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LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 31. 


PartraMent—Tue Easter Recess—Observation, The Earl of Beaconsfield 

Sourn Arrica— Tne Zuru War—Tur Re-tnrorcemMents—Question, Earl 
De La Warr; Answer, Earl Cadogan s 

EnoLanp AND SeRvIA—TREATY OF Coxrerce —Question, Lord Bateman ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Salisbury os 


Supreme Court of Judicature Act Amendment Bill (No. 11)— 


Bill read 3* (according to Order) 
Amendments made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons - 


Sourn Arrica—Tue Zuru War—Tue Army Hosprrrat Corps—Question, 
Observations, Lord Dorchester ; Reply, Viscount Bury en 


Great Seal Bill [u.v.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 38) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 31. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 20a 


Poor Law Union (IrELanp)—Commissioners’ Report — Question, Mr. 
Macartney; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther , 

Post Orrice-—Boox-Posr Rates—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair ; Answer, 
Lord John Manners 

IreLtanp—KILMAINHAM GAOL, Dusun—Tue Meprcat OFFICER —Question, 
Mr. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Army—Apsurants oF AUXILIARY Forces—Question, Colonel Naghten ; ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Post Orrice—TIxne Lowesrort Distrror—Question, Lord Rendlesham ; . 
Answer, Lord John Manners 


ee 
Inpra — Direct CoMMUNICATION WITH Her Masesry — Question, Mr. 


Dillwyn; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Lonpon Scnoot Boarp—Trmporary Loans — 8 Sir J. ames 
Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

EMPLOYERS’ LraBiiity Bitz — GoveRNMENT EmPLoyEs — - Question, Mr. 
Bruce; Answer, The Attorney General .. oe oe 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


(March 31.} 


Navy — Tse Guns or tHe ‘ InDEPENDENCIA’’? — Question, Admiral 


Egerton; Answer, Mr. W.H. Smith .. ws ee 
Eeyvpr—Taxation—Question, Mr. Ralli ; Answer, Mr. Bourke aa 
Cyrprus—Tne Meprrerranean Istanps-—Question, Sir Julian Goldsmid ; 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer i: 


West Arrica—Tue Gamara—Tnre Istanp oF Maracoxa— Question, Dr. 
Cameron; Answer, Mr. Bourke eg 4 

ArenayisTaN—ToE War—ADVANCE oN Canuz—Question, Mr. Onslow 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army—-Bricape Deréts—Tae EstasLisHMeNT—Question, Major O’Beirne; ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley .. as oe ; 

Aruy — Promotion — Carratn AND Brevet-Masor CHarp — ensiton, 
Colonel Arbuthnot ; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Cranmvat Law —Casr or Epwarp Hanris — Question, Dr. Kenealy ; : 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Post Orrice—Posr Carps To Forricn Counrrres—Question, Mr. Seely ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

Epvcation DepartmMent—Tue New Copz—Question, Mr. James Stewart ; 


Answer, Lord George Hamilton ag 
Russta—Tue Pracve—QvarantInE—Question, Mr. Gourley : Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton 


Prisons Act — Expenses oF PrisoNERS — ‘Question, Mr. O’Sullivan ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Turkry—Murpver or Mr. Ocir—Questions, Mr. H. Samuelson ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PartiaMent—Pvsiic Bustness—Questions, Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen, Mr. 
Serjeant Simon, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. E. Jenkins, Sir Julian Goldsmid ; 
Answers, Mr. Sclater-Booth, The Attorney General, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. J. R. Yorke pe . 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—7 0 oo 


Sourn ArricAa— Tue Zoru War—Srm Barrie Frere — Resoitvtion— 
ApsourNeD Depate—[Tuirp Nieutj|— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [27th March]. 


“‘That this House, while willing to support Her Majesty’s Government in all necessary 
measures for defending the possessions of Her Majesty in South Africa, regrets that 
the ultimatum which was calculated to produce immediate war should have “been pre- 
sented to the Zulu King without authority from the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, and that an offensive war should have been commenced without imperative 
and pressing necessity or adequate preparation ; and this House further regrets that 
after the censure passed upon the High Commissioner by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Despatch of the 19th day of March 1879, the conduct of affairs in South 
Africa should be retained in his hands,”’—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


And which Amendment was, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words “and that a war of invasion was un- 
dertaken with insufficient forces, notwithstanding the full information in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty’s Government of the strength of the Zulu Army, and the 
warnings which they had received from Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Chelmsford that 
hostilities were unavoidable,’’—(Colonel Mure.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added: ’”—Debate 
resumed 

After long debate, Amendment, by leave, ‘withdrawn :—Main Question 
put :—The House divided ; Ayes 246, Noes 306 ; Majority 60. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes is os oe 
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11 
11 Army—BricavE Derérs—AppreEss ror A Retrurn— 
Address for, Return of the total amount of pay and allowances of commanding officers of 
12 brigade depéts from April 1878 to April 1879, and also the amount of pension to which 
these officers would have been entitled if they had retired instead of being thus 
- employed,—(The Lord Stewart of Garlies) vs «» 128 
12 Address agreed to. 
12 TRADE WITH THE UnirTep Srates or AMERICA—MorTion For A ReTurN— 
Moved for, Statement of the trade of the United Kingdom with the United States of 
3 America for the years 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878, in continuation of the 
annual statement of trade for the jae 1877, as presented to Parliament in June 
1878,—( The Lord Cottesloe) 128 
. After short debate, Motion agit to: -LsRtaltuin ordered to be laid before 
. the House. 
Local Courts of Bankruptcy sakiastni Bill [a.1. ree (The Lord eran ; 
6 read 12 (No. 40)... 5 131 
; Omnibus Regulation Bill [#.u.]—Presented (The Earl of Redesdale); read 1* (No. 41) 131 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 1. 
QUESTIONS. 


vo Oe 


City or Grascow Banx—Question, Mr. Yeaman; Answer, The Lord 


Advocate ‘4 . 131 i 
THe Nationa, Gattery— Doce oF Venice, ” BY Vanpycx—Question, ' 
Mr. Blennerhassett ; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel rhs 132 
IRELAND — GRAND JuRIES — COMPENSATION FoR Maticiovus IxsuniEes— } 
Question, Mr. Blennerhassett; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 132 
Army—TuHeE AUXILIARY Forces—SERGEANT InstTRUCTORS OF VoiunTEERs— } 
Question, Colonel Barne; Answer, Colonel Stanley 133 
BurMAH—RvMOURED UxriaTum—Question, Mr. Richard ; Answer, Mr. 
E. Stanhope .. -. 183 


Tur Care CoLtony—Sir BARTLE FRERE AND Sir Henry ButwEr — 
Question, Sir Julian Goldsmid; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. 134 

Foreicn Lorreries Act—Question, Mr. Anderson ; H Answer, Mr. Assheton 
Cross 134 

Sourn Arrrca—THE ZuLv War—Ptans OF THE Caaparan—Question, Sir 
Robert Peel; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 135 

Post OFFICE Ma ConTRACTS — PENINSULAR AND Orrentat Sreaa 
Navication Company—Question, Mr. Goschen; Answer, Lord John 
Manners 0s 2 iv bis »- 186 


MOTION. 


— 0m. = 


WELLINGTON CoLtLEGE—MorIon FoR AN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her i 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the ry 
origin, objects, and present administration of Wellington College; and to report to | 
Her Majesty whether such administration is or is not in accordance with the con- i 
ditions, or implied conditions, under which contributions were solicited and obtained 
from the army and the public when the College was founded ; and, if not, to advise 
Her Majesty whatvalterations in the present system are required, and by what means 
they can best be effected,’ ‘> (tr. Reginald Yorke) pe a6 +» 136 


_After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 60, Noes 67; 
Majority 7.—(Div. List, No. 55.) 




















[April 1.] 


Co-opERATIVE StoREs— 
Select Committee to consist of Seventeen Members :—List of the Committee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—o 0m 


Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill [Bill 3]— 
Order for Committee read:—AMJoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(d/r. Vans Agnew) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee 


After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon friday. 


Relief of Insane Poor Bill [Bill 27]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mfr. Rodwell) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitied to a Select Committee. 


Licensing Act (1872) Amendment Bill [Bill 108]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Rodwell) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


Blind and Deaf-Mute Chiidren (Education) Bill [Bill 93}— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —(Ir. Wheelhouse) = os 34 

After short debate, [House counted out. } 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—<- 0m 


Municipal Corporations (Property Qualification Abolition) 
Bill [Bill 9]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Mundella) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—( Jr. 
Wheelhouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes ret, 
Noes 178; Majority 6.—(Div. List, No. 57.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
put of for six months. 


J oi Teele Banks (Auditing of Accounts) (Scotland) Bill 
ull 58 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(J/r. Af‘ Laren) 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order Cay DRE: Bais stored 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross) 
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Viscount Templetown ; Answer, Earl Cadogan 

TREATY OF Bertin — Turkey anp Greece—Tue Necorrations—Observa- 
tious, Question, The Marquess of Lansdowne; Reply, « The Marquess 
of Salisbury :—Short debate thereon ae rip 


Courts of Justice Building Bill [u.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 14 (No. 44) 
County Courts Bill [u.t.]—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 3. 


ParLIAMENT—CLARE Country Writ—Report of Select Committee 
Report to be considered upon Monday next, and to be printed. [No. 130. 7 
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Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Treaty oF Bertin — EasTERN Roumerra—Jorr Ocovpation—Question, 
Mr. Chamberlain ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

CryLon—Foop TaxEs—Question, Mr. Potter; Answer, Str Michael Hicks- 
Beach ‘ 

InLAND Revenve—Tea Dury—Questions, Mr. Childers ; ‘ " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Game ‘Laws so eng: eat neta Colonel Mure ; ; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate 

New Gurvea — Question, Mr. ’ Heygate ; ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach 

Customs anp IntAND ReveNnvE ‘Act, 1878—Doe Licencrs— Question, Sir 
David Wedderburn; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Bourke 
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Answer, Colonel Stanley 
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Epvucation ry Matra—Question, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, Sir Michael 
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Fixanciat, Accounts—Income AND EXPENDITURE, 1879 — Question, Mr. 
Waddy; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

CromnaLt Law (Iretanp)—Conviction or Perer Brennan—Question, Mr. 
Parnell; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Ormuinat Law (Inetanp)—Prisoners—Question, Mr. 0’ Sullivan ; Answer, 
Mr. J. Lowther 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
[April 3.] 


Enpowep Scnoors Commission (IrRELAND)—Questions, Mr. Callan; An- 
swer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 

IncomE Tax—Bricuton—Scnepu.E D—Question, Mr. Ashbury ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Pusuic Bustness—East Inp1a Loan Brt—Question, Mr. Goschen ; ; An- 
swer, Mr. E. Stanhope... 

Reticiovs Ovrraces (Iretanp)—Questions, Mr. John George MacCarthy, 
Major Nolan; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther .. 

Pousttc Bustwess—Tar Easter Recess—Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 

Crees Sertaee Pasua—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. 

ourke 

Anuy—Munrtta Orricers APPOINTED TO THE Live—Questions, Sir Henry 
Havelock; Answer, Colonel Stanley se 

Treaty or Bertin—EastERN Rovwenia—THe Frencn Comuisstoners— 
Question, Mr. Otway; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Arcuanisran—Taz War—Tae 107TH Hossans—Question, “Mr. Forsyth ; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Crmmat Law—Casz or WILLIAM Haron,  Convicrep - OF Murprr— 
Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross... 

Sourn Arrica—Lorp CuEtusrorp—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Mr. 
E. Jenkins .. an oie ys rs 


OrvERS or THE Day— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Orders ‘of the Day subsequent to Ways and Means be postponed 
until after the Motion for leave t> bring in the Criminal Code PRET Offences) 
Bill,” —(The Chancellor of the Exchequer). oe 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—<3 0m — 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee—Tue Frvancran Srate- 
MENT. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now charged on Tea shall continue to be 
levied and charged on and after the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine, until the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty, on importation into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to 
say): on £ os. d. 

Tea 4 . thelb. 0 0 6” 


After debate, Resolution agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the following Duties of Customs shall be charged on and after tho 
4th day of April 1879, on Cocoa or Chocolate, ground, prepared, or in any way 
manufactured, imported into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
lieu of the Duties now payable on Paste or Chocolate (that is to say) :— 

Cocoa or Chocolate, ground, — or in “ted way £ os. d. 
manufactured as a oe thelb. 0 0 2” 


Resolution agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the following Duties of Customs shall be charged on and after the 
4th day ot April 1879, on ‘Tobacco Manufactured, viz, Segars imported into the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in lieu of the Duties now payable 
thereon (that is to say) :— 

Tobacco Manufactured, viz. :— £2. a. 
Segars a 3 He .. thelb. 0 6 6” 


After short debate, Hdsclitiod ag - 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
[April 3. } 
MOTIONS. 


——o Qo 


Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to establish a Code of i as 
and the Procedure relating thereto,’ ’—(Mr. Attorney General) ; 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mfr. pee 
General, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Attorney General 
Jor Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 117.] 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill—Considered in Committee :— 
Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. John G. Talbot, Mr. Sclater- 


Booth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 118] os oe 


Wire Doties— 

Select Committee appointed, ‘to inquire into the system under which Customs Duties 
are now levied in this Country on Wine, and into its bearings on the fiscal and 
commercial interests of the Country :”—That the Select Committee do consist of 
Seventeen Members :—List of the Committee pat ae ~~ 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 


PrivaTe Brrus— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against l’rivate and Provisional Order 
Confirmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the House 
at Easter, be extended to the first day on which the House shall sit after the recess. 


Factories (Inp14)—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to instruct the Viceroy of India to take into immediate 
consideration the necessity of passing a law for regulating the labour of women 
and children in the mills and factories —— Her dominions in India,—(The 


Earl of Shaftesbury) . 
After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the Honse) withdraton. 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation me Bill [uu i 
Presented (The Viscount Cranbrook); read 1* (No. 47) ‘ ‘ 


Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation (Brighton and ensdi: 
&c.) Bill [u.c.]—Presented (The Viscount Cranbrook) ; read 1* (No. 48) ob 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Clonmel, weer Bill — 
Presented (The Viscount Cranbrook) ; read 1* (No. 49) 


Metropolis (Little Coram Street, Bloomsbury, Wells Street, Poplar, and Great 
Peter Street, Westminster,) Improvement Provisional Orders Confirmation 
Bill (u.u.}—Presented (The Viscount Cranbrook) ; read 14 (No. 50) us 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s apg Bill [u.1. ies aa Lord Houghton) ; 
read 1* (No. 51) my jt 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 
QUESTIONS. 


—a Qn — 


Peace Preservation (Irezanp) Acts — Question, Mr. Blennerhassett ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. ae 
Law anp Justice (Ire~anp)—LimeErick Granp J uRy—Question, Mr. 
O’Sullivan; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther... : 
Loxpon— REPRESENTATION oF THE Ciry— THe Livery Compantes — 


Question, Mr, W, H, James; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross o 
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[April 4.] 
Vicror1a anD New Sovurnh Watrts—TaHE Semen ee Tet Mr. A. Mills; 


Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Fi ae 
AMUSEMENTS IN BiruincHam — Question, Dr. Kenealy: pers Mr. 
Assheton Cross : a : 
Istanp or Cyprus—Forcep Lavoun—Tire Onprirdnce—Question, Mr. W. 
E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Bourke am ae 
Joist Srock Banxs —Lrmirep Lrasmiry — Question, ‘Mr. Heygate ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer a _ 
Ways anp Means—Tue Resorvtrons—Question, Mr. Goschen; Answer, 
- The Chancellor of the Exchequer e% ‘ ‘ 
ParLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF BUSINESS AFTER Easren—Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson i ie 
CriuinaL Law—Conviction or Cuartes NevittE—Question, Dr. Kenealy ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ae nie : 
Arrica (West Coast)—Istanp or Mataconc—Question, Dr. Cameron; : 
Answer, Mr. Bourke * ih oe $< 
PaRtiaMEnT—TuHE ADsJouURNMENT—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ve 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now eljoarn,"—~(r. Fa moeett :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—~02.— 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


East Inp1a—(Dvrties on Corron Goops)—Reso_vuTion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Indian Import Duty on Cotton Goods being unjust alike to the 
Indian consumer and the English preducer ought to be abolished, and this Hoye is 
of opinion that the expenditure incurred for the Afghan War affords no satisfactory 
reason for the — of the ree remission of this si ea Mr. Bri 99% ) 
—instead thereof . 


Question proposed, ‘“ That the ‘iba ssa to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 24, Noes 255; Majority 231.—(Div. List, No. 58.) 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘the Indian Import Duty on Cotton Goods being unjust alike to the 
Indian consumer and the English producer ought to be abolished, and this House is 
of opinion that the expenditure incurred for the Afghan War affords no satisfactory 
reason for the postponement of the promised remission of this Duty’ he added,” 
instead thereof... ‘ & és oe 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 


To leave out all the words after the word ‘‘ Goods,” to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words “is a Tax which ought ultimately to be abolished; but 
that, in view of the present state of Indian finances, it is highly inexpedient to deal 
with the matter at the present moment,”"—(iMr. Ernest Noel,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, 
“That the words ‘ being unjust alike to the Indian consumer and the English producer 
ought to be abolished, and this House’ stand part of the proposed Amendment.” 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Faweett: :)—Question pu ut:—The House divided; Ayes 38, Noes 
242; Majority 204.—(Div. List, No. 59.) 
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. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
[May 15.] 

IstanD oF Cyprus—ORDINANCES OF THE LEGISLATIVE Councit—Question, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

South Arrica—TuHE Zuiv War—Estim ates OF ExpEnpITurE—Question, 
Mr. Childers ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Tue Mepican Buis—Tue SELEct Coumirrez—Question, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair; Answer, Lord George Hamilton in 

Tue SAmoan Istanps—Question, Colonel Mure; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

THe Law or Distress—LEGIsLATIoN—Question, Colonel — Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer <i 

EpvcaTion DEPARTMENT—TEACHERS’ Satarres—Question, Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 

Post Orrice, Epinsurch—TELEGRAPH CrerKs—Question, Mr. M: Laren; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

Sour Arrica—Tue Zurv War—Esrmare or Mimirary ExpenprrurE— 
Question, Mr. Whitwell; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Army—Tue 60TH Rirres—Covrr Martiar—Question, Mr. French; An- 
swer, Colonel Stanley 

Pustic Works Loans Comarsstoners—THE Rerort—Question, General 
Sir George Balfour; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Bump anv Dzar-Mure Cuttprew (Epvcation) Brr1r—Observations, Mr. 
Monk, Mr. Sclater-Booth ws 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a> 0a — 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF Pusiic Bustness— 


Moved, ‘That the Orders of the Day subsequent to the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Bill be postponed until after the Notice of Motion for leave to bring in a Bill for pro- 
moting University Education in Ireland,’’—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Army Discipline and Regulation Bill | Bill 88}]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 8th May] : 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTION. 


—- Qo — 


University Education (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe O’ Conor Don) ° 
After debate, Motion agreed to :— Bill to make better provision for 
University Education in Ireland, ordered (7he O’Conor Don, Mr. 
Kavanagh, Ur. Shaw, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. 
Parnell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 183.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 70a 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 3) Bill [Zords] [Bill 121] 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be read a second time Zo-morrow, at Two of the 
clock ” 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 39, Noes 16; " Majority ~ 
(Div. List, No. 96.) 


Hares (Ireland) Bill [Bill 165]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(/r. Richard Power) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 
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Trustees Relief Bill [Bill 145]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be read a second time vests at Two of the 
clock,”—(Mr. Wheelhouse) . “ee .. 507 

Second "Reading deferred till To-morrow. 












Ways anp Mreans— 
Considered in Committee. 






(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1880, the sum of £6,694,816 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to sit again 

To-morrow. 








Metropolis (Whitechapel and Limehouse) Improvement Scheme Amendment 
Bill—Ordered (Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Secretary Cross) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 184] ‘s os 54 “i 








LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 16. 


Foreign Poricy or Her Maszsty’s GovernMENT—Observations, The 
Duke of Argyll; Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield :—Debate thereon 








COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 16. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


— > Qo— 














Belfast Water Bill (by Order\— 


Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. ar .. 566 
Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o No 


Treaty oF Bertin—ExecutTion or Artictes—Question, Sir William 


Harcourt; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. .. 567 
THe Rattway Commission—PROLONGATION OF apie ilingaatie Mr. J. 

W. Barclay ; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 569 
Oren Spacks a ee Mr. W. H. Tames; Answer, Mr. 

Assheton Cross -. 569 
Lioyps’ Parrioric Hces-Getaion, Sir —_— Wabitea; ‘parier, Loru 

George Hamilton 7a ee oe .- 570 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o Qo — 
} Army Discipline and Regulation Bill [Bill 88]— 
i! Bill considered in Committee [Progress 15th May] 571 
| After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 


clock, the Chairman reported Progress; Committee to sit again 
this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
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Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Brewers’ Licences—Morion ror A SetEct CoMMITTEE— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the nature and inci- 
dence of the Tax upon Brewers’ Licences,’’—(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, )—instead 
thereof ee és se . 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 115, Noes 53; Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 99.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: 
—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Comwittee deferred till Monday next. 


616 


”? 


Noxious Gases Bill | Bill 123 }— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Selater- 
Booth) a a ss ara .. 644 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir Henry James :)— 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: —Debate adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Wormwood Scrubs Regulation Bill [Bill 96]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [13th May]:— 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed es _.| 
Question put, and agreed to:—Mr. Gordon, Colonel Kingscote, and 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay nominated other Members of the Committee. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill [Bill 2]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [12th March], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time :”’—And which Amendment was, to leave out the word ‘“ now,” 
and at the end of the Question to add the words “ upon this day six 
months,”—({ Mr. Serjeant Simon :)—Question again proposed :—Debate 
resumed oe oe oe ee -. 648 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed to 
the ah Committee on Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 3) Bill 
[ Lords}. 


Army Discipline and Regulation Bill [Bill 88]— 

Order for Committee read :—Woved, ‘‘That this House will, upon Tues- 
day next at Two of the clock, resolve itself into the said Committee,”— 
(Colonel Stanley) ai Si ea ss 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 92, Noes 
15; Majority 77.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 


649 


Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill [Bill 119]— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. SO, .. 650 
Consideration, as amended, deferred till Friday next. 


Dispensaries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 66]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. te ne .. 650 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next. 
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Licensing Laws Amendment Bill [Bill 25]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [17th April], ‘That the Bill be now read a second time : ”— 
And which Amendment was, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,” 
—(Sir Harcourt Johnstone:)— Question again proposed : — Debate 
resumed oe és as oe ce eee 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 48, Noes 80; Majority 18.— 
(Div. List, No. 101.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next. 







































Ways anp Mreans— 
j Resolution [May 15] reported, and agreed to :—Ordered, That a Bill be brought in 
upon the said Resolution ; and that Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson do prepare and bring it in. Bill presented, and read the 
first time. 


MOTIONS. 


——1 0: 


Supreme Court or Jupicarure Acts [Sararies, &c. ]— 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the extension of the provisions of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts 1873, and 1875, relating to the salaries and pensions of 
puisne Judges of the High Court of Justice, and of the officers attached to their 
persons, to any additional Judge who may be appointed under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for amending the Supreme Court of Judicature Acts. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


VorunTeER Corps (IreLanp) [Pay anp Attowances, &c.]— 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of Pay and Allowances, Half Pay, and Pensions to Members of the 
Volunteer Force, and of pensions to their widows; also of allowances to Clerks of 
general meetings of Lieutenancy in Ireland, which may become payable under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session, to authorise the enrolment of Volunteer 
Corps in Ireland. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


Courts or Justice Burtpine Acr (1865) Amenpment [Expenses ]|— 

i Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of any Expenses which may be incurred in keeping order in, cleaning, 
and in the management and use of, the Royal Courts of Justice, under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session to amend “ The Courts of Justice Building Act, 1865.” 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


Local Government (Highways) Provisional Orders (Dorset, &c-) Bill—Ordered 
| (Mr. Salt, Mr. Sclater-Booth); presented, and read the first time [Bill 186] ae, «= OOS 


Local Government Highways Provisional Orders (Gloucester and Hereford) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Salt, Mr. Sclater-Booth); presented, and read the first time | Bill 185] 6453 


Tramways Orders Confirmation Bill—Ordered (Mr. John G, Talbot, Viscount 
Sandon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 187} oe’ 4,77 668 
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Treaty oF Bertin—Tue Greek Frontier —Question, Observations, The 


Earl of Morley; Reply, The Marquess of Salisbury .. oe 
ArcHANISTAN—THE PracE Necoriations — Observation, Viscount Cran- 
brook A es ry oy 7 


TREATY oF Beruin, ArTIcLE 22—OccupaTION oF BULGARIA AND EASTERN 
Rovme.t1a—Morion ror CorREsPONDENCE— 
Moved, “That the Correspondence between Her Majesty’s Government and other 
Powers on Article 22 of the a of Berlin be laid upon the con ’—(The Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) oe 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Lanpep Estates Court (IrELAND)—Morion For Returns— 


Moved, for, I. Return (in continuation of No. 238, 1876,) showing (1) in Provinces, and 
(2) in Counties, the Landed Estates held either in fee, fee farm, for lives renewable 
for ever, or for terms of years of which sixty shall have been unexpired, sold in one 
or more lots in the Landed Estates Court for each of the years ending respectively 
31st December 1876, 1877, and 1878, giving the following particulars in each of the 
foregoing periods: 

(3) The name of the estate ; 
(4) The cost of sale; 
(5) The tenure of each lot ; 
(6) The number of each lot; 
(7) The acreage (statute measure) of each lot ; 
(8) The profit rent ; 
(9) The Poor Law valuation of each lot as set out in the rental filed in the Landed 
Estates Court ; 
(10) The amount of purchase money ; 
(11) The number of years purchase : 

II. Return, in Provinces and Counties, of Estates sold during the years 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 in one or more lots in the Landed Estates Court under Part III. of the 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, in which charging orders have been made 
in favour of the Board of Works, giving in each case the same particulars as in 
Return No. I,—(The Duke of Argyl.) 


Motion agreed to :—Returns ordered to be laid before the House. 


Soutn Arrica— Tue Zutvu War —Tuxe RE-1InrorcEMENTsS—ConDITION OF 
THE Reciments—Observations, Lord Truro, Viscount Hardinge ; Reply, 
Viscount Bury :—Short debate thereon .. es - 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 19. 
QUESTIONS. 


O10 


PersiA—RETIREMENT OF THE British MinisteEr—Question, General Sir 
George Balfour; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Prisons (IRELAND) Acr, Sec. 27—Tie Prisons Boarv—Mepicat. OFFICERS 
—Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


IreLanp — Reticious DisrurBANces AT OmEY Istanp, County GaLway— 
Questions, Observations, Mr. Errington, Mr. Macartney, Mr. O’Donnell ; 
Replies, Mr. Speaker, Mr. J. Lowther 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(J/r. Mitchell Henry : + 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Post Orrice—THE New InrernationaL Posr Carp — Questions, Mr. 
Sullivan; Answers, Lord John Manners .. 

Scortanp—RELicrovs Disturbances at DunpEE—Question, Mr. O’Donnell ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Inp1a—Tue Four aNnD A HALF PER CENT Loan Attormenr—Question, 

Sir Charles Mills; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope pe: 4 
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Army—Tue 581TH Reoiwent—Foreicn ServicE—Question, Mr. Wheel- 
house ; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Custom Hovse—Tue Tea anp East InpIA DepartMEnts—DEFEctive 
Sanirary ARRANGEMENTS—Question, Mr. Fawcett ; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson : 

Sourn AmeErIcA — CHILI AND Perv — Tue Hosriiitres—Question, Mr. A 
Mills; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Courts or Justice Bumprne Act 1865 (AwENDMENT) Acr — IncrEasr oF 
Fees upon Surrors — Question, Mr. Herschell; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Merrororis —Srare or Rerar or Pusric Roaps —Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 

“THE GoVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPH COMPANIES __PURCHASE OF THE 
Untrep Kinepom Etectric TeLecrarH Company—CHARGE oF FRrAvD 
—Question, Mr. Fortescue Harrison; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer es 

NortaH or EncLranp—THE New Untversiry—Issvz or A OHARTER— 
Question, Mr. Courtney ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

AFGHANISTAN—THE War—Bases oF Peace—Observation, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

Sourn ArricA—NeEGoTIATIONS WITH THE Borrs — Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

AYGHANISTAN AND ZULULAND—THE Wars—NvuMBER OF Bririsn TRroors— 
Question, Mr. Waddy; Answer, Colonel Stanley . 

PaRLIAMENT—ORDER OF Busrness—Questions, The Marquess of Harting- 

ton, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Dr. Cameron; Answers, The Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, The O’Conor Don ne 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 0 a>— 


SUPPLY —considered in Committee—Crvm Service Estimates. [ Progress. | 
(In the Committee.) 


Oxass ITT.—Law anv JUSTICE. 


(1.) £56,706, to complete the sum for Law Charges. 
(2.) £162,444, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Expenses, 
&c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(3-) £147,768, to complete the sum for the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice. 

(4.) £52,809, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exche- 
quer Divisions of the High Court of Justice. 

(5.) £78,228, to complete the sum for the Probate, &c. Registries of the High Court 
of Justice. 

(6.) £9,375, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Registry of the High Court of 
Justice. 

(7.) £10,110, to complete the sum for the Wreck Commission. 

(8.) £31,542, to complete the sum for the London Bankruptcy Court. 

(9.) £366, 679, to complete the sum for County Courts.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(on Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a ” sum, not exceeding £4,518, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Land Registry ”’ 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£3,518, be granted, Xc.,’ —(Mr. Rylands :)—After further short debate, Question 
put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 88, Noes 140; Majority 52.—(Div. List, 
No. 102.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(11.) £18,690, Revising Barristers, England. 

(12. } Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £11,673, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
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Surrry—Civm Service Estrmares—Committee—continued. 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Police Courts of London and Sheerness ”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,763, be granted, 
&e.,”’—(Mr. Chamberlain :)—After ‘short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 38, Noes 74; Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 103.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £352,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1880, for contribution towards the Expenses of the Metropolitan Police, and of 
the Horse Patrol and Thames Police, and for the Salaries of the Commissioner, 
Assistant Commissioners, and Receiver’”’ 7 a ne 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £252,800, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Chamberlain :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn, 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) £890,148, to complete the sum for Police, Counties and Boroughs (Great Britain.) 
— After debate, Vote agreed to én rs oh «e 

(15.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £359,126, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, for the superintendence of Convict Establishments, and for the Maintenance 
of Convicts in Convict Establishments in England and the Colonies’’ “ 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,” —(Mr. Parnell :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 150|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) és ‘% é ee 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will not recognize or accept as binding any Treaty or other engagements 
entered into by Her Majesty’s Ministers which might forestall or limit the control 
of this House over the financial resources and taxation of this Country, until full in- 
formation as to such contemplated engagements has been laid upon the Table of 
this House, and this House shall have had the opportunity of expressing an opinion 
thereon,’’—(Mr. Newdegate,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Valuation of Lands and Assessments (Scotland) Bill [Bill 144] 
Bill considered in Committee “a a “ 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 

sidered upon Thursday. 


Great Seal Bill [Zords] [Bill 180]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Mr. Attorney 
General) as = is ps os 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


Indian Marine Bill [Bill 182]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Edward 
Stanhope) my “se di ais es 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Mr. Whitwell :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 7o- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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MOTIONS. 


—_—-0-—-— 


Terms of Removal (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Montgomerie, Sir William Cuning- 
hame, Mr. Mackintosh, Sir Windham Anstruther); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 189] ha es és ja «» 793 
Costs Taxation (House of Commons) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Mowbray) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 190] ‘3 ee wa’ | FOE 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 20. 


Inp1a—DisturBances 1n Bompay—Observations, Question, The Earl of 
Carnarvon; Reply, Viscount Cranbrook .. Sy .. 194 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill (No. 35)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Belmore) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months,”’)—( The Viscount Lifford.} 
After debate, on Question, that (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion? 
Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to be read 2* on this day six 
months. 


~I 
wo 
cr 


SraTE oF THE Country — Depression oF TRADE—Question, Observations, 
The Duke of Rutland ; Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield .. 818 


InpriAa—TELEGRAPHIC CoMMUNICATION WITH InDIA—ADDRESS FOR PAapERrs— 


Moved, that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copies of any minutes 
or memoranda by the Secretary of State for India, or by Members of Council, in 1873, 
on the subject of telegraphic communications with the Government of India,—(Zke 
Duke of Argyll) Pe oe - -« $820 


After short debate, Motion salle to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


ee 
Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration ” 825 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon Tuesday the 24th of June 
next,’’—( Colonel Beresford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill, as amended, considered ; to be 
read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


_—ononr— 


InpIA—VILLAGE ‘“‘ PancHAYyETS’’ orn Courts oF > Riga 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. . 835 
Serect CoMMITTEE oN PARLIAMENTARY Reportinc — Tue Report — 
Question, Mr. Chamberlain; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer 836 
Fiocaine iv THE Arwy — Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, Colonel 
Stanley oe . ve ee .. 836 
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Army—Covurt or Inquiry at Neriey 1n 1873—Questions, Sir Alexander 

Gordon ; Answers, Colonel Stanley > .. 887 
Sour Arrica — THe Zvtu War— TRANSPORT SERVICE in Natrat— 

Questions, Mr. W. H. James; Answers, Colonel Stanley 838 


PARLIAMENT—BUvSINESS OF THE HovsE—DEBATE ON THE INDIAN Bouncer 
—Question, Mr. W. E. gape eaiste The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer .. es .. 8389 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o70o— 
Army Discipline and Regulation Bill [Bill 88 ]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 16th May } 840 


After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman reported Progress ; Committee to sit again upon 
Thursday. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill ce 150]— 

Order for Committee read. nf: eee 

Resolution [5th May] read, as followeth :— 

‘‘ That it is expedient to amend the Laws relating to the Customs and Inland Revenue.” 

Instruction to the Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, That they have 
power to make provision therein pursuant to the said Resolution. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Zhursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
MOTIONS. 


on Qror— 


Prozate, Legacy, anp Succession Dutrrs—ResoLuTion— 

Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that in lieu of Probate and 
Administration Duty, which is now payable according to unequal rates, upon the 
personal estate of deceased persons, and in lieu of Legacy Duty, which is now payable 
at various rates and various times in respect of each separate gift by will, and each 
separate share of an intestate’s estate, one Duty only should be lev ried, at a uniform 
rate, upon the value of the personal estate of every deceased person,”—(Jfr. Dodds) 887 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “expedient” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘ to reconsider and revise the progressive rates of Probate and Administra- 
tion Duty, and to afford greater facilities for the assessment and settlement of 
Legacy and Succession Duties upon future or contingent events, and for the relief of 
executors, administrators, and trustees in respect of the same,”—(Mr. Gregory,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 59, Noes 131 ; Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 105.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 131, Noes 24; Majority 107.—( Div. List, No. 106.) 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to reconsider and revise the 
progressive rates of Probate and Administration Duty, and to afford greater facilities 


for the assessment and settlement of Legacy and Succession Duties upon future or 
contingent events, and for the relief of executors, administrators, and trustees in 


respect of the same. 
Sucar InpustRres— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Select Committee do consist of 17 Members,”—( Mr. 
Ritchie) - 925 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—List of the Committee 929 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 21. 
CoMMITTEES— 


Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two 
of the clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the clock, eae 3 the 
sitting of the House,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


> 0 — 


University Education (Ireland) Bill [Bill 183]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Zhe O’ Conor 
Don) ee ‘ oe os ‘ 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ while this House recognises that the funds set free by the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church should be devoted to the benefit of the people of Ireland, provided 
they are not again applied to the support of any sectarian religion, it is not desirable 
to devote additional public funds to the further promotion of higher education in 
Ireland till adequate provision is first made for elementary teaching in that Country 
without aid from Imperial funds exceeding that given to other parts of the United 
Kingdom,” —(Sir George Campbell,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—(Mr. Synan :)—After further short debate, Motion 
agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 





Entail (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James wie Mr. tt presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 193] F ‘ 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


—2 0m — 


Mercuant Surppinc Acts—‘ Karn v. Farmer ’—Question, Mr. Mac Iver ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Cenmyan Law (IrELAND)—TuEe Duncarvan MacisrraTes—Questions, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther ‘ 

Concress or Bertiv—Tue GREEK Frontrer — Question, Mr. Laing; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Patents — Tue Parents For Inventions Birt — Questions, Mr. B. 
Samuelson; Answer, The Attorney General 

Army —Batances or DEceasep senegalensis Major O’Beirne ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 

Army — VETERINARY WarrANt oF May 1, 1878 — Question, Colonel 
Arbuthnot ; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Post Orrice—Tue COxnmva Marms—Question, Mr. Dalrymple; “ogee 
Lord John Manners 

Consprracy AND Prorecrion oF Property "Act, 1875—* Beserrinc-” 
Question, Mr. Burt ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Sovrn Arrica—Tue Forces IN ZuLULAND—Questions, “Mr. Waddy ; 


Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 
Inp1ia—Tue DisturBANCES IN Bompay—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, 
Mr. E. Stanhope ee 


Army — REGIMENTAL Comamanps — THE Five YeEars’ Rutz—Question, 
Major Nolan ; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. a 
Army — Crvin EMPLoYMENT FoR DiIscHARGED Sorprers— Question, Sir 
Henry Havelock; Answer, Colonel Stanley ai 
Anuy — Tux 88TH Reciment — VoLunrerrs — Questions, _Sir Henry 
Havelock ; Answer, Colonel Stanley ci an sii 
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[ May 22.] Page 
Arnmy—First-Crass Army ResErve—Question, Colonel Mure; Answer, 
Colonel Stanley be .. 1012 
Lunacy Laws — Leatstation — Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross . 1012 
Matra—Tue Matrese Crvin Szrvice—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 1013 
Epvcation (Scortanp) Act, 1878—EXAMINATION OF Hicu Crass Scroots 
—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Lord George Hamilton . 1018 
WEstTMINsTER IMPROVEMENT Commrsstoners—Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke ; 
Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel .. .. 1014 
Boarp or Works (IRELAND)—CarRIcK- on-Suir Bripez — Question, Mr. 
A. Moore; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther y .. 1014 
Sourn Arrica—THe Zutu War—A tiecep Onvzzmies— Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 1015 
Sourn ArricA —InpENnTURE oF Natives iw Natat — Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach : .. 1016 
Etementary Epvucation Acts— Tue Bucxinecnam Scuootn Boarp — 
Question, Mr. E. Hubbard ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton . 1017 
Sourn Arrica—Tue Zutv War—Tue Re-tnrorcements—Question, Mr. 
Otway; Answer, Colonel Stanley rue . 1018 
Sovurn Arrica—THE Zutu War—TxHe Royar oe a or Mr. 
Otway, Mr. Rylands, Sir Charles W. rs stk Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Colonel Stanley ae .. 1018 
Tue Srate or TrapE—STATEMENT OF THE PRIME Siasaditi= Misha: 
Observations, Mr. Mac Iver; Reply, Mr. Speaker . 1019 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Mae Iver : }—-Gusstion 
put, and negatived. 
ParLiAMENT—Pvusiic Bustness—University Epvcation (IrEtanp) Brr— 
Question, Observations, The O’Conor Don; Reply, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer .. . 1020 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Shaw : )\—After debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
QueEstions—RvuLEs AND ORDERS OF THE HovsE—Rvte 153—Tue ‘“‘ Home 
Rute Parry ’”’—Question, Sir Julian Goldsmid ‘ . 1040 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 70m — 
Inp1a—East Inp1a Revenve Accounts—FinancraL STATEMENT— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. — do now leave the 
Chair,”—(r. £. Stanhope) 1040 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, regarding with apprehension the present state of Indian Finance, 
approves the decision to reduce Expenditure,’’—(Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Sir George Campbell :)— 
Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill [Bill 135]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into ners use, “ae: Mr. Secretary 
1093 
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Summary Jurisdiction Bill—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, compensation should be made to clerks of the 
peace, now paid by fees, for the diminution of their incomes which will be caused 
by the provisions of this Bill,’’—(Mr. Morgan Lloyd,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,” put, 
and agreed to :—Bill, as amended, considered. 


Further Amendments made :—Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Great Seat [Satary]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —( Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson) - .. 1109 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 22, Noes 
13; Majority 9.—( Div List, No. 108.) 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of additional Salary to any Officer which may become payable under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session to amend the Law respecting the manner 
of passing Grants under the Great Seal, and respecting Officers connected therewith. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Costs Taxation (House of Commons) Bill [Bill 190]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Raikes) .. 1109 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 23. 


Children’s Dangerous Performances Bill (No. 64)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl De La Warr) ve EDO 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Tue MerropoLtitAN Water Surrty AnD Fire BrigApDE—REPORT OF THE 
SeLect ComMITTEE—MotTion ror ParpErs— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Correspondence be- 
tween the Society of Arts and the Secretary of State for the Home Department re- 
specting the Water Supply of the Metropolis,”’—( The Earl Granville) F113 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


ParLiAMENT —Stranpinc Orpers Nos. 95 anp 96—Observations, Lord 
Waveney ; Reply, The Lord Chancellor .. se .. 1128 


Statute Law Revision (Ireland) Bill (No. 80)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) .. 1133 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* (according to Order), and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on J/onday next. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 23. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—w. Or 


Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a third time,”—(Sir James M‘Garel 
Ho0gq) ; 
After Maio debate, Motion agreed to (Prince of Wales’s Consent, as Duke 
of Cornwall, signified) :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—aQrom— 


Pusiic Heatrn (IretAND) Act—Loans ror Pavine Works iv Dusiin— 
Question, Mr. M. Brooks; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 
Army—Tue Warrant oF Avucust 18, 1877—SupersEssion oF GENERAL 
Orricers— Question, Colonel North; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 
Tue Patriotic Funp—Powers oF oe ee Mr. J. R. 
Yorke; Answer, Colonel Stanley 
Mine Insrecrors’ Reports — Question, Mr. Macdonald : Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 
Royat ComMMIssIoN oN AcorEnts IN Mrnes—Exctuston “OF THE Press 
AND CoNSTITUTION OF THE ComMisston—Questions, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Soutn ArricA—THe Zutu War — Lorp OuEtMsrorv’ 8 ’ DespaTcHEs— 
Question, Sir Alexander Gordon; Answer, Colonel Stanley 
IrtsH Prisons Boarp—INFIRMARY SurcEons—Question, Mr. Errington ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther oc a 
‘‘GeneraL Sraristican Axpstract’’ — ForeicGn ‘Tarirrs oN BRITISH 
PropuceE—Questions, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. John Bright; Answers, 
Viscount Sandon 
South Arrica — THE ZuLv War — Rr- INFORCEMENTS FROM InpIA — 
Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Colonel Stanley . 
PaRLIAMENT—BUvSINEsSS OF THE Hovs—E—Questions, Mr. Monk, Mr. Newde- 
gate, Mr. Dillwyn; Answers, Sir tit Selwin- Ibbetson, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 10 or 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


Tue British Inpran Assocration—ReEsotution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘this House regrets that Lord Lytton and his advisers have shown such 
unwise disrespect for the sentiments of a vast population, which is at the same time 
deprived of all constitutional representation, and subject to a harsh and —s 
taxation of the most oppressive kind,’’—(Mr. 0’ Donnell,)—instead thereof 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question:”—After short debate, Question put:—The House 

divided ; Ayes 215, Noes 36; Majority 179.—(Div. List, No. 109.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tue Nerrervitte Trust Prorerty—Tue Lovrs Instrrurion—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Kirk; Reply, The Attorney General for Ireland :—Short 
debate thereon 

Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” iy leave, with- 
drawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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Inp1a — East Invi Revenve Accountrs— Financia, Statement — Ap- 
JOURNED DEBATE [Szconp Nieut ]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question es May] :— 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now ‘adjourned, a 
(Mr. J. K. Cross : :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to :— 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday, 12th June. 


East Inpia [Loan ]— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Moved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the Secretary of State in Council of India to 
raise in the United Kingdom any sum or sums of money, not exceeding £10,000,000, 
for the service of the Government of India, on the security of the Revenues of 
India,” —(Mr. E. Stanhope) is Pi ; 


Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘£10,000,000,” in order to insert 
‘¢£5,000,000,” —( Mr. Edward Stanhope, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That ‘£10,000,000’ stand part of the proposed 
Resolution :””—After short debate, ‘Question put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘That ‘£5,000,000’ be inserted, instead thereof,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


Intoxicatine Liquors (IRELAND) Buit—TueE Apsournep DesateE—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Callan, Mr. Speaker 


Common Law Procedure and Judicature Acts Amendment 
Bill [Bill 181 ]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Waddy) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday 9th June. 


Costs Taxation (House of Commons) Bill [Bill 190]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(M/r. Raikes) . 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Mr. “James : :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 21, Noes 41; 
Majority 20.—(Div. List, No. 110.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to ;—Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without Amend- 
ment ; to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Barristers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. Patrick Martin, Mr. evans Harman) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 194] ° 


Registration of Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. 
Maurice Brooks, Major Nolan); presented, and read the first time [Bill 195] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 26. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE War—SIGNATURE OF A TREATY oF PEAceE—Observation, 
Viscount Cranbrook : 

Soutp Arrica—NATAL AND THE TRANSVAAL—APPOINTMENT OF Siz GARNET 
WotsELEY as Hico CommissionER—Statement, The Earl of Beacons- 
ar’ _— The Earl of vase fe : Answer, The Earl of Beacons- 
fi ; 
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Army—TxE BricapE Depét System—ReEsoLvTIons— 


Moved to resolve— 

“1, That the military system of brigade depéts or sub-districts introduced in the 
year 1872 has proved a source of expense to this country incommensurate with its 
general results, and that steps should therefore be taken for their gradual absorption 


or diminution in number. 

“2. That the present state of our military organisation is a source of immediate 
anxiety quite irrespective of the extreme youth of the regular forces of the Army 
occasioned by enlistment for short service; and that in view of the various reports 
on the subject of the several Committees already appointed by successive Secretaries 
of State for War, this House hears with concern the intimation that Her Majesty's 
Government are unprepared with any remedial measures without the pre 
investigation of a further additional Committee,’—(The Earl of Galloway.) 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill— 
Read 2 (according to order); Committee negatived ; Then Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXVII. and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), and dispensed with; Bill 


read 3, and passed. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 26. 
PETITION. 


—a-0.or— 


AFGHANISTAN (ExpensEs oF Minitary OPerations)—InctpencE oF Ex- 
PENDITURE—Petition presented (Mr. Gladstone) - es 


QUESTIONS. 
—o0.om— 


Sourn Arrica—TxHe Orvin anp Mitrrary Commanps—Statement, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Question, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 
AaricuLtturAL Sratistics—TuHe Corn Returns— Question, Mr. Clare 
Read ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 
Rrssonisu (IrELAND)—Questions, Mr. Verner, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. 
Callan; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther , 
Posr Orrick (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT)— FEMALE CrzrKs — Question, Mr. 
Chamberlain; Answer, Lord John Manners : 
Irish CHURCH Misston — Disrrrpution or Tracts — Questions, Mr. 
O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther, The Attorney General for 
Treland ‘ 2 
PartiaMentary Exzcrions—Happineron Burcus— Question, Mr. Hop- 
wood; Answer, The Lord Advocate 
AFRICA (Wesr Coast)—TREATIES WITH Native Curers—Question, Mr. 
Ashbury; Answer, Mr. Bourke = 
AFGHANISTAN — THE War—GENERAL Rozerts’ SuprLeMentary Despaton 
—Question, General Shute ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 
Epvcation (ScoTtanD) Acr—Barvas (Istanp oF LEwIs) Scoot Boarp— 
Question, Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answer, The Lord Advocate eas 
Fis1—Exercution or Native Prisoners—ALLEGED BaRBARITIES—Question, 
Mr. A. Moore; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on 
Sout Arrica—THE Zutvu War—OverturEs oF PracE—Question, Mr. 
Sullivan ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
Poor Law (Inztaxp)—BLiEssiNcton Dispensary (Naas Untow) Meprcat 
Orric—ER—Question, Mr. Parnell; Answer, Mr. ‘J. Lowther aa 
Sourn ArricA—(EXPENSES OF Mrurrary OprratTions)—EstmMatTE OF ExPEn- 
DITURE—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer ve bit: t 
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TurKEY—Tue Awncio-Turxish Oonvention—ConsvuLar APPOINTMENTS IN 
Asta Minor—Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson ‘e ee 

FrancE—PRoLoncation or THE TREATY OF Commerce—Question, Mr. W. 
Cartwright; Answer, Mr. Bourke ‘ 

TurkeY—Anti-Stave TrapE Tre ary—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ~ 

CrmanaL Cope (InpicrasLe OFrENcEs) Brt—Rereat or Srarvres— 
Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, The Attorney General 

PARLIAMENTARY Rerorrinc — RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SeELEct Com- 
MITTEE—Question, Mr. Chamberlain; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer és 

PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT oF “Pusuic Bustess—Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer fis 

Sourn Arrica— Ecypr—Furruer Paprers—Questions, The Marquess of 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain; Answers, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer * ; a oe 


Sours Arrica—TuEe Civi AnD estas Commanps—Explanation, Sir 

Robert Peel .. oi 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ ’—(Mr. Sullivan: :)—After 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sourn Arrica—Tue Transvaat—Notice of Amendment to Motion, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Observation, Mr. Speaker ‘ 

Arouantstan—THE War—SIcnaTurE OF A TREATY OF Pracr—Observa- 
tions, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 4 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 — 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Esrmates [ Progress. | 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £339,680, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners and other Officers 
appointed under the 6th and 7th Sections of the Prison Act, 1877, and the Expenses 
of the several Prisons in England and Wales to which thé at Act applies ” 

Aiter debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’’—(M7r. Parnell :)—After further debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

After short debate, “Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item for Pay 
and Allowances of Officers, including Uniform, be reduced by the sum of £75,000,” 
—(Mr. Parnell :)—After further short debate, Question put:—The Committee 
divided :—Ayes 24, Noes 120; Majority 96.—(Div. List, No. 111.) 

Original Question again proposed .. 

After debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’—(Mr. O'Connor Power :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a further sum, not exceeding 
£1,101,400, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the 
Charge for the following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year 
—s on the 31st day of March 1880, viz.:—[Then the several Services are set 

orth 

Moved, i That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,’ *—(Mr. 0’ Connor Power : Nine 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock, 
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East Invi [Loan]— 
Resolution [May 23] reported os .. 1325 


= sj ogee agreed to:—Bill ordered (Ur. Raikes, Mr. 
ward Stanhope, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; ted, and 
the first time [Bill 197.] , ee eee 


Public Health Act (1875) Amendment Bill [Bill 33]— 
Bill considered in Committee. [Progress, 7th April] ee .. 1826 
(In the Committee.) 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Zhursday 12th June. 


East Inp1a Loan [Consonmatep Funp]— 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to issue, out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the sum of two million pounds sterling, during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1880, by way of Loan, to the Secretary of State in Council of India. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Conveyancing and Land Transfer (Scotland) Act (1874) Amendment Bill— 


Ordered (Mr. Yeaman, Mr. Baxter, Dr. Cameron); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 198] S ie ms ce .. 1828 
Lord Clerk Register (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross) ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 196] oe oe -- 1828 
Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mv. James Lowther, Mr. Attorney General for 

Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 199] ai -- 1328 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 27. 


Private Br.us— 


Ordered, That the time for the Second Reading of any Private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons, limited by the Order of the 4th day of March last to the 10th 
day of June next, be extended to the 17th day of June next. 


PRIVATE AND PrRovIsIonAL ORDER CoNFIRMATION Bitts— 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order Con- 
firmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the House 
at Whitsuntide, be extended to the first day on which the House shall sit after the 
recess. 


Sovrn Arrica—NATAL AND THE TRANSVAAL—APPOINTMENT OF Str GARNET 
Wotsetrty as Hicu Commissioner — Questions, Observations, The 
Earl of Carnarvon; Reply, Earl Cadogan; Question, The Earl of 
Kimberley ; Answer, Earl Cadogan os ee .. 1829 


West Donegal Railway Bill [u.u.J— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee” .. 1331 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


Prosecution of Offences Bill (No. 74)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) .. 1835 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next, 
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Disqualification by Medical Relief Bill (No. 6)— 


House in Committee .. 1838 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be eas on Thursday 


next. 


Tre ADMINISTRATOR OF THE Straits SETTLEMENTS—TuHE SvuLTan or JoHoR 


—Motton ror ParErs— 

Moved, “‘ That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of the 
Treaty of 1855 between the Sultan of Johor and his Tumonggong, and for the 
correspondence respecting Muar since the death se the late Sultan of Johor,” tts 


Lord Stanley of Alderley) 1341 
After short debate, Motion ogres: to. 


Tur Apmrratty—TxE Navat DrparTMEnt—Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Camperdown; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ., 1350 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 27 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—o0on— 
Satmon DiszasE (Enoiranp anp Scotitanp)—Question, Captain Milne- 
Home; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ . 1852 
Sout Arrica—THE Zutu War—Rertvurns or KIt1ep, ‘ke. —Question, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, Colonel Stanley ‘ . 1352 
Tuames River Trarric Commirree—TuE Rerort—Questions, Captain 
Pim, Lord Francis Hervey ; Answers, Mr. J. G. Talbot . 1858 
Tar “Prinorss Atice” CataMity —- PRocEEDINGS AT THE Inouzst— 
Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. . 1358 
Cyprus—ADMINISTRATION OF THE GovERNMENT—Questions, Sir J ulian 
Goldsmid ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1354 
Crnowat Law—Oase or Epxonp GaLLEY—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; An- 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1855 
Poor Law—Duvuptey, &c.—Tne Truck Sysrem—Question, Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 1356 
RrpBonisM (InELanp)—Tyronz—Question, Mr. Callan ; Answer, Mr. J. 
Lowther 1356 
Nationat Scnoot TEACHERS (Inetayp) — LzcrsLation — Question, Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther . 1356 
Sourn Arrica—Tne Zoxv War—Instrvcrions To Sir Garner Wotseney 
—Question, Mr. Sullivan; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1357 
Poor Law (Ireaxp)—MowacHan Boarp or Guarprans—Questions, Mr. 
Callan, Mr. Newdegate; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther .. . 1358 
THE ADMIRALTY—THE Direcror or Nava Construction—Question, Mr. 
D. Jenkins; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . 1859 
Cyprus — ADMINISTRATION oF JusTICE—THE Orprvances—Question, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. . 1360 
Grerce—Ovrrvs—FourrHer Parers—Questions, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. 
Monk ; Answers, Mr. Bourke . 1860 
Ecyrr—Te Frenon anp Encuisn Governments—Question, Mr. Otway ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke . 1361 
WELLIneTon CottEcE—THE Commrssion—Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke ; An- 
.. 1862 


swer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Turkey—Consvt Buivunt’s Rerort—Question, "Lord Elcho; " Answer, Mr. 

Bourke és .. 1862 
Partiament—Rvres anp Practice or THE Hovse—Tue Cross Bencues 

AND THE GatLERy—Observations, Mr. C. Beckett-Denison; Reply, 

Mr. Speaker “ oe cs % .. 1362 
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| May 27.) 
Sovurh Arrica—Txre Zotu War— Tse TransvaAaAL— Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
PaRLIAMENT — Pustic Business — Docs Reauration Ireranp Bmt— 
Question, Major Nolan ;' Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


Sourn Arrica—Sir Bartz Frere—Question, Mr. Courtney; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach ve ‘i ‘ 


MOTIONS. 
101 — 
Tae WairsuntmE Recess— 
Moved, ‘That this House, at its rising, do adjourn until ured 9th 
June,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


Sovurn Arrica—Tue Zotv War—Observations, Mr. Sullivan :—Debate 
thereon os . 


AGRICULTURAL DEpREssION IN IRELAND—Observations, Mr. O’Donnell .. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘9th,’”’ in order to insert ‘‘2nd,”— 
(Mr. O Donnell,)—instead thereof. 

Question roposed, “That ‘9th’ stand part of the Question: ”—After 
short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That this House, at its rising, do adjourn until Monday 9th 


June. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 — 


East Inp1a Loan [Consonmatep Fuyp]— 


Resolution [May 26] reported .. 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to: :—Bill ordered (Mr. Ratkes, Ur. 
Edward Stanhope, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Metropolis (Little Coram Street, Bloomsbury, Wells Street, 
Poplar, and Great Peter Street, Westminster) Improve- 
ment Provisional Orders Confirmation Bill [ Zords|— 


Bill considered in Committee, and reported, with an Amendment 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be considered upon Tuesday loth 
June, at Two of the clock :”"—After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill [Bill 119]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now taken into Consideration,” — 
(ifr. Vans Agnew) 
After short debate, Moved,*« That the Debate be now adjourned, »__( Ur. 
Ernest Noel :\—After further short debate, it being 10 minutes be- 
fore Seven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till this day. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 29. 
Conraciovs Diseases (Anrmats) Act, 1878—American Pics—Question, 
The Earl of Belmore; Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon .. 


Omnibus Regulation Bill (No. 41)— 
Committee put of to Tuesday the 17th of June next 
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[May 29.] Page 
Children’s Dangerous Performances Bill (No. 64)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 2 .. 1407 
After short debate, House to be again in Committee on Tuesday the 17th 
of June next. 
TuRKEY—OCrETE—REPORTED DistuRBANCES—Question, Observations, Lord 
Colchester ; Reply, The Marquess of Salisbury bis .. 1408 
CrminaL Law—381 Vicr. c. 24—Exercurion oF CATHERINE CHURCHILL AT 
TaunToN—ADMISSION OF THE PreEss—Question, Observations, Lord 
Houghton; Reply, Earl Beauchamp :—Short debate thereon .. 1412 
Metropolitan Public Carriage Act Amendment Bill [1.1.] — Presented (The 
Lord Steward); read 1* (No. 105) .. ft ‘< - 1415 
LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 30. 
Army —Army OrGANIZATION—THE ComMITTEE—Question, Observations 
Lord Truro; Reply, The Lord Chancellor ‘ .. 1416 
Hares (Ireland) Bill (No. 89)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3°,” —(Zhe Viscount Massereene) .. 1417 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday the 16th of June next. 
Army—Tue ConpiTion oF THE ARMY AND THE SHorT-Service SysteEM— 
1418 


Address for Papers (Lord Strathnairn) ‘ie as oe 
After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, 

1. The number and their rank of officers of battalions on foreign service or on first 
appointment on the Linked Battalion system who since the 1st of April 1876 have 
served at Brigade Depdéts, and how long; also the number of rank and file and of 
non-commissioned officers, being the respective strength of the companies forming 
the Brigade Depdts, including non-effectives, and their employment; and also the 
average monthly strength of a Brigade Depét : 

2. The number since the 1st of April 1876 of Brigade Depdt parades and drills, stating 
what drills, or movements under the colonel commandant of the four Depot Com- 
panies, including the Auxiliary Forces, Militia, &c. : 

3. The annual expense of the colonels commandant, the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the Brigade Depdts actually and practically formed together, 
with the expense of concentration of troops, if any, travelling, officers mess, and 
other miscellaneous expenses attendant on the Brigade Depdt system : 

4. The armed force, whether line, brigade depdt, first class army reserve, militia, 
yeomanry, volunteers, or pensioners whom the colonel commandant is authorised to 
inspect or call out for drill purposes in his sub-district, or for aid, if necessary, to the 
civil power : 

5. The armed force and of what description in a sub-district under the orders of its 
colonel commandant : 

6. Whether the first class army reserve men are concentrated in a sub-district at the 
Brigade Depdt stations for their seven days annual instruction, and, if not, where 
and by whom drilled, and in what drill: 

7. Number of recruits since 1871 tried for fraudulent enlistment, that is for having 
sworn, although under age, in their attestation papers that they were of the proper 
age; and what steps have been taken to prevent the award of “ bringing money” 
for fraudulent enlistments : 

8. Any hattalion, which on account of the Linked Battalion system and of the necessity 
of its being at home in order to relieve its linked or other battalion at the termination 
of its foreign service, or on account of any other cause, has been ordered home in 
breach of the rules of the Regulation Foreign Service Roster before the completion 
of its foreign service : 

9. Return in continuation of a Return to an Address of the House of Lords, dated the 
28th of February 1876: 

10. Return of Double or Linked Battalions at home being stationed in the district or 
sub-district of their Brigade Depét or Centre : 
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[May 30.] 
Army—Tue Conpition or THz Army AND THE SHort-Service Sysrem—continued. 
11. Any re be py of the opinions of general officers commanding districts at home or in 
— of Pit abroad of the disadvantages of the under age of the men under 
eir command 


12. A Return of the First Class Army Reserve men who have volunteered lately, specify- 
ing whether they were in civil employment or without it,—(The Lord Strathnairn.) 


CuurcH or Enctanp—Giese Lanps—Morion ror A Return— 


Moved for, “ A Return from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and from the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty of all sales of lands belonging to or held in trust for parochial 
benefices or districts which have been effected or assented to by them respectively 
during the last ten years, specifying in each case the amount of land sold, the rental 
of the same, and the price obtained for it; also the like particulars of ‘all cases in 
which sales have been refused within the same period,” —(The Bishop of Peterborough) 


Motion agreed to :—Return ordered to be laid before the House. 


Convention (Ireland) Act Repeal Bill (No. 77)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,”—( Zhe Lord O’ Hagan) - 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday the 16th of June next. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


—oj0nn— 


Inp1a — Return or EccrestasticaAn SaAvarres — Question, Mr. Baxter; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. - 

Treaty oF Bertin—THe 23RD Arricte—TuE EvRoPEan "Provinces OF 
TurKEY—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Bourke Be 

Poor Law (IrevanpD)— THe Monacuan Boarp or GuarpiaAns—Question, 
Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther... 

Sour Arrioa—Tue Zutv War—Overrures or Peacr—DETENTION oF 
MeEssencers—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach . 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—GREECE AND Cyprus—Questions, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Sir Julian Goldsmid; Answers, Mr. Bourke ix 

PARLIAMENT — Business oF THE Hovse — Questions, The Marquess of 
Hartington, Mr. Callan; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson . . oe o 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 — 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates [ Progress. | 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp JUusTIcE. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £129,351, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1880, for the Expense of the Maintenance of Juvenile Offenders in Reforma- 
tory, Industrial, and Day Industrial Schools in Great Britain, and for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Inspectors of Reformatories .. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £112, 000, for Industrial 
Schools, England, be reduced by the sum of £6,891,’—(Mr. "Tames Stewart : ‘)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That a sum, not exceeding £20,125, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1880, for the Maintenance of Criminal Lunatics in the Broadmoor Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, England ” ia ee oe 
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Suprpry—Crvit Service Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £18,125, be 
granted, &c.,”’—(Mr. Rylands :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £49,613, to complete the sum for the Lord Advocate and Criminal Proeeedings, 
Scotland.—After short debate, Vote agreed to “eS i a 

(4.) £45,931, to complete the sum for Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland.—After 
short debate, Vote’ agreed to os ee - oe 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £27,268, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices in Her Majesty’s General Register 
House, Edinburgh ”’ ¥ oe os oe 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£26,268, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh :)—After further short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £63,433, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, for the Expenses of the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, and of the 
Prisons under their control, including the Maintenance of Criminal Lunatics and 
the Preparation of Judicial Statistics ”’ ee ee -- 1484 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the item of £140, 
for Salary of Scripture Reader in Perth Prison, be omitted from the proposed Vote,” 
—(Mr. Biggar :)—After further short debate, Question put:—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 4, Noes 152; Majority 148.—(Div. List, No. 112.) 

Original Question again proposed .. os 2 ee 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £200 
for the Salaries of Female Scripture Readers in Perth Prison be reduced by £100,” 
—(Mr. Biggar :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £64,521, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, of Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, including certain 
Allowances under the Act 15 and 16 Vic.c. 83” .. oe .. 1610 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. 
Parnell :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(7.) £28,888, to complete the sum for the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, &c. Ireland. 

(8.) £8,387, to complete the sum for Probate, &c. Registries, Ireland. 

(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £7,574, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, for the Salaries and the incidental Expenses of the Court of Bankruptcy in 
Treland”’ iss as oe ae oa 4618 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,’—(Mr. Rylands :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withe 
drawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(10.) £1,195, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 


1460 
1464 


1471 


1609 


Crass VI.—SuPERANNUATION AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES, AND 
GRATUITIES FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £289,772, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, for Superannuation and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly employed 
in the Public Service, and for Compassionate or other Special Allowances and Gra- 
tuities awarded by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury ”’ se 

Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. 
Whitwell :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 30, 
Noes 120; Majority 90.—(Div. List, No. 113.) 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 


1517 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 
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[June 9. | Page 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 150]— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 20th May} .. 1518 


After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Acts Amendment Bill [Lords]— 


Bill considered in Committee [Bill 134] . .. 1541 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 
anno — 
Spirits Bill— 
Acts read; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Moved, “ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to consolidate the Law relating to the distilling, pectitying, or satiate 
and dealing in or retailing spirits,’’—(The Attorney General) 1541 
Motion agreed to:—Resolution reported:—Bill ordered (Ur. Attorney 
General, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 203.] 


Linen and Hempen Manufactures (Ireland) Bill—Acts read; considered in Com- 
mittee ; Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. James Lowther, Mr. 


Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 202] -» 1542 
Poor Removat— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee - .. 1542 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 3) Bill— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. a +s 1542 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 10. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—. 0 
Felixstowe Railway and Pier Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time’”’ .. 1543 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon this day three months,”’— 
( Colonel Jervis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—>0o— 
Raitways—TxeE Boarp or Intanp Revenvue—Serason TroxeTs—Question, 


Mr, W. H. James; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1548 
TIraty—Tue ITALIAN Por1ce—Question, Sir Eardley Wilmot; Answer, Mr. 


Bourke Be 1548 
Tax Ovstom Hovse—Sanrrary ‘IuprovemEnts—Question, “Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson “3 1549 


Oyprus—ADMINISTRATION OF THE IsLanD—Question, Sir J ulian Goldsmid ; 
Answer, Mr, Bourke ae os a »» 1550 
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Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now w adjourn, (Mr. Gourley : :)—After short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Sourn Arrica—TxHE ZuLtu War—lInstructions To Sir Garnet WoLsELEY 
—Question, Mr. Parnell; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ., 1562 


i [June 10.1 Page 
i Army Discreting anp Recuiation Brt—Questions, Major O’Beirne, Sir 

i" Henry Havelock ; Answers, Colonel Stanley rhs . 1550 
; Army OrcGanization — THe DEPARTMENTAL CoMMITTEE — Question, Mr. 

I Gourley; Answer, Colonel Stanley oe . 1551 

i. PaRLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF PvBLIC Busrvess — Question, Sir David 

ie Wedderburn ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1551 

iW Sours Arrica—Tne Zuiv War—Questions, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Julian 

AS Goldsmid ; Answers, Colonel Stanley .. . 1552 

i Army OrcanizaTtion — THE DEPARTMENTAL CoMMITTEE — . Ceaanbatinds. 

iH Mr. Gourley . . 1553 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—or0o— 


Army Discipline and Regulation Bill [Bill 88]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 8th May] . 1563 
After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


—<—0o— 


Lonpon Scnoot Boarp ExPENDITURE—RESOLUTION— 
Moved, “ That the rapidly increasing expenditure of the London School Board requires 
the early attention of the Government, with the view of imposing on it some more 
effectual checks than appear at present to exist » —(Mr. Reginald Yorke) -» 1624 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That. the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Jr. 
Mundella :\—After further short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate 
adjourned till Monday next. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Water Expenses) Bill—Ordered (Sir James M‘Garel 
Hogg, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Rodwell) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 204] 1649 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——70o— 


Hours of Polling (Boroughs) Bill [Bill 11]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Chamberlain) 1650 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,” —(Hr. 
Assheton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: 
—After long debate, Question P ut:—The House divided; Ayes 165, 
Noes 190; Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 117.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 
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MOTION. 
Oo Gon— 


Contaaious DisEasEs Acts— 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866—1869, 
their administration, operation, and effect :—List of the Committee. 


Ordered, That all Reports and Returns thereto relating be referred to the said Committee. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to receive 
Evidence which may be tendered concerning similar systems in British Colonies or 
in other Countries, and to report whether the said Contagious Acts should be main- 
tained, extended, amended, or repealed,—(Colonel Stanley) ; 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


Soutn Arrica—Tue Zutvu War—Estimate or ExPENDITURE—Questions, 
Mr. Childers, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘ 

Army Mepicat Service — INVALIDED Mepicat OFFICERS — ~ Question, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answer, Colonel Stanley ‘ ‘ 

Toe ANNUAL Financial SraTemEnt — Question, Mr. J. G. Hubbard ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

NortTHEern Bornro—Cession or Lanp, &c. — Questions, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Bourke , 

Arrica—WEsT Coast—SrERRA Lronst Customs Dv1res—Question, Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach es 

Cryton—Foop Scarciry—Question, Mr. Potter; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach . ‘ 

Inp1A—Tue Kirwee Prize Moxzy—Question, General Shute ; ; Answer, 
Mr. E. Stanhope 

Army DIscrPLinE AND REGunation Brit—Lxcistation as to Boory OF 
War—Question, General Shute; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Post Orrice—EasTern Maru Coxrnacr—Questions, Sir George Campbell ; 
Answers, Lord John Manners we si at 

Cuurch or Scortanp — Return or Communicants — Question, Mr. 
Macdonald; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Customs RE-ORGANIZ! ATION—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Hien Court or Jusrice (InELaNp)—Business- in THE CuaNncery Drvision 
—Question, Mr. Sullivan; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Stave TrapveE iy Souru Arrica—TREAtTY with Portvcat—Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

TurkKEY—THE TuRKISH GUARANTEED Loan, 1855—Questions, Mr. Dodson, 
Mr. Monk; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Cyrrus—THE New Corvace—Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey ; Anaiee, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Ovprus—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE Accounts — Question, Mr. Dodson ; : 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ; 

Law oF Copyricut—LecisiaTion—Question, Mr. Hanbury Tracy Answer, 
Lord John Manners 

Navy — Pensions or Serarants or Roya Marines — ’ Question, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Army—Computsory ReTiremMent—TuHE Roya Warrant oF May, 1878— 
Question, Mr. Stacpoole ; Answer, Colonel Stanley ‘ 

Post Orrice — Soxprers Letrers rrom Soutrn Arrica—Questions, Mr. 
Oliver Walker, General Shute; Answer, Lord John Manners eee 
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[June 12.] Page 
Sours Arrica—Tue Zutv War— ALLEGED CRUELTY oF THE BriTISH 
Troops—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1708 
Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. O’ Donnell :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
CriuinaL Law—Crrcunation or Discustrne ‘avec qennnasees Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . . 1718 
Crmanat Copz (InpicTaBLE OFFENCES) Brt—Rerort oF THE Comis- 
sIoNERS—Question, Sir Henry James; Answer, The Attorney General 1719 
Destors Acr (1869) AMENDMENT Brr1—Question, Mr. M. T. Bass; Answer, 
The Attorney General 1719 
UNREFORMED Monicrpat Corporations — Rerort or THE Comaisston— 
Question, Mr. Whitwell; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1720 
Post Orrick — Mat, Contract WITH THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
Stream Company — Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, Sir Henry 
=n, Selwin-Ibbetson . 1720 
FRraxcE—DEMONETISATION OF Srver—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke . 1720 
Sovurn Arrica—Tue Zuiv War—Insrrvorions to Sm GARNET WotsELey 
-—Question, Mr. Parnell ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1721 
Artizans’ Dwetiines Act, 1868—Private Buryinec Grounps—Question, 
Mr. Waddy ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1721 
PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF BustneEss—MOoRrNING Srrrivcs—Questions, 
Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Childers, Mr. Rylands; Answers, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 1722 
Easr Inpra Revenve Accourrs—Petitions presented, Mr. John Bright, 
Mr. Gladstone és is a .. 1728 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—we Qo — 
Inpia—Easr Inpia Revenve Accounts — THe Frinanoran StaTeMENT— 
ApsourneD Departs. [Turrp Nieut]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question Roe 2 —_ 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . 1724 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
. 1795 


Accounts considered in Committee : ve 
(In the Committee.) } 

After further short debate, Lesolved, That it appears “a the Accounts laid before this 
House that the Ordinary Revenue ‘of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 
1878 was £51,795,866; the Revenue from Productive Public Works, including the 
Net Traffic Receipts from Guaranteed Companies, was £7,173,435, making the total 
Revenue of India for that year £58,969,301 ; that the Ordinary Expenditure in India 
and in England, including Charges for ‘the Collection of the Revenue, for Ordinary 
Public Works, and for Interest on Debt exclusive of that for Productive Public Works, 
was £55,147,832; the Expenditure on Productive Public Works (Working Expenses 
and Interest), including the payments to Guaranteed Companies for Interest and Sur- 
plus Profits, was £7,364,556, making a total Charge for that year of £62,512,388 ; 
that there was an excess of Expenditure over Income in that year amounting to 
£3,543,087 ; and that the Capital Expenditure on Productive Public Works in the 
same year was £4,791,052. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


East India Loan (£5,000,000) Bill [Bill 197]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Edward 
Stanhope) , 
Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__( Sir George Campbell : :) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 
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Common Law Procedure and Judicature Acts Amendment 
Bill [Bill 181j— 

Bill considered in Committee .. ae is in 

[ House counted out. | 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 13. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate, [ House adjourned. } 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


oon — 


Navy—Tue Lare Mr. W. Frovp—E—Question, Mr. E. J. Reed; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

GenERAL Nationa Funp FoR ReEtier OF Famiuiss OF Soprers, Sartors, 
&c.—Question, General Shute ; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Army REGULATION Acr—CasHterEp PurcuasE Orricers—Question, General 
Shute; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

FIsHERY Laws—VIoLaTIon BY STEAM TRAWLERS — Question, Sir David 
Wedderburn; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

MINEs ReGubation Act, 1872 — Inspection or Coan Mines—Question, 
Mr. Burt; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

IsLAND OF Cyprus — PunisHMENt oF Priests — Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Prisons (InELAND)—RELIGIovs DeNominattons—Question, Mr. Biggar ; ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

ILLEGAL Lorrertes—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland 

South ArricAa—THE ZuLu War — OvERTURES or PEACE — ~ Question, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Army—TueE Firsr Cr Ass Army REsERVE— VoLUNTEERS—Question, Colonel 
Arbuthnot; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Coan Mivzs—Tue Divas CottieryY Expioston—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Ormanat Law—Oase oF Ryan—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. J. 
Lowther 

PAaRttAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF Pusiic Bustness—Questions, “Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Mr. Callan; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
an Qn 


Suppry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”»— 


Metrorotis—LocaL Taxation—Mortion ror a Setecr Commirree— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the powers of the Vestries 
of the Metropolis, and their administration of the funds at their ry ames? '—(Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words senna: to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’— 
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Suprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 
Rattways—Rattway Acoiwents—Tue Apoption oF Continuous Brakes 


—Observations, Mr. Baxter :—Debate thereon 1832 
Army—So.tpiers in Unirorm — Observations, Colonel “Muro ; Reply, 

Colonel Stanley ; Observations, Sir Walter B. Barttelot 1865 
Navy — Case or Mr. Jonn Crare—Observations, Mr. Biggar ; Reply, 

Mr. A. F. Egerton; Observations, Mr. Parnell ~. FOr? 
IreLanp—Carrtck-on-Suir BrirpceE—Observations, Mr. O’Donnell :— 

Short debate thereon me 1873 


Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ i leave, with- 
drawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 150|— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 9th June] 1875 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 





Inclosure Provisional Order (Whittington Common) Bill—Ordered (Sir Matthew 
Ridley, Mr. Secretary Cross); presented, and read the first time [Bill 207] -- 1886 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 16. 


Cuurcu or Encuanp—Tue Cuaprer or York CarnepRAL—CAsE oF THE 
Rey. James FiLemmne — Observations, Question, Lord Hampton; 
Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield ; phate tcc The te ea of 





; York .. 1887 
j Hares (Ireland) Bill (No. 89)— 
" House in Committee (according to Order) .. .. 1897 


Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday y next. 


Convention (Ireland) Act Repeal Bill (No. 77)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,”—( Zhe Lord O’ Hagan) .. 1898 
Motion agreed to; House in Committee: :—Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment; an Amendment made; and Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 
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Question, Observations, The Duke of St. Albans; Reply, Ear! 
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Army—Army OrGANIZATION— DEPARTMENTAL Pie eudied. Ob- 
servations, Lord Truro; Reply, Viscount Bury :—Short debate thereon 1901 
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NortTHERN BorngEo—Cession oF TERRITORY—Questions, Mr. W. E. Forster; 
Answers, Mr. Bourke : .. 1911 
RerropuctivE Loan Funp (Inztanp)—Loans ro Ctarz FisHErMEN— 
Question, Lord Francis Conyngham ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther . 1912 
IrELAND—Svuprty—THE VoTE FoR CuiEF SECRETARY’ s Orrice—Question, 
Major O’Beirne ; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson . 1912 
J amatca—-Cloottes—Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach 1912 
Ecypt—Mr. Vivian—Tae Parers—Questions, Mr. Otway, Mr. Whitwell ; 
Answers, Mr. Bourke é 1918 
Tar Rartway Commission Bint — LEGISLATION os Question, Mr. Monk ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. ae . 1914 
Vicroria — THE CONSTITUTIONAL Quzsrion - _ - Question, Mr, A. Mills ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks- Beach .. 1914 
Navy—Coatine at Sr. Vincent—Question, Colonel Beresford ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith .» 1914: 
CrmimnaLt Cope (InDIcTAaBLE OFFENCES) Brt—Memoranpum or THE Lorp 
Curer JusticE—Questions, Mr. Herschell, Mr. Wheelhouse ; Answers, 
The Attorney General, Mr. Assheton Cross .» 1915 
Army—Tue 42np Recrmenr—Questions, Mr. H. Samuelson ; Answers, 
Colonel Stanley . 1915 
Sourn Arrica—Tue Zutv War—Tue Ficur ar Rorxe’s ‘Darrr—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Stacpoole; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 1916 
Arwy—Brarps—Question, Mr. Stacpoole ; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 1916 
IrELAND—ForcisLE Dispersion oF A MEETING at Cooxkstown—Questions, 
Mr. Callan; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther . 1916 
Tretanp—Recistrars or County Courts—Question, Mr. Meldon ; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland . 1918 
South Arrica—Tue Transvaar—Question, Mr. Courtney ; ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach 4 Sd J .. 1919 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— oo Qon— 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates—[ Progress. | 
(In the Committee.) 
1919 


(1.) £50,600, Divine Service.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(2.) Motion ’made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a surh, not exceeding £29, 400, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Administration of Military 
Law, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1880” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £2,000, for the Salary of 
the Judge Advocate General, be omitted from the proposed Vote,” — (Major 
O' Beirne : -)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £266,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Medical Establishments and 
Services, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1880” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£261,200, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Meldon :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdra awn. 

Original Question again proposed .. 

After debate, Motion made, - and Question proposed, ‘*That a sum, not exceeding 
£262,200, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Parnell :)—After further short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £495,200, be 
granted to Her “Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Pay and Allowances of a 
Force of Militia, not exceeding 132,526, indlulion 30,000 Militia Reserve, which 
mt come in course of payment ——s the _* ending on the 3lst day of March 
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Suppty—Army Estimates—Committee—continued. 


After debate, Amendment proposed, “That Sub-head A of £275,000, in respect of 
Regimental Pay of Militia, be reduced by £25,000,”—(Mr. Parnell :}—Question 
proposed, “ That the said Item be so reduced: ’”—Question put:—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 8, Noes 190; Majority 182.—(Div. List, No. 120.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £47,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and 
Allowances, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1880” e es a sy 

Motion made, and Question proposed, *‘ That a sum, not exceeding £42,000, be granted, 
&c.,”’—(Major 0 Beirne :)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £512,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Volunteer Corps Pay and 
Allowances, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1880” ws Bs 33 ° 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


2003 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 150]— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Indian Marine Bill [Bill 182]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [19th May], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time:”—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. .. 2028 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Maltby Lands) Bill [Bill 31]-- 


Order for Second Reading read sis es 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


Salmon Fishery Law Amendment (No. 2) Bill [Bill 188]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Colonel Kingscote) 2030 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 


. 2029 


MOTION. 


— No 


Convict ‘‘ THEoporip1’’—Morton rok an ADDRESS— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of 
any Memorial presented by or on behalf of the Convict ‘Theodoridi : ’ 

“Of any Correspondence with respect to ‘Theodoridi,’ or Memorandum of any repre- 
sentations made on behalf of the Convict : 7 

“ And, of usual form, printed or lithographed, sent to the Judge who tried any convict 
on whose behalf any memorial may have been presented or representation made for 
his opinion,’’—-(Mr. Callan) om ee 5s 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

HE EARL OF CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I wish to ask the noble 
Viscount the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any or what steps have been 
taken undertheChefoo Convention of Sep- 
tember, 1876, to give effect to the clauses 
relating to the importation of opium, the 


VOL. CCXLVI. [rn1ep sertzs. } 





mission of exploration to Thibet and 
thence to India, and the appointment of a 
Commission to regulate the differences 
between the Colony of Hong Kong and 
the City of Canton? There are many 
questions of much importance comprised 
in the Chefoo Convention ; but Ishall only 
call your Lordships’ attention to those 


’ | points that are indicated in my Question. 


The Convention was agreed to two years 
ago. The first point to which I shall 
refer are the clauses regulating the im- 
portation of opium into China. These 
clauses, I may explain, provide that the 
opium should be put into bond, and 
that when taken out for the purposes of 
sale it should be subject to a certain tax 
called the Ui-kin; the exact conditions 
of which were to be the subject of agree- 
ment. The tax was originally a war 
tax, imposed in consequence of the 
Taeping rebellion ; but, like our own 
Income Tax in England, has since been 
maintained as an ordinary source of 
Revenue. Before any final settlement 
had been arrived at, Sir Thomas Wade, 
our Minister in China, who had come to 
this country, was sent to India, which 
country the question mainly affected, in 
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order to confer with the Indian autho- 
rities as to what the exact terms of the 
Convention should be. Sir Thomas 
Wade, I understand, has now returned 
to China, and probably he is not only 
in possession of the opinions of the 
Indian authorities, but has opened com- 
munications with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. I shall be glad to know from 
the noble Viscount the Secretary of State 
for India how the matter stands. With 
regard to the second point in my Ques- 
tion, which relates to a distinct article 
of the Convention, your Lordships will, 
no doubt, remember the case of Mr. 
Margary. It was desired to open up a 
trade route through Burmah to China, 
and an expedition — under Colonel 
Browne, I think—which was sent from 
India through Burmah with that object, 
successfully prosecuted its mission up to 
the borders of China. There it was 
met by Mr. Margary, Interpreter to the 
Mission at Shanghai. Mr. Margary 
was murdered on the Frontier, and the 
expedition came to nothing. Negotia- 
tions, however, were subsequently en- 
tered into, and powers were taken in this 
Convention to open up a trade route, 
not through Burmah to China, but 
through China to Thibet—an undertak- 
ing which is interesting, not only in a 
commercial, but also in a scientific and 
geographical point of view. We have 
Consular Agents posted at no great 
distance from the Thibet Frontier; and 
one of our Agents, I understand, made 
an expedition last year towards the 
Thibet Frontier. I shall be glad to know 
from my noble Friend whether he has 
received the Report of that expedition, 
and, if so,twhether he will lay it upon the 
Table ; also, whether the Article of the 
Convention relating to this subject has 
been carried into effect in any way? 
Both as regards the opium question and 
the Thibet expedition, large trade in- 
terests are involved ; and these interests, 
so long as the Convention remains un- 
ratified, or is not carried into effect, 
necessarily remain more or less in sus- 
pense. I come now to the last point in 
my Question—that relating to the dis- 
putes which have arisen between the 
Colony of Hong Kong and the City of 
Canton. For some time past the Hong 
Kong traders have been accused of sys- 
tematically violating the laws of China; 
and, on the other hand, Chinese cruisers 
have been accused of interfering in an ille- 


The Earl of Carnarvon 


{LORDS} 
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gitimate manner with the trade of Canton. 
The result, of course, has been a great 
deal of inconvenience, and sometimes 
that inconvenience has reached the point 
of actual mischief and risk. Power was 
therefore taken under the Convention to 
appoint a small Commission, composed 
of persons fully conversant with the de- 
tails of the question, which, on the one 
hand, should endeavour to secure a 
reasonable amount of freedom for the 
Hong Kong traders, and, on the other 
hand, should soregulatemattersas to pre- 
vent illegitimate mischief being done to 
the Revenue of Canton. The grievances 
are very strong on each side, and, no 
doubt, something must be given and 
taken by each party. I wish to know 
whether the Commission has been ap- 
pointed, whether anything has been 
done in connection with it, and, if so, 
what ? 

Lorp HAMMOND regretted that the 
ratification of the Convention should 
have been so long delayed on our part— 
the more so, as British commerce was al- 
ready in the enjoyment of benefits which 
the Convention was intended to secure; 
while the advantages to which the 
Chinese considered themselves entitled 
had, so far, been steadily withheld. He 
could not but think that our future 
relations with China might very much 
depend upon the manner in which the 
terms of the Convention were treated by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He was 
well aware that the date at which China 
should come into the enjoyment of those 
advantages was subject to an understand- 
ing between Her Hajesty’s Government 
and other Powers ; but that understand- 
ing did not seem yet to have been arrived 
at; and until the Chinese obtained the 
advantages which were held out to them 
—namely, facilities for the suppression 
of smuggling—he thought they might 
fairly demand that the British should 
withdraw from the ports which had been 
opened to British commerce. The Indian 
opium trade with China would not, he 
believed, be prejudiced }y the ratifica- 
tion of the Convention; and he would 
remind those to whom that fact might be 
a subject of regret that the exclusion of 
Indian opium from China would not, 
owing to the extended cultivation of 
the native poppy, prevent the Chinese 
from smoking opium. It was to be 
hoped that the questions respecting pre- 
vention of smuggling between Hong 
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5 China—The Chefoo 


Kong and China would be arranged in 
a manner satisfactory at once to the 
Colony of Hong Kong and to the Chi- 
nese Government. As regarded the open- 
ing up of intercourse between China 
and India through Thibet, it was most 
desirable, before we attempted to send 
another mission of exploration, that we 
should be sure there was no risk of the 
repetition of the disaster which had 
occurred in attempting to open inter- 
course between China and India through 
Burmah. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that two years ago he had been 
asked by those who were interested in the 
China trade to put the first of the Ques- 
tions now put to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs ; but he had to post- 
pone it as the Government had not then 
come to any decision. The Chinese Go- 
vernment had fulfilled their part of the 
Treaty, and quite recently an English 
traveller had journeyed unmolested from 
Shanghai to Burmah. It was putting 
Sir Thomas Wade in an unfair position 
to send him back to Pekin with the 
Chefoo Convention unratified by us. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: It 
is perfectly true that, owing to certain 
defects in the structure of this Conven- 
tion, it has not been hitherto possible to 
ratify it; and we are awaiting the Re- 
port from Sir Thomas Wade of his com- 
munications with the Chinese Govern- 
ment before we can proceed further in 
that direction. I am wholly unable to 
agree with the noble Lord the late 
Under Secretary (Lord Hammond) in 
thinking that we have done thereby any 
injury to the Chinese, or that we ought 
to compensate them for that injury in 
the manner the noble Lord suggests. He 
pointed out that the Chinese, by virtue 
of this Convention, have opened to us a 
certain number of ports. That stipula- 
tion, he says, has been performed; but 
the stipulation with respect to submitting 
opium to li-kin has not been performed. 
We ought, therefore, in honour, he says, 
to give back to the Chinese that which 
they have given to us, by withdraw- 
ing from those ports which they have 
opened. My impression is that if the 
Chinese could be asked they would be 
ill-satisfied with the demands of their 
advocate. Certain ports have been 


opened to British trade—not an injurious 
thing to the nation in which those ports 
are situated. I believe a tolerably ac- 


{May 9, 1879} 
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tive trade is being carried on, and, no 
doubt, it brings a considerable revenue 
to the Chinese Treasury. The proposal 
of the noble Lord—more Chinese in his 
views of trade than the Chinese them- 
selves—is, that we should close up the 
avenues of this trade and dry up these 
sources of revenue, and then tell the 
Chinese we are compensating them for 
the non-settlement of thé question of 
li-kin for opium. I think they would 
repudiate their advocate. This is not a 
question of hypothesis. By the Conven- 
tion, the Chinese are only bound to open 
these ports on the performance of the 
stipulations with respect to li-kin. They 
have not waited for the stipulations ; 
they have opened them atonce. Do you 
imagine they have done it out of pure 
benevolence? Certainly not; for they 
know it is for their interest as well as 
ours that the trade between the two 
countries should be unrestricted. The 
difficulty which arises under the clause 
of the Convention is a very simple one. 
In the first place, the proposal with 
respect to ii-kin on goods in general is 
that it should be levied on all goods 
going into China except within a very 
limited area which is called ‘‘ the Con- 
cessions;’’ and to that limitation some 
foreign Governments take strong objec- 
tion. Therefore, it is provided that 
the stipulations shall not come into 
operation until an understanding has 
been arrived at with them. They have 
not yet accepted these stipulations of 
the Convention, and, therefore, it is 
clearly impossible they should come 
into operation. That is a matter over 
which we have not any control. The 
hi-kin is not the ordinary taxation of 
the country; it is a species of octrot 
levied at the boundary of every Pro- 
vince; it is levied very much at the dis- 
cretion of the provincial Governors ; 
they can raise it or lower it as they 
please ; but there is always this security 
for the foreign trader—that, as long as 
the collection of the duty is left in the 
hands of Chinese officials, smuggling, 
when the duty becomes high, is not a 
very difficult matter, and, therefore, there 
is a natural check upon these provincial 
Governors which prevents them raising 
li-kin to an extravagant amount. With 
respect to opium, this Convention pro- 
poses what undoubtedly would be a very 
drasticremedy—thatthe collection should 
be placed in the same hands as that 
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which collects the Customs—that is to 
say, European hands. In that case 
smuggling would be absolutely barred, 
and the tax upon opium might be raised 
to any amount provincial Governors 
pleased. That would be a result which, 
practically, would neutralize the policy 
which hitherto has been pursued by this 
country in respect to that drug. Never- 
theless this is the interpretation which 
some persons have placed upon the Con- 
vention. I think my noble Friend who 
asked the Question (the Earl of Carnar- 
von) did not fall into that error. He 
said, by the last sentence of the 3rd 
clause of the Convention, that the amount 
of li-kin collected should not be left to 
the discretion of these Governors, but 
that it should be settled, in the first in- 
stance, how much &-kin should be levied 
before they gave to the levying of that 
li-kin the additional security which the 
Convention offered. The clause says 
that the amount of /i-kin will be decided 
by the provincial Governments according 
to the circumstances of each; but it 
seems to be a question whether this is, 
or is not to be, done before the Conven- 
tion is put into operation. We propose 
to wait until that clause is put into a less 
ambiguous form and a distinct under- 
standing is arrived at with respect to it. 
I do not think this country will be en- 
titled to say that no additional duty in 
the form of Ui-kin should be levied upon 
opium. I conceive there may be circum- 
stances in the financial position of China 
which would make that a harsh decision. 
Probably, a certain rise in duty may be 
effected without a serious interference 
with the trade; but when we are told 
that the probable rise is to be some- 
thing like 300 per cent, it at once be- 
comes evident that if this clause were 
carried into operation in the form in 
which some people understand it, the re- 
sult would not be a benefit to the finances 
of China, but simply a protection to the 
growth of the native poppy; and that is 
a result we cannot favour. Under these 
circumstances, we felt it necessary that 
further explanations with the Chinese 
Government should be entered into, so 
that a Convention of this important 
character should be free from doubt as 
to its exact meaning. The policy which 
the Government has consistently pursued 
should be steadily adhered to. I hope 
we shall soon have a communication 
from Sir Thomas Wade which will justify 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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us in concluding that a definitive ar- 
rangement has been arrived at. With 
respect to the second Question—that 
concerning the mission of exploration to 
Thibet and thence to India—not much 
oe has been made. Since this 

onvention was signed the affairs of 
Central Asia have become much more 
troubled on the boundaries between 
Russia and China, in Kashgar; and, 
again, onthe Western boundary of Thibet 
a very considerable disturbance has oc- 
curred, which re-acted on the Government 
of Thibet—the most jealous Government 
in the world—making them unwilling, 
even at the bidding of their superiors at 
Pekin, to admit an English expedition. 
We should be incurring dangers which 
the advantages to be gained would not 
at all justify if we insisted, in the face 
of these circumstances, on pushing for- 
ward any expedition. With respect to 
the third matter—the appointment of a 
Commission to regulate the differences 
between Hong Kong and the City of Can- 
ton—if you look at the 7th section, you 
will find that this is a unilateral provi- 
sion in favour of the British Govern- 
ment on account of the interference of 
the Customs Revenue cruisers with the 
junk trade of the Colony. It was a pro- 
vision inserted in order to redress griev- 
ances felt by the Governor of Hong Kong. 
He has reported that the grievance it 
was intended to remedy has ceased, and 
there is, therefore, no further reason to 
appoint the Commission. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (OFFICERS) 
BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amend the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Acts—Was presented by The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR; read 1%, (No. 76.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Robert 
Peter Lawrie esquire, for Canterbury. 

Pustic Brts—Resolution in Committee— Ordered 
First Reading — Banking and Joint Stock 
Companies (No. 2) * [168]. 




















9 Treaty of Berlin— 
ere Reading—West India Loans * 
[167]. 
First Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Clonmel, &c.) * [166]. 
Second Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Bothwell) * [152]. 

Committee —Summary Jurisdiction (re-comm) 
[138]—nz.P. 

Considered as amended — Valuation of Lands 
(Scotland) Amendment * [16]. 

Third Reading — Statute Law Revision (Ire- 
land) * [132], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—on or 


TREATY OF BERLIN—EASTERN 
ROUMELIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he had given 
Notice that he would ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, What modification 
has been introduced into the Treaty of 
Berlin in reference to paragraphs two 
and three of Article twenty-two of that 
Treaty, which, in the official English 
translation, stand as follows :— 


“The period of the occupation of Eastern 
Roumelia and Bulgaria by the Imperia! troops 
is fixed at nine months from the date of the 
exchange of the ratification of the present 
Treaty. The Imperial Russian Government 
undertakes that within nine months the passage 
of its troops across Roumania shall cease and 
the Principality shall be completely evacuated ?”’ 


Perhaps he might be allowed to state 
that these paragraphs were taken from 
the Copy of the Treaty of Berlin which 
was despatched by our Representatives 
at Berlin to the Principal Secretary of 
State at home, and the first to be laid 
upon the Table of the House and pub- 
lished in the country. The official 
version, however, showed that it con- 
tained a very remarkable mistranslation, 
and that it ought to run thus— 


‘©The Imperial Russian Government under- 
takes that within the space of a further period 
of three months,”’ &c. 


He did not propose, therefore, to put the 
first part of his Question, and only would 
ask, Whether, since the Treaty fixes a 
limit to the continued presence of Rus- 
sian troops in Roumania only, any date 
has been agreed upon as that before 
which Eastern Roumelia also shall be 
completely evacuated in case the Rus- 
sian authorities decide to ultimately 
withdraw their troops from that Pro- 
vince otherwise than through Rou- 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 


he had also a Question to put, consequent 
upon that of the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire. It was, Whether Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can explain to 
the House why an incorrect translation 
of the 3rd paragraph of the 22nd Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin was laid upon 
the Table ofthis House by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the 15th of July last, 
whereby the period accorded to Russia 
for the passage of troops across Rou- 
mania, and the complete evacuation of 
the Principality, was incorrectly stated 
to be nine months instead of twelve 
months; and, if he can explain to the 
House why, in the translation of the 4th 
Article of the Treaty above mentioned, 
the French word ‘‘ avant” was trans- 
lated ‘‘ after” instead of ‘‘ before.” 
Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I am glad thatthe 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) has asked his Question 
just after that of my hon. Friend behind 
me, because my hon. Friend has given 
the explanation which I was going to 
give in answer to the hon. and gallant 
Member’s Question, and which, in fact, 
was given by me last year in this House. 
It will be in the recollection of the 
House that I took the opportunity, last 
year, in answer to a Question put by 
the hon. Member for Rochester (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid), of saying that there 
were certain inaccuracies in the transla- 
tion of the Treaty which I had laid upon 
the Table of the House, and that those 
inaccuracies arose in consequence of the 
very great hurry that took place in the 
translation and the anxiety of the Go- 
vernment not to lose a moment in placing 
the Treaty before the House. That is 
the explanation I gave last year, which 
the House, having all the circumstances 
in its recollection, was good enough to 
accept. I then took occasion to express 
my regret that those inaccuracies should 
have taken place; but I stated that no 
substantial inconvenience, except that 
caused temporarily to Members of the 
House, would result, because a correct 
translation would be laid upon the 
Table when the ratification of the Treaty 
took place. The hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Hanbury) has just ex- 
plained that another translation was laid 
upon the Table after the ratification. 
The hon. and ant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire has not been kind enough 
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revious translation, which, as I said 
Pofore, was inaccurate. But I do not 
think anybody will say that the subse- 
quent translation was inaccurate. With 
regard to the last Question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Stafford- 
shire, I have to state that the evacuation 
of Eastern Roumelia will take place with 
all reasonable despatch. I think I may 
also say that if my hon. Friend will refer 
to historical precedents upon subjects of 
this kind, he will find that this is as com- 
plete an answer as can be given by the 
Government. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was not aware that an explanation 
had been made last Session, or he 
should not have put his Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ALLEGED CRUELTY 
AT HANLEY.—QUESTION. 


Eart PERCY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of Hannah Martin, a far- 
mer’s wife, who is reported to have 
been charged before the stipendiary 
magistrate at Hanley, on the 7th of 


April last, with having, for a trifling 
offence, beaten her child of nine years 
old while naked, and afterwards rubbed 
turpentine and salt into the wounds; 
the child being in consequence of this 
treatment ‘‘one mass of wounds from 


neck to feet”’; and, whether it is true 


that 
“The magistrate, taking a lenient view of 


the case, cautioned the woman and inflicted a 
nominal fine and costs, which amounted to one 
guinea ?” 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, this 
is an instance of a newspaper paragraph 
grossly misrepresenting the facts of a 
case, so far as I am able to ascertain 
them. I only wish that, in reporting 
thé&&e cases, the persons responsible 
would be more careful in being accurate ; 
because I am sure that, unintentional 
though it may be, such a representation 
of the proceedings of a Court of Justice 
is calculated to have a very bad effect 
throughout the country. The magistrate 
who dealt with the case writes to me— 


‘* Tt will be in your recollection that, a few 
weeks ago, I was in communication with you 
relative to another case which I tried at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, a report of which, as it appeared 
in some of the London papers, was a sensational 
one, and the invention of some local reporter. 


Mr. Bourke 
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Transport Departments. 


The same statement applies to this case. 
woman charged was the aunt, not the mother, 
of the child. The child beaten was not naked, ° « 
but was in her usual dress; and no turpentine 
or salt was used. In deciding the case, I was of 
opinion that the girl had received no more 
punishment than she really deserved, and I 
hesitated whether or not I should dismiss the 
summons; but as the mother was a poor woman 
living several miles off, and had taken out a 
summons, influenced by the fears of her daughter 
and some falsehood which had been told her, I 
ordered the costs to be paid, and inflicted a 
nominal fine of 1s.” 


I may add that a Question was given 
Notice of the other day with regard to 
another case. I presume the hon. Mem- 
ber found the statement untrue, and ac- 
cordingly has not put the Question. 


DOMINION OF CANADA — FORTUNE 
BAY, NEWFOUNDLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
there be any further papers in respect to 
the occurrences which took place in 
Fortune Bay, Newfoundland, January 
1878, than that which closed with a 
letter from the American Ambassador, 
date 9th November 1878; if so, will he 
lay them upon the Table, or if the matter 
has been arranged, will he state the 
terms of the agreement ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, no com- 
munications had taken place between the 
British and American Governments since 
November 9 on the subject mentioned 
in the hon. Gentleman’s Question. 


ARMY —COMMISSARIAT AND TRANS- 
PORT DEPARTMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
with reference to the replies given by 
the War Department during the last 
three years, the promised Warrant re- 
organizing the Commissariat and Trans- 
port Departments is yet decided upon ; 
when it is likely to be issued; and, 
whether it will meet the grievances of 
the officers to which consideration has 
so often been promised ? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
the promised Warrant re-organizing the 
Commissariat and the Transport Depart- 
ments had been decided upon; and he 
had reason to believe, if it had not 
already gone to the Treasury, it would 
go to them in the course of this week. 
As to when the Warrant was likely to be 
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issued would depend upon the time taken 
by the Treasury to sanction the scheme. 
He was bound to say that the Warrant 
did not, in his opinion, meet the 
grievances of the officers; but the ar- 
rangements that were made in conse- 
quence of it would, he hoped, tend to 
remove some of the difficulties, though 
he should be sorry to say that it would 
redress every grievance. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1870—FOREIGN SHEEP. 


QUESTION. » ame 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether it is a fact 


that five hundred sheep brought from the 


Allan steamer ‘“‘ Nestorian ”’ from Monte 
Video to Plymouth were prevented from 
being landed, and ultimately obliged to 
be slaughtered on board; whether there 
are not three authorized places for the 
landing of foreign animals at Plymouth ; 
whether it is true that the ‘‘ Nestorian” 
was prohibited from landing her sheep 
at one of these places, when it would 
have been necessary to employ boats or 
tugs, by the refusal of the Board of 
Trade to allow boats or tugs to be em- 
ployed; whether the Board of Trade 
refused to allow the sheep to be landed 
at a second place, on the ground that it 
was reserved for horned cattle; and 
whether, and if so on what ground, ‘the 
authorities of the Royal Victualling 
Yard refused to permit the debarkation 
for the sheep at the third landing-place ; 
whether he is aware that this consign- 
ment was the first of an intended series 
of shipments of sheep from Monte Video 
to this Country; and, whether any steps 
have been taken to remove impedi- 
ments presented in this case, and which 
threaten to prove fatal to a trade tend- 
ing to cheapen the meat supply of Great 
Britain ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, as 
theallegationscontained in the Questions 
of the hon. Member do not tally with 
the facts reported to the Privy Council, 

erhaps I may give the information 
which the hon. Member wants, by tell- 
ing him exactly what occurred rather 
than by answering seriatim the Questions 
which he has put. Under the provisions 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 1878, animals brought from Uru- 
guay can only be landed ia this country 


for slaughter at a foreign animals’ | 
wharf. The Nestorian, with a cargo of 
i 
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500 sheep from Monte Video, called at 
Southampton about the end of April; but 
being unable to land there, as there was 
no foreign animals’ wharf, the vessel 
went over to Havre, and ultimately to 
Plymouth. The only foreign animals’ 
wharf in Plymouth is one established for 
victualling purposes in the Royal Vic- 
tualling Yard. An application was then 
made to the Admiralty to allow the ani- 
mals to be there landed for slaughter ; 
but the Yard being entirely occupied 
with stores,-the Admiralty were com- 
pelled to decline. The shippers then 
asked for permission to slaughter the 
animals on board and land the meat at 
Glasgow, and this has been done under 
the superintendence of the Inspector of 
the port. Any inconvenience which may 
have occurred resulted from this cargo 
of sheep being taken to ports where 
there is no foreign animals’ wharf. If 
the local authority of any port consider 
that the cattle trade of that port is suffi- 
cient to justify them in incurring the ex- 
pense of establishing a foreign animals’ 
wharf, the Privy Council will always be 
ready to entertain any such proposal. 
There is no regular trade in animals 
between Uruguay and this country, and 
the Plymouth local authorities have not 
offered any eligible site for a foreign 
animals’ wharf. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD—MR. GEORGE 
POTTER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, If his attention 
has been called to the fact that Mr. 
George Potter, a member for the West- 
minster Division of the London School 
Board, has committed an act of bank- 
ruptey by entering into a statutable 
composition with his creditors; and, if 
so, whether he is not thereby disquali- 
fied from voting any longer as a mem- 
ber of the London School Board ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes, 
Sir ; my attention has been called to this 
by the London School Board forwarding 
to us a statement to the effect that Mr. 
George Potter has entered into a com- 
position with his creditors, and that, 
therefore, his seat at the Board is vacant. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE GREEK 
FRONTIER.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he will 
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inform the House whether there is on 
record merely the general affirmation by 
all the Powers of the eran 1 of me- 
diation in reference to pending terri- 
torial questions between Turkey and 
Greece which is implied in their sub- 
scription to the Berlin Treaty without 
reservation as to any of its articles; 
whether, since that subscription, the 
principle has been specially affirmed 
again by all the Signatory Powers in re- 
spect of putting in force the mediation 
which by Article twenty-four is contem- 
plated for ensuring the rectification of 
frontier between Greece and Turkey on 
the basis of the line recommended by 
the Congress; and, furthermore, if such 
reaffirmation had occurred, whether he 
can state to the House that the acqui- 
escence of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the contemplated mediation has not 
been accompanied by any views sugges- 
tive of cession, by the Porte to Greece, 
of territory that does not comprise the 
whole country which the Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Berlin recommended in Proto- 
col thirteen should be ceded to Greece ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am afraid that the only 
answer I can give to the hon. Gentle- 
man is this—that there has been a good 
deal of diplomatic Correspondence upon 
this subject since the signature of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and that communica- 
tions are still going on. It is impossible 
for me to enter into detail upon these 
questions; but I may say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have expressed their 
readiness to join with other Powers in 
mediation in conformity with all the 
provisions of the 24th Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

Mr. MONK subsequently asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether the English Government 
has acceded to or rejected M. Wadding- 
ton’s proposal for a Conference of Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople, with a view 
to the settlement of the Greeco-Turkish 
Frontier Question. 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I am sorry that 
the answer I gave the other day was not 
sufficiently intelligible to the hon. Gen- 
tleman. My right hon. Friend has al- 
ready answered one part of this Ques- 
tion; but I may say, in answer to the 
whole Question, that in pursuance of a 
proposal made by the French Govern- 
ment, Her Majesty’s Government have 
consented to offer to exercise mediation 


Mr. W. Cartwright 
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under the Treaty of Berlin, and that 
they also agreed that that mediation 
shall be conducted by the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: May I 
ask, Whether by the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople, singly or collectively ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will give Notice of that Question. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: My hon. 
Friend asked whether there is to be a 
Conference of Ambassadors, and the hon. 
Gentleman said that mediation was to be 
exercised by the Ambassadors. I wish 
to know whether singly or collectively ? 

Mr. BOURKE: If my hon. Friend 
will give Notice of his Question I will 
endeavour to answer it. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF EDMUND 
GALLEY.—QUESTIONS. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has any objec- 
tion to lay upon the table in the Library 
the Documents and Papers relating to 
the case of Edmund Galley, who, with 
one Oliver, was convicted of murder at 
Exeter in 1836, was afterwardsreprieved, 
and is now a shepherd in New South 
Wales ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I may 
state, with reference to Galley, that he 
is not now undergoing punishment 
beyond that of being kept abroad. With 
regard to the main question, this case 
was decided by Earl Russell when he 
held the Office I have the honour to hold, 
and he had a great deal of communica- 
tion with the late Mr. Justice Williams 
and the late Lord Denman on the sub- 
ject. Papers passed not only between 
him and these Judges, but also between 
them and my other Predecessors. All 
these communications, invariably on the 
ground of public interest, have been con- 
sidered as confidential, and I certainly 
am not inclined to depart from that rule. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked, 
Whether the sole surviving juryman 
who heard the case had not addressed 
a strong appeal to the Secretary of State 
upon the subject ? 

[No reply was given to this Question. ] 


PRISONS ACT—PERTH PRISON. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
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If it be correct, as statedin the ‘Glasgow 
Herald’’ of the 7th instant, that the 
convicted criminals Potter and Stronach, 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, came from 
Perth prison to Glasgowin their ordinary 
dress on Tuesday the 6th instant ; if it 
be common to treat witnesses who are 
criminals in this manner; if it be cor- 
rect that he was applied to to allow them 
to appear in public in this form ; and, if 
he granted them such a privilege, what 
were the circumstances which induced 
him to do so? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, I 
have granted no privilege, and the prison 
has granted no privilege, and no ap- 
plication has been made either to one 
or the other. This has always been the 
custom in the General Prison at Perth 
to take prisoners, if possible, in their 
own dress, and not in the prison dress. 
That has not been the practice in other 
prisons in Scotland, but it has always 
been so at the Perth Prison. 

Mr. MACDONALD : Has it been the 
practice anywhere in England ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No. The 


hon. Gentleman will remember that the 
General Prison at Perth has for a long 
time been in a peculiar position, and 


it has always been the practice there, 
and that practice has not hitherto been 
changed. It has not been the practice 
anywhere else that I am aware of. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
BILL.—QUESTION, 

Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, before those clauses 
or schedules in the Army Discipline and 
Regulation Bill which treat of billeting 
and carriage are reached, he will enable 
the House to discuss the scale of prices 
for billets, &c. by appointing a pre- 
liminary money committee with the re- 
commendation of the Crown ? 

Cotone. STANLEY: Sir, I have 
communicated with my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
think before we reach Part III. of the 
Army Discipline Bill and the Schedule, 
which deals with prices, I shall be able 
to give the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
an answer to his Question, if he will be 
good enough to repeat it. There are 
certain clauses of the Bill as to billeting 
which we shall have to consider almost 
immediately; but they refer merely to 
the conduct of the soldiers, and I pre- 
sume the Question does not refer to that. 
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THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
FRANCE.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a Question of which I have given 
him private Notice. It has been publicly 
stated in an influential French news- 
paper, and, I believe, it has been pub- 
lished in an English newspaper also, that 
the French Government have proposed 
to our Government a prolongation of the 
Commercial Treaty for six months. This 
is a matter of intense interest and im- ~ 
portance, and I should be glad to know, 
Whether the hon. Gentleman can give 
the House any information on the sub- 


ject ? 


Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir; the French 
Government have suggested that this 
Treaty should be prolonged forthe period 
of six months, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have acceded to that sugges- 
tion. Communications are passing be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris and the French Government as to 
the precise terms in which the agreement 
should be made. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON: May 
I ask, six months from what date ? 

Mr. BOURKE: From the date of the 
expiration of the present Treaty, which, 
I think, will be at the end of the year. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—EXECU- 
TION OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If itis true, 
as stated in the correspondence of the 
‘“‘ Morning Post”’ from the camp of Gene- 
ral Gough’s brigade, April 5th, that after 
the action with the Afghans on the 2nd 
of April, in which the enemy are de- 
scribed as having behaved with extra- 
ordinary gallantry, ‘‘ seven Moullahs 
were shot by order of a military com- 
mission the following day,” on the charge 
of having instigated the resistance of the 
Afghans on that occasion; whether he 
can inform the House what Article of 
War, or custom of war, authorises the 
execution of the priesthood in any coun- 
try on the charge of instigating their 
compatriots to resist invasion; and, 
whether, if the statement be confirmed, 
he will engage to have the parties 
brought to justice ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a diary of events which includes 
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the date of the action of the 5th April, 
and that contains no intimation or sug- 
gestion that any such event as that to 
which the hon. Member refers had taken 

lace. I am sure the House will see that 
ee therefore, not in a position to give 
the hon. Member any further informa- 
tion upon the subject, or to express any 
opinion upon facts which are not before 


us. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: May I ask if the 
hon. Gentleman will deem it his duty to 
inquire into this very grave matter ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Of course, Sir, 
the India Office does not of its own 
motion inquire into every statement made 
bya newspaper correspondent; but as the 
hon. Member has called the attention of 
the House to this particular statement, 
I will cause an inquiry to be addressed 
to India without delay. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, When the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill was to 
betaken? It was on the Paper for Mon- 
day, but it had not yet been printed, and 
so it would be very inconvenient to go 
on with it so soon. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he wasdisappointed 
to find that the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill was not in the hands of hon. 
Members to-day. He believed it was 
owing to some technical error in the title 
or some clause that the Bill had not been 
distributed among hon. Members to-day. 
It would be in their hands to-morrow. 
He had put it down for Monday with the 
hope of bringing it on then; but if it was 
not convenient to bring it on then, it 
would be postponed to some other day. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


In reply to the Marquess of Harr- 
INGTON, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Civil Service Estimates 
would be taken on Monday. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State, When he 
intended to proceed with the Law of 
Hypothee Bill ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : That sub- 
ject is not in my Department, Sir. 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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Resolution. 20 
Mr. RYLANDS said, it would be 


convenient to know what would be the 
Business on Thursday next. 

TaoeCHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was rather difficult to 
say beforehand exactly what would be 
the course of Business. The difficulty 
of naming any Business for any day was 
that disappointment was caused if it was 
found necessary to make a change. 
What he proposed was this—The Civil 
Service Estimates would be the first 
Orderon Monday. With regard to the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, it 
was his intention to take that second. If 
it was intended to raise any general im- 
portant discussion on the second reading 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, probably it ought not to be taken 
at an advanced hour on Monday. If 
there was no such intention, it ought to 
be taken on Monday. Suppose they 
took the second reading of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill on Monday, 
Tuesday was open to private Members. 
On Thursday he wished to proceed with 
two important measures—the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill and the 
Public Works Loan Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ihicnigitiniiielal 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE LAW OF DISTRESS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, in rising 
to call attention to the Law of Distraint 
for the rent of Agricultural Holdings 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, and to 
move— 

“That it is desirable that the power of Dis- 
traint for the rent of Agricultural: Holdings in 
England, Wales, and Ireland should be abo- 
lished ;’’ 
said: It generally happens that laws 
which are permitted to exist unchal- 
lenged in easy and prosperoustimes, when 
adverse seasons come have to submit to 
careful examination, and are called upon 
to justify their existence at the bar of 
public opinion. It is, unfortunately, too 
true that this is a time when the condi- 
tions affecting the agricultural interest in 
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this country must necessarily be sub- 
jected to scrutiny. I do not wish to take 
a gloomy or exaggerated view of agri- 
cultural prospects; but signs are visible 
on every side that we are passing 
through a period of trial and difficulty 
of the most serious nature. Hundreds 
of farms lying untenanted; farmers 
who continue in occupation keeping 
their heads above water with the great- 
est effort, a necessity widely recognized 
for a return of a considerable per- 
centage of rent; the competition of 
foreign producers great and ever in- 
creasing, the cereal and animal food 
imported costing considerably over 
£100,000,000, and forming nearly a 
third of all the agricultural produce 
consumed in this Kingdom; wide- 
spread anxiety amongst every class con- 
nected with the land. Surely these are 
indications which should lead us, in 
common prudence, to review carefully 
any portion of our legal system which 
there is reason to suspect may discou- 
rage the development, or hamper the 
growth, of that agricultural industry on 
which the national welfare so largely 
depends. A state of the law which in 
quiet old-world times, or in the full 
flush of the unexampled prosperity of 
recent years was not severely felt, may 
become a great and intolerable evil 
when we need the full and free control 
of all our energies to strive with less 
favourable circumstances. It is, there- 
fore, I venture to think, not inopportune 
at the present time to ask the House to 
consider the expediency of dealing with 
a law intimately affecting the state of 
agriculture—a law which is peculiar, 
and exceptional in character, and, as I 
think I shall be able to show, unjust 
and mischievous in its operation. In 
proposing the abolition of distraint for 
rent of agricultural holdings in England 
and Ireland, I am encouraged by the 
fact that this House has lately affirmed, 
as regards another portion of the United 
Kingdom, the principle for which I con- 
tend. The effect of my Motion would 
substantially be to assimilate the law 
in the various. portions of the United 
Kingdom. I have no intention of ask- 
ing the House to listen to any minute 
account of the various theories which 
have been held as to the origin of the 
Law of Distress, or to any detailed narra- 
tion of the stages by which it has arrived 
at its present state. Distress is one of 
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those primitive institutions which are 
found in various systems of ancient law. 
In a primitive society, where the help of 
a Court of Justice was not to be obtained, 
taking goods by distress was the simplest 
and most effectual means of compelling 
the person against whom it was employed 
to make the satisfaction required of 
him. Sir Henry Maine points out 
that— 


‘* All forms of distress, the seizure of wife, 
child, or cattle, even when wholly unregu- 
lated by law, were improvements on older 
custom. The primitive proceeding was un- 
doubtedly the unceremonious, unannounced 
attack of the tribe or the man stung by injury 
on the tribe or the man who had inflicted it. 
Any expedient by which sudden plunder or 
slaughter was adjourned or prevented was an 
advantage even to barbarous society. Thus, it 
was a gain to mankind asa whole,when its priests 
and leaders began to encourage the seizure of 
property or family, not for the purpose of per- 
manent appropriation, but with a view to what 
we chee not now hesitate to call extortion.” 
In England, distress is a remedy so 
ancient that it is probably coeval with 
the Common Law itself, or, rather, it'may 
be considered one of those principles 
which collectively constitute that system 
which we denominate the Common Law. 
The earliest mention of it is in an enact- 
ment of Canute, when we find it already 
established in an advanced state of 
maturity. The successive stages by 
which this ancient right of personal re- 
dress became converted into a remedy 
for the exclusive benefit of a single 
class of creditors—namely, the owners 
of land, may be traced in a great num- 
ber of Statutes from the time of 
William the Conqueror and the Great 
Charter to the present reign. The 
first adoption of distress, as a means 
of recovering rent and enforcing the 
discharge of the other feudal lia- 
bilities, was a mitigation of the an- 
cient rigour. For a long time, under 
the feudal system, the slightest failure 
on the part of the tenant was punished 
by an absolute forfeiture of the feud. 
At a later period, on each default on the 
part of the tenant, instead of forfeiture, 
the lord entered upon the feud and held 
possession till such time only as he had 
obtained satisfaction for his damages. 
This method, however, was found on 
trial to be scarcely less oppressive than 
the previous one, for it generally de- 
prived the tenant of his only means 
of supplying the default, and thus 
amounted, in effect, to the very punish- 
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ment it was intended to extenuate. In 
process of time a still more gentle 
remedy was introduced by substituting 
the seizure of the cattle and other 
movables found on the land, the lord 
being entitled to impound and detain the 
things taken as pledges to compel the 
performance of the pledges required by 
the feudal contract. A distress in its 
ancient form may, therefore, be defined 
us 

“The taking without legal process of a per- 
sonal chattel from the possession of the wrong- 
doer or defaulter into the hands of the party 
grieved, to be held as a pledge for the redress, 
performance, or satisfaction required.” 


The modern relation of landlord and 
tenant gradually came into existence. 
As Blackstone describes it— 


“The feudatories being under frequent in- 
capacities of cultivating and manuring their 
own lands, soon found it necessary to commit 
part of them to inferior tenants, obliging them 
to such returns in service, corn, cattle, or 
money as might enable the chief feudatories to 
attend their military duties without distraction 
—which returns were the original of rent.’’ 


Various provisions were adopted as a re- 
medy against unjust and excessive dis- 
tresses. Yet a learned writer describes 
the effect of the system in these words— 


‘** Notwithstanding these provisions, the un- 
bridled independence and tyranny of the barons 
during the civil wars which endangered the 
throne of the immediate successors of the Con- 
queror turned distress into an engine of 
private revenge and public violence. Unjust 
pretences of distress were falsely alleged, 
tenants and strangers alike outraged, suit and 
service wrongfully compelled, exorbitant reliefs 
demanded, illegal fines extorted, excessive dis- 
tresses made, the regulations of replevin disre- 
garded ; in fine, every wrong practised for the 
oppression of the weak and the aggrandizement 
of the powerful.” 


Legislation was for a long time directed 
towards protecting the tenant from the 
oppression of the lord; and by a long 
series of Statutes, and Magna Charta 
itself, it was sought to soften the severity 


of theremedy. The last of these miti- 
gating Statutes was passed in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, enacting that a dis- 
tress should not be impounded in several 
places so as to compel the party to sue 
several replevins. From the reign of 
Henry VIII. down to the present time, 
there has been a complete change in the 
spirit of legislation. We find a long 
series of Statutes, nearly every one of 
which has been passed with the object 
of improving the remedy in the hands 
of the landowner, the result being what 
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has not unfairly been described as ‘an 
almost unique specimen of one-sided 
legislation.” I shall not attempt to go 
through those Statutes with any minute- 
ness. The most important of them was 
that passed in the reign of William and 
Mary, which completely altered, in 
favour of the landlord, the ancient cha- 
racter of the remedy. This was, in the 
words of Lord Chief Baron Gilbert— 


‘¢ To empower the lord by seizing the chattels 
to oblige the tenant to perform the feudal ser- 
vices, the chattels remaining in the lord’s hands 
as pledges to compel the performance, and the 
detention being no longer lawful than while the 
tenant refused to do the services which were re- 
served by the feudal contract.’ 


Resolution. 


The Statute of William and Mary gave, 
for the first time, the distrainer power to 
sell the distress for satisfaction of the 
rent and charges. Among other rules 
of the Common Law relative to the sub- 
jects of a distress, one was that things 
belonging to the freehold were not dis- 
trainable; and another, that nothing 
should be distrained which could not be 
restored in as good condition as that in 
which it was when it was taken. By 
the former of these rules, landlords were 
prevented from distraining growing 
crops on the tenant’s lands, and by the 
latter from taking corn, even after it had 
been cut. A subsequent section of the 
same Statute of William and Mary 
enabled the landlord to distrain corn in 
sheaves, or cocks, or loose, or in the 
straw, or hay in barns, ricks, or other- 
wise, as well as other chattels. <A 
Statute of George II. further em- 
powered him to distrain growing corn, 
grass, hops, fruits, roots, pulse, or other 
product of the land, and to cut and 
gather them when ripe to be disposed of 
in satisfaction of the rent. A Statute of 
Anne gave the power of distress to per- 
sons entitled to rent in arrear upon lease 
six months after the determination of 
the term, and the same Statute gave the 
right to follow and distrain goods clan- 
destinely or fraudulently removed—a 
power which was subsequently enlarged 
by an Act of George Il. In the reign 
of George II. the ancient rule of the 
Common Law, which caused the remedy 
to be attended with considerable risk; 
thatif the party distraining were guilty 
of any irregularity in making or conduct- 
ing the distress he thereby became a 
trespasser ab initio, was set aside, and it 
was provided— ; 
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“That, for any irregularity committed in 
making or conducting a distress for rent, the 
party guilty of it shall not be deemed a tres- 
passer ab initio, but that damages shall be re- 
covered by the person aggrieved by such act, 
in proportion to the injury sustained.” 


Two years later, another great innova- 
tion took place by an Act of the same 
Sovereign, extending the existing provi- 
sions for the recovery of rent by distress 
in cases of rent reserved upon lease to 
all cases of rent seck, rents of assize, 
and chief rents. The Statute of Limita- 
tions as to real property enacts that no 
person shall distrain for rent but within 
20 years next after the time when the 
right to distrain first accrued, and pro- 
vides that no arrears of rent shall be 
recovered by distress but within six 
years next after the same shall have 
become due, or next after an acknow- 
ledgment of the same in writing. By 
an Act passed in the present reign, a 
tenant’s growing crops, taken in execu- 
tion and sold, and remaining on the pre- 
mises for the purpose of being reaped, 
are distrainable by the landlord for rent 
become due after the taking into execu- 
tion. Woodfall, in his Zext-Book on the 
Law of Landlord and Tenants, points out 
that, in consequence of this enactment, 
which was hastily passed for the benefit 
of landlords immediately after a decision 
to the contrary, the tenant’s crops can 
only be sold under an execution for their 
value, less the rent to which they may 
become liable, and the costs of a dis- 
tress; but the landlord may afterwards 
abstain from distraining, and so in effect 
benefit the purchaser pro tanto at the 
tenant’s expense, after which he may 
sue the tenant for such rent, or distrain 
upon his other goods for the amount. 
A Statute of Anne provides that no goods 
shall be removed by the Sheriff under an 
execution from the demised premises, 
until one year’s rent, if so much be due, 
is first paid to the landlord, otherwise 
the Sheriff will be personally liable in 
an action founded on the Statute. The 
law, in cases of bankruptcy and liquida- 
tion, is thus laid down in the Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1869— 


“The landlord, or other person to whom any 
rent is due from the pt, may, at any time 
either before or after the commencement of the 
bankruptcy, distrain upon the goods or effects 
of the bankrupt for the rent due to him from 
the bankrupt, with this limitation, that if such 
distress or rent be levied after the commence- 
ment of the bankruptcy, it shall be available 
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only for one year’s rent accrued due prior to the 
date of the order of adjudication ; but the land- 
lord or other person to whom the rent may be 
due from the bankrupt may prove, under the 
bankruptcy, for the overplus due for which the 
distress may not have been available.” 


Resolution. 


It might be supposed from this that in 
case of insolvency the landlord’s priority 
is limited to one year’s rent. Practi- 
cally, this is not the case. Ifthe distress 
is put in at any time before the debtor, 
though long insolvent, has actually been 
declared bankrupt, it will be in the power 
of the landlord, who has stood by and 
allowed arrears to accumulate, to sweep 
off everything to the full amount of six 
years’ rent, even though nothing be left 
for the other creditors. There are two 
Acts of the present reign which it is 
hardly necessary to mention—-namely, 
those which have been passed for the 
protection of the goods of lodgers and 
of railway rolling stock from distress. 
The simplest form of distress, and that 
which bears the most evident traces of 
the primitive institution, is the impound- 
ing of stray cattle. This kind of distress 
has been little affected by legislation, 
and still remains very much as it was at 
Common Law. There is no power of 
sale. It does not arise out of the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant, and is 
founded on the principle of recompense 
which justifies a person in retaining that 
which occasions injury to his property 
till amends be made by the owner. 
With this ancient remedy, however, we 
had nothing to do. We may likewise 
dismiss from consideration the various 
statutory executions — distresses for 
poor’s rates, distresses under the autho- 
rity of Inclosure and other Acts, dis- 
tresses to recover duties or debts due to 
the Crown. As a learned writer ob- 
serves, although such proceedings are 
in the old books constantly termed dis- 
tresses, they are, in fact, executions, 
prerogative executions, by seizure and 
sale. My Motion is confined to the 
power enjoyed by the landlord to dis- 
train for non-payment of rent, and here 
it applies only to one class of tenancy— 
namely, agricultural holdings. Various 
considerations have led me not to pro- 
ose to deal with the power of distress 
or the rent of houses in towns. It is 
quite true that, to some extent, the same 
principles apply to urban and rural 
tenancies ; but, in the practical aspect of 
the question, there is a great difference, 
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I have been guided by the course the 
House has taken with respect to Scot- 
land, it having clearly been considered 
desirable not to deal in the same way 
and at the same time with urban and 
rural hypothec. It is obvious that the 
evils produced by a preferential claim 
for rent are of much less magnitude in 
the case of town dwellings, where rent 
is only a small portion of a tenant’s 
expenditure, and the fact of occupa- 
tion has not the same tendency to mis- 
lead, than as in the case of farms, where 
the rent is a large and important item, 
and where the mere fact of being 
accepted as a tenant is calculated to 
create a feeling of confidence in the 
minds of others. What I have to ask 
the House to consider is, therefore, the 
landlord’s right to distrain for the rent 
of farms. The slight glance I have 
attempted to take at the history of dis- 
tress has, I hope, been sufficient to show 
that though the remedy itself is ancient, 
the peculiar form it now has is of com- 
paratively recent introduction, and is, in 
fact, entirely different from its original 
character. So far as it is ancient, it is 


derived from a state of society and social 
circumstances totally different from the 


conditions of modern life. So much I 
have felt bound to say, in venturing to 
move the abolition of a law which ex- 
isted in the days of Canute. After all, 
it is a practical question which we have 
to decide. Is the Law of Distress, what- 
ever its history and origin may be, 
suited to the circumstances of the present 
day? Is it good, or is it bad, for the 
country? Does it promote, or does it 
hinder, agricultural improvement? By 
these tests it must stand or fall, and I 
shall endeavour to apply them fairly to 
it. The first point that must strike 
everyone, in considering this law, is its 
highly exceptional character. As Mr. 
Howard Taylor has well put it— 

‘Tt is not only a class law, but a class excep- 

tion from law, rendering the landlord, as com- 
pared with ordinary creditors, a chartered 
libertine.” 
Distress is one of the few cases in which 
the law permits a man to take his 
remedy into his own hands. It is what 
Blackstone calls— ~ 

“An extra-judicial or eccentrical form of 
remedy—namely, that which is obtained by the 
mere act of the parties themselves.” 

Such remedies can only be excused by 
some pressing necessity requiring more 
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speedy redress than can be had in the 
ordinary forms of justice. ‘‘It is against 
reason,” says Littleton, ‘if wrong be 
done any man, that he thereof should be 
his own judge.” The few other in- 
stances in which ‘‘the law allows a man 
to be his own avenger, or to administer 
redress to himself,”’ are justified by an 
obvious necessity which it is impossible 
to plead in the case of a landlord seizing 
chattels of the tenant for non-payment 
of rent. They are self-defence, which 
is the first law of nature; the re-seizure 
of property, wife, or child, wrongfully 
taken, which might otherwise be de- 
stroyed or carried out of reach; entry 
on land, which another person without 
any right has taken possession of; the 
abatement or removal of nuisances, 
which, as matters of daily convenience, 
require an immediate remedy; lastly, 
the right of the person entitled to seize 
waifs, wrecks, and estrays, because the 
thing to be claimed is frequently of such 
a nature as might be out of the reach of 
the law before any action could be 
brought. Distress for rent differs from 
all these, not only in the absence of the 
pressing necessity, which is their sole 
justification, but also in the fact that it 
is a remedy for what is really a breach 
of contract. Even in the Scotch Law 
of Hypothec, the landlord seeking to 
sequestrate the tenant’s property has 
to make application regularly for se- 
questration on reasons given to the 
Sheriff. I believe it would be impossible 
to find in our law another instance in 
which a man is allowed to take the law 
into his own hands in order to obtain a 
remedy for a breach of contract. The 
praetical evils resulting from the arbi- 
trary and ill-regulative nature of the 
proceeding by distress were clearly 
pointed out to the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, which sat in 1869, 
to inquire into the Law of Hypothec. 
Mr. Henry James—the present hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton—was 
examined before the Committee, and, 
after pointing out that anyone could 
distrain—the landlord could either do it 
himself, or choose any person he thought 
fit for the purpose—he added— 

“The result is that the class of persons exe- 
cuting such a process—it not being a very agree- 
able occupation—is formed generally of persons 
who are for the most part insolvent themselves, 
and who are not certainly sufficiently care- 
ful with respect to the due performance of their 
duties. They seize oftentimes a quantity 
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of goods which is more than sufficient to satisfy 
the distress, and sell them to personal friends of 
their own at very much less than the real value. 
The result is that the tenant often has his 
whole household broken up, when a very small 
seizure would have sufficed to pay his rent. If 
he complains, he has to complain by action 
against the landlord for taking excessive dis- 
tress. The effect is that great injustice is done 
to the tenant, and almost equal injustice is done 
to the landlord.”’ 


The present Lord Moncrieff pointed out 
the less severe operation of the Scotch 
Law of Hypothec, where, by the sim- 
ple application for sequestration and 
taking an inventory, the security at- 
taches, without the shock to the te- 
nant’s credit of going on to distrain, 
and taking possession of the goods. 
An Englishman boasts that his house is 
his castle ; but it is a strange thing that 
the day after rent falls due, without 
notice, and without legal formality of 
any kind—a power which exists in the 
case of no other personal obligation 
whatsoever—some dirty and drunken 
ruffan may be called from the streets 
and sent to run riot upon your premises, 
inflicting incalculable damage, far be- 
yond the amount of the claim against 
you, damage for which redress, if it be 
obtained at all, can only be sought by 
expensive and tedious legal process. 
It must, I think, be seen that such a 
power as this, however appropriate as an 
instrument in the hands of feudal lords 
to enforce the obedience of their vassals, 
is utterly out of harmony with the com- 
mercial principles which regulate the 
relations of the owners and hirers of 
land at the present day. I have en- 
deavoured to show that distress is an 
anomaly and an anachronism, both as 
regards its nature and the means by 
which it is enforced. There are other 
respects in which it is an exceptional 
and peculiar law. It is a law which 
gives a preference to one class of 
creditors over all others. The general 
principle of law is that when a man is 
not able to pay his debts, his property 
shall be equally divided among his 
creditors. The Law of Distress creates 
a preferential claim, varying from one to 
six years’ rent, according to thetime when 
it is put in force infavour of one particular 
creditor. The Law of Hypothec, though 
limited, in the case of crops, to the rent 
of the year in which the crop is grown, 
and in the case of cattle to the current 
year’s rent, gives a similar preferential 
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claim—the difference is one of degree. 
The principle involved in this preference 
was one of the points investigated by 
the Select Committee. An attempt was 
made to show that the special preferen- 
tial security enjoyed by the landowner 
resembles some other instances in which 
special rights over property are given to 
certain persons in preference to general 
creditors by the Commercial Law of this 
and other nations. As this is a matter 
on which great stress is laid on the part 
of the Committee, I am afraid Imusttres- 
pass on the patience of the House with a 
somewhat dry and technical argument 
while I endeavour to get to the bottom of 
it. The argument in favour of hypothec 
is thus stated in the Report— 

“ Familiar instances of such a preference ”’— 
t. é. special preferential security—“ are afforded 
by the lien that shipowners have on the cargoes 
of their ships for their freight, and by bottomry 
bonds, which give to their holders a prior claim 
over the other creditors of theshipownerformoney 
lent for repairs necessary for the safety of the 
ship. In these cases, the law seems to have 
been suggested by its having been found con- 
venient to afford special facilities for granting 
and obtaining credit in the transactions to which 
it applies.’’ 

And further, in paragraph 10— 

‘Tt is well known that our Commercial Law 
allows holders of various kinds of property to 
pledge to particular creditors property of which 
they have the command, so as to give those 
secured a preference over other creditors in 
case of their bankruptcy. Much of our valuable 
trade could not be carried on without this 
facility for raising money. By the Law of 
Hypothec, the tenants of land or houses are, in 
fact, enabled virtually to pledge their crops, 
and the property on their premises, as a security 
to their landlords for their rents, just as a mer- 
chant, importing wine or sugar, may pledge the 
dock warrants that represent the property, in 
order to obtain money to carry on his business. 
When either farmers or merchants become 
bankrupt, such pledges are good against the 
general creditor.” 

In inquiring how far these instances of 
preferential security resemble “ dis- 
tress,’”’ it is necessary to bear in mind 
that distress and hypothec, though their 

ractical operation may be similar, have 
Rad a different origin and are founded 
on totally different principles. I shall 
contend that the instances of preference 
referred to are substantially different 
from the right of hypothec, and do not 
carry us any way in disproving the ex- 
ceptional character of that law. But, 
even if this were not the case, it would 
not prove that these preferences were 
similar to distress. The right of hypo- 
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thee, like the hypothecation known in 
maritime law, is derived from the Roman 
Civil Law, and supplanted in Scotland 
the old Law of Distress. As the present 
Lord Moncreiff explained to the Com- 
mittee, hypothec arises from a tacit con- 
tract, or contract arising by implication 
of law; it is a pledging to the landlord 
the property of the tenant while it re- 
mains in his possession by way of se- 
curity for the rent. Distress, on the 
other hand, a relic of the old feudal 
power, though now used to enforce 
rights arising out of contract, is not 
founded on any implied contract or any 
notion of a hypothetical assignment of 
the tenant’s goods. The right to seize 
strangers’ goods disposes of this idea. 
As Mr. Taylor puts it— 

“Can anything be more ridiculous than that 
any tenant should be imagined to create a 
security over his neighbours’ chattels present 
and future for his—the assignors’—own debt, 
may, for his future non-existing debts, a charge 
shifting off or on according to the whereabouts 
of unscheduled, unspecified property, and with- 
out warning or consideration to the neighbour 
affected ?”’ 


This idea of a hypothecation, or pledging 
of the tenant’s goods as a security for the 
rent, is perfectly inconsistent therefore 
with the nature of distress, and no sub- 
stantial analogy between distress and 
maritime or other hypothecations can 
be maintained. I might safely leave 
the argument here ; but to show the 
utter hopelessness of any attempt to 
defend either distress or hypothec, on 
the ground of a supposed resemblance 
between them and other preferential 
securities recognized by the law, it may 
be worth while to go a little further. 
Let us leave out sight the feudal origin 
of distress, and the absurdity of sup- 
posing that anyone could create a lien 
or security over the goods of another, 
not in his possession and without the 
knowledge of his owner, and let us look 
simply to the effect of distress as giving 
the landlord a preferential security for 
his rent, and inquire whether this pre- 
ference is of the same character as that 
existing in maritime or other liens. 
Looked at in this way, the cases of 
distress and hypothec may be said to 
resemble one another, and the evidence 
given before the Committee is applicable 
to either the Scotch or the English Law. 
A lien is the right of a person in pos- 
session of goods to retain them until a 
debt dueto him has been satisfied. It 
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is merely a right to retain the possession 
of the goods, and depends on service 
wall so 9 The English law on the 
subject may be found in the evidence 
of Mr. James, at page 8 of the Blue 
Book, containing the Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Belect Committee. Mr. 
James says— 


Resolution. 


“In our land no lien, in the proper sense of 
the word, can exist without possession. There 
may be hypothecation without possession, but 
to have a lien you must have possession. If, 
for instance, you sent cloth to be made into a 
coat, or if you sent your watch to be cleaned, 
the tailor or the watchmaker would have a lien 
upon those goods until he was paid; but I 
know of no case in which lien exists, without 
possession, actual or constructive. The first 
claim which the owner of a vessel has over the 
cargo for freight is a case in point, resting 
directly, like the liens of railway companies and 
other carriers, on services rendered and on pos- 
session.”’ 


The witness subsequently referred to 
certain provisions of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, by which the person having 
the lien may land goods and put them 
into bonded warehouses, and pointed 
out that this was a case of constructive 
possession by Statute. The essence of 
the contract of letting and hiring land 
involves the making over to the tenant, 
for the period of the demise, of the entire 
right to the use of the soil which pro- 
duces the crop. No one, therefore, I 
think, will venture to maintain that 
the landlord is in possession, either 
actual or constructive, of the property 
of the tenant. Still less is he in posses- 
sion of the property ofa stranger, which 
is temporarily or accidentally on the 
premises. It is clear, therefore, that 
there is no likeness between the right 
of lien, as commonly known to the law, 
and the right of distraint. The question 
is now narrowed to the case of hypo- 
thecations, by which preferential security 
can be given over goods without a trans- 
fer of possession. The only instances of 
hypothecation in our law are those which 
have been so often pressed into service 
in discussions on hypothec— namely, 
what are called bottomry bonds and 
respondentia, arising out of the power 
intrusted to a master of a vessel, in 
consideration of money advanced for re- 
pairs necessary for the safety of the ship 
or cargo, to make the ship or cargo 
liable for repayment, when the voyage 
is safely performed. Nothing could 
more clearly betray the utter weakness 
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of the case than the attempt to bolster it 
up by such analogy. In the first place, 
the lender in bottomry bonds cannot 
take the law into his own hands. He 
must, like any ordinary creditor, invoke 
the assistance of a Oourt to enforce his 
claims. Then the power of pledging 
ship or cargo rests upon absolute ne- 
cessity. Without such a power, it might 
be impossible in a foreign port to raise 
the money necessary to put the shipin a 
safe state for the prosecution of her 
voyage. It is a power which the mas- 
ter is not entitled to exercise if he can 
raise money by other means on the credit 
of the owners. ‘‘ Necessity alone, ” 
says Lord Stowel, ‘‘ supports bottomry 
bonds ; the absence of necessity is their 
undoing.” I wish to speak with the 
utmost respect of the labours of the 
Select Committee ; but I must confess that 
I have searched in vain through the 
evidence given before it for any grounds 
for the conclusions expressed in the 
paragraph of the Report which I have 
quoted. Some suggestions favourable 
to such a view may be found in the 
questions put to the witnesses, but the 
answers I fear can hardly have been 
deemed satisfactory. The evidence of 
an eminent English lawyer I have 
already referred to, and I do not think 
there was much comfort got out of that. 
A Scotch legal authority of the highest 
eminence, the Lord Advocate of the day, 
also gave evidence which was very much 
to the point, though not quite the same 
point as that indicated in the Report. 
At page 321 of the Blue Book, Lord 
Moncreiff is asked— 


‘“¢ Are there not cases in which there is aright 
of Hypothec over other matters as well as real 
estate; for instance, in what are called time 
charters when a person hires a vessel, the owner 
of the vessel having the first claim over the 
cargo as against all other creditors ?’’ 


The Lord Advocate replied— 


“That, again, is one of the rights of lien 
arising out of the Merchant Law and out of the 
necessities of Commerce. I do not consider 
that there is an analogy,”’ 


At page 322, he is further pressed— 
“Do you not consider the case of bottomry 

bonds an analogy ?” 

He answered— 


“T do not; a bottomry bond is a 
very difficult circumstances, under 


wager in 
which the 
creditor advancing his money is to get a very 
large return in the event of the vessel arriving 
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safe, and in the event of the vessel not arriving 
safe, he gets nothing at all. I do not thinkany 
got light is to be thrown upon the question of 
dlords’ hypothec by these illustrations, ex- 
cepting that it shows it is not inconsistent with 
the general principles of law, that where the 
risk is unusually disproportionate to the interest, 
there should be a special power of security.” 
This evidence, coming from so high an 
authority, does not seem to carry us very 
far in the direction of the Report. It 
requires a vivid imagination to see a 
resemblance between a vessel, out of 
repair in some strange and distant port, 
and unable to prosecute her voyage, 
with, perhaps, a perishable cargo on 
board, driven by sheer necessity to obtain, 
on any terms, the advance of money 
necessary for repairs, and an ordinary 
landowner seeking payment for his half- 
year’s rent with all the ordinary means 
of legal redress at his disposal. What 
is a landlord’s risk compared to that of 
a stranger who advances money on a 
ship which may never reach her destina- 
tion? What, even, is the landlord’s 
risk compared to that which is incurred 
by the ordinary creditors of the farmer, 
or by ordinary creditors in commercial 
transactions? His position, instead of 
being one of extraordinarv risk, is one 
of pre-eminent advantage. He has great 
power and influence over the debtor. 
He can protect himself in a variety of 
ways. He selects his tenant, and has 
the best means of obtaining information 
as to his position and character. He can 
make any terms he thinks necessary for 
his safety. He may require payment 
in advance, or the name of some sub- 
stantial person joined as co-tenant. He 
can demand surety, or may take a 
deposit in security. Above all, the loss 
which he can incur is extremely small 
when compared with that which may 
fall on the ordinary trader. The trader 
runs the risk of losing principal and 
interest. Land, happily, cannot take to 
itself wings and fly away, as money often 
seems to do, and the utmost the land- 
lord, using ordinary diligence, can lose 
is the rent of his land for a short period 
—substantially, in fact, his msk is 
limited to what may be considered the 
interest on his capital. So far, therefore, 
‘from there being in the case of the land- 
owner’sclaim forrent the special urgency 
and the high degree of risk which justify 
the preferency created by bottomry bonds, 
he is of all creditors the safest and the 
least in danger of loss, I must apologize 
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to the House for having gone so minutely 
into this point. It really is not worth 
it. But I hope, by having done so, I 
shall have exploded a fallacy which can 
only have arisen from a confused way of 
thinking and a loose and inaccurate use 
of language. I have now endeavoured 
to show that the Law of Distraint for rent 
is not only exceptional as to its nature 
and the means by which it is enforced, 
but that it is also without parallel in 
our law, as a special preferential security 
in favour of oneparticularclassof creditor 
over property not in his possession, and 
unsupported by the peculiar necessity 
which alone justifies such security in the 
few other instances in which the law al- 
lows it. It is hardly necessary to allude 
to bills of sale and to mortgages. A bill of 
sale is a conveyance of goods by a 
person owing money to a person from 
whom he borrows money by way of se- 
curity. It is good neither against 
a landlord’s claim for rent nor against 
creditors under a bankruptcy. A mort- 
gage is conveyance of the land subject 
to a power of redemption. Neither of 
these has any resemblance to distraint. 
Distraint, being a remedy of such an 


exceptional character, and so contrary 
to the general spirit of the law, what 
justification can be pleaded in its de- 
fence? It is a privilege which illus- 
trates the observation of Adam Smith, 
that— 


“Laws frequently continue in force long 
after the circumstances which first gave occa- 
sion to them, and which could alone render 
them reasonable, are no more.” 


Not a few reasons, however, are given in 
support of the fairness and usefulness of 
this law. Of these, perhaps, the one 
apparently deserving the greatest con- 


sideration is that which we find in: 


page 5, paragraph 11th, of the Report 
of the Select Committee. This para- 
graph is as follows :— 


‘It may be observed, moreover, that the 
landlord is necessarily in a position different 
from other creditors. A merchant, if he enter- 
tains any doubts as to a customer’s solvency, 
can refuse to deal further with him, whereas a 
landlord, who lets his land on lease, parts with 
the control of it for a term of years; and as the 
eondition usually inserted in a lease, that it 
shall be forfeited for non-payment of rent, 
cannot be enforced without legal process, a 
considerable time may, and frequently does, 
elapse before he can recover possession of the 
land, during which a fresh debt is accruing in 
the shape of rent from the tenant.” 
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It would be obviously unjust, in dealing 
with the landowner’s preferential claim, 
so as to place him, for the recovery of 
rent, on a level with other creditors, to 
neglect any peculiar circumstances in his 
position which would leave him at a 
disadvantage. That peculiar circum- 
stances do to some extent exist must be 
admitted, and how they can in fairness 
be dealt with is a problem which con- 
fronts the advocates of the abolition of 
distraint. This point was directly put 
to Lord Moncreiff in his examination 
before the Select Committee. At page 
806, he is asked this Question— 

“‘The landlord’s position is somewhat dif- 
ferent, is it not, from that of a dealer in 
manures, or in artificial food, or anything of 
that kind, who might at once refuse to supply 
anything further to his customers?” 


Resolution. 


The answer is— 

‘‘T observe that in the evidence given before 
the Commission that illustration is very fre- 
quently used, and it is true to a certain extent. 
At the same time, a landlord has manifestly 
certain counterbalancing advantages which the 
ordinary creditor has not, and never can have.”’ 


At page 324, Lord Moncreiff says— 


“T rather think that the landlord’s position 
is a super-eminent one, and that he has a good 
deal more in his power than an ordinary credi- 
tor, and I do not think that even if the right of 
Hypothec were abolished, he would stand in a 
worse position than other creditors.” 


What Lord Moncreiff calls the ‘‘ super- 
eminent position” of the landlord, and 
the high consideration attached by the 
law to his claim for rent, is capable of 
many illustrations. Perhaps none is 
more striking than the decision of the 
Courts in the well-known case of Davis 
against Gyde, which, so far as I am 
aware, has never been questioned. If 
a bill or note payable at a future day be 
given on account of an ordinary simple 
contract demand, for instance,. for the 
price of goods sold and delivered, or 
even if it is given on account of a judg- 
ment debt, it will suspend the. right to 
sue for the original Sinead until the 
time has arrived at which the bill or 
note was payable. In Davis against 
Gyde, it was held that it is otherwise 
where such an instrument is given on 
account of rent, for that being a debt 
of a superior degree, cannot be sus- 
pended by a security of an inferior 
class; and, therefore, if a landlord take 
a note of hand at three months, or a 
security for the rent under a bond, or 
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agree to take interest on rent in arrear, 
he may nevertheless distrain the next 
day if he thinks proper. An undoubted 
peculiarity, however, in the landlord’s 
position arises from the rule of law that 
rent does not become due until the end 
of the day on which it is made payable. 
Before that period has arrived the land- 
lord must stand by, and although his 
land has been in the occupation of the 
tenant, he must allow the other credi- 
tors to sweep off everything. This is a 
grievance from which the power of dis- 
traint does not protect him, for no dis- 
tress can be made until the day after 
the rent has fallen due. It is obvious, 
however, that the remedy is, to a large 
extent, in the landlord’s own hands. 
There is no objection in point of law to 
an agreement by which rent is made 
payable before the time for which it is 
to be paid has elapsed. In some dis- 
tricts, L believe, by a local custom, 
rent is payable as soon as the half-year 
begins, and this, of course, gives the 
landlord a right to his remedies imme- 
diately. Should this appear objection- 
able, it would be perfectly simple, 
though agricultural rents are ordinarily 


payable half-yearly, to reserve them at 


shorter intervals. Mr. Burton, a Lin- 
colnshire solicitor, told the Select Com- 
mittee that prudent solicitors often 
reserve rents quarterly as a protection 
to the landlord, without any intention 
of receiving them oftener than half- 
yearly. The faintest shadow of griev- 
ance would be removed if the law, fol- 
lowing the principle of the Apportion- 
ment Act, by which rents, like interest 
on money lent, though payable at fixed 
periods, are considered as accruing 
from day to day, were to give the land- 
lord, in case there is good ground for 
thinking that the tenant is verging on 
poverty, the rights of a creditor for the 
current rent, though the conventional 
time of payment had not arrived. An- 
other peculiar feature of the landlord’s 
position is the difficulty and delay he 
may have in getting possession when the 
rent is not paid, and further rent is con- 
stantly accruing. This will, no doubt, be 
fully dealt with by the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), who has 
an Amendment on the Paper to the effect 
that the right of re-entry for the non- 
payment of rent should be made more 
simple and speedy. On general grounds 
I certainly look with favour on the 
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Amendment; butI am anxious to hear by 
what particular means the hon. Member 
proposes to effect his purpose. Recent 
events make it necessary to subject such 
proposals to very close scrutiny. The ac- 
tion of ejectment is slow and troublesome. 
It may -be prolonged at great hardship 
to the owner by an insolvent tenant’s 
using dilatory pleas. The policy of the 
law recently has been to give in every 
case of truthful and undisputed debts 
acertain and easy mode of recovering 
them. For instance, on a bill of ex- 
change, the defendant is prohibited from - 
defending unless he shows that he has 
really a good defence and gets leave to 
defend. Whether rent is paid or not is 
a simple matter of fact, which should be 
easily and quietly ascertained, and when 
it is ascertained, the landlord should be 
put as speedily and inexpensively as pos- 
sible into possession of his land. How- 
ever, this isa branch of thesubject, which, 
fully admitting its great importance, 
I am glad to leave in the able hands of 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read.) Ihave attempted to show 
that by accompanying the abolition of 
distraint with one or two minor or simple 
changes in the law, the landowner would 
be under no disability in any respect, as 
compared with other creditors, while he 
would continue to enjoy many great and 
peculiar advantages necessarily attached 
to his position. What would be the 
effect upon the condition of the tenant ? 
One of the arguments most frequently 
urged against the abolition of Hypothec 
is that the landlord being deprived of 
his special security would insist upon 
an earlier payment of the rent. It is 
obvious that the postponement of rent 
is equivalent to a cash credit to the 
ténant for the time being. But, say the 
defenders of Hypothec, if this right be 
taken away, the system of deferred rents 
will be abandoned and forehand rents 
will be required. The merits of the 
Scotch controversy are not before us; but 
this argument does not apply to England, 
because what a Scotchman would call 
forehand renting is the almost universal 
practice here. Under the Scotch system 
of deferred renting, the first payment 
seldom takes place for less than 12 
months, more frequently 15 or 18, and 
in some cases, even as much as 21 months 
after the tenant has entered upon a farm. 
In England the tenant generally speak- 
ing enters at Michaelmas, and pays his 
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first half-year’s rent at the Lady Day | 
race as the land- | 


following, with such 
lord chooses to allow him. It may be 
said, however, that if Distraint be abo- 
lished, the landlord will not be content 
with this, but will require payment in 
advance. No one can question the 
landlord’s right to make any terms he 
may think necessary for his own protec- 
tion. Should the absolute security of 
payment in advance be required, it 
would, like other special advantages, 
have to be discounted in the terms of 
the bargain. Anyone who wanted ex- 
ceptional safety would have to pay for 
it. I have not the least fear, however, 
that any considerable number of owners 
would consider such a precaution neces- 
sary. Ordinary care in the selection of 
tenants, and properly-drawn covenants 
would give all the security that any rea- 
sonable man would think necessary. 
Another safegnard was pointed out by 
Mr. Makgill, an English witness of 
great agricultural experience, before the 
Royal Commission. He drew attention 
to the fact that along with the system of 
yearly leases there has grown up a sys- 
tem of tenant-right, which in some parts 
of the country has attained very large 
proportions, and which, being as it were 
a set-off, forms an important security to 
the landlord for the rent due. The tenant 
is entitled to certain repayments for 
manures, for cake, and for acts of hus- 
bandry actually performed on the land, 
so that the payments due to a tenant at 
his out-going may greatly exceed his 
last half-year’s rent, and, in some cases, 
actually exceed the whole year’s rent. 
In some parts of the country, as in 
Lincolnshire, the tenant-right is of still 
wider extent. It may be worth observ- 
ing, here, that it is one of the peculiar 
hardships of the Law of Distraint, that 
no set-off or counter-claim on the part of 
the tenant interferes with the landlord’s 
right of distress. Landlords, it may 
be argued, without distraint to rely on, 
will not show the same indulgence to 
tenants. Butit may fairly be questioned 
whether it is proper that the law should 
protect landowners from risk, in grant- 
ing indulgence to needy or insolvent 
tenants. They may do it out of kindness 
if they please. Business and sentiment 
must be kept apart. No doubt, it will 
be, so far as it goes, a loss to the tenant 
to be deprived of the extra credit with 
the landlord which he has under the 
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present system. The question is whe- 
ther the advantage is not one for which 
he pays too dearly. Preferential secu- 
rity to one creditor can only be given 
at extra risk to all other creditors. 
The credit which the farmer has with his 
landlord entails a loss of credit with 
every other person with whom he deals. 
The banker, the manure merchant, the 
seedsman, the implement maker, every 

erson from whom the farmer buys, all 
gains that, in dealing with him, they 
run a peculiar risk, and that, in the event 
of his becoming unable to meet the 
claims upon him, one creditor may, and 
often does, get 20s. in the pound, while 
the general body of the creditors are 
obliged to content themselves with an 
infinitesimal dividend. In a case that 
actually occurred, the landlord was paid 
in full, and the general creditors got 
one-halfpenny in the pound. The con- 
sequence is, that the tenant pays higher 
prices to cover extra risk, and obtains 
credit on less easy terms than if his 
position were not so uncertain. His 
general transactions, also, are unduly 
hampered, and he is prevented from 
disposing of his produce at the best 
times and on the most favourable terms. 
At a recent meeting of the Central Far- 
mers’ Club at which this question was 
discussed, Mr. Hodges, who is, I be- 
lieve, an extensive farmer in Kent, 
showed by a practical illustration, what 
serious obstacles the present state of the 
law places in the way of business ar- 
rangements. In the county of Kent, 
he said, a great many occupiers of land 
were in the habit of selling their hay 
and other produce of that kind to per- 
sons in the Metropolis, and when the 
time came for removal to London, there 
were often great difficulties in the pur- 
chasers getting possession of the hay- 
stacks and so on for which they bar- 
gained. The consequence was, that the 
course of business was greatly inter- 
rupted, and often at a time when it was 
necessary that produce should be reduced 
into cash in order that engagements 
might be met, and men were in that 
way pushed, as it were, into the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. On the same occasion, 
Mr. Aveling, a member of a firm of 
agricultural implement makers at Ro- 
chester, said that last year his firm 
sold a set of steam-ploughing machinery 
of about £2,000 eo, i to a farmer, from 
whom he had received excellent re- 
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ferences. The machinery had, however, 
been at work only about two months, 
when he received a telegram on a Sun- 
day morning to this effect—-‘‘ Sorry to 
tell you a distress put in for rent, 
ploughing machinery in a neighbour- 
ing farm, get it if you can.’”’ By a 
piece of good luck, he was able to re- 
move the machinery the same night, 
and so he lost nothing. They all knew, 
he added, that at the bottom of the cir- 
culars of the great waggon companies 
were the words, ‘‘ deferred payments;” 
but how could anyone expect him 
or other manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery, to enter into a large contract 
with deferred payments in such a state 
of the law as that which now existed? 
It would be easy to multiply instances 
of the obstacles which liability to dis- 
traint puts in the way of farmers, both 
inmaking the best terms in their dealings 
with the public, and in obtaining the 
credit of which they stand in need in 
order to carry on their operations suc- 
cessfully. It would be a great error to 
estimate the influence of the law by the 
number of cases in which a distress is 
actually carried out. These are com- 
paratively rare. This was admitted to 
the Committee by Mr. Burton—a strong 
advocate for the retention of the law. 
He says— 

‘‘In England distresses are, comparatively 
speaking, very seldom resorted to compared to 
the extent to which the Law of Distress is al- 
ways quietly operating.” 

In bankruptcy the assignees often pay 
without the landlord’s distraining. The 
landlord’s rights to his rent, by virtue of 
the Law of Distress, are constantly and 
quietly operating without actual dis- 
training being resorted except as an 
exceptional thing. In like manner, the 
effect of the law in the tenant’s credit is 
frequently severely felt where the possi- 
bility of a distress is never mentioned. 
A tenant, says Mr. Howard, formerly 
Member for Bedford, resorts to a banker 
for an advance to tide him over a crisis ; 
of course, nothing is said by the banker 
or bank manager at the interview about 
the ugly question of the Law of Distress, 
and it probably never once crosses the 
mind of the would-be borrower. But is 
anyone simple enough to suppose that 
it is absent from the mind of the banker 
when he very blandly informs him that 
he can be accommodated with the ad- 
vance, only, he adds, reliable security 
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will be expected? The influence of dis- 
traint in stimulating an unhealthy and 
unsound competition for land, and raising 
rent above its natural economic level, is 
extremely mischievous. No one can 
desire on public grounds that land should 
be let for less than its full value. The 
landowner who accepts less than a 
full rent may confer a favour on the 
individual who hires his land as he would 
if he made him a present, but he does 
no public service, and it is no part 
of the duty of the State to encourage 
him so to act. But where rent of land 
is determined by competition, by what 
is called ‘‘the higgling of the market,” 
sound commercial principles should pre- 
vail. Protection should not be given to 
the owner of a certain commodity by 
which he may be led to neglect the ordi- 
nary precautions of business, and to grasp 
at a price which is not justified by the 
circumstances of the property he has to 
dispose of. The landlord’s priority is a 
premium held out to him by the State to 
neglect the ordinary precaution of select- 
ing suitable tenants with adequate capi- 
tal, and it is also a direct inducement to 
persons without meansor skill to enterinto 
a reckless competition for the hire of a 
commodity which they can employ neither 
with profit to themselves nor advantage 
to the country. Nothing of greater 
weight could be adduced on this point 
than the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission of one of the best known and 
most successful farmers of Scotland, Mr. 
William Scott of Timpendean. Mr. 
Scott speaks with immediate reference to 
Hypothec, but the principle involved is 
precisely the same. He says— 


‘‘T think the effect of the abolition of the 
Law of Hypothec would be to improve farming. 
There would be a much better class of tenants 
than many who now offer for farms and get them. 
I think it would lower the rents a little at first, 
though I have no doubt they would afterwards 
come up to the same amount. A number of the 
present successful offerers for farms have neither 
skill nor capital, and a man without both has no 
chance. I have known landlords take such men. 
..- Lhave known tenants get farms who ought to 
have been bankrupt at the time they were taking 
them. If the law were abolished, tenants with 
capital would be sure, that in offering for farms, 
they were competing on equal terms, and not 
against men that had nothing to lose. At 
present, it is a mere speculation with men that 
have no capital—a sort of ‘heads I win, tails 
you lose.’ ” 


The effect of reckless letting of land in 
creating a fictitious rental is by no means 
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limited to the land so let in the first in- 
stance. The example is contagious. If 
hon. Members will turn to the Report of 
the Royal Commission of 1864, page 122, 
they will find the process described by 
that eminent agriculturist, the late Mr. 
Hope of Fenton Barns— 

“A landlord advertises a farm and lets it to 
the highest bidder (at say £4 peracre). IfIam 
going to value any land near it, my mind is 
naturally biassed to see if this farm I am going 
to value is worth £4 an acre. I say, ‘Here is 
one, it may not be so good, let at that sum; the 
farm I value must be £4 an acre too.’ While 
the man who took the farm that was advertised 
does not pay his rent; very probably getting a 
reduction of rent in a year or two.” 


The true principle was elicited by a noble 
Lord, a Member of the Select Committee, 
in his examination of Mr. William Scott. 
The noble Lord, who evidently totally 
misapprehended the position of the advo- 
cates of the abolition of hypothec, asks 
Mr. Scott— 

“Do you consider it to be consistent with Free 
Trade principles that the State should prescribe 
to the landlords upon what system they should 
manage their estates? Answer—I do not. 
Do you consider that it is consistent with those 
principles that they should be required by law 
to be prudent, and to choose tenants with capi- 
tal instead of others? Answer—Not at all. 
Therefore, if under the present law the land- 
lord is imprudent and chooses tenants without 
capital, that is his own affair, is it not? An- 
swer—Not at all under the present law, be- 
cause he is protected at the public expense; at 
the expense of other creditors.”’ 


This is exactly how the case is. Without 
dreaming for a moment of any inter- 
ference with the landlord’s right to 
manage his property as he thinks fit and 
to let his farms to whoever he pleases, 
we do protest most earnestly against a 
law which affords him special immunity 
from the results of a want of care and 
prudence which in other transactions 
would be disastrous, and which en- 
courages him in a course of proceeding 
which presses hardly on the competent 
and solvent farmer, and is highly in- 
jurious to the general interests of agri- 
culture. When trade hardly existed, and 
land was held under feudal tenures, the 
power of distraint may not have been 
felt as an injury and inconvenience. But 
all this has passed away, and landowners 
now find their best interests are bound 
up with the commercial treatment of 
land. The scientific discoveries and 
mechanical improvements, which have 
increased the productive powers of the 
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soil and swelled so enormously the rent- 
rolls of its owners, have made farming a 
pursuit quite different from the simple 
culture of by-gone days. Successful 
farming now requires the control of a 
large capital, and involves heavy and 
complicated business transactions in 
many quarters, and with all sorts of 
persons. The modern farmer is a man 
of business who needs the full control of 
all his resources, and the free use of all 
his energies. If you fetter and cramp 
his commercial freedom in the rusty 
bonds of antiquated privilege, he will be 
overmatched in the fierce strife of world- 
wide competition ; and, with falling rent 
and diminished production, you will 
mourn, when it is too late, that decline in 
British agriculture which a selfish and 
shortsighted policy will inevitably pro- 
duce. The farmer is no longer shielded 
by protective duties in the disposal of his 
produce; he has to face the competition 
of the world. The fresh unexhausted 
soils, the low rents, and the light taxes 
of new countries, with the wonderful 
improvement in the means of transport, 
bring dangerous competitors to his very 
door. The present position of the Eng- 
lish farmer taxes to the uttermost the 
powers even of the strongest. In better 
times, it is full of anxiety. In 1869, Mr. 
Wilson, of Edington, wrote to the Chair- 
man of the Select Committee a letter, 
pointing out in forcible language the 
peculiar risks attendant upon the farmers 
occupation— 


Resolution. 


‘When a man enters into a farm he at once 
invests his means, usually his whole means, in a 
concern beset with very great risks indeed, and 
which yields smaller average profits than any 
business employing a similar amount of capital 
and labour. What may be called its natural 
risks, arising from adverse seasons, and from 
disease and death of live stock, are always very 
great, besides which there are those which it has 
in common with other occupations from fluctua- 
tions in markets, bad debts, and the dishonesty 
or carelessness of servants. In the case of a 
farm let on lease for a term of years, the tenant 
comes betwixt the landlord and all those risks, 
and also keeps its fixtures in repair, and insures 
them against fire. The landlord gets his rent 
term by term, whether there has been a profit or 
no; and if the farm proves to be rented above 
its value, or if disasters befall the tenant, it often 
enough happens that he has to leave it a ruined 
man, although all the rents have been paid in 
full. It is surely unbecoming to manifest such 
anxiety to have the interests of the naturally 
strong party, whose risks are small, fenced and 
secured in every possible way, while those of 
the weaker party, whose risks are so great, are 
deemed unworthy of notice.’’ 
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But there are other persons to be con- 
sidered as well as landlords and tenants. 
If the landlord’s claim on the estate of 
an insolvent be paid in full, the divi- 
dends applicable for the discharge of all 
the other claims must, of course, be 
diminished. I do not know that imple- 
ment-makers, or dealers in manures, 
seeds, or feeding stuffs, have any special 
claim to regard; but, certainly, if ser- 
vice done should be remembered, they 
deserve the utmost consideration at the 
hands of landowners. Without their 
energy and enterprize, anything like the 
present standard of rent would have 
been impossible. They do not profess 
to be animated by philanthropic motives, 
but they seek no exceptional favours. 
They are men of business; but they do 
expect that those who reap so rich a 
harvest from their labours will not deny 
them fair commercial equality in their 
dealings with those with whom they 
conduct their transactions. Every im- 
provement, by which the expenses of 
cultivation are lowered and the cost of 
production diminished, cheapens the 
price of food and is a general advan- 
tage to the community. Landowners, 
however, derive a special advantage 
from these improvements. Ultimately, 
indeed, the whole advantage is absorbed 
by them. Farmers, who use improved 
machinery or manures may profit by 
them for a time ; but if the expenses of 
production are thereby permanently 
diminished, they will be able, with the 
same margin of profit, to pay more rent, 
and the competition of capital will soon 
oblige them to do so. Nothing in the 
operation of the Law of Distraint offends 
more strongly against one’s ordinary 
sense of justice than the consequences 
which proceed from the principle that it 
is the place where they are found, and 
not the persons to whom they belong, 
that renders them liable to distress. It 
is hard that agricultural implements, 
tiles, manures, and other property which 
have not been paid for, should be dis- 
trained for the rent of the land on which 
they are found. It is harder, still, that 
cattle and sheep, sent upon a farm for 
temporary keep, and which are not the 
property of the tenant at all, but belong 
to some innocent third person, should be 
seized and sold for arrears of rent. A 
casé, showing the monstrous abuse to 
which this law may lead, occurred not 
long ago in Kent, and attracted con- 
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siderable attention. ‘The facts were 
publicly stated at a meeting of the East 
Kent Chamber of Agriculture, held at 
Canterbury last October, and a strong 
feeling of indignation was expressed. 
I refer to the case of Lake and Duppa. 
Mr. James Lake, the aggrieved party, 
told his story to the meeting, and the 
facts, I believe, are undisputed. Mr. 
Lake said that he had been in the habit 
for many years of sending his lambs, as 
soon as they were weaned, on to a hill 
occupied by a neighbouring tenant-far- 
mer, to eat off the aftermath. Having 
been very unwell lately, Mr. Wood, 
who managed those things for him, put 
out his lambs for him this year; and he 
had received a report from Mr. Wood 
which contained a complete statement 
of what had occurred. On the 25th 
September two men were sent over to 
bring the lambs back, when they found 
Mr. George Duppa, the landlord, in 
possession of the farm. The broker was 
not there then, but arrived shortly after- 
wards, and refused to give up the lambs, 
although well aware to whom they be- 
longed. On the following Wednesday, 
Mr. Wood called on Mr. Hoare, Mr. 
Duppa’s solicitor, and was referred by 
him to Mr. Duppa himself, who said he 
should sell the sheep. On Monday, the 
30th September, a bill of the sale was 
brought to Mr. Wood, and the sale took 
place on the 2nd October. Mr. Lake 
said they would see from this that on 
the 24th September Mr. Duppa seized 
these lambs, no bill of sale came out 
until Monday, the 30th, and on Wednes- 
day the lambs were sold; so that really, 
if Mr. Wood had not happened to be on 
an adjoining farm, the sheep would have 
been sold, and the owner, Mr. Lake, . 
would not have known anything about 
it. It appeared there was four years’ 
rent in arrears, which, with expenses, 
amounted to £495. The rent of the 
farm was £112. It was raised from 
£80 to £112 when Mr. Duppa bought 
the land, and it was four years’ rent at 
£112 that the distress was for. The 
tenant’s effects realized £135—a great 
deal more than they were worth—and 
his, Mr. Lake’s, 160 lambs sold for 
£360, making £495 in all; so that Mr. 
Duppa had actually got £350 of his in 
hard cash. He thought the state of 
things thus revealed ought not to be 
allowed to exist in any civilized country. 
Comment on this case is unnecessary. 


Resolution. 
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The facts speak forthemselves. Distress 
has been defended on the ground that 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
is a sort of partnership, giving the land- 
lord a claim for his rent upon what is 
found on the land. But what is the 
meaning of such language, applied to 
such a case as this? What partnership 
or gwasi-partnership existed between 
Mr. Lake, the owner of the lambs, and 
Mr. Duppa, the owner of the land? 
How can it possibly be argued that Mr. 
Lake’s lambs were Mr. Duppa’s share 
of the produce of the farm? I pass on 
to glance very briefly on the effect of 
the abolition of Distraint on the position 
of the landowner. I may say, in pass- 
ing, that I approach this question not 
as a farmer or asa dealer in implements, 
manures, or anything of the sort. My 
income is derived from the ownership of 
land, and it is because I believe the 
abolition of Distress would be conducive 
not only to the general welfare of the 
country, but also to the true interests of 
the landowners, that I bring forward 
this Motion. It has been urged by 
those in favour of the existing law, that 
if it were abolished, the landlord’s 
power of raising money for the improve- 
ment of his estate would be greatly 
diminished, as anything which tends to 
impair the security of rent tends neces- 
sarily to improve the mortgagee’s se- 
curity for the payment of interest. This 
objection was stated in the draft-Report 
submitted to the Select Committee by 
the Chairman, Lord Airlie; but as it 
does not appear in the Report ulti- 
mately adopted, it may fairly be as- 
sumed that the Committee were unable 
to find evidence to support it. Let us 
turn for a moment to the evidence itself. 
Witnesses of great experience and 
authority were examined on the point. 
At page 5 of the Report, Mr. James is 
asked— 


‘Supposing the right of Distress to be abo- 
lished, and that security, if.it is a security, 
tuken away, would the lenders of money on 
mortgage find it necessary to require either a 
large margin in lending on the security of land, 
“i os raise the rate of interest, or perhaps to do 

oth?” 


Mr. James replies— 


“TI do not think it would affect that in the 
slightest degree. I think the mortgagee does 
not look to the rent he could get by distress, 
but he looks rather to what he could realize by 
bringing the property into the market and 
selling it after foreclosing. It is only after 
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foreclosing that the mortgagee has the poweT 
of getting his principal back bya sale. I do 
not think the abolition of the right of Distress 
would affect loans on mortgages at all.’’ 


So much for the opinion of a lawyer of 
great experience. Now what does a 
practical agriculturist say? At page 58 
of the Report of the Select Committee, 
Mr. Scott, of Timpendean, gives this 
answer— 

“In the case of mortgages, I don’t think it 
would be more difficult for landlords to raise 
money upon land. It is not usual for landed 
property to be borrowed upor to its full value ; 
and, in the next place, proprietors scarcely ever 
have four or five tenants failing at once. There 
would be as much from the good tenants as 
would pay the interest.’’ 


One witness, and one only, expressed a 
contrary opinion; but I think it must 
be felt that, in his anxiety to prove too 
much, this gentleman deprived his evi- 
dence of any weight whatsoever. At 
page 11 of the Blue Book this question 
was put to Mr. Burton— 

‘* Of course, if the security were impaired, I 
suppose lenders would either require a larger 
margin or a higher rate of interest ?”’ 


Resolution. 


Mr. Burton scorns this idea of nicely 
balanced less or more, and replies— 


“No; they would not be tempted at all. 
should decline to lend.” 


And he adds— 


‘‘No solicitor would lend money with the 
possibility of getting his clients into jeopardy of 
being disappointed of their incomes.” 


We 


I do not think I go too far in saying that 
no weight can possibly be attached to the 
views of a man who could commit him- 
self to such a reckless assertion as this. 
If the power of Distraint were abolished, 
what security for money lent would be 
better than a mortgage on real property, 
with the usual margin and power of sale 
in default of payment of principal or 
interest? The rate of interest and the 
facility of obtaining loans depends, of 
course, on the state of the Money Market, 
which is constantly being acted upon by 
a great variety of causes; but: the idea 
of saying that if this right of Distress— 
of which only under the rarest circum- 
stances a lender on landed estates ever 
avails himself, and which we are assured 
on high authority seldom or never enters 
into his consideration in arranging a 
loan—were taken away, no temptation 
would induce lenders to advance money 
on mortgage, is a statement so extra- 
vagant that it would be mere waste of 
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time to dwell upon it. I do not know 
how much of the money raised on mort- 
gage is spent on the improvement of the 
land—I imagine not avery large portion 
of it; but, however this may be, the 
attempt utterly broke down which was 
made to show that the abolition of Dis- 
traint would injuriously affect the power 
of raising money on landed security. 
It is said that if the special security 
afforded by distress be taken away, the 
value of land will be diminished, and 
rents will fall. So far as distress stimu- 
lates a fictitious and unhealthy com- 
petition, and landowners, relying upon 
it, are induced to let their farms to reck- 
less bidders without capital or know- 
ledge, rents, thus raised above the 
proper level, would temporarily fall; 
but, in the long run, rents artificially 
stimulated in this way must fall, and 
they are highly injurious to owners. 
The amount which a landlord can get 
must ultimately depend upon the net 
produce of the soil; it is only by in- 
creasing this that the substantial value 
of his property can be raised. If a 
needy or ignorant tenant promises an 
excessive rent, he may pay it for a time; 
but things will adjust themselves after a 
bit, and the land, neglected and ex- 
hausted, will fall even below its former 
value. No better illustration can be 
found than that which is used by Mr. 
Taylor in his pamphlet. He points out 
that the true interest of the Tandholding 
class, as a class, is something very 
different from the immediate pecuniary 
advantages of all the present recipients 
of rent. 

“Were a railway company suddenly and ar- 
bitrarily to raise its rates, the income of some 
shareholders would be greatly augmented, be- 
cause the alienated traffic could not simul- 
taneously be divided. Yet to the permanent 
shareholder such a course were ruin, and to the 
company, as a company, suicide. On the other 
hand, reduction of rates or judicious outlay may 
decrease the present dividend, while developing 
new traffic and assuring a prosperous future.” 
Owners, we are told, would decline to let 
their lands, and would farm them them- 
selves. This is not probable; we see 
every day farms coming into the owners’ 
hands, and the owners preferring even 
to let them at lower rents rather than 
incur the risk and trouble of keeping 
them themselves. If this were the effect, 
however, we have the high authority of 
Adam Smith to show that it would be 
far from an evil. In Zhe Wealth of 
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Nations he points out how important it 
is that the landlord should be induced 
to cultivate a part of his own land. His 
capital is generally larger than that of 
the tenant, and with less skill he can 
frequently raise a greater produce. The 
landlord can afford to try experiments, 
and is generally disposed to do so. His 
unsuccessful experiments occasion only 
a moderate loss to himself; his success- 
ful ones contribute to the improvement 
and better cultivation of the whole 
country. The fact is that the land- 
owner’s interest is strictly and insepar- 
ably connected with the interests of the 
community. Whatever either promotes 
or obstructs the one necessarily pro- 
motes or obstructs the other. If the 
maintenance of this law is injurious to 
the general interests of agriculture, then 
it is necessarily injurious to the interests 
of the landowner rightly understood. 
An artificial exception from the principles 
of law which attracts into a certain 
business persons destitute of the qualifi- 
cations necessary to work that business 
properly, and which exposes persons 
possessed of those qualifications to an 
unfair and injurious rivalry, must lower 
the character of the business and hinder 
itsdevelopment. Neither does it benefit 
the unhappy persons led into a struggle 
for which they are unequal. Several 
witnesses pointed out to the Select Com- 
mittee the strong objections to a law 
which gives countenance and currency to 
the delusion that farming is a business 
which a man may safely engage in with 
the very slenderest means, if only he be 
steady and industrious, and have a good 
knowledge. Mr. John Wilson said— 


‘*Tt is very saddening to think of the multitude 
of such men who, by attempting to farm on such 
terms, have’speedily lost every penny of their 
hard-earned little stores, and of the still greater 
numbers who in the same way have consigned 
themselves to a lifetime of care, and privation, 
and ill-requited toil.” 


The Law of Distress holds out a pre- 
mium to landowners to accept as tenants 
persons with insufficient capital. I do 
not say that they generally do so, but 
so far as the Law of Distress influences 
their selection this must be its effect. 
It would be easy to show how injurious 
this is to the public welfare. The inte- 
rest of the community is that the greatest 
possible amount of produce should be 
raised at the least possible cost. Autho- 
rities are united in deploring the evil of 
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insufficient capital in agriculture: Lord 
Derby, some years ago, expressed his 
belief that we might double our produc- 
tion as a nation were sufficient capital 
pr a in cultivation. How foolish 
and mischievous, then, to maintain a law 
which practically discourages the appli- 
cation of capital to theland? What we 
want is thoroughness and quality of 
cultivation ; yet we encourage farmers in 
that misguided desire, which is so gene- 
ral amongst them, to hold too much 
land in proportion to theircapital. Mr. 
Wilson says— 

“Let any observant person travel over the 
country, and in all parts of it he will find in- 
stances of farms lying alongside of each other, 
and with equal natural advantages, which, 
nevertheless, exhibit a very remarkable contrast, 
as regards their productiveness. When such 
cases are inquired into, it will usually be found 
that the difference is due, not to the greater 
skill and energy of the more successful occupiers 
but mainly that he is conducting his business 
with the advantage of sufficient capital, while 
his neighbour is straightened in that respect.’’ 
The example of foreign countries may be 
referred to, but I do notthinkit will carry 
us any way in defence of this law. In 
some parts of the Continent the landlord 
is privileged as against other creditors, 
in others he is not. In Finland he has 
a preference only if he is a nobleman. 
In some countries he is privileged if the 
payment be in kind, but if it be in 
money he is only a simple creditor. 
Distress was adopted by the States of 
America as a portion of the Common 
Law of England, but it does not appear 
to have thriven there. In the answers 
to questions concerning the law in the 
United States, which appear in the Sup- 
plementary Appendix to the Report of 
theSelect Committee on Hypothee, page 4, 
Mr. Carlisle, the Legal Adviser to the 
United Legation, says— 

“Tn a few of the States only is the Common 
Law remedy of Distress preserved. The gene- 
ral tendency and spirit of the legislation of late 
years has been, not only to abolish this sum- 
mary remedy, but to place landlords quite on 
the same footing with other creditors, leaving 
the parties to make their own contracts in their 
a way, touching security for the payment of 
rent. 


At page 5, Mr. Carlisle adds— 


“Generally in all the States, rent is not re- 
quired to be paid in advance; but many land- 
lords, especially in the case of monthly tenants 
of the poorer classes— 

This, of course, refers to small urban 
tenements— 
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“stipulate for payment in advance. Some security 
for the punctual payment of the rent is found in 
very summary and cheap remedies, provided by 
law, for ejecting the tenant for default of pay- 
ment.”’ 


Resolution. 


My Motion applies to Ireland as well as to 
England. I have hitherto dealt with the 
question chiefly from the English point 
of view, and I do not know that there is 
much in the case of Ireland which calls 
for special observation. The law is 
more restricted there in several respects. 
It is limited to one year’s rent. A pro- 
posal to take away the right of Distress, 
as far as the general operation of the 
law is concerned, was one of the provi- 
sions of the Irish Land Bill which Mr. 
Fortescue, on the part of Lord Russell’s 
Government, laid before the House of 
Commons in 1866. I have here a letter 
from a gentleman whose name will be 
familiar to most Irish Members—Mr. 
Hussey, the most extensive land-agent 
in Ireland. Mr. Hussey, who deals as 
agent with from 5,000 to 6,000 tenants, 
does not consider Distress needed for the 
security of rent, and says that on the 
estates he manages it has not been used 
for 15 or 20 years. In fact, on well- 
managed Irish estates it is a power 
which is never put in force. There is 
considerable apprehension, however, that 
in the present depressed state of Irish 
agriculture, this rusty weapon of rural 
tyranny may be drawn forth again. So 
far as I am aware, the better class of 
resident landowners and ageuts do not 
consider the maintenance of the law 
necessary for their protection. On the 
other hand, those bodies which represent 
the opinion of the farmers, have ex- 
pressed a decided wish for its abolition. 
The Central Tenant’s Defence Associa- 
tion, at a recent meeting in Dublin, 
unanimously adopted a resolution call- 
ing upon the Irish Members to support 
this Motion. The Kerry Tenants’ De- 
fence Association, the Wexford Associa- 
tion, and various other bodies, have 
given expression to the same feeling. I 
have now only a few words to say with 
respect to the proposals of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read). The last of them I have already 
alluded to, and indicated the way in 
which I regard it. Had I been intro- 
ducing a Bill instead of a Resolution,: 
I would have endeavoured to frame a 
clause relieving the landlord from un- 
necessary difficulty or delay in re-enter- 
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ing upon his land in case of non-pay- 
ment of rent, and I believe this could be 
effectually done with all due regard to 
the tenant’s interest, and without hard- 
ship to anyone concerned. The other 
parts of the hon. Member’s proposal are 
of a different nature. Regarded as in- 
dependent propositions, no doubt, the 
limitation of Distress to one year’s rent, 
and the proviso that the stock of a third 
party taken to graze should only be 
liable for the amount of consideration 
payable for the grazing would, so far as 
they go, be decided improvements in the 
law. The effect of the Amendments, 
however, would be to substitute these 
modifications of the law for the definite 
and comprehensive proposal that the 
law itself should cease to exist. A com- 
promise, I know, possesses great attrac- 
tion for many minds; but is this a case 
to which it is satisfactory or desirable to 
apply such a compromise? I cannot 
think so. There is a principle involved 
in the maintenance of this law which it 
will be far better to face boldly and 
finally. It is not easy to comprehend 
the position of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk. Ata recent meeting of 
the Central Farmers’ Club he expressed 
strong opinions on this subject. He is 
reported as having used these words— 

‘*My opinion is that the Law of Distress is 
wrong in principle. It allows a man to be his 
own avenger, which is, I consider, contrary to 
the spirit of our laws altogether. It also allows 
him to be an avenger of his wrongs in private.” 
A little further on, he says— 

‘*T contend that this law is worse in principle 
than the almost doomed Law of Hypothec in 
Scotland.” 


The hon. Member’s attitude, it is only 
fair to say, was the same then as it is 
now, and in that very speech before the 
Farmers’ Club he announced his inten- 
tion of moving the Amendment which 
now stands in hisname. Itis an Amend- 
ment objecting to the abolition of a law 
which he considers wrong in principle, 
and altogether contrary to the spirit of 
our laws. Can any good come of main- 
taining such a law as this? If it be so 
bad as the hon. Member thinks it, why 
not sweep it away at once, and have 
done with it? The hon. Member spoke 
and voted for the total abolition of 
Hypothec, and yet he strives to preserve 
this law, which, by his own contention, 
is worse in principle. What is the use 
of this timid and hesitating policy ? How 
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did it avail in the Scotch question? A 
very few years ago we passed an Act, 
greatly relaxing the severity of the law 
in that portion of the Kingdom. Then 
we had a Select Committee which 
summed up very ably the arguments 
against further change. But it was all 
in vain. Public opinion in Scotland 
went to the root of the matter. Public 
opinion had discerned a principle, and 
was resolved to carry that principle to 
its only logical conclusion. And this 
year we have had the second reading of 
a Bill to abolish the Law of Hypothec, 
supported by the Lord Advocate on the 
part of the Government and carried by a 
large majority. Why, then, this hesita- 
tion and delay? What can come of it 
but waste of public time and disturbance 
of public opinion? We should not be 
too eager to make changes in the law; 
but when the necessity for a change is 
proved, and the time for it is come, our 
legislation should proceed on clear and 
definite principles, and should be, as 
far as possible, a settlement of the ques- 
tion with which we deal. If you ac- 
cept my Motion this subject will be for 
ever set at rest; if you adopt a timid 
and hesitating middle course you will 
satisfy no one, andsettlenothing. I am 
sorry to have been obliged to trouble 
the House at such length, but I cannot 
apologize for having done so. I could 
not venture, with due respect to the 
House, to present an incomplete case. 
I have no sympathy with persons who 
would propose to change any portion of 
our ancient laws without fully consider- 
ing the reasons for, and carefully estimat- 
ing the consequences of, their proposals. 
Task the House to abolish an antiquated 
privilege which came into existence 
under social and political conditions 
totally different from those which now 
prevail amongst us—a privilege which 
is out of harmony with the spirit of 
modern institutions, and hostile to the 
full and free development of modern 
enterprize. One feature of the case I 
have not cared to dwell upon, though it 
is impossible to ignore it. The Law of 
Distraint is a class privilege in the 
strictest sense of the term. It is a pri- 
vilege which has been created by the 
power and which is maintained for the 
benefit of class alone, and enjoyed by it 
at the expense and injury of every other 
class. In the long series of enactments 
which have shaped this law from the 
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time of Henry VIII. to our own day, the 
dominent influence of the landowner is 
reflected. Shall we wait till the demand 
for the repeal of this law becomes a cry 
through the length and breadth of the 
land for the destruction of a class pri- 
vilege? Thisshould beno Party question. 
A few months ago, the Essex Chamber 
of Agriculture, as I am told, a highly 
Conservative body, adopted a resolution 
which is embodied in a Petition lately 
presented to this House, praying that 
as the Law of Distress is injurious to the 
best interest of the landlord, unjust to 
the tenant, and deceptive to the trader, 
it should be forthwith repealed. Public 
opinion is awake to its importance. Let 
us not permit this question to become 
an instrument of political agitation, or a 
means of severing those who ought to 
be united. Let us adapt our measure 
to the circumstances and wants of the 
time, and boldly and promptly, but with 
true prudence, efface from the Statute 
Book a law which is opposed to modern 
ideas, and unsuited to the conditions of 
modern industry. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. B. WILLIAMS, in seconding 
the Resolution, said, that no one could 
justify the Law of Distress on any prin- 
ciple of jurisprudence. It enabled the 
landlord at his own will to enforce the 
payment of a debt which he thought due 
to him by the tenant, to be judge in his 
own case, and also executioner. The 
Law of Distress originated at a time 
when the tenant was bound to his lord 
not only as regarded his goods but his 
personal liberty, and it would never 
have continued to this day had not the 
landlords of this country exercised their 
rights with singular forbearance. That 
the law was unequal, and that it some- 
times produced real injustice, no one who 
attended our Law Courts could deny. 
When the law was enforced the tenant 
was perfectly helpless. It was true 
there was the remedy of replevin, but it 
was a cumbersome, expensive, and dila- 
tory process, and often involved the 
tenant in long and useless litigation. 
Whatever claim the tenant might have 
against the landlord, if any rent was 
due the landlord had the right to enter 
and distrain. The law with regard to 
excessive distress had been laid down 
entirely in favour of the landlord. Mr. 
Justice Bailey had said— 


Mr. Blennerhassett 
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“ The landlord is not bound to calculate very 
nicely the value of the property seized, but he 
must take care that some proportion is kept 
between the sum he is entitled to levy for and 
the sum he is entitled to take.”’ 


And Baron Parke had ruled still more 
tersely— 

“To determine whether the distress was ex- 
cessive, you must ascertain what the goods 
seized would fetch at a broker's sale.”’ 


The landlord, acting on that view of the 
law, could seize large portions of the 
tenant’s property and confiscate them. 
In Wales the practice of distress was 
seldom resorted to, landlords preferring 
arbitration for a settlement of whatever 
differences they might have with their 
tenantry. The difficulties of the tenant 
had been increased by the Judicature 
Act of 1875, which enabled the landlord 
to reply to the tenant’s action for ex- 
cessive distress by allegations of breach 
of covenant or bad farming. Counter- 
claims of that kind ought to be regarded 
with jealousy by the Courts as the sug- 
gestions of legal ingenuity, but unfor- 
tunately they were not. A case came 
before him last year in the course of his 
professional practice, in which a distress 
was levied on a large farmer in the 
North of England, who had a valuable 
stock on his farm, and the property was 
sold in a most wasteful manner and for 
most inadequate prices. The tenant, 
acting on advice, brought an action for 
excessive distress, and the landlord 
brought a counter-claim for bad farming 
and breaches of covenant. The case 
occupied some days, and the Judge was 
not able to complete it because he had 
to go elsewhere, and at the last moment 
the tenant was obliged to accept £400 
by way of compensation, each party to 
pay his own costs. The £400 was not 
more than enough to pay the lawyer’s 
bill. The result was that the tenant 
was ruined by the wasteful sale. In 
cases where land in Ireland had fallen 
into the hands of speculators, the Law of 
Distress had been frequently exercised 
with great severity. Although he fully 
admitted the evil that would result to 
the tenant if he were allowed to enter 
into possession of a farm unless he had 
sufficient capital to cultivate it, he con- 
tended that if landlords would conde- 
scend to come down from the high 
eminence of privilege they occupied, 
and give up the right of distress, aban- 
doned yearly tenancies, and granted 
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long leases, the capitalists of the coun- 
try, being secure of their money, would 
join in the development of the landed 
interests of the country. He might say 
in conclusion that he did not agree in 
some of the proposals put forward by 
the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) in his Amendment, es- 
pecially that which exempted from 
seizure the stock of a third party left on 
the farm for grazing. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is desirable that the power of distraint for 
the rent of agricultural holdings in England, 
Wales, and Ireland should be abolished,’’—(r. 
Blennerhassett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question ay apa ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CLARE READ said, that he had 
lost his voice through attending a tem- 
perance meeting. Possibly that circum- 
stance might excite some sympathy on 
his behalf from hon. Members opposite, 
although he did not look for much pity 
from those around him. He desired, 
however, to utter a few inarticulate sen- 
tences in defence of the Amendment on 
this subject which he had placed upon 
the Notice Paper, but which he could 
not move. By that Amendment he had 
proposed to omit from the Resolution 
the word “‘ abolished,”’ in order to insert 
the words “‘limited to one year’s rent,” 
and to add words providing— 


“That the stock of a third party taken on a 
farm to graze should only be liable for the 
amount of consideration payable for the graz- 
ing, and that the landlord’s rights to re-entry 
for the non-payment of rent should be more 
simple and speedy than at present.’’ 


He maintained that if the Law of Distress 
was to be maintained at all, it must be 
on the lines thus indicated. He had 
been charged with inconsistency in put- 
ting that Amendment on the Paper, al- 
though he had supported the abolition 
of the Law of Hypothec in Scotland ; but 
what he had said with regard to that 
was that when the tenants of England 
demanded the abolition of the Law of 
Distress with the same unanimity as the 
people of Scotland had demanded the 
abolition of the Law of Hypothec, he 
should be quite ready to vote for it. It 
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was a curious fact, however, that though 
for many years the Law of Hypothec had 
been regarded amongst the tenant-far- 
mers in Scotland as a great grievance, 
it was not until a recent date that the 
Law of Distress had at any agricultural 
meeting been referred to as being in any 
way detrimental to the tenant-farmers in 
England. The harsh operation of the 
present Law of Distress had been brought 
more forcibly into notice of late in con- 
sequence of the bad times the farmers 
had been passing through. Not long 
ago, a landlord who had allowed his 
tenant to get several years into arrear 
with his rent waited until the sheep of a 
neighbouring farmer were sent on to the 
farm to graze, when he at once put in a 
distress and sold the sheep for £400. 
It was a remarkable proof of the good 
sense, the justice, and the moderation of 
the landlords of England, that they very 
rarely put that extraordinary law into 
operation. He might be asked why he 
did not advocate the total abolition of 
the Law of Distress. His answer was, 
that that law was so interwoven with 
our agricultural system that its total and 
immediate repeal would give a very 
great shock to all who were concerned 
in agriculture, and would be detrimental, 
especially in times of depression like the 
present, alike to the landlord and the 
tenant. If they were to abolish that 
law at once, they must, according to all 
precedents, exempt existing tenancies 
from the operation of the new Act; but, 
on the other hand, if they simply modi- 
fied it as he would suggest, it might be 
applied at once to every holding in Eng- 
land. His suggestion was that the land- 
lord’s right of distress should only ex- 
tend to one year’s rent. Why had he 
done that? Because that limit was the 
law of the land in the case of bank- 
ruptcy ; and, further, he did not suppose 
that a landlord would distrain on a 
tenant unless the latter were more or 
less insolvent. The rents in annual 
tenancies were generally due half-yearly, 
and payable as a rule in England some 
three or four months after they became 
due; and if the landlord wished to be 
generous to his tenant and allowed more 
than two half-years’ rent to be in abey- 
ance, he might take his share with the 
other creditors for anything over and 
above one year’s rent. His next sugges- 
tion was that the stock of a third party 
taken on a farm to graze should only be 
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liable for the amount of consideration 
payable for the grazing. That was de- 
rived from the Hypothec (Scotland) 
Act of 1867; it had worked remarkably 
well during the last 12 years, and there 
was no reason why it should not be 
equally good for England. In these 
times of depression the capital of the 
tenants had been so reduced, that many 
of them could not stock their land, and 
the only way in which the landlord could 
get his rent was by enabling the tenant 
to take to graze on his farm the stock of 
other people. Machinery, suchas thrash- 
ing-machines and steam-ploughs, which 
was often let out, was liable to be seized 
if it happened to be on the tenant’s 
land, whereas it really ought to be ex- 
empted. On the same principle that 
lodgers’ goods were exempt from seizure 
by the landlord of a house, so he would 
exempt all the cattle and agricultural 
machinery belonging to a third party 
which might be found upon a farm. 
Then, with regard to the right of re- 
entry, if the landlord could not get his 
rent he ought to have his land, and to 
have it at once. He believed it often 
took a landlord months to eject a yearly 


tenant and obtain possession of his land. 
It was a roundabout, tedious, and ex- 
pensive process, and he thought it ought 
to be both quick and cheap; quick if he 
was dealing with a fraudulent tenant, 
and also cheap, or the remedy would be 


worse than the disease. Moreover, he 
would not allow any distress to be made 
except by a bailiff or respectable officer 
of some Court, and not by a trumpery 
blackguard acting under the instructions 
of a pettifogging lawyer. With respect 
to agricultural leases, if the tenant be- 
came insolvent during the time he occu- 
pied the farm and was made a bankrupt, 
if the trustee could not carry on the 
farm, the landlord could enter imme- 
diately on the farm and could also seize 
all the growing crops. Cases of that 
kind had recently occurred ; and a land- 
lord had bagged not only the whole of 
his rent, but something like £800 worth 
of hay and turnips that were on the 
land. He had mentioned the matter to 
the Attorney General, who had promised 
to take it into consideration when the 
Bankruptcy Bill came under discussion. 
In conclusion, he hoped the House would 
favourably consider his suggestions, 
which he was now precluded from for- 
mally moving as Amendments. 


Mr. Clare Read 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he felt 
considerably surprised by the views of 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) as embodied in the 
Amendments he had placed on the 
Paper for; although the changes he pro- 
posed would favour, to some extent, a 
tenant’s creditors, their effect would be 
prejudicial to the farmers themselves. 
To limit distraint to one year’s rent 
would simply be to limit the indulgence 
which landlords would give theirtenants; 
and it would be a conclusive answer, 
doubtless, by a land agent to a tenant 
desiring delay for more than one year’s 
rent, that Parliament, by the change 
proposed, had precluded the landlord 
from giving it. To give greater power 
of re-entry to the landlord would simply 
be to give him more summary means of 
ejecting the tenant, which seemed wholly 
unnecessary, so long as the landlord had 
the preference to a year’s rent, and one 
year would practically give him a pre- 
ference to two years’ rent. The Amend- 
ment might be accepted as evidence of 
the disinterested character of farmers’ 
politics, for they showed that they 
were ready to look after the interests 
of their landlords and creditors before 
their own. As the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk had remarked, this 
question of distress and its effects was 
new to English farmers; but farmers in 
Scotland had long ago made up their 
minds about the Law of Hypothec, - 
which was the corresponding law in 
Scotland, and the same in principle. Ho 
would state, as briefly as possible, the 
objections to the law, which were much 
wider and deeper than it at first sight 
appeared. The land of England was a 
monopoly, in these respects at least— 
that the quantity to be leased was in the 
hands of very few, and that, however 
great the demand, the quantity could 
not be increased. The agricultural 
population naturally increased, and, in 
these circumstances, competition was 
maintained at a maximum, and tenants’ 
profits at a minimum. But as if the 
excessive competition, inevitable in the 
circumstances, was not enough, it was 
still further intensified by the Law of 
Distress, which enabled landlords to 
accept as tenants, or, at least, as com- 
petitors for farms, men who had not 
sufficient capital for the farm. That 
was the argument put. forward by land- 
lords and land agents in defence of the 
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law as it stood. It was not because they 
had any favour for the poor man; but 
because the man with inadequate capital 
offered a higher rent, or was willing to 
submit to more onerous conditions in the 
lease. ‘These circumstances explained 
why tenant - farmers frequently sub- 
mitted to onerous, and, in many cases, 
monstrously unjust and even absurd, 
conditions in leases. The vicious prin- 
ciple of the law was that the landlord 
was protected against the consequence 
of his own imprudence, and, it might 
be, greed. Even if the landlord accepted 
a doubtful tenant because he promised 
a higher rent, or because he submitted 
to highly onerous conditions—it might 
be with regard to ground game—this 
Law of Distress secured the payment of 
the rent. It was evident that the Amend- 
ment to restrict the distraint to one 
year’s rent would not meet this, the 
principal ground of the farmers’ objec- 
tion to thelaw. The injustice of the law 
to creditors and others dealing with the 
tenant was very obvious. The landlord 
who risked only his interest and not his 
capital was paid in full, when other 
creditors who risked both capital and 
interest had to take a dividend, or per- 
haps even get nothing. The landlord, in 
his (Mr. J. W. Barclay’s) opinion, had 
grounds for complaint against the law; 
and if they had not complained already, 
he expected they would begin to do so 
by-and-bye. So long as prices of agri- 
cultural produce continued to advance, 
as was the case for a good many years, 
tenants with inadequate capital might 
manage to get on; but when bad sea- 
sons and lower prices came, landlords 
would find that the high rents promised 
by those tenants with inadequate capital 
were delusive. The tenants might hold 
on for a year or two, but they did so at 
the expense of the farm, which would 
ultimately fall into the landlord’s hands 
in a condition which he would find very 
pe to its being re-let. Land- 
ords under such experience would begin 
to have doubts as to the wisdom of their 
land-agents in increasing the rent-roll 
by accepting tenants with limited means, 
who, when reverses came, were unable 
to hold their position and do justice to 
the land. Land agents were the only 
people who got advantage from the law, 
because it was only by means of this 
Law of Distress that the control of large 
estates could be kept in lawyers’ offices, 
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by people who knew little, if anything, 
of farming. It was thought all right if 
the rent-roll were increased and the 
rent collected. The Law of Distress 
enabled them to do both. As for im- 
proved cultivation, they, as a rule, did 
nothing for that. It was thought that 
by antiquated and obsolete covenants in 
leases tenants could be prevented from 
exhausting the land; but he never saw 
covenants which would prevent a tenant 
from exhausting his farm, if he set him- 
self todo so. Such covenants, together 
with the want of compensation for im- 
provements, were the great obstacles to 
improved cultivation. They tied up the 
hands of the intelligent and skilful 
farmer from making the best of the 
land for himself and the landlord. The 
abolition of distress would do much to 
improve this state of matters; but no 
modification of it, as suggested by the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk, would 
be of any avail. The restriction to one 
year’s rent would simply make the land 
agent more stringent with the tenant ; 
and he, therefore, strongly supported the 
Motion for the total abolition of the law, 
giving the landlord reasonable powers 
of re-entry when the tenant had become 
insolvent and unable to discharge his 
obligations. 

Mr. RODWELL contended that it 
was @ popular delusion to suppose that 
the Law of Distress operated solely to the 
benefit of the landlord and the detriment 
of the tenant. He admitted that the law 
mightrequire modification, butcontended 
that in practice the law had not worked 
harshly. A recent case in Kent, where 
a landlord seized sheep worth £300 
or £400, belonging to a third person, in 
distress for rent of several years, was 
clearly exceptional. The outcry that 
case had caused showed that the law 
was not often so employed, and he chal- 
lenged any hon. Member to give an 
instance witHin his own knowledge. At 
present, the stock of the tenant was a 
running guarantee for the payment of 
his rent. His own belief was that the 
abolition of the present law would act 
very injuriously on the interests of the 
tenant, because a landlord would then 
be far more likely than was at present 
the case to take the first opportunity 
to secure his rights and to proceed 
harshly, when otherwise he would be 
disposed to the side of leniency. The 
law as it stood, properly and fairly 
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worked, was, indeed, more for the benefit 
of the tenant than of the landlord, al- 
though its primary object was the pro- 
tection of the landlord ; and he altogether 
denied that it was either unjust or un- 
equal; but a limitation from six to two 
years was desirable. Besides, there was 
the great advantage to the tenant-class 
from the operation of the existing law, 
that young men were often enabled in 
consequence of it to enter upon a busi- 
ness in which they could exercise their 
talents and industry ; whereas, if it were 
repealed, the facilities for taking a farm 
which now existed would be denied them. 
The relations, he might add, between 
landlord and tenant were on a totally 
different footing from a creditor and 
debtor under ordinary circumstances, 
for unless the landlord took his rent 
in advance, the landlord could only get 
it at certain times, periodically; but a 
creditor could refuse to supply a man 
with goods, while the landlord was in 
a very different position. There was 
no injustice as regarded third parties, 
for every person who trusted a farmer 
knew what the landlord’s rights were. 
Therefore, he contended, exceptional 
legislation was justified by the inherent 
difference in their situation. But if the 
Law of Distraint were to be abolished 
with regard to agricultural holdings, he 
was at a loss to see why it should not be 
done away with in its application to 
house property in towns, a proposition 
no one was bold enough to make. En- 
tertaining these views, he should vote 
against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kerry. 

Mr. COGAN said, he hoped this 
question would be settled as speedily as 
possible. It would be better for both 
landlords and tenants that all angry 
discussions should be evaded, and that 
the question should be promptly settled 
on grounds of fairness and justice. It 
was with this feeling, and believing that 
it would be both for the interests of the 
landlords as well as the tenants of the 
country that an agreement should be ar- 
rived at, that he cordially supported the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. In the ex- 
haustive speech which the House had 
listened to from him, he had shown from 
history that the present law was an- 
tiquated in its character, and only fitted 
for times now past, and that its present 
operation was unjust and by no means 
impartial. In his (Mr. Cogan’s) opinion, 
Mr. Rodwell 
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the power of distraint was hard upon 
the tenants, and, although not exten- 
sively put in force, yet its latent power, 
which might at any time be used, was 
hurtful and injurious in many ways. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who spoke last say 
that the present law was neither unjust 
nor harsh. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman could not have heard an instance 
of injustice, quoted in the House to- , 
night, or he would not have given that 
opinion. An instance had been given, 
in which a landlord allowed his tenant 
to ge five years without payment of rent, 
and when a third party placed his sheep 
upon the tenant’s farm the landlord 
seized them and recouped himself the 
five years’ rent. That was a case of 
injustice and hardship in which an in- 
nocent third party had to suffer, by the 
landlord putting the unjust power of 
the law of distress into force. Whena 
case like that had been stated pub- 
licly and not contradicted, it did seem 
strange to hear any hon. Member get 
up and assert that the law was just and 
impartial in its application. It was with 
great surprise that he heard the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Olare 
Read), who had acknowledged in public 
speeches that this law was bad in prin- 
ciple, now stating that he could not 
agree to the abolition of the law. How 
would the hon. Gentleman justify that 
course? He hoped that ike would at 
some future time be able to state, with 
increased vigour and increased courage, 
his opposition to the present practice, 
and his actions would come up to his 
convictions. He believed that this law 
was unjust, and, therefore, should be 
abolished ; that it was injurious to the 
tenants ; and that it was hurtful and of 
no use to the landlords. Not many, it 
was true, had recourse to it, but still it: 
existed and could be used. In Ireland 
the law, by which an owner could re- 
cover either his rent or his land, was 
simple enough. Upon one year’s rent 
being due a landlord had simply to 
bring an action of ejectment against the 
tenant, and he could very soon obtain 
possession of his land. He contended 
that that was quite sufficient, and that 
no more was required to meet the case. 
He hoped the House would act promptly 
in the matter, and thus do an act of 
simple justice in a graceful way, instead 
of delaying and having to concede it 
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at some future time to pressure from 
without. 

Mr. PELL thought that if the House 
acted wisely and with moderation, it 
could not do better than accept the first 

roposal of his hon. Friend the Member 
he South Norfolk. If the power were 
limited to one year’s rent, he thought 
the justice of the case would be met ; and 
if the landlord chose to give another 
year’s credit, he should not be allowed to 
be generous at the cost of the other 
creditors. After all, the landlord would 
have the tenant very much in his power 
for nearly two years. With reference to 
the proposal that the landlord’s rights 
of re-entry for the non-payment of rent 
should be made more speedy of execu- 
tion than at present, he said there was 
no doubt very great hardship might be 
done by the right of speedy re-entry. 
At present, however, the law was very 
unsatisfactory. He could not go with 
his hon. Friend on the point as to the 
seizure of cattle on grazing land. No 
doubt, the question was one of consider- 
able importance in the Midland counties, 
and there was land there where the land- 
lords would have nothing whatever ex- 
cepting live stock; but a person, before 
putting cattle on land to graze, might 
easily ascertain whether there was any 
back rent on the land. If a man puta 
large amount of property on the land, 
he ought to do it at his own risk. He 
did not know why the right of distress 
should be confined to agricultural hold- 
ings. One year’s rent was, he thought, 
sufficient to distrain for; and, therefore, 
he was inclined to support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk. 

GeneraAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, 
in supporting the Motion to abolish the 
English Law of Distress, referred to the 
evils to agricultural improvement and 
extension occasioned by the Law of 
Hypothec in Scotland, and to the wide 
gulf. which existed there from that law 
between landlords and tenants; and 
which law, being injurious to the inte- 
rests of the country, ought not to be 
allowed to remain on the Statute Book, 
merely for the interests of one class of 
the people. It was obvious that the 
abundance of cheap grain which we now 
got from all parts of the world would 
in future prevent the agriculturists of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland from 
obtaining those remunerative prices 
which they obtained in past years. These 
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prices were, no doubt, enhanced to the 


-| public because the Law of Distress and 


of Hypothee gave rights and special 
privileges to landlords, which interfered 
with the tenant in obtaining cheap capital 
to work the farms. Unless we could 
cheapen produce in this country, or 
find a new article which farmers could 
protec and which would pay them 

etter than grain had donefor years past, 
it would be impossible to remove the 
agricultural distress which was now felt. 
With this prospect, it would be impos- 
sible to pay the rents which landlords 
had hitherto received from farmers, and 
the soil would be less cultivated than 
hitherto. The agriculture of Scotland 
was undoubtedly highly advanced; 
mainly, as Mr. Caird has so well and so 
clearly stated in his recent work, through 
the intelligence and money of farmers ; 
but another notable thing about Scotch 
agriculture was the want of capital on 
the part of tenant-farmers to extend 
these improvements which the present 
competition with foreign produce so 
urgently called for. The right of the 
landlord to distrain the goods of far- 
mers had been the main cause why 
the latter had not been able to obtain 
better money or credit accommodation 
for their agricultural operations, and 
had prevented people from coming for- 
ward with loans to the farmers to 
enable them to cultivate the land they 
occupied, because in a distress for rent 
the property of him who had assisted the 
farmer might be seized by the landlord. 
Owing to these recent pecuniary neces- 
sities from bad harvests and low prices, 
the tenant-farmers of Scotland had, he 
said, been prevented by this deficiency 
of capital from increasing their stocks, 
or keeping cattle till an age when 
their quality and value would have been 
greatly enhanced. He pointed out the 
necessity for freeing the farmers from 
the shackles which now impeded their 
action in contending against the world 
in the production of grain and meat. 
Our high-priced lands, often inferior to 
those abroad, could only be kept in 
cultivation by increasing the productive 
power of the country. ‘This could only 
be effected by the application of more 
capital, thereby encouraging agriculture. 
He argued that if landlords would give 
up their preferential claim on their 
tenants’ goods, they would enable the 
latter to obtain more means whereby to 
till their farms better, and to pay every- 
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body, even the landlords’ high rents, | not, therefore, to be relied upon as an 


which certainly could not be paid if the 
present impediments were to be allowed 
to exist. 

Mr. BRUEN thought it unfortunate 
that the House would not have an 
opportunity of deciding on the merits of 
the two propositions before it, one of 
which recommended the repeal of the 
Law of Distress, while the other indi- 
cated certain changes that might be 
made with advantage. He joined with 
those who thought that the law might 
be improved by placing the power to 
execute a distraint in the hands of a 
responsible officer, but denied that the 
ordinary practice of the law was unjust 
or oppressive. Only one case was cited 
in which the law had been used harshly ; 
but there were many other laws in force 
which, if pressed to their extreme 
limits, would inflict great hardship. It 
was a maxim of lawyers that laws were 
not passed to meet extreme cases; nor, 
on the other hand, were laws repealed 
on the assumption that extreme cases of 
hardship might occur under them. It 
must be shown that they were of frequent 
occurrence in order to warrant a repeal of 
the law. As things were, the law was 
not generally denounced as unjust and 
oppressive; and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Kildare (Mr. Cogan) 
might be called as a witness in favour of 
that view, for the right hon. Member had 
told the House that, in his experience, 
the Law of Distress was rarely put in 
operation in Ireland. For his own part, 
he saw no injustice in preferentialclaims 
such as the law often recognized, if it 
did not ac ually create them. But, apart 
from abstract questions, the real point 
involved was the actual operation of the 
law. Was it prejudicial or advan- 
tageous to the tenant? He believed 
that the right of distress was often ex- 
ercised by the landlord in the interests of 
the tenant, and with the result of en- 
abling him to keep in his hands the 
capital by which he worked his farm. 
At any rate, that was now and then the 
case in Ireland, where the existing law 
appeared to him to be, on the whole, 
beneficial. He could not, therefore, 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kerry. 

Mr. SYNAN supported the Amend- 
ment, which he regarded as timely. It 
had been said that the case cited by the 
hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blenner- 
hassett) was an exceptional case, and was 
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argument in favour of the abolition of 
the Law of Distress; but the fact that 
this exceptional case was inherent in the 
law itself was as conclusive as if a hun- 
dred cases had been cited, because the 
landlord, if so inclined, had the power 
to do that which was admittedly unjust. 
The strongest argument in favour of the 
abolition of the law was the fact that it 
was scarcely ever put in operation. But 
its retention had been advocated in the 
interests of the small tenants. It could 
only be used in their favour by depriving 
the creditors of their just claims. The 
landlord had no risk beyond losing the 
interest on his money, which was the 
rent paid for his land, and the law as it 
existed was unjust both in principle and 
practice, and was opposed to the con- 
scientious convictions of every honest 
man; while the only ground on which it 
was at all tolerated was that it was not 
used. If it had been used, he ventured 
to say that it would never have been 
allowed to exist so long as it had. At 
the present time great distress prevailed 
in the agricultural districts. That dis- 
tress might go on for along time ; and if, 
in consequence of that distress, harsh 
landlords used the power in an unjust 
manner, he ventured to say that the 
abolition of the law would be only a 
question of time. Well, if it was doing 
no good, and its abolition was only a 
question of time, why was not the pre- 
sent opportune time taken and the law 
at once abolished, for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the tenants, 
and enabling them to get more credit 
and to produce more from the farms of 
the country? What was that absurd 
law founded upon? It was founded 
upon the old feudal principle. [‘‘ No, 
no!’?] There were two laws upon the 
subject—one was the Law of Hypothec 
and the other the Law of Distraint. 
The Law of Hypothec in Scotland was a 
relic of the Roman Law introduced into 
that country. The Law of Distress was 
a feudal law founded upon the feudal 
system, and the right of the lord to 
compel his vassal to do his duty. The 
Law of Distraint was merely the power 
to seize a man’s goods and chattels, 
and keep them in pledge until he dis- 
charged his feudal services to his lord. 
He asked why the old Law of Distress, 
which was founded on a different state 
of the times, and a different state of 
society, and upon a social system which 
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had totally disappeared—why should it 
be allowed to exist when it was gene- 
rally admitted that it was not used? 
The relations between landlord and 
tenant were now of the nature of a con- 
tract; and why should there be super- 
added to it the old, unused system of 
the Law of Distraint? It had been 
adopted, no doubt, by the Statutes, and 
made more sweeping; but the law 
was still the same in principle, and 
under it a man could allow rent to go on 
for six years, and then come down on 
the tenant. In such a case, a tenant 
could not be said to be a free agent with 
such a terror held over him, and the 
laws of the country could give him no 
protection. The law was not used; it 
was only held over the tenants in terror. 
Let them abolish it, and they would 
give greater security to the tenant. It 
would make him a free man, and put him 
on a level with the landlord and with 
men in all other trades. Its abolition 
would be as beneficial in England as the 
change of Land Laws had been in Ire- 
land—instead of injuring the landlord, 
it would serve him, and instead of 
diminishing the security for his rent, it 
would increase that security. The first 
action of the abolition of the law would 
be to prevent that small competition 
which had somewhat risen the price of 
land, and it might, in that way, reduce 
the rent; but, ultimately, like the 
change in the Irish Land Laws, it would 
increase the security of the tenant and 
strengthen the position of the landlords. 

Mr. GREGORY thought the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
shown a most lamentable ignorance of 
the relations between landlord and te- 
nant in England, as regarded the sub- 
ject of discussion. The Law of Distraint 
was one of the most ancient and estab- 
lished laws of the country, and also one 
which was most generally acknowledged 
and understvod; and when it was pro- 
posed to repeal a law which stood in that 
condition, he thought the onus of show- 
ing some ground for that repeal rested on 
those who proposed it. The only judicial 
investigation that had taken place on 
the subject had reference to the Law of 
Hypothee in Scotland, which was inves- 
tigated by a Committee of the House of 
Lords, and the evidence there showed 
that the holders of large farms wanted 
the law abolished in order to prevent 
competition for farms; and that those 
who dealt with farmers wished the law 
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abolished in order to save themselves 
from losses, which they themselves 
admitted were less than were common 
in ordinary trade. He did not, however, 
think the House would be disposed to 
prevent competition on the part of small 
with large farmers, or to save traders 
from trifling losses; in fact, the opposition 
to the law was a selfish one in the one 
class, and an unfounded one in the other. 
He believed that, generally speaking, 
no landlord thought of the Law of Dis- 
tress when he let a farm ; what he con- 
sidered was the solvency of the tenant 
and the adequacy of the rent. The Law 
of Hypothec in Scotland had been re- 
ferred to as equivalent to that of distress 
in England; but there was this advan- 
tage in the Law of Hypothec—that, toa 
certain extent, it was a judicial process 
requiring that an application should be 
made to the Court before it was put in 
force. He did not say that the Law of 
Distress did not require some modifica- 
tion. He thought six years was too 
long a period for the power of recovery 
by distress to extend. One year, how- 
ever, as proposed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read), would be too short; and he 
thought it should be at least two years. 
There were some crops, such as hops, 
or fruit of a precarious character, and 
for which the tenant needed indulgence ; 
but that indulgence could not be given 
if the power of distress were limited to 
one year. His hon. Frientl also pro- 
posed to exempt the stock of a third 
party that might be grazing on the pro- 
perty. But a man might never have 
any stock of his own, and be always 
grazing his neighbour’s. It would, 
however, only be fair that the landlord 
should exhaust the property of a tenant 
before he had recourse to that of third 
parties. The power of distress should 
be primarily exercised on the property 
of the tenant, and recourse should not 
be had to the property of third parties 
until that of the tenant was exhausted. 
He could not agree to give landlords 
greater powers of ejectment than they 
possessed at present, and which enabled 
them to apply to any County Court for 
assistance; and, besides, it was a hard 
thing to turn a man suddenly out of his 
farm. He well remembered a remark- 
able speech on this subject by his hon. 
Friend the Member for York (Mr. 
Leeman), and the illustration which he 
gave of the benefits conferred by the 
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present law upon small tenants in his 
county, and was afraid, if the Law of 
Distress were abolished, that the small 
tenants of that as well as other counties 
would be greatly prejudiced ; therefore, 
he should vote against the Motion. 

Mr. COLE contended that, as they 
could not distrain upon a sub-tenant of 
a house for more than he owed to the 
original tenant of a house or building 
in respect to the portion which he (the 
sub-tenant) occupied, so it ought to be 
in the case of land, and if a man put 
sheep or cattle upon his neighbour’s 
farm for a few weeks to be agisted, they 
ought not to be distrained on for more 
than the liability incurred on account 
of their keep. 

Mr. MARTEN said, that serious in- 
convenience would result from the adop- 
tion of the Resolution, because it would 
introduce a broad distinction between 
agricultural holdings and property of 
other descriptions, which were now 
equally subject to the same law. Upon 
the whole, the law of landlord and 
tenant had worked satisfactorily during 
a long course of centuries, being modified 
by legislation to meet the changing re- 
quirements of society, based on the 
necessity of affording due security to 
the landlord; and the history of the 
law seemed to furnish arguments for its 
continuance rather than its abolition. 
The right of distress, so far as regarded 
the property of the tenant, was in 
harmony with the general law of this 
country respecting liens. It was im- 
portant to remember how the law 
varied in the three Kingdoms. It was 
stated that in Scotland the right of 
lien could not exist independently of 
ossession ; but it was different in Eng- 
and. True, in Common Law, possession 
must accompany a lien; but there might 
be an equitable lien unaccompanied by 
possession, and parties might contract 
that this equitable lien should exist in 
respect of goods from time to time on 
the premises, as well as in respect of 
goods on the premises at the date of the 
contract. And if the Law of Distress 
were abolished in England, there would 
be a power under the existing law to 
enter into a contract which would affect 
the tenant’s disposition of property in 
the future as fully as if the law were 
preserved. Distraint was not peculiar 
to agriculture. Almost every well- 
drawn deed of security in England con- 
tained a power of distress as a necessary 
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incident to a right which was separate 
for the time being from possession of 
the property concerned. A banker or 
capitalist who advanced money in a 
commercial concern guarded himself in 
such a way that he could at any moment 
seize and remove the plant or stock-in- 
trade, for the time being, of his debtor 
for the satisfaction of the debt. It 
was, therefore, erroneous to suppose 
that the Law of Distress was practically 
unknown except in agriculture. At the 
oo moment, the law gave under a 

ill of sale as complete a power as 
there was under a distress over the 
tenant’s property. There was no doubt 
that, as far as the property of third 
persons was concerned, the law was 
much in want of amendment. The deci- 
sions had been somewhat capricious 
on this point. If a horse were sent to 
be shod, the landlord could not distrain 
it if he put ina distress against the 
blackemith for rent; but if a horse were 
put at livery, it could be distrained. So, 
if a coach were sent to be repaired, it 
could not be distrained; but if it were 
put out at livery it could. There were 
other cases of a similar curious descrip- 
tion. The law operated capriciously and 
unjustly; and he thought they might 
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fairly amend it on the principle of the 
Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, passed 
in the year 1871, and the Railway Roll- 
ing Stock Protection Act, 1872. But 
although he was in favour of imposing 
further limits upon the right of distress 
upon the property of third parties, he 
was equally in favour of maintaining 
the freedom of contract. He could not, 
therefore, accept the proposal to limit 
the right of distress as against the goods 
of a tenant to one year only. He (Mr. 
Marten) did not see why a right of dis- 
tress should not exist for six years. If 
the landlords were forced by the Law of 
Limitations to demand payment of the 
rents, and to compel the debtor to pay 
within a more limited period, a great 
many debtors who now succeeded during 
bad times in weathering the storm would 
be reduced to great straits, and many of 
them would founder in the course of 
their difficulties. Indeed, he felt bound 
to enter a strong protest against the 
views of the hon. Member for Kerry 
(Mr. Blennerhassett) on this point. The 
hon. Member seemed to hold that the 
right of the landlord to even one year’s 
rent in preference to other creditors was 
something monstrous, as if no such 
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rsonage asa ‘‘secured”’ creditor ever | that reason asked for exceptional pro- 


existed. Nothing really could be more 
unfair than to take away the right of 
a man to do as he pleased with his own 
and to mortgage his property and give 
preferential security at his own discre- 
tion, provided he acted bond fide. It 
appeared to him that the Resolution 
would introduce great confusion into 
the Law of Distress, and would, in all 
probability, injure the whole system of 
agricultural holdings. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he thought 
he could fairly congratulate the English 
and Scotch Representatives who had 
engaged in this debate upon the success 
which it was already evident had at- 
tended their co-operation. It was quite 
evident that the first object of attack, 
the Law of Distress, was doomed, and 
that no long time would elapse before 
that law would have gone over to its 
ancestors. It was with the greatest 
possible pleasure that he listened to the 
learned and judicious speech of the hon. 
Member for Kerry in laying the subject 
before the House, and he trusted it 
would not be long before the English 
tenant-farmers had Representatives of 
their own in the House as capable as 
the hon. Member of defending their 
interests with fairness, sympathy, and 
ability. He did not intend to enter into 
an examination of the self-contradiction 
on which the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) appeared to 
plume himself. That hon. Gentleman 
admitted that the law was a bad law, 
worse than the Scotch Law of Hypothec ; 


_but he still endeavoured to continue it. 


He had not heard a single argument, 
either inside or outside the House, on 
behalf of the Law of Distress from the 
point of view of the tenants, except one, 
which was not calculated to command a 
great deal of assent. It had been said 
that a tenant who was heavily in debt 
to his tradesmen might, by collusion 
with the agent of an estate, be enabled 
to cheat those tradesmen ; but that, by 
the operation of the Law of Distress, this 
might be defeated. But he was sure 
that the tenant-class, as a body, would 
much prefer to be allowed to run the 
risk of meeting their lawful obligations 
in a lawful way rather than be protected 
in this unwholesome fashion. As for 
the argument on behalf of the landlords, 
it seemed to him simply to amount to 
this—that those gentlemen being in a 
position of exceptional advantage, for 








tection. Hedid not know that that argu- 
ment had in it a great amount of validity. 
The whole of the Law of Distress was 
merely a relic of feudal times, and, ex- 
cept as a tradition of the past, it could 
not be defended. It was time to remind 
the landlords of the country that the 
dangers of feudalism were gone for good 
and all; the landowners no longer pro- 
vided for the defence of barony or 
county; an array of landlords and their 
tenants no longer defended their shores 
against foreign invasion ; the landlords 
no longer exercised the functions which 
they did six centuries ago; and the rea- 
son for investing them with excep- 
tional powers had long since departed. 
They lived in an age of organized policy; 
they lived in an age of general liability on 
the part of the taxpayers; they lived in 
an age of a national Army ; they lived in 
an age of regular public administrations; 
and all the old feudal necessity having 
gone, the feudal privileges had no longer 
any necessity for existence. He believed 
that the abolition of the Law of Distress 
would tend tothe advantage of the land- 
owners as well as to the advantage of 
the tenants; that it would improve the 
credit of the tenantry ; and that it would 
open a way into their ranks to a more 
substantial class of men. It would ren- 
der landlords secure of their rents by a 
better and worthier means than the 
present ; and, except as an indication of 
the obstinate and inbred weakness of 
human nature to cling to whatever was 
as long as possible, he could not see any 
reason for the retention of this law. He 
trusted that the abolition of the Law of 
Distress would be followed by the aboli- 
tion of many other exceptional privileges 
which ought to have no place in the 
present day, which were injurious to 
the tenants, and which were likewise in- 
jurious to the landlords. He hoped that, 
amongst other improvements, the land- 
lords would no longer be enabled to 
confiscate the improvements of the 
tenantry. During the discussion of this 
subject those who usually sat on the 
front Opposition Benches had not been 
conspicuous by their presence; but if the 
Liberal Party ever expected to reach 
or maintain poe without dealing 
thoroughly and comprehensively with 
the Land Question, not only in Ireland 
but in England and Scotland, they were 
labouring under a singular misappre- 
hension. That Party must learn to apply 
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its magnificent ideas of sympathy in 
regard tu nations a little nearer home. 
With reference to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, he had no doubt that strong public 
opinion in the English counties might 
have an educating effect upon them. It 
was a matter of history that the Members 
of the Conservative Party were suscep- 
tible of education; and that Party was 
so closely connected with county inte- 
rests, as to make it absolutely indispen- 
sable for them to consider this question 
with seriousness and thoroughness. 

Smrr WALTER B. BARTTELOT was 
unable to concur in the statement made 
by the hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the Motion to the effect that, but for the 
Law of Distraint, the produce of the 
country might have been increased three- 
fold.. He had always been under the 
impression that, until quite lately, we 
could grow more per acre than any other 
country in the world. No doubt, im- 
provements might be introduced; but he 
denied that we could, under any system, 
grow three times more than we did at 
present. He felt grateful to his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) for having stated pub- 
licly that the landlords of this country 
had not abused the privilege of distress. 
His hon. Friend mentioned, indeed, the 
notable Kent case; but could any hon. 
Member refer to similar cases which had 
oceurred within his own knowledge? 
During his own long experience of farm- 
ing he had never known in his own county 
or neighbourhood a case in which the 
terrible provisions said to exist in the 
Law of Distress had been exercised 
against a tenant. If the existing law 
were abolished, a severe shock would be 
given to the whole agricultural interest. 
That law was as advantageous to the 
tenant, if not more so, than it was to 
the landlord ; and it was on this ground 
that he objected to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blenner- 
hassett). He would not say that the 
Law of Distress ought not to be amended; 


but he thought that the House ought | 


not to accept a crude, abstract Resolution 
for abolishing that law, nor should it 
absolutely adopt the principles which 
had been laid down by the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk. It would, in his 
opinion, be unwise for them to follow 
such a course, by which they could not 
do justice either to the tenant or the 
landlord. The Government alone could 
deal satisfactorily with a question of 
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\that kind; and he therefore hoped they 
would be prepared to state that, looking 
to the extreme depression which agricul- 
ture was labouring under, and yet with- 
out doing anything in a hurry or under 
the influence of panic, they would con- 
sider the Law of Distress, and if they 
saw their way to improve it would bring 
in some measure which would, he was 
sure, be accepted by the House, and 
would also give to the great agricultural 
interest the satisfaction which it was 
entitled to demand. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND thought it 
was a fortunate circumstance that they 
had had in that debate a singular union 
between the Members for the sister 
country and those who were interested 
in agriculture in England. The course 
of the discussion had shown that the 
| present law for securing to the landlord 
his rent was in a very unsatisfactory 
state. He believed that the sudden or 
hasty dealing with that question would 
not be entirely for the benefit of that 
class of agriculturists who were supposed 
to be most deeply interested in getting 
rid of the Law of Distress. He agreed 
with the last speaker that the time was 
drawing near when that question ought 
to be dealt with by the responsible Go- 
| vernment, and that it could not be wisely 
| treated by the simple affirmation of an 
abstract Resolution. The Motion now 
before them was not the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blenner- 
hassett), but whether the Speaker should 
leave the Chair, or whether they should 
go into the consideration of the hon. 
Member for Kerry’s Resolution with a 
view to see whether they should amend 
it as the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) proposed. For him- 
self, he did not feel bound to give a 
directly affirmative or negative vote on 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Kerry ; but he thought that the debate 
had seriously shaken the whole position 
of the claim of the landlord, on his own 
mere motion and without the support of 
any judicial process, to go upon the farm 
and take the property of the tenant in 
satisfaction of his rent. There were a 
great number of farmers in England 
who had risen from very humble means, 
and who had not the large capital which 
they were told would be brought to the 
cultivation of the land if the present 
law were altered. The position of those 
men required to be most considerately 
regarded. In his part of the country 
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there were tenants who commenced by | 
getting into debt to their landlord for a ' 
half-year’s rent, and that continued | 
during the whole of their tenancy. 
What would be the effect of the pro- 

sed alteration of the law in such cases ? 

e was told by one gentleman that his 
county would rise in arms at once in a 
state of indignation if the Law of Dis- 
tress were suddenly abolished, because 
there would be an immediate demand of 
a half-year’s rent allround. Landlords 
had Jong been aware that agriculture 
required time. The legislation of the 
present Government had laid down 
broadly the principle that agriculture 
required that the farmer should be able 
to look forward to leases of two, three, 
and in many cases seven, or, in some 
instances, even 20 years. It was the 
policy of Parliament—whatever course 
might be taken by landlords and tenants 
in making contracts to the contrary—to | 
encourage compensation to farmers, if | 
they had only two or three years’ un- | 
disturbed possession of their holdings. | 
It was desirable to keep up a feeling in | 
the mind of the practical agriculturist 
that he should not be disturbed if he 
was a man of capital. A great deal of 
nonsense had been talked about increas- 
ing the produce of the soil of this coun- 
try. He believed that no saying had 
done more mischief than the ill-advised 
saying of Lord Derby that it would be 
easy to double the produce of England. 
There was, in his opinion, a very mode- 
rate limit beyond which they could not 
on an average of years increase the 
gross produce of the English soil. He 
wished that Lord Derby, who was 
regarded as a model of caution and 
common sense, would let the world really 
know what he now thought on that 
matter. When that noble Earl made 
the remark to which he was now re- 
ferring he was probably thinking of 
growing potatoes in Lancashire, or let- 
tuces and cabbages near the great towns 
of the North, and not to the general 





liament could do was to legislate in such 
a manner that those who were already 
producing all they could would continue 
todoso. Admitting that it was desirable 
that men of capital should be secured in 
their holdings, what was the landlord to 
do when his tenant turned out to bea 
man of straw? What the landlords of 
England wanted was not the power of 
squeezing the last farthing from the 
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tenant, but that they, if the tenant could 
not pay his rent, should have facilities 
for recovering their land, so that they 
might be able to let it to a man of capital. 
He did not know that the Law of Distress 
operated injuriously to the farmers if 
they were solvent and wanted to borrow 
money. He was told it was no uncommon 
thing for the farmer to take his rent- 
book to the banker to show that he had 
discharged all his obligations to his 
landlord. In many quarters there was 
a hesitation in trusting farmers who did 
not stand clear with their landlords. 


| Speaking for himself, and for some few 


with whom he had conversed, he believed 
the landlords would do wisely to move 
forward in this matter, and not to cling 
any longer to this right of priority of 
payment for their land, but to ask for 
measures that would enable them to 
recover theirlandsfrom insolvent tenants, 
and put them into the hands of men of 
capital. He did not believe that the 
landlords would be affected injuriously 
by relaxation in this matter; on the 
contrary, he thought they would gain. 
It was not desirable to retain the law in 
its present state ; but the question was 
one which ought to be dealt with by the 
Government of the country, whose duty 
it would be to provide in any alteration 
that might be made the necessary safe- 
guards for the protection of the land- 
lords’ rights. But if the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Kerry were to be- 
come a substantive Motion, he would 
like to introduce words into it with a 
view to make the change gradual—that 
the law should apply to future, but not to 
existing, tenancies. He thought, how- 
ever, it would be inexpedient to act 
hastily in the matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that what- 
ever difference of opinion there might 
be as to the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Kerry, there could be none 
as to its meaning, which was that, with- 
out further consideration, the Law of Dis- 
tress should be abolished. One thing was 
very clear—that though there might be 
many theoretical objections to the law, 
as a matter of fact, its administration at 
the present day was not attended with 
practical grievance, and no case of actual 
hardship fad been cited in the course of 
the debate. That was a very important 
consideration to remember, when they 
were asked to sanction such a proposal 
as that of the hon. Member for Kerry. 
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Although the hon. Member for Kerry 
gave an interesting historical narrative 
of the gradual growth of the law, yet, 
when he came to deal with the actual 
facts, he asked the House to deal with it 
as a new law without antecedents. The 
House was really discussing one of the 
oldest institutions in the country—an 
institution which, as had been well 
stated by the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk, and the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke after him, was more intimately 
connected with the relations of landlord 
and tenant than any other institution 
which could be named. Hon. Gentlemen 
had showed that this law, notwithstand- 
ing theoretical objections, worked to a 
large extent in the interest of the tenant ; 
and if it were now, without considera- 
tion, abolished, many classes of tenants 
might be affected injuriously. For it 
was obvious that if this law were taken 
away, the landlord must be given 
another remedy which would be simpler 
and shorter. There was said to be an 
analogy between this law and the Law 
of Hypothec. Well, then, if it were 
abolished, there should be an analogy 
also in the remedy. A shorter and 
simpler action of ejectment should be 
giver to the landlord. What would be 
the effect of the abolition of this ancient 
usage on poor tenants without capital 
and without friends? The landlord, in 
the interest of his family, might be com- 
pelled to say to them—‘‘A theoretical 
Gentleman having made a speech in the 
House of Commons for the abolition of 
the Law of Distress, I can deal now only 
with tenants having large capital, which 
will enable me to dispense with the Law 
of Distress.” Therefore, in the interests 
of the tenants themselves, it was not 
expedient to summarily get rid of this old 
and not harshly-working institution. He 
could understand the motive for the Re- 
solution, if it could be shown that this 
power of the landlord had been abused, 
or if it were a new law, susceptible of 
abuse in its use; but as one of the insti- 
tutions of the country, as long almost as 
the country had a history, he could not 
admit there had been any case made 
out for its immediate and total abolition. 
He was informed that this law was not 
used to any large extent in England, 
and in Ireland they all knew it was 
very sparingly employed. It was not a 
popular remedy, and its practical opera- 
tion was to enable the landlord, in many 
cases, to deal with a class of tenants 
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which he would not otherwise feel at 

liberty to choose. It should be remem- 

bered that if landlords violated the law 
they were subject to an action, and if 
| they made a legal distress, but an ex- 
| cessive one, they were equally subject to 
| an action. In the words of one of the 
| oldest Statutes of the country, a land- 
lord who so distrained was ‘to be 
grievously amerced,” and that before a 
British jury. In cases, therefore, of real 
practical grievance, the wronged tenant 
could obtain redress, the remedies to 
which he might resort being distinctly 
and clearly laid down. It was a slight 
mistake to assume that the Law of Dis- 
tress and the Law of Hypothec were 
identical. There were, in truth, several 
marked distinctions between them. It 
was not proposed to bring the pro- 
visions of the Bill relating to hypothec, 
which had been presented to the House, 
into operation until the year 1880; but 
the Resolution of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kerry asked the House to 
abolish the Law of Distress at once. He 
was sorry the Lord Advocate was not 
present; but he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) understood that the Bill to 
abolish hypothec had in it a limitation as 
to the size of the holdings, but the present 
proposition was applicable to every agri- 
cultural holding in the Empire. 

Mx. RAMSAY said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was mistaken. 
There was no limitation in tie Bill ap- 
plicable to tenant farmers. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that un- 
questionably the Scotch Bill, as it stood, 
only applied to holdings of a certain 
size; but he had the greatest hesitation 
in attempting to give a meaning to the 
clearest words in a Scotch Bill. At any 
rate, the landlord in Scotland got a 
lien over the property of the tenant 
before the rent was actually due. 
(Mr. Ramsay: That is not the case. ] 
Then he would withdraw the expres- 
sion. He assumed that to be the case 
from the recent speech of the Lord 
Advocate; but he confessed he knew 
but little about it, and he had not 
an interpreter beside him, and might 
be wrong. The Amendment which 
had been placed upon the Paper dealt 
with the question in a very different 
manner from that in which the Resolu- 
tion dealt with it. The hon. Member 
for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett) seemed 
to have approached the question from a 
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theoretical point of view. He seemed 
to have studied the subject with the 
help of several philosophical works, 
whereas the hon. Member who had 
placed the Amendment upon the Paper 
approached the whole matter from a 
purely practical point of view. The hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) had adduced some very powerful 
reasons, which would probably convince 
a large proportion of the Members of 
the House that the term of six years in 
connection with the exercise of the right 
of distress might be shortened with 
advantage. Doubtless, whenever the 
law should come to be considered in 
a practical way, that suggestion would 
receive very considerable attention. The 
principle that the goods of innocent 
third parties should be protected where 
rent for which they were not personally 
liable was claimed was one which would 
always meet with very great sympathy 
from Members of the House. That 
principle, however, should not be ac- 
cepted hurriedly; for, if adopted, the 
immunity which would be conceded to 
third parties might enable a fraudulent 
tenant to oust the rights of a landlord 
by means of a colourable false owner- 
ship. The proposition, therefore, was 
one which must be approached with a 
considerable amount of caution. He 
was very much struck with the fact that 
the Motion for the abolition of the Law 
of Distress had been introduced by an 
Irish Member ; for though Ireland had 
been more affected by Land Bills 
during the last seven years than any 
other part of the country, no assault had, 
up to the present time, been made upon 
the Law of Distress in that part of the 
British Isles. The Bill put forward by 
his lamented Friend (Mr. Butt) did not 
interfere in any way with that law. 
There was also a Land Bill before the 
House, stating what changes were con- 
sidered necessary in the Land Law in 
Ireland ; but no reference was made in it 
to the Law of Distress. There was not 
the slightest proof that the Law of 
Distress was regarded as a grievance in 
Ireland, or in any other part of. the 
United Kingdom ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he ventured to think that the 
Resolution proposed by the hon. Member 
for Kerry ought not to be entertained. 
Mr. COURTNEY demurred to the 
representations which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given of the issue 
before the House. Hon. Members were 
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not asked to declare that the Law of 
Distress should be abolished imme- 
diately and unreservedly. No doubt, 
the Resolution was couched in general 
terms; but if his hon. Friend had to frame 
a Bill he would, as they could gather from 
his speech, embody in it a good deal of 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had just alluded to as essential. 
Practically, there were two propositions 
before the House—that of the hon. 
Member for Kerry and that of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk. The tech- 
nical question, however, was that the 
Speaker leave the Chair, and if hon. 
Members desired to express an opinion 
as between the two propositions named 
—and it seemed to him they were bound 
to do so—they must, in the first instance, 
negative the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, in order that the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Kerry 
might become the substantive Motion. 
They could then amend the proposition, 
and, practically, adopt that of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk instead of it. 
All, therefore, who were favourable to 
either proposition should vote against 
the Motion that the Speaker leave the 





Chair. [Sir Watrer B. Barrrexor : 
No, No!] The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex said ‘“‘ No!” 
and he had great experience; but he 
(Mr. Courtney) referred to what had 
recently happened when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Blackburn (Mr. Briggs) called 
attention to the Indian cotton duties. 
Those who were in favour of the Motion 
of that hon. Member, and those who 
were in favour of the Amendment to it 
suggested by the hon. Member for South- 
East Lancashire (Mr. Hardcastle), joined 
in voting against the Motion that Mr. 
Speaker do leave the Chair. He was 
himself in favour of the abolition of 
the Law of Distress altogether. With 
regard to the limit of time to be 
placed on the power of distraint, it 
seemed to him that some hon. Members 
had failed to see what was the fact— 
that a Law of Distress for one year prac- 
tically gave security for two years. If 
it was not exercised at the end of the 
first year, it remained, so to speak, hang- 
ing over the head of the tenant until the 
second year had all but expired. It had 
been argued that this was a very ancient 
law which ought not to be abolished 
unless it was shown to be productive of 
serious evils. It was said that the onus 
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abolition of thelaw. Hethought, how- 
ever, it must be admitted at once that 
this law had in itself something excep- 
tional. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Cambridge (Mr. Mar- 
ten) had stated that if this exceptional 
law were abolished, the power could be 
got back again by means of registered 
bills of sale. In reference to this point, 
he had, some years ago, put a question 
to Judge Longfield, who replied— 

“First, there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween a power given by contract and a power 
given by law; and, secondly, if you had un- 
limited multiplication of bills of sale the evil 
would become so intolerable that the Legisla- 
ture would interfere and stop it.” 


The Law of Distress.— 


Why must a landlord have more security 
than any other creditor? To this ques- 
tion no real answer had been given in 
the course of the present discussion. 
Many hon. Members had, indeed, ex- 
pressed their opinion that a landlord 
ought to have more security than other 
creditors ; but they had failed to explain 
the reason why. ‘There was a great 
want of reciprocity in this matter of 
security. It appeared to be felt neces- 
sary that landlords should have security 
against their tenants; but why was it 
not equally necessary that tenants should 
have security against their landlords? 
The tenant risked more capital upon a 
farm than the landlord did. The land- 
lord risked his rent; but the tenant put 
upon the farm considerably more capital 
than was represented by the rent. It 
was said that the existing law was a 
great boon to an indigent farmer, who 
could be trusted further than he would 
otherwise be in consequence of the 
greater security that was given to the 
landlord. If the tenant were living just 
on the verge of solvency, that proposi- 
tion meant that the landlord was will- 
ing to be kind to his tenant provided he 
ran no risk. He did not see that that 
was any great advantage to the tenant; 
and it certainly was a disadvantage to 
everybody trading with him. The hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
said that rents were not higher through 
the Law of Distress; but the hon. Mem- 
ber went on to say that a landowner 
kept men as tenants who, but for that 
law, would not be kept. By that means 
the number of competitors for farms was 
increased, and when the demand for 
farms was greater than the supply the 
prices must go up. It was important 
that men should have sufficient capital 
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|to cultivate the farms they occupied. 
| By the application of more capital to the 
| cultivation of the land its produce could, 
_in the opinion of men like Mr. James 
_Caird, be increased 25 per cent, and an 
hon. Member had said he had found by 
his own experience that that could be 
done. This showed that though the 
immediate effect of an abolition of dis- 
tress would be a fall of rents, they 
would rise again in the future without 
any abatement of the farmers’ profit. 
In the interests alike of the country, of 
the farmers, and of the landlords, the 
Law of Distress was condemned, and, 
in his opinion, it might be advantage- 
ously abolished. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL observed, 
that not one word had been said as to 
this Law of Distress acting in any way 
prejudicially with reference to the te- 
nant. He believed it would be for the 
interest of the tenant that the present 
Law of Distress should be continued. 
The landlord and the tenant entered 
into a contract on an equal footing. The 
creditors of the tenant were aware of the 
nature of that contract ; and, in his opi- 
nion, that fact placed the tenant in a 
better position than he would otherwise 


Resolution. 





| occupy to obtain such credit as he might 


require. 

Mr. RAMSAY, in supporting the 
Motion, said, he was curious to know 
| how hon. Gentlemen who had voted for 
| the total and immediate repeal of the 
Law of Hypothec in Scotland had come 
to a very different conclusion with re- 
gard to the Law of Distraint in Eng- 
land. The Attorney General for Ireland 
had sought to draw some distinctions 
between the Law of Distress in England 
and the Law of Hypothec in Scotland ; 
but the only distinction between the law 
of the two countries was that the Law 
of Hypothec in Scotland was, in its pre- 
sent form, less severe than the Law of 
Distraint in England. Yet Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were giving their un- 
conditional support to the abolition of 
the Law of Hypothec, on the ground 
that it was not necessary for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the landlord, and 
that it would be beneficial to the tenant- 
farmers of Scotland. It would be well 
for the tenant-farmers of England to 
note that the Members of the Govern; 
ment could vote for a law which did not 
affect themselves, but took a very dif- 
ferent view of the matter in relation to 
the landlords of Scotland. He could 
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conceive of nothing more inconsistent on 
the part of Ministers. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is not my intention to 
prolong the interesting discussion we 
have had upon the general question of 
the Law of Distress; but I wish, before 
we go to a Division, to say one or two 
words upon the view which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government take of the question 
before us. And I find it the more ne- 
cessary to do that because, in one or two 
of the later speeches which have been 
delivered, there has been a tendency to 
suggest false analogies. I entirely dis- 
sent from what has been said as to the 
analogy between this case and the vote 
which was given some time ago upon 
the Bill relating to the Law of Hypo- 
thee in Scotland. I have frequently 
heard the question of the Law of Hypo- 
thee in Scotland discussed in this House ; 
but Ido not think that I have heard 
the Law of Distress called in question 
in the same way, and certainly not un- 
der the circumstances, in which the Law 
of Hypothec has been discussed in the 
form of Bills which have been pre- 
sented, and with the discussion which 
has taken place in Scotland upon the 
subject. But I have observed that if 
any suggestion emanated from any 
English gentleman when the question 
of Hypothec was under discussion that 
an alteration of the Law of Hypothec 
would involve an alteration of the Law 
of Distress in England, we have been 
met with lectures and a torrent of elo- 
quence to prove that we know nothing 
of that law at all if we supposed that 
there was any analogy whatever between 
it and the Law of Distress in England. 
But what I would say with regard to 
the Law of Hypothec is, that it is a 
matter which has been much discussed 
in Scotland by all classes. It was made 
the subject of various Bills introduced 
by hon. Members sitting in different 
parts of the House, and representing 
different interests ; and ultimately a Bill 
was passed on the subject, not entirely 
by Her Majesty’s Government, as some 
have assumed, because some Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government abstained 
from voting on the Bill, and others 
voted against it. But, at all events, the 
Bill was passed after full discussion, and 
with reference to the circumstances and 
wishes of the people of Scotland. Now, 
however, we are not asked to consider 
a Bill at all, but a broad and startling 
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proposition made in a very able speech 
of considerable learning, which does 
great credit to the industry of the hon. 
Member who brought forward the sub- 
ject (Mr. Blennerhassett). But, after 
all, it has been introduced by a Gentle- 
man who represents an Irish consti- 
tuency, and who speaks much more 
from an Irish than an English point of 
view. He makes this broad proposition, 
and asks us at once to affirm that the 
Law of Distress ought to be abolished. 
He is met by a counter-proposition from 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), who speaks 
upon a question of this sort with the 
very highest authority. And what does 
my hon. Friend say in these very pithy 
and pertinent remarks with which he 
favoured us in the beginning of the 
evening? He said—‘‘ He approached 
this subject as one which required con- 
sideration, and one which was very inti- 
mately connected with the welfare of 
agriculture. It was one of high im- 
portance, and he thought the time had 
come when they ought to have legislation 
and amendment.’”’ But he went on to 
say—‘‘ He could not recommend the 
sweeping measure proposed by the hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett). 
He must bear in mind that this system 
of distress was one closely interwoven 
with the agricultural system of the 
country, and they should consider care- 
fully the mode in which they were to deal 
withit.”” Ientirely agree, and the Govern- 
ment entirely agree, with the view taken 
by my hon. Friend. Weregard this as a 
subject that requires consideration ; we 
consider that there are points of the Law 
of Distress which demand revision. But 
we say that the question is one upon 
which we cannot at the first blush pro- 
ceed to legislate, because it touches so 
many interests and demands very care- 
ful deliberation. We have no difficulty 
in saying that we do recognize in 
the views put forward by the hon. 
Member matter which requires and 
should have early consideration. I do 
not enter into the question as to whe- 
ther distress is to be limited to one year, 
to a year and a-half, or to two years, or 
any particular time, or whether it should 
be somewhat restrained, and should be 
qualified with reference to the distress 
upon the goods of third persons. The 
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hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) said—‘‘ You are bound to-do what 
He challenged the 
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Government to say whether or not they 
approved of the proposition of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read), because, if they did, they were 
bound to negative the Motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair; and he 
urged that we were bound to proceed at 
once to consider this question and pass 
some Resolution upon the subject—if 
not the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett), then 
that of the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk—and he called upon us to do that 
because he said he relies upon the ana- 
logy of the vote arrived at the other day 
on the subject of the Indian cotton 
duties. But that, again, is a false ana- 
logy. The House was then expressing 
an opinion on an act of the Government 
of India, and saying whether it was 
satisfied with regard to that act ; various 
opinions were put before us, and votes 
were taken, and the matter ended in the 
House expressing an opinion with re- 
gard to the act in question —[Mr. 
Courtney: And the future policy. ]— 
and the future policy in a very general 
form. Here, however, we are called 
upon to adopt a Resolution pledging 
ourselves to legislation before we have 


properly considered the principles on 
which it should be founded. Now, no- 
thing can be more mischievous, or lead 


to greater inconvenience in Parlia- 
mentary action, than the adoption of 
abstract principles before it has been 
well considered what our legislation 
ought to be. The discussion of a sub- 
ject in the form in which it is presented 
on Friday evening is one of the greatest 
possible utility. Nothing can be better 
than the opportunity which is then 
given us of freely discussing and con- 
sidering questions of this sort, which to 
many of us appear in different aspects, 
and present new features. But if we 
were bound, whenever an _ abstract 
question is presented to us, to follow it 
up by legislation, I say we should in 
many cases act foolishly, and we are 
not prepared to do that on the present 
occasion. Sir, the Government will 
vote for your leaving the Chair not as 
giving an opinion contrary to those ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk, which we receive with great 
respect, and intend fully and candidly 
to consider. I have to thank the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Thomas Acland) for the very useful 


observations which he made in the! 
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course of his speech, and to express a 
hope that we may be allowed to take 
the only proper step under the circum- 
stances, and to vote that you, Sir, do 
now leave the Chair. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 202; Noes 
92: Majority 110.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (re-committed) 
BILL—[Brx 138.] 
(Mr Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Solicitor General, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 8th May.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Part I. 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 


Clause 4 (Mitigation of punishment 
by court) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Scale of imprisonment for 
non-payment of money). 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought that an alteration was necessary 
with reference to the terms of imprison- 
ment provided for by the clause in con- 
nection with money payments; the two 
last terms of two and three months were, 
in his opinion, insufficient for the sums 
mentioned in the clause, and he con- 
sidered that a considerably longer term 
should be inserted if the amount ex- 
ceeded £20. They had hitherto dealt 
with smaller sums; but in the case of 
large ones, he thought more power 
should be given to the magistrates. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
object of the clause was to show the 
maximum term of imprisonment to be 
administered in each case. But the 
words, ‘‘such period as in the opinion of 
the Court will satisfy the justice of the 
case,’’? were intended to show that the 
Justices themselves exercised a discre- 
tionary power. Ifthe hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) would 
look at the Small Penalties Act, he would 
see that the last scale was ‘‘ not exceed- 
ing £20 or three months.” Of course, 
there might be a difference of opinion 
as to what the scale ought to be, and the 
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Bill in no way took away the discretion 
of the magistrates ; on the contrary, its 


Summary 


object was to leave their hands much’ 


more unfettered than they were at 
resent, in the belief that their powers 
would be wisely exercised. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Sum recoverable bysummary 
order to be recoverable as a civil debt) 
agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Payment by instalments of 
or security taken for payment of money). 

Str HENRY JAMES moved to in- 
sert, after Sub-section 3, the words— 

“Tmpose such imprisonment if default be 
made in payment of the sum or instalment at 
the time fixed, as the person liable to pay the 
same may be liable to if default be made in pay- 
ment of a fine of a like amount imposed under 
this Act or otherwise.” 


He was informed that the practice had 
been in the case of time being given to 
issue a fresh summons calling upon the 
person to pay, a proceeding that was 
quite unnecessary, and which, moreover, 
caused expense. He had also been in- 
formed that power of imprisonment 
existed in the Act, although he had not 
been able to find it. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had exactly 
stated what had passed between them. 
He (Mr. Assheton Cross) had shown the 
Amendment to the draftsman of the Bill, 
and was assured that ample care had 
been taken that the magistrate should 
have the power which his hon. and 
learned Friend desired for him. Before 
Report, he trusted to be able to satisfy 
him that such was the case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Including of costs in small 
fines). 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT in- 
quired why the fine of 5s. under this 
clause did not c costs ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
every magistrate to whom he was speak- 
ing must have felt the desire to impose 
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all trivial cases of the kind referred to ; 
the magistrate, however, if he really 
wanted to inflict costs could, of course, 
do so. He wished it to be distinctly 
understood that it was not obligatory 
upon the magistrates that the fine should 
be imposed without costs. In that way, 
he trusted it would be seen that the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates had been abso- 
lutely preserved. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Enforcing of recognizances 
by court of summary jurisdiction). 

Sm HENRY JAMES moved, in page 
4, line 14, after the word “retainer,” to 
insert ‘‘or not to do or commit some act 
or thing.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
had a verbalAmendment to make at the 
end of Clause 9. It was entirely a drafts- 
man’s Amendment, and was as follows:— 
In Clause 9, line 25, to leave out the 
words ‘‘inlikemanner as sums are paid,” 
in order to insert ‘‘by such person by 
whom such sums are payable.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Summary trial of children, 
unless objected to by parent or guardian). 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR moved, in page 
5, to leave out Sub-section D, as fol- 
lows :— 


‘‘When the child is a male, the court may, 
either in addition to or instead of any other 
punishment, adjudge the child to be, as soon as 
practicable, privately whipped, with not more 
than six strokes of a birch rod, by a constable, 
in the presence of an inspector or other officer 
of police ; and also in the presence, if he desires 
om present, of the parent or guardian of the 
child. 


He hoped the House would hesitate 
before it endorsed this punishment of 
flogging for a child—he had almost 
said a baby—for it was to apply to 


children of seven. In these days of 
general scepticism it appeared that 
they believed in nothing so strongly 
as in flogging—they flogged in their 
Army and Navy, they flogged their 


a small penalty, while, at the same time, | criminals, and now they were going 
he knew that even if he imposed a/to establish or to legalize flogging for 
penalty of Is. or 2s. the costs might infants. The only argument that he 
amount to perhaps 10s., and that, there- had ever heard offered in favour of this 
fore, he was really inflicting a greater was that it was better to flog children 
fine than was necessary. The fine of 5s., than to imprison them. That was very 
without costs, was intended to apply to much. like recommending a small dose 
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of arsenic as being less poisonous than 
prussic acid. He could scarcely bring 
himself to believe that England, with all 
its wealth, with all its learning, and 
with all its means of enlightenment, was 
really obliged to have recourse to the 
barbarous practice of flogging children, 
simply because it did not know what 
better to do with them. This Bill would 
do far greater evil in England than the 
mere flogging by officials that would 
take place in prison. No doubt, ma- 
gistrates would very often have their 
hearts softened by the piteous little 
wretches with whom they had to deal, 
and would hesitate to sentence them 
to these punishments. But the effect 
that this Act would have throughout 
England would be very different. Peo- 
ple throughout the country, finding 
flogging inflicted by the State, would go 
home and inflict additional chastisement 
on their unfortunate children. Only 
recently a Question was asked in that 
House about a child of nine years of 
age who had been beaten, and then had 
salt rubbed into its wounds. The story 
was not true, perhaps. The right hon. 


Summary 


Gentleman said it was not true, or that 
it had been greatly exaggerated, and 


that the magistrates had said more 
beating had not been given than a child 
of nine deserved! Than a child of 
nine deserved! If a clause like this 
became law, brutish, ignorant persons 
would take the infliction of flogging by 
it as an example to be followed. He 
believed that House prided itself upon 
being a Christian Assembly; but he 
must say that clause, if it should pass, 
would, so far from carrying out the 
words of One reverenced by millions of 
people, only in effect say—‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto us, that we may 
flog them.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 10, to leave out from the word 
“ shillings,’ to the word ‘child,’ in line 17, 
inclusive.—(Mr. P. A. Taylor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. HOPWOOD thought it right 
that he should make the observations he 
intended at that time, in order to enable 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to follow him. He most cor- 
dially supported the Amendment. He 


Mr, P. A. Taylor 
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had had the honour to serve on the Se- 
lect Committee on this Bill, and this was 
one thing, and, he might say, the only 
thing, in which he stood alone on that 
Committee ; and it was the only thing 
in which one Member had failed to 
make an impression upon the others, 
or to induce them in many material re- 
spect to alter their views. His dislike 
to flogging remained deeply-rooted, and 
he intended to give his utmost opposi- 
tion to it. His reasons for supporting 
that Amendment were these. If they 
were to have flogging, how were they to 
proportion it? One child under 12 might 
be exceedingly hardy, and would not 
mind it ; another might be very delicate, 
and it would be a most cruel punish- 
ment. There would also be this diffi- 
culty—that the flogging would be done 
by the hands of a constable, and they 
had already had various public scandals 
with regard to flogging by the hands of 
a constable. He did think that if all 
they could do to a little child was first 
to ascertain if it were fit to bear it, and 
then to submit it to the punishment of 
six strokes with a birch rod, it would 
be better to have no punishment at all. 
Hon. Members on the other side did not 
appear tosympathize with this view. They 
were very superior to those on that side, 
and looked down upon them from a lofty 
eminence as on foolish persons opposing 
a humane substitute for the prison. 
Some people seemed to think that six 
strokes with a birch rod were a better 
alternative than imprisonment. He did 
not think so, nor did he admit that im- 
prisonment was the alternative. Would 
it not be much better to send a child 
home to its parent or guardian, and 
trust to the correction it would re- 
ceive from them, rather than to sen- 
tence it to six strokes with the birch 
rod from the hands of a constable? 
It seemed to him to be much better to 
secure the correction of the child by 
the alternative of a fine, which would 
fall upon the parent or guardian, and 
make him more attentive to the child in 
the future, or, at all events, preserve it 
from indulging in those acts which 
would bring it within the Criminal Law. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
Committee would leave the clause as 
it stood in the Bill. In the first place, 
many parents took no heed of their 
children, and allowed them to run wild 
about the streets; and a good many 
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parents, if they were fined for the 
acts of their children, would inflict a 
much more severe penalty upon them 
than was provided by this clause. Look- 
ing at the whole scope of this clause 
from the beginning to the end, its object 
was to keep a child from becoming a 
criminal, and he did hope that the Com- 
mittee would pass the clause. If the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) would look at the Bill again, 
he would find that no child could come 
under the exceedingly mild correction 
sanctioned by the clause unless he was 
seven years of age. He must also add 
that they had a very large Committee 
when the clause was under discussion, 
and that they all agreed to it except the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood). 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT thought that 
if the treatment proposeu was desirable 
for some children it ought to be applied 
to all. He did not see why female 
children should be exempted, for what 
was good for a male child must also be 
good for a female. 

Coronet MAKINS observed, that 
that was the first time he had heard a 
champion of women’s rights get up and 
claim for them a right to be flogged. 

Mr. HOPWOOD thought the Com- 
mittee had just been favoured with an 
exhibition which he felt inclined to com- 
ment on, but on reflection he would let 
it pass. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 98; 
Noes 22: Majority 76. — (Div. List, 
No. 85.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Summary trial with con- 
sent of young persons, juvenile offen- 
ders). 

Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 6, 
line 4, after ‘‘ do’’ to insert— 

‘¢‘ Having regard to the character and antece- 


dents of the person charged, the nature of the 
case, and all the circumstances of the case.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that an 
Amendment to this clause also stood in 
his name. This clause was another 
variety of the preceding, with the sub- 
stitution of 12 strokes with the birch for 
six. With the wish to relieve Great 
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the only civilized country in Europe 
which inflicted such punishments as 
these, he begged to propose as an 
Amendment in page 6, line 10, after the 
word ‘‘ months ” to leave out everything 
to the end of line 17. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 10, to leave out from the word 
‘‘months,” to the word “ police,” in 
line 17, inclusive.—(r. P. A. Taylor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS trusted the 
Committee would keep the words. 

Srr HENRY JAMES said, the clause 
provided for the punishment of children 
who, in the opinion of the Court, were 
not 14. Surely there ought to be some 
better mode of ascertaining the age than 
by merely looking. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) observed, that 
these words were quite familiar. They 





enabled the Court to ascertain the age 
of the child by any means it pleased. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes 19: Majority 81.— (Div. List, 
No. 86.) 


Str HENRY JAMES suggested that 
further words should be inserted at the 
end of the Ist sub-section of the clause 
similar to the provision at the end of Sub- 
section 1), Clause 10, for the presence at 
the whipping of the parent or guardian 
of the child. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed, 
that the hon. and learned Member 
would find at the end of the Bill that by 
“child” was always intended a child 
under 12. This clause only referred to 
‘‘ young persons,” and the introduction 
of the words suggested would only lead 
to confusion. 

Stir HENRY JAMES asked if there 
would be any objection to the insertion 
of the proviso with the alteration of 
‘‘ young person ”’ for child? 


Amendment agreed fo. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Summary conviction with 
consent of adult). 
Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 6, 





Britain from the degradation of being 


line 36, after the word ‘‘ do,” to insert— 
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“Having regard to the character and antece- 
dents of the person charged, the nature of the 
case, and all the circumstances of the case.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 13 ney. trial on plea of 
guilty of adult) agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Restriction on summary 
dealing with adult charged with indict- 
able offence) agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Restriction on punishment 
of child for summary offence) agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Power of court to dis- 
charge accused without punishment). 


Mr. COLE thought that it was un- 
wise to insert the word “damages” in 
the clause. Ifa person were not to be 
convicted it was well for the Court to 
have power to make him pay such costs 
as were thought desirable; but if there 
was a power given to the magistrate to 
make him pay damages for any offence, 
he might be condemned to pay a much 
larger sum than any fine which the Act 
imposed. He thought, therefore, that 
it was a serious thing to leave open the 
question of damages, for a person who 
might unintentionally have caused da- 
mages which might amount to a large 
sum might, in this way, be compelled 
to pay them, instead of leaving the 
party claiming the damages to his civil 
right. He, therefore, moved to omit 
the word ‘‘ damages” in page 8, line 34. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Joun Horxer) said, that it seemed to 
him desirable in certain cases for the 
magistrates to have power to award 
damages when the case had been proved 
but they did not think that it merited 


unishment. But he agreed with his 

on. and learned Friend that they 
ought not to have the power to award 
unlimited damages, and he thought it 
would be well to strike out the words 
‘‘such damages” wherever they oc- 
curred, and allow the magistrates not to 

roceed to conviction, but to dismiss the 
information and award costs. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought that when small damage to the 
amount of a shilling, or something of 
that kind was committed, it ought to be 
a part of the punishment that the offender 
should be fined to pay for the damage 
he had done. A window might be broken, 
for instance, and there ought to be a 


Mr, Gregory 
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power on conviction of making the per- 
son doing it pay damages. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that, of 
course, if a man were convicted, the 
magistrates could impose the payment 
of damages upon him. This clause was 
to meet the case of a man who had not 
been convicted, and, without his being 
convicted, there was a power to make 
him pay unlimited damages. If a man 
were convicted, the amount of damages 
that he could be made to pay was limited; 
whereas, if he were not convicted, he 
could be made to pay unlimited damages. 
It was to strike out the latter provision 
that his hon. and learned Friend had 
moved. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed, 
that he was entirely with his hon. and 
gallant Friend behind him (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) as to the desirability of 
magistrates having the power to order 
payment of damages for small offences. 
But if there were any serious damages, 
the magistrates had not the power to 
award them. 

Mr. PAGET wished to say that this 
subject had been well considered by the 
Committee, and that the words were 
deliberately inserted in favour of per- 
sons charged with small offences. If 
the words were struck out, there would 
be no power to make a person, against 
whom the magistrates wished to dismiss 
the charge, pay damages. The words 
were really in favour of tie person 
charged with an offence, for without 
them he could not. be made to pay da- 
mages without convicting him. The 
object of the sub-section was that a 
person could be made to pay damages 
as compensation, if the magistrates 
thought it desirable, without proceeding 
to conviction. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS inquired 
if his hon. and learned Friend would 
be content if ‘‘damages not exceeding 
forty shillings” were substituted for the 
present provision ? , 

Mr. COLE expressed himself satisfied 
with the proposed Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment, in line 24, page 8 after 
the word ‘‘and,” to insert ‘‘ such,” 
agreed to. 


Sir HENRY JAMES was unwilling 
to detain the Committee, and would 
therefore state very briefly his objections. 
to this clause. The clause gave power 
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to a Judge of a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction—to the magistrates after proof 
of the commission of an act which the law 
said should be an offence, to say that no 
punishment should be inflicted. The 
clause had been inserted with the view 
that there should be an opportunity for 
the magistrates, if they thought that an 
offence, though technically it had been 
committed, yet did not deserve punish- 
nent, to allow the offender to go without 
conviction. That involved a very grave 
principle, for it placed those concerned 
in the administration of the law in a 
position to do a very great injustice. 
Judges and magistrates might have pre- 
judices of a particular kind, and a magis- 
trate might say—‘‘I quite admit that 
the. law has been broken; but, because 
I think the law wrong, I will not enforce 
it.” AJudge might say—‘ There ought 
to be no law against poaching ;” and 
such a man would be placed by this 
clause in a position to control the Legis- 
lature, by not carrying the law into effect. 
Probably, to Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction this objection would not so much 
apply, for there would not be oppor- 
tunities for a Justice supposing himself 
capable of preventing serious offences 


Summary 


being dealt with. But his object in 
seeking to call attention to the clause 
was that he feared that if it passed the 
principle of it would be extended to the 
Criminal Code Bill, and to Bills of a 


similar character. He was, therefore, 
anxious to make a protest against its 
being said that through the acceptance 
of the clause in the present Bill the 
House had accepted the principle of 
giving Judges the power of at once 
dismissing prisoners if they thought the 
law unjust. Some of his hon. Friends, for 
whose opinions he had the greatest re- 
spect, were, he knew, in favour of such 
a provision. He, however, took the 
opportunity of stating his disagreement 
with the clause, and protesting against 
its principle being applied in more im- 
portant matters. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that this 
clause enabled a Justice to pass by a 
rich man, and allow him to go away un- 
convicted by paying some expenses 
which were nothing to him. There was 
a tendency, in many Jnstances, to extenu- 
ate in favour of persons well off ; he did 
not mean that it was always so—much 
to the contrary—but still they did see it, 
and this clause. opened a door to such 
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practices, which would be very un- 
desirable. 

Mr. COLE would strongly support 
this clause. There were many cases in 
which a breach of the peace had been 
technically committed, but in which a 
man had been so provoked or outraged 
by the misconduct of another that he 
might be well excused morally, although 
in point of law his offence could not 
be justified. And there were many other 
cases on which a magistrate would not 
wish to submit a man to the indignity 
of a conviction, but while, at the same 
time, the man had really broken the law. 
Under these circumstances, he was most 
strongly in favour of the clause. With re- 
gard to the argument that there was 
one law for the rich and another for the 
poor, that was not his experience. A man 
who was rich, or in a superior condition 
in life, generally fared worse before a 
magistrate than his poorer brethren. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) observed, that 
the clause gave the magistrates a certain 
discretion. It was placed in the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates, if they con- 
sidered that the ends of justice were 
met and thought fit to exercise the power, 
to refrain from convicting a person who 
had unquestionably committed a breach 
ofthe peace. That seemed to him to be 
a very reasonable provision. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that this was 
not the only case in which a discretion 
was given to the magistrates. The 
Court might discharge a prisoner con- 
ditionally on his giving security, with or 
without sureties, to come up for sentence 
if called upon todoso. That was one 
case. But now it was proposed to give a 
magistrate the power to say that a 
charge was proved, but that the offender 
was not to be convicted. It seemed to 
him that that was a new and totally un- 
heard of discretion. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
anyone conversant with the practice of 
the magistrates’ Courts would know that 
it very often must happen that although 
a magistrate thought a case legally 
proved, yet he did not wish to do any- 
thing. This clause was inserted to le- 
galize what had been done before in an 
informal manner. He might further 
say that any magistrate discharging a 

risoner because he disagreed with the 
ie would be guilty of corruption in his 
office. 
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Mr. CHARLEY remarked, that a 
power similar to that given by this 
clause was contained in the Criminal 
Justice Act. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Trial by jury in case of 
offences triable summarily) agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Imprisonment in cases of 
cumulative sentences not to exceed six 
months) agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Appeal from summary 
conviction to general or quarter sessions) 
agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Sitting of court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction as a petty sessional 
court, and in occasional court-house) 
agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Special provisions as to 
warrants of commitment for nonpayment 
of sums of money, and as to warrants of 
distress) agreed to. 


Supplemental Provisions. 


Clause 22 (Register of court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction) agreed to. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
moved to report Progress, as they were 
now coming to an entirely different part 
of the Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had no objection to the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


WEST INDIA LOANS BILL. 


Resolution [May 8] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuan- 
cELLoR of the Excurquver and Sir Henry 
SEetwin-IBBETSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 167.] 


BANKING AND JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 
(No. 2) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law with respect to the 
liability of members of Banking and other 
Joint Stock Companies. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
ig in by Dr. Cameron, Sir ANDREW Lusk, 
Mr. Horwoop, and Mr. Earp. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 168.] 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 


{LORDS} 











(Metropolis) Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 12th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustiic Brrus—First Reading— 
Statute Law Revision (Ireland) (80). 

Second Reading—Racecourses (Metropolis) (45); 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Castle Douglas) * (68). 

Third Reading—Land Drainage Provisional Or- 
der (Bispham, &c.) * (65), and passed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR—THE 
LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
OBSERVATION. 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, per- 
haps it may be convenient that I 
should read the following telegram 
which has been received at the Colonial 
Office to-day :— 

‘‘Telegram from Mr. Hampden Willis, Se- 
cretary to the High Commissioner, Cape Town, 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 
St. Vincent, 12th, 10.40 a.m., received Colonial 
Office, 12th, 1.50 p.m. :—April 27.--High Com- 
missioner, at Pretoria, telegraphs that Boers’ 
Camp broke up on the 18th inst., and all have 
dispersed quietly to their homes. The con- 
ference between High Commissioner and Boers’ 
Committee at Erasmus Farm took place April 
12th, lasted five hours and a half, and passed off 
in perfectly friendly manner.” 


RACECOURSES (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(The Viscount Enfield.) 
(No. 45.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Viscount ENFIELD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the measure was promoted as 
a protection to local residents and in the 
interests of the Turf. The measure had 
been before the public for the last three 
years, and during its passage through 
the House of Commons had received the 
support of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and more especially of those who were 
connected with the Home Office, and 
who were, therefore, most responsible for 
good order within the Metropolitan area. 
The late Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), and Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
the present Under Secretary, spoke and 
voted in favour of the second reading 
when the Bill was in the House of Com- 
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mons; and on March 6, 1879, the 
Secretary of State (Mr. Cross) himself 
in Committee said— 


“He only spoke in the interest of public 
order, when he said that had not people seen 
that these races were conducted in an improper 
manner the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) would not have brought forward the 
Bill. But the races in question had not been 
conducted with proper decency.” 


He could have wished that the charge 
of the Bill had been intrusted to some 
Member of their Lordships’ House who 
was also a member of the Jockey Club, 
as an earnest of their desire for re- 
forming and purifying the great na- 
tional pastime of horse-racing; and, 
certainly, the abuse with which the Bill 
dealt was one which required immediate 
remedy. But although the Bill might 
be justly described as miserably inade- 
quate to securing these purposes, still it 
did something in the way of affording 
protection to the peaceable and orderly 
inhabitants of the suburban districts, 
whose retirement was now continually 
infested by the disreputable mobs 


who attended the gate-money meetings. 
After the passing of this Bill, horse 


races within 10 miles of London, unless 
licensed, would be unlawful. He did 
not think the area was wide enough; 
and he would be prepared to support 
any noble Lord who might propose, in 
Committee, to extend it to 12 or 14 
miles. He had been told that the Bill 
interfered with the rational amusement 
of a great multitude of excellent and 
well-conducted people. So far from 
that being the case, the Bill enabled the 
Justices at the Michaelmas Quarter Ses- 
sions to grant licences at their discretion 
on the application of any person, being 
the owner or occupier of any open or 
inclosed land, desirous of obtaining a 
licence for horse-racing therein. The 
application was to be made and dis- 
posed of in the same manner as applica- 
tions for licences for places for dancing 
and music. The magistrates would 
hear the application and the evidence 
in its favour, and any opposition. that 
might be offered; and if the applicant 
were of good character, the place suit- 
able, and the arrangements were such 
as would secure that the proceedings 
would be conducted in an orderly man- 
ner, and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood favourable, they would grant 
the licence; or they might withhold it 
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if not satisfied.. Those of their Lord- 
ships who were members of the Jockey 
Club were well aware of the nature and 
character of gate-meetings ; but for the 
benefit of those who were not, he would 
give a brief description of them. A 
sporting publican who rented a few 
acres of grass got up these races, built 
a stand, erected booths, and charged a 
toll on those who came upon the ground. 
A mob of low betting-men, welshers, 
sharpers, roughs, and pickpockets were 
attracted; and the unhappy animals 
which were engaged in these contests 
were of such a character and condition 
that probably no cab or van proprietor 
would give £25 for the winner of the 
so-called ‘‘ Great Swindleham and Milk- 
ham Handicap.” With such _ well- 
established and interesting meetings as 
Epsom and Ascot within an easy dis- 
tance of town, where the best horses 
and the most interesting contests were 
witnessed, such mushroom gatherings 
as Kingsbury, West Drayton, Croydon, 
Eltham, Bromley, Streatham, Enfield, 
and others, were not needed in the in- 
terests of true sport. He confessed he 
had heard with feelings of great regret 
that ‘‘ the Turf Parliament” were hostile 
to the measure, and were not disposed to 
give the Billa second reading. He wished 
to speak with all respect of the Jockey 
Club as a court of honour; but in these 
days private individuals and corporate 
bodies with irresponsible power were 
amenable to the public for their actions, 
and if their actions did not come up 
to the public requirements they must 
expect hostile criticism. He feared that 
that was the case with the Jockey Club 
at this moment. What had that Turf 
Parliament done for the sport of racing 
during the last 10 years? On this sub- 
ject he would call a distinguished wit- 
ness into court, one who was now no 
more, but whose name was yet honoured 
in the land—the late Earl of Derby. 
Ten years ago, Lord Derby addressed 
his celebrated letter to Sir Joseph 
Hawley, and in it was this remarkable 
passage— 

“St. James’s Square, May 28, 1869.—I can- 
not conceal my opinion that your resolutions 
deal with only one of the vices which, as it 
seems to me, are yearly.lowering the character 
of the Turf. I know that some persons consider 
the multiplication of races and of starters a 
sign of its success. I look on them as the very 
opposite, and I should hail with satisfaction the 
disappearance from the Calendar of one-half of 
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the present meetin; I take it that the deterio- 
ration of the Turf in public estimation, of which 
there is no doubt, is mainly owing to the fact 
that the majority of horses are now in the pos- 
session of men who run for profit and not for 
sport, who care nothing for the animal horse, 
who cannot afford to wait for a return of their 
money, but who, in the language of the Man- 
chester school, prefer ‘a nimble ninepence to a 
slow shilling,’ and in whose hands a wretched 
animal, especially if not quite so wretched as he 
is thought, is as valuable as one of a high class, 
if not more so. I am satisfied that unless the 
Jockey Club apply themselves vigorously to 
check the acknowledged abuses of the Turf, not 
only will there be an increasing secession of men 
of character and station, and an increasing ac- 
cession of those who have neither, but they 
themselves will lose ground in public estimation, 
and public opinion will ere long demand and 
enforce a sweeping suppression of abuses by 
external authority.” 


And what were the evils on which Lord 
Derby particularly animadverted? First, 
early two-year-old racing; second, mul- 
tiplication of inferior race meetings 
throughout the country; third, en- 
couragement given to short races, half- 
mile scrambles, which were no test 
of the real merits of a horse. He 
(Viscount Enfield) would now add two 
other evils with which the Jockey Club 
had not grappled—the sanctioning play 
or pay betting for handicaps—one of 
the most fruitful sources of fraud 
and robbery, and last, but not least, 
the prevalent fashion of allowing horses 
to run under assumed names for their 
owners or co-proprietors. This last 
had done more to deteriorate the cha- 
racter of the Turf during the last few 
years than anything else. During the 
10 years since Lord Derby wrote his 
letter, one solitary measure of reform 
was passed by the Jockey Olub—and 
that was, he believed, rescinded again 
within 18 months. He alluded to 
Colonel Forester’s excellent proposal not 
to allow two-year-olds to run before the 
[st of May. The Jockey Club, no 
doubt, expected that the gentlemen who 
accepted the office of steward at these 
meetings would see that they were con- 
ducted with decorum. But reliance on 
these stewards was nugatory—he should 
like to see the gentleman who valued 
either his character or his watch who 
would attend such meetings. Assumed 
names were a fertile source of fraud, as 
the public did not know who were the real 
proprietors of the horses which ran. In 
former days the owners of racehorses 
had names which, in public estimation, 
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were synonymous with honourable con- 
duct and straightforward sportsmanship 
—such names as Bedford, Grafton, 
Glasgow, Rutland, Portland, Verulam, 
Jersey, Eglinton, Peel. These were 
names that gave credit to the Turf. 
But now, unfortunately, Zhe Racing 
Calendar contained names of the most 
irresponsible and grotesque kind—Mr, 
Flutter, Mr. Micawber, Mr. Ruff, Mr. 
Good, Mr. Mask, Mr. Somersetshire, 
Mr. Squills, and many others. They 
might represent either a distinguished 
capitalist in the City, or a so-called 
financing agent, or a retired valet— 
an opulent gin-distiller possibly, or a 
station-master on one of their lines of 
railway—possibly even some young Con- 
servative Member of Parliament, or an 
aspiring ‘‘ detrimental,” of whom a 
modern poet of society had given them 
a very graphic description— 


‘‘ His partner’s delight and the chaperon’s fear, 
He’s voted a trump among men ; 
His father allows him two hundred a-year, 
And he’ll bet you a thousand to ten.” 


The public complained that the Jockey 
Club endorsed these names, if not with 
actual approbation, yet with toleration, 
for they received a fee of 25 guineas for 
every such name which was registered ; 
and if his noble Friend the senior 
Steward of the Jockey Club felt any 
qualms of conscience, he might rub his 
hands, while he thought of this tax, and 
say with the old Roman _ financier, 
«Non olet.”” In contrast to our Turf 
senators, what had the French Jockey 
Club done? In future no horses would 
be allowed to compete at any of the 
meetings held under the Jockey Club in 
France that had run at a meeting or- 
ganized as a private speculation, and 
where a special tax was levied on the 
list-keepers or ready-money betters. He 
would sum up his remarks by asking 
their Lordships to read the Bill a second 
time. He did so as a magistrate and 
ratepayer in the Metropolitan county. 
He urged its acceptance in the interests 
of good order, and as some slight security 
for the protection of the householders, 
who were injuriously affected by the 
annual recurrence many times over of 
these Saturnalia ; but he did so especially 
in the interests of the old national pas- 
time of horse-racing. Though he seldom 
now attended races, and scarcely ever 
betted, no member of: the Jockey Club 
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took a livelier interest in the national 

astime than himself—in the various old- 
established meetings, the “form” shown 
by horses, and the manner in which the 
various crosses of breeding told—and no 
one would more rejoice than he should 
were the Jockey Club to bestir them- 
selves in earnest in endeavouring to 
sweep away the hideous abuses which 
now existed, and by drastic measures of 
reform render to racing once again the 
honourable appellation it formerly de- 
servedly enjoyed of being ‘the sport of 
Kings.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Viscount Enfield.) 


Lorp ST. LEONARDS, who was 
nearly inaudible, said, that he regarded 
the proposed legislation as an unjustifi- 
able attempt to interfere with the amuse- 
ments of the humbler class, while it left 
those of the richer and more leisurely 
classes untouched. Why should they 
attempt to suppress such meetings as 
Kingsbury and Croydon, and leave out 
Kempton and Sandown? He would 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months.’’)—( Zhe 
Lord St. Leonards.) 


Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I shall give my cordial sup- 
port to the Motion of the noble Lord 
who has moved the rejection of the Bill. 
My noble Relative who introduced the 
measure (Viscount Enfield) dislikes those 
small meetings which take place in the 
neighbourhood of London. I can assure 
him that none in this House or the 
country can have a greater dislike to 
them than I have. I take a great 
interest in the national pastime of racing. 
I think these small meetings have done 
an infinity of harm, and I hope to see 
them put a stop to, and anything I can 
do either in or out of this House to 
carry out that view will certainly be 
done. My noble Relative stated that 
the Bill which he asked your Lordships 
to read a second time was miserably 
inadequate to the object for which it 
was intended, and that was the only 
thing he told us about the Bill. We 
have not, from the beginning to the end 
of his speech—anything to let us know 


whether the Bill consists of one clause 
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or 50, or what any of these clauses are 
intended to enact. My noble Friend was 
bound to tell us how he intended to do 
away with what he calls this injury to 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis. Not 
only did he not tell us how the Bill would 
effect its purpose, but he avowed his 
anxiety to extend its provisions. My 
noble Friend appears to have run away 
into a sort of , a to the Jockey 
Club, and commented severely on the 
countenance they had given to persons 
who ran horses under assumed names. 
But when he spoke of the assumed 
names under which horses were entered, 
he forgets that anyone can ascertain who 
these assumed names represent. I quite 
agree, however, with my noble Friend 
that the use of assumed and grotesque 
names is not right, and that such names 
are objectionable. My noble Friend 
contrasts the names of former days with 
the names connected with the Turf now ; 
but I cannot agree with him that ail 
the racing of the present day is done 
under assumed names. I will read him 
a few modern names, and I doubt if he 
will have a single word to say against 
them. What does he say to these names 
—the Duke of Westminster, the Earl of 
Stamford, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl 
of Rosslyn, the Earl of Wilton, the Duke 
of Hamilton, Lord Sefton, Lord Falmouth, 
Lord Vivian, the Earl of Cork, Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and last, but not least in 
the list, the Marquess of Hartington, 
to whom, I think, my noble Relative 
will give credit for high principle? The 
assumed names are registered, and they 
can easily be ascertained; and on the 
ground of running in assumed names my 
noble Relative has not made out his case. 
My noble Relative has given no reasons 
for the second reading of the Bill; I 
will endeavour to show why the Bill 
should not be read a second time. In 
the first place, I think it is an unneces- 
sary Bill, because the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club and the magistrates have 
the power to put an end to these meet- 
ings, and they do put a stop to them. 
Another reason is that the Bill is too 
despotic and tyrannical in its character. 
Why should the scope of this Bill stop 
within 10 miles of the Metropolis? My 
noble Relative is prepared to extend 
the area to 12 or 14 miles. But why 
stop at 12 or 14 miles? It is said that 
these meetings are a nuisance to the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis. But 
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London is not the only large city in 
the country. What are you going to do 
with Birmingham, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester? You cannot keep to 10, 12, or 
14 miles; if this Bill passes it must be 
made to apply to the whole country, and 
if so, you are asking for one of the most 
tyrannical measures that ever went out 
of this House. To show what are the 
powers of the Jockey Club in respect of 
such meetings, I will quote one of the 
rules under the head ‘‘ Management of 
Meetings and Powers of Stewards ”— 


Racecourses 


“Every meeting must be advertised in The 
Racing Calendar. 'The advertisements must 
state that the meeting is to be subject to the 
rules of racing, and must state, as soon as prac- 
ticable, the days on which the meeting is to 
begin and end, and the names of two or more 
persons as stewards, and of the judge, starter, 
and clerk of the scales. No meeting shall be 
advertised in Zhe Racing Calendar unless the 
money added be not less than 300 sovereigns 
per day.” 


If any meeting takes place without 
being advertised in The Racing Calendar, 
the horses which run at it cannot run at 
any other meeting throughout the coun- 
try, and the jockeys are not allowed to 
ride at any course under the rules of the 
Jockey Club; and this has practically 
the effect of putting an end to meetings 
of an objectionable character. In the 
Memorial presented to my noble Friend 
the Prime Minister by the Stewards of 
the Jockey Club, and which is dated 
Newmarket, May 2, 1879, there is this 
statement— 


‘* At meetings of the Jockey Club, held on 
the 16th and 30th of April, the Racecourses 
Licensing Lill was brought under consideration, 
and it was unanimously decided that the Stew- 
ards should be requested to place Her Majesty’s 
Government in possession of the facts of the 
case as regards the powers claimed by the 
Jockey Club in respect of the licensing of race 
meetings and the manner in which they have 
exercised them. In accordance with this direc- 
tion, the Stewards of the Jockey Club beg to 
represent to Her Majesty’s Ministers that, as far 
as they are able to gather from brief reports of 
debates in the House of Commons, where this 
question seems to have been subjected to a very 
limited amount of discussion, it would’ appear 
that the Bill has been mainly advocated upon 
the alleged ground that the Jockey Club does 
not possess the power to deal with meetings 
held within the contemplated area ; and, further, 
that if it did possess that power, it has hitherto 
neglected to take the requisite action. We 
would bring before the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government that, in 1876, at a special 
meeting of the Jockey Club, it was resolved to 
revise the rules of racing, and that a fresh code 
of rules came into operation in January, 1877, 
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By these rules the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
have the full power of preventing any meeting 
taking place by refusing to advertise it in their 
official Calendar (‘Rules of Racing,’ Part 2, 
Rule 4); and as regards the alleged inaction of 
the Jockey Club, it should be noted that during 
the past year the notice of its Stewards 
having been called to certain irregularities 
which had occurred at one of the race-meetings 
held within the radius mentioned in the Bill, 
instructions were given to Messrs. Weatherby, 
the publishers of the official Calendar, by 
the said Stewards, which would have prevented 
the said meeting being held unless  satis- 
factory guarantees were given for its proper 
conduct. No application was made to Messrs, 
Weatherby, and no race-meeting was held “on 
that course last year. The Stewards of the 
Jockey Club further called the attention of the 
stewards of race meetings to the necessity of 
acting with authority in their capacity by the 
following notice, which appeared in The Calendar, 
No. 25, of last year:—‘The Stewards of the 
Jockey Club beg to call the attention of gentle- 
men undertaking the office of stewards of race 
meetings to the responsibility which they incur 
for the proper management of such meetings, 
and express their hope that gentlemen will not 
accept the office unless they intend to be present, 
or are fully satisfied as to the arrangements for 
the conduct of the meeting.’ And lastly, the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club require a guarantee 
from all promoters of race meetings that ade- 
quate arrangements be made for the mainten- 
ance of order during the meeting. Since the 
action of the Stewards in these matters, the 
Metropolitan meetings have diminished from 
eight advertised in 1877 to two which have been 
hitherto advertised for this year. They humbly 
submit, therefore, that the Jockey Club, 
through their Stewards, have not been idle in 
the exercise of their authority, not only with 
regard to racing matters, but also as to the 
maintenance of order; and, further, that the 
said Stewards are ever prepared to entertain 
and act upon any suggestion with which the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
might favour them.” 


That the Jockey Club have power to 
stop these races is manifest by their 
having done so in the cases of West 
Drayton, Kingsbury, and Streatham. 
These are cases in which the Jockey 
Club have acted; and I have no doubt 
their rules will be more stringently 
carried out; in fact, so strictly have 
those rules been carried out, that the 
number of Metropolitan meetings has 
been diminished from eight, adver- 
tised in 1877, to two this year. As 
to West Drayton—where the stand was 
burnt down—that meeting has been put 
a stop to by the Jockey Club, an incon- 
venient practice of neglecting to pay 
over the stakes having arisen, and the 
Club insisting that before the meeting is 
advertised in Zhe Calendar the money 
must be paid. That.meeting has not 
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taken place since ; neither has the Streat- 
ham, for the reason that they have been 
unable to advertise in The Calendar, in all 
probability through being unable to gua- 
rantee the 300 sovs. a-day added money. 
The Kingsbury meeting has also come to 
an end, seemingly because they could not 
obtain stewards of character and respon- 
sibility. Under these circumstances, no- 
thing calls for legislative interference. 
Moreover, the magistrates have power 
to refuse licences to the sporting pub- 
licans on whose property these meetings 
generally take place.” My noble Friend 
has spoken of gate-meetings in terms of 
reprobation. Did he apply his con- 
demnation to all gate-meetings, without 
exception ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Not to Good- 
wood. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND aynp 
GORDON: If I am not under a delu- 
sion, I have seen my noble Friend at the 
Goodwood meetings. 

Viscount ENFIELD: You never in- 
vited me there. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: If the noble Viscount had 
been at Goodwood, he would never have 
made the remarks. Gate-meetings are 
not allto be held up to publicreprobation. 
Dees the noble Viscount consider San- 
down one of those gate-meetings? Does 
heconsider that Sandown is not arespect- 
able meeting, and that it is not attended 
by respectable people? Does not the 
noble Viscount know that persons of the 
very highest society, male and female, 
attend this meeting; and is it to be 
supposed they would do so, if they were 
characterized by any proceedings which 
call for magisterial interference? On 
the other hand, the magistrates have 
power to suppress objectionable gate- 
meetings by refusing the necessary 
licences for them. My noble Friend has 
quoted a letter written by the late Lord 
Derby to Sir Joseph Hawley; but I do 
not see how the authority of Lord Derby 
can be dragged into this question, seeing 
that that letter has reference to handi- 
capping and running young horses, and 
has nothing whatever to do with gate- 
meetings. The noble Viscount has care- 
fully refrained from explaining the provi- 
sions of the Bill. Iwillnowdoso. AsI 
have already stated, and as my noble 
Friend has also stated, if the principle 
of this Bill were conceded, that you are 
to give magistrates the power of putting 
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down these races because they are a 
nuisance to the ratepayers, I do not 
see how you can confine the Bill to within 
10 miles of London. Why are persons 
living outside that limit not to have the 
same protection as those living inside 
that limit? If you once pass this Bill, 
and say that magistrates are to decide 
whether the meetings are to take place 
or not, it must be extended further. 
What does the Bill propose? The Ist 
clause declares what is horse-racing ; it 
says that any race in which any horse 
runs in competition with any other horse, 
or against time, for any prize, bet, or 
wager, and at which more than 20 per- 
sons are present, is a horse race. The 
2nd clause declares any horse race 
unlawful which shall take place within 
a radius of 10 miles from Charing Cross, 
unless in a place duly licensed, as pro- 
vided by the Act; and the 5th clause 
imposes a penalty of £10, or imprison- 
ment for two months, on any person who 
shall take part in any horse race in any 
open or inclosed land or place for which 
a licence has not been obtained. The 
6th clause declares that owners and 
occupiers of ground where unlicensed 
horse races take place shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and on conviction 
shall be punishable by a fine not less 
than £5 nor exceeding £25, or by im- 
prisonment for not less than one month 
nor more than three. Now, if you pass 
this Bill, and extend it to the whole 
country, what will be the effect of it? 
I ask your Lordships to imagine the case 
of a number of gentlemen staying in a 
country house for the purpose of hunt- 
ing; there may be a dispute over the 
dinner-table that one horse is not so fast 
as another horse ; and if, on the following 
day, those gentlemen run their two horses 
in the park for a bet of a sovereign, and 
there are more than 20 persons present— 
which, in all probability, there would be, 
looking on—why, they would be liable to 
fine and imprisonment. The gentlemen 
who had adjourned from the dinner- 
table to the park would become liable 
to a penalty of £10 or two months’ im- 
prisonment each; and their host, the 
owner of the park, would render himself 
liable to a penalty of £25 or three 
months’ imprisonment. I think it likely 
that if this Bill pass no occurrences of 
that nature will hereafter take place in 
any gentleman’s park. Then, as to 
licences—the licence, when obtained, is 
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to run for 12 months from Lady Day. 
So that any person requiring a licence 
must make his application at the Michael- 
mas Sessions preceding, or go without 
for 18 months. I am as much opposed 
to these small meetings as is my noble 
Relative himself. Iam equally anxious 
to uphold the national pastime which 
has flourished in this country for so 
long a period ; but I think I have fully 
shown that this Bill is unnecessary and 
would be tyrannical; and, for these 
reasons, I think myself fully justified in 
supporting the Amendment. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that when, 
last week, his noble Friend (Viscount 
Enfield) asked him to support this Bill, 
he told him he was very sorry he could 
not do so, and that, on the contrary, he 
should oppose it. ‘The opinion which he 
entertained when he made that state- 
ment to his noble Friend was based on 
three points—first, the geographical 
limit to which the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon) had alluded ; 
next, that the Bill seemed to be an in- 
vasion on the position of the Jockey 
Club ; and, thirdly, that it would be op- 
posed by the Government, who, in mat- 
ters connected with the police of the 
Metropolis, had superior means of infor- 
mation to that which private persons 
could have. But since then he had had 
some conversation with persons of more 
knowledge on the subject than himself, 
and he had attentively listened to the 
speeches delivered that evening ; and the 
result was that he felt constrained to 
support the Bill, notwithstanding the 
appeal of the noble Duke. With regard 
to the geographical limit, the noble 
Duke urged that it was impossible to 
apply to the Metropolitan district regu- 
lations which were not to be extended to 
other parts of the country. Was not 
that rather a new doctrine ? Were there 
not powers vested in the Metropolitan 
magistrates and in the Metropolitan 
Police which were entirely distinct from 
those exercised in other great towns 
in the country? With regard to the 
Jockey Club, nobody was more anxious 
to support the authority of that body 
than he was. He thought that in 
one instance in their Lordships’ House 
he had somewhat conspicuously sup- 
ported the Jockey Club. His noble 
Friend the Chairman of Committees pro- 
posed a Bill regulating the weights to be 
used for racing ; and he (Earl Granville) 
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opposed it in the strongest manner he 
could on the ground that horse-racing 
was a national pastime and had taken 
great hold on the people of this country ; 
that it was necessarily important, there- 
fore, to have some controlling power 
over racing, and that it would be very 
difficuit indeed to substitute a better one 
than the Jockey Club as it then stood. 
The Jockey Club now was not quite in 
the position in which it was then. He 
pointed out to the House that at that 
time the Jockey Club included not only 
landowners, Generals, and Admirals, 
but also two Privy Councillors and seven 
members who had been Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, of whom two had twice been 
Prime Ministers. Now, at present, he 
was afraid the Jockey Club could not 
claim as a member either the present or 
the late Prime Minister. The noble 
Duke had read a list of some of the 
most prominent members of the Jockey 
Club, and they were unquestionably per- 
sons in whom one would have the 
greatest confidence both for judgment 
and for knowledge of this particular 
subject. When he read the list, begin- 
ning with the Duke of Westminster and 
ending with the Marquess of Hartington, 
and including other distinguished patrons 
of the racecourse—among them hisnoble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Wilton)— 
it occurred to him (Earl Granville) at 
once that he had never heard or seen in 
any newspaper of any one of those dis- 
tinguished persons being present or run- 
ning horses at Metropolitan gate-meet- 
ings. Hethought that in anything with 
regard to racing there was no more 
competent body than the Jockey Club; 
but in this matter there were other 
considerations. He was told that at one 
of the suburban meetings a Newmarket 
official absolutely refused to go on with 
his duties any longer because he re- 
marked that the jockeys delayed starting 
their horses until they got a fleet mes- 
senger informing them who was to win. 
Such questions as these there could be 
no doubt that the Jockey Club was the 
most competent authority to deal with. 
But when there arose the question of 
nuisance and of peace and order in the 
Metropolis, it appeared to him that the 
Jockey Club was not so good a body to 
control these places as the general body 
of magistrates. The noble Duke had 
given his opinion upon the Jockey Club 
Memorial. As he understood the matter, 
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the proposal in the Jockey Club was that 
they should petition against the Bill ; 
but there was a great difference of 
opinion, and the result was a compro- 
mise—namely, the Memorial was content 
with setting out the facts, and leaving 
the Government to deal with the ques- 
tion. With regard to the Government, 
it was said they were opposing the Bill, 
and that there had been ‘‘a whip” for 
the purpose. The noble Duke had given 
as a reason that the Bill was tyrannical 
and unnecessary, and that if it passed 
it would have to be extended to the rest 
of the country. But in what respect 
had the measure been changed since the 
time when it was supported in the 
House of Commons, not merely by an 


_ individual Member of the Government, 


but by the Home Secretary and his two 
Under Secretaries, who spoke in the 
strongest terms in favour of and voted 
for the Bill? Those Members of the 
Government might be supposed to be in 
possession of good information on such 
a subject ; and when he found them sup- 
porting the measure as one calculated to 
effect the object for which it was pro- 
moted, he thought he was justified in 
giving it his support in their Lordships’ 
House. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, I am not concerned to deal very 
closely with the speech of the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) who leads this side of 
the House, because it dealt chiefly with 
some mysterious agencies that had ope- 
rated on his own mind that I did not 
precisely understand, and it dealt also 
with the more mysterious policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
this Bill, which I still less can compre- 
hend. I have observed this singularity 
in this debate—that only one speech 
has dealt with the measure now before 
the House, and that was not the speech 
of the noble Viscount who brought it in. 
He was good enough to express his 
views on a vast variety of subjects, with 
a good deal of wit and humour that 
commended itself to the House, and 
which everyone must wish to compli- 
ment; but I must be allowed, incident- 
ally, to state that this is not a Bill for 
dealing with assumed names or post- 
betting, or the delinquencies of the 
Jockey Club; and as the noble Viscount’s 
speech dealt almost entirely with these 
topics, I failed to gather any special 
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do, with his views about post-betting 
and assumed names, I am not disposed 
to say that the Jockey Club or owners of 
racehorses yield in any respect to the 
owners of former days, and I confess I 
have investigated that subject from the 
records of the past. I claim to speak on 
this Bill with some little knowledge. I 
approach it from various points of view 
—as a member of the Jockey Olub, as 
an owner of racehorses, as one who 
goes to races—which the noble Viscount 
does not—and as a suburban resident; 
and I think that from all these four points 
of view the Bill may be regarded as one 
that does not deserve the support of 
your Lordships’ House. There are two 
views, of course, as regards any Bill 
dealing with racing—there is the racing 
point of view, and in this case there is 
the point of view that regards the ameni- 
ties of Metropolitan recreations. As re- 
gardsracing, Ido not suppose any human 
being pretends that the improvement of 
the breed of horses, which is supposed 
to be the object of racing, is furthered in 
any respect by the gate-meetings with 
which you are dealing; and, in a racing 
point of view, this Bill may be regarded 
as one which cannot affect racing as 
a national pastime. But, in the second 
place, when I come to the regulations 
that are to protect Metropolitan inhabit- 
ants against these “incursions of bar- 
barians”’ of whom the noble Viscount 
speaks, he ought to remember— and 
that is the ground on which I feel 
myself compelled to vote against this 
Bill—that there are already three effi- 
cient methods of dealing with the mat- 
ter. There is, first, the Jockey Club. 
I quite agree that the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club have been inert in this 
matter. There I fully admit the argu- 
ment of the noble Viscount; and except 
they take more care for the future of these 
matters, as they are pledged to do, some 
other means must be resortedto. Inthe 
second place, the magistrates can refuse 
a licence, and that has been found ope- 
rative; and, in the third place, the Com- 
missioners of Police can refuse the pro- 
tection of the police. If the noble Vis- 
count thinks this Bill will furnish any 
more effectual means than these three of 
putting down these meetings, I do not 
think he has shown them to us. The 
fact is that the matter which your Lord- 
ships have to consider is one apart from 
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would have cause of regret if all these 
gate-money meetings ceased to exist; 
but I am not unnaturally jealous of the 
amusements of a free people being tam- 
pered with by small measures of this 
description. You do not know where you 
are to limit them. The noble Viscount 
who moved the second reading says no 
unlicensed racecourse should be allowed 
within 15 or 16 miles. When you get 
to 16 miles, you touch the historic race 
of thiscountry—the Derby. That would 
place it in the power of the local magis- 
trates of Epsom to put down that race at 
any moment they maysee fit. That would 
be the effect if the Bill were so amended. 
I came to this House somewhat wavering 
as to the expediency of opposing this 
measure. I confidently anticipated hear- 
ing strong arguments in its favour; but 
every argument which I have heard 
tends directly against the Bill, and I 
must record my vote with the noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment. 

Tre Fart or MORLEY said, the noble 
Duke(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
had urged as an argument against this 
Bill that it was impracticable to fix a limit 
within which it was to operate, and said 
that if such a measure was passed at all 
it must be applicable to the whole 
country. But he (the Earl of Morley) 
asked whether it had not in countless 
cases been found perfectly easy to define 
the exact space to which an Act of Par- 
liament should apply? And why, there- 
fore, should any special difficulty be ex- 
perienced in the present case? This 
was not a question of racing or improv- 
ing the breed of horses—it was really a 
question in the cause of law and order. 
The race-meetings to which it referred 
caused the dregs of the Metropolis 
to invade quiet neighbourhoods, and 
were, therefore, productive of great in- 
convenience to the inhabitants of those 
neighbourhoods. The Bill did not pro- 
pose to prohibit these meetings abso- 
lutely ; what it provided was that when 
a meeting of this kind was desired it 
should be necessary to satisfy Boards of 
Quarter Session that they would be 
respectably and quietly managed. He 
trusted that the Bill would be passed, 
and that the abominable meetings which 
were held.in some quarters at the pre- 
sent time would be put an end to. 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he would 
venture to say that these gate-meetings 
were attended by a large number of the 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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very persons who were stated in the Bill 
to object to them. The noble Viscount 
who had introduced the Bill stated that 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions, before 
granting a licence for a race meeting, 
would have to satisfy themselves that 
the horses that would be engaged were 
of the highest class. He thought it would 
be adding very much to the onerous 
labours of magistrates to require them 
to perform such a duty as that. He 
knew that meetings such as these in the 
suburbs of London were very objeetion- 
able, and he should, therefore, vote for 
the second reading. 

Te Eart or REDESDALE thought 
that the subject-matter of the Bill would 
be better left to the consideration and 
care of the Jockey Club. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON explained that the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club were willing to act 
upon any suggestion that might be made 
by the Home Secretary on this subject. 
The matter had been discussed at a 
meeting of the Jockey Club, but no 
division was taken. 

Lorp ABERDARE asked whether, 
supposing these meetings were held in 
defiance of the Jockey Club and the 
rules laid down in reference to the class 
of horses run and the conduct of the 
jockeys who rode them, what power 
would the Club have over the meetings ? 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: The magistrates have power 
to refuse to license meetings irregularly 
conducted, and the Jockey Club would 
refuse to allow any advertisement of 
these racesin Zhe Racing Calendar. The 
Jockey Club have the power of preventing 
horses from being run and jockeys from 
riding at all race-meetings held under 
their rules; and the refusal to insert 
the advertisement of irregular meetings 
in Zhe Racing Calendar would, conse- 
quently, have the practical effect of put- 
ting a stop to such meetings altogether. 

Tue Fart or AIRLIE observed, that 
there were hurdle and other races which 
did not come under the jurisdiction of 
the Jockey Club, but which also needed 
to be controlled. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND ayn 
GORDON said, that the Grand National 
Hunt Committee would act in such cases 
in accordance with the course adopted 
by the Jockey Club. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
it was clear, from the discussion which 
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had taken place, and from the speech of 
the noble Duke opposite, that the Jockey 
Club had the power, if they had the 
will, to apply a remedy for the abuses 
complained of. He came down to the 
House intending to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill; but after the state- 
ments made as to the proposed action of 
the Jockey Club, he did not think that 
the Bill was necessary. He believed 
that his noble Friend near him (the 
Earl of Rosebery) had won a race at 
Kingsbury. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
was- quite a mistake. 

THE Marquess or HUNTLY said, the 
noble Earl was himself in America at 
the time; but he believed that he won a 
race at Kingsbury with a horse named 
Halifac. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, his 
noble Friend was misinformed. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
the real point at issue was whether the 
meetings proposed to be dealt with under 
the Bill could be controlled by the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club, and he 
could not doubt they would be. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON observed, 
that the noble Duke opposite had said 
the Jockey Club were anxious to carry 
out what the Home Secretary desired in 
the matter. What the Home Secretary 
desired was that the Bill should pass. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that after 
the tone of the debate and the amount 
of support offered to the Bill, he pre- 
ferred not accepting any vague pro- 
mises on behalf of the racing authori- 
ties, but should go to a Division, and 
any Amendments might then be con- 
sidered in Committee. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 84; Not-Contents 57: 
Majority 27. 


CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, L. Archp. Airlie, E. 


Cairns, E. (Z. Chan- Amherst, E. 
cellor.) Annesley, E. 
York, L. Archp. Beauchamp, E£. 

Belmore, E. 
Bedford, D. Brownlow, E. 
Grafton, D. Camperdown, E. 
Somerset, D. Carnarvon, E 
Westminster, D. Cowper, E. 

De La Warr, E 
Ailesbury, M. Derby, E. 
Lansdowne, M. Fitzwilliam, E. 
Ripon, M. Granville, E. 
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Harrowby, E. 
Jersey, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Lucan, E 
Manvers, E. 
Minto, E. 
Morley, E. 
Northbrook, 
Spencer, E. 
Sydnéy, E. 
Verulam, E. 
Waldegrave, E. 


Cardwell, V. 
Gordon, V. 
deen.) 
Hardinge, V. 
Powerscourt, V. 


sien 


(EZ. Aber- 


London, L. Bp. 


Aberdare, L. 

Auckland, L. 

Balfour of Burleigh, L. 

Belper, L. 

Blachford, L. 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 

Brougham and Vaux, 


Calthorpe, L. 

Carysfort, L. (£. Carys- 
Sort.) 

Charlemont, L. (£. 
Charlemont.) 

Clifton, L. (Z.Darniey.) 

Clinton, L 
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Colchester, L. 
Cottesloe, L. 
Elgin, L. (£. Elgin 
and Kincardine.) 
Foxford, L. (E. Lime- 
rick. 
Greville, L. 
Harlech, L. 
Hatherton, L. 
Houghton, L. 
Howard de Walden, L. 
Keane, L 
Kenry, L. (2. Dun- 
raven and Mount- Lari.) 
Lovel and Holland, L. 
(£. Egmont.) 
Monck, L. (V. Monck.) 
Monson, L. 
Mostyn, L. 
Northwick, L. 
Poltimore, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
borough.) 
Robartes, L. 
Sefton, L. (£. Sefton.) 
Sherborne, L. 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 
Jord.) 
Sondes, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L, 
Strafford, L. (V. En- 
field.) [ Teller.) 
Sudeley, L. 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Thurlow, L. 
Tollemache, L. 
Truro, L. 
Winmarleigh, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 
Rutland, D. 


Beaconsfield, E. 

Bradford, E. 

Cadogan, E. 

Dundonald, E. 

Ellesmere, E. 

Graham, E. (D. Mont- 
rose.) 

Haddington, E. 

Mount Edgcumbe, E. 

Nelson, E. 

Ravensworth, E. 

Romney, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Rosslyn, E. 

Saint Germans, E. 

Selkirk, E. 

Stanhope, E. 

Strathmore and King- 
horn, E. 

Wilton, E. 

Zetland, E. 


Hawarden, V. 
Melville, V. 
Strathallan, V. 


Alington, L. 
Ashford, Me (V. Bury.) 


Bagot, L. 
Breadalbane, L. (Z. 
Breadalbane.) 
Clanbrassill, L. (Z£. 
Roden.) 


Colville of Culross, L. 

Conyers, L. 

De Freyne, L. 

Delamere, L. 

Digby, L. 

Dorchester, L. 

Dunmore, L. (£. Dun- 
more.) [Teller.] 

Ellenborough, L. 

Forester, L. 

Gerard, L. 

Gormanston, L. (V. 
Gormanston.) 

Grey de Radcliffe, L. 
(V. Grey de Wilton.) 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kenlis, L. (MM. Head- 
Sort. 

Meldrum, L. (i. 
Huntly.) 

Norton, L. 

Penrhyn, L. 

Ribblesdale, L. 


Romilly, L. 
Rosebery, L. (Z. Rose- 
bery.) 
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119 Metropolis— Gravel 
Saint Leonards, L. Stewart of Garlies, L. 
{ Teller.] (£. Galloway.) 
Saltoun, L. Stratheden and Camp- 
Sandhurst, L. bell, L. 
Skelmersdale, L. Windsor, L. 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


ARMY—BRIGADE DEPOT CENTRES. 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 
Tue Eart or GALLOWAY moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty for a Return showing for what 
number of troops the barracks at each ‘Brigade 
Depét Centre’ throughout the United Kingdom 
are at present constructed or in course of con- 
struction.”’ 
The noble Earl said, he understood in 
187i or 1872, that when the brigade 
depot centres was adopted the barracks 
in connection with them were to hold 
something like 600 men. 

Viscount BURY said, his noble Friend 
was mistaken in supposing that the 
brigade depét centre barracks were 
ever intended to accommodate 600 men. 
The original intention was that the bar- 
racks at each centre should hold 100 
men, and that in case more accommoda- 
tion was required, owing to the brigade 
being extended to war strength, or other 
emergency, huts or tents should be pro- 
vided. As constructed, however, the 
barracks could, on the average, accom- 
modate 237 men and 15 officers, and 25 
married men’s quarters. This, he begged 
their Lordships to note, was not the 
measure of the barrack accommodation 
of the country generally; he referred 
only to the barracks built for the purposes 
of the brigade depét centres. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL. 
(The Earl De La Warr.) 
(No. 7.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR appealed 
to the noble Earl (Earl de la Warr) who 
had charge of this Bill, to postpone the 
debate till the end of next month, in 
view of the fact that the Government 


{LORDS} 
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moment consistent with the due progress 
of other Business to take the opinion of 
the House. 

Kart DE LA WARR said, he had 
no hesitation in acceding to the request 
of the noble and learned Earl. 


Adjourned debate on Motion for 
Second Reading put off to Tuesday the 
24th of June next. 


METROPOLIS—GRAVEL IN THE PARKS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 








had a Bill on the same subject, on which 
they desired at the earliest possible 





Tae Duxe or RUTLAND asked 
whether it was intended this year, as 
formerly, to lay down gravel between 
the Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner, 
the end of Rotten Row and Queen’s Gate, 
and in Regent’s Park? He made this 
request as much in the interest of pedes- 
trians as equestrians, as the gravel did 
not splash as much as the macadam ; 
and it was already laid down between 
Buckingham Palace and the top of Con- 
stitution Hill. If it splashed in the one 
case it would in the other. He should 
like to prefer a further request for some 
place to shelter from a storm; but with 
a Free Trade Budget and an energetic 
and Protectionist foreign policy, he dared 
not ask for even a small sum for such 
a purpose. He would leave the matter 
over until another year, when circum- 
stances might be more favourable. 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that he was unable to 
accede to the request of his noble Friend. 
Rotten Row was a place entirely set 
apart for riding, and was specially laid 
down for the purpose of being ridden 
upon. But as regarded the space between 
the Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner 
the case was quite different, and for the 
sake of pedestrians he was obliged to 
refuse his noble Friend’s request. Kques- 
trians had ample space in Rotten Row 
for riding. It was, however, the inten- 
tion of the First Commissioner of Works 
to _ down some gravel in Regent’s 
Park. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, he 
was glad to hear that something would 
be done for putting down gravel in the 
Regent’s Park, and he hoped the same 
favour would be granted to the road 
from Rotten Row to the Queen’s Gate. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 12th May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estates, Class II., Votes 
1 to 17. 
Pustic Biris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Matterdale Com- 
mon) * [171]; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Redmoor and Golberdon Commons) * [172] ; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Maltby Lands) * 
173]; Inclosure Provisional Order (East 
Stainmore Common) * [174]. 
First Reading—Metropolis (Little Coram Street, 
Bloomsbury, Wells Street, Poplar, and Great 
Peter Street, Westminster,) Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation * [175]. 
Second Reading—West India Loans* [167]; 
Courts of Justice Building Act (1865) Amend- 
ment [156]; Valuation of Lands and Assess- 
ments (Scotland) * [144]; Supreme Court of 
Judicature Acts Amendment * [134]. 
Committee—Report—Summary Jurisdiction (re- 
comm.) [138-169]; Criminal Code (Indict- 
able Offences) * [170]. 
Third Reading—Valuation of Lands (Scotland) 
Amendment * [16], and passed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 
— a 0o— 
PREROGATIVE OF THE CROWN. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS gave Notice, on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), to-morrow, to 
move— 


‘That, in order to prevent the growing 
abuse, under the advice of Ministers, of the 
privilege and influence of theCrown, it is neces- 
sary that the Royal Prerogative should be more 
strictly limited and defined.” 


QUESTIONS. 
—0.0-— 
POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELE- 
GRAPH CLERKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, referring to 
the memorial from the telegraph clerks 
in the Dublin Post Office, it is intended 
to raise their pay to an equality with 
that given to the clerks in the principal 
English cities discharging similar duties ; 
and, if so, when the reform may be ex- 
pected to come into operation ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I beg 
to inform the hon. Gentleman that the 
question is now under the consideration 
of the Government, 
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CONSTABULARY (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
SUB-CONSTABLE JOYCE.—QUESTION. 


Major O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether sub- 
constable Joyce, and several other con- 
stables of the County Sligo Constabulary, 
have verbally complained to the county 
inspector, as regards fines, removals, or 
other punishments, as being of a harsh 
and unjust character; and, whether such 
constables and sub-constables have, not- 
withstanding such verbal complaints, 
signed a statement through fear of con- 
sequences, that they had no complaints 
to make ; and why the county inspector 
did not himself, or his clerks, put such 
complaints in writing, and forward them 
= the Inspector General of Constabu- 
ary ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, as I ex- 
plained upon a recent occasion, there is 
a prescribed form in which complaints 
should be made by members of the Con- 
stabulary Force, and I find that sub-con- 
stable Joyce made no official complaint. 
It appears that the County Inspector 
very properly took an opportunity of 
urging upon him verbally the desira- 
bility of abstaining from the course of 
conduct which had led to the imposition 
of a recent fine, but that no complaint 
was made in the official form against 
that fine; and it was not the duty of 
the County Inspector to forward reports 
of conversations. I see that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman attributes to 
members of the Force that they have 
signed incorrect statements through fear 
of consequences. I believe that there is 
no foundation whatever for that allega- 
tion; and as the conduct of the County 
Inspector is called in question, I have 
made inquiries, from which I find that 
in three years, during which time he 
has had upwards of 200 men under his 
command, the total fines imposed by 
him have only averaged £2 6s. 8d. per 
annum. 





AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—GENERAL 
ROBERTS’ DESPATCH.—QUESTION. 


Genera SHUTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
General Roberts’ Supplementary De- 
spatch, published in part only by the 
Indian Government in the ‘‘ Gazette of 
India,’ dated Calcutta, March 8th, re- 
ferring to the important servicesrendered 
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by the 1st Brigade at the successful 
direct attack and capture of the Peiwar 
Kotal, will appear in its entirety in the 
‘London Gazette?” 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am afraid 
I can only say that the whole of this 
supplementary despatch received in this 
country shall appear in Zhe Gazette im- 
mediately. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
SURGEON MAJOR REYNOLDS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether under 
the new regulations, the recent pro- 
motion of Surgeon Major Reynolds, of 
the 2-24th, for his distinguished services 
at Rorke’s Drift, would not in the 
ordinary course of events have taken 
place in a few months ; and, under these 
circumstances, if he will consider whether 
some further recognition might not fairly 
be made of that officer’s gallant conduct, 
and of the prominent part he took in the 
defence on that memorable occasion ? 

Cotone, LOYD LINDSAY: Sir, in 
the absence of the Secretary of State for 
War, I may say, in reply to the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question, that very great 
service has undoubtedly been done by 
Surgeon Major Reynolds in South Africa, 
and he was specially promoted 14 months 
before he could have been in the ordinary 
course of things, and by that he had 
passed over the heads of 64 officers. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE 601TH RIFLES—COURT MARTIAL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House all the Papers relating to the 
trial by court martial of a sergeant of 
the 60th Rifles for retiring a picket on 
the alarm of the enemy without the 
order of his officer, in which he was 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude 
and reduction to the ranks ? 

Cotone, LOYD LINDSAY: Sir, the 
only Papers relating to the trial which 
have been received are those embodied 
in Lord Chelmsford’s despatch of April 
10, which has been published in The 
London Gazette. No further Papers are 
expected. 


General Shute 


{COMMONS} 
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MEDICAL REFORM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Vico 
President of the Council, Whether, con- 
sidering the complicated circumstances 
in which the important question of medi- 
cal reform is now placed, and in order 
to avoid further unnecessary delay, he 
will now agree to its reference to a Select 
Committee as soon as possible, so that 
some progress may be made towards 
dealing with it ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
I stated some time back the course that 
the Government intended to pursue— 
namely, to embody in a Bill those educa- 
tional reforms which had met, after pro- 
tracted discussion, with the approval of 
the vast majority of the Medical Pro- 
fession, and to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee the disputed question of the 
constitution of the Medical Council, 
undertaking that the Government Bill 
should not be proceeded with until the 
Report of the Committee had been re- 
ceived. This course, in our opinion, was 
the most convenient and the most likely 
to save time; but I have been unable 
to carry it out, as the appointment of 
the Committee is blocked by an Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman, which he 
will not withdraw. We are, therefore, 
in this position—that we must either 
accede to the proposal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to refer all the questions con- 
tained in all the Medical Bills to a Select 
Committee, or postpone indefinitely—for 
the same difficulty would arise next 
Session—the prospect of medical reform. 
As this is a contingency much feared by 
medical reformers, we are ready to adopt 
the inconvenient procedure forced on us 
rather than sacrifice our Bill; and if, 
therefore, those hon. Gentlemen who 
have Amendments to the Medical Bills 
will withdraw them, so as to allow them 
to be read a second time, I will move 
that they be referred in their entirety to 
a Select Committee. 


SPAIN—LABOUR IN CUBA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have any information as to the terms of a 
Treaty or Convention concluded between 
the Spanish Government and the King 
of Annam for the supply of Annamite 
labourers to Cuba; and, if not, whether 
he will endeavour to ascertain how far 
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those terms are calculated to secure the 
labourers in question from the oppres- 
sions which indentured labourers from 
other countries have endured and are 
enduring in Cuba? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
an Annamite Mission visited Madrid 
last year; but in the Report received 
at the time from our Chargé @ Affaires 
no mention was made of any Convention 
between the Spanish Government and 
the King of Annam for the supply of 
Annamite labourers to Cuba. Due in- 
quiry would, however, be made into the 
subject now that it had been brought to 
the notice of the Government. 


INDIA FAMINE COMMISSION. 


QUESTION. 


Genera, Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, about the India Famine Commis- 
sion, as to what parts of India that 
Commission has visited, what results 
brought out, where the Commissioners 
are at present, what they are doing, and 
when may their Report be expected ; 
and, finally, what has as yet been the 
cost of this inquiry ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, this Com- 
mission has visited or received evi- 
dence from the greater part of India. 
The result has been the collection of a 
great mass of very valuable information, 
which will require considerable time to 
sift and arrange. That work has been 
intrusted to Mr. Justice Cunningham 
and Mr. Elliott. Mr. Caird has come 
back to England, General Strachey has 
resumed his position as a member of 
the Council of the Secretary of State, 
and the other members are in India. 
The Commission is now considering its 
Report; but I fear some time must elapse 
before it is completed. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — BIR- 
MINGHAM BOARD SCHOOLS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the report in the ‘‘Times” of May 
5th, of a meeting of the Birmingham 
School Board, at which a resolution was 
carried ‘‘that systematic moral instruc- 
tion should be given in all the Birming- 











ham Board Schools,” and the chairman 
proposed that special times should be 
set apart for moral instruction, the cha- 
racter of which he indicated in these 
words—— 

“That the children should be taught that 
there were moral laws, and that those laws 
should be enforced, and that if in the course of 
the instruction the name of God was mentioned 
he saw no harm in it;” 


whether the setting apart special times 
for teaching this vague morality would 
come within the power given by the Act 
to set apart special times for religious 
teaching ; and, whether, under the Con- 
science Clause, the children of parents 
who objected to the kind of instruction 
likely to be deduced from such materials 
by teachers prohibited from alluding to 
religion in any way, would be allowed to 
withdraw during the time set apart for 
this systematic moral teaching ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, 
the only information which we have con- 
cerning the proposed arrangement is 
derived from the public Press ; and from 
that it appears that a discussion did take 
place at the Birmingham School Board, 
and that, in the opinion of the majority 
of the Board, the moral condition of the 
children in the Board Schools was not 
altogether satisfactory. There was very 
considerable divergence of opinion as to 
the remedy to be adopted. As regards 
the second part of the Question, I am 
afraid that until we are in possession of 
the code of moral ethics which it is pro- 
posed to teach, it would not be possible 
for me to give an answer, especially as the 
only information we have is the opinion 
of the chairman that the elder children 
should be put through a slight course of 
Acts of Parliament. In regard to the 
last part of the Question, the Education 
Act of 1870 did not contemplate the con- 
tingency of any School Board substituting 
moral for the religious instruction gene- 
rally received ; and I am sure my hon. 
Friend will not ask me to give an 
opinion on any complication which may 
ensue from the adoption of such a pro- 

osal until it comes before us in due 
orm. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Will the 
noble Lord allow me to ask him, Whe- 
ther he is not mistaken in saying that 
anything has appeared in the public 
Press or elsewhere which would justify 
the statement that the majority of the 
Birmingham School Board are dissatis- 
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fied with the present moral condition of 
the children under their charge? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I have 
here the report of the discussion at a 
meeting of the Birmingham School 
Board. The motion which was brought 
forward by the chairman, which was ul- 
timately carried, was met by an amend- 
ment that such moral instruction was 
not necessary. That amendment was 
lost by four votes to nine. The next 
amendment was that instruction should 
be given based on the Bible, and it was 
lost by five votes to seven. The original 
motion, which was to the effect that 
moral instruction might be given, was 
carried, there being 11 votes for and 
nine against. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The noble 
Lord has not answered the Question that 
I ventured to put to him—namely, what 
authority he has for the statement that 
the majority of the Birmingham School 
Board are of opinion that the moral 
condition of the children under their 
charge is at the present time unsatis- 
factory ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
statement which 1 made, and the only 
information I possessed, was derived 
from the public Press, from which 
it appeared that, in the opinion of the 
majority of the Board, the moral condi- 
tion of the children in their schools was 
not altogether satisfactory. If the moral 
condition of the children in the Bir- 
mingham schools be thoroughly satis- 
factory, I cannot understand why the 
chairman made the motion which he did. 


Contagious Diseases 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE BALKAN 
GARRISONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
it is true that the Governments of 
Turkey and Russia have come to an 
agreement by which the former gives up 
the right of placing garrisons in the 
Balkans and of occupying with troops 
any places in Eastern Roumelia? He 
also wished to ask, Whether the Govern- 
ment can confirm the intelligence which 
was published in the ‘‘Standard” of 
to-day? The correspondent of — the 
‘“‘ Standard” says— 


“General Obrutscheff, the adjutant general 
of the Czar, stepped up to the altar, and, sur- 
rounded by the leading ecclesiastics, addressed 
the crowd who filled the nave and aisles. He 
had come to them, he said, as the representative 
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of the powerful Monarch who had liberated 
them from the yoke of the infidels, and would 
defend their independence against the whole 
world. The Czar wished, through him, to ac- 
quaint the Bulgarians with the fact that in de. 
ference to a letter addressed by him to the 
Turkish Sultan, the latter had abandoned the 
idea of sending any troops into East Roumelia, 
Henceforth, East Roumelia will be a free country, 
exempt from the oppression that might be exer- 
cised by the Turkish troops in the Balkans, at 
Ichtiman, or at Bourgas. To neither of these 
places would an Ottoman soldier approach again 
under the arrangements arrived at.” 


Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I am sorry to say 
that I have not seen Zhe Standard, nor 
have I heard anything about the Notice 
which the right hon. Gentleman read to 
the House. In regard to the Question 
on the Paper, I have only to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that we know of 
no such agreement as is described in his 
Question. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT, 
1870—CATTLE FROM THE UNITED 
STATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he is aware 
that Professor W. W. Williams, of the 
Edinburgh Veterinary College, had 
written a letter to Dr. Laidlaw, vete- 
rinary pathologist of Albany, New 
York, denying in the most emphatic 
terms that pleuro-pneumonia has existed 
in any cattle hitherto imported from the 
United States; whether his attention 
has been called to a letter of Professor 
Williams, dated 29th of March, in 
which the following passage occurs :--- 

* Since first arrival of ‘Ontario’ with cattle, 
others have arrived at Liverpool, and I have 
examined the lungs said by Privy Council in- 
spectors to have pleuro-pneumonia, and sutisfied 
all who have seen them that no pleuro-pneu- 
monia has arrived here from America; indeed, 
everybody is surprised that such a gross mis- 
take should have been made. The last lot— 
seven in number—examined by me had bron- 
chitis, with collapse of the lung; but not a 
trace of pleurisy nor of pneumonia, yet they 
were declared by the authorities in London to 
have typical pleuro-pneumonia. ‘I have the 
specimens most carefully preserved, and am 
ready to show them tothe whole world if neces- 

” 


sary ; 


and, what steps he proposes to take to 
satisfy himself of the correctness of 
these statements ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, a 
statement of Professor Williams was 
forwarded to the Privy Council Office 
by the Canadian Government last month, 
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and upon receiving it the Privy Council 
requested Professor Brown, the head of 
the Veterinary Department, to investi- 
gate the subject. I willread the Memo- 
randum which he has drawn up, and 
which was sent in reply to the Canadian 
Government— 


“On January 26 the steam ship Ontario 
arrived at Liverpool, having on board 1965 cattle 
and two carcases; 87 head of cattle had been 
thrown overboard, making the total number 
shipped 284. On examining one of the car- 
cases, the Inspector at Liverpool found evidence 
of pleuro-pneumonia, and forwarded portions 
of the lung to the Veterinary Department. 
This specimen was found to represent the cha- 
racteristic indications of the contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle so well known in this 
country. By direction of the Lord President, I 
immediately instructed Mr. Duguid, one of the 
Inspectors of this Department, to proceed to 
Liverpool and report as to the condition of the 
animals which had been detained there. Mr. 
Duguid remained at Liverpool and superin- 
tended the slaughter of the cattle, and in the 
course of the post-mortem examination he de- 
tected 13 cases of pleuro-pnevmonia in various 
stages. Since the landing of the cattle from 
the Ontario in January, cases of the disease 
have been detected among cattle from the United 
States bythe Inspector at Liverpool in three other 
cargoes, and in one cargo by the Inspector at 
the Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford. Portions 
of the lungs taken from the diseased cattle 
were forwarded by the Inspectors to the Vete- 
rinary Department ; and I took the opportunity 
of submitting some of the specimens to the in- 
spection of several experts who have made 
pleuro-pneumonia of cattle a subject of special 
inquiry, and they were unanimous in their ex- 
pression of opinion that the morbid changes 
were indicative of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 
I may add that the alterations which are appa- 
rent in the lung structure in contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, even in the earliest stages, are so 
different from those which occur in any other 
affection of the lungs of the ox, that no com- 
petent pathologist would experience any diffi- 
culty in arriving ata correct conclusion as to 
the nature of the disease.” 


I may add that since the date of this 
Report six cargoes of cattle from 
America have been landed at Liverpool 
and Deptford in which contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia has been found to 
exist. 


INDIA—THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
will inform the House on whatjMotion 
the Indian Budget will be brought for- 
ward ; and, whether he will arrange that 
it shall be brought forward in such a 
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way as will allow of the opinion of the 
House being taken on the financial posi- 
tion of India? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he had con- 
sulted with his hon. Friend the UnderSe- 
eretary of State for India astothe most con- 
venient course to be adopted, and, having 
reference to the Notice of the hon. Mem- 


‘ber for Kirkcaldy (SirGeorge Campbell), 


he thought the best course would be to 
proceed with the Committee on the Indian 
Loans Bill. The House would be in 
Committee when the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman as to the amount of the 
loans would be moved. On going into Com- 
mittee, his hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India would make a state- 
ment of the financial position of India ; 
and he presumed that the question to be 
then submitted would be of such a cha- 
racter as to give ample opportunity for 
discussing the financial position of the 
country. There would also be other op- 
portunities for raising other points in 
connection with the subject. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Mr. Speaker, I want 
to ask your opinion upon a very im- 
portant question of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure which affects the Privileges of 
this House. As I understand, the Under 
Secretary of State for India will make the 
Budget Statement—the entire financial 
statement of India—on the Motion which 
is already in Committee for raising a loan 
of £10,000,000—that Motion being in 
Committee, it will be absolutely impos- 
sible to raise any question except for re- 
ducing by the Amendment the loan, or 
rejecting the proposal altogether—I want 
to ask you, Mr. Speaker, Whether it is 
not unusual, when the Budget is brought 
forward, that the House should not be 
afforded an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon the general financial con- 
dition of India? I understand that under 
the arrangement proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that opportunity 
would not be given. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The more usual 
course, no doubt, is for the Indian Budget 
to be proposed either in Committee or 
on the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair. At the same time, I cannot 
say that the course proposed to be taken 
by the Government is out of Order, al- 
though it is unusual. 

Mr. FAWCETT: After the opinion 
expressed by you, Sir, and feeling that 
the course proposed by the Government 
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would take away from the House its 
proper opportunity of discussion, I beg 
to give Notice that if the Government 

ersist in their resolution to make the 

udget Statement, not on the Motion 
that you do leave the Chair, but on the 
proposition on going into Committee, I 
shall resist it by moving, as soon as we 
get into Committee, that Progress be re- 
ported. 


Prerogative of 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
RAILWAYS.—QUESTION. 

Coronet BEAUMONT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he is 
aware that portable narrow gauge Rail- 
ways can be laid down at the rate of 
several miles per day, in such a country 
as many parts of South Africa, and that 
an offer from a responsible firm has been 
made to undertake such work ; and if, in 
view of the extreme importance of a 
ready means of transport to the success 
of the War in Zululand, he will give his 
attention to the subject ? 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY, in reply, 
said, a suggestion had been made that 
portable narrow-gauge railways in South 
Africa might be laid down at the rate of 
three miles a-day ; but the information in 
the hands of the Secretary of State did 
not lead him to the same conclusion. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—SHIP- 
PING OFFICE FEES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he will cause 
to be placed upon the Table of the 
House without delay, an account of the 
Income and Expenditure for Shipping 
Office Fees received for the examination 
of masters and mates, and for engaging 
and discharging ships’ crews, for the year 
ending 31st December 1878 ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, a partial 
Return, such as the hon. Member sug- 
gests, would, I think, be misleading. I 
propose, therefore, to lay upon the Table 
as soon as possible an approximate Re- 
turn of the Income and Expenditure of 
the Mercantile Marine Fund for the last 
financial year, which will, I hope, give 
the hon. Gentleman all the information 
he desires. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “TRON DUKE.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If it be correct that the 
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ironclad ship ‘‘Iron Duke” is on shore 
at Shanghai; if so, if he will be good 
enough to inform the House what da- 
mage the vessel has sustained, and, if 
got off, if she can be docked at Hong 
Kong or elsewhere in Chinese waters ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Ad- 
miralty has not received any information, 
either from the Admiral commanding in 
China or the Captain of the Jron Duke; 
but information reached the Admiralty 
on Thursday from Lloyd’s, which was to 
the effect that the Jron Duke was on 
shore, and I have this afternoon received 
a telegram through the Committee of 
Lloyd’s—and I owe them thanks for 
their courtesy—informing me that the 
Iron Duke is not now on shore, but that 
she has been got off with assistance; and, 
so far as we know, there is no reason to 
suppose that she has sustained any 
damage. The Jron Duke was docked at 
Hong Kong on the 29th of March, and 
I think it was mentioned in the news- 
papers at the time. But she could be 
docked both at Hong Kong and Japan. 
If I receive any further information, I 
will take care to mention it as soon as 
possible to the House. 


the Crown. 


PREROGATIVE OF THE CROWN. 
ALTERATION OF MOTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN: I find, Sir, that an 
interpretation has been placed upon the 
Resolution of which I have given Notice 
for to-morrow other than that which it 
was my intention to put upon it. It has 
been understood toimply a censure upon 
the Crown. Nothing is further from 
my intention; and, as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) 
has given a Notice which meets my view 
perfectly, without being liable to any 
such interpretation, I beg to intimate 
that I shall either alter my Resolution 
in accordance with the Notice of the hon. 
Member, or accept his Resolution to- 
morrow evening. 


Subsequently, Mr. Dimuiwyn gave 
Notice as follows :— 


“Constitutional Usage (Functions of the 
Sovereign),—That, to prevent the growing 
abuse by Her Majesty’s Ministers of the prero- 
gative and influence of the Crown, and conse- 
quent augmentation of the power of the Go- 
vernment in enabling them, under cover of the 
supposed personal interposition of the Sovereign, 
to withdraw from the cognizance and control of 
this House matters relating to policy and expen- 
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diture properly within the scope of its powers 
and privileges, it is necessary that the mode and 
limits of the action of the prerogative should be 
more strictly observed.” 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE LATEST TELEGRAM. 


OBSERVATION. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Sir, I have received information from 
South Africa which it may be of interest 
to the House to hear, as it conveys later 
intelligence from the Transvaal than any 
which has yet been published. It is 
dated Cape Town, April 27— 

“High Commissioner at Pretoria telegraphs 
that Boers’ camp broke up on the 18th inst. 
and all have dispersed quietly to their homes. 
The Conference between High Commissioner 
and Boers’ Committee at Erasmus Farm took 
place April 12, lasted five hours and a-half, and 
passed off in a perfectly friendly manner.” 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. HOLMS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, hav- 
ing regard to the fact that the rate of 
payment for children in industrial 
schools in Scotland is only four shillings 
and six pence per week, whereas it is 
five shillings per week for children in 
such schools in England and Ireland, 
and moreover the Secretary to the 
Treasury having last year given an as- 
surance to the House ‘that he would 
consider the question, with a view, if 
possible, of getting rid of the grievance 
complained of,” he is now prepared to 
put Scotland, as regards this grant, on 
an equality with England and Ireland ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that this matter had been 
under consideration, but thought the 
most convenient time to discuss the 
question was when the Vote came on 
in the Estimates. 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES AND TREA- 
TIES—CONTROL OF PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE gave Notice that 
either on the Motion for the second read- 
ing, or on the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, that the House may 
resolve itself into Committee on the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, he 
would move the following Resolution :— 
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“ This House will not recognize or accept as 

binding any Treaty or other engagements 
entered into by Her Majesty’s Ministers which 
might forestall or limit the control of this 
House over the financial resources and taxation 
of this Country, until full information as to 
such contemplated engagements has been laid 
upon the Table of this House, and this House 
shall have had the opportunity of expressing an 
opinion thereon.”’ 
He wished to meet the convenience of 
the Government in bringing forward 
the Motion; and he wished, therefore, 
to know from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether he proposed to proceed 
with the second reading of the Bill that 
evening ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had hoped to 
move the second reading that evening ; 
but as his hon. Friend was going to raise 
so important a question in connection 
with it, it might be convenient that there 
should be some little further delay. As 
his hon. Friend, however, had expressed 
his willingness to move his Amendment 
on the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, the second reading might be 
taken that evening, and the Committee 
fixed for some convenient day. 


PARLIAMENT — THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAC IVER said, he wished to 
put a Question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with reference to the Busi- 
ness of the House. Wednesday, the 
28th instant, was the Derby Day, and the 
following Sunday would be Whit Sun- 
day. The time at which the House 
would adjourn for the Whitsuntide Re- 
cess was, therefore, matter of importance 
to those hon. Members who had Notices 
on the Paper for the eve of the Derby 
Day. He himself happened to have 
the first Notice on the Paper for Tues- 
day, the 27th. It was an important 
Motion relating to the agriculture and 
manufactures of the country, and he 
thought many hon. Gentlemen besides 
himself would be anxious to know whe- 
ther the Government would permit his 
Motion to be discussed; and, if so, whe- 
ther it would be at the ordinary hour, or 
at any other time ? 

Tot CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have considered, in conjunc- 
tion with my Colleagues, which would 
be the most convenient day for the 
House to rise for the Whitsuntide Holi- 
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days, and we are of opinion that, as 
there was but a short Holiday at Easter, 
it would, perhaps, be convenient to the 
House to adjourn from Tuesday, the 
27th instant, to the Monday week follow- 
ing. The House would not, of course, 
rise on the Tuesday until after the con- 
clusion of the last Business for which 
it met. I intend to propose that we 
should take a Morning Sitting on that 
day. That would not involve the neces- 
sity for the House rising at the end of 
the Morning Sitting. The House may 
sit again in the evening at 9 o’clock, and 
as the question which the hon. Member 
intends to raise has attracted a good 
deal of interest, I think it would then 
have a fair chance of being discussed. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that, after the 
intimation which had just been made, it 
was not his intention of bringing on his 
Motion on Tuesday evening, the 27th in- 
stant; but he might bring it forward in 
opposition to the proposal for a Morning 
Sitting, or in some other way. 


Supply— Civil 


THE METROPOLITAN BRIDGES. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, When the’ remaining toll 
bridges over the Thames will be thrown 
open free to the public? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
reply, said, there was no authority for 
the statement which had appeared in the 
public prints that five additional bridges 
would be thrown open on the 17th in- 
stant. The second section of five bridges 
would, however, be opened within three 
weeks. He could not at present fix the 
precise day. There were beyond that 
number three bridges which would 
remain to be thrown open. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


silent 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
[ Progress. | 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass II.—Sarartes anD EXPENSES oF 
Pusrtic DEPARTMENTS. 
(1.) £23,348, to complete the sum for 
the Patent Office, &c. 
(2.) £20,744, to complete the sum for 
the Paymaster General’s Office. 
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(3.) £8,332, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Loan Commission and 
West India Islands Relief Commission. 

_Mr.CHAMBERLAIN inquired when 
the Report of the Public Works Loan 
Commission was likely to be printed 
and distributed to hon. Members? It 
was of extreme importance that this Re- 
port should be in their hands before 
they proceeded to the discussion of the 
Public Works Loan Act, inasmuch as it 
would contain certain information which 
had not been included in any previous 
Report. The House ought to be in pos- 
session of information as to the total 
amountof losses which had beenincurred, 
and on what classes of loans these losses 
appeared. He hoped the Secretary to 
the Treasury would give him some as- 
surance that the information he desired 
would be furnished to the House. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
had no doubt the information would be 
very useful, and he thought he would be 
able to present it to the House before 
they discussed the Public Works Loan 
Act. He would not like, however, to 
pledge himself on that point. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £17,420, to complete the sum for 
the Record Office. 


(5.) £38,801, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, England. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked whether any arrangement had 
been made in view of taking the Census 
in 1881? He might remind the Com- 
mittee and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that this question was put in the 
Session before last; that it was very 
necessary to make timely arrangements 
for having uniformity in the three divi- 
sions as to the information to be ob- 
tained ; that the arrangements for put- 
ting forward the vast store of informa- 
tion should be agreed as common for 
the three divisions; and that the publi- 
cation of the Reports and tables should 
be made promptly. If possible, the 
Irish tables should not be spread over 
so many years as for the last Census. 
There was also needed an Act of Parlia- 
ment to authorize the Census being 
taken, and to give legality to the de- 
mands for information. Probably, it 
would be advisable to form a Select 
Committee of a few Members to make 
the requisite inquiries, 
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Tat CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER replied that he had done nothing 
in regard to the matter yet; but he would 
hear it in mind. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed; 

“That a sum, not exceeding £377,088, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for Stationery, 
Printing, and Paper, Binding, and Printed 
Books for the several Departments of Govern- 
ment in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
some Dependencies, and for the two Houses of 
Parliament, and for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Establishment of the Stationery Office, 
and the cost of Stationery Office Publications, 
and of the Gazette Offices; and for sundry Mis- 
cellaneous Services, including a Grant in Aid of 
the publication of Parliamentary Debates.”’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it would 
be in the recollection of the Committee 
that, in the discussion on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, the Secretary to the 
Treasury was asked to make some ar- 
rangement by which some of the more 
important documents printed by the 
House should be circulated to the free 
libraries of the country under representa- 
tive management. It was understood 
that the hon. Gentleman would com- 
municate with Mr. Speaker to ascertain 
whether the documents of the House 
could be so distributed. He desired to 
ask what progress had been made in the 
matter ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he well remembered the promise 
he had made, and he had since been in 
consultation with Mr. Speaker on this 
particular point. The whole question 
of the future printing of the Parlia- 
mentary Papers was now being con- 
sidered. Sufficient progress, however, 
had not been made to enable him to say 
that arrangements had been made with 
regard to the distribution of these docu- 
ments. He assured the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) that the subject had not 
escaped his attention; and he hoped 
before very long to be in a position to 
make some definite statement. 

Mr. BRISTOWE asked if any part 
of the investigation had been directed 
to the cost of the various publications ? 
It was one thing to go into the question 
of printing, vi another to go into the 
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cost. He could not help thinking that 
this was a matter of some consequence. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the cost formed one of the special 
items of consideration. 

Mr. BRISTOWE did not mean the 
cost of production, but the cost of the 
publications to the public outside—to 
the purchaser. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
understood what the hon. Gentleman 
meant; but, at the same time, he did 
not hold out any hope that it would be 
possible to reduce the price to any great 
extent. At the present, the price repre- 
sented only the cost of the work. 

Mr. BRISTOWE hoped something 
would be done in this matter, because it 
was merely the cost of the printing and 
the paper that ought to be charged. 

Mr. MONK asked for an explanation 
why the Estimate for the coming year 
in respect to printing was £15,000 above 
that last year? Last year the amount 
was £121,000, and this year it was 
£136,000. That was a very large in- 
crease, and, without some explanation, 
the Committee ought not to be asked for 
so large an extra sum. 

Strrk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed, that if the hon. Member would 
refer to the Estimates, he would find 
that the real increase in the Vote 
amounted to £11,200. Ofthesum men- 
tioned, £3,800 was only an apparent in- 
crease; £2,000 was for the new forms 
required in the biennial re-assessment 
of the Income Tax, and the remainder 
represented an actual increase of work 
for several of the Departments. 

Masor NOLAN said, there was an 
amount included in the Vote for the 
Queen’s University, and which might 
be called a long-standing sore between 
the Irish Members and the Financial 
Department of the Government. He 
would not go into the merits of the 
question ; but it was obvious that, if the 
protest against this institution was to 
have any value, the Vote could not pass 
unchallenged. The Government were 
said to be anxious to give Ireland 
equality in University education; but 
when he saw that the Queen’s College, 
which was an institution opposed to the 
general spirit of the greatest part of the 
Irish nation, was the only institution of 
the kind getting its stationery at the ex- 
pense of the nation, he could not but 
object. He should be glad if the Vote 
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could be put off until Irish Members 
could receive Notice of it; but if the 
Government insisted upon taking it, he 
must put the House to the trouble of a 
Division; and he should, therefore, move 
to reduce the Vote by the sum of £150. 


Supply— Civil 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘““That a sum, not exceeding £376,918, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for Stationery, 
Printing, and Paper, Binding, and Printed 
Books for the several Departments of Govern- 
ment in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
some Dependencies, and for the two Houses of 
Parliament, and for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Establishment of the Stationery Office, 
and the cost of Stationery Office Publications, 
and of the Gazette Offices; and for sundry Mis- 
cellaneous Services, including a Grant in Aid of 
the publication of Parliamentary Debates.’’—- 
(Major Nolan.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained that it was true that in the 
total amount for stationery there was 
included a sum sufficient for the Queen’s 
University ; but should the House de- 
cide that the Queen’s University should 
not be retained on the Estimates, the 
fact of the House having passed this 
Vote would in no way affect that decision. 
The sum put down was not the sum it 
was proposed to spend during the present 
year; but it was the sum put down for 
stationery in 1877-8, and the only object 
in putting it down was to show, for the 
information of the Committee, how the 
total amount was distributed among the 
Departments. Should the House decide 
against the Queen’s Oollege, and this 
money not be spent, then it would find 
its way back to the Exchequer as a sur- 
plus on the Stationery Vote. By passing 
the Vote as it stood, they would not be 
committing themselves on the subject of 
University education. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY confessed 
that last year, when the subject was dis- 
cussed, he did not understand the ex- 
planation given, and he did not under- 
stand it now. £332,441 was required 
for stationery, and he was told how the 
sum was to be applied among the dif- 
ferent Departments. Were not the 
Committee voting the surplus for this 
year? Was it expenditure already in- 
curred ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, what he wished to convey was that 
this Vote for stationery was a general 
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Vote, and no part of it was appropriated 
to any one purpose. There was no 
charge in the Vote now before the Com- 
mittee for the Queen’s Colleges; but 
the amount granted out of a Vote in the 
previous year to the Queen’s Colleges 
was stated. As the House once ex- 
pressed a desire to know the way in 
which the business of the Stationery 
Office was managed, a list of amounts, 
showing how the Vote had been appro- 
priated, was put in for the first time last 
year. The list given in the Vote now 
before the Committee did not show how 
this money would be appropriated, but 
how the money which was voted in 
1866-7 was appropriated, and out of 
that sum £129 went for the Queen’s Col- 
leges. That simply showed the Com- 
mittee what was then done. In 1881-2 
there would be a similar list, showing 
how the money now to be voted had 
been appropriated, and not before. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, as 
he understood it, the Crown required 
£332,441 for stationery for the present 
year, and it gave in the Vote informa- 
tion as to how a similar sum was ex- 
pended in a previous year; but, at any 
rate, if the £332,441 was wanted, and 
was neither too much nor too little, 
ipso facto if they refused the Vote, the 
Department must go without it. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wished to make the matter plain. No- 
thing could possibly be given to the 
Queen’s Colleges until the Committee 
had sanctioned it in the Estimates. 
After the Vote had passed which sanc- 
tioned an appropriation from it to the 
Queen’s Colleges, but without naming 
any particular sum, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that anything would begiven 
to the Queen’s Colleges, unless it was 
shown they required it. The figures 
now before the Committee ought not to 
appear in the Estimates at all, except to 
show how the Stationery Office did its 
work. It did not in the least-imply that 
£120 would be wanted this year, nor 
did it imply that the Department would 
be able to give that amount, because 
the sum total for all purposes was all 
that came before the Committee. There 
very often was an excess on the Vote, 
and sometimes a deficiency ; and if there 
was a deficiency, they would have to 
make a Supplementary Estimate. 

Mr. RYLANDS understood that it 
was not necessarily intended to dispose 
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of the amount of the Vote in precisely the 

same channels as before, ted in the same 
way. It might happen that the Queen’s 
Colleges might not apply for anything 
this year, or for less, whilst double the 
usual amount might be wanted in some 
other direction ; but, on the whole, in a 
rough way, in order to satisfy the Com- 
mittee, the Government took what they 
had expended in the different Depart- 
ments before, to show that a similar 
amount would be required again. He 
noticed that £11,500 was put down for 
printing for borough and county prisons; 
and having regard to the recent taking 
over of the prisons, he wished to know 
on what that Estimate was based ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he believed it was a fair and ample 
Estimate ; but, with the short expe- 
rience they had had of the new system, 
he could not speak with certainty as to 
its accuracy. 

Mr. J. COWEN wished to call atten- 
tion to a point of some importance, 
affecting the officials of this Depart- 
ment, and that was the very great 
change which had recently taken place 
in the character of the paper on which 
their publications were printed. For- 
merly, the paper was chiefly composed 
of rags, and showed greater tenacity ; but 
during the last few years, the paper had 
been made of various fibrous materials, 
such as wood-fibre, straw, and Esparto 
grass. In some cases, the paper was 
composed of two-thirds fibre, and one- 
third rags, and the consequence was 
that, in a few years, it became spotted, 
the ink gathered into places, and a good 
deal of the printing became unreadable. 
Any publication that had to be pre- 
served must be printed on good paper. 
It would be well if the authorities were 
aware of that fact, and if the quality of 
the official paper were of a little better 
description. It had been recently found 
that a large mass of papers in the Go- 
vernment Offices at Washington had 
become totally useless from the poor 
quality of the material, and the Govern- 
ment had had to go to great expense in 
re-printing some of them. He did not 
know that the world would be much the 
worse if many of our official papers were 
not preserved; but he commended the 
subject to the attention of the Stationery 
Office. 

Masor NOLAN gave credit to the 
Preasury for putting forward the very 
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best Estimate they could obtain; but . 
there was another point of greater im- 
portance than the accuracy of the Esti- 
mate. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had told the Com- 
mittee that none of the money could be 
expended on Queen’s Colleges, until 
they had decided that there should be 
Queen’s Colleges at all in Ireland. Now, 
if he had a hope of beating the Go- 
vernment on that question, he should 
think it would be better to wait; 
but, at present, he had no _ such 
hope. Then came the question whether 
the Irish Members, who were admit- 
tedly in the {minority, should wait for 
one big Vote, and then have done with 
it, or whether it would not be better for 
them to divide every time they had a 
fair opportunity. Now, the present 
seemed to him to be an excellent oppor- 
tunity of showing their dislike, not to 
the Queen’s Colleges, but to the system 
which made them the only Collegiate in- 
stitutions open to the people of Ireland, 
and did not give them the chance of 
having Colleges such as they wished. 
He was sorry so few Irishmen were 
present; but he thought it would, per- 
haps, be better to divide. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY advised the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Major 
Nolan) not to go to a Division, as the 
Queen’s Colleges would get the Vote, 
notwithstanding any such action he 
might take. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had made a note of the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen) with regard to the 
quality of the paper. He believed that 
under the new contract the paper was 
supplied at a fixed rate, which was 
rather above the market price; and, 
therefore, he hoped it would be of such 
a quality as to meet the objection of his 
hon. Friend. He could assure the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) that should the House sanction 
any other College in Ireland, the Sta- 
tionery Department would supply their 
needs out of the Vote. Whatever De- 
partment the House sanctioned would 
come out of this Vote; but the House had 
to sanction beforehand that the Queen’s 
Colleges should be continued, before 
those Colleges would get anything from 
the Stationery Office. 

Mr. RAMSAY believed the Com- 
mittee now thoroughly understood the 
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meaning of the hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks, and did not see how the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) would profit by a Division. He 
(Mr. Ramsay) objected to the manner 
in which the details of the Vote were 
given. The details of the past year were 
available; but the House did not pos- 
sess the details for the year 1879-80. 

Mr. HIBBERT asked whether the 
amount of the Vote might not be re- 
duced by the printing of the Depart- 
ment being performed in prisons, under 
the Government control? When the 
gaol at Gloucester was under the control 
of the county—before its transfer to the 
Government—the whole of the official 
printing for the county was very success- 
fully performed by the prisoners in that 
establishment, and he saw no reason 
why that should not be done for all the 
prisons throughout the country. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN thought it 
was vot an inopportune moment to call 
attention to an item in the Vote with 
reference to the Foreign Office. During 
the last year or two Papers of great 
interest and importance had been fur- 
nished by the Foreign Office to the 
Press, and to other persons, before they 
reached the hands of hon. Members of 
the House, who certainly might expect 
to receive the earliest information from 
the Government. There might be a 
reason to give an explanation; but he 
thought some explanation was required 
why hon. Members were not furnished 
with the documents at the time they 
were entitled to them—namely, at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. SULLIVAN supposed the hon. 
Baronet the Member for King’s County 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) did not refer to 
the surreptitious obtaining of public 
documents ; but he must say he did not 
agree with the hon. Baronet in his esti- 
mate of the relations which ought to 
exist, and did exist, between the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
the public Press. He appealed to the 
Committee to say thatthe hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State, in afford- 
ing reasonable facilities to the Press, 
had conducted those relations with great 
tact and judgment, and with public use- 
fulness. The documents to which refer- 
ence was made were not published pre- 
viously to their delivery to Members, 
but simultaneously; and if the hon. 
Baronet could show that that was not 
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so, and that Members were put in an 
inferior position, he should feel the jus- 
tice of the complaint. But, under pre- 
sent circumstances, if a public document 
were put into his hands in the morning, 
and he found that Zhe Times and Tele- 
graph, The Standard and Daily News, 
had it as well, he did not feel that hoe 
suffered any injury. As one formerly 
connected with journalism, he said the 
relatious between the Foreign Office and 
the Press were useful for public infor- 
mation; and he hoped as long as the 
present Under Secretary of State was 
connected with that Department, he 
would continue to recognize those rela- 
tions as being of great public service. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
did not at first move to reduce this Vote, 
because he merely wanted to have some 
information. What he complained of 
was, that during the Eastern Question 
he did not receive Papers until three or 
four days after he read of them in the 
morning papers. That was a state of 
things which he did not think should 
continue; and, therefore, in order to 
elicit some information from the Go- 
vernment, he proposed to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £5,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed, that the 
Amendment now before the House must 
first be disposed of. 

Mr. SHAW thought he and his hon. 
Friends would not make a very credit- 
able exhibition if they went to a Division, 
because there were so few of them pre- 
sent. He was never opposed to assert- 
ing a principle, even in the Division 
Lobby; but he thought there were rea- 
sons on the present occasion why such a 
step was unnecessary. The Leader of 
the House had acted very fairly towards 
his hon. Friend (the O’Conor Don), who 
had to introduce a Bill of great import- 
ance—the University Bill—and had pro- 
mised to give him facilities for introduc- 
ing that measure, if he could not other- 
wise bring it forward; and he himself 
was not without hope that the Govern- 
ment, when they heard those proposi- 
tions, would themselves adopt the mea- 
sure, and pass it through the House. 
Under such circumstances, he thought 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Major 
Nolan) would be acting wisely in not 
pressing this matter to a Division. 

Masor NOLAN remarked, that he 
did not expect to get much support in 
the Lobby that night; but he thought 
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it would pave the way to a better divi- 
sion on the Report at a later time. But 
as his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
(Mr. Shaw) had stated some very excel- 
lent reasons for allowing the Vote to 
pass on the present occasion, he would 
withdraw his opposition, although his 
own desire would be simply and quietly 
to divide on every occasion that this 
Vote was proposed. 


Supply— Civil 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £372,088, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for Stationery, 
Printing, and Paper, Binding, and Printed 
Books for the several Departments of Govern- 
ment in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
some Dependencies, and for the two Houses of 
Parliament, and for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Establishment of the Stationery Office, 
and the cost of Stationery Office Publications, 
and of the Gazette Offices; and for sundry Mis- 
cellaneous Services, including a Grant in Aid 
of the publication of Parliamentary Debates.” 
—(Sir Patrick O’ Brien.) 


Mr. BOURKE regretted that he was 
not in the House;when the hon. Baronet 
first spoke ; but he gathered, from what 
he had been told, that the hon. Baronet 
complained that Papers from the Foreign 
Office were given to members of the 
Press before they were distributed to 
Members of the House. He could only 
reply that he knew of no case where 
such a thing had occurred. On the 
contrary, he took the greatest care that 
no Papers of any kind should be com- 
municated from the Foreign Office to 
the Press before they had been commu- 
nicated to Parliament. As the Committee 
must be well aware, there had been 
many occasions when the Press had been 
extremely anxious to obtain copies of 
Parliamentary documents; but he had 
invariably refused to publish them, or 
to give them in any way to the Press, 
not merely until the Papers had been 
communicated, but until they had been 
communicated to Members. Supposing 


the case, for instance, of a Paper printed 
that night, which would be in the hands 
of Members to-morrow morning, he had 
not even then communicated it to the 
Press, until he had made absolutely cer- 
tain there was no doubt it would be in 
the hands of Members the next morning. 
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That was the rule, and he thought if 
the hon. Baronet would make further 
inquiries he would find that that rule 
was adhered to. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN replied, 
that his complaint had not been fully 
understood. Speaking for other hon. 
Members besides himself, he might say 
that that to which they objected was the 
fact that they did not receive Papers 
connected with the Eastern Question till 
two days after they had appeared in the 
morning papers. He did not say this 
was the fault of the Foreign Office; but 
he did think that they were to blame 
for the fact that other persons, not 
Members of either House of Parliament, 
received these Papers, and knew what 
they contained, before they were known 
to the Members of either House. For 
that reason, he ventured to intervene; 
and though he did not wish to put the 
Committee to the trouble of a Division, 
he could not at all admit the accuracy of 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman as 
to the practice of his Office. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON found 
great delay in communicating the de- 
spatches published in The Gazette. There 
were some from the Cape published in 
March, which had not yet been sent to 
hon. Members, and, as a consequence, 
those of them who wished to follow the 
progress of the war, for instance, in 
South Africa, had great difficulty in doing 
so. He would, therefore, make the 
suggestion to the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, as he had already sug- 
gested to the Secretary of State for War, 
that the Supplement to Zhe London 
Gazette, which was always published as 
a separate paper, should be laid on the 
Table of the House pro formd on the 
evening of publication, and then the 
Supplement could be circulated from the 
Vote Office. By that means, every 
Member would have an official copy of 
these important and interesting de- 
spatches in his possession, could follow 
the steps of the war, and could be 
ready at any time to take up the topic, 
instead of receiving these Papers once a 
month in a Blue Book, when they could 
be of no possible use. These Gazettes 
would cost nothing, excepting the paper, 
for the type was already set up, and the 
shape of Zhe Gazette made them quite 
suitable for delivery to Members. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
promised to consider the question, al- 
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though the matter did not arise within, 
and was not connected with, his Depart- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


GeneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
earnestly hoped the Secretary to the 
Treasury would continue to provide 
for The Army and Navy Lists being 
published under authority, and that 
these Lists would be kept better filled 
with information about the Naval and 
Military Services. He approved very 
highly of the excellent table in connec- 
tion with the cost of stationery and 
printing done for the various branches 
of the Civil and Military Services. It was 
the best mode they had of keeping the 
expenditure of the Departments under 
control ; and though it was clumsily pre- 
pared, and did not arrange the items 
under the heads in which they appeared 
in the Estimates, still it did enable hon. 
Members to compare the sums spent with 
the sums voted, and he hoped the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would continue to 
give the matter his attention. So far 
from discontinuing the list, the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would do good ser- 
vice by endeavouring to make it ap- 
proach more nearly to perfection by 
separating the cost of stationery from 
that of printing, and by an improved 
arrangement of the figures to connect 
the amounts with those in the audited 
accounts. He hoped in future the table 
would be published in the Appropriation 
Account, and they would then be able 
to compare the items in detail with the 
totals now shown in lump sums. He 
also asked why Zhe Army List did not 
appear among the allowances hitherto 
given for compilation ? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could not explain the matter at 
that moment; but he would do so on 
the Report. With regard to the table, 
he was not very much encouraged to 
give it by the reception he had met with 
in that respect hitherto ; but he certainly 
did not intend to discontinue it. 

Mr. WHITWELL pointed out that al- 
though there was a Supplemental Vote 
in the spring, and although the changes 
at the Post Office had relieved that De- 
partment to some extent, yet there was 
again anincrease in thechargesof £4,000. 
He was quite sure his hon. Friend (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) would pay 
particular attention to this subject, and 
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the Department would certainly prove 
a great friend to the Treasury. He 
thoroughly approved of the present 
management of the prisons; but he should 
like to know whether the Stationery 
Department had charge of the printing 
in the prisons, or whether that expendi- 
ture was now conducted by and included 
in the cost of that Department? Another 
matter to which he wished to call atten- 
tion was the management of Zhe London 
Gazette. It appeared at the present 
time to be yielding a considerable profit 
to the Treasury ; but he believed it would 
be extremely advantageous if the price 
of that publication were considerably 
reduced and the circulation largely in- 
creased. One portion of the paper which 
conduced largely to the profit was the 
advertisements ; and, of course, the more 
extensively the paper was circulated the 
greater would be the income for adver- 
tisements, and the greater the profit, 
like all other undertakings of a similar 
kind, from the sale. In addition, as 
suggested byhis hon. and gallant Friend, 
they would have the benefit that the 
public announcements in Zhe Gazette 
would be more widely circulated and 
more easily got at by those who were 
interested in them. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
promised that attention should be given 
to these suggestions; but, at the same 
time, begged to point out that there was 
at the present time a very considerable 
profit from the advertisements in The 
Gazette, amounting last year to £31,214, 
which was certainly a considerable sum. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY hoped some- 
thing would also be done to reduce the 
price of the advertisements in Zhe Gazette, 
which, at the present time, was a very 
serious tax on the mercantile community, 
who were obliged to put certain adver- 
tisements in the paper. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK thought a more 
reasonable price ought certainly to be 
asked for these advertisements. He 
found under letter J. that printing, bind- 
ing, &c. had fallen off by £15,000. He 
wished to know the reason for that? 
Paper, also, cost £92,000. Was that 
bought by contract, or was it ordered 
from some person as a matter of course ? 
He hoped they did not pay very much 
for the paper in the Library, for it was 
not very grand, aud the pens were very 
bad, and the ink was something abomin- 
able. It stuck, and would not write. 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that the paper was bought by 
contract. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked if the 
contract extended over several years ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, these details did not belong to his 
particular Department, and he could not 
give the actual details of that particular 
contract; but there was a saving under 
the contract, as made by the Stationery 
Office, and, comparing the work done in 
previous years and the prices then paid 
with the present Estimate, there was a 
saving of several thousands of pounds. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK repeated his 
question as to the decrease in the Vote 
under the letter J. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
supposed that it arose from the fact that 
there had been less printing required in 
this year, as compared with last, for the 
prices paid for the work were the same, 
although the contract was now under 
consideration. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £19,386, to complete the sum for 
the Woods, Forests, &c. Office. 


Mr. RYLANDS said, some observa- 
tions were made on this Vote about the 
management of Windsor Park, when it 
was previously before the Committee, 
and he now wished to ask whether the 
remarks then made had received con- 
sideration? Windsor Park ought cer- 
tainly to be brought under public 
management as the far more economical 
way. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that he could only repeat what 
he said on the former occasion, that any 
alteration in the manner of managing 
the Park must be made by legislation. 
At the time when the Civil List was 
agreed to, this particular park was 
placed among the appanages of the 
Crown, on the condition that the reve- 
nue after the expenses had been paid 
should go into the Exchequer. He 
might remind the Committee that a 
great part of the expenditure on the 
Park was for the benefit of the public, 
who derived great enjoyment from its 
use. The real amount spent, after de- 
ducting what the maintenance of the 
roads, the lodges, &c., cost, was really 
nothing considerable. Something like 


£11,000 was paid for the maintenance 
of the roads and lodges, and £5,000 for 
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the lawns and grass, leaving only a very 
small sum for the rest of the 1,400 acres. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out that, so far from there being any 
revenue from the Park, there was a 
deficit. Undoubtedly, any change that 
was made must be made by legislation, 
and that was why he and his Friends had 
not sought to call attention to the mat- 
ter by Divisions; but he would urge the 
Government to consider whether such 
legislation ought not to take place. In 
this case they knew nothing of the ex- 
penditure. They only knew that every 
year there was an extraordinary deficit 
on Windsor Forest, which they were 
called upon to vote, without knowing at 
all how it was made up or why it arose. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £33,684, to complete the sum for 
the Works and Public Buildings Office. 

GzeNERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
called attention to the large increase 
which had taken place within the past 
two years in the Vote for the Office of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works. Of 
course, the charges for an Establish- 
ment of this kind might be expected to 
vary ; but they had already swelled up 
to an extent far beyond what appeared 
to be requisite for the additional work 
known to have been imposed on the 
Department. He again had to make 
complaints of the confused way in 
which these accounts were presented 
+to Parliament, and now they found 
an increase of nearly 25 per cent in 
one small Department, which, remem- 
bering the dissatisfaction already exist- 
ing in the minds of many hon. Mem- 
bers, could not be expected to pass 
without notice. The expenditure ought 
to be put more clearly before the Com- 
mittee, so that they could understand 
the reason for these increases without 
running into mistakes. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL explained that 
during the last few years several new 
Departments had been thrown on the 
Office of Works, such as the Inland 
Revenue, the Embassy and Consular 
Buildings abroad, and the Customs De- 
partments. 

GenEerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
was at a loss to understand how that 
could increase the expenses in the Office 
to anything in the actual proportion 
that had taken place. A controlling 
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over duties without any such augmenta- 
tion, nor of the kind as now shown. 
These duties, of course, might have in- 
creased the Vote for Public Buildings, 
but not necessarily the Office expenses. 
Besides, he believed these charges were 
first imposed in 1877-8, so that there 
was ground for a fair comparison, as 
these Revenue buildings were then in- 
cluded in the Estimates of this Office. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL explained that 
last year the addition of the Customs 
Department involved the employment of 
a number of additional officers, and a sur- 
veyor to the Embassy and Consular Build- 
ings had been appointed, whose salary 
was £1,000 a-year, besides his expenses. 

Vote agreed to. 

(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £19,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst of March 1880, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services.’’ 

Mr. RYLANDS moved the reduction 
of the Vote by £5,000, on the broad 
ground that he protested against it alto- 
gether, and wished to see it struck off 
the Estimates. They also had £10,000 
charged on the Consolidated Fund in 
addition, making £25,000 voted an- 
nually for Secret Service money. The 
greater part of it, he believed, was spent 
by the Foreign Office, although a cer- 


tain amount was spent by the Colonial, 


Office. He had called attention, in for- 
mer years, to the way in which this fund 
was misappropriated, by being applied 
to purposes not contemplated by Par- 
liament at the time the money was 
voted. In consequence, some of the 
abuses which then existed had been re- 
moved; but still he was by no means 
prepared to admit that this fund was 
now expended in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. In fact, it was utterly impos- 
sible for the Government to justify an 
expenditure of £20,000 a-year on Secret 
Service. The sum asked was either very 
much too much, or very much too small. 
He had a very strong opinion that part 
of it was spent in grants to widows of 
Consuls. [Sir Henry Serwin-Ipperson 
dissented.] The hon. Gentleman, he 
saw, shook his head; but, then, that 
hon. Gentleman knew no more of the 
expenditure than he (Mr. Rylands) 
did. Indeed, if the Secretary to the 
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Treasury would give the Committee 
the assurance of his word, on which 
they all placed the greatest reliance, 
that he knew all about the expendi- 
ture of this money, and that, as a 
public man and an officer of the Crown, 
he was satisfied with the expenditure, 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 
But he ventured to say that not only 
did the Financial Secretary not know, 
but the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs did not know, any- 
thing about it; for, as they heard some 
time ago, it was only the Permanent 
Under Secretary who was permitted to 
know what became of the money. That 
had been proved in that House some 
years ago, when it was said that a certain 
sum of money had beenspent for a certain 
purpose, for the then Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs got up and 
denied it. It was afterwards proved to 
be a true statement, and then it was 
discovered that the Under Secretary of 
State denied that it had been spent, 
because he had been told to deny it, 
and that all the time he knew nothing 
whatever of the matter. He (Mr. 
Rylands) did not think it was pro- 
per for the Committee to be asked 
to vote these sums without some ex- 
planation of them being given; cer- 
tainly, payments to widows of Consuls 
had been made out of this fund, 
which was not right, for a Vote was 
already made for that purpose, and it 
should not be secretly increased in this 
way without the knowledge of the House. 
If, however, the money was really spent 
in bribing people at foreign Courts to 
bring information to our Ambassadors, 
then he could only say that it was a 
very contemptible method of employing 
the publicmoney. For many years past, 
at any rate, it had not succeeded ; for he 
did not believe there was a single in- 
stance in which the Government had 
obtained priority of information by this 
Secret Service money. It was notorious 
that the Government were the last per- 
sons to learn what was happening, and 
very often, indeed, the Government did 
not inform themselves of what appeared 
in the papers, in order that when ques- 
tioned they might answer that they 
knew nothing about any such statements. 
Possibly, there might have been a time 
when there was some advantage gained 
from Secret Service money ; but it now 
seemed to him entirely out of date. 
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Another objection he had to the Vote 
was that the Government were asking 
for more than they. knew they would 
require. For several years past, unless 
he was mistaken, they had only spent 
about £18,000, and the balance had 
been returned into the Treasury. There 
was a great disadvantage in giving Votes 
for more money than might reasonably 
be expected to be required. The Foreign 
Office should not put down a sum which 
there was no reasonable probability 
would be wanted. Even, therefore, if 
this reduction of the Vote were assented 
to, the amount voted would be in ex- 
cess of what had been required for the 
last few years. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“ That a sum not exceeding £14,100 be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1880, for Her Majesty’s Foreign 
and other Secret Services.” —( Mr. Rylands.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that, although he was amused, as 
he generally was on the discussion of 
this Vote, he could not sympathize with 
the ingenious attempt of his hon. Friend 
to extract from him information which, 
if given, would practically destroy the 
Vote. If he possessed all the informa- 
tion on this. subject that would enable 
him to answer the challenge that had 
been made to him, he would be the last 
man to acknowledge that he was so, and 
to testify it by making certain statements 
to the Committee. The justification he 
had to offer for the Vote was the justi- 
fication which had been offered by every 
Secretary to the Treasury who had gone 
before him—that these amounts were 
distributed to the different Departments, 
and that the head of the Department 
was responsible for the proper adminis- 
tration of it. Whatever might have 
been the practice in times past, he could 
renew the assurance that had been 
given for the last two or three years, 
that none of the money was now em- 
ployed in supplementing the salaries of 
officers abroad or in this country. The 
hon. Gentleman would see that the 
amount had been slightly reduced from 
what it had been in previous years ; and 
he could assure the Committee that it 
was his anxious wish to reduce this Vote 
to the lowest amount at which it could 
possibly be put, taking a fair average. 
Although he admitted the amount ex- 
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pended had not come up to the grant in 
recent years, the variation had not been 
such as to justify a large variation. He 
thought the Vote did justify the reduc- 
tion he had made; and, without claiming 
the possession of any knowledge, and 
without revealing any secrets, he did 
think that this particular amount would 
be sufficient. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK was altogether 
dissatisfied with this Vote. When he 
first knew it, 14 years ago, it stood at 
£30,000. After a great deal of talking, 
he and his Friends brought it down to 
£25,000; and now it had dropped still 
lower, to £23,000. Last year there was a 
good deal of excitement in Europe, and, 
he supposed, a great deal of Secret Ser- 
vice money was spent; and, therefore, he 
should like to know how it was that a 
still further reduction wasmade? They 
were told, too, that only £13,000 was 
spent; and, therefore, he did not see why 
the Government should ask for £23,000. 
By perseverance they had already con- 
siderably reduced the Vote, and he did 
not see why it should not come down 
still further. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out, that the argument of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
was that the money was not spent, and, 
therefore, ought not to be asked for. As 
a mere matter of scientific administration, 
if the full sum were never required, the 
Vote should be put at a lower sum. In 
the present state of Europe, if ever there 
was a year when they might have ex- 
pected that all the money voted would 
have been required, it would have been 
last year; yet, even in that year, they 
found that the expenditure had fallen 
short by some £10,000. Therefore, it 
would be far more scientific to take 
a lower sum. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Rylands) had already reduced this Vote 
by some £6,000 or £7,000, and on the 
principle on which half the fines were 
given to the informer, he ought to have 
had a present from the Government of 
some £3,000 or £4,000. 

Mr. GOLDNEY reminded the Com- 
mittee that the extension of telegraphic 
communication made the transmission 
of intelligence more expensive than 
formerly. It would certainly be ex- 
céedingly unwise to cut down the Vote 
in such a manner that in a moment of 
pressure there might not be enough re- 
quired to meet an emergency. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
regarded it as a good sign that the con- 
sciences of English Members were being 
stirred on the question of the Secret 
Service money. If they were as well 
acquainted as he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
was with Irish affairs, they would, at 
least, know why so large an expendi- 
ture was necessary, though they could 
not justify it. They frequently heard 
that the Irish were disloyal; but he 
supposed few people were aware that a 
portion of this Secret Sérvice money 
was spent in manufacturing disloyalty 
in Ireland. The reason why some of 
the Irish Members had not called the 
attention of the House to the matter 
this year was because they had fre- 
quently done so before with such very 
little effect that they had almost sunk 
into the slough of despair. The time 
had arrived, however, for the beginning 
of hope, when they saw the consciences 
of English Members being awakened. 
There could be no doubt that this was 
the most objectionable Vote in the whole 
Estimates. Time after time explana- 
tions had been demanded of the Vote, 
and they had never been given by any- 
one who occupied the position of Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. As one who was 
acquainted with the employment of some 
of this money in Ireland, as he had seen 
the facts revealed in police courts in 
Ireland, when political prisoners were 
being tried, he felt it his duty to pro- 
test against the money being voted in 
the absence of satisfactory explanations. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 59; 
Noes 155: Majority 96.— (Div. List, 
No. 87.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,246, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exche- 
quer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary 
Revenue. 


Str ANDREW LUSK moved the 
reduction of the Vote by £218, being 
the estimate of amount contributed in 
Scotland for Queen’s Plates. He had 
moved this over and over again for the 
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last 10 or 15 years. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Well, the Committee surely did not want 
a man to fall away as he grew older. He 
should have thought the House of Com- 
mons was old enough to set its face 
against Queen’s Plates, or anything of 
the kind. In his opinion, they ought not 
to countenance such sports. The public 
and the people of Scotland were alive to 
these things, and, as a rule, did not 
patronize such folly. If the money 
had been spent to encourage the breed- 
ing of good farm-horses, he would not 
have had a word to say. But he was 
sure if the Committee could see, as 
he had often to see in the course of 
his magisterial experience, the troubles, 
and difficulties, and evils which came 
from racing, they would put their faces 
against any Votes of this sort. They had 
already the best shorthorns and the best 
sheep in the world without any assist- 
ance from the State. The State gave 
no prizes for reaping machines, and he 
did not see why it should offer prizes 
for racing. Why should they be asked 
to promote racing, which led to sv 
much evil? He did manage to get the 
Vote done away with some years ago; 
but some Scotch Members were weak 
in the knees, and were so afraid of 
losing ground with their constituents 
that they got it restored. What was 
the good of a race-horse? For his 
part, he did not see the use of improving 
the breed of this kind of animal, because, 
after all, a race-horse was only an ex- 
aggerated greyhound. He regarded it 
as of no use whatever. Bringing the 
matter to the test of utility, what was 
the use of racing? He hoped hon. 
Members who had had experience of 
that gentlemanly pastime would tell 
him. Let them produce some tangible 
and good results from the spending of 
the money, and he might be induced 
to alter his opinion. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,028, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exche- 
quer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary 
Revenue.” —(Sir Andrew Lusk.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he confessed that while the con- 
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sistency of the hon. Baronet (Sir Andrew 
Lusk) was beyond doubt, the same could 
not be said of some of the Scotch Mem-_ 
bers. The House had had a large ex- 
perience with regard to their wishes. | 
In 1870 the Vote was omitted alto- 
gether; but in 1872 the Scotch Mem- | 
bers, by a majority, requested that it 
might be again put upon the Estimates. | 
From that time, as they had not ex: | 
pressed any wish to have it removed, he | 
inferred that they were satisfied that it | 
should be there. He was not prepared, 
at a moment’s notice, to discuss the pre- 
cise anatomical distinction between a 
race-horse and a greyhound, nor did he | 
say that this particular Vote did im- | 
mensely improve the breed of horses; | 
but the object with which it was origin- 
ally given was for the purpose of im- 
proving the breed of horses, encouraging 
the best class of horse in the country, 
and thus improving the breed. He 
would rather leave it to hon. Members 
for Scotland to decide whether the Vote 
should be continued ; whether they had | 
or had not changed the opinion which 
during the last few years they expressed ; 
whether, in other words, they wished to 
see Scotland with a Vote for that par- 
ticular purpose. He had always under- 
stood that the Vote was acceptable in 
Treland, as it was in England; and he 
believed, in spite of what the hon. 
Baronet had said, that the Scotch Mem- 
bers generally did not desire that their 
country should be in an exceptional 
position. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
quite ready to bear willing testimony to 
the desire of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk) to 
look after the morality, not only of the 
peor’ of England, but of the people of 

is native country; but he thought it 
was a pity to take up the time of the 
House in considering mere cheeseparing 
economies, and in discussing such com- 
paratively small matters. For his (Mr. 
Barclay’s) own part, horse-racing was 
rather contrary to his taste; but, never- 
theless, he believed that the people of 
Scotland, if polled, would be found to 
be in favour of the granting of these 
Queen’s Plates. He knew, at least, 
one Northern town in which this ques- 
tion decided the fate of a municipal 
election. The question arose as to | 
whether the Town Council of that par- , N 
ticular place should grant the use of the | 
links for the purpose of horse-racing, | 
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and those who were in favour of horse- 
racing carried the day by a large ma- 
|jority. The people liked to have a 
|holiday. He did not say that, if the 
| thing were to be done anew, this par- 
ticular sum ought to be devoted to this 
| particular purpose. No doubt, the money 
| might flow into more useful channels ; 
but, seeing that it had been devoted for 
a specific object, he did not think it 
ought to be cut off on the present occa- 
sion. Seeing, too, that a still larger 
portion of the public money was voted 
for a similar purpose to England, he 
thought that the hon. Baronet should 
endeavour to deal with the latter por- 
tion of the United Kingdom before at- 
tempting to deal with Scotland or with 
Ireland. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
the Scotch Members found, after the 
Vote had been removed, that their con- 
stituents were not satisfied that the 
Votes should be continued to Ireland. 
They thought, if money was voted to 
Ireland, that it should be voted to Scot- 
land also. It was a very small Vote; 
and although he did not know that it 
did a great deal of good in the way of 
improving the breed of horses in Scot- 
land, he was satisfied that it was a 
popular one, and he hoped it would be 
continued. 

Mr. RAMSAY, who rose amid con- 
siderable interruption, said, hon. Gen- 
tlemen evidently did not wish to hear 
a single word against the Vote, because 
they were so fond of racing. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Peebleshire 
(Sir Graham Montgomery) spoke about 
improving the breed of horses ; but he 
(Mr. Ramsay) did not know any class 
of Scotchmen who took any interest in 
the breeding of race-horses, except those 
who were interested in the Turf, and 
their number was very limited. If it 
had been a proposal to encourage and 
improve the breed of farmstead horses, 
such as the Clydesdale, he could have 
understood it; but there was no advan- 
tage to the public generally in improv- 
ing the breed of race-horses. If the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir Andrew Lusk) went to a Division, 
he should support him. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
‘Noes 107: Majority 77.—(Div. List, 

No. 88.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 
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(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £10,783, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1880, for the Sala- 
ries and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scot- 
land, and certain Grants in Aid of Piers or 
Quays.” 


GenErAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
called the attention of the Committee 
to the facts that, while Scotland had to 
contribute largely in the form of taxes 
to the construction and repair of har- 
bours in the United Kingdom, and that 
while the sum of between £40,000 and 
£50,000 was at present being spent upon 
Dover Harbour alone, the amount ex- 
pended on the harbours of Scotland 
amounted only to the miserable sum 
of £3,000, notwithstanding that these 
Scotch harbours were a source of revenue 
to the extent of £7,000 a-year from the 
tax on barrels of herrings. His object 
in doing so was to point out that in the 
distribution of funds raised by Imperial 
taxes on all classes of the Kingdom, in 
the mode in which this money was voted 
for harbour purposes, great favouritism 
was shown in respect of England and 
Ireland, as compared with Scotland ; and 
what was far more objectionable was 
that, after all, the country had no se- 
curity that any efficient harbours would 
be constructed at all. He intended to 
make use of every opportunity which 
presented itself to bring this subject 
before Her Majesty’s Government, not 
with the view of preventing the neces- 
sary outlay of money upon harbours, 
so urgently needed along our coasts, es- 
pecially on the Scotch North-east coast, 
but in order to urge upon them the 
necessity of ascertaining how far har- 
bours in various parts of the Kingdom 
could be designed and perfected by 
means of investigations into the exten- 
sive failures in the past. In foreign 
countries harbours had been constructed 
on good designs, and completed in an 
admirable manner; but, as he had con- 
tinually impressed upon the Govern- 
ment, many of the harbours in Scot- 
land, as well as in England and Ire- 
land, were utter failures. He trusted 
that the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be directed to this 
question by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with a view to instituting inquiries 
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into the designs and construction of the 
most important harbours at home and 
abroad, es to the causes of success or 
failure, in the hope that the knowledge 
thereby collected would be useful in 
making this expenditure of some use 
to the country; otherwise, he should 
certainly ask that this Vote should be 
abolished. If it was in his power to 
move to increase the Vote to Scotland 
to £20,000, and if he knew that the 
engineers could design harbours likely 
to be useful, he would do so; but that 
was impossible. The Rules of the House 
prevented the Motion of increase, and 
the failures in harbour works in the 
past satisfied him that any further ex- 
penditure would be throwing good 
money after bad; and he must, there- 
fore, remain content with raising his 
voice against expending money to no 
useful purpose. 

Mr. MARK STEWART asked if in 
the charges for the Salmon Fisheries 
Commission the Solway salmon fishing 
was included, or did that merely refer 
to sea fisheries ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that on the 
last occasion, when he had the oppor- 
tunity, he supported the claims of Scot- 
land; and though he rose on the present 
occasion to move a reduction in this 
Vote, he was by no means really hostile 
to the expenditure of the money men- 
tioned under this head. However, fol- 
lowing the example of the Scotch Mem- 
bers who the other day moved the 
reduction of the English Vote under the 
Poor Law Estimate, because there was 
not enough on the same head laid out 
in Scotland, he begged to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by £5,000, inasmuch 
as if Ireland was being dealt with justly, 
Scotland was being dealt with at a ‘most 
extravagant rate. The fact was, that on 
this Vote he wished to draw attention to 
the manner in which the Scotch fisheries 
were subsidized, and their competition 
with the Irish fisheries facilitated un- 
fairly, by means of the public money. 
There was no doubt that the reason why 
this very much larger sum was demanded 
for Scotland was that the fisheries in 
that country were still an especial care 
of the Government; while, in Ireland, 
the fisheries were scandalously neglected. 
The result of that was that in all the 
markets of the world the fisheries of 
Scotland were able, thus subsidized and 
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the Irish fisheries. Without going to 
the length of Protectionism, he believed 
that all the fisheries of the country 
ought, as far as possible, to be the ob- 
ject of especial care on the part of the 
Government; and had there been any- 
thing like a fair distribution of this care 
between Scotland and Ireland, he would 
have been the very last to say a word 
against the assistance given to the Scotch 
fisheries, because he believed that the 
development of the fisheries in Ireland 
and Scotland, so far as it could be aided 
by inspection and judicious direction, 
was an object eminently worthy of the 
fostering care of Parliament. As had 
been said by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) on a pre- 
vious occasion— 

“ A great naval Empire ought to seek to foster 
the fisheries about its coasts, because a race of 
hardy fishermen would be amongst the best re- 
cruits for the Naval Service.” 

But, besides that, the disparagement of 
the Irish fisheries deprived the country 
of a source of wealth. Not many years 
ago 120,000 people found a livelihood in 
. the fisheries of Ireland. But the trade 
had since suffered terribly, and the Go- 
vernment continued steadily advancing 
money to its Scotch rivals and competi- 
tors, whom they directly subsidized by 
supplying the cost of branding, as well 
as the machinery necessary for ‘that 
purpose, although the trade had de- 
veloped to such an extent that the ex- 
penses of }randing could now be paid 
out of thi@fees charged to the fishermen. 
Why was not a sufficiently large sum 
Voted to provide branding establish- 
ments in Ireland? He had no doubt 
whatever, that if that were granted, the 
same results would follow in Ireland as 
in Scotland, and that the expense, would 
be fully borne by the fees paid by Itish 
fishermen and persons engaged in the 
fishing trade. It was useless to say that 
this Vote did not give a direct and un- 
fair advantage to one set of fishermen 
over another ; for it was very well known 
that in the markets of the Continent— 
where there was a great prejudice in 
favour of Governmentalism, and where 
our laisser faire system was not under- 
stood—if two barrels of herrings, one 
Scotch and the other Irish, were for 
sale, nine out of ten buyers would choose 
the former, because it had upon it a Go- 
vernment brand, notwithstanding that 
the herrings in the other might be of as 
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good quality. If branding was neces- 
sary in Scotland, it was also necessary 
in Ireland; and he thought that the 
Scotch Members should, therefore, give 
some pledge that they would aid the 
Irish in their endeavour to obtain a sys- 
tem similar to theirown. His Motion 
for the reduction of the Vote was only 
technical, and intended to raise this 
point in a manner by no means hostile 
to the people of Scotland. So far from 
the latter being the case; he believed the 
money was well laid out, and contended 
only that the same system should be 
extended to Ireland. Not only ought 
Scotchmen, but Englishmen, to have an 
interest in promoting the welfare of the 
Trish fishermen, who had never been 
accused of giving any trouble by their 
political proclivities. No trade in Ire- 
land had suffered more terribly than the 
fishing trade; still, he believed that no 
trade could be more easily resuscitated 
if proper care were bestowed upon it; 
and with that view, he trusted that the 
Committee would give some indication 
of their opinions and put a little gentle 
pressure upon the Government. In 
order to bring about the desired im- 
provement, he would move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £5,783, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland and 
certain Grants in Aid of Piers or Quays.”— 
(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Lorp ELCHO said, there was no doubt 
that immense benefit had been derived 
in Scotland from the grant of £3,000 for 
quays and harbours, and he agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 
cardineshire (Sir George Balfour) in 
thinking that it would be better that a 
larger sum should be granted for those 
purposes. Many persons in Scotland 
were anxious to have harbours of their 
own; there was, however, great diffi- 
culty in their getting loans for that pur- 
pose, and he thought it would be good 
policy on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to increase the present grant. 
But his object in rising was to point out 
the present condition of the harbour of 
Dunbar in his own county. There were, 
in fact, two harbours at Dunbar—one 
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formed by the old sea wall, the other a 
new and well-constructed work, joined 
to it at an expense, he believed, of 
£50,000 or £60,000. Now, the storms 
of this and the previous year had 
knocked great holes in the walls of both 
the old and the new harbours, and ren- 
dered the place utterly worthless for the 
security of the 600 or 1,000 boats which, 
when the season came on, were some- 
times to be seen there. According to 
the statement of the engineer, the har- 
bour could only be entered in calms and 
with a steady sea. He (Lord Elcho) 
understood that but a small sum was 
necessary to place it in a state of repair ; 
and he, therefore, thought it would be 
wise to restore it before it got into a 
worse condition. If, as he was informed, 
£2,000 or £3,000 would be sufficient for 
this purpose, he believed the Govern- 
ment would be showing wise economy in 
spending that sum of money, and he 
looked with satisfaction upon the fact 
that the engineer of the Fishery Board 
had been ordered to report upon the 
state of the harbour as an indication 
that the Government would not allow 
that, to his mind, well-built structure, 
which, as he had said, had cost the 
country already £50,000 or £60,000, to 
crumble away. 

Mr. RAMSAY agreed that the case of 
the harbour of Dunbar, described by the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho), was one that ought 
to be specially considered. His object, 
however, in rising was to point out that 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) was, to some extent, under a 
misapprehension in using the term 
‘subsidy’ with reference to this parti- 
cular Vote. The sum of £5,000, by 
which he wished the Vote to be re- 
duced, was more than the sum asked to 
be voted, so far as the Treasury was 
concerned, the receipts for branding, of 
which the hon. Member complained, 
being £7,610, as against £5,430, the 
amount of the grant ; so that the brand- 
ing, instead of being a cost to the coun- 
try, was actually a source of profit. 
When, therefore, matters arrived at that 
promising state in Ireland, the Govern- 
ment would have no difficulty in ap- 
pointing persons to brand herrings 
there in the same way as in Scotland. 
He believed, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber would find that the larger fish- 
curers in Scotland were not so much 
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in favour of the system of branding 
as had been supposed. If the grant 
were really in the nature of a subsidy, 
he thought that the Scotch Members 
would be quite willing that it should be 
withdrawn; but it was not so, and it 
was simply an old custom which had 
grown up, which those who were en- 
gaged in the trade to a small extent de- 
sired to have perpetuated, because at a 
distant period it had given and was 
supposed yet would give them an ad- 
vantage in foreign markets, where the 
brand was regarded as a trademark 
and as a guarantee of quality, and there- 
fore enabled themi to sell their goods to 
better advantage. With regard to the 
unequal distribution of the grants of 
various kinds which appeared in the 
Estimates, he would suggest that the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) should 
instruct one of the clerks at the Trea- 
sury to make out a list of the sums 
voted from the Treasury for local pur- 
poses in each of the three Kingdoms. 
If that was done, he believed it would 
be found that the amounts voted for 
Scotland were not at all equal in pro- 
portion to the amounts expended in 
Ireland and England, whether viewed 
with reference to the population or taxa- 
tion in the respective countries. The 
hon: Gentleman must be aware that the 
people of Scotland, collectively, paid a 
greater sum into the Treasury than the 
people of Ireland, and if the plan he had 
suggested were adopted of furnishing 
the details of the distribution of the 
grants, it would be seen that the people 
of Scotland had just cause of complaint 
that they were treated differently from 
the inhabitants of the other portions of 
the Kingdom. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the argument used by the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) in urging the Government to vote 
more money for Dunbar was: the most 
remarkable he had ever heard. The 
sum of £3,000 annually was not put 
into the Estimates by the Government of 
their own accord ; but it was under the 
provisions of a very old Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the money was intended to 
be applied to the repair of harbours 
throughout Scotland. The noble Lord 
told them that Dunbar had already re- 
ceived no less than £50,000 or £60,000 
out of that annual grant, 
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Lorp ELCHO observed, that he had 
said nothing of the kind. The money 
spent in the construction of the new 
harbour at Dunbar had nothing to do 
with the £3,000 annual grant. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON replied 
that it came to much the same thing, as 
it was all public money; and because 
£50,000 had been granted for the local 
benefit of Dunbar, that scarcely justified 
them in asking for more. He (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) lived on a part of 
the coast very much exposed to the 
North Sea, and thickly populated by 
fishermen. In the North, they built 
harbours with their own money, and 
did not come to the Government for 
assistance. The noble Lord would, in 
his (Sir Alexander Gordon’s) opinion, 
act wisely in encouraging the people of 
Dunbar to do the same. If the local 
proprietors came forward as liberally in 
the South of Scotland, the noble Lord 
would find that Dunbar harbour would 
soon be repaired. In regard to the 
branding question, if the fishermen of 
the West Coast of Ireland showed the 
same energy as the people in the North 
of Scotland, they would soon establish 
their fishing, and then the Government 
grant would come to them, instead of, as 
at present, the fishing coming to the 
Government. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he trusted the different parts of the 
United Kingdom would not be brought 
into rivalry with each other as to their 
share of the public grants, but that each 
case as it arose would be dealt with in 
accordance with the necessity of the 
case. It would be a very unfortunate 
state of things if they were obliged to 
measure out so many pounds or half- 
crowns to Scotland when she did not 
want them, merely because so much 
money had been voted to England or 
Ireland. With regard to the proper in- 
vestment of money in harbour works, 
he believed that the investigation sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Kincardineshire 
(Sir George Balfour) might be very use- 
fully and properly carried out; but this 
particular expenditure of £3,000 was in- 
curred under an old Act of Parliament 
as mentioned by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Aberdeenshire (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon), and was renewed annu- 
ally, for the purpose of repairing the 
harbours in Scotland. It was intended 
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to apply a poation of this amount to the 
harbour of Burnmouth, a place where 
£2,000 had already been raised by the 
local authorities for that purpose, and 
in such a case as that, where the people 
of the locality desired to improve their 
harbour and came forward with a con- 
siderable portion of the money required, 
he thought the grant might very pro- 
perly be made. ‘The money was some- 
times given to one part of Scotland and 
sometimes to another. As to Dunbar, 
he agreed with the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), 
that when so large asumof public money 
had been spent on that harbour, it would 
be false economy to let it go to ruin for 
the want of £2,000 or £3,000 ; therefore, 
since the matter had fallen under his 
notice, he had directed a Report to be 
drawn up with a view to ascertain in 
what way the necessary repairs could 
be met. With regard to the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) relating to 
branding, which was really the subject 
of the discussion, he would point out 
that the sum expended in branding was 
far more than covered by the amount 
received in fees under that system. He 
should like the Committee, also, to re- 
member that it was not in every case 
that that system would meet with favour, 
supposing it were applied, because, as 
had often been pointed out, it was only 
in the case of the small fish-curers that 
it was supposed to be of great assistance, 
and it was on that account alone that he 
thought the Scotch Members and the 
Scotch people generally would regret 
to see the branding done away with. He 
was glad that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan had drawn attention to the dis- 
cussion of last year, because it gave him 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) an oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) had, on that occasion, deprecated 
the taking from Scotland of a Vote 
simply because another part of the 
Kingdom did not get it. He hoped, 
therefore, the Committee would agree 
to the continuance of the Vote, in the 
belief that it was acceptable to the people 
of Scotland, and that it really did some 
good. He would venture to suggest, 
with regard to the sum of £3,000 ex- 
pended on piers and harbours, that al- 
though it was small, it might still be very 
serviceable ; and wherever it was shown 
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that local effort in Scotland was really 
being brought to bear upon a harbour 
with a view to its improvement, the 
Treasury would be prepared fairly to 
consider the question whether grants 
in aid of such efforts could not be made 
independently of this particular grant. 
Mr. WHITWELL hoped the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. O’Donnell) would not be 
pressed, because the amount of the 
grant was exceeded by the credit re- 
ceived for fees. There could not bea 
better appropriation of public money 
than that which went to promote large 
industries, such as were dealt with by 
the Vote. For that reason, he did not 
think the Committee should examine 
too closely whether the advantage gained 
was equal to the expenditure. With 
regard to the administration of the 
Fishery Board, he was compelled to 
offer some criticism upon that subject, 
because he found that, at present, con- 
siderable sums of money were given to 
the captains of Her Majesty’s ships for 
doing what he considered to be no more 
than their duty. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
when Secretary to the Treasury, had 
listened to what was stated with re- 
ference to this, and he (Mr. Whitwell) 
had trusted that when he became Ad- 
ministrator of Naval Affairs, he would 
enable the Vote to be so far economized, 
that the allowance to the officers of Her 
Majesty’s ships should cease. It would 
be observed thatthe captain of the Jackal 
received £100, and thecaptain of another 
of our gunboats £50, in addition to their 
pay. He could not understand why 
officers, who were only doing their duty, 
should receive additional payment. If 
they were not sufficiently paid for their 
services in the Navy, they ought to be 
paid out of the Admiralty Department, 
and not become a charge upon the 
Fishery Board. Again, he was aware 
that they had on duty a cutter which 
cost £2,480 a-year, which was specially 
charged upon the Service, for the pro- 
tection of the fisheries against French 
and other intrusion; but the employ- 
ment of vessels for that purpose seemed 
to him to be fairly chargeable upon the 
Admiralty Department. If this Fishery 
Board was to be an effective Board, it 
must be efficient ; but was that the case ? 
He found that the secretary and six or 
seven clerks divided their services be- 
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tween the Fishery Board and the Na- 
tional Board of Manufactures. He.had 
never heard of such a system as that, 
under which the officials received half 
of their salaries from one branch of the 
Service and the rest from another. It 
would surely be better that the gentle- 
men employed should devote the whole 
of their attention to the fisheries. The 
system appeared, for the reasons he had 
given, to require re-consideration. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY didnot know 
that he would suggest to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) that 
he should divide the Committee. He 
had, however, done wisely in calling 
attention to the subject of branding in 
Scotland, although in his (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s) opinion, the manner in which it 
had been done would sufficiently im- 
press the House with the necessity of 
adopting a similar measure with regard 
to the Irish fisheries. But the House 
would find before long, when the Irish 
Party was, as it very soon would be, 
strengthened, that this and kindred 
matters would be brought forward affir- 
matively, and not in an_ incidental 
manner. It was not denied by any of 
the Scotch Members present that the 
system of branding had doze an im- 
mense deal of good to the Scotch fish 
trade ; indeed, according to the expres- 
sion of many of them, he gathered that 
it had, to a great extent, created that 
trade. It had, at least, done a great 
deal to augment and create the foreign 
fish trade of Scotland, and probably 
many of the large houses which had 
reached their present position by means 
of that system now thought very little 
about it. But there were small houses, 
which the system would help to attain a 
good position, and whose goods were 
tested by their enjoying a Government 
brand. It was the very thing for a fishing 
community, whose interests were small, 
and where it was desirable to enlarge 
them. The system was perfectly adapted 
to enable the small fisheries in Ireland 
to realize the position obtained by the 
Scotch by reason of this Government 
Vote. From the statements of the 
Scotch Members, it was evident that the 
small fisheries had achieved their present 
pony, largely by the possession of this 

overnment test of the quality of their 
goods. For these reasons, he thought 
that similar advantages ought to be ob- 
tained for Ireland, Hon. Members had 
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been told that this outlay was repaid 
from the fees; but that had not always 
been the case. In the same manner, 
the progress made in Ireland towards 
recouping the cost of branding would 
be at first gradual. Under these cir- 
cumstances, while he suggested to his 
hon. Friend not to insist upon a division, 
he would be happy to support him when 
the matter came affirmatively before the 
House. 

Lorp ELCHO, as a member both of 
the Fishery Board and the Board of 
Manufactures, wished to bear his testi- 
mony to the thorough efficiency of the 
work done by the staff of the two De- 
partments. He wished also to say a 
word with reference to what the hon. 
and gallant Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir Alexander Gordon) had said 
as to the fishermen of that part of the 
country which he (Lord Elcho) had the 
honour to represent not being men of 
energy and enterprize, when contrasting 
the fishermen of the North with the 
fishermen of the South. [Sir ALEXANDER 
Gorpon: I spoke of the proprietors. } 
He wished to state as regarded the 
harbour which his hon. and gallant 
Friend fell foul of, the harbour of Dun- 
bar, that it was treated exceptionally, 
being dealt with by a special grant, and 
he was glad to have heard the Secretary 
to the Treasury express the opinion that 
it would be a false economy to allow 
that harbour, after the money which 
had been expended upon it, to crumble 
away. But asregarded the proprietors, 
or fishermen, or whatever the hon. and 
gallant Member choose to call them—{Sir 
ALEXANDER Gorpon: Proprietors. ]—he 
desired to state what had recently been 
done in regard to that matter at the small 
fishing village of Cockenzie, near Pres- 
tonpans ; the fishermen had, for a con- 
siderable time, subscribed 6d. per boat, 
and had collected from £1,500 to £2,000. 
It was true that they had been aided 
by the proprietors on that coast; but 
the result was that without coming to 
the public for money, a harbour was 
being constructed by the engineers to 
the Board. On the other hand, the 
people of Burnmouth, Wick, and other 
places, would have liked to receive an 
advance from Government, but the 
answer given was, that so much money 
had been spent of late in the South of 
Scotland, that the next grant must go 
to the North. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to tho 
Treasury, or the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate, to explain what the 
Fishery Board did. Perhaps the right 
hon. and learned Lord would tell them 
how many meetings of the Board he had 
attended, and what was the nature of 
the business that had been transacted 
by them during the last 12 months ? 
The Board, so far as he (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) could understand, simply ex- 
isted in the secretary and other officials. 
With respect to the question of branding, 
instead of being any advantage, he be- 
lieved that for many years past it had 
only the effect of keeping down the 
quality and character of the herrings 
cured on the East Coast of Scotland, and 
he was sure that the sooner it was abo- 
lished the better it would be for the 
herring fishing in Scotland. He had no 
doubt, also, that this grant of £3,000 
ought to be withdrawn, because, so far 
as they could learn, it had been produc- 
tive of very little good in the construction 
of harbours in Scotland, and the money 
had been practically thrown away. It 
would be very desirable if the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would inform the Committee 
what were the duties which the Admi- 
ralty cruisers had to discharge. It was 
popularly understood that the sum given 
out of this Vote to the masters of those 
vessels was paid to them for the purpose 
of encouraging them to assist fishing- 
boats when in distress, and in the re- 
covery of their nets afterastorm. He 
was led to understand that the masters 
of these vessels had been applied to for 
assistance for the latter purpose and had 
declined to give it, on the ground that 
it formed no part of their duties. He 
should like to know what were the orders 
and instructions which were given to the 
commanders of the Admiralty vessels 
with respect to giving assistance to the 
fishermen ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the duties of the Fishery Board 
might be defined in this way. They had 
to look after the branding of the herrings, 
to superintend the building of fishery 
harbours, to look after the marine police, 
the registration and numbering of the 
fishing boats, and the collection of 
marine statistics. The hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) had 
really added to the Question asked by the 
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hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) 
with regard to the duties of the Govern- 
ment vessels and the salaries of their 
officers. Practically, these vessels were 
the police of the sea, and they were sent 
to the coasts of Scotland to protect the 
fishing vessels, and to keep order between 
the vessels of different nationalities. It 
was true that the captain of the Jackal 
received £100, in addition to his naval 
pay; but the hon. Member for Kendal 
would see that the onerous duties cast 
upon these officers made it desirable 
that some such addition should be made 
to their salaries. With regard to the 
Question which had been referred to 
by hon. Members respecting the har- 
bour of Dunbar, he was endeavouring 
to obtain an accurate Report upon the 
damage done, in order that the case 
might be gone into in a scientific manner. 
Nothing had been decided as to what 
part of the money required for repairs 
should be advanced by the Treasury, or 
as to whether the people of Dunbar 
should be called upon to pay any sum 
towards the amount which might be 
found necessary for that purpose. The 
money could not come out of the £3,000 
for the present year. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, with reference 
to the suggestion which he had thrown 
out for the consideration of the Secretary 
to the Treasury, it was to be regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman merely rose 
to deprecate the introduction of any 
comparisons that might be made by hon. 
Members between the respective parts 
of the Kingdom in the discussion of 
any particular Vote. He (Mr. Ramsay) 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that it 
might be expedient that each particular 
Vote should be discussed on its own 
merits, without any reference to the as- 
sistance rendered in various parts of the 
Kingdom, and he believed this could be 
done if the Committee had accurate in- 
formation as to the sums voted respec- 
tively for different parts of the Kingdom. 
But they had no such information, and 
the consequence was that there existed 
a diversity of opinion upon the subject 
between the Scotch and Irish Members. 
Scotch Members contended that England 
and Ireland got a larger amount from 
the Imperial Treasury for local purposes 
than was voted for Scotland either in 
proportion to the population or the 
amount of taxation, and that, he be- 
lieved, could be demonstrated by the 
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Return which he had suggested should 
be prepared by the Treasury. They 
found it to be the case systematically, 
not in one but in every instance, that 
the people of Scotland received less for 
any particular purpose than the people 
of England or Ireland. And he reminded 
the Secretary to the Treasury that so 
long as the Government continued to 
ignore the right of the people of Scot- 
land to be placed on an equality with 
England and Ireland in respect of these 
grants, so long would the hon. Baronet 
have these disagreeable discussions raised 
in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. ORR-EWING thought that hon. 
Members ought to be satisfied with the 
discussion that had taken place. He 
did not think that the remarks of the 
hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs 
(Mr. Ramsay) were likely to tend to 
economy in the Public Expenditure. If 
they were going to maintain that be- 
causo England was getting more than 
she ought, Scotland should be served in 
the same way, it would tend very much 
to extravagance. 

Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he was well acquainted with most of 
the harbours in Scotland, and could bear 
testimony to the value of the services of 
the masters of the cruisers, who were 
necessarily men of great ability, because 
they had to maintain what might be 
called the police of those fisheries. It 
must be borne in mind that there were 
something like 2,500 boats which fished 
within a space of 40 miles by 30 miles 
off the coast of Aberdeenshire, and they 
took out of that space more than the 
land-rental of the whole of that country ; 
and from this it would be seen that the 
duties of the officers on board the cruisers 
employed there were of a very onerous 
kind. He would not have occupied 
the attention of the Committee had not 
the name of the Vigilant been referred 
to, for he held in his hand a note re- 
ceived that afternoon which had filledhim 
with sincere sorrow. The letter told him 
of the death of the captain of that vessel 
(Captain Samuel Macdonald), who died 
suddenly off the coast of Sutherland- 
shire on Saturday, the 10th of May. 
He thought it his duty to mention this, 
inasmuch as that officer had been 40 
years in the service; and he had been 
with him sometimes a month at a time, 
because he (Sir James Elphinstone) 
made it his duty, if possible, to see the 
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harbours in all weathers. He (Sir James | 
Elphinstone) deplored the death of this | 
to be spent for the purpose, he trusted 


officer, who was one of the most intelli- 
gent men he had ever had the pleasure 
of knowing, and his object in addressing 
the Committee at that moment wasto offer 
to his family some words of condolence. 

GeneraL Sr GEORGE BALFOUR 
again complained that while between 
£40,000 and £50,000 was expended on 
Dover Harbour, and also large sums were 
given for Irish harbours, the miserable 
sum of £3,000 was all that was given 
for Scotch harbours. Moreover, there 
was no security that when the money 
was laid out they would have any har- 
bours at all. He knew sufficient of 
harbours to say that the harbours in 
Scotland were constructed under the 
general control of the Fishery Board, 
composed of gentlemen mostly incapable 
men. The plans or designs of these 
harbours were most imperfect, owing to 
the want of experience. Altogether 
£10,000,000 of public money had been 
expended on harbours in the United 
Kingdom. There was not more than 
one million’s worth of good harbours 
for that sum. He had reported to the 
Treasury in 1877 the state of Dunbar 
Harbour. No notice, otherwise than a 
mere acknowledgment, had been taken 
of his statements, either with regard to 
Anstruther or Dunbar. He maintained 
that the building and repair of these 
harbours had been greatly paid for out 
of misappropriated money. Grants of 
public money, and loans by the Public 
Works Commissioners, had been made 
under the idea of the plans being suffi- 
cient for providing good harbours, or 
on the notion of securities existing which 
had proved illusory. He warned the 
Secretary to the Treasury not to get 
into a mess with Dunbar Harbour. The 
repairs would involve a considerable 
outlay, and when completed would fail 
to make the place ever suitable for 
boats. He urged him not to allow the 
engineer of the Fishery Board to meddle 
with the harbours of that country. The 
Scotch Fishery Board was composed 
really of two Boards—the Fishery Board 
and the Board of Manufactures. The 
Board as composed might be fit for ma- 
nufactures, but not qualified for directing 
or controlling the construction of har- 
bours. He was glad to hear from the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury that only a small sum would 
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be allotted to the repairs of Dunbar 
Harbour; and even if any money was 


the permission of Parliament would first 
be asked to sanction the expenditure 
in a regularmanner. Moreover, even the 
small sum of money spent in Scotland 
was spent in a very loose manner, much 
more being spent in the South than in 
the North. The Fishery Board was guilty 
of great favouritism, and the expenditure 
of the many thousands on such a harbour 
as that of Dunbar was an instance of it. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that nearly 
every year a discussion was raised with 
the object of securing to Ireland similar 
advantages to those enjoyed by Scotland 
in the matter of fisheries. Irish Mem- 
bers were extremely sorry to have to 
object to the expenditure of this money 
in Scotland; but that was the only form 
in which the Rules of the House allowed 
them to raise their claims. It was, 
apparently, a very ungracious thing to 
object to the expenditure on Scotch 
fisheries, while asking for a like expen- 
diture in Ireland; but there was no 
alternative for them but to move to re- 
duce the Vote for Scotland, in order to 
obtain a similar grant for Ireland. He 
trusted, therefore, that hon. Members 
from Scotland would understand that 
their objections to the expenditure of 
the money in Scotland wasonly apparent, 
and not real, and that all they desired was 
to have advantages in Ireland similar to 
what were enjoyed in Scotland. What 
was it they heard every year from their 
Friends North of the Tweed? Instead 
of throwing any impediment in the way 
of Ireland, all they said was that now 
Scotland could afford to do without the 
grant. No doubt, they now despised 
the grant; but there was a time when 
they did not despise it. They had it 
stated by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just sat down (Sir George 
Balfour), that no sooner was the grant 
established than the fisheries of Scot- 
land sprang into prosperity. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed, that at one time the Govern- 
ment paid persons to get the barrels 
branded ; he believed the sum of 4d. per 
barrel was thus paid, entailing a con- 
siderable outlay on the Exchequer. 
Afterwards, by the advice of a Com- 
mittee, the allowance from Government 
for permission to apply this brand was 
abolished ; but it was subsequently 
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re-established, but was then paid for by 
the persons using it. About £7,000 was 
now paid into the Exchequer for the use 
of this brand, and during the time this 
payment had continued, the Govern- 
ment had received, on the whole, nearly 
£80,000. 

Mr. SULLIVAN thanked the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman for throwing fur- 
ther light on the matter. According to 
his statement, no sooner was the brand 
restored than the traders found it worth 
their while to pay for the use of it. That 
they had been so ready to avail them- 
selves of the brand, and had paid so 
many thousands into the Imperia] Ex- 
chequer on account of it, was a proof 
that it was of great use to them. The 
people of Scotland would not pay for the 
use of the brand unless it were of ad- 
vantage to them, and all that was now 
asked on behalf of Ireland was that that 
country might have a similar chance of 
paying for a Government brand. Let 
no one tell him that the brand was of no 
advantage in trade, for so long as the 
people of Scotland, who were not defi- 
cient in shrewdness, paid for it, it was 
clear that it was found an advantage in 
trade. In the South of Ireland there 
was a considerable trade in butter; there 
was a Government brand on Cork butter, 
and butter bearing the brand, whether 
it came from Cork or not, always fetched 
the highest price, because of the reputa- 
tion of the Cork brand. In any market 
in the world, the butter with the Cork 
brand fetched the highest price, and 
although some butter might be put 
in casks without the brand, yet it would 
not fetch anything like the same price. 
Therefore, they felt it would be of use if 
they were allowed to use a brand for fish. 
They were willing to pay for the use of 
that brand, and would again and again 
ask for its establishment. At the same 
time, he would assure the people of Scot- 
land that they did not want to take from 
them the brand they used, but simply 
desired the Government to establish for 
the Irish fisheries a similar brand to 
what was used in Scotland. The ex- 
pense of setting up that brand would be 
amply recouped to the Exchequer by the 
payments of the Irish fishermen, in like 
manner as the Scotch fishermen now 
paid for the use of their brand. £100,000 
had been lent from the Public Exche- 
quer for Dunbar harbour, in Scotland; 
they did not complain of that, and they 
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had no desire to object to any just ex- 
penditure in Scotland. At the same 
time, they thought that Ireland was en- 
titled to money from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer for similar purposes. With 
respect to the severe complaints of Scotch 
Members about the Scotch Fishery 
Board, he begged that the House would 
not take them too seriously. The Fishery 
Board had many valuable functions to 
perform, whether in Ireland or in Scot- 
land, and if it were abolished people 
would then begin to discover what ad- 
vantages they enjoyed by missing them. 
The traders in the streets of London re- 
quired the occasional interference of the 
police in order to sell their wares se- 
curely, and what the police were to the 
traders in the streets of London the 
Fishery Board was to those engaged 
upon thesea. With respect to the Scotch 
Fishery Vote now before the Committee, 
if his memory served him rightly, the 
Scotch river fisheries were not provided 
for by that Vote; whereas the Irish river 
fisheries were included in the Vote for 
the Irish Fishery Board. He thought 
that fact would explain an apparent dis- 
proportion between the Votes. Again, 
on behalf of his own constituents, and 
as one of the Members for Ireland, he 
re-iterated for the fifth Session, the re- 
quest of the Irish people to be allowed, 
for the protection of their industries, to 
have the use of a brand like that to 
which the fisheries in Scotland owed 
their prosperity. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON rose to 
correct a misapprehension of the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan) to the effect that the brand was 
used by all the Scotch fisheries. The 
hon. and learned Member probably did 
not know that the brand was only used 
on the East Coasts of Scotland, and that 
on the West Coasts it was of no use 
whatever. The herrings on the West 
Coasts were bred in warmer water, and 
were of a soft, oily character, which ren- 
dered them unsuitable for the foreign 
market. The brand was of use only for 
the foreign trade, and there was, there- 
fore, no object in branding the herrings 
on the Western Coasts. The Irish her- 
rings were of the same character as 
those upon the West Coasts of Scotland, 
and were quite unsuitable for the 
foreign market. Therefore, for the 
herring fisheries of Ireland there would 
be no use in a brand, the brand only 
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being of use for fish sent to foreign 
markets. A very large herring fishery 
was carried on on the West Coast of 
Scotland, but the brand was not used 
there at all. He would also like to make 
a remark with regard to the expendi- 
ture of the officers employed by the 
Fishery Board, as objection had been 
made to an allowance of £100 or £50 to 
the officers ‘employed in the service of 
the Fishery Board. He might say that 
those gentlemen were put to very great 
expense in travelling about and living 
on the coasts. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone) had referred in 
very appropriate terms to the death of 
Captain Macdonald. He thought if the 
hon. Member who had objected to this 
allowance had known that officer, he 
would not have proposed its reduction. 
Captain Macdonald had rendered most 
useful services to the fishermen, and had 
saved several lives by his gallant con- 
duct. He hoped the Committee would 
not object to the small allowance of 
£100 or £50 for the miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the Naval officers in the ser- 
vice of the Board. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
struck by the remark of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite (Sir James 
Elphinstone), that a greater amount of 
money was taken out of a given part 
of the sea than was taken out of the 
same area of land. That was a fact of 
great importance. He approved of 
the Vote as it stood. He thought 
that the Government might very well 
pay a little more attention than they 
had hitherto done to the fisheries of the 
country. The interests of the country 
were by no means all upon the land, as 
was very often assumed; and he did 
not think that sufficient attention was 
given to matters connected with the 
fisheries. He would be very glad in- 
deed if their Irish Friends would give 
them something to brand, for he did 
think that now food was so very scarce, 
everything should be done to encourage 
fishing, which supplied so very valu- 
able an article of food. He was told 
by those who understood the matter 
that a great deal more might be done 
in fishing than now took place. Our 
agriculturists were being pushed by 
the Americans; but, on the other hand, 
this country did not push the Americans 
enough in the matter of fishing. In 
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Kent, at the present time, we branded 
hops; that was very fair. Public 
money was advanced for drainage and 
other works, and money was given 
for harbours, and laws were made for 
the protection of cattle; but he was 
strongly of opinion that something more 
should be done to encourage fishing 
round the coasts of this country. One 
reason why he said so was, because 
he found the secretary of the Scotch 
Fishery Board disposing of half of his 
time as an official of another Board. A 
man could not serve two masters, or, at 
all events, he could not work well in 
such a position. Perhaps fishing was a 
fine art in Scotland, and, therefore, the 
secretary and one of the clerks received 
half of their pay from the Fine Art 
Gallery of Scotland. He thought that 
the secretary of a Board charged with 
so important a matter as looking after 
the Fisheries should not have half of his 
time occupied in Edinburgh by attend- 
ing to matters even so useful as the 
Fine Arts. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) £4,621, to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 


(13.) £5,409, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 

Generat Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he had asked the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate why the an- 
nual Report of the Registrar General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages for Scot- 
land had not yet been presented? The 
Report of the Registrar General for 
England was already before the House ; 
but in Scotland the Report was in ar- 
rear, as was usually the case, and he had 
had frequent occasion to make com- 
plaints of the slowness with which that 
Department acted. With regard to the 
Irish Report, he had received an answer 
from the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland as to when that Re- 
port might be expected, and he trusted 
that the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate would now be able to give the 
Committee some information as to when 
the Report of the Registrar General for 
Scotland would be in the hands of hon. 
Members. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Wart- 
son) replied, that the hon. and gallant 
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Member opposite (Sir George Balfour) 
was under a misapprehension in saying 
that any Question had ever been ad- 
dressed to him upon the subject. Neither 
had he ever had Notice of any such 
Question. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he did not give Notice to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, as he 
had communicated with the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Sclater-Booth), 
who had referred him (Sir George Bal- 
four) to the Lord Advocate. The Lord 
Advocate, not being present when that 
was said, did not answer the Question; 
but the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland had courteously 
answered him with respect to that coun- 
try. He expected that the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, being in- 
formed of the matter, would subse- 
quently have given him the informa- 
tion, but he had not done so. If he 
had omitted any form in his application 
‘for the information, he might say that it 
was contrary to his intention. He now 
begged to ask the Lord Advocate for 
the desired information. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) said, that not being the head of the 
Local Government Board, the Question 
put to him did not come under his ob- 
servation. He understood the hon. and 
gallant Member to say that if he (the 
Lord Advocate) had been in his place, 
he would have given him Notice, but 
that he had not done so since. He 
could not answer the Question, nor 
could he admit that the Report was in 
arrear. He understood that the Report 
of the Registrar General was circulated 
at the end of April in each year, and he 
had no reason whatever to doubt that 
such had also been the case in the pre- 
sent year. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the President of the Local 
Government Board had referred the 
Question to the Lord Advocate, and he 
assumed that that would be sufficient, 
without any further Questions being put. 
If he had not thought so, he would 
have been in his place to put the Ques- 
tion. He now begged to ask the Ques- 
tion of the Lord Advocate. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) said, he was not in a position to 
give any further answer to the Question 
of the hon. and gallant Member. 


The Lord Advocate 
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Mr. WHITWELL wished to draw at- 
tention to the fact that the expenditure 
on the travelling expenses of the Office 
of the Registrar General in Scotland 
amounted to £1,200, while the salaries 
were only £5,389. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) would 
give some explanation of this, for 
although he was not one that judged of 
the work done by the remuneration, yet 
he thought the expenses for travelling 
in Scotland were very excessive. In 
England, the travelling expenses only 
amounted to £970, although there was so 
much more todothere. He also noticed 
that the Secretary to the Office received 
the bulk of his allowance for duties of 
inspection. He should like to know 
what duties of inspection those were, 
and whether the amount received by 
the Secretary was in excess of his salary ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was quite aware that the expenditure 
in travelling allowances in Scotland 
was much larger than in England. The 
necessity for that arose from the system 
of district examination in Scotland, 
which was peculiar to that country. 
The district Inspectors in Scotland had 
large districts to travel over, and that 
was the reason for the allowances made 
to them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘*That a sum, not exceeding £15,523, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor, and for Expenses under the 
Public Health and Vaccination Acts, including 
certain Grants in Aid of Local Taxation in 
Scotland.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved to 
reduce the Yote by £2,200, principally 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the great increase of expense in the 
management of the poor in the last few 
years. Between 1869 and 1878 the cost 
of management had risen by £23,000, 
and he was strongly of opinion that this 
great additional expense was due to the 
interference of the Board of Supervision 
in local management. What had that 
Board done during the last year? They 
dismissed one Inspector. _They had cen- 
sured two governers of poor houses, and 
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had dismissed one, and had censured 
one medical officer. That seemed to be 
the work they had done. The chairman 
of the Board of Supervision received 
£1,200. When three members at- 
tended it, it was called a Board, when 
only two it was called a committee. 
Practically the management rested in 
the hands of one gentleman, who con- 
trolled those who were well able to 
manage their own affairs without any 
interference at all. He found that in 
one case the Board censured the Guar- 
dians because on a particular occasion 
they gave the paupers a cup of tea in- 
stead of porridge. When they could 
attend to such matters, it showed that 
they had little to do. It was thought 
they would see that the poor were not 
unduly pressed upon by the Guardians. 
But that was an entire mistake. They 
urged the application of the poorhouse 
test, knowing there were many people 
who would rather die than goto the work- 
house. In that way they sought to reduce 
the rates. It was, he believed, intended 
still further to increase the burdens by 
passing a Bill appointing Auditors for 
the parishes in Scotland. He believed 
that the interference of the Board of 
Supervision prevented many gentlemen 
from acting on parochial boards, because 
they did not like their interference. 
Originally, the Board was instituted 
with the idea that it would look after 
the poor, and stand between them and 
the local boards; but there was no ne- 
cessity for anything of the kind, and 
the fact was in the result the Board of 
Supervision had not fulfilled its original 
intention. It put pressure on the local 
boards, and, as he had said, urged them 
in their treatment of the poor to apply the 
poorhouse test. There were many people 
in Scotland who would rather die than go 
to the poorhouse, and no doubt, therefore, 
the system of the Board was an economi- 
calone. The result of the action of the 
Board of Supervision was an economy 
in the poor-rates of £26,000, but the 
whole of that amount was swallowed up 
in the increased charges of management. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £13,323, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor, and for expenses under the 
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Public Health and Vaccination Acts, including 
certain grants in Aid of Local Taxation in Scot- 
land.” —(Mr. J. W. Barelay.) 


Mr. ORR-EWING said, he was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member opposite(Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) should have referred to 
the Board of Supervision in the strain he 
did. He should have thought that any- 
one acquainted with Scotland would 
have known the necessity that existed 
for the Board of Supervision to control 
the parochial boards throughout the 
country. He believed, having served 
upon several local boards, that as be- 
tween the ratepayers, the parochial 
boards, and the Inspectors, the functions 
of the Board of Supervision were most 
useful. He denied altogether that the 
Board of Supervision concerned itself in 
the introduction of Bills into that House. 
The Bill which the hon. Member had 
referred to was promoted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and was almost 
unanimously supported in Scotland. 
That Bill provided for an audit taking 
place of the accounts of the local 
board, and he was never more surprised 
in his life than to hear the audit ob- 
jected to. He thought if the hon. 
Member had studied the question more 
carefully, he would not have made the 
remarks he had done. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out, that 
the Committee would not be in Order in 
discussing the provisions of a Bill which, 
he believed, was now waiting for second 
reading. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART quite agreed 
with the statement of the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), 
that it was objectionable to have ques- 
tions raised as to the proportion of 
money voted to different portions of the 
Kingdom. He thought there was no 
more disagreeable duty to an hon. Mem- 
ber coming from Scotland than to raise 
such questions; but, at the same time, 
it could not be doubted that throughout 
Scotland there was a strong feeling that 
the amount given for public purposes 
from the Revenue to Scotland was notin 
proportion to what might justly be 
awarded to her, and that was specially 
the case in regard to the amount granted 
for medical relief. He observed that 
£10,000 was put down for medical grants 
in aid, and in the note it was stated that 
this money was distributed in sums of 
from under £1 to £500 and upwards. 
He observed in England and Ireland 
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that half the total amount—[Sir Henry 
Setwin-Issetson: A quarter.]— was 
given, and, therefore, he would like to 
know on what principle the £10,000 
was arrived at? 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON hoped 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
would not be pressed to a Division ; for 
he was quite certain that if it were, very 
few Scotch Members would vote for it. 
It was proposed to reduce the Vote by 
£2,200, the salaries of the chairman and 
the secretary, and, therefore, to leave 
the Board in existence without either an 
official or a head. The hon. Gentleman 
had not stated the grounds on which he 
moved the reduction of the Vote, and 
seemed to forget that the Board of 
Supervision was created under the Act 
of 1845, on which the whole Poor Law 
system of Scotland was based, and the 
whole system would break down if the 
Board of Supervision were at once done 
away with. The proper course would 
be for the hon. Member ‘to move the 
repeal of the Act of 1845, which created 
the system. To take away the chair- 
man and secretary of one of the most 
important bodies in the Kingdom was cer- 
tainly most incongruous, and he should, 
therefore, vote against the Amendment, 
if the hon. Member proceeded to a Di- 
vision. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) hadtaken what might 
be called the popular view of the ques- 
tion—[‘‘No, no!” ]—at least as seen 
in the boroughs and the large centres 
of population. He (Mr. Mark Stewart) 
himself, however, had been chairman 
of a very large board, and had taken a 
very active interest in its working, and 
he could state most emphatically that 
many questions were solved and settled 
by the Board of Supervision, which 
otherwise would have involved litiga- 
tion to a very considerable extent. There 
was not the least hardship in the powers 
possessed by the Board; on the con- 
trary, he believed that under its manage- 
ment the affairs of the country were 
better managed than they were before. 
There were many very complicated 
questions of settlement, especially in 
the rural districts, which would other- 
wise have to be decided at great cost at 
the Court of Sessions, which were con- 
stantly settled by this Board in a very 
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satisfactory manner. Again, the Board 
undertook a greatdeal of correspondence, 
and often gave country boards very 
useful information as to the working of 
the Poor Law in other districts. If they 
did not have this central Board in Edin- 
burgh, they would only find themselves 
under the control of the central Depart- 
ment in London; and he, for one, had 
always been strongly opposed to cen- 
tralization. He did not wish to see more 
extended powers given to the Board; 
but he certainly thought something 
might be done to put it in a position to 
do greater good. There was another 
feature in the Board of Supervision that 
must not be forgotten—namely, that a 
pauper could appeal from his local board 
to the Board of Supervision, so that tho 
latter body was a great assistance in 
getting justice done to the poor in Scot- 
land. The hon. Member had laid great 
stress on the fact that the whole policy 
of the Board of Supervision was to make 
the poorhouse the test of pauperism. 
No doubt that was in many instances a 
very useful test, and it was a fair and 
honest thing that a man who could work 
and would not work should have that 
experiment tried on him. The Board 
was also of great assistance, not so much 
in reducing as in regulating the poor 
rate, by giving information about the 
working of the workhouse tests. He did 
not at all wish to see the Board done 
away with. At the same time, he knew 
that the audit was most imperfectly 
made, and if it were more perfect it 
would become a very useful instrument 
in effectually carrying out the Poor Law 
system of Scotland. Again, with regard 
to the dismissal of Inspectors, they all 
knew very well that, in rural districts 
especially, jealousies grew up between 
the Inspector and some of the par- 
ishioners, not at all on the question of 
his fitness, but on some side issue. Cer- 
tain individuals often had a great dislike 
to the Inspector, and, therefore, it was 
very important ‘that he should be pro- 
tected in doing his duty honestly and 
honourably, exposed as he was to very 
great temptations. He was not saying 
anything derogatory to the Poor Law 
Inspectors, who did their work very 
conscientiously ; but if they knew that 
their dismissal depended on the decision 
of a body elected by the popular voice, 
and not on the negative or affirmative 
of the Board of Supervision, they might 
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be influenced in their actions by the fear 
of popular opinion. He hoped, after 
hearing these reasons, that the House 
would have no difficulty in coming to a 
decision on this matter. It would cer- 
tainly, in his opinion, be a great mistake 
to do away with the Board of Supervi- 
sion in Edinburgh, which had done very 
good work, and was still capable of 
doing very good work, because of the 
cost of the Board, which, after all, con- 
sidering all things, was really very little 
indeed. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he believed, from all he had been 
able to ascertain, that the great majority 
of the Scotch Members did not coincide 
with the attack which the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) had 
made upon the Board of Supervision, 
and upon its working. That being so, 
after the admirable speech of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Mark Stewart), it was not 
necessary for him to go into details of 
the work of the Board, for he thought 
the merits of that work were now fairly 
submitted to the consideration of the 
Committee. The point raised by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for Greenock (Mr. James Stewart), as to 
the medical grants-in-aid, was raised on 
the Vote on Account, and the promise 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
put Scotland in a similar condition as to 
medical relief with England and Ireland 
was then spoken of. He need only re- 
peat the statement he then made, that 
the Treasury were quite prepared, as 
soon as the Bill now before the House, 
which placed Scotland in the same 
position as England and Ireland with 
regard to medical officers, had passed, 
to grant the same terms to that country 
as were enjoyed by other parts of the 
United Kingdom. The Treasury would 
then pay half the allowance to the 
medical officers, and the present grant 
of £10,000 would cease. 

Dr. CAMERON hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) would not divide 
on this Motion. He agreed entirely with 
him that the constitution of this Board 
was altogether anomalous, and that 
under a proper system of local boards it 
would be entirely unnecessary; yet he 
could quite understand the contention of 
hon. Members opposite that as parochial 
boards were now constituted it would be 
quite impossible to get along, at any 
rate, in the country districts, without 
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some central control. The position was 
very different in the towns and in 
the country. In the towns there was 
something like a representative board ; 
whereas in the counties, the constitution 
of the board was most anomalous. It 
sometimes comprised 500, 1,000, or even 
1,500 members—all the rate- paying 
owners, in fact, with half-a-dozen or a 
dozen of the rate-paying occupiers, some 
representatives of the Magistracy, and 
some of the Kirk Sessions. A board 
so constituted, often not having even a 
committee of management, could not 
be regulated in its action without some 
benevolent despotism of this kind. 
Therefore, he felt that if his hon. Friend 
took a division at the present moment, 
he would take it on a false issue. Though 
he quite agreed with him as to its faulty 
construction, and as to the inadvisability 
of taking the supervision and manage- 
ment of local affairs out of the hands of 
the ratepayers, he must say that as long 
as they had their local affairs in Scot- 
land managed by cumbrous bodies of 
this sort, he did not think they could get 
on without some official body to keep 
matters straight. As to what the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) had said about medical relief, 
he trusted this was not another of those 
long-deferred promises by which the 
heart of Scotland had been made sick. 
Ever since the commencement of the pre- 
sent Parliament they had been promised 
every year that as soon as some Act was 
passed which would place Scotland in the 
same position as England as to audit, that 
they should be placed in the same posi- 
tion also as to medical relief. He would 
suggest to the hon. Baronet that what 
was desired might be very easily ob- 
tained by insisting upon a proper sys- 
tem of audit, so far as regarded the ex- 
penditure in respect of which a Govern- 
ment subsidy was granted, and then 
placing them on an equal footing with 
the sister countries, so far as concerned 
the grant-in-aid. It was quite proper that 
the Government, before granting one 
farthing of money for which they would 
be called on to account, should insist on 
a most strict and scrutinizing audit. 
But the proper way to deal with the 
question was to bring in a Bill relating 
to that alone, instead of repeatedly pro- 
mising that at some paulo post future 
period Scotland should be put in the 
same position as England and Ireland. 
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If that were done, Scotland would soon 
be in a position to which she was justly 
entitled, and of which she had been de- 
prived for what seemed to him very in- 
adequate reasons. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
begged to explain, as he was afraid he 
had been misunderstood. The whole 
contention on the part of the Govern- 
ment was, that if an application was 
made for equal grants, Scotland must 
accept the same conditions as were ac- 
cepted by England and Ireland with re- 
gard to her medical officers. At present, 
those gentlemen were not appointed 
compulsorily, and they were dismissible 
at pleasure by the Scotch parochial 
board. These were not the conditions 
existing in England and Ireland, where 
these officers were subject to the Local 
Government Board. The Bill now be- 
fore the House put the two countries 
on the same footing, and as soon as 
it was carried the grant would be 
made. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN reminded the Com- 
mittee that this was not the first time 
the Board of Supervision had been at- 
tacked in that House. Ten years ago, it 
was attacked far more violently. In 
consequence, a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the charges made; and 
after sitting two years it issued a Report, 
which did not recommend that the 
powers of the Board should be dimi- 
nished, but, on the contrary, that they 
should be considerably increased. Asa 
member of three parochial boards, he 
could say that he never knew the Board 
of Supervision to interfere unnecessarily ; 
and, for his part, he believed the pa- 
rochial boards were glad to ask the ad- 
vice of the Board of Supervision, and 
that advice was always given most 
frankly, freely, and with great advantage 
to those who sought it, and to the poor 
of whom they had charge. As the hon. 
Member for the Wigtown Burghs (Mr. 
Mark Stewart) had said, if the Board 
of Supervision was abolished, they would 
only have in its place some central body 
in London, probably the Local Govern- 
ment Board. For his part, he objected 
most strongly to any such attempt at 
centralization, and he trusted that every 
Scotch Member would lift up his voice 
against the possibility of the Board of 
Supervision in Scotland being abolished, 
and that they would vote against the 
Amendment. 
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Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
he also believed that in the country 
parishes in Scotland, the Board of Super- 
vision had been in the habit of giving 
very excellent advice to the different 
boards throughout the country, and the 
general feeling of the great majority of 
the country parishes in Scotland was 
that they were perfectly satisfied with 
the constitution of the Board. He had 
been chairman of a board for many 
years, and he had always found the 
Board of Supervision most ready to give 
their advice to assist parochial boards 
in the administration of what was often 
a very difficult matter. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he had no 
doubt that the advice given by the 
Board of Supervision might occasion- 
ally be very excellent; but the question 
raised byhis hon. Friend(Mr. J. W. Bar- 
clay), and upon which the urban constitu- 
encies had a strong opinion, was whether 
the advice was worth paying for attherate 
of £2,200 a-year. He contended there 
was no Board of Supervision at all. 
There was a chairman who got £1,200 
a-year, and the secretary with £1,000 
a-year. No doubt, they interested them- 
selves a good deal in their work, and 
wrote a good many letters; but, as had 
already been shown, very little was ob- 
tained for the money. His hon. Friend 
did not ask that they should abolish the 
whole machinery of the Board, but that 
they should abolish these two unneces- 
sary gentlemen, and that the matter 
should be put into the hands of head- 
quarters for supervision. He (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) was speaking with some know- 
ledge of the feeling of his own consti- 
tuents, at any rate, when he said that in 
the urban districts of Scotland there was 
a strong feeling against the interference 
of this Board of Supervision, which was 
not responsible to Parliament. He knew 
nothing of the advantage of the Board 
to the country districts; but that was 
not the question raised. He should not 
advise his hon. Friend to divide on the 
present occasion, for the subject required 
further ventilation ; but he had no doubt 
that the agitation of the question would 
finally result in the country dispensing 
with the services of the chairman and 
secretary. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY re- 
minded the Committee that there had 
been many complaints against the dif- 
ferent boards in Scotland some years 
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ago, and that, in consequence, the Trea- 
sury had sent down a Commission under 
Lord Camperdown to enquire into their 
working ; and he felt quite sure the hon. 
Member for Dundee had never read the 
Report they gave of the Board of Super- 
vision or he would not have made the 
charges he had just made against that 
Board. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not attack 
the doings of the Board atall. Itappeared 
to him to be a most anomalous body, 
which might certainly be dispensed with 
if they had properly-constituted paro- 
chial boards throughout the country ; 
but, on the other hand, he was aware 
that the Committee reported that the 
charges brought against the Board were 
not substantiated. 

Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN re- 
marked, that the Sheriffs of Perth, Ren- 
frew, and Ross, were official members 
of the Board, and received £150 a-year 
each. He wanted to know why those 
Sheriffs especially were chosen members 
of the Board of Supervision? He knew 
they were appointed by the Act of Par- 
liament; but he wished to know why 
they were chosen, and what duties they 
performed ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) replied, that they were appointed, 
and their remuneration was fixed, by 
the Act of 1845. 

Srr DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he knew that. He wanted to know on 
what ground they were selected ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) said, they were named in the Sta- 
tute as members of the Board, and their 
remuneration was also fixed by the 
Statute. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was quite aware of the truth of what 
had been stated—namely, that the in- 
quiry referred to had resulted in show- 
ing that the Board of Supervision had 
done very good work. At the same time, 
he fully agreed with the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) in 
thinking that if they had local boards 
at all, it was injurious that they should 
be deprived of all power over their 
own officers, and that they should be 
obliged to apply to the Board of Super- 
vision every time they had to discharge 
one of their officials. He was also in- 
clined to think that the Board of Super- 
vision was somewhat afflicted with the 
view that it was necessary to adopt a 
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hard and harsh line of conduct towards 
the poor, and to force the local boards 
to send them to a poor house, when, 
perhaps, the latter board might be in 
favour of a more kindly, and, perhaps, 
on the whole, a more economical course. 
But, for all that, he knew that as things 
were then, it would be impossible to do 
away with some such officer as they had 
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and, therefore, he supposed his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. W. Barclay), in proposing 
to do away with the whole Board at one 
blow, had only taken that course in 
order to obtain an opportunity of sub- 
mitting his opinions upon this subject to 
the House. There was another view of 
the matter which he (Sir George Camp- 
bell) wished to place before the Com- 
mittee, and it was that the Board of 
Supervision was something more than 
the head of a Poor Law Department, 
for they had sanitary and other Depart- 
ments entrusted to them, and were, as 
a matter of fact, the sole representatives 
in Scotland of the body which in Eng- 
land would be called the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Now, there seemed to be 
a good deal of current opinion that some 
re-arrangement of the Board was desir- 
able, and he ventured to submit that 
its functions should be so adjusted that 
it should perform the duties of a Local 
Government Board. In the matter 
of statistics, he thought the Scotch 
people were ill-used. Personally, he 
took a great interest in statistics; and 
either during the last Session, or the 
Session before that, he had put a 
Question to the Government, and had 
obtained in reply a promise that the 
tabulated statistics of local affairs which 
were given with reference to England 
and Ireland should also be furnished 
with regard to Scotland. But a very 
considerable time had passed, and he 
was not aware that anything had been 
done to supply the statistics promised so 
long ago. He could not say whether it 
was the fault of the Board of Supervi- 
sion or not; but he hoped the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate would state 
what arrangements had been made to 
obtain the desired information for the 
House, and who was answerable that it 
had not been already supplied. For 
himself, he thought it should be the 
function of the Board of Supervision to 
supply these statistics, and if it was 
their fault that they had not done so, 
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he should vote very heartily for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire to punish them by abolish- 
ing them. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY rose to explain 
that he had no desire whatever for cen- 
tralization ; on the contrary, it was on 
account of his objection to centralization, 
that he objected to the Board of Super- 
vision. He wished that England and 
Scotiand should have local representa- 
tive boards to manage their own affairs. 
Under the present system, there was no 
representation in the rural districts, be- 
cause the administration of the poor 
laws was practically in the hands of the 
minister and his Kirk Session. That was 
an anomaly, inasmuch as the parish 
minister did not pay any poor-rate. It 
might be necessary, meanwhile, that 
the Board should exercise some control 
over the rural parishes. No confidence 
should be placed in the statement that 
localities could not manage their own 
affairs; he had no doubt whatever that 
they perfectly well knew how to do that, 
and there was no more reason for the 
Board of Supervision to control a 
parochial board, if representative, than 
there was for it to control a town coun- 
cil, or a board of police commissioners, 
bodies which had the control of a large 
sum of money. The Home Secretary 
had promised an Under Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and, in his opinion, 
this new official could very properly and 
advantageously discharge such duties as 
were now incumbent on the Board of 
Supervision. The Inspectors would re- 
port to him, and he, with a seat in this 
House, would be responsible. At pre- 
sent there was no one responsible for 
the administration of local business in 
Scotland but the Board of Supervi- 
sion ; but that Board was not represented 
in the House of Commons. An Under 
Secretary of State would take very much 
the place in Scotland that the Local Go- 
vernment Board took in England, and 
it was with that view he wished to 
abolish this irresponsible office of the 
Board of Supervision. He hoped that 
the powers of the Board would fall 
into the hands of the Under Secretary 
of State for Scotland promised by 
the Home Secretary; that the Inspec- 
tors should report to him just in the 
same way as the Inspectors of Mines 
and Collieries reported to the Home 
Secretary in England; that the new 
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Under Secretary should put a stop to 
the exercise of unnecessary control; and 
that he should be responsible to the 
House for the administration of local 
affairs in Scotland. He would be able 
to exercise all the control that Was neces- 
sary, and would be responsible to that 
House for proper administration. By 
this policy, centralization would be de- 
creased instead of being increased. 

Mr. RAMSAY, who rose amidst con- 
siderable interruption, said, it was not 
much of the time of the Committee or 
House that Scotland usually occupied, 
and he thought it was necessary thatthey 
should have a perfect understanding of 
the Vote. The only explanation the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) gave of the refusal to grant 
an additional sum to Scotland in aid of 
medical officers employed by the various 
parish boards was that the medical 
officers had not been properly appointed 
under the existing law of Scotland. 
Well, he should like the hon. Baronet 
to point out to him a single instance, a 
single parish in Scotland, for which a 
medical officer had not been appointed. 
No doubt, the hon. Baronet had a good 
acquaintance with Scotland; but so far 
as his (Mr. Ramsay’s) experience was 
concerned, he was not aware of a single 
instance in which any parish in Scotland 
had been left without a medical officer 
to take charge of the paupers within 
its limits. If that was so, what was the 
use of the hon. Baronet telling them 
that the officers should be compulsorily 
appointed? It was idle to give that as 
a reason for the Vote of £280,000 for 
England, as compared with £10,000 
for Scotland. If an anomaly of that 
kind was to be justified by some defect 
in the law of Scotland, he did not 
see in what manner they were ever to 
come to an equitable administration of 
public affairs. It was a fact that medical 
officers were appointed for every parish 
in Scotland. If they were not compul- 
sorily appointed, he did not know how 
it was that Scotch people came to be so 
considerate of the wants of the poor as 
to appoint a medical officer at their own 
expense for the paupers in every parish, 
when the officers were not appointed in 
that wayin England. If they continued 
the Vote to England, they should give a 
corresponding Vote to Scotland. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY : I beg leave 
to withdraw the Amendment, the dis- 
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cussion that has taken place having 
thoroughly satisfied me for the pre- 
sent. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) quite admitted the promise which 
had been given to the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell). He 
might explain that, after due inquiry, it 
was not thought necessary to increase 
the staff of the Board of Supervision for 
the purpose of collecting those statistics, 
because at that moment there was a 
Departmental Committee, sitting under 
the Chairmanship of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), to consider the best mode of 
collecting official statistics of that class 
in similar terms for the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,852, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, forthe Salaries of the 
Officers and Attendants of the Household of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other Ex- 
penses.”’ 


Mr. E. JENKINS begged to move 
the reduction of this Vote by the sum of 
£1,562 for the Queen’s Plates in Ireland. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Fins- 
bury (Sir Andrew Lusk), having moved 
that the money for the Queen’s Plate in 
Scotland should not be granted, he (Mr. 
E. Jenkins) thought it but fair that the 
Committee should endeavour to mete out 
to Ireland the same justice as to England 
and Scotland. The Irish Members, he 
was sure, would not feel that there 
was any impropriety or inconsistency in 
asking that this large sum spent in the 
encouragement of gambling in Ireland 
should be done away with. In the first 
place, it was but a mere pretence that 
this grant in any way assisted the im- 
provement of the breed of horses. He 
thought that no hon. Member in the 
Committee would get up to defend that 
view of the case. The country was so 
rich that it contained a great number of 
persons quite able to afford to improve 
the breed of horses without the incentive 
of running for the Queen’s Plates ; and, 
in his opinion, it was absolutely neces- 
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sary that the Plates should be abolished, 
Unhappily, the spirit of gambling was 
itself sufficiently active to induce people 
to breed horses for the purpose of en- 
abling the people to gamble. He ven- 
tured to say that there was not a single 
public school in the country in which 
there would not be a sweepstakes on the 
approaching Derby. Was it a proper 
thing to encourage these Queen’s Plates? 
The Metropolitan Racecourses Bill had 
been supported by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, on the ground 
that it was necessary to place some 
restrictions upon racing facilities in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Metro- 
polis, and the motive for the Bill was 
that these races collected together almost 
all the scum of the Kingdom. It could 
not be right that the Queen’s Plates 
should be voted for the purpose of giving 
such people the opportunity of gambling. 
Races were undoubtedly patronized by 
personsof respectability—persons sitting 
on the front Benches of the House—but 
for all that they were highly demoraliz- 
ing, and the Committee should not be 
called upon to vote money for the en- 
couragement of the practice of horse- 
racing, which led to riots and disturb- 
ances, and really made the places in the 
neighbourhood of which they were 
carried on unfit for the habitation of 
respectable persons. He would move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£1,562. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,290, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the. sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
of the Officersand Attendants of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other 
Expenses.’’—(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had heard with very great distress the 
observation of his hon. Friend below 
him (Mr. E. Jenkins), that the morals of 
the young men in the public schools of 
the country were being sapped by the 
habit of betting, which the hon. Member 
attributed to the existence of the Queen’s 
Plates. He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) was 
unable to consider the hon. Gentleman 
the best exponent in the Committee 
of the practices in the public schools of 
England, and had, in fact, reason to 
know that the statement was grossly 
exaggerated ; indeed, he knew perfectly 
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well that in very few public schools in 
England was there any betting what- 
ever, and what there was could certainly 
not be attributed to the Queen’s Plates. 
He received every year from the dis- 
cussion which arose upon this portion of 
the Estimates an increasing moral shock, 
because, in listening to the protests of 
his Scotch Friends, he knew them to be 
without reality, and mere sham. He 
would prove this incontestably by argu- 
ment and by fact. This Vote had been 
protested against by the Scotch Members 
on several occasions, and on one memo- 
rable occasion, four years ago, they took 
a Division and carried their point. The 
Committee consequently disallowed the 
Vote for Scotland, and what was the con- 
sequence? All Scotland was in a state 
of ferment during the whole of the 
succeeding 12 months. Members went 
home to their constituents only to be 
asked, what in the world have you done ? 
The next year his hon. Friends got the 
decision reversed, and actually succeeded 
in persuading the Treasury to pay them 
thesum previously disallowed. After that, 
he confessed that his faith in the virtue 
of his Scotch Friends was very much 
shaken. Now, the Irish Members had 
never objected to these Queen’s Plates ; 
on the contrary, they all wished they 
were larger, and maintained that instead 
of, as at present, being concentrated on a 
few spots, they should be diffused over 
the country. They also believed that 
the breed of horses in Ireland had been 
very materially improved by them ; but, 
if not, they were still willing to take the 
money, because it increased the enjoy- 
ments of the people. He ventured to 
remind the Conitnittes of what the 
Prime Minister had said—namely, that 
Ireland was discontented because she 
was not amused. Although he did not 
agree with that, there could be no ques- 
tion that there did exist a great defi- 
ciency in the amusements which brought 
together the people of England and Scot- 
land in Ireland—for, owing to other 
causes, there was a great gulph between 
the rich and the poor—and he rejoiced 
at the meetings which took place at 
the Curragh of Kildare, and elsewhere, 
where the rich and the poor, the land- 
lord and the tenant, and others who 
were divided by religious and social 
distinctions, met in the enjoyment of one 
common pastime. He wished to remind 
the Committee that the races in Ireland 
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were not usually of the kind called in 
England by the name of flat races, for 
they implied something in the shape of 
courage and jumping, a very large pro- 
portion of them being hurdle-races. For 
these reasons, he felt sure that the Com- 
mittee would not agree to the proposition 
of his hon. Friend, whose virtue, at any 
rate, was not appreciated in Scotland, 
against the deprivation of money which 
his constituents had for so long en- 
joyed ; and who, if they succeeded in 
taking it away, would certainly not help 
the Irish Members to get back their 
share. 

Mr. ISAAO thought that the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) 
committed a mistake in looking upon 
racing as an immoral sport. He wasin 
error, also, in referring to a Bill which 
had passed in ‘another place’”’ that 
night as a condemnation of racing on 
the part of the House. That Bill had 
really nothing to do with the question 
before the Committee, as it was only 
passed by that House with the view to 
suppress small races in the vicinity of 
London, which had become a disturbance 
and an annoyance to the neighbourhood 
in which they were held. That had 
nothing to do with the great races of 
the country, which were most advan- 
tageous in encouraging the production 
and rearing of horses. He therefore 
thought it would be wrong in the Com- 
mittee to assent to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Dundee, as they would 
thereby deprive Ireland of an encourage- 
ment which she richly deserved, which 
was at once an amusement for the people, 
and an incentive to improvement in the 
breed of horses—an essential element 
in Irish prosperity. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL hoped 
that the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Jenkins) would press his Motion to a 
Division. It was a farce to say that 
these grants really encouraged the breed 
of horses; that was not done by means 
of the horses trained for races, as they 
consisted of the most weedy animals. 
Those races were a source of great de- 
moralization to horses and men, and set a 
very bad example in the neighbourhoods 
where they were held, and far beyond. 
One of the evils from these races was the 
encouragement it gave to betting all 
over the country; in many a school in 
the country sweepstakes took place 
over these races, and the same occurred 
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in India, in the Colonies, and in every 
part of the English-speaking world. 
It was a source of demoralization not 
only to young men, but to young women. 
It was a farce that they should make 
laws against lotteries, and yet permit 
great sweepstakes on races. This was 
a subject upon which he had had some 
experience, for, when in India, he had 
to put down the sweepstake lotteries. 
These things had grown into an enor- 
mous abuse, and, in spite of great un- 
popularity, he had exerted his authority 
to put them down. In his opinion, 
the giving of these Plates encouraged 
gambling of this kind, and it was in- 
consistent that Parliament should sup- 
port them while it condemned lotteries. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER had no wish to 
take exception to hon. Members for Scot- 
land taking part in a debate upon a ques- 
tion which related entirely to Ireland ; 
for he had always maintained that every 
hon. Member had an absolute right to 
discuss every matter brought before the 
House of Commons without any refer- 
ence to what particular part of the 
United Kingdom he might happen to re- 
present. At the same time, he thought 
that considering the Representatives of 
Scotland had already challenged the 
principle of the Vote for Queen’s Plates 
in connection with that part of the 
United Kingdom which they themselves 
represented, it was rather a strong 
course for Scotch Members to raise 
that identical question again in the case 
of the Queen’s Plates for Ireland. That 
seemed to him to be rather infringing 
the salutary Rule which forbade discus- 
sion of the same question twice over. He 
would not weary the Committee by going 
over again the arguments in favour of 
the retention of those Plates; for he 
thought that it had been sufficiently 
shown that the voice of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives was entirely in their favour. 
For these reasons, he hoped that the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), 
who, he believed, was himself an advo- 
cate of the principle of Home Rule, 
would not persist in going to a Divi- 
sion. 

Mr.WHITWELLobserved, that these 
Queen’s Plates had been under discussion 
on many previous occasions, and he 
should like the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to give some information with re- 
gard to them. A promise had been 
given on several occasions that the grant 
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should be divided so as really to make 
it advantageous to the breeding of 
horses; but they had not yet been told 
what was the proper appropriation of 
this Vote, or whether the system was 
under revision. For his part, he would 
rather make the Vote larger in a year, 
and properly appropriate it, in order to 
encourage the breeding of horses, in- 
stead of applying it, as at present, in a 
disadvantageous manner. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER observed, that 
the question of the distribution of these 
Plates was under consideration. In one 
instance, it having been represented that 
a meeting was not of a character to 
justify giving a Plate to it, the Plate 
was transferred to another meeting. 
The instance to which he referred was 
that of Londonderry, where the races 
were certainly not in a very flourishing 
condition; the Plate was transferred 
from there to the City of Galway, where 
a rising meeting was established; and 
it was thought that good results would 
be produced by giving the Plate to it. 
He said this to show that the money was 
not appropriated in any obsolete lines ; 
and how it could be further distributed 
in order to encourage the breeding of 
horses would from time to time be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he would not 
have risen again, if it had not been that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
charged him with inconsistency in 
moving the reduction of the Vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
him as a Home Ruler; but he denied 
that he belonged to that Party. He 
wished to point out that the sum of 
£218 had been allowed to Scotland in 
respect of these Plates; whereas it was 
intended to give £1,562 to Ireland, and 
he, therefore, thought that the Scotch 
Members had some right to protest 
against this attempt to win Ireland, or, 
practically, to bribe it, by giving it this 
sum. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had said that in pure and moral London- 
derry the races were not successful, and 
that, in consequence of it, the Govern- 
ment were obliged to go to the wilds of 
Galway to carry out one of these amazing 
meetings. 

Mr O'SHAUGHNESSY did not 
think that the Chief Secretary for Ive- 
land was very much to blame for speak- 
ing of the hon Member for Dundee as a 
Home Ruler, for he did make some of 
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his Irish constituents believe that he 
was in favour of it. He rose, however, 
for the purpose of protesting against 
one expression of the hon. Member— 
namely, that in which he described these 
meetings as resorts for scoundrelism. 
He thought that was an undue, and that 
he would be right in saying a very im- 
proper, expression. The Irish penantey 
went to races, and behaved themselves 
in the most decent manner, and like 
Christians, and no complaint could be 
made against them. They freely entered 
into the sport, and took great pleasure 
in the amusement. The hon. Gentleman 
evidently took his idea of race-meetings 
from some which were held near Glas- 
gow, or, perhaps, some of the London 
races. He did not suppose that he had 
had a large experience in those matters ; 
but when he came down to the Com- 
mittee, and described those meetings 
as resorts for scoundrelism, he thought 
it would be wise to make himself better 
informed first. 

Masor NOLAN did not think that 
the epithet applied to Galway by the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jen- 
kins) was entirely justified, although he 
was sorry to say that the county was 
very much poorer in some parts than in 
others. The hon. Member, however 
well he might speak upon political 
questions within his knowledge, was 
extremely ignorant on many facts con- 
nected with Ireland. Speaking about 
these races in Ireland, he had alleged 
that a good deal of gambling took place 
there. No doubt, a certain amount of 
gambling took place in Ireland ; but the 
extraordinary part was that it was only 
in connection with English races. Al- 
most the same number of people betted 
in Dublin and Ireland as did so in Lon- 
don and Glasgow ; but this betting took 
place on the English races, and was in 
no way affected by the Queen’s Plates. 
In connection with the effect of the 
Queen’s Plates upon the breeding of 
horses, he might say that a gentleman 
who knew a good deal about these 
matters had recently told him that horses 
were very often bred in Ireland and 
sent out of the country for racing pur- 

oses, and then returned again for 
reeding ; and, were there no races in 
Ireland, gentlemen would not keep their 
horses there. Thus it was that the 
races held tended to keep up a proper 
stock of horses in Ireland, and those 
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races mainly depended for their con- 
tinuance upon the Queen’s Plates. A 
very little money was given to the 
country for this purpose—about £1,500 
—and the hon. Member was quite right 
in saying that only £200 was _— in 
Scotland for the same object. But the 
hon. Member for Dundee’s real com- 
plaint was that Scotland was not de- 
moralized to the same extent as Ireland. 
In his opinion, both countries got too 
little for this purpose. He would wish, 
however, to make some remarks with 
respect to the distribution of the grant 
for Queen’s Plates. He thought it was 
a mistake to have races at the Curragh, 
although it was quite erroneous to allege 
that the race did harm to the towns. 
The fact was that a great objection to 
the way in which the Queen’s Plates 
were distributed was that most of the 
races at which they were given were 
nearly 30 miles from any large town. 
The people, therefore, had great diffi- 
culty in getting to the courses where 
those races were held. He thought that 
a certain number of races should be run 
nearer each large town. He would re- 
commend this point to the consideration 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland; for 
although trainers might wish to have 
the races run at their own doors, yet 
it would give more amusemert to the 
people if the races were more equally 
distributed. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN observed, 
that the question of the distribution 
of the Queen’s Plates in Ireland had 
been raised in that House on several 
previous occasions. At the present time 
very small sums were raced for, and he 
did not think that the management of 
the grant for Queen’s Plates was con- 
ducted in the best manner. It seemed 
to him that if the sum of £1,500 was 
divided and allocated to the four Pro- 
vinces, to be raced for in alternate years, 
while they would increase the amuse- 
ment of the people, the stakes might be 
made so considerable as to encourage 
improvement in the breed of horses. At 
the present moment, such small sums as 
£100 were not a sufficiently strong con- 
sideration to induce a man to breed horses 
for a particular race; whereas, if the 
money were divided in the way he had 
suggested, and the races run alternately 
in the four Provinces, he believed an 
inducement would be held out to the 
breeders of horses, 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :— Ayes 44; 

Noes 165.: Majority 121.—(Div. List, 

No. 89.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
before the Vote was agreed to, he 
wished to refer to two officers in the 
Household of the Lord Lieutenant of 
whom no mention had been made that 
evening —he meant the two “ gentle- 
men at large.” There was evidently 
great extravagance in connection with 
the maintenance of the Vice-regal 
establishment in Ireland, arising espe- 
cially from the number of officers who 
were attached to the personal Staff 
of the Viceroy, including, as they did, 
a private secretary, several aides-de- 
camp, a steward of the household, a 
gentleman in waiting, a master of the 
horse, a gentleman usher, a cham- 
berlain, besides the two ‘ gentlemen 
at large.” Now, Her Majesty had a 
great Viceroy in another part of Her 
Dominions, and he had some knowledge 
of the establishments which were kept 
up by him. In the case of the Viceroyalty 
in India, with which he was acquainted, 
the Representative of the Sovereign had 
a far more important charge committed 
to him than the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ; but the former, nevertheless, had 
only one private secretary, one military 
secretary—who had separate functions 
to perform—and three or four aides- 
de-camp. He could see no good rea- 
son, therefore, why, in addition to the 
various other officers which he had 
mentioned, the Lord Lieutenant should 
be furnished with two ‘‘ gentlemen at 
large ;”’ and he should, therefore, move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£258—the amount of their salaries. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum not exceeding £5,596, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Salaries of 
the Officers and Attendants of the Household of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other Ex. 
penses.”—(Sir George Campbell.) 


Masor O’BEIRNE begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£328, the amount of the salaries of two 
aides-de-camp attached to the Staff of 
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the Lord Lieutenant at Dublin Castle. 
It appeared that on the Staff of the 
Viceroy of India there were only eight 
aides-de-camp, while there were 11 on 
that of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He saw no Are reason why that large 
numbershould be maintained on the Irish 
establishment; and he felt perfectly 
satisfied that if the Lord Lieutenant 
himself were consulted in the matter, he 
would say that eight aides-de-camp 
would be sufficient for all the purposes 
for which such officers were required. 
To have a greater number was to waste 
the public money, and to withdraw offi- 
cers unnecessarily from the discharge of 
their regimental duties, to the disad- 
vantage of the Service; for it was a com- 
plete mistake that the regiments of the 
Army were now over-officered. The real 
state of the case was the veryreverse. The 
number of officers were far too few, and 
he feared that such appointments as 
those of which he was speaking were 
kept up mainly in order that the autho- 
rities at the Horse Guards might have 
a large amount of patronage at their 
disposal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
he could not put the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, as there 
was a Motion for the reduction of the 
Vote already before the Committee. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, as a 
matter of fact, the salaries of only four 
aides-de-camp instead of 11, as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Leitrim (Major O’Beirne) seemed to 
supposé, were defrayed out of the Esti- 
mates. It was all very well, he might 
add, to criticize the number of officers 
on the Staff of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, as the Member for Kircaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) had done; but 
the real question was whether it was or 
was not expedient to maintain the Office 
of Viceroy in that country? If the 
answer was in the affirmative, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Vice- 
regal Court should be kept up with be- 
coming state. He did not believe that 
the people of Ireland wished to see the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant abolished, nor 
did he think they would like to see its 
dignity impaired. 

itn, MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was quite clear that some hon. Mem- 
bers who objected to the expenditure on 
the establishment of the Lord Lietenant 
of Ireland were opposed to the con- 
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tinuance of the Vice-regal Office itself. 
Now, the question of abolishing or re- 
taining the Office was one which had 
been frequently raised ; and, no doubt, 
people entertained different opinions 
upon it, both in this country and 
in Ireland. His own belief was, how- 
ever, that the great majority of the 
Irish people were decidedly in favour of 
continuing the Office, and upon this 
ground among others—that, so long as it 
continued to exist, it furnished tangible 
and distinct evidence of the differences 
by which the two countries were sepa- 
rated. He should, indeed, regard the 
abolition of the Office as a great disaster 
for Ireland, and it seemed to him a most 
extraordinary thing that any hon. Mem- 
ber should object to the small sum of 
£285 for the salaries of two officers 
whose services were required to keep up 
the dignity of the Representative of the 
Sovereign. The two “ gentlemen at 
large” were, he thought, very cheap at 
the price, seeing that they had to be 
constantly at the beck and call of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Those who opposed 
the Vote that evening appeared to him 
to forget that the functions of the Irish 
Viceroy were very different from those 
which the Governor General of India 
had to discharge. One of the most im- 
portant duties of the Lord Lieutenant, 
with the two ‘‘gentlemen at large”’ and 
his aides-de-camp, was to keep up to a 
proper standard the social amenities of 
the Irish capital, and to see that young 
ladies attending the balls at Dublin 
Castle were duly provided with partners. 
Now, in India, although it might be 
deemed desirable that the Viceroy should 
do everything in his power to influence 
favourably to us the male portion of the 
population, he did not believe there 
was much hope that we could produce 
an impression on the female portion of 
it, or that we should gain much by 
doing so. Everyone, moreover, was 
aware that, great as was the influence 
of the ladies in England, it was doubly 
great in Ireland; and it was, there- 
fore, in his opinion, most desirable that 
the most eligible men should be selected 
by the Lord Lieutenant to fulfil those 
functions, which, hitherto, whether under 
Whig or Tory Governments, had been 
performed with much credit to them- 
selves and satisfaction to the country, 
by those officers whose salaries it was 
now sought to cut off. For his own 
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part, he should certainly vote against 
the proposed reduction. 


Service Estimates. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Masor O’BEIRNE said, he would 
now move the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £328, the salaries of two 
aides-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant. 
He urged in support of the reduction 
the trifling nature of the duties, such as 
occasionally attending the Vice-regal re- 
ceptions for an hour or two, which those 
officers had to perform. Their position 
was very different from that of aides-de- 
camp in India, who had very arduous 
duties imposed upon them. But the 
great objection, in his opinion, to the 
employment of so many officers as 
aides-de-camp in Ireland was that they 
were, in consequence, withdrawn from 
their regiments, which, as he had al- 
ready stated, were, as matters now 
stood, under-officered. . 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,524, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
of the Officers and Attendants of the House- 
hold of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
other Expenses.” —(Major 0’ Beirne.) 


Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA opposed 
the reduction of the Vote, and expressed 
a hope that hon. Members would refrain 
from nibbling, as they had been doing 
that evening, at the establishment of the 
Lord Lieutenant. He could not help 
thinking that it was scarcely worthy of 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne) to take the 
mode which he had just done of endea- 
vouring to prove how much better he 
understood the matter of Staff appoint- 
ments than the authorities at the Horse 
Guards, though, perhaps, he did. He 
hoped, however, he would abstain from 
nibbling any further at the small Vote 
under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. . 

Mr. STACPOOLE was one of those 
who regretted exceedingly that the Office 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was not 
abolished, and that one of the Royal 
Princes did not take up his residence in 
Ireland instead. But, so long as the 
Viceroyalty was maintained, he did not 
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see how the services of such officers as 
those whose salaries it was now sought 
to strike out of the Estimates could pro- 
perly be dispensed with. As to the 
argument that officers were kept away 
from their regiments by being appointed 
aides-de-camp, and that the Army con- 
sequently suffered, he could only say 
that it was an argument which was 
equally applicable to the case of a gene- 
ral officer who had an aide-de-camp. 
It seemed to him, he must confess, to 
be scarcely worthy of Irish Members 
especially to quibble about so paltry 
an item in a Vote which was itself very 
small. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Stacpoole), he felt more disposed 
to be influenced by the arguments of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Leitrim (Major O’Beirne) than by those 
which he had urged. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), 
he might add, deprecated what he 
termed nibbling at the Vote; but if 
some hon. Member did not commence in 
that way, Votes would never be reduced at 
all. If hon. Members were dissatisfied 
with the very small reduction now pro- 
posed, it would be easy to meet that ob- 
jection by moving a larger reduction. 
If they were not disposed to cut off a 
shilling, there was no reason why their 
wishes should not be consulted by ask- 
ing the Committee to reduce the Vote by 
hundreds or thousands. He entirely 
deprecated, however, the attempt to 
silence those who desired to criticize the 
Vote, by the allegation that they were 
merely nibbling at the establishment of 
the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. His 
own opinion was that it was an estab- 
lishment which required to be nibbled 
at very much; and if a Member of that 
House wished to do his duty, he must 
not rest content with cutting it only 
down, but must direct his attention to 
other Royal and semi-Royal establish- 
ments with a similar object—for there 
were very many of them in whose case 
it would be well to have the expendi- 
ture very much diminished. He hoped, 
therefore, the hon. and gallant Member 
for Leitrim: (Major O’Beirne) would 
press his Amendments to a Division. It 
was, he contended, perfectly absurd that 
the public money shouldbe frittered away 
in order to enable certain young gentle- 
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man in Dublin to make love to the 
ladies, as if Irish gentlemen could not 
and would not make themselves amiable 
to the fair sex without any such adven- 
titious advantages. 

Mr. BRUEN happened to know 
several gentlemen who occupied the 
position of aide-de-camp in Ireland, and 
could bear testimony to the fact that 
some of them were officers of Militia re- 
giments, who had during a great part 
of the year no regimental duties to per- 
form. It could not fairly be argued, 
therefore, that their regiments suffered 
from their attendance at the Vice-regal 
Court. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the argument of the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) was 
scarcely a logical one. He seemed to as- 
sume that Irish Members wanted to re- 
duce the Vote; but he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), at all events, must beg to enter 
a most distinct protest against any such 
reduction. In his opinion, the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as long as 
it was kept up at all, should be main- 
tained with proper state, because the 
person who occupied it was the Repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign. He had no 
wish, therefore, even to nibble at the 
establishment in question. He believed 
that the longer we could uphold our 
Constitution under a Crowned Head, the 
better would it be for all parts of the 
United Kingdom. He had no sympathy 
whatever with Republicanism in any 
shape or form; and he did not, there- 
fore, agree with his hon. Friend in the 
expediency of commencing the nibbling 
process which he appeared to approve. 
He declined to nibble at the Vote, be- 
cause he desired to see it passed to the 
full amount. Entertaining those views, — 
he could not go into the Lobby with his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Leitrim (Major O’Beirne), who, he might 
observe, did not seem to be very well in- 
formed on the subject ; for he evidently 
was ignorant of the fact that many of 
the officers attached to the Staff of the 
Lord Lieutenant did not belong to the 
regular Army at all, but to the Militia. 
That being so, their services could not be 
lost to the Army, as he would féad the 
Committee to suppose. 

Mr. STACPOOLE pointed out that 
out of the 11 or 12 aides-de-camp in Ire- 
land only 4 were paid, and that their 
pay amounted to only 10s. 6d. a-day 
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each. He must, therefore, repeat that 
the sort of quibbling in which some Irish 
Members had thought fit to indulge that 
evening was scarcely becoming to them. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) laboured under a great 
mistake, if he supposed that officers were 
not kept away from their regiments in 
consequence of holding the position of 
aide-de-camp, to the injury of the Ser- 
vice. They were absent from their regi- 
ments during the summer months, when 
their services were most needed. That 
was a state of things against which he 
felt it his duty to protest. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 49; 
Noes 193: Majority 144.—(Div. List, 
No. 90.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £24,840, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin and 
London, and Subordinate Departments.”’ 


Mr. WHITWELL said, he must 
oppose the Vote. As hon. Members 
were aware, the whole of the North of 
England, including Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
and even part of Lancashire, were 
greatly concerned at the very large 
amount of disease which had been im- 
ported into those counties from Ireland. 
At one time, a very proper and strict 
inspection of all cattle from Ireland 
took place at the ports of entry; but 
since the middle of iast year the whole 
of the Inspectors on the English side 
had been removed, and almost imme- 
diately after foot-and-mouth disease, as 
well as pleuro-pneumonia, broke out, 
and it had been ascertained, from per- 
fectly authenticated cases, that the 
disease came from Ireland. A system 
of inspection, it was true, had been 
established on the Irish side; but he 
was sure that hon. Members for Ireland 
felt just as much as he did the extreme 
importance and the great desirability of 
not neglecting any precaution for pre- 
venting any disease being transhipped, 
Not only did large quantities of cattle 
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come from Ireland which found their 
way so far as Yorkshire and even Nor- 
folk, but great quantities of breeding 
stock were now being brought over, and 
that rendered it all the more necessary 
that there should be the most rigid sys- 
tem of inspection. Yet the number of 
Inspectors appointed for the whole of 
Ireland was six, and two travelling 
Inspectors, and the whole amount paid 
them was some £3,000 and odd pounds, 
The ports at which cattle were imported 
were Liverpool, Barrow, Whitehaven, 
Fort Carlisle, Stranraer, and Ardrossan. 
On some days 1,000 head of cattle were 
shipped from Belfast alone, in one day, 
to inspect which but two Inspectors were 
allowed. From a Returnhe had recently 
obtained, he found that, although there 
were 20 ports in Ireland from which 
cattle could be shipped, there were but 
10 Inspectors in all, including the Chief 
Inspector and the Assistant Inspector. 
He admitted that there was a name 
attached to every port as that of the 
Inspector; but he contended that the 
system at present was very incomplete, 
and he should much prefer the restora- 
tion of inspection on the English side. 
After a good deal of pressure the Go- 
vernment decided that it would be more 
satisfactory to the Irish exporters if the 
inspection were on that side, and, conse- 
quently, the Inspectors at the ports he 
had named were removed. At the pre- 
sent time, therefore, the cattle were put 
straight from the ship on to the railway, 
and carried into the country. As a re- 
sult, three cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease had been traced to Fort Carlisle 
alone. It was very clear that the in- 
spection was inefficient; but he could 
not move to increase the Vote, and, 
therefore, in order to raise the whole 
question formally and in Order, he 
would move the reduction of the Vote 
by £400, so reducing the salary of the 
Professional Adviser of the Irish Vete- 
rinary Department from £800 to £400. 
It was most important that cattle coming 
from Ireland should be free from disease, 
as, of course, if the buyers knew all the 
cattle were certainly free from any taint, 
they would give more for them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £24,440, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
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and Expenses of the Offices of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Dub- 


lin and London, and Subordinate Departments.” 
—(Mr. Whitwell.) 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked whe- 
ther, if the Amendment were put, it 
would afterwards be competent for him 
to move the reduction of the Vote by a 
further sum ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN, in reply, said, that 
he would be quite in Order. 

Masor NOLAN quite understood that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) was merely 
nominal. The Cattle Plague Act had 
only just got into working in Ive- 
land; but a great deal of good was 
being done, and he could not understand 
why the hon. Member should advocate 
inspection on the English instead of on 
the Irish side of the Channel. Last 
winter he (Major Nolan) visited several 
places in England where cattle were 
disembarked. Formerly, they were un- 
shipped, and left to stand about in open 
places, very often in the wet, before 
they could be put into the trains; but 
the railway people told him that they 
had not half so much to do, or half so 
much trouble, that the cattle were at 
once put on the trains, and were far 
more comfortable. He had noobjection 
to English inspection as well; but he 
could not understand why the inspection 
could not be done just as well in Ire- 
land, and certainly it took place under 
far more favourable circumstances. He 
would heartily support the hon. Member 
in any attempt to improve and perfect 
the inspection in Ireland; but if he 
attempted to remove it, he certainly 
should oppose him, for any such at- 
tempt he should regard merely as an 
effort to revive Protection in disguise. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, whe- 
ther the present inspection was satisfac- 
tory or not he would not say; but it 
was certain that the moment the English 
inspection was removed, there was a 
great importation of disease into that 
part of the country. He did not wonder 
that the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Whitwell) had brought forward this 
subject ; for his county, considering its 
size, contained more valuable cattle than 
any other in England. In his opinion, 
the present inspection was not sufficient, 
and he would heartily support any 
Motion for increasing the number of 
Inspectors. 
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Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG 
trusted the Committee would continue 
the present system; for, in his opinion,the 
system of inspection at the port of em- 
barkation was a far the most satisfactory. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought there should be no difference of 
opinion amongst the Committee that in- 
spection ought to be thoroughly and 
properly carried out. Considering the 
present depressed state of agriculture, 
there was certainly one thing against 
which the farmers should have pro- 
tection, and that was the importation 
of disease. They, none of them, he 
believed, objected to the inspection 
in Ireland, and, for his part, he was 
decidedly of opinion that it ought to be 
made there; but he did wish to impress 
upon his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland the importance 
and the absolute necessity of making the 
inspection both sufficient and efficient. 
If disease had come into the North of 
England from Ireland, the inspection 
certainly could not be sufficient and 
efficient now, and he wanted his right 
hon. Friend to promise them that it 
would be made so in the future. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY understood 
that some very suitable accommodation 
was offered for the shipping of cattle at 
Waterford, and if those offers had been 
accepted, they certainly would not have 
had these complaints about Milford 
Haven. He should like to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland had availed himself 
of this offer from Waterford, which was 
now one of the most important ports for 
the shipment of cattle in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER explained that 
the Act had only been in operation a few 
months, and, it could not, therefore, be 
a matter of surprise if the machinery 
was not at present quite in working order; 
but, certainly, until he heard the obser- 
vations of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell), he was 
entirely unaware of the existence of 
these complaints with regard to the im- 
portation of disease. He could not as- 
certain that any reports or complaints 
had reached the English Veterinary 
Office, and certainly none had reached 
his own; but he would certainly give 
the matter his immediate attention. He 
believed the point as to the inspection at 
the various ports was already being in- 
quired into. 
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Mr. CLARE READ was very -glad 
the attention of his right hon. Friend 
had been called to the matter, for he 
remembered perfectly well that it was 
the opinion of the Committees which in- 
quired into the Cattle Diseases Acts that 
the Irish Veterinary Department, some 
years ago, was both undermanned and 
underpaid. He saw that there had beena 
very considerable increase in the number 
of Inspectors; but if the inspection in 
Ireland was to be of any use at all, it 
must be very much better than it had 
been in previous years. He believed 
that, as a rule, veterinary surgeons did 
not abound in Ireland, and that a good 
many had been imported from England; 
but he had also heard that one or two 
young vets who had gone over there 
were so badly paid that they were 
obliged to come back. 

Mr. SHAW believed that the inspec- 
tion at the ports was very efficient ; but 
in the country districts it was very dif- 
ficult to get Inspectors, from the want of 
knowledge of diseases of animals which 
prevailed. He would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that he should make the 
Irish Veterinary Department a teaching 
Department. At present, there was no 
school of veterinary teaching whatever 
in Ireland. In the County of Cork they 
were trying to do something in connec- 
tion with the medical schools which the 
Government were going to establish, in 
order to teach veterinary science to the 
farmers. A very few thousands a-year 
would establish a school of veterinary 
science, for the county gentlemen were 
quite ready to come forward with a sup- 
plementary grant. He did not believe 
the Government could spend money more 
usefully, and they would also prevent 
the shipment of diseased cattle. Very 
often, he believed, such cattle were sent 
to the port through pure ignorance of 
what was the matter with them on the 
part of their owners. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he did not 
wish to press his Motion; but he might 
say that he was well acquainted with 
this subject, and was sure that if it 
were investigated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, he would come to the same opinion 
upon it as he (Mr. Whitwell) had 
done. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


{COMMONS} 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the question involved in the considera- 
tion of the Vote was a very large one, 
and unless the Government would pass 
it over, he should move to report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought that the 
Vote had been sufficiently discussed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that, 
under those circumstances, it only re- 
mained for him to move to report Pro- 
gress. If they were to go into the 
matter fully, there would be no possi- 
bility of the discussion being finished 
under two or three hours. Moreover, 
two or three other Votes would cause a 
similar discussion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(J/r. 
O’ Shaughnessy.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped the hon. 
and learned Member would not strive 
to postpone the Vote. It was.an annual 
Vote, and he was not aware of any 
new matter that had arisen in con- 
nection with it. As he had heard no 
arguments in favour of reporting Pro- 
gress, he really could not consent to the 
Motion. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY declined to 
withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY observed, 
that some Votes following this would 
also require considerable discussion. 
Everyone who knew the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) was aware that he 
never took objections unless they were 
well-founded, and for the purpose of 
obtaining proper criticism. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had now, in effect, 
classed the hon. and learned Member 
amongst those who wilfully obstructed 
Business ; and, therefore, he should 
support his hon. and learned Friend 
in his opposition to going further. He 
thought the time had come when the 
Committee was well justified in re- 
porting Progress. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY was firm in 
his wish to report Progress. He made 
the Motion for the purpose of recalling 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that on a previous occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, while objecting to the 
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general terms of a Motion he (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) had brought forward, 
had stated that it was the intention of 
the Government to place in that House, 
in the hands of a responsible Minister, 
all Irish matters connected with the 
Treasury. That was a most important 
subject, and his Motion was to remind 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland of his 
promise. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had no 
wish to carry on the discussion, and that 
if the House was not in a humour to 
proceed with the Estimates, he did not 
wish to press them to do so. He must, 
however, take exception to what had 
been stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick. What he origi- 
nally said had no reference whatever to 
the Vote before the Committee, but re- 
ferred to the Vote for the Office of 
Works. If, however, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), and other hon. Mem- 
bers, wished to raise a serious discus- 
sion on this and the succéeding Votes, 
he should have no objection to reporting 
Progress. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK hoped that the 
Committee would not proceed further 
with Supply that night, as they had 
already been engaged upon it for seven 
hours, and he thought it was a very fair 
proposition that Progress should be then 
reported. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he acceded 
to the proposition to report Progress ; 
but he only wished now to take the Vote 
for the Registrar General’s Office, which 
was unopposed. 


Summary 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question, by. leave, with- 
drawn. 


(16.) £13,109, to complete the sum 
” Registrar General’s Office, Ire- 
and. 


(17.) £18,596, to complete the sum 
for the Valuation and Boundary Survey, 
Ireland. “ 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported - 


morrow ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


{May 12, 1879} 
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SUMMARY JURISDICTION BILL. 
[Brix 69-138.] 
(Ur. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Solicitor General, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 9th May. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Supplemental Provisions. 


Clauses 22 to 27, inclusive, agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


Clause 28 (Cost of prosecution of in- 
dictable offences dealt with summarily). 


Mr. PAGET moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 16, line 30, to leave out 
all after “‘ section” to ‘‘shillings,” in- 
clusive, in line 32. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS assented to 
the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 29 (Power of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to make rules). 

Mr. HICKS begged to move that the 
clause be struck out. It appeared to him 
that the rules which the clause directed to 
bedrawn up by the Lord Chaucellor should 
be inserted in the Billitself. The clause 
gave power to the Lord Chancellor to 
make such rules and regulations, and to 
draw up tables of costs and charges and 
other matters. It appeared to him that 
all these matters ought to be inserted in 
the Bill, so that persons who took up the 
Act might know what the law was, and 
that the magistrates who had to carry it 
out might also be informed of it from the 
Act itself. Hesubmitted that there was 
plenty of time between this and the third 
reading of the Bill to enable the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill to 
prepare a fresh clause which should con- 
tain all those regulations. The Bill 
would then be left in such a form that 
the law could be at once clearly ascer- 
tained from it. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
Committee would allow the clause to 
stand. What was proposed by the pre- 
sent clause was merely what was usual 
under the circumstances, and was the 
case with the Judicature Act. It was 
impossible to make these rules by Act 
of Parliament, and hon. Members should 
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remember that they dealt with very tri- 
vial matters. Moreover, if inserted in 
the Act itself, it would be impossible to 
vary the rules, if there were a necessity 
for it, without afresh Act. 

Sir HENRY JAMES thought that, 
in this case, the rules were too technical 
for the Committee to enter into them. 
Still, he thought the House had grown 
too much into the habit of delegating its 
' powers to others. The Home aoe be 
had stated that in the Judicature Act 
power was given to the Judges to frame 
rules. He might say that in the Act of 
1875 the rules were inserted, but that 
in 1876 a power was given to the Judges 
to make rules, which power they had 
exercised in such a manner as to en- 
tirely alter the spirit of the Act. In 
such technical matters as the present 
Act dealt with, he thought that it was 
better to give the Lord Chancellor power 
to make the rules. He noticed that the 
rules were to come into operation before 
they were laid upon the Table of the 
House. That should be altered, so that 
the House might have an opportunity 
of discussing the rules before they came 
into operation. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) observed, that 


the matter had been fully considered. B 


What had been done arose from the 
necessity of the case in making. some 
provision for what must be done before 
Parliament met. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 30 (Power to provide place for 
holding petty sessions), agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Part II. 
Amendment of Procedure. 


Clauses 31 to 38, inclusive, agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


On the Motion of Mr. AssHEron Cross, 
Clause 39 (Pleadings and forfeitures) 
verbally amended, and added to the Bill. 


Clauses 40 to 42, inclusive, agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 
Clause 43 (Procedure on the execution 
of distress warrants). 
Sm HENRY JAMES moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 25, line 31, to 
Mr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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leave out the word “ warrant,’ and in- 
sert the words ‘‘ making of the distress.” 


Amendment agreed to; words substt- 
tuted accordingly. 


Mr. GREGORY moved, as an Amend- 
ment,in page 26, line 5, after the word 
‘‘ distress,” to insert the word ‘‘ wil- 
fully.” 

Amendment agreed to; word inserted 
accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clauses 44 to 46, inclusive, agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


Part III. 


Derinitions, Savines, AND REPEAL OF 
Acts. 


Special Definitions. 
Clause 47 to 49, inclusive, agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


General Definitions. 
Clause 50 agreed to, and added to the 
ill. 


Application of Acts. 
Clause 51 agreed to, and added to the 
ill. 


Savings and Construction. 


Clauses 52 and 53 agreed to, aad added 
to the Bill. 


Clause 54 (Application of Act). 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 32, 
line 4, to leave out from the word ‘re- 
covered” to the word “under” in 
line 7. 

Mr. HOPWOOD objected to the 
omission of those words. A very strong 
feeling was entertained by all Members 
of the Select Committee, except right 
hon. Gentlemen representing Depart- 
ments, with regard to this matter. He 
hoped the Committee would pardon him 
for a moment, while he explained the 
subject. The Bill, as drawn up, gave 
the magistrates power in every case, in- 
cluding those relating to Her Majesty’s 
Revenue, supposing they thought fit to 
exercise their discretion, and even al- 
though they were of opinion offences had 
been committed, to refrain from con- 
victing the person charged. The Bill 
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gave the Justices the widest powers for 
a merciful dispensation of justice. At 
the present time, when a man was 
brought before the magistrates, charged 
with some offence against the Revenue, 
if the offence were proved, the magis- 
trate had no option but to fine him 
the full penalty, which usually was 
very heavy. For some trifling offence 
against the Inland Revenue or Customs, 
the penalty would be £100, and the 
magistrate would have to fine the man 
that amount, although, if left to himself, 
he would only have awarded £40 or £50, 
or some lesssum. The whole object of 
the Bill was addressed to giving the 
magistrate an option as to the infliction 
of the maximum amount of penalty, and 
they were required to use their good 
sense and rely upon their judgment in 
altering the penalty below the maxi- 
mum. They might, however, inflict the 
maximum penalty, or go down to the 
other end of the scale. The Amendment 
which had been proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would have the effect of taking the In- 
land Revenue and Customs cases in this 
respect entirely from the power of the 
magistrates. A magistrate would have 
no option, but would be bound by the 
particular Statute under which the 
penalty was recoverable to commit the 
injustice of imposing it. He did hope in 
a Committee like that, where the Magis- 
terial Bench was so numerously repre- 
sented, a protest would be made against 
the refusal to trust it with the power to 
exercise discretion in these matters. No 
doubt, the answer to this would be that 
the Revenue must be protected, and that 
in all cases where the Revenue was con- 
cerned the matter should be left in the 
hands of the Revenue authorities alone. 
But he would strongly urge that if the 
magistrates were to have a discretion in 
such important matters as those dealing 
with the liberty of the subject, that dis- 
cretion should be extended to cases 
where it was most needed, and enable 
them to have a power to abstain from 
the infliction of the full amount of 
penalties which they considered exces- 
sive. , 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
must press the Committee to strike out 
the words, the omission of which he had 
moved. He might say that they were 
not in the original draft of the Bill, and 
only put in the amended copy. If the 


{May 12, 1879} 
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words were left in the Bill, there would 
be great difficulty in carrying out the 
working of the Revenue Departments of 
the country. It would introduce too 
great an element of uncertainty into the 
Revenue, if all these cases were left to 
the decision of the magistrates. Were 
that done, the supposed uniformity of 
procedure under the present system 
would be at once destroyed. Another 
point was that costs in Excise cases were 
not recoverable, and he did not think 
that they should be made so. In every 
case of an Excise penalty, the duty was 
included in the penalty, which was fixed 
at a high amount in reference to the 
damage which was inflicted upon the 
Revenue by the offence. The magis- 
trates could not be so conscious of the 
danger to the Revenue as those who had 
to deal with it; and it was, therefore, 
highly desirable to leave those matters 
entirely in the hands of the Revenue 
authorities. Then, again, taking the 
Custom House, there was a system in 
use which they did not propose to repeal, 
and there would be two systems at work 
at the same time under which these 
amounts might be collected. There 
would also be one system in use in Scot- 
land, another in Ireland, and another in 
England. In Scotland and Ireland the 
Excise officer would be working under 
the old system, whereas in England the 
penalties would not be certain, by virtue 
of the clause. He thought that the dan- 
ger to the Revenue would be very con- 
siderableiftheinfliction ofthose penalties 
was left to the decision of the magis- 
trates; and he therefore hoped that the 
Committee would not assent to the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Stockport. 

Str HENRY JAMES observed, that 
this question was before the Select Com- 
mittee, and was fully discussed by them. 
They determined that the Bill ought to 
stand as it was now. The Bill was a 
Government measure, brought in by the 
Home Secretary; the Committee was 
now, therefore, asked to reverse both 
the decision of the Select Committee and 
of the Government upon this matter. 
Although they had not been asked to 
give the magistrates a discretion in such 
important matters as the liberty of the 
subject, yet, when they came to offences 
against the Revenue, they were told that 
the magistracy could not be trusted to 
exercise a proper discretion in those 
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matters. The Government would be 
guilty of great inconsistency, unless it 
either gave the magistrates the same 
discretion in all cases, or else struck out 
the 16th clause altogether. The magis- 
trates should either have the same dis- 
cretion in all cases, or they should not 
be allowed to have the power in any case 
to say—‘‘ Although, technically, an of- 
fence has been committed, we do not 
think fit to award any punishment.” It 
was in these Revenue cases, above all 
others, that the magistrates were con- 
tinually saying—‘‘We deeply regret 
that we are compelled to inflict this 
penalty—it is by virtue of an old Statute, 
which gives us no option in the matter ; 
you must apply, by memorial, to the De- 
partment for a reduction of the penalty.” 
But the Department now came and said 
—‘‘ Reverse the decision of the Select 
Committee, and give us this provision 
depriving magistrates of the power given 
them by the 16th clause in matters of 
much more importance.” Under these 
circumstances, he trusted his hon. and 
learned Friend would take a Division on 
the point. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to give an 
instance of the necessity for this discre- 
tion being exercised by the magistrates 
in Revenue cases. A case was once 
brought before him, as a magistrate, of 
some persons charged with smuggling. 
A vessel had been boarded, anda seizure 
made, under somewhat mitigating cir- 
cumstances. Still, he had no option but 
to inflict fines amounting to £1,500, a 
most preposterous sum. 

Mr. TORR stated that at Liverpool 
the necessity for the Bench having 
some discretion was much felt. He was 
strongly in favour of the clause remain- 
ing in its present shape. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) went a great deal fur- 
ther than he seemed to think. If there 
were, as he said, danger to the Revenue 
in giving the magistrates a discretion in 
these cases, then there was danger in 
allowing the magistrates to adjudicate 
at all on Revenue questions. He could 
not see why, if the magistrates were 
empowered to adjudicate on Revenue 
matters, they should not have the same 
discretion as was given to them in 
other cases to regulate the punishment. 
Either they should take away from them 


Sir Henry James 


Summary 
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the right to adjudicate at all, or else 
they should give them a certain amount 
of discretion as to the penalties they were 
to inflict. Otherwise, they were placing 
the magistrates in an invidious position 
by forcing them to inflict penalties which 
in their consciences they knew to be too 
severe. He hoped the Amendment of 
the Government would be withdrawn, for 
the only argument that had been ad- 
vanced in its favour would go a great 
deal farther than was proposed. 

Stir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the question before the Committee 
was a very curious one. On all punish- 
able offences the magistrates were al- 
lowed by the Bill great latitude; but 
when they came to touch what were 
called Revenue questions, no discretion 
whatever was to be allowed. This was 
not the first time that the Revenue had 
been treated in this exceptional manner. 
He thought that it was fair and right to 
trust the magistrates in this matter as in 
others. There was no doubt that very 
great injustice had frequently been done 
in those cases, simply because the magis- 
trates were unable to help themselves. 
They had been obliged to inflict the 
fines, which they had no power to remit 
or reduce. If trusted at all, the magis- 
trates should also be trusted in this 
instance. After the Bill had been so 
carefully considered by the Select Com- 
mittee, and this clause bringing Revenue 
questions within the magistrates’ dis- 
cretion had been inserted by them in the 
Bill, he thought the Committee should 
accept it. 

Eart PERCY observed, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James) had compared this clause 
with the 16th clause. He regretted that 
he did not divide the Committee upon 
that clause ; for if he had, he should have 
voted with him. Speaking with very 
great diffidence—for he had not had 
very much experience in these matters— 
he could not but think that it would be 
the better course for the hon. arid learned 
Member to raise the objection he did 
before to the 16th clause upon Report. 
It seemed to him that it would be better 
to raise the wholequestion of the desira- 
bility of vesting this discretion in the 
magistrates by objecting to the 16th 
clause rather than to take the opinion of 
the Committee upon a clause which was 
at variance with the principle of the 
16th clause, 
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Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY was in 
favour of the magistrates having a dis- 
cretion in all cases, 

Mr. COLE remarked that this was 
not a Bill to increase Her Majesty’s Re- 
venue. The Bill professed to be for the 
purpose of giving the magistrates certain 
increased jurisdiction in criminal cases ; 
but it seemed that, according to this 
Amendment, it was to be a Bill to faci- 
litate the collection of Revenue. Unless 
the hon. Gentleman would consent to 
the repeal of the 16th clause, he should 
strongly object to the omission of the 
words proposed to be left out from this 
clause. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER must remind hon. Members that 
the Revenue was an abstraction for 
which no one felt any sympathy. He 
believed that there was very widely 
spread throughout this country a feeling 
that offences against the Revenue were 
of a more venial and trivial character 
than offences against the person or pro- 
perty. It did not surprise him that the 
Treasury, who had been under the ne- 
cessity of calling the attention of the 
Committee to the consequences of the 
legislation which was now proposed, 
should find that it was in a minority, as 
it evidently was, upon this question. 
After the expression of opinion, first 
from the Select Committee, and now 
from the Committee af the House, it 
would be useless to put hon. Members 
to the trouble of a Division. At the same 
time, he was bound to say, as his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
had already said, they considered that 
in taking this step they were putting the 
Revenue to a by no means inconsiderable 
inconvenience. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Summary 


Repeal. 


Clause 55 (Repeal of Acts) agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


Mr. COLE, in moving the insertion 
of a new clause, said, its object was to 
protect Clerks of the Peace who held a 
freehold office on their appointment. 
Everyone knew that this Bill, if passed 
into law and carried into operation, would 
have the effect of depriving Clerks of the 
Peace appointed since 1855 of a great 
number of the fees which they now en- 
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joyed. Gentlemen accepting the office 
of Clerk of the Peace gave up everything 
else and devoted their whole time to it. 
Within his knowledge gentlemen belong- 
ing to his own Profession had given up 
practice and accepted offices of this kind 
under the express understanding that 
they would continue always to receive ’ 
certain fees which those offices entitled 
them to. The effect of the present Bill 
would be to deprive those gentlemen of a 
large portion of their income. With re- 
gard to the Clerk of the Peace for Mid- 
dlesex, if the Bill passed in its present 
form he would lose between £500 and 
£600 a-year, and those fees would go 
into the pockets of the Clerk to the 
Justices. It was the same with regard 
to other Clerks of the Peace. There 
was ample precedent for the introduction 
of a clause protecting the rights of Clerks 
of the Peace ; and he hardly thought it 
could be the intention of the Government 
to deprive those gentlemen of so large a 
portion of their emoluments and to give 
them no compensation. The clause he 
should propose would only give them 
compensation during their lives, and 
when they died out the payments would 
cease, as, of course, in all fresh appoint- 
ments, the gentlemen accepting the 
offices would take them with no right 
to anything more than they would then 
be entitled to under the present Bill; 
but it was extremely hard that gentle- 
men who had accepted office under the 
old system should be deprived of a large 
portion of their emoluments without 
compensation. He might say that he 
had numerous authorities in former Acts 
where similar provisions had been in- 
serted protecting the interests of those 
affected. The only Act, however, to 
which he would refer particularly was 
14 & 15 Vict., c. 55,5. 9. He begged 
to move the insertion of a clause pro- 
viding for compensation to the Clerks.of 
the Peace who would be deprived of 
their fees by the Act. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that, 
in his opinion, Clerks of the Peace had 
no vested right to the fees of which the 
Act would deprive them. He was aware 
that in some Acts passed some time ago 
a clause similar to that moved by the 
hon. and learned Member had been in- 
serted; but he (Mr. Cross) entirely 
differed from the reasons put before the 
Committee for inserting the clause. in 
the present Bill. Although the Bill 
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would have the effect of making some 
cases which were now tried at Quarter 
Sessions before a jury be in the future 
disposed of in Petty Sessions, yet, pro- 
bably, a great many fresh cases would 
go before a jury at Quarter Sessions, 
and appeals would be brought in the 
Quarter Sessions. He might say that 
those gentlemen had never rendered the 
slightest account of the fees which they 
received from various sources. More- 
over, in the Bill before the Committee, it 
was proposed to bring many cases to 
the Quarter Sessions which were now 
triable only at Assizes. If, therefore, any 
compensation were to be given to the 
Clerks of the Peace for the fees which 
they would lose under the Bill, it would 
also be necessary to ask them to dis- 
gorge the fresh profits they would make 
by it. To his mind, Clerks of the Peace 
had no kind of vested right in these fees. 
They had a vested interest in their 
offices to do all the duties that that 
House imposed upon Quarter Sessions 
—no more, and no less. If the duties 
were added to or diminished it was im- 
material, for they had no vested interest 
in the business put before them. 

Srr HENRY JAMES would advise 
his hon. and learned Friend to withdraw 
his proposed clause, as he would have a 
much better chance of bringing it up on 
the Report, if there were a good case in 
favour of the Clerks of the Peace. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD also had a 
clause to the same effect as that already 
moved, but in different terms. He was 
quite willing to take the course sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James), and bring 
his clause forward upon Report. When 
both clauses were printed, hon. Mem- 
bers would be better able to judge 
which clause they preferred. 

Mr. COLE said, he would withdraw 
his clause upon that occasion, as that 
course was considered advisable, and 
bring it up upon the Report. He 
was somewhat surprised at the opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary that Clerks of the 
Peace were not entitled to compensation. 
He would point out, with reference to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks, 
that these gentlemen only wished to 
obtain compensation for what they would 
lose by the proposed alteration of the 
law. Most Clerks of the Peace were now 
paid by salaries, and very few were still 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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paid by fees. That made the case of 
those few the stronger, and on their be- — 
half he wished to add to the Act, which 
would deprive them of a portion of the 
remuneration they derived from fees, a 
clause which would, in some way, com- 
pensate them for what they lost. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule 1. 

Mr. PAGET moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in pages 34 and 35, in the head- 
ing, to leave out the words “children or.” 

Mr. HICKS did not think that at 
that late hour they should be called 
upon to go into these Schedules, which 
proposed to extend the power of the ma- 
gistrates to a much greater length than 
at present. He would move to report 
Progress. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS trusted that 
the Committee would go on and finish 
the Bill. Every question could be raised 
upon Report, and he did not think that 
any member of the magistracy would 
say that the Bill placed anything in 
their hands which they were not com- 
petent to deal with. He had been asked 
the object of the Bill ; and he might say, 
briefly, that its object was to enable the 
magistrates to dispose of numbers of 
those petty cases which now went before 
Quarter Sessions. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT ob- 
served, that the magistrates now had 
the power given them of dealing with 
many cases summarily by penalty; and 
it was a question which he thought 
ought to be carefully considered and 
enunciated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary how far magistrates 
ought to go in that direction. The first 
line of the Schedule was somewat in- 
definite in giving jurisdiction to impose 
a penalty for the offence of simple lar- 
ceny when, in the opinion of the magis- 
trate, the value of the property. stolen 
did not exceed 40s. He supposed that 
by that was meant such cases as an old 
woman stealing a bundle of faggots ; but 
heconsidered that it should be mademore 
explicit. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS stated that 
the magistrates would still have a dis- 
cretion to send cases of simple larceny 
to trial. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out accordingly. ; 
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Schedule agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Remaining Schedule agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. {Bill 169.] 


COURTS OF JUSTICE BUILDING ACT 
(1865) AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brxz 156.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Gerard Noel.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DILLWYN thought the House 
should have some explanation with re- 
gard to the great increase in the cost of 
these buildings. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Bill had been introduced 
to remove certain difficulties that had 
been experienced in carrying out the 
Courts of Justice Building Act, 1865. 
The cost of the buildings was originally 
estimated at £1,500,000, and that sum 
was nearly paid by the money voted by 
Parliament at the time. Afterwards, it 
was to be paid to the extent of £20,000 
by the estimated value of the then exist- 
ing Courts; partly from a fund belong- 
ing to the Chancery suitors, and partly 
by a tax to be levied on the suitors 
using the building. Portions of the 
buildings were now in use, and it be- 
came necessary to levy the fees for the 
use of the building. The fusion of the 
Court of Chancery in the High Court of 
Justice had done away with the accu- 
racy of the returns supplied originally, 
and there was some difficulty as to 
whether the fees that were now to be 
raised would have to be levied on a 
portion of the suitors only, or upon all 
using the new Courts. The Bill was to 
remedy these difficulties, and especially 
those that had been found to arise from 
the Act of 1865. 

Mr. WHITWELL remarked, that the 
Bill gave power to the Lord Chancellor, 
by his own will, without laying the 
rules he proposed before Parliament, to 
raise money by increasing the fees of 
suitors. That was a very great power 
to be given, for anyone to have absolute 
discretion over these fees without con- 
sulting Parliament; and it seemed to 
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him, therefore, that the Bill involved a 
principle of considerable magnitude. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 
(EDUCATION) BILL.—[Brz 93.] 

(Mr. Wheethouse, Sir Andrew Lusk, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Isaac, Mr. Benjamin Williams.) 


CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
taken into consideration.” —(Mr. Wheel- 
house.) 


Masor NOLAN, who had an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper to the effect, 
“That it be considered upon this day 
six months,”’ said, he was willing, if the 
House would permit him, to withdraw 
it, and allow the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Wheelhouse) to for- 
ward the Bill a stage that night. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as an 
Amendment to the Motion stood on the 
Order Book, the half-past 12 Rule ab- 
solutely precluded the Bill being taken. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (MATTER- 
DALE COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Ruiptey, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the regulation 
of ‘certain Lands forming part of Matterdale 
Common, and situated in the parish of Grey- 
stoke, in the county of Cumberland, and the 
Provisional Order for the Inclosure of certain 
other Lands forming the remainder of the same 
Common, and situated in the same parish, in 
pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Marrnew Riviey and 
Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill171.] 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (REDMOOR 
AND GOLBERDON COMMONS) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Roivtey, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the inclosure 
of certain lands known as Redmoor and Golber- 
don Commons, situate in the parish of South 
Hill, in the county of Cornwall, in pursuance of 
a Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales, ordered to bebrought in by 
Sir Marruew Rivuey and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill172.] 


I 
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INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (MALTBY 
LANDS) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Rrorey, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the inclosure 
of certain lands situated in the township of 
Maltby and hamlet of Stone, both in the parish 
of Maltby, in the county of York, in pursuance 
of a Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Marruew Rivtey and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill173.] 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (EAST 
STAINMORE coMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Rivtey, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the regulation 
of certain Lands forming part of East Stain- 
more Common, and situated in the township of 
East Stainmore, in the parish of Brough, in the 
county of Westmoreland, and the Provisional 
Order for the Inclosure of certain other Lands 
forming the remainder of the same Common, 
and situated in the same parish, in pursuance of 
a Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Marruew Ripuey and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 174.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 13th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brrrs—First Reading— 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Amendment * 
(83) ; Supply of Drink on Credit (84). 

Committee—Report—Public Health (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (Castle Douglas) * (68). 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE BALKAN 
FORTRESSES. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, a re- 
port has appeared in the newspapers 
that the Sultan has given up his right 
to garrison the fortresses of the Balkans. 
That report would seem to be based on 
a speech alleged to have been made bythe 
Russian General Obrutscheff at Philip- 
popolis. I wish to ask my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the Sultan has 
foregone his right under the Treaty of 
Berlin to garrison the fortresses of the 
Balkans? 
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Tre Maravess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, my noble Friend was kind enough 
to give me Notice of the Question. I 
have brought down all the intelligence 
that we have with reference to the speech 
of General Obrutscheff. I do not believe 
that an entire report of the speech has 
reached this country; but the Consul 
General at Philippopolis has sent to us 
an extract. I will read what has been 
sent. It has been sent by telegraph. 
General Obrutscheff spoke on the occa- 
sion in question of the occupation of the 
Balkans. I may mention, in passing, 
that he is a distinguished General and 
an Aide-de-Camp of the Emperor, and 
that he was sent down, I believe, to 
facilitate the transfer of the government 
of Eastern Roumelia from the Russians 
to the Turks. He recently read a Pro- 
clamation at Philippopolis, and having 
concluded the reading of that document, 
delivered a speech in which occur these 
sentences— 

‘‘ From conversations with Sultan and Turkish 
Ministers, he was firmly convinced that the only 
object they had in view was the happiness and 
prosperity of the population, who would see no 
more Turkish soldiers, and who had arms against 
lawless bands.” 


He went on to say— 


‘“‘ Although the Sultan retains the right under 
the Treaty to occupy the Balkans, the Balkans 
will not be immediately occupied. Military 
considerations do not require the occupation of 
them ; it is for the Bulgarians to prove that it is 
not necessary from a political point of view.” 


Such is the information which we have 
from the Consul General. We have no 
ground for believing that the Sultan has 
entered into any engagement which pre- 
cludes him from sending garrisons into 
the Balkans; but, as my noble Friend 
is aware, the provision in the Treaty is 
not, as some persons think, obligatory— 
it is permissive. The Sultan has aright 
to send garrisons into the Balkans for 
the purpose of defending them—of de- 
fending the Frontier. Of course, the 
Sultan, like any other potentate, will do 
that at the time most convenient to him, 
financially and politically. I do not 
understand that there is any intention 
of renouncing or indefinitely delaying 
the occupation of those garrisons ; but I 
think it is probable that the Turkish 
troops will not be sent in till the Frontier 
is marked out and the evacuation finished. 
I may say, in conclusion, that it is a 
mistake to think that the renunciation 
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of this right is a matter which depends 
on the Sultan alone. Even supposing 
the Sultan was so misguided—which I 
cannot imagine—as to wish to renounce 
this right, which is of considerable value 
for the purpose of defending his Do- 
minions, he could not renounce it without 
the consent of the other Powers who 
were parties to the Treaty of Berlin. 


SUPPLY OF DRINK ON CREDIT BILL. 
* PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Eart STANHOPE, in presenting a 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the Supply of Intoxicating 
Drinks on Credit, said, that the Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House 
had neither examined witnesses nor re- 
ported on this particular point. It was 
only the fringe of a great question ; and 
though he did not believe in legislation 
as a cure for the drunkenness of the 
country, still it occasionally might re- 
move temptations out of the way of 
those who frequented public - houses. 
The provisions of the Act of 24 Geo. II. 
c. 40, which applied to England and 
Scotland, were confined to cases in which 
credit was given for spirits of less 
value than £1 supplied anywhere, or 
of less quantity than a reputed quart 
delivered at the purchaser’s residence. 
That Act was made more stringent by 
the 25 & 26 Vict. c. 38, under which 
publicans taking pledges for drink were 
liable to a penalty. Both Acts were, 
however, silent as to loans, promissory 
notes, or securities; and also as to wines 
and all intoxicating drinks other than 
spirits. On the other hand, the County 
Courts Act, 1867, did extend to loans and 
securities ; but was equally silent as to 
loans and pledges, and to wines and other 
intoxicating drinks. In Scotland the law 
was the same as in England, except that 
the County Courts Act, 1867, did not 
extend to that Kingdom. In Ireland 
matters of that kind were regulated by 
55 Geo. III. c. 19, the enactments of 
which were confined to spirits of less 
quantity thantwoquarts. Inthatcountry, 
as in England and Scotland, publicans 
were liable to a penalty for taking 
pledges; but, unlike the law applying 
to England and Scotland, the Act apply- 
ing to Ireland provided that unlicensed 
retailers of intoxicating drink of any 
value were deprived of right of action for 
debts incurred for drink, and employers 
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were subject to a penalty for paying 
workmen ina public-house. The object 
of the present Bill was to consolidate and 
make uniform throughout the United 
Kingdom the enactments which related to 
the sale of intoxicating drinks on credit. 
By the 9th and last clause in the Bill, 
he proposed to introduce a new system 
into the English law—namely, to make 
a penalty on paying wages to workmen 
in a public-house where intoxicating 
drinks were sold by retail. The practice 
of paying wages at a public-house was 
radically wrong, as it placed a premium 
on workmen immediately spending their 
money in drink either ‘‘for the good of 
the house,” or in treating friends. It 
might be said that there would be diffi- 
culties in carrying out this provision; but 
in Ireland it was already the law, and 
surely in England it would be far easier 
than in Ireland to find other places 
than public-houses to pay wages in. 


Bill to consolidate#'and amend the 
enactments which relate to the Supply 
of Intoxicating Drinks on Credit—Pre- 
sented (The Earl Sranuore); read 1°; 
and to be printed. (No. 84.) 


House adjourned at a half past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 13th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrirr Issurp—For Lime- 
rick City, v. Isaac Butt, esquire, deceased. 

Setecr Commirrer—Law of Libel, Mr. Egerton 
Hubbard and Mr. Blennerhassett added. 

Surpiy-- considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[May 12] reported. 

Private Bru (sy Order)—Select Committee— 
eae River (Prevention of Floods) 

No. 178}. 

Pusuc Brits—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(Killarney, &c.) * [178]. 

First Reading — Rivers Conservancy * (175); 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London) * [176]; Elementary 
Education Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Brighton and Preston, &c.) * [177]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Poor Law) 
Provisional Orders* | 155]. 

Committee—Report-—Bills of Sale (Ireland) * 
[45]; West India Loans * [167]. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o No 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL BILL. [Lords.] 


Mr. RAIKES said, that a Motion 
stood in his name upon the Paper in 
regard to this Bill. He need only say 
that this was a Bill which raised a 
rather important question as to the site 
of the City of London Schools. It was 
promoted by the Corporation of London; 
but certain objections were taken to it 
by the Charity Commissioners. He 
begged to move— 

“That the City of London School Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, Three to be no- 
minated by the House, and two by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 


‘* That all Petitions against the Bill, presented 
on or before the 17th instant, be referred to the 
Committee, and that such Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against such Petitioners. 

‘That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records :—That Three be 
the quorum.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


— ao — 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF JOHN 
STANLEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is aware that a 
cabman, named John Stanley—who was 
convicted at Beaumaris on a charge of 
assault upon a policeman, on whose sole 
evidence the sentence of six months’ im- 
prisonment was passed, and whose evi- 
dence was subsequently proved to be 
perjured, in consequence of which 
Stanley was released by an order from 
the Home Office—is at present pre- 
cluded from obtaining any redress for 
the wrong done him in consequence of 
the judges having come to no cenclu- 
sion, after several months, in the case of 
The Queen ». Hughes, Hughes being 
the policeman on whose testimony 
Stanley was convicted, and who now 
seeks a reversal of his own conviction 
for perjury on the ground of an original 
informality in the warrant obtained by 
him against Stanley; and, whether he 
will cause inquiry to be made with a 
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view of obtaining some compensation 
for the injury Stanley has suffered ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, 
in reply, said, it was perfectly true that 
a man named John Stanley was convicted 
last year on a charge of assaulting a 
policeman on the sole evidence of that 
policeman; it was subsequently proved 
that the evidence was perjured; and on 
the recommendation of the learned 
Judge who tried the case John Stanley 
was released from prison. The Home 
Office had no means of knowing whether 
an action such as that referred to_by the 
hon. Member was pending, and had no 
power to force the Judges to come to a 
decision upon it. With reference to com- 
pensation, it was open to Stanley to pro- 
ceed against the policeman for damages 
if he felt that he was entitled to them. 


UNCERTIFICATED LEGAL PRACTI- 
TIONERS—(SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH asked the Lord 
Advocate, If his attention has been 
directed to the number of uncertificated 
legal practitioners in Glasgow and other 
towns in Scotland, and whether he will 
give orders to have the laws as to ad- 
mission and annual licence enforced ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
Warson): Sir, I have a good deal of 
information to the same effect as that 
contained in the Question of the hon. 
Member. If I were simply to reply to 
the Question in the affirmative, it might 
be misleading. According to the law 
of Scotland, no man is entitled to prac- 
tise as an agent in any Court unless he 
is possessed of certain qualifications, and 
those who practise without these qualifi- 
cations render themselves liable to penal- 
ties. Then, as to persons practising as 
conveyancers, they are required to take 
licences, or they render themselves liable 
to heavy penalties. Whenever infrac- 
tions of the law in either of these respects 
have been brought to my attention, I 
have always directed a prosecution to 
be instituted. There is, however, a 
third class, regarding whom my infor- 
mation is that, not professing to be law- 
yers, they at the same time profess to 
give legal advice on very moderate 
terms. As the law of Scotland at pre- 
sent stands, no penalty is incurred by 
those so acting unless they are guilty of 
misrepresenting their own character or 
position. 
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EAST INDIA (DUTIES ON COTTON 


GOODS)—GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
ACT, 1858.—QUESTION, 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther in the communications sent to the 
Viceroy of India by the Secretary of State, 
in relation to the repeal of the Cotton 
Duties, the provisions prescribed by ‘‘The 
Government of India Act, 1858,’’ were 
observed, which require, by section 24— 


“That any communication proposed to be 
sent to India, unless the same has been sub- 
mitted to a meeting of the Council, shall be 
placed in the Council Room for the perusal of 
all Members of the Council during seven days 
before the sending thereof, in order that any 
Member of the Council may record in the Minute 
Book his opinion with respect to such communi- 
cation ;”’ 


or by the further provision in section 26, 
that— 


‘*When the despatch of any communication 
appears to be urgently required, the urgent 
reasons for sending the same, without depositing 
it for seven days in the Council Room, shall 
be recorded by the Secretary of State, and no- 
tice thereof given to every Member of Council ;”’ 


whether it is claimed that the communi- 
cations in reference to such a matter 
come within the exception in section 29 
as to the subjects which before that 
Act were transacted by the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors; and, 
if that is not so, whether he will state 
why the provisions of the Act before 
referred to have not been complied with ; 
and also what are the dates of the 
receipt of the communications from the 
Viceroy on that subject and of the re- 
plies of the Secretary of State; and 
whether those communications will be 
presented to this House ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have communicated with 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for India upon this subject, and he in- 
forms me that it was not his intention 
to send, and it is not his opinion that he 
did send, any order or communication 
to India within the meaning of the sec- 
tion of the Government of India Act 
referred to. The telegrams in question 
were sent in reply to a telegraphic in- 
quiry from the Viceroy, and they bore 
a heading which, according to an under- 
standing between the last two Secretaries 
for India—the Duke of Argyll and the 
Marquess of Salisbury—as well as the 
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present Secretary and the Viceroy; show 
them to be of the nature of a private 
letter. The telegram sent by the Se- 
cretary of State in no way committed the 
Council to an approval of what was done. 
These communications will not, of course, 
be laid on the Table of the House, 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
consequence of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I beg to give Notice 
that, on an early day, I will call atten- 
tion to the manner in which the design 
of Parliament in providing a Council, 
both in India and in England, composed 
of men experienced in Indian affairs, as 
advisers and checks upon the Adminis- 
tration, and particularly on measures 
relating to finance, have been evaded 
and defeated by the action of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India. 


ARMY—601n RIFLES—COURT MARTIAL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will take 
steps to obtain copies of the evidence 
produced at the trial by Court Martial of 
a sergeant of the 60th Rifles for retiring 
a picket without the order of his officer 
on an alarm of the enemy, at which he 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude and reduction to the ranks ? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
he was informed that the proceedings of 
the court martial on a sergeant of the 
60th Rifles would be forwarded for the 
information of His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief. The proceedings 
of courts martial were held to be pri- 
vileged. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL. 
QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, When 
he proposes to ask for the £69,000 ex- 
pended in the Transvaal in addition to 
the Grant in the past year; whether 
Her Majesty’s Representatives in Africa 
have authority to spend any more 
British money on the Transvaal Ad- 
ministration in the present year; and, 
if so, when Estimates for that will be 
presented ; and when a Statement 
showing how the money has been ex- 
pended will be presented ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the £69,000 
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expended in the Transvaal in a former 
year, I think in 1877-8, that money 
was expended out of the Army Fund 
in respect of services in the nature of 
Army services connected with the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal. I have not 
at this moment a Statement of the ap- 
plication of the money; but I will in- 
quire of the War Office, and, if possible, 
it shall be furnished. The money was 
expended out of the Army grant, and 
the account of that grant has been 
before the Controller and Auditor 
General, and has been passed by him; 
and as there was no excess found, no 
grant has had to be asked for. With 
regard to the second Question, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative in South Africa 
has no authority for spending any 
British money in the administration of 
the Transvaal in the present year; but, 
if necessary, of course, an Estimate 
would be submitted. The only excep- 
tional case might be that in the event of 
any serious military emergency hemight, 
upon his own responsibility, draw on 
the Treasury chest, and in that case the 
funds would have to be supplied. No 
expenditure can be incurred in the ad- 
ministration of the Transvaal without 
the previous sanction of the Home Go- 
vernment. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, If 
there would be any expenditure this 
year ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Perhaps the hon. Baronet will 
give Notice of that Question. 


Egypt— Financial 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRIES — THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, seeing that 
the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment have approved of the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the Sugar Industries, and that the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
officially intimated that Her Majesty’s 
Government have decided to make no 
further representations on the subject to 
Foreign Governments until the Select 
Committee has reported, he will afford 
me facilities for nominating the Com- 
mittee, as, in consequence of notice of 
opposition to the nomination of the 
Committee having been placed on the 
Paper, it is rendered practically im- 
possible, without the assistance of the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Government, to carry out the decision of 
the House ? 

Tre CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he regretted very 
much that any impediment had been 
thrown in the way of proceeding to the 
appointment of the Select Committee 
with reference to these duties. He did 
not quite understand upon what ground 
the opposition which he saw was offered 
to the nomination of the Committee by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Isaac) rested. He thought 
that was the only opposition which was 
now offered, and it would be hardly fair 
if the matter were brought on at a period 
of the evening when it would not be 
possible to discuss it. It would not be 
easy, and would probably cause some 
inconvenience, if he were to propose to 
alter the other Business in order to take 
the Motion for nominating this Commit- 
tee. He therefore trusted that his hon. 
Friend might be able to arrange that 
the Notice of the Amendment might be 
taken off the Paper. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham if he should persist 
in his opposition ? 

[No reply was given. | 


EGYPT — FINANCIAL CHANGES — DIS- 
MISSAL OF MR. RIVERS WILSON 
AND M. DE BLIGNIERES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, although Mr. Rivers Wilson 
has been withdrawn from Egypt, the 
French Government has not declined to 
withdraw M. de Bligniéres ; whether the 
idea of any joint action in regard to 
Egyptian affairs between the English 
and French Governments has been 
abandoned; and what, if any, difference 
existed in the grounds on which the ap- 
plication of the Khedive for permission 
to be granted by the French and Eng- 
lish Governments respectively to Messrs. 
Wilson and de Bligniéres to accept office 
in Egypt was assented to by those Go- 
vernments ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I shall be very 
happy to give a definite answer to the 
second Question of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dundee. The hon. 
Member asks me whether the idea of 
any joint action with France in relation 
to Egyptian affairs has been abandoned. 

















I beg to reply thatthe idea of joint action 
in regard to Egyptain affairs has not 
been abandoned. With regard to the 
other Question on the Paper of the hon. 
Member, I must inform him that the 
Question relates to the action and motive 
of the French Government, and, although 
we are most happy to give every infor- 
mation we can with regard to the 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it would be impossible for us 
to adopt the same rule in regard to 
the progeedings of a foreign Govern- 
ment. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—THE INDIAN 


BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
wished to put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with reference to a conversa- 
tion that took place yesterday regarding 
the Indian Budget. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was asked whether he 
would agree to introduce the Indian 
Budget on the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, and would allow dis- 
cussionin theordinary manner. Heunder- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say that he preferred that the state- 
ment should be made in Committee on 
the Resolution referring to the Loan. 
He wished to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, taking into con- 
sideration what had fallen from Mr. 
Speaker, and also the strong feeling en- 
tertained in some quarters of the House 
upon the propriety of that course, he could 
see his way to adopt the more ordinary 
and regular course, and to arrange that 
the Indian Budget should be made upon 
the Motion that the House should go 
into Committee on the Indian Accounts, 
and not in the exceptional manner which 
he proposed yesterday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was very far indeed from 
the wish of Her Majesty’s Government 
to proceed in any exceptional manner 
with reference to the Indian Budget. 
But what he wished to point out to the 
House yesterday, and would again re- 
mind them of, was this—there was an 
important financial proposal with refer- 
ence to India which required the passing 
of a Bill for the purpose of raising a 
loan. It was necessary, in the first in- 


stance, to have a Committee of the House. 
In that Committee a Resolution would 
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The Indian Budget. 


be passed upon which the Bill would be 
founded, which would subsequently pass 
through all its stages. That was a 
matter upon which there would naturally 
be some discussion, and he observed 
that the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) had given Notice 
to raise the question of the amount of 
the loan in that stage of the preliminary 
Committee, not upon the Loan Bill itself; 
and, therefore, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was afraid that if they pro- 
ceeded first by taking a discussion upon 
the Budget that, possibly, would run 
even more than one night upon Indian 
Finance generally, and were not allowed 
to make any progress with the Loan 
Bill, considerable delay would occur. If 
he could see his way to any arrangement 
by which that might be avoided, he 
should be very glad to make an arrange- 
ment. He would suggest that after the 
discussion had taken place on the Indian 
Budget, and the House had decided upon 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), they should be 
allowed to take the preliminary stage of 
the Loan Bill without further delay and 
discussion ; and if his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkcaldy would postpone 
till a later stage of the Bill the question 
which he proposed to raise, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would take 
care to bring it on at such a time as would 
afford ample time for discussion. The 
House would see that, in making this 
proposal, he wished to deal as fairly as 
possible with those who were interested 
in the matter. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, his 
difficulty was that the first stage of the 
Indian Loans Bill would be the passing 
in Committee of a Resolution to the 
effect that it was desirable to raise 
this loan of £10,000,000. This would 
distinctly pledge the House to the expe- 
diency of raising the loan. He was 
quite willing, however, to agree to the 
suggested arrangement, provided it was 
clearly understood that they did not 
bind themselves to the principle involved 
in the Resolution, and that he would be 
at liberty to raise the question of which 
he had given Notice on the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill. He might 
take this opportunity of saying that if 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) was moved, in- 
asmuch as it must inevitably be accepted 
by the Government, he (Sir George 
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Campbell) would move an Amendment 
to the effect— 

‘¢ That this House regards with apprehension 
the state of the finances of India, and is of 
opinion that it is not sufficiently controlled, 
Her Majesty’s Government having disregarded 
the letter and spirit of the provisions of the 
Act for the better government of India on that 
subject.” : 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Resolution which the 
Government would propose would be a 
Resolution, not to raise £10,000,000, but 
to raise any sum of money not exceeding 
£10,000,000. Therefore, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not be compromised by 
the passing of it. 


Prerogative of the 


ARMY—VOLUNTEERING FROM THE 
MILITIA TO THE LINE. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet MURE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that volunteering for the Line has been 
opened within the last few days in 
various regiments of Militia; and, if 
that is the case, whether this course has 
been rendered necessary owing to the 
youth and want of stamina of the regi- 
ments at home which would naturally 
furnish the reinforcements of the Army 
in Zululand ? 

Cotonet STANLEY: It is the case, 
Sir, that on this, as on some other previous 
oceasions, volunteers from the Militia 
have been called for to fill up vacancies in 
certain regiments—in this instance, in the 
first regiment for foreign service, and in 
the deopts of regiments serving in the 
field. ‘The vacancies had been caused 
by these other regiments having to give 
up large numbers of men tothe regiments 
serving atthe Cape. It has been decided 
to limit the volunteering to men of 20 
years of age. It is with the view un- 
doubtedly, of getting men of a more sea- 
soned nature than the recruits who would 
naturally come to the Colours, and, to a 
certain extent, trained men. 

CotoneL MURE gave Notice that, 
on an early day, he should call the atten- 
tion of the House to the unsatisfactory 
working of the present short-service 
system in the Army, to the youth and 
immaturity of a large portion of the In- 
fantry of the Line, and the consequent 
difficulty in providing an ample Force 
for the defence of our Colonial Empire 
in times of emergency. 


Sir George Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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PREROGATIVE OF THE CROWN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he rose for the 
purpose of making an appeal to the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) with 
reference to the Motion which stood in 
his name for that evening as to the 
Royal Prerogative. He did not desire 
at present to say a word as to the merits 
of that Motion; but he thought he 
should be expressing the opinion of 
every hon. Member, when he said that 
it raised a question of extreme import- 
ance and great delicacy. Anyone who 
knew the hon. Member for Swansea 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to Order. He 
desired to know whether it was in Order 
for the hon. Member for Hackney to 
address an appeal to the hon. Member 
for Swansea with reference to a Motion 
now before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: So far as the hon. 
Member for Hackney had proceeded, I 
cannot say that he was out of Order. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that everyone 
who was acquainted with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea must be aware that he 
was the last man who would knowingly 
place the House in an unfair position to 
consider such a question; and he ap- 
pealed to his hon. Friend as to whether 
he did not think that, in consequence of 
the course he had adopted in the present 
instance, the House would not approach 
the discussion of this question with ad- 
vantage? What were the facts of the 
case? Six weeks ago, the hon. Member 
put a Question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—[ ‘‘ Order ! ”? ] —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
appears to be now entering into the 
subject of the Motion, and is trenching 
upon the limits of Order. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he only desired 
to explain the reasons for making his 
appeal. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea had been on the Paper 
for six weeks, and arose out of a reply 
which he received to a Question ad- 
dressed by him to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Yesterday afternoon, the 
hon. Member suddenly announced that 
he was prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins), and to embody it in 
his Resolution. The House was thus 
placed at once in a difficulty-—— 

Str ROBERT PEEL rose to Order. 
Of course, if the hon. Member for Hack- 
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ney intended to conclude with a Motion, 
the whole question would be opened at 
once; but he put it to the Speaker whe- 
ther it was at all regular for the hon. 
Gentleman to enter upon the discussion 
of a matter which was to form the sub- 
ject of a debate about to take place ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt, it would 
be quite irregular for the hon. Member 
to discuss any portion of the matter em- 
braced within the scope of the Motion 
which the hon. Member for Swansea 
proposed to submit to the House. 

Mr. FAWCETT did not say a word 
as to the merits or demerits of the Mo- 
tion. He was merely making a state- 
ment of facts. His hon. Friend said he 
accepted the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Dundee, and late on the previous 
evening had given Notice of a Resolu- 
tion in a materially altered form. Now, 
what he desired to know was, whether 
it was not contrary to the ordinary 
usages of Parliament, and inconsistent 
with the convenience of the House, that 
Notice of Motion on a most important 
and delicate question should be given at 
so late an hour of the previous evening 
that it was impossible for hon. Members 
to see it in print, and, therefore, to give 
adequate Notice of any Amendments to 
it which they might wish to move? In 
these circumstances, and not because he 
was anxious that the Motion should be 
indefinitely postponed, he begged to ask 
his hon. Friend whether he did not think 
it fair to the House to put off his Reso- 
lution for some time longer ? 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was rather 
surprised at the appeal which had been 
addressed to him. His hon. Friend who 
had just spoken was present when he 
(Mr. Dillwyn) had the honour of wait- 
ing upon Mr. Speaker with reference to 
the alteration of the Resolution. He 
found that a misconception had arisen 
respecting the object of his Motion; and, 
therefore, he was glad to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), and endea- 
vour to embody it in his Resolution. 
That Amendment eliminated words 
which seemed to some hon. Gentlemen 
objectionable, inasmuch as they ap- 
peared to them to reflect upon the 
action of Her Majesty. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney raised before Mr. 
Speaker his objection to the alteration 
of the Motion; but Mr. Speaker’s deci- 


sion was that he (Mr. Dillwyn) was 
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quite in Order. Under these circum- 
stances, he did not see how he would be 
placing the House in an unfair position 
by proceeding with his Resolution, as 
altered ; and he did not feel disposed to 
respond to the appeal which had just 
been made to him. 


Crown.——Resolution. 


MOTIONS. 


—mr Qo — 
PREROGATIVE OF THE CROWN. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. DILLWYN, in rising to move— 


“ That, to prevent the growing abuse by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers of the Prerogative and in- 
fluence of the Crown, and consequent augmenta- 
tion of the power of the Government in enabling 
them, under cover of the supposed personal in- 
terposition of the Sovereign, to withdraw from 
the cognizance and control of this House mat- 
ters relating to policy and expenditure properly 
within the scope of its powers and privileges, 
it is necessary that the mode and limits of the 
action of the Prerogative should be more strictly 
observed,” 
said, he desired, before entering upon 
the question which it raised, to dis- 
claim any intention whatsoever of re- 
flecting upon the action of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, who thoroughly under- 
stood her duty as a Oonstitutional 
Sovereign, and who never interfered im- 
properly in public affairs. He under- 
stood that her Majesty always took 
care to be fully informed of all the pro- 
ceedings of her Ministers, which she re- 
quired should not be carried on without 
her full knowledge and concurrence. 
In 1852, Lord Palmerston, having al- 
tered some despatches, Her Majesty 
sent a Memorandum to Lord John 
Russell, who was then Prime Minister. 
That Memorandum was as follows :— 


“The Queen requires, first, that Lord Pal- 
merston will distinctly state what he proposes 
in a given case, in order that the Queen may 
know as distinctly to what she is giving her 
Royal sanction; secondly, having once given 
her sanction to a measure, that it be not arbi- 
tarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such 
an act she must consider as failing in sincerity 
towards the Crown, and justly to be visited by 


the exercise of her Constitutional right of dis- 


missing the Minister. She expects to be kept 
informed of what passes between him and the © 
Foreign Minister before important decisions are 
taken based upon that intercourse; to receive 
the foreign despatches in good time, and to have 
the drafts for her approval sent to her in suffi- 
cient time to make herself acquainted with their 
contents before they must be sent off. The 
Queen thinks it best that Lord John Russell 
should show this letter to Lord Palmerston.” 
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That Memorandum served to show that 
Her Majesty identified herself with the 
acts of her Ministers; but she, at the 
same time, knew it was right and proper 
not to take action without her Ministers. 
It would be seen, from the last volume 
of the Life. of the late Prince Consort, that 
a letter of his to the French Emperor, 
which had been characterized by the 
writer as ‘‘ a long and friendly chat,” had 
been submitted in the usual way to the 
Prime Minister and to Lord Clarendon. 
The Prerogative of the Crown was very 
large and undefined, and the very un- 
certainty which existed on the point 
made it all the more necessary that they 
should distinctly watch and observe the 
action of that Prerogative. It was so 
great that, unless checked, and kept 
within its proper limits, it would be 
inconsistent with the privileges, the 
rights, and the liberties of the people. 
It was, therefore, the duty of Parlia- 
ment, whenever a doubt arose, to con- 
sider and debate the whole subject. 
Lord Erskine, speaking in the year 
1807, said, with regard to Prerogative— 


“ The maxim that the King can do no wrong 
does not seek to alter the nature and constitu- 
tion of things, but to preserve the Government, 
not only against the irreverence and loss of 
dignity arising from the very imputation of it. 
No act of State or Government can, therefore, 
be the King’s; he cannot act but by advice, 
and he who holds office sancticns what is 
done, from whatever source it may proceed. 
This, my Lords, is not the legal fiction of the 
Constitution, but for the practical benefit and 
blessing of it. Iam pleading the cause of the 
King and the people together in enforcing it, 
and I never will remain silent when this prin- 
ciple is disturbed.” 

Blackstone asserted that— 

“There cannot be a stronger proof of that 
genuine freedom which is the boast of this age 
and country than the power of discussing with 
decency and respect the limits of the King’s 
Prerogative.” 


For his own part, he knew that in dis- 
cussing Prerogative he should do so, not 
only with decency and respect, but as 
loyally as the most loyal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. The uncertainty that 
pervaded the subject was indicated in the 
opinions of Mr. Allen, Earl Russell, and 
the present Lord Chancellor. The for- 
mer of these, in his Jngury into the Rise 
and Progress of Prerogative, said— 

“The King, it is true, can do no wrong, and 
is not amenable to any earthly tribunal; but, 
on the other hand, he can perform no one poli- 


Mr. Dillwyn 


{COMMONS} 
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tical act without an adviser responsible for the 
same. 

‘“©A Prerogative founded on usage, which 
cannot be enforced because it has fallen into 
desuetude, is a contradiction in terms. No one 
will pretend that any Prerogative of the King 
of England is fonnded either on military force 
or on the express consent of the people; every 
Prerogative of the Crown must, therefore, be 
derived from Statute or from prescription, and, 
in either case, there must be a legal and estab- 
lished mode of exercising it. Where no such 
mode can be pointed out, we may be assured 
that the Prerogative, so boldly claimed, is de- 
rived neither from law nor usage, but founded 
on a theory of Monarchy imported from abroad, 
subversive of law and liberty, and alien to the 
spirit as well as the practice of our Constitu- 
tion.”’ 


Lord Russell, in his book on the English 
Government and Constitution, wrote— 


‘“‘The King has, by his Prerogative, the coim- 
mand of the Army; but that Army is only main- 
tained by virtue of a law to punish mutiny and 
desertion passed from year to year. The King has 
aright to declare war, but if the House deny 
supplies he cannot carry it on fora week. The 
King may make a treaty of peace, but if it is 
dishonourable to the country the Ministers who 
sign it may be impeached. Nor is the King’s 
command any excuse for a wrong administration 
of power. The Earl of Danby was impeached 
for a letter which contained a postscript in the 
King’s own hand, declaring it was written by 
his order. The maxim of the Constitution is 
that the King cannot act without advisers re- 
sponsible by law; and so far is this maxim 
carried that a commitment by the King, al- 
though he is the fountain of justice, was held 
to be void because there was no Minister respon- 
sible for it.” 

Lord Cairns, too, gave it as his opinion 
that— 

“Prerogative is a power not conferred by 
Statute—that is what makes Prerogative differ 
from every other power inthis country. . . . 
Now, there is one thing very clear in our Con- 
stitution—the Crown can do no wrong; and 
another thing is, that it is to the advice given 
by Ministers that we are to look for responsi~ 
bility. If the Sovereign were to place 
her veto by the’advicefof. Her,Majesty’s: Minis- 
ters upon a Bill that had passed through the two 
Houses, that veto would be operative; but no 
one would deny that it would be unconstitu- 
tional.” 


It was to be noticed that the Constitu- 
tion had imposed limits to the exercise 
of the Prerogative ; and of these the first 
and foremost was the check possessed 
by the House in being able to control 
the public purse, a power which, though 
it ought to be most jealously guarded, 
seemed to have been to a certain extent 
impaired and diminished of late years. 
Next to that check came the principle of 
Ministerial responsibility, according to 
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which the Prerogative could not be con- 
stitutionally exercised, save by the ad- 
vice of the Ministers of the Crown. With 
respect to this latter safeguard, he de- 
sired to point out that neither the advice 
nor the responsibility of a single Mini- 
ster, however distinguished and able he 
might be, was intended by those who 
had originally obtained the concession 
and recognition of the principle. That 
was the gist of his whole argument, and 
lay at the root of the Resolution he was 
about to propose. The country desired 
that the responsibility should rest, not 
on any individual Minister, but on a 
number of Noblemen and Gentlemen in 
whom they had confidence, and who 
would meet together as a Cabinet Coun- 
cil, and, after full discussion, initiate 
the policy to be recommended to the 
Sovereign. It was obvious that, if in- 
dividual responsibility were to take the 
place of collective responsibility, the 
country would be landed in great diffi- 
culty. If they permitted government 
by Departments, or government by indi- 
vidual Ministers, the connecting link 
between the Executive and the Legis- 
lature would be severed, and the whole 
power would be in the hands of the 
Minister who might happen to be in 
the ascendant at the Council of the 
Sovereign. All Constitutional lawyers 
had admitted the necessity of collective 
responsibility, and Macaulay specially 
stated that while each Minister sepa- 
rately ruled his own Department, his 
more important acts and decisions were 
brought under the consideration of his 
Colleagues. Again, Hallam, in his Con- 
stitutional History, quoted a paper from 
Somers’s Tracts, to the following effect :— 
“The Constitutional doctrine is thus laid 
down:—According to the spirit of the recent Act 
of Settlement, as to the setting of the Great 
Seal of England to foreign alliances, the Lord 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper for the time being 
has a plain rule to follow—that is, humbly to 
inform the King that he cannot legally set the 
Great Seal of England to a matter of that con- 
sequence unless the same be first debated and re- 
solved in Council, which method being observed 
the Chancellor is safe and the Council answer- 
able.” 
It was, no doubt, the Privy Council, and 
not the Cabinet, that was here referred 
to; but this did not affect the principle 
he relied on. The principle of Govern- 
ment by Cabinets was much older than 
many people supposed, and was to be 
met with over and over again at a period 
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antecedent to the Act of Settlement. 
For instance, in the Rolls of Parliament, 
7 & 8 Henry IV. s. $1, occurred the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“ Likewiso, on Saturday, the 22nd of May, tho 
Commons came before the King and the Lords 
in Parliament, and there represented that they 
prayed the King at the beginning of the Parlia- 
ment and since, and represented besides that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had made report to 
them that the King wished to be counselled by 
the wisest Lords of the Realm: To all which 
the King agreed, and repeated with his own 
mouth that it was his entire will; and upon this 
a Bill was read containing the names of all the 
Lords who should be of the Council.”’ 


A more recent illustration of the same 
principle occurred in 12 & 13 Wil. III. 
ce. 2, which provided that— 

‘* All matters and things relating to the well 
governing of this Kingdom which are properly 
cognizable in the Privy Council by the laws and 
customs of this Realm shall be transacted there, 
and all resolutions taken thereupon shall be 
signed by such of the Privy Council as shall 
advise and consent to the same.” 


But the Privy Council was found to be 
too large and cumbrous a body to work 
satisfactorily in this way; and by degrees, 
therefore, it was found convenient that 
the Cabinet and Departmental Govern- 
ment should take its place. Lord North, 
no very revolutionary character, in a 
conversation with Mr. Fox, in 1807, 
said— 

‘“‘Tf you mean there should not be a Govern- 
ment by Departments, I agree with you. I 
think it a very bad system. . . . Government 
by Departments was not brought in by me. I 
found it so, and had not the vigour and resolu- 
tion to put an end to it.” 


The latest case to which he would refer 
was one that occurred under the Liver- 
pool Administration, in the reign of 
George IV. That Sovereign desired, in 
1825, to fix the responsibility of certain 
advice which had been given him re- 
specting the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish Colonies in South 
America upon Mr. Canning, the indi- 
vidual Minister to whom he believed 
that advice was due. With this object, 
he endeavoured to obtain separate memo- 
randa upon the subject from individual 
Members of the Cabinet. But the Cabi- 
net, in reply, requested permission to 
give their answer generally and collec- 
tively. The power of Parliament and 
Ministerial responsibility were the two 
great restraints upon the undue exercise 
of the Prerogative of the Crown, and 
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both these restraints had, he believed, 
been relaxed in recent years. ‘Did 
they not know that the present House 
of Commons had been left in ignorance 
of very grave matters which seriously 
concerned the honour and welfare of 
the country until it was too late to take 
any steps with regard to them? In the 
first place, there was the purchase of the 
Suez Canal Shares. The amount of 
money involved was, perhaps, not large ; 
but the entanglements and responsi- 
bilities to which it had led us were very 
considerable. Had the House been con- 
sulted before that scheme was embarked 
upon, he gid not think it would have 
been carried out in the way it was. The 
wholo matter had been a failure, and at 
this moment we were left out in the cold, 
and saw France in a stronger position 
than ourselyos. Then, again, no oppor- 
tunity had been afforded them of ex- 

ressing an opinion with regard to the 
Satuetar of the Indian troops to Malta, 
which Lord Selborne had declared to 
be a violation of the law. The Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty was another case in point. 
If the House had been consulted, he did 
not believe they would have sanctioned 
it. They had been hurried into the 
Afghan War in a similar manner; and 
with regard to the annexation of the 
Transvaal, which had resulted in the 
Zulu War, no option had been allowed 
them. They had been merely called 
upon to register the decrees of the Cabi- 
net Council. In all these cases Parlia- 
ment ought, in the first instance, to have 
been consulted; and, for his own part, 
he believed that all these enterprizes 
might with advantage have been stopped. 
He had further to complain that mis- 
leading information was frequently given 
by Her Majesty’s Government in reply 
to Questions put in that House. For 
instance, on February 8, 1878, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to a Question by the noble Lord the 
Member for the Radnor Boroughs (the 
Marquess of Hartington), described the 
position of affairs in Turkey, and said 
the Government 

“Feel that the state of affairs disclosed by 
the terms of the Armistice which I have just 
read has given rise to the danger which they 
then apprehended, and they have, in the circum- 
stances, thought it right to order a portion of 
the Fleet to proceed at once to Constantinople 
for the purpose of protecting the lives and pro- 


perty of Britishsubjects.” —[3 Hansard, ecxxxvii. 
1329.] 


Ur. Dillicyn 


Prerogative of the 
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On the question of the £6,000,000 Vote, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the 
close of his speech, said— 


Crown.— Resolution. 


“We go (to the Congress). We should pro- 
pose to go with no desire whatever of using 
force; itis not for that we ask it atall; but we 
desire to go armed with this, which would be, 
not only a Vote of Credit, but a Vote of Confi- 
dence, entitling us to speak as we would wish to 
speak in the Councils of Europe,” &c.—[Jbid. 
561.) 


The answers given by the Government 
to Questions respecting the Berlin Con- 
gress were altogether at variance with 
the Salisbury-Schouvaloff secret agree- 
ment. Personally, he had the highest 
respect for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
was satisfied that he would not inten- 
tionally mislead the House; but the 
truth was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself had been misinformed on 
those subjects, and that there had not 
been that concert in the Cabinet with 
respect to foreign affairs that had been 
so loudly asserted. Again, it was a 
familiar form of speech for the Govern- 
ment, when questioned with regard to 
any particular matter, to reply that they 
had received no official communication 
in reference to it, although the whole of 
the facts of the case might have been 
conveyed to them by private correspond- 
ence. Thus, on the 31st of March last, 
he had asked a Question as to the state- 
ment of Mr. A. Forbes, relating to a 
direct correspondence between the Queen 
and Colonels Mansfield and Wellesley 
during the Russo-Turkish War, and be- 
tween Her Majesty and the Viceroy 
of India at an eventful crisis of the 
Afghan difficulty, to which he had re- 
ceived the following reply from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

“T can give no information to the hon. Gen- 
tleman or the House on this subject, further 
than to say there is no kind of official communi- 
cation between Her Majesty the Queen and the 
Viceroy of India. Letters have occasionally 
been writen by the Viceroy, and by successive 
Viceroys, to the Queen, and, no doubt, letters 
have been written from the Queen to the Viceroy. 
Of those we know nothing, any more than we 
do of any private correspondence of Her Ma- 
jesty.” 

Again, on the 21st of January, 1878, he 
asked whether a statement which had 
appeared in Zhe Times relative to the 
Queen having interceded with the Em- 
peror of Russia on behalf of Turkey was 
true, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer answered that it was; that a com- 
munication which the right hon. Gentle- 
man read had been made; but that it had 
been made by the advice of the Ministers, 
though it was a private and personal 
communication. He did not understand 
private and personal communications in 
reference to public matters passing 
between high official persons. Recent 
events in India showed that instructions 
must have been given to our officials 
which were not known to all the Members 
of the Cabinet. Our Generals appeared 
to havea roving commission to annex 
territory wherever they pleased; but 
even with this, he did not think General 
Roberts would have ventured upon mak- 
ing the speech he did to the tribes in 
the Khurum Valley without some direct 
authority from home. The next case to 
which he wished to refer was that of Sir 
Bartle Frere, who had establishedin South 
Africa a scheme of dominion which was 
likely to land this country as well as the 
Colony in disaster and defence. The 
conduct of Sir Bartle Frere was censured 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
but in a debate in that House recently 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel); stated that 
the same mail which took out the censure 
also carried communications addressed 
to Sir Bartle Frere telling him that he 
need take no notice of the official cen- 
sure. He did not know nor pretend to 
say by whom those communications or 
that communication had been sent, if 
sent at all; but if anything of the kind 
suggested by the right hon. Baronet oc- 
curred, he could only say that it was not 
a course likely to support Ministers of 
the Crown at home or the rule of Eng- 
land in her Colonies, especially in cases 
where the Crown was represented by a 
wrong-headed Minister like Sir Bartle 
Frere. What was the effect of one thing 
being said publicly with reference to 
Sir Bartle Frere, and another privately? 
In the first place, it encouraged him 
in a course which had been condemned, 
and in the next it encouraged the 
Colonies to pursue a course which was 
anything but desirable. Was it sur- 
prising that the Colonists, who could 
sell their produce at a high profit, 
which we should have to pay for at a 
very high price indeed, should express 
their confidence in Sir Bartle Frere and 
desire the war to continue? They all 
knew that he was- supported by the 
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highest authority at home against the 
Colonial Secretary. He would quote 
from The Daily News Correspondent— 
because it seemed to him that the only 
reliable information the House could 
get was from the newspapers. Only the 
other day the Correspondent of The Daily 
News at the Cape, in a very interesting 
letter, said that the strongly-sustained 
agitation throughout that Colony had re- 
sulted in meetings supporting the policy 
of Sir Bartle Frere and expressing con- 
fidence in him. 

‘‘The autograph letter of Her Majesty ex- 
pressing confidence in Sir Bartle Frere has been 
an important factor in stirring up popular 
feeling.”’ 

An unofficial—he would not say private 
—letter had been used to stir up an agi- 
tation in contravention of the censure 
which had been sent out by one of the 
responsible Ministers. He thought he 
had stated sufficient to prove his case. 
He admitted that the case had been one 
very difficult of proof. [Ministerial 
cheers.| He understood that cheer ; but 
he would remind the House that his 
difficulty lay mainly in the fact that 
many Official transactions had been stu- 
diously kept from the knowledge of the 
House and of Parliament—transactions 
which, if they had seen the light of day, 
would have materially diminished the 
difficulty of the task he had undertaken. 
The House had always been jealous of 
private communications addressed by the 
Sovereign to the authorities, particularly 
abroad. For instance, Lord Chatham, 
on his expedition to the Scheldt, ad- 
dressed a private narrative to the King, 
which for some time was kept quiet ; but 
when it came out he was called to ac- 
count by Parliament, although he re- 
fused to answer questions, on the pleas 
of being a Peer, and also that while in 
command of this expedition he was a 
Cabinet Minister of the Crown, and had 
a private right to communicate with the 
Crown. A formal Resolution was passed, 
and Lord Chatham was censured by the 
House. In 1780, Mr. Dunning moved a 
Resolution that ‘ The influence of the 
Crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.’’ In support of 
that Motion, Mr. Dunning said it would 
be idle to require proof; they must look 
for support to their consciences. Again, 
Mr. Fox in the same year, said that the 
undue influence of the Crown could not 
be proved, because it showed itself in 
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the dark, and could only be proved by 
notoriety of the fact. In the present 
case there was certain ground for believ- 
ing, as he (Mr. Dillwyn) had shown, 
that the control of Parliament had been 
evaded. The country had been involved 
in troubles which he thought might have 
been avoided had Parliament been con- 
sulted; but Parliament had not been 
consulted, and the consequence was ad- 
ditional wars and increased expenditure. 
He would appeal to the House to say 
whether either the information obtained 
had not been misleading, or had been 
withheld from Parliament, since their 
information had been procured from 
other sources? He did not wish to re- 
open old sores; but he did desire to do 
what he could to stop the progress of the 
system of Departmental Government. He 
wished to see the advice of the Cabinet 
given to the Crown, and not the advice 
of a single Minister, so that we might 
have the responsibility of the whole Ca- 
binet, and not that of any individual. In 
bringing this question before the House, 
he was only anxious to assert the Privi- 
leges of Parliament, which were being 
invaded, and, in doing so, he believed 
most conscientiously that he was doing 
his duty as a loyal Member of the House, 
and in the interests of the country as 
well as of the Crown itself. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving— 


Prerogative of the 


“That, to prevent the growing abuse by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers of the Prerogative and in- 
fiuence of the Crown, and consequent augmen- 
tation of the power of the Government in en- 
abling them, under cover of the supposed per- 
sonal interposition of the Sovereign, to withdraw 
from the cognizance and control of this House 
matters relating to policy and expenditure pro- 
perly within the scope of its powers and privi- 
leges, it is necessary that the mode and limits 
of the action of the Prerogative should be more 
strictly observed.”’ 


Mr. COURTNEY, in rising to second 
the Motion, said, he thought it must, at 
all events, be plain to the House that 
the desire of his hon. Friend (Mr. Dill- 
wyn) was not in any way to move a Vote 
of Censure against the Crown. The 
Motion was directed solely against Her 
Majesty’s Government. Those who ap- 
proved the course taken by the hon. 
Member for Swansea would be false to 
the object which they had in view, if 
they were to direct their censure in any 
other quarter. He held that the lan- 
guage of the hon. Member’s original 
Motion, which had been thought by 
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some to suggest that the Sovereign pro- 
truded herself into affairs of State, was 
identical in meaning with the Motion 
before the House, which was a Motion 
of condemnation of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and nothing more. They 
wished to bring home to Her Majesty’s 
Government the responsibility for what 
had happened—for the weakening which 
Constitutional guarantees had suffered 
from their policy. The maxim, ‘‘ The 
Queen can do no wrong,” had been 
sometimes spoken of as a mere fiction ; 
but he regarded it as a Constitutional 
principle of the highest importance ; for 
if once it came to be admitted that 
wrong could be brought home to the 
Crown, they would have to divert their 
action from a quarter in which it might 
be useful, and waste their powers in at- 
tacking that which by its very nature 
was invulnerable. Precedents existed, 
showing what were the views of high 
authorities with regard to the responsi- 
bility of Ministers. In 1807, after the 
death of Mr. Fox, in consequence of a 
pledge supposed to have been given by 
the new Ministry to the King not to 
raise the Catholic question, a Motion 
was proposed in the House by a Gentle- 
man bearing a name that had always 
been honoured—Mr. Brand—asserting 
that it was contrary to the first duties of 
the confidential Servants of the Crown to 
restrain themselves by any pledge, ex- 
pressed or implied, from offering to the 
King such advice as circumstances might 
render necessary for the welfare and 
security of the Empire. That Resolution 
was supported by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mr. Whitbread, Lord Howick, and 
other Gentlemen equally eminent in the 
House of Commons, and asimilar Motion 
in the House of Lords received the sup- 
port of Lord Erskine. The objection 
was made, then, that the Resolution was 
an attack upon the Sovereign; and in 
the course of the debate a speech was 
made by a distinguished person—Mr. 
Plunket, the Attorney General for Ire- 
land—who warmly defended himself and 
those who were in favour of the Motion 
against the imputation that it was wished 
to attach blame to the King, for whom 
he had the highest respect. The pre- 
cedent was further important, because it 
was argued by Mr. Percival, the then 
Prime Minister, that although it was 
quite true that every act of the Crown 
must be vouched for by a responsible 
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Minister, yet in the interim between suc- 
cessive Ministries the action of the Crown 
was necessarily independent, and what- 
ever was done then was beyond Parlia- 
mentary criticism, and could not be made 
the subject of a Vote of Censure on the 
Ministers. If that argument had been 
allowed, it would have done away alto- 
gether with the responsibility of Minis- 
ters; but although the House of Com- 
mons, by a small majority, rejected Mr. 
Brand’s Motion, that argument was dis- 
tinctly repudiated in 1835, when Sir 
Robert Peel came into Office. He was 
summoned from Rome, anda considerable 
interval intervened between the dis- 
missal of Lord Melbourne and the ac- 
ceptance by Sir Robert Peel of the Seals 
of Office ; but his first act was to accept 
the responsibility of what had been done 
in the interregnum, including the dis- 
missal of Lord Melbourne. No interval 
could at all be allowed, even in imagina- 
tion, to interpose between the responsi- 
bility of one Ministry and another. These 
instances proved that, under no circum- 
stances, could the Crown itself commit an 
act which could be the subject of cen- 
sure or blame. It might be said that he 
had been referring to what were ele- 
mentary truths; but it was necessary to 
remind hon. Members of the elementary 
truths of Constitutional principles in 
these days, when they were not alto- 
gether ‘“‘understanded of the people.” 
He ventured to say that the opinion 
which was held in some quarters, that 
the Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. Dill- 
wyn) was a Vote of Censure on the Crown, 
could only be entertained by those who 
had lost sight of elementary truths. <A 
writer, to whose merits the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had paid a just tribute 
(Mr. Bagehot), had said that if a gentle- 
man attempted to explain to his ser- 
vants the phrase ‘“‘The Queen reigns, 
but does not govern,” he would find 
they did not understand his language. 
It would seem as if the ignorance of the 
kitchen had invaded the House of Com- 
mons. A Vote of Censure on the Crown 
was an absurdity, because such a Vote 
would contradict the principle that the 
Crown was above responsibility. His hon. 
Friend attacked the Ministry because 
he held that they had protruded the 
name and authority of the Queen, so as 
to obtain undue power through the re- 
spect due to her name; and because 
they had initiated and pursued great 
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lines of policy in comparative independ- 
ence of one another, thus minimizing 
the collective judgment, the collective 
authority, and the collective responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet, and also minimiz- 
ing the control of the House. As to the 
first question, of the undue use of the 
name and authority of the Crown, no 
one, he supposed, would follow the ex- 
ample of Wolsey and say, ‘‘ Zgo et Rex 
meus,’ in order to push himself forward ; 
but Ministers might change the form of 
the phrase and say, ‘‘ Regina mea et ego,” 
in order to shield themselves from criti- 
cism. The true function of the Crown 
was thus laid down by the high autho- 
rity to whom he had already referred 
(Mr. Bagehot)— 


“The Sovereign has, under a Constitutional 
Monarchy such as ours, three rights—the right 
to be consulted, the right to encourage, the 
right to warn.” 
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Not one of these rights suggested the 
power of initiation. The first two had 
reference to the action of the Ministers, 
the third to warning given against action 
taken by the Ministry. The writer 
added—‘‘ and a King of good sense and 
sagacity would want no other.”’ Another 
high authority said— 

“ A Constitutional Government insures to the 
King a wide authority in all the councils of the 
State. He chooses and dismisses his Ministers. 
Their resolutions upon every important mea- 
sure of foreign and domestic policy are sub- 
mitted to his approval; and when that approval 
is withheld, his Ministers must either abandon 
their policy or resign their office. They are re- 
sponsible to the King on the one hand, and to 
Parliament on the other; and while they retain 
the confidence of the King by administering 
affairs to his satisfaction, they must act upon 
principles and propose measures which they can 
justify to Parliament. And here is the proper 
limit to the King’s influence.”’ 


Such were the words of the learned gen- 
tleman (Sir Erskine May) who sat at 
that Table. Then, again, as the Crown 
had no power of initiation, the Crown 
must not be put forward as having used 
it. It must not be suggested that the 
Crown had a policy of its own which had 
been adopted by the Ministry instead of 
being put forward by the Ministry and 
sanctioned bythe Crown. If the Ministry 
accept suggestions from the Crown, they 
must do so on condition of making them 
their own, and merging their origin in 
themselves. Allthis sprung from the prin- 
ciple that the Crown could never take re- 
sponsibility upon itself. They saw that in 
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the Royal pledge with respect to the Ca- 
tholic claims, the reponsibility of which 
rested upon the Ministry. There was 
anotherillustration of greatinterestin this 
matter, and that was the action taken at 
the ciuse of the Great War by the Foreign 
Secretary and the Prime Minister. At 
the close of the Great War the then Czar 
proposed a ‘holy alliance” between 
the victor Kings—himself, the Emperor 
of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the 
Prince Regent, and he wrote an auto- 
graph letter to the Prince, inviting him 
to sign the necessary Treaty. In what 
way did the then Foreign Secretary and 
Prime Minister deal with that matter? 
Lord Castlereagh wrote thus to Lord 
Liverpool— 
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“ Upon the whole this is what may be called a 
scrape. . . Iam desired by the Emperor 
of Austria, through Metternich, to express his 
earnest hope that the Prince ‘will not refuse 
himself to this overture. . . . My own 
opinion very much concurs with that of His 
Imperial Majesty, and in weighing difficulties 
on both sides I think no person will blame the 
Prince for not refusing assent himself to a pro- 
position so made to him. But I think the 
Prince must take it upon himself, and sign it, 
without the intervention of his Ministers, as an 
autographic avowal of sentiment between him 
and the Sovereigns his allies, tending to preserve 
the tranquillity of Europe. To decline doing so 
might produce very unpleasant consequences.” 


Lord Liverpool, in his reply, said— 

‘Tt is quite impossible to advise the Prince 
to sign the act of accession which has been 
transmitted to him. Such a step would be in- 
consistent with all the forms and principles of 
our government, and would subject those who 
advised it toa very serious responsibility. . . . 
Nothing is more clear than that the King or 
Regent of Great Britain can be a party to no 
act of State personally; he can only be a party 
to it through the instrumentality of others who 
are responsible for it.’’ 


Well, these were illustrations of the 
principles he wished to lay down in con- 
firmation of what he had said as to the 
necessity of action originating with the 
Ministry and not with the Crown. He 
would next touch upon the necessity of 
collective action on the part of Ministers. 
The action of an individual Minister was 
not sufficient to substantiate every no- 
minal action of the Crown. The advice 
given to the Crown must be that of the 
Ministry collectively. Upon that point, 
he would quote the opinion of an emi- 
nent authority on Constitutional Law— 


‘* All correspondence between the Sovereign 
and a subordinate Minister should be submitted 
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to the Premier; if not baterehand, at any rate 
immediately after it has taken place. 

Until Ministers have come to an understanding 
as to the advice they will tender to their So- 
vereign upon any given occasion it would be 
premature for them to communicate with the 
Crown thereon. The Premier himself is under 
no obligation, either of duty or of courtesy, to 
confer with the Sovereign upon any matter 
which is still under the consideration of the 
Cabinet.” 


The House would remember what took 
place when the present Government 
were last in Office. In the year 1867 
the present Prime Minister threw upon 
the Crown, instead of taking upon 
himself, the responsibility of deciding 
whether or not there should be a Dissolu- 
tion after a hostile vote of that House. 
But as to the necessity of collectivity 
of action, he would refer to the action 
taken by Lord Chatham in 1810. Lord 
Chatham, who was a Member of the 
Cabinet as well as a Peer, came back 
from his expedition to the Scheldt, 
drew up a Memorandum of his pro- 
ceedings, and, going to a Levée, gave 
it to the King. It remained in the 
hands of His Majesty some time. 
Lord Chatham desired to make an 
alteration in it, received it back, made 
the alteration, and again handed it to 
the King, who, after atime, handed it to 
the Secretary of State. What was the 
result of Lord Chatham’s proceeding ? 
A Motion was made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Whitbread, censuring 
the transaction, and the House approved 
the Motion by a large majority, after 
a discussion, which lasted, the record 
stated, till half-past 6 in the morning. 
Mr. Canning, who was not then in Office, 
spoke, and supported the Motion of 
Censure, although it was urged that 
Chatham, as a Peer, might demand an 
audience of the King, and that, as a 
responsible Minister of the Crown, he 
was entitled to act upon his responsi- 
bility. The House of Commons, how- 
ever, held that the document should 
have reached the King through the col- 
lective Cabinet, and not as the result of 
individual dealing between the Crown 
and an individual Minister. The case 
which occurred under Lord Liverpool’s 
Administration in 1825 was, perhaps, 
even more remarkable. The Cabinet 
having drawn up a Memorandum on 
the subject of the action to be taken in 
reference to the Spanish Colonies, which 
had revolted, the King endeavoured to 
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obtain from the Members of the Cabinet 
separately their opinions on the ques- 
tion. But the Cabinet, in reply, humbly 
requested the King’s permission to give 
their answer generally and collectively, 
although they admitted that among them- 
selves differences of opinion existed. 
The manner in which Lord Palmerston’s 
expression of his individual opinion on 
the coup d’etat of 1851 was regarded 
might also be taken as a case in point. 
Throughout the whole range of English 
politics, in fact, one principle prevailed 
—namely, that there should be no shel- 
tering of the action of Ministers under 
the name of the Crown, and that the 
action of Ministers should be collective 
and not individual. That the authority 
of this principle had been infringed of 
recent years his hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had produced 
abundant evidence to show. His case 
might, perhaps, be lacking in the preci- 
sion which was insisted upon in a Court 
of Law; but that was inevitable from the 
nature of the case, for they were dealing 
with action which was impalpable, half 
concealed, and half revealed. The very 
manner in which Ministers had treated 
Questions which had been addressed to 
them on this subject—the apparent as- 
sumption on their part that the principles 
of the Constitution were only to be re- 
garded as musty, fusty phrases—was in 
itself a sufficient justification for the 
Motion now before the House. There 
were several instances in which similar 
Motions had been brought forward, 
and he would ask the House to con- 
sider how this question of evidence had 
been considered. When Mr. Fox’s In- 
dian Bill was before the House of Lords, 
a Memorandum, to the effect that the 
King would regard as his friends those 
who voted against the Bill, was taken 
about and shown to different Peers. 
Thereupon a rumour arose, and a Motion 
was made in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Baker in the following terms :— 

‘“‘ That it is now necessary to declare that to 
report any opinion, or pretended opinion, of His 
Majesty upon any Bill or other proceeding” 
(and, of course, any line of policy, Indian or 
Colonial) “depending in eithér House of Par- 
liament, with a view to influence the votes of its 
Members, is a high crime and misdemeanour, 
derogatory to the Crown, a breach of the funda- 
mental privileges of Parliament, and subversive 
of the Constitution of the country.” 


And how did Mr. Pitt meet that Motion? 
He asked— 
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‘¢ Was it founded on any positive facts, either 

proved or stated? No... . Upon what was 
the mighty grievance complained of supposed to 
depend ? ¢ on any misdemeanour substan- 
tiated to the satisfaction of the House by any 
sort of evidence whatever, but on the vague sur- 
mises or lie of the day.’’ 
Mr. Pitt allowed himself to use that lan- 
guage, although he knew it was perfectly 
true that the Memorandum had been cir- 
culated ; but such a line of defence Mr. 
Fox treated with scorn, as one unbecom- 
ing a Minister, and disrespectful to the 
House. In all such cases, in fact, the 
supporters of the Motion held that it was 
not necessary to substantiate their case 
with the same minuteness as a prosecutor 
in a Court of Law. Hadno breaches of 
the principles of the Constitution been 
committed? He was afraid that, in 
perfect innocence, a great many had 
been committed from time to time. He 
saw before him at that moment a noble 
Lord who was very busily engaged in 
what was an undoubted breach of the 
Constitution. They would all be sorry 
if anything serious should happen to that 
noble Lord; but, without knowing it, 
he was exposing himself to the very 
gravest censure. [LZaughter.| Some- 
body laughed. But he would read an 
extract from Sir Erskine May’s work, 
which would perhaps explain what he 
had said— 

“The privileges of Parliament,’ said Sir 
Erskine, ‘ were systematically violated by the 
King (George III). In order to guard against 
the arbitrary interference of the Crown in its 
proceedings, Parliament had established, for 
centuries, the Constitutional doctrine that the 
King should not hear or give credit to reports of 
its debates. . . . yet during the proceedings of 
the Commons against Wilkes, the King obtained 
from Mr. Grenville the most minute and circum- 
stantial reports.” 

It was a true and sound Constitutional 
principle that the Crown should know 
only of the collective action of Parlia- 
ment—that it should know nothing of 
the action of individual Members of that 
House to guide it in the distribution of 
its favours. Of course, it might not be 
true that the noble Lord he referred to 
took notes of the proceedings of that 
House for transmission elsewhere; but 
such was the rumour. Now, about the 
breaches of Constitutional principles. 
Was not the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, withoutany previous 
communication being made to Parlia- 
ment, a stretching of the Prerogative 
and a derogation of the power and 
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authority of that House? In fact, Par- 
liament was committed to a certain 
course before it could say aye or no. 
And could not the same be said of the 
bringing of the Indian troops to Malta? 
When asked a Question in reference to 
alleged lengthy communications between 
the Crown and the Viceroy of India, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said there 
might have been privatecommunications 
—such things had happened before, and 
might happen again ; but he showed no 
anxiety whatever as to whether the Con- 
stitution had been trenched upon; he 
treated it as a matter of no importance, 
and in doing so he was supported by the 
cheers of Members about him. If Lord 
Chatham, being a Cabinet Minister, was 
not permitted to have individual corre- 
spondence with the Crown, would it 
have been permitted at that time for the 
Viceroy of Ireland to have had particular 
and confidential communications with 
the Crown upon the progress of affairs 
in that country? Would not such con- 
duct d fortiori have beer open to the 
censure passed upon that of Lord Chat- 
ham? Ought not a similar censure to 
attach to the conduct of the Viceroy of 
India now? At least, it was surely the 
duty of the Ministers of the Crown, if 
they were jealous for the maintenance of 
the Constitution, to have ascertained 
from the Viceroy something more as to 
the nature of the correspondence with 
the Sovereign. It was admitted that 
a communication was made to Lord 
Chelmsford upon the authority of a 
single Member of the Cabinet, and it 
was confessed that in that instance the 
collective action and responsibility of 
the Cabinet were abandoned. The an- 
nexation of the Transvaal was made by 
a stretch of the Prerogative absolutely 
unprecedented. A Commission was given 
to Sir Theophilus Shepstone from the 
Sovereign, who was then in the High- 
lands; it was countersigned by Lord 
Carnarvon ; and under that Commission 
the Transvaal was annexed, without any 
warning, or even suggestion, to Parlia- 
ment that such a thing would be 
done. But it was done, and this country 
had been saddled with a weight to an 
extent of which they now did not 
know. Contrast that with the annexa- 
tion of Fiji, which was pressed upon 
that House by the worthy Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur), 
was discussed, and almost approved be- 
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fore it was effected. It had been pleaded 
that there was a parallelism between 
the conduct of our agents abroad and 
that of the agents of the Czar in Central 
Asia, by whom the Czar himself was 
overreached ; but there were no Consti- 
tutional relations between the Ozar and 
his people, and such a parallelism was a 
confession that in our case the Constitu- 
tion had been abandoned. When a 
question was raised as to the bringing 
over of the Indian troops, the noble 
Lord, now the President of the Board of 
Trade, and also the Under Secretary of 
State for India, argued that if there had 
been any suggestion of what was in- 
tended there would have been intermin- 
able debates, and every difficulty would 
have been thrown in the way of the 
Ministry; and that argument simply 
meant that the checks of the Constitu- 
tion and the control of that House must 
be got rid of in order that the Govern- 
ment might be free to work their own 
will. These facts were sufficient of them- 
selves to justify the alarm that was felt, 
especially when they were accentuated 
by the conduct of the Prime Minister in 
1867. Instead of submitting to the 
Crown a distinct resolution of the Cabi- 
net, he put two courses before the Crown, 
offering to adopt that which was pre- 
ferred, and thus threw upon the Crown 
the responsibility of an important de- 
cision. The Prime Minister did not 
understand Constitutional principles as 
they had been understood by a series of 
statesmen. There was published in 1835, 
in a letter to a noble and learned Lord, 
a Vindication of the English Constitution, 
by Disraeli the younger, which was well 
worthy of being reprinted and carefully 
studied, for it had disappeared from 
public notice, and he had been able to 
obtain it only from the library of the 
Cambridge University. It showed the 
opinions then entertained by the present 
Prime Minister on the relations between 
the Crown, the Ministry, and Parlia- 
ment. Speaking of the advent of Wil- 
liam III. to ‘the Throne, the author 
said— 
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‘‘Here, then (under William III.), com- 
mences the age when the influence of the Court 
rapidly declined, when Ministers were virtually 
appointed by the Parliament instead of the 
Sovereign, and when, by the institution of the 
Cabinet, the scheme and policy of the Admini- 
stration devolved upon a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and the King was, in fact, excluded 
from his own Council,” 
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apparently regretted 
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f Hear, hear!” 
obert Montagu 


that change ; but the whole question was | 


whetherit wasto beregretted or approved, 
and it was generally approved; but, in 
1835, the Prime Minister evidently 
thought it was a change to be regretted. 
In the pamphlet he further said that 
George I., unsupported by the massof the 
people, andignorant of our language, was 
entirely dependent upon the Whig Peers, 
who resolved to compensate themselves 
by establishing the Cabinet on its pre- 
sent basis. It was added— 

‘* Tt is curious to trace the Kingly office from 
the zera of the Plantagenets, when the characters 
of a Royal Council and a Legislative Chamber 
were so blended together in the House of Lords 
that the Monarch always presided over his Par- 
liament, to the moment when the Sovereign 
under the Brunswicks was virtually excluded 
from his own Council.’’—[P. 170.] 


Again, an opinion was hinted, though, 
perhaps, it was not completely stated. 
Coming down to George IIT., the author 
said— 

‘*Tt was the clear sense and the strong spirit 
of his able grandson—George III.—that eman- 
cipated this country from the government of 
‘the great families.’ The King put himself at 
the head of the nation, and, encouraged by the 
example of a popular Monarch in George IIL, 
and a democratic Minister in Mr. Pitt, the 
nation elevated to power the Tory or National 
Party of England, under whose comprehensive 
and consistent, vigorous and strictly democratic 
system, this island has beeoome——’’—[P. 173.] 


[ Cheers.] If he was to understand that 
cheerasan approval given to GeorgelIIT., 
in emancipating himself from the con- 
trol of his Cabinet, he recognized in it 
another ground for the Motion of his 
hon. Friend. There was another ex- 
tract, which, with the permission of the 
House, he would read, which was con- 
clusive as to the view of the Prime 
Minister of the present situation. This 
was written after Lord Melbourne was 
dismissed by William IV., and, of 
course, the question arosé what was the 
view of the Prime Minister with refer- 
ence to it. The quotation was this— 

“Let us hope that our Gracious Sovereign 
may take warning from the first of his house 
that ruled these realms, and follow the example 
of George III. rather than George I.” 


The present Prime Minister was then 
young and only entering into public 
life, but he had formed his opinion de- 
liberately; he had consistently main- 
tained it, and to a large extent had 
endeavoured to carry it out in the go- 
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| vernment of the country—namely, the 
destruction of the collective authority 


of the Cabinet and the elevation of the 
authority of a particular Minister and 
the augmentation of the power of the 
Crown. That was the idea of the pre- 
sent Prime Minister. If these were 
called ‘‘musty phrases,” he might quote 
later writings to show that what he then 
said had been consistently manifested 
since. When the question came to be 
considered by the historian, the anomaly 
must surely present itself how, in the 
Reign of the Queen who had ruled for 
40 years with universal satisfaction to 
her subjects, regarding most carefully 
and attentively every Constitutional 
principle, an alarm was suddenly raised 
that the guarantees of the Constitution 
were being sapped, and the authority of 
the Cabinet overthrown, a single Mi- 
nister using the name and authority of 
the Sovereign, that Minister having 
throughout hiscareer held Constitutional 
principles which led up to that change. 
His fear was not a fear of any real re- 
suscitation of the power of the Crown. 
He believed the controversy on the part 
of the Crown for the supremacy of the 
will of the individual wearer of the 
Crown had long since been closed. 
What he feared was a democratic power 
being raised under the forms of an au- 
tocratic authority. What he feared was 
lest the power of the First Minister 
should be aggrandized by transmu‘a- 
tion. He believed no Minister of the 
Crown could possibly hold Office now 
who did not command the support of a 
majority of the House. The experiment 
made by William LV., in dismissing Lord 
Melbourne, could not be successfully 
imitated. But what were the checks on 
the Minister of the Crown supported by 
a majority? Was there any check 
against the abuse of the Prerogative 
when the Minister had a majority at his 
back? He might neglect and override 
all these checks. He came to the dis- 
cussion of this question from no motive 
of Party; and, therefore, he had no 
hesitation in referring to the instance of 
a Prime Minister who, having amajority, 
had used the Prerogative to bring about 
a great change, overriding the authority 
of the other House of Parliament. 
U Bee hear!’’] But did those who 

isapproved of that useof the Preroga- 
tive do so because they disliked uncon- 
stitutional action, or because they dis- 
liked the end effected? Was there 
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no danger the same authority might 
again be used in a way they did not 
like? That was a precedent to which 
he freely referred, in order to show the 
real danger with which they were now 
threatened—the danger of a Minister, 
disregarding Constitutional checks, mis- 
using the name and authority of tho 
Crown to carry out his individual policy. 
It had been said by the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) that he was an old Whig. Well, 
he also was an old Whig ; and it was on 
the ground of affection for the principle 
of the Constitution, as settled from the 
beginning of the present century, of 
maintaining the authority of a collective 
Cabinet, and a collective Cabinet only, 
and restricting the action of the Crown 
in the direction at which he had pointed, 
that he should support the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea. 
He did so, because he was anxious ‘to 
guard against the realization in the 
future of what the present Prime 
Minister had described as the policy of 
the Tory Party, but what he should 
rather describe as the triumph of un- 
checked Democracy, reflecting the pre- 
judices and the passions as well as the 
moderation and reason of the nation, 
and brought into power with a majority 
which would assuredly not always be- 
long to the Conservative Party. He 
begged to second the Resolution of his 
hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That to prevent the growing abuse by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers of the prerogative and in- 
fluence of the Crown, and consequent augmen- 
tation of the power of the Government in 
enabling them, under cover of the supposed 
personal interposition of the Sovereign, to 
withdraw from the cognizance and control of 
this House matters relating to policy and ex- 
penditure properly within the scope of its 
powers and privileges, it is necessary that the 
mode and limits of the action of the prercga- 


tive should be more strictly observed.” —(Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 

Mr. SPEAKER having read the 
Motion, 


The Cnancettor of the ExcnEquer, 
Mr. Guapsrone, and Lord Rosert Mon- 
TAGU rose together; but the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer resumed his seat. 

Mr. SPEAKER called on Mr, Guap- 
STONE. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I rise 
to Order. [Mr. Guapsronr resumed 
his seat.] About six weeks ago, I gave 


Mr. Courtney 
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Notice of an Amendment to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Swansea. By 
| giving Notice of an Amendment a Mem- 
| ber is supposed to secure the opportunity 
of immediately following the Seconder of 
the Motion. I have to ask you, Sir, 
whether it is in accordance with the 
Rules and Orders of the House, as it 
certainly is not in accordance with the 
custom and usages of it, for any Member 
to interpose between the Mover of a 
Motion and the Mover of an Amend- 
ment of which Notice has been given? 
If it is the Rule and Order of the House, 
all our balloting and all our giving 
Notices will be simply a farce, because 
if that priority is gone once it is gone 
for ever. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Order 
of the House on the subject. When 
several hon. Members rise to address the 
Chair, the first who catches the eye of the 
Speaker is called upon ; and as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich caught my eye first, I call upon 
him to proceed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose to speak. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I rise, 
Sir, to Order. You told me, Sir, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
about to address the House after the 
Mover and Seconder had concluded. 

“Chair, Chair!” ‘Order, order!’’] 
am going to ask a Question as to Order. 
I er with you, Sir—(‘‘ Order, 
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order ! ”” |—— 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Sir, I rise to Order. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: Ihave 
risen to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is the noble Lord 
speaking to a point of Order? If so, 
the noble Lord is entitled to be heard. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: Yes, 
Sir, I am. I arranged with you, Sir, 
that I should rise at the same time with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
nowreferring to communications between 
himself and myself before this debate 
came on. It is not usual to take that 
course. At the same time, if the noble 
Lord, acting on his own discretion, thinks 
right to do so, I have no objection. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I am 
much obliged to you, Sir. I agreed 
with you that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should rise to speak, I would 
sit down, I did not wish to stand in 
the way of his reply, although I under- 
stood that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer wished to squelch the debate, The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer did not of so high and serious an order should 
rise when the Seconder of the Motion be pressed, and the question brought 
sat down; but the right hon. Gentleman before the House for discussion, with 
the Member for Greenwich leaned across; only a few hours of Notice. What I 
the Table and said to the Chancellor of| would observe is this—We have had, 
the Exchequer, ‘‘ Will you rise?’’ and; as the noble Lord has truly stated, on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | the Paper for many weeks a Notice of a 
‘‘No; do you;’ and then the right! Motion to be proposed by my hon. Friend 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green-| the Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
wich rose, and was called upon to speak ;| not involving a direct Censure, though 
and I think it is quite unfair—[‘‘ Order, |} probably carrying’ an indirect Censure, 
order!” upon Her Majesty’s Government, but 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is; presenting to us as the primary and pro- 
not now addressing himself to a point} per subject for our consideration the very 
of Order. If he wishes to raise the| important and delicate question how far 
point, he can do so now. the direct and personal interposition of 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Very | the Sovereign in affairs of policy is ad- 
well, Sir. The only Question I wished | missible or desirable, or otherwise. Sir, 
to-ask is, whether it is competent that! upon that question, it would have been 
any Member who has given Notice of| my duty to place at the service and 
an Amendment to a Motion should be} command of the House any knowledge 
preceded by a Member who has not} which the means of observation in my 
given any such Notice? former experience and a long Parlia- 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite compe-| mentary life might have afforded. Of 
tent for him to be so preceded, if he was | course, I would have been prepared to 
not the first to catch my eye. There is| state to the House the reasons which 
no Rule that gives precedence to an | induced me to believe—though perfectly 
hon. Member who has given Notice of | conscious of the loyalty and public 
an Amendment. spirit of the hon. Member for Swansea 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I canassure | —that the terms of his Motion could 
the noble Lord that on a question of | not be justified or sustained. That was 
Order I have not the slightest disposi- | undoubtedly the opinion that I should 
tion to object to his mode of vindicating | have endeavoured to support, and to 
it, or to do anything that can possibly | support by reference to many matters of 
impair it. My anxiety to say a few | fact of such a nature that I think that 
words to the House without delay is an | even my hon. Friend himself would not 
anxiety that I can very easily explain. | be disposed to withstand the force of the 
In fact, my object is obvious, and it will | arguments which would have been used 
explain itself in the course of the few | against his proposition. But now, Sir, 
observations I have tomake. Of course, | upon the Notice Paper this morning— 
if, on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- | for I had not the good fortune to hear 
ment, who are attacked and arraigned | what took place yesterday afternoon, 
by the present Motion, the Chancellor of | not being very well—we have presented 
the Exchequer had thought fit to rise | to us a proposition which alters, as it 
just now, his was a claim with which I | appears to me, for every practical pur- 
could not have thought for a moment of | pose, the entire front of the case. The 
standing in competition. But I am one | question of the direct interposition of 
of those who desire now to say the little | the Crown is, indeed, referred to in the 
they have to say, because I am not, like | Motion that is now before us, because 
the noble Lord, prepared to enter upon | there is, it appears, or there has been, 
the discussion of this question upon its | a supposed personal interposition of the 
merits; and I am one of those who! Sovereign; but it is only introduced 
heartily concur in the spirit and conten- | parenthetically, and apparently is a part 
tion of the appeal made before the debate | of the Motion which is only considered 
began by my hon. Friend the Member | secondary by the Mover, whereas the 
for Hackney (Mr. Faweett). It did, un- | Motion is changed substantially into a 
doubtedly, appear to me that, under the | direct and sweeping Vote of Censure upon 
almost unparallelled circumstances at- | Her Majesty’s Government, involving 
tending the history and production of | the retracing of all the ground that we 
this Motion, it was hardly desirable , have trodden during the discussions of 
that a matter involving considerations | the present andthe last Sessions, and call- 
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ing on the House fora verdict of con- the nature and character of which there 
demnation. Now, I must say I think I) was ‘not the slightest doubt—an ille- 
have not been backward in making | gality which was imbedded in the sys- 
complaints, whether they were right or tem of extra-regimental prices for com- 
whether they were wrong, of the con- | missions; and that system was insepar- 


duct of Her Majesty’s Government in 
respect to the Privileges of Parliament ; 
but really, in censuring the Administra- 
tion, I do feel that some considerations 
of external propriety of Parliamentary 
usage should be regarded, and I am not 
ready, upon the production on Tuesday 
morning of a Vote of Censure upon the 
Government, to appear in my place on 
Tuesday evening and support that Vote 
of Censure. But that is not the only 
thing which makes me believe that this 
proposal is out of place on the present 
occasion. I have heard the interesting 
historical disquisition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney); and I 
am sorry that that obliges me, paren- 
thetically, to refer to his assault upon 
myself. In order to attain his paramount 
purpose of proving his own superiority 
to Party considerations, he has found it 
necessary to refer to what occurred in 
the last Parliament. [Sir Crartes W. 
Duxe: Hear, hear!] My hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea approves of the 
same thing, and what I shall say will 
apply to the one as well as to the other. 
Both these hon. Gentlemen, in their 
desire for lofty impartiality, have se- 
verely condemned the exercise of the 
Prerogative by which Purchase was abo- 
lished in the Army. I have not the 
smallest objection to that condemnation, 
if their minds lead them to that judg- 
ment upon an important action taken at 
an important crisis. But I did not de- 
tect, from the speeches of either or both 
hon. Gentlemen, that they were in the 


| able from the system of Purchase. It 
was to put a stop to an illegality, and 
for no other purpose, that the Prero- 
gative of the Crown was exercised. I 
will not now go into the question whe- 
ther that was a sufficient reason or not. 
It did not appear to be a reason in the 
slightest degree within the cognizance of , 
either of these hon. Gentlemen. I am 
sorry that neither the hon. Member for 
Chelsea, nor any other hon. Gentleman, 
;made that exercise of the Prerogative 
| the ground of a question in this House 
| at the time when they might have been 
fairly discussed, and the arguments on 
both sides fairly urged. It would not 
be desirable for me to detain the House 
by entering at length into the subject ; 
but after what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), it was 
impossible for me to pass it over alto- 
gether. What I would say to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) is this. I do not know 
whether any Amendment will be moved ; 
but I assume that it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to meet the 
Motion with a direct negative. I must 
say, for myself, that it is entirely im- 
possible for me to enter into any discus- 
sion of the Motion; but I think that the 
making of such a Motion, under such 
circumstances, is so entirely contrary to 
all the Rules of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, that I entirely decline—I am 
compelled to decline, with the utmost 
respect for my hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea, than whom there is not a 
more upright man in the House—all 





slightest degree aware of the ground of 
that exercise of the Prerogative. Now, the | 


participation in this debate. The Mo- 





ground of that exercise of the Preroga- tion is not, indeed, one on the construc- 
tive was this—and it is necessary that} tion and meaning of the terms of which 
there should now be said what was said| I should be disposed dogmatically to 
at the time, but apparently it has not; pronounce. I find that there isa 

found a place in the recollection of! “Growing abuse by Her Majesty's Ministers 
either of them. The ground for the | of the Prerogative and influence of the Crown, 
exercise of that Prerogative was this— | "4 consequent augmentation of the power of 
It had been brought to the knowledge, | te Government in enabling 

not only of the Government, but of} Her Majesty’s Government to do some- 
Parliament and of the entire com-| thing; but what that ‘enabling ”’ is, or 
munity, that there was bound up with! what it is that ‘‘enables” them, I do 
the working of the system of Pur-|not know. Whether it is the abuse of 
chase a system of grave and flagrant | the Prerogative, or whether it is the 
illegality—an illegality, in many in-| augmentation of the power of the Go- 
stances, mixed up with personal compli- | vernment, or whether it is the personal 
cations, but, at any rate, an illegality of intervention of the Sovereign, 1 am not 
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perfectly clear about on reading the 
sentence, and, consequently, I speak on 
that point with submission and with re- 
serve. But one thing I say is, that 
while this Motion asserts—and asserts 
as I believe truly—that there has been 
an undue use of the Prerogative by the 
Government, I do not see why it con- 
nects that use of the Prerogative with 
the supposed personal interposition of 
the Sovereign. Now, there is no con- 
nection whatever, so far as I know, be- 
tween them. But this business of the 
undue use of the Prerogative is a pro- 
position which we have sifted and bolted 
down to the bran on former occasions. 
As far as I know, we frankly assailed 
the Government on this subject with 
reference to the subject of the Indian 
troops. We asserted it with respect to 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention; we as- 
serted it with respect to the suppression 
or withholding of the history of the 
Afghan negotiations before the Afghan 
War; and we asserted it, in some de- 
gree, with respect to what is called the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff Convention. We 
made our case; but not in any one of 
those instances was it attempted to 
establish the slightest connection be- 
tween abuses, real or supposed, of which 
we complained and the intervention of 
the Sovereign. Therefore, to assert 
that the practices which we complained 
of have been carried on under cover of 
the supposed interposition of the Crown 
—which we never alleged, or attempted 
to allege—entirely prevents me trom 
giving my support to the Motion, or en- 
tering into any of those wide general 
principles which I entirely admit to be 
involved. I must, likewise, say this— 
that I think it is hard, under the cir- 
cumstances, to propose a Vote such as 
this against Her Majesty’s Government, 
when I consider what has taken place. 
We complained of the policy of the 
Government in the case of the Afghan 
War; we complained of it in the case 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention; we 
complained of it in the case of the 
Indian troops; but the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in every one of 
these cases was sustained by large 
majorities in this House. After it has 
been so sustained, if I am to ask the 
majority of this House to passa Vote of 
Censure, I will ask it to pass a Vote of 
Censure, not upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but upon itself. I will frame 
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mentary proceeding, in such a way as to 
‘make it a Vote of Censure by the ma- 
| jority of this House upon its own pro- 
‘ceedings. Undoubtedly, the majority 
| of this House have lifted off the shoulders 
of Her Majesty’s Government the main 
responsibility for what we consider to be 
| invasions of the Prerogativeof the Crown. 
| We have a right, a perfectly justifiable 
right, to complain to our constituents 
and to the country. We shall take an 
opportunity, when the Constitution gives 
it, of appealing to the nation with regard 
to that method of proceeding. But I 
must say it would be rather hard to 
stigmatize, by a Vote of Censure, the 
growing abuse by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters of the Prerogative and influence of 
the Crown, when every part and portion 
of this abuse, as we allege it to be, isan 
abuse which has received the sanction, 
the warm sanction, of the majority of 
this House, including, in some cases, the 
partial approval of those who belong to 
the Liberal Party in this House. Under 
these circumstances, I must say I think 
it is quite impossible for me to enter 
upon a discussion of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea. 
I am extremely sorry that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) did not succeed in the appeal 
which he made, as I thought most 
reasonably, to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Swansea. Even after the two or 
three hours’ debate which we have had, 
I hardly know whether we are or whether 
we are not engaged in a serious dis- 
cussion, It may be that there is a great 
deal of very interesting Constitutional 
lore in the speech of the Seconder of the 
Motion; but 1 am bound to say I find it 
extremely difficult to connect that lore 
with the terms of the Motion which is 
before us. There is no more interesting 
passage of history than the period of 
the discussions on the India Bill of Mr. 
Pitt, and of the marvellous conflict which 
he sustained in this House; but how in 
the world that is to be connected with 
the Resolution which we are invited to 
vote to-night, I must confess myself en- 
tirely at a loss to conceive. The doctrine 
and the lore of the Constitution have 
been searched, even including resources 
which, though they are not those of a 
Member of this House, yet, we rejoice 
to think, are in one and a very im- 
portant sense the resources of this 
House. The doctrine of the time of Mr. 
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my Motion, and it would be a fair Parlia- Grenville in regard to the communica- 
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tion of the debates of this House to the 
Sovereign has been gravely and seriously 
adduced in a great debate on a Vote of 
Censure on the Government as a doctrine 
applicable to the present time, and some 
notes of my noble Friend opposite (Vis- 
count Barrington), which, it is presumed, 
he was making for the purpose of a very 
effective reply, were referred to. I can 
conceive that this House might object to 
the communication of the details of its 
procedure to the Crown ata period when 
it objected to the communication of the 
details of its procedure to the nation. 
That was the doctrine of those times, and 
the practice was consistent. It would 
have been a false position for this House 
to have the details of its debates made 
known in private to the Sovereign while 
the nation was kept in ignorance; but 
can the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) really think that it should 
now be made an offence to communicate 
to the Sovereign the details of debates 
in the House of Commons which are 
made known to all persons throughout 
the country, from the Sovereign to her 
subjects, not only with the knowledge, 
but with the virtual approval of this 
House, by every newspaper in the King- 
dom? I therefore must really decline 
to enter upon these high Constitutional 
matters on the present occasion—not be- 
cause they are not serious, for they are 
of a most serious character—and it is be- 
cause they are so serious that I grieve 
over the unhappy circumstances in which 
they are now brought into discussion. 
For my own part, even with the attrac- 
tions which an opportunity of assailing 
Her Majesty’s Government may be sup- 
posed to supply me with, I must respect- 
fully demur to being called upon to 
assume any responsibility whatever in 
that matter. I assume at once that Her 
Majesty’s Government will put a nega- 
tive on this Motion. I cannot in the 
slightest degree complain of their taking 
such a course, when I find that from the 
matter contained in the Motion, and the 
mixture of allegationswhich are untimely 
with those which are absolutely inca- 
pable of being maintained, it is even 
impossible for me to give it my support. 

Toe CHANCELLOR of rue EXCHE- 
QUER (who rose at the same time as 
Lord Rosert Montacv) said: I can as- 
sure the noble Lord that I will not stand 
between him and the House for many 
minutes; but I think I owe some ex- 
planation to the House, after the obser- 
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vations of the noble Lord in regard to 
my not having risen immediately after 
the Motion was put. Undoubtedly it 
is true that I had communicated to some 
of my Friends my original intention to 
speak immediately after the Seconder; 
but the Motion was changed in so extra- 
ordinary a way that I thought it neces- 
sary to listen to the speeches in order to 
understand what was the meaning of 
the Motion submitted to the House. I 
confess that, difficult as I found it to 
construe that Motion as it stood on the 
Paper, I find it still more difficult to 
attach a meaning to it after hearing it 
explained by the hon. Gentleman. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the great importance 
of the subject, which raised two funda- 
mental Constitutional questions of this 
country—namely, the Prerogative of the 
Crown and the Privileges of Parliament 
—I thought it was only respectful that 
I should wait to see what the general 
feeling of the House on the subject might 
be. I agree with my right hon. Friend 
who spoke just now that we are placed 
in a position of considerable embarrass- 
ment and of great difficulty. The Mo- 
tion has been turned into a Motion of 
Censure on the Government. To such a 
Motion we should wish, if possible, to 
move a direct negative. But we are in 
a difficulty in that respect. I do not 
desire to interfere with the freedom of 
any hon. Member, and I reserve any 
observations I may have to make till 
the close of the debate, if the debate is 
still to go on; but I may say now that 
we are prepared, on the ground that 
was originally taken in the Motion of 
the supposed interposition of the Sove- 
reign in affairs of State, and upon that 
now taken, to challenge and deny any 
statement that has been made in any 
way, directly or indirectly, casting, or 
seeming to cast, any censure on the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Weare only embarrassed by the extreme 
feebleness and the shadowy character 
of the suggestions made of that kind. 
Ifmore definite charges should be made 
hereafter, we shall be prepared most 
definitely and distinctly to meet them. 
With regard to a Vote of Censure upon 
ourselves, we shall be prepared, at the 
proper time, to meet that Vote of Censure 
by a direct negative. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGHJ, in rising 
to move the following Amendment :— 

“That, by the Constitution and Laws of this 
Realm, it is the right and duty of the Sovereign, 
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with the advice of the Council, and only by that 
advice, or by the advice of Parliament, to direc- 
the foreign policy of the Country, to negotiate 
and enter into Treaties, and to declare war, or 
conclude a peace ;”’ 


said, the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had told them that he had 
proved his case; but what case had he 
proved? For six weeks there stood on 
the Paper’a Motion which had a black 
and ugly look; and so it was left until 
last night. During the night it had 
been transformed in a most wonderful 
manner. For six weeks it had howled 
discordantly and acted grotesquely with 
the blackened face and spotted garb of a 
Christy Minstrel. That morning it had 
washed its face, and appeared like an 
ordinary person. The Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) was 
as disrespectful to the Sovereign as the 
original Motion of the hon. Member 
for Swansea. They would both put the 
Sovereign on her trial; the only differ- 
ence was that the hon. Member for 
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act with the advice of his Council. 
The. second authority which the hon. 
Gentleman adduced, and which was 
against him, was a letter written by 
; Harley, Lord Oxford, and to be found 
in Somers’ Tracts. That authority said 
not one word about Cabinets, but that 
the Sovereign’s Prerogative must be 
exercised solely by the advice of the 
Council. He now came to what the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) called the elementary truths of the 
Constitution. He did not think that 
that hon. Member had looked at one of 
those elementary truths. Ho had read a 
book written a few years ago by Mr. 
Bagehot; but he (Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu) denied that it was of any autho- 
rity whatever in regard to the Constitu- 
tion of the country. The suthorities of 
the Mover and Seconder belonged to a 
time when the Constitution had been 
in abeyance. Both that hon. Gentle- 
man and the hon. Member for Swansea, 
|in their treatment of this question, re- 
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Hackney would bring in the Scotch ver- | minded him of a young doctor who 
dict of Not Proven, for he simply said| would go to the hospital in order to 
‘‘there was no evidence to show ” that | learn the human constitution by the side 








the offence had been committed. Both | of a fever-stricken patient. 


the original Motion and the Amendment 
called in question the personal conduct 
of the Sovereign. The Amendment he 
(Lord Robert Montagu) proposed to 
move had the advantage of not alluding 
to the person of the Sovereign. Again, 
the present—not the original, but the 
substituted—Motion, and that of the 
hon. Member for Hackney, implied a 
censure on the Government. He (Lord 
Robert Montagu) was not going to 
bring a charge against the Govern- 
ment; but as certain shadowy notions 
had been put forward, he wished 
to explain what had really been the 
Constitution of the country from its 
very commencement up to the present 
day. All the arguments and autho- 
rities adduced by the hon. Member for 
Swansea had been taken from later years 
alone, with the exception of two, and 
those two told directly against the hon. 
Member. The first of those authorities 
was taken from the time of Henry IV., 
when, as the hon. Gentleman said, the 
Commons appeared before the King and 
Peers in Parliament, and requested the 
King to act only with the advice of his 
Council. That was perfectly true. It 
was an assertion of the Law and 
Constitution. They had no Cabinet in 
those days; but the King was bound to 


They had, 
apparently, studied the Constitution of 
the country only during the time of its 
disease, and not of its health, and no 
wonder they should have gone wrong. 
What was the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion? It was the system of fundamental 
law, by which good government could 
be secured. And what were the requi- 
sites of good government? The requi- 
sites of good government were—firstly, a 
knowledge of public affairs on the part of 
those who were called on to direct the 
State and guide its destinies; secondly, 
calm, unbiassed, unswerving, and unagi- 
tated judgment ; thirdly, secrecy in some 
|affairs; and, fourthly, proper checks 
on private ambition and Party intrigues. 
He would show that every one of those 
safeguards was secured by the Constitu- 
tion of England, and that not one of 
them was secured by the present system 
of Cabinet government. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea said the Preroga- 
tives of the Crown were large and un- 
defined. With that the hon. Member 
for Liskeard did not agree, because he 
reduced all the Prerogatives of the 
Crown to the simple nullity that they 
might only ask the Crown its opinion 
on any measure which the Ministry pro- 
posed, and that the Crown had no ini- 
| tiatiye and no opinion in political affairs 
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until it was asked. That was a very | 


different account of the Prerogatives of | 
the Crown from that given by the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich in a little 
book which was well worthy of their 
study. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU, re- 
suming, asked whether it would be fit- 
ting that the Goverrament should allow 
a Count-out to bo effected on a grave 
occasion like thet, when two speeches 
had been made attacking Her Majesty, 
and no reply hed been offered in de- 
fence of the Vonstiiution. 

Mr. DILLWYZN: I rise to disclaim 
the imputation of making an attack on 
Her Majesty. I distinctly disclaimed 
such an intention at the beginning of 
my speech. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
perhaps .in his speech he did not do so ; 
but in the Motion which the hon. Gen- 
tleman first put on the Paper he used 
the words, ‘‘the direct interference of 
the Sovereign in the political affairs of 
the Country.” He did not impute dis- 
loyalty to the hon. Member. Far from 
it. But what would be the effect on the 
country if they allowed two speeches on 
one side to go forth, and no reply on 
the other? Would it not be thought 
that the whole House of Commons 
adopted the opinion of those two hon. 
Gentlemen. A Count-out would be most 
disastrous. ‘The country knew that a 
Count-out was usually brought about to 
avoid an inconvenient question. He did 
not believe the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would adoptsuch a course in the pre- 
sent instance. When he was interrupted, 
he was about to call the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich into court. He re- 
gretted that that right hon. Member, 
instead of making the short speech which 
he had made that night—not elucidating 
the question, but rather confusing it— 
not aiding the debate, but squelching 
it—not assisting the House to a just 
conclusion, but rather leading it astray— 
had not rather given them more fully 
the views set forth inthe little work called 
Gladstone’s Gleanings, what the right hon. | 
Gentleman had written on the subject of | 
the Prerogatives of the Crown. The 
right hon. Member for Greenwich used 
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‘“‘ The Sovereign in England is the symbol of 
the nation’s unity, and the apex of the social 
structure ; the maker ’’—let the House mark the 
words—‘‘ the maker, with advice, of the laws; 
the supreme governor of the Church; the 
fountain of justice; the sole source of honour; 
the person to whom all military, all naval, all 
civil service is rendered. The Sovereign owns 
very large properties, receives and holds in law, 
the entire Revenues of the State; appoints and 
dismisses Ministers, makes treaties, pardons 
crime, or abates its punishment; wages war or 
concludes peace; summons and dissolves the Par- 
liament; exercises these vast powers, for the most 
part, without any specified restraint of law ; and 
yet enjoys, in regard to these and every other 
function, an absolute immunity from conse- 
quences.” (P. 245.) ‘The Crown is entitled 
to make a thousand Peers to-day, and as many 
to-morrow ; it may dissolve all and every Par- 
liament before it (the Parliament) proceeds to 
business; may pardon the most atrocious crimes; 
may declare war against all the world; may 
conclude treaties involving unlimited responsi- 
bilities, and even vast expenditure, without the 
consent ’’—again let the House mark the words 
—‘ without the consent, nay, without the know- 
ledge of Parliament; and this, not merely in 
support or in development, but in reversal of 
policy already known to and sanctioned by the 
nation.”’ 


Crown.—Resolution. 


The hon. Member for Swansea had de- 
vised his own checks and limits on the 
Prerogative; but in the same breath he 
had shown that those checks were nuga- 
tory. The first of his checks was the 
responsibility of Ministers, and then he 
told thein that this responsibility was not 
to be individual but collective in the 
whole Cabinet. Practically, this was de- 
nying the responsibility—for how were 
they to be responsible if not individually 
accountable ? Where was the responsi- 
bility of Ministers if, as the hon. Mem- 
ber alleged, the House of Commons had 
nothing to do but to register the decrees 
of the Cabinet? The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich went further, for he 
said that the majority of the House had 
lifted off the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment all responsibility for its acts. It 
was clear, therefore, that the first check 
was entirely nugatory. The other check 
was the power of the purse. The same 
arguments applied here. In the Af- 
ghan War, for instance, where was the 
power of the purse as a check? Take 
the purchase of the Suez Canal Shares, 
and the other instances cited by the 
hon. Member—once the thing was done, 
did Parliament ever refuse to pay? He 
had said that four requisites of good 
government were secured by the Con- 
stitution. What, then, was the Con- 
stitution? It was simply this—it was a 
rule of law—both of Common and 
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Statute Law—that the Sovereign could and life of the Council, it was spoken of 
exert the Prerogative only with the ad- as “‘the instrument of the Prerogative.” ] 
vice of the Council. The Privy Coun- In support of his position the noble 
cillor swore—he quoted from Selden’s Lord read a passage from Trenchard, 
Discourse on the Laws and Government of | who, in his short History of Standing 





England — that he would give advice | 
fearlessly and honestly, unswayed by 
passion ; abstain from corruption; re- | 
fuse to be bound by any other oath— 
evidently referring to secret societies ; 
to receive no gifts from anyone, only 
from the King. He was to keep the | 
King’s counsel secret, and— 


| 


‘* To help the execution of whatever may be } 
determined in Council and to withstand all per- 
sons who would attempt the contrary.” 


This was directed against private ambi- | 
tion and Party government. Another 
provision of the oath was that the Coun- | 
cillor was to reveal to the Crown in| 
Council ‘‘ whatever may be intended 
concerning things pertaining to the 
Crown.” This gave them a clear in- 
sight into what the objects of the Coun- 
cil were. These enactments were repeated, 
not once or twice only, but times innu- 
merable. [The noble Lord then quoted 
at length from a very valuable book— 
The Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council—which probably the hon. 
Member for Liskeard had never looked 
at—published by the Record Commis- 
sioners, in seven volumes. ] In this book 
were to be found some remarkable 
examples of the action of the Privy 
Council. For instance, in 1395, the 
King, being in Ireland, wrote to the 
Council asking them to sanction a gene- 
ral pardon. In this case, the Council 
had urged harsh measures against 
MacMurough, O’Neale, and others; but 
the King, finding on the spot that not 
the Irish but the English of the Pale 
were the offenders, suggested that the 
Irish should be dealt with in a just 
spirit, and obtained the approval of the 
Council. Again, the Act of 7 & 8 
Henry TV. ordained that everything the 
King did ‘‘should be made and endorsed 
by the advice of the King’s Council.” 
{ Thenoble Lord then read at great length, 
from various authorities, the duties, 
privileges, and regulations of the Privy 
Council, all their proceedings being 
finally recorded by the sworn clerk in 
the ‘‘ Proceedings and Ordinances of! 
the Privy Council:” and said that the 
business of the Council being to advise | 
the Crown in the exertion of the Prero- 
gative, and that being the very essence | 








Armies, said— 


‘Formerly all matters of state and discretion 
were debated and resolved in the Privy Council, 
where every man subscribed his opinion and 
was answerable for it. The late King Charles 


was the first who broke this most excellent part 


of our Constitution by setting a Cabal or Cabi- 
net Council, where all matters of consequence 
were debated and resolved and then brought to 
the Privy Council to be confirmed.” 


Hallam, in his Constitutional History, 
thus cites a passage from Harley, in his 
Vindication of the Rights of the Commons 


| of England— 


‘“‘The Constitutional doctrine is thus laid 
down—As to the setting of the Great Seal of 
England to foreign alliances, the Lord Chan 
cellor, or Lord Keeper for the time being, has 
a plain rule to follow—that is, humbly to in- 
form the King that he cannot legally set the 
Great Seal of England to a matter of that con- 
sequence unless the same be first debated and 
resolved in Council; which method being ob- 
served, the Chancellor is safe and the Council 
answerable. . Former Princes did sometimes 
advise with particular persons, before they 
offered a matter to the Council, to be debated 
and determined ; but it is an innovation by evil 
Ministers, that war and peace, and matters of 
the highest consequence, should be finally con- 
cluded in a secret Cabal and only pass through 
the Privy Council for form’s sake, as a conduit- 
pipe to convey those Resolutions with authority 
to the people. All proclamations for declaring 
war, &c., are constantly set forth in the name of 
the King, with advice of his Council (which 
shows that it ought to be so), when perhaps the 
war was resolved in a private Cabal, and only 
declared in a Privy Council, and published with 
that authority to the people ; which is an abuse 
of the Constitution.” 


When the Council was discontinued dis- 
asters happened. For instance, when 
Henry V1. came to the Throne in 1422, 
his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, was 
appointed Lord Protector. After a long 
struggle, the Lord Protector disconti- 
nued consulting his Council, and the 
result was the loss of Anjou, Maine, and 
Normandy abroad—factions and rebel- 
lions at home. The Cabinet was in- 
troduced in 1640 for the first time, and 
it consisted of personal friends of the 
King, not the leaders of the people and 
the wisest in the land. They met to- 
gether, and what happened? The old 
result. England was divided into factions 
—Cavaliers and Roundheads—a rebel- 
lion broke out, and the King was be- 
headed in 1649. In 1660, Charles II. 
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came to the Throne. For a few years 
the King always acted by the advice of | 
his Council, and the result was he found 
himself secure on the Throne. And then 
came temptation. He would like to be 
absolute and reign like a Ossar, and 
with this end he discontinued his Coun- 
cil. Clarendon fell, and the disgraceful 
annals of our country began. Then 
came Lord Danby’s Administration. At 
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that time the Cabinet system became the 
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III. entirely set aside the Council, and 
Cabinet meetings became the practice, 
The Cabinet soon followed the fate of 
the Council; the King was becoming 
absolute, the country became divided 


into parties, and the factions of Whigs 


and Tories arose. Then came standing 
Armies, the National Debt, the Excise; 
and ‘‘the Dutch.” It was not until the 
passing of the Act of Settlement in 1701 
that the House of Commons returned to 


established practice, and the Constitu-|the true remedy for the evils of the 


tional rule of the King in Council was | 
left in abeyance. The Cabinet of that | 
day was called the ‘‘ Cabal,” perhaps 
from the initial letters of the names of 
the statesmen who composed it. It lasted 
five years, and then came Danby’s im- 
peachment. At the command of the 
King Danby had written a letter to Mr. 
Montagu, British Ambassador in Paris, 
instructing him to offer the neutrality of 
England in the impending war with 
Spain for the sum of £300,000 a-year 
for three years. This letter was ordered 
and was signed by the King; but not | 





state of things which prevailed. By 
the 3rd clause of that Act it was de- 
clared that— 


‘* All matters and things relating to the well 
governing of this Kingdom which are properly 
cognizable in the Privy Council by the laws and 
customs of this Realm shall be transacted there, 
and all Resolutions taken thereupon shall be 
signed by such of the Privy Council as shall 
advise and consent to the same.” 


Now, he was going to prove that that 
clause of the Act of Settlement remained 
still unrepealed, and that, according not 
only to the Common Law, but to the 





on the advice of the Council. Lord | Statute Law of the land, the Crown 
Danby was tried for having written this ;could not act except by the advice of 
letter. He pleaded the King’s command, | the Privy Council, and that every one of 
which he thought sufficient, ‘‘ as the | the Privy Councillors was bound to sign 


King is thesole judge at all times of peace 
and war.” The Commons would not | 
hear of this excuse, and the Resolution | 
for his impeachment was carried by 179 
votes to 116; and he would ask the at- 
tention of the House, and particularly 
that of the hon. Member for Liskeard— 
who, if he had read the record of the 
impeachment, would have known some- 
thing of the “‘ elements of our Consti- | 
tution ”’—to the first article in the im- | 
peachment. It was in the following 
words :— 








“(1.) That he hath traitorously encroached 
to himself regal power by treating, in matters 
of peace and war, with foreign Ministers and 
Ambassadors, and by giving instructions to His 
Majesty’s Ministers abroad without communi- 
cating the same to the Secretaries of State and 
the rest of His Majesty’s Council, against the 
express declaration of His Majesty.” | 





Now, this Danby was the Principal Se- | 
cretary of the State; and yet he was) 
impeached for having communicated 
with foreign Ambassadors and foreign 





his name to his advice. The 38rd 
clause of the Act of Settlement, in fact, 


| was a distinct declaration that govern- 


ment by the Cabinet without the Privy 
Council was illegal and contrary to the 
Constitution. There was a General 
Election in 1705, and soon after there 
was passed by the House of Lords a 
Bill commonly called the Regency Bill, 
though its proper title was a Bill for the 
Security of the Queen’s Person. It was 
very hotly contested in the Commons, 
who inserted a clause respecting the 
3rd section of the Act of Settlement, 
and the Amendment was not accepted 
by the Lords until after three Divisions 
and three Protests. It was said that 
that clause had been repealed by the 
4 & 5 Anne, c. 20; but there. was no 
provision of the kindin the original Act 
itself, although it was to be found in 
some of the common editions. The clause 
in the Schedule of the Act of Anne was 
not regarded at the time as a repeal of 
the 3rd Clause of the Act of Settlement. 








Powers, even at the command of the'In the same year the Treaty of Union 
King. Then came the unfortunate reign | with Scotland was signed; and the 
of James II. He discontinued the!second Resolution of the Commons 
Council, and the same result followed. | agreeing to the Articles of that Treaty 
A revolution occurred, and the King’ expressly referred to the 8rd section of 
was hurled from the Throne. William the Act of Settlement as being then in 
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force. 


Mr. Disraeli. 


{May 13, 1879} 


Having referred to other pro- 
ceedings in Parliament in support of 
his position, the noble Lord said that, at 
all events, the matter had since that 
time been put beyond doubt; for that | 
Act of Anue was repealed in 1867 by 
the Statute Law Revision Act passed by 
Therefore, the 3rd clause 
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Ministers, the noble Lord said that the 
evil principle of the supremacy of the 
Prime Minister had grown into a vast 
system, and adduced in support of his 
argument the statement of the Duke of 
Wellington on coming into Office in 
1834, that he could understand no ques- 
tion, because all had been carried on by 


of the Act of Settlement had from that | private letters, so as to keep the incoming 


time, if not from the time of William 
III. been in force, and every Cabinet 
which had been held since that time had 


Cabinet in the dark. There was also 
the remarkable letter of the Prince 
Consort, addressed on Her Majesty’s 





been illegal, every Member of every | behalf, to Lord John Russell, complain- 


Cabinet had been guilty of a violation 
of the Constitution and of the Statute 
Law. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were | 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU, resum- 
ing, traced the continuous history of the 
Privy Council, mentioning that its 
powers had been recognized in their full 
validity by Walpole, Bolingbroke, and 
Chatham. On January 28, 1740, there 
was a remarkable Protest, which was 
entered by certain Lords, on a Motion 
for ‘‘ the Representations made by Ad. 
miral Vernon to the Admiralty.” This 
Motion was lost on division. Then a 
Motion— 

“That a Secret Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of the War, consisting 
of all the “ords of this House who are of His 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council,” 


was negatived. This was the protest— 


“The so-often-urged argument of secrecy 
proves too much, and may as often without, as 
with reason, be used in bar of all inquiries, that 
any Administration conscious either of their 
guilt or their ignorance, may desire to defeat. 
It may not only prove the security, but the 
cause of a sole minister— secrecy being un- 
doubtedly best observed by one; and such a 
sole minister may, by the same reasoning, as 
well refuse the communication of measures to 
the rest of His Majesty’s Council, and thereby 
engross a power inconsistent with and fatal to 
this Constitution.” 


Lord Chatham, speaking in 1742 on the 
Motion for inquiring into Sir Robert 
Walpole’s Administration, had said— 


‘¢ There are several suspicions abroad relating 
to his (Sir Robert Walpole’s) conduct as a Privy 
Councillor, which, if true, would be of the last 
importance to the nation to have discovered. It 
has been strongly asserted that he was not only 
a Privy Councillor, but had usurped the whole 
and sole direction of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council.” 


With regard to the excessive power of 
a single Minister, or of a section of the 


| ing of the independent action of Lord 
Palmerston, who was then Foreign 
Minister— 


‘“« As a Minister, the Sovereign has a right to 
| demand from Lord Palmerston that she be 

made thoroughly acquainted with the whole ob- 
| ject and tendency of the policy to which her 
consent is required; and, having given that con- 
sent, that the policy be not arbitrarily altered 
from the original line; that important steps be 
not concealed from her, nor her name used 
without her sanction. In all these respects 
Lord Palmerston has failed towards her, and not 
from oversight or negligence, but upon prin- 
ciple, and with astonishing pertinacity against 
every effort of the Queen,” 


On the 20th of August, the Queen wrote 
a Memorandum, in which these words 
occur— 

“The Queen requires—first, that Lord Pal- 
merston will distinctly state what he proposes 
to do, in a given case, in order that the Queen 
may know, as distinctly, to what she is giving 
her Royal sanction. Secondly, having once 
given her sanction to a measure, that it be not 
arbitrarily altered, cr modified by the Minister. 

. . . She expects to be kept informed of what 
passes between him and the Foreign Ministers, 
before important decisions are taken.’’ 


It appeared from this that there was a 
common practice for the Prime Minister 
to take action without telling the Sove- 
reign; and another bad practice of ar- 
bitrarily and wantonly altering measures 
which the Sovereign had sanctioned ; 
and a third nefarious custom of carrying 
on secret negotiations between the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Ambassadors, 
without informing the Sovereign. On 
August 17, the Prince Consort, on the 

art of the Queen, had an interview 
with Lord Palmerston, of which he 
wrote a memorandum— 

“To give him an example of what the Queen 
wanted, I would ask him a question point-blank. 
He was aware the Queen had objected to the 
Protocol about Schleswig (July 4th 1850), and 
of the grounds on which she has done it. Her 
opinion had been overruled: the Protocol, stating 








the desire of the Great Powers to see the inte- 
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grity of the Danish Monarchy preserved, had 
been signed, and upon this the King had invaded 
Schleswig, where the war was raging. If Hol- 
stein were attacked also, which was likely, the 
Germans would not be restrained from flying to 
her assistance. Russia had menaced to interfere 
with arms if the Schleswigers were successful. 
What would Lord Palmerston do when this 
emergency arose (provoking most likely a Euro- 
pean war), and which would arise very probably 
when we should be at Balmoral and Lord John 
in another part of Scotland? The Queen ex- 
pected from his foresight that he had contem- 
plated this possibility, and required a categorical 
answer as to what he would do in the event sup- 
posed. Lord Palmerston entered into a long 
controversy about the Protocol and the conpli- 
cated state of the Danish question, called the 
contingency a very unlikely one, &c., &e. After 
a full hour’s conversation on the subject we 
were, however, interrupted, without my being 
able to get a positive answer.” 
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Again, Mr. Disraeli, in his address to the 
electors in 1857, had complained of Lord 
Palmerston that he had led the country 
into secret negotiations, and had by that 
means subjugated Parliament to himself. 
Now-a-days, matters were concealed even 
from Members of the Cabinet them- 
selves. The Duke of Newcastle, when 
examined before the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, in 1855, said there was no 
quorum to make a Cabinet, and those 
Ministers who were not in town had no 
knowledge of what was going on except 
from the public prints. A curious illus- 
tration occurred last year of the way 
colleagues in the Cabinet were kept in 
the dark. On the 13th of June the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, ad- 
dressing an audience in Gloucestershire, 
assured them 

“That the main points, the principal lines 
which had been distinctly laid down in Lord 


Salisbury’s despatch (of April 1) would be 
adhered to at the Congress of Berlin ;’’ 


and yet the very next day the publica- 
tion of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff sur- 
render in Zhe Globe newspaper showed 
that these main points had been given 
up three weeks before. The thing had 
been erected into a vast system by this 
time. Lord Wodehouse, in the evidence 
before the Committee on Diplomatic 
Service, in 1861, said it was indispens- 
able that there should be a private cor- 
respondence between the Foreign Secre- 
tary and the heads of the Missions 
abroad, and that in publishing despatches 
the Foreign Secretary might, if he 
pleased, omit any part. Lord Clarendon 
said that in his correspondence with 
Foreign Ministers he invariably wrote 
private letters, and not despatches, in 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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order that they might not be laid before 
Parliament. Sir Andrew Buchanan and 
Lord John Russell gave corroborative 
evidence. The noble Lord then referred 
to cases in which Lord Palmerston had 
acted independently of the sanction of 
the Crown and the approval of his Col- 
leagues, and particularly to his isolated 
and independent action with regard to 
the coup d’état of 1851, when he seemed 
to have regarded himself as an abso- 
lute Dictator. In recent times this sys- 
tem appeared to have been carried still 
further, for it had been said that along 
with the despatch which censured Sir 
Bartle Frere a private letter had been 
sent out telling him not to mind the cen- 
sure. If this were not true, it behoved 
the Ministry to deny it. The noble 
Lord proceeded to cite the judgment of 
Lord Chief Justice Camden, delivered 
in the case of ‘‘ Entick v, Carrington,” 
which was reported in Volume 19 of 
the State Trials, to show that the prac- 
tice of the issuing of warrants for the 
seizure of papers by the Secretary of 
State was illegal. The learnel Judge 
said— 


Crown.— Resolution. 


‘*The practice since the Revolution has been 
strongly urged with this emphatic addition— 
that an usage tolerated from the ‘Era of 
Liberty,’ and continued downwards to this 
time through the best ages of the Constitution, 
must necessarily have had a legal commence- 
ment. Ifthe practice began then, it began too 
late to be law now ; if such aright should have 
existed from the time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary and never yet 
have found a place in any book of law is in- 
credible.”’—[State Trials, v. 19.] 


Therefore, he contended the mere fact 
of the Cabinet being the usage of the 
time did not take from the Privy Coun- 
cil the right to advise the Crown—a 
right which was in accordance with the 
Common and Statute Law of the land. In 
comparing the old Constitutional system 
with the present illegal system, he 
begged to remind the House that the 
latter had sprung up in the very worst 
and most corrupt period of our history, 
when certain unprincipled men, having 
banded themselves together for the pur- 
pose of furthering their private ends, 
took into their own hands the power of 
advising the Sovereign. The right hon. 
Member for the London University (Mr. 
Lowe), in speaking on this question in 
August, 1878, said— 


“ As long as the King administered the Con- 
stitution he had a great reason for exercising 
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moderation; because he had a great.stake in the | 


country. The Revolution came, and the change 

which I have mentioned followed ; the Adminis- | 
trative Government of the country was placed 

in the hands of the gentlemen who for the time 

possessed the confidence of the House of Com- 

mons. This, so far from mending things, has | 
made them a great deal worse; because those | 
gentlemen have not the same stake in the | 
country that the King had. ‘They can pro- | 
duce the most enormous results; they can dare | 
the most extremely audacious things without | 
having to suffer anything very severe in conse- | 
quence. Therefore, the use of arbitrary power | 
has become much easier and stronger against | 
the people than it was in the old times be- | 
fore Ministers governed the country. It, 
is perfectly manifest that if this state of | 
things may be supposed to be permanent the | 
liberties of the country are not worth a day’s | 
purchase.” | 


He thought, then, he had shown thatboth } 


by Common Law and by the Act of Set- | 
tlement a Cabinet was an illegal adviser; | 
and proceeded to cite the opinions of | 


Charles James Fox, SirGeorge Cornewall | 
Lewis, and Mr. Gladstone, to the offect | 
that the Cabinet was an illegal body. | 
He further proceeded to cite the recent | 
declarations of Lord Derby, to show the | 
impossibility of fixing responsibility for | 
any act of the Cabinet upon any indi- 
vidual Member of it. There was one | 


act which must fall upon the paseo 


alone, for which no pretence of respon- 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU, who, 
on rising to proceed, was received with 
cries of ‘‘ Divide, divide!” said, if the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets and 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Wex- 
ford would behave themselves properly 
and keep themselves decently quiet, 
he would not continue much longer. 
[‘‘ Order!” and “‘ Divide! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the noble 
Lord to address himself to the Chair. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU con- 
tinued by saying that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets would be 
decently quiet he would conclude in 
two or three minutes; but if that hon. 
Member would not refrain from inter- 
rupting, he would have to occupy 
another hour or more. The noble Lora 
continued his address amid much inter- 
ruption and total inattention, saying 
that what he had been endeavouring to 
prove was this—that by the Statute 
Law and the Common Law, the Crown 
was bound to exercise its Prerogative 
on the advice of the Council, and on 
that advice alone—that in no other 
manner whatsoever could anyone be held 
responsible for the policy or for the acts 


Crown.—Resolution. 


sibility could be adduced on the part of | of the Crown-—that there could be no te- 


the Cabinet, and for which, if there was 
no Privy Council to be responsible, then 
no one was—he meant the dismissal of 
a Ministry. 
instance, dismissed Lord Melbourne 
when there was a large majority in that 
Minister’s favour. Who was responsible 
for that dismissal? Ifthe Privy Council 
had advised it, there would be evidence 
of their advice; and they would be held 
responsible. But they could not say that 
the Cabinet was responsible, because 
the Cabinet was itself dismissed, and 
the Members of it were not responsible 
for their own dismissal. Yet the Crown 
was never responsible. Who, then, was 
responsible? ‘‘ No,’”’ someone would say, 
‘‘nobody was responsible for that act, 
except the King himself.” Yet they told 
him he was never responsible. Was not 
that a reductio ad absurdum of Cabinet go- 
vernment? The Crown was not respon- 
sible; the Cabinet was not responsible ; 
and nobody was responsible for the most 
grave and critical of all acts—the dis- 
missal of a Ministry—unless they re- 
established the Privy Council, and held 


King William IV., for | 





them responsible. 


sponsibility, except on the advice of the 
Council—that individual Members of 
the Cabinet were not responsible, and 
that by the Cabinet system responsibility 
was entirely evaded. The noble Lord 
continued to point out at great length 
his views of the evils of the Cabinet 
system, in assuring the omnipotence of 
a single individual (the Prime Minister) 
without individual responsibility; and 
finally moved the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 

Tue O’CONOR DON seconded the 


Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“by the Constitution and Laws of this Realm, 
it is the right and duty of the Sovereign, with 
the advice of the Council, and only by ihat 
advice, or by the advice of Parliament, to direct 
the foreign policy of the Country, to negotiate 
and enter into Treaties, and to declare war or 
conclude a peace,” —(Lord Robert Montagu, ) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,”’ 
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Mr. MARTEN observed that, it was a 
little hard upon hon. Members on his 
side of the House to be taunted with not 
replying at once to Motions brought for- 
ward by hon. Members opposite, be- 
cause hon. Members opposite contrived 
by means of Amendments to deliver at 
least four speeches before their opponents 
could get in a word. The answer to the 
speech of the noble Lord was very sim- 
ple. Itwasthis—that the machinery of 
the Privy Council was already in full 
force, and was constantly exerted, as the 
noble Lord would see if he read The 
London Gazette, and that the Govern- 
ment of this country being conducted on 
Party principles, it was impossible that 
a body like the Privy Council could 
satisfactorily replace the Cabinet. The 
informal character of Cabinet Councils, 
so far from being an evil, appeared to 
him to be a great advantage, as tending 
to facilitate Business. The Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) was a direct, though very com- 
plicated, Vote of Censure upon the Go- 
vernment. It involved no less than 13 
propositions, and the suddenness with 
which it had been placed upon the Paper 
in its present form was quite unpre- 
cedented in a Motion of so serious a cha- 
racter. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), in seconding the Reso- 
lution, quoted the well-known book, 
A Vindication of the English Constitution, 
by Mr. Disraeli. He was surprised at 
the hon. Member’s hardihood in so doing, 
for the book contained the best vindica- 
tion of the Tory Party and the strongest 
condemnation of the Whigs and Radicals 
that ever was penned by a statesman; and 
he was quite sure that the hon. Member 
would not make many quotations from 
it that would serve his purpose from a 
political point of view. Neither the Pro- 
poser nor the Seconder offered any argu- 
ment to show why the House should 
practically without notice entertain their 
proposal. But apart from the sudden- 
ness with which it was brought for- 
ward, he objected to the Motion be- 
cause it was totally unjustified by any 
facts which hon. Members opposite had 
cited. The policy of the Government 
on all the subjects that had been men- 
tioned had been formally challenged and 
debated in the House over and over 
again; and in every instance there had 
been a triumphant majority for the Go- 
vernment, fully confirmed by the opinion 
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of the country. The hon. Member for 
Swansea, in one of the 13 propositions, 
asked the House to affirm that the abuse 
of the Prerogative of the Crown was a 
growing abuse. What proof had he 
given that there had been any abuso 
whatever? ‘Ihe Seconder of the Motion 
spoke of the Abolition of Purchase in 
the Army as the greatest abuse of the 
Prerogative in modern times; but that 
had occurred during the Premiership of 
therighthon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone), and, therefore, it disposed 
of the allegation that there was.a grow- 
ing abuse. Nothing had been done by 
the present Government which at all ap- 
proached the exercise of the Prerogative 
which was achieved by the right hon. 
Member when, by a stroke of the pen, 
he abolished Purchase, in spite of 
the decision of one of the co-ordinate 
Branches of the Legislature. Notwith- 
standing his desire to adapt his Resolu- 
tion to the feelings of his Friends, the 
hon. Member for Swansea, like the mad- 
man in the novel who could not keep 
Charles I. out of his letters, had been 
unable to keep the ‘‘ supposed personal 
interposition of the Sovereign’ out of 
the Resolution. It was only ‘‘sup- 
posed,” and what ground was there for 
saying even that? The only ground was 
that Her Majesty had written a letter 
to Lady Frere. Was Her Majesty to be 
the only lady in her Dominions who was 
not to write a private letter? The cha- 
racter of the assertion made was the 
more atrocious, because if ever there was 
a lady of the highest rank who had 
lived, as it were, fully before the people 
and taken them entirely into her con- 
fidence, it was Her Majesty. She had 
caused books to be published which - 
had allowed the public to enter into 
her daily life, and which contained 
many interesting and touching. accounts 
of the private life of the Royal House- 
hold. After all this, was Her Ma- 
jesty to be condemned because she 
had written a private letter to Lady 
Frere? A more monstrous proposition 
was never brought forward. The hon. 
Member had not the courage of his 
former Resolution; but he asked the 
House to act on a supposition, and that 
a most improper one, entirely unsup- 
ported by facts. The last proposition 
which the House was asked to affirm was 
that the Government had withdrawn 
from the cognizance and control of the 
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House matters which ought to be within 
its scope. He contended that no proof 
had been given of this allegation. The 
purchase of the Suez Canal Shares was 
brought before Parliament immediately 
it met. As to the removal of the Indian 
troops to Malta, it was impossible that 
such @ measure, any more than the plan 
of a campaign, could be previously dis- 
cussed by the House. The theory of 
the Constitution was that Her Majesty 
acted by means of agents who were re- 
sponsible for acting in a legal manner, 
and liable to impeachment if they did 
not; and the very instances of impeach- 
ment which had been named proved that 
the Constitution was strong enough to 
meet any cases that were likely to arise. 
It was, therefore, idle to maintain that 
under these circumstances there was any 
likelihood of the Prerogative of the 
Crown being strained or abused. He 
trusted that the House would reject 
both the Resolution and the Amend- 
ment, meeting the Resolution by a ne- 
gative. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he was 
afraid that the hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Marten) who had 
just sat down had not furnished an ex- 
ception to the usual plan of leaving the 
argumentsof the Opposition unanswered. 
He had, in his turn, made two com- 
plaints—first, that the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dill- 
wyn) had been altered; and, secondly, 
that that had been done too suddenly. 
It had, however, already been explained 
that the change had been made to obviate 
misconstruction ; and as for the Vote of 
Censure said to have been sprung sud- 
denly upon the House and the Govern- 
ment, the altered form of the Resolution 
was in that respect identical with the 
original. The Government had, there- 
fore, received notice of Censure some six 
weeks ago, which he (Mr. Hutchinson) 
thought afforded ample time for prepa- 
ration. The language of the hon. and 


learned Gentleman had been animated, 


but yet, upon the whole, characterized 
by a laudable degree of moderation, 
which he hoped would be maintained to 
the end. Though there would be much 
difference of opinion respecting the 
necessity of the Motion, or even of any 
Motion on the subject, there ought to be 
absolute unanimity respecting the tone 
and temper in which the question should 
be discussed, if raised at all. Our Con- 
stitutional system, being itself largely 
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the product of centuries of mutual con- 
ciliation and reciprocal adjustment, even 
when there was reason to believe that 
the lost balance between its various 
forces needed to be regulated anew and 
restored, the process should be marked 
by a careful avoidance of needless poli- 
tical friction. With the utmost cour- 
tesy, then, towards the Government, and 
with respectful loyalty to the Crown, he 
desired to express his opinion that the 
spirit of mutual forbearance he spoke of 
had latterly been a good deal less active 
than might be wished. Instead of it, 
there were indications of a desire to in- 
sist on wider limits of Prerogative, and 
even to stretch them, as the phrase was ; 
to forget that a strictly technical right 


Crown.— Resolution. 


‘might be exercised so as to become a 


grievous practical wrong. That which 
might be even constitutionally lawful, 
according to the letter, was not by any 
means invariably politically expedient. 
Especially did it behove those in autho- 
rity in this country, whether Monarchical 
or Ministerial, to remember that only 


| when power was gentle could they expect 


obedience to be liberal. When Prero- 
gative, for example, claimed that some 
unexpected extension of its jurisdiction 
was, after all, within the four corners of 
legality, the subjects of Prerogative in 
their turn began to inquire not how 
much service they could cheerfully ren- 
der, but how little might suffice. It was 
the old story over again of Isaac of 
York, in Jvanhoe, who calculated how 
few coins might pass muster for a 
handful; and hesitation of that sort 
was but a sorry substitute for the un- 
grudging generosity that did not stay 
to reckon. One would hardly think, 
too, that repeated excavation, for the 
purpose of laying bare and measur- 
ing the foundations of an edifice, was 
an operation eminently conducive to 
its stability; and, in like manner, it 
appeared to him that institutions were 
not strengthened by acts necessarily 
suggesting Motions like that of his hon. 
Friend. He said ‘‘ necessarily suggest- 
ing such Motions,” for the House of Com- 
mons was nothing if it were not the 
embodiment of the national feeling and 
the national will in things political; 
and, at the present time, two well-defined 
characteristics of public opinion might 
be distinctly made out. There was, 
first, a wide-spread conviction that per- 
sonal authority, Monarchical or Minis- 
terial, or both—it being a hardship in 
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the case that the two had been purposely 
confused, so as to be made indistinguish- 
able—was encroaching on representative 
function and privilege. Secondly, there 
was a decided opinion that this encroach- 
ment ought to be resisted and checked. 
If displacement of the Constitutional 
balance there was to be, that was not 
quite the direction in which they were 
likely to move willingly. The process 
of evolution and development, which had 
gradually transferred power from the 
few to the many, would hardly be ar- 
rested by a new revolutionary, or, if 
that phrase were thought offensive, a 
new re-actionary plan, whereby concen- 
tration was to be substituted for dif- 
fusion. Most certainly such a change 
would not be acquiesced in silently. 
Hence the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
Naturally enough, he had been expected 
to adduce the evidence on which he 
founded it, and both he and the hon. 
_ Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
had shown that there was no lack of 
piéces justicatives, But they all knew 
there was such a thing as moral certi- 
tude, even in cases where demonstration 
or legal proof might be unattainable. 
The Scotch verdict of ‘“‘not proven” 
implied a deficiency in the evidence, 
rather complete absolution of the cul- 
prit. There was even such a thing 
conceivable as a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty,” 
coupled with a warning not to do it any 
more. This latter was the disposition 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Swansea, who was willing to let bygones 
be bygones if the offence were not re- 
peated. Now, the strength of this case 
did not lie altogether in the specific 
instances brought forward, as in a series 
of words and actions, each compara- 
tively insignificant did it stand alone, 
but, taken together, constituting a rather 
formidable aggregate, all pointing in 
one and the same direction. What was 
the consequence? Why, a general belief 
that the influence of which the Motion 
spoke was improperly increasing. Such 
beliefs did not arise out ofnothing. Car- 
lyle’s notion of a whole nation going mad 
together had not yet been realized among 
us. A famous politician once said that 
he knew not how te frame an indictment 
against an entire people; but to say 
there was no cause for the apprehension 
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ever they were widely entertained, they 
ought to find expression in that House. 
He knew it would be argued that what 
had been done was innocent or unimpor- 
tant. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’”’] Yes; but Par- 
liament had always been wisely tenacious 
of privilege and jealous of novelty. It 
had felt the necessity of resisting the 
beginnings of things, because our whole 
system was built up on precedents, the 
innovation of to-day tending to mature 
into the established custom of to-morrow. 
Besides, what might be perfectly safe at 
one time might be fraught with serious 
peril at another. National interests were 
far too precious to be left at the mercy of 
Monarchicalor Ministerial caprice. They 
could not guarantee to posterity an un- 
failing succession of Premiers endowed 
with infallible wisdom, nor an uninter- 
rupted series of Sovereigns blessed with 
perfect political discretion. Therefore 
must they hand down the safeguards they 
themselves had received. The authority 
of the Government and the interference 
of the Sovereign must be kept within 
the strict limits prescribed by usage, and 
by usage as modified during these latter 
days, when the bounds of freedom had 
been made broader yet. This was not 
now done. It was anew thing, so far 
as he knew, for the Sovereign to be in 
confidential correspondence with the 
Viceroy of India, and for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Leader of that 
House, on being interrogated respecting 
the matter, to say that he and his Col- 
leagues had nothing to do with it. The 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
courteous, as were all his replies; but 
was not on that account the less unsatis- 
factory. It was also something of a 
novelty for a Colonial Secretary to inform 
the House that he knew nothing about 
the point whether the Sovereign had ex- 
pressed confidence in Sir Bartle Frere, 
whom the said Colonial Secretary had 
censured. The answer of this right hon. 
Gentleman was equally unsatisfactory, 
but was not marked by an excess of 
courtesy. The question naturally arose 
whether anybody else—the Prime Minis- 
ter, for example—was better informed on 
these matters than were his associates. 
If he were, what could they think of 
such a new development of personal 
government and of the submission of his 
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referred to in the Motion was to impugn | Colleagues to be thus officially disrated? 
thecommonsenseof alarge portion of this | and if the Premier were equally in the 
nation. Such a belief in itself justified the | dark with them, what had become of 
course taken by his hon. Friend ; when- | Ministerial responsibility, which of 


Ur. Hutchinson 
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course implied Ministerial cognizance as 
its condition precedent and correlative ? 
Look at the business as they might, it 
was an infringement of the rights of 
Representatives of the people in Parlia- 
ment. This ought not to be, even in 
the interests of existing institutions. 
They were all thoroughly loyal; this 
ancient Monarchy, resting on the glo- 
rious tradition and historic splendour of 
1,000 years, had no more attached sub- 
ject than himself. But, in his judg- 
ment, it would be most effectually up- 
held by not becoming too obtrusive. 
Likewise, the control of a Ministerial 
Executive would be best maintained by 
their taking Parliament into their confi- 
dence, instead of snubbing it, keeping 
it at arm’s length, and generally treat- 
ing it disdainfully, as was now too much 
the supercilious mode. In this country 
any system which sought to extend the 
jurisdiction of Monarchs or Ministers 
at the expense of Parliament, increasing 
the authority of the one and eliminating 
the control of the other, would soon 
bring about consequences which he 
wished to avert. English politicians 
were sometimes accustomed to smile at 
the doctrinaire pedantry which thought 
that great nations could be ruled by 
written codes, or by cleverly constructed 
regulations, meant to map out Scientific 
Frontiers dividing the various forces 
composing the State. In this country, 
they preferred the applied experience of 
successive generations. But how, if, 
at the present moment, an attempt was 
being made to govern this Empire in 
accordance with the ideas contained in 
certain political novels? How, ifto the 
realization of those new-fangled theories, 
the time-honoured privileges of Parlia- 
ment were being sacrificed? Lord Bea- 
consfield recently declared, with all the 
magniloquence of a maxim maker, that 
the world was not governed by the hare- 
brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity. 
He was afraid, however, that the hare- 
brained chatter. of certain frivolous, irre- 
sponsible, and fictitious personages in 
two or three very trashy novels, consi- 
dering them from the literary point of 


view, did nevertheless actually set forth | 


the principles on which the affairs of 
this Empire were now managed. His 
Lordship, in the very same sentence, 
went on to say that the world was go- 
verned by Sovereigns and statesmen. 
The House would notice that order of 
precedence, indicating, as it did, the 
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domination of personal influences, rather 
than the free play of representative 
forces. With the utmost loyalty and 
respect, he affirmed that, in the last re- 
sort, the world was governed neither by 
Sovereigns nor by statesmen, but by the 
common sense of the whole community. 
Among themselves, at any rate, public 
opinion was the supreme authority, the 
final court from which there was no ap- 
peal. Its force, when exerted for a 
great Constitutional purpose, was, and 
ought to be, irresistible. He believed 
it would be found supporting the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he believed 
that the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Westmeath (Lord 
Robert Montagu) was before the House, 
and that the House would have to vote 
upon this in the first instance. Unlike 
a good many hon. Members, he had had 
sufficient patience to listen to the speech 
of the noble Lord ; and he thought that 
hon. Members were guilty of some neg- 
lect, when they treated with indifference 
utterances which, however perverted was 
the view of Constitutional history they 
presented, and however dangerous the 
doctrines they advanced under the pre- 
tence of extreme loyalty and a desire to 
strengthen the position of the Crown, 
were, nevertheless, those of a well-in- 
formed Member of the House. The 
noble Lord had given an able exposition 
of his opinions. He had declared that 
the existence of a Cabinet was a modern 
innovation and an abuse—he described 
what he said once were, and what he 
hoped would again be, the func- 
tions of the Privy Council. Accord- 
ing to the noble Lord, the Privy 
Council was to be a body independent 
of, and, in many respects, superior to, 
Parliament, especially with respect to 
the control which it should exercise over 
the Prerogative of the Crown; in other 
respects the Privy Council was, accord- 
ing to the noble Lord, to be equal to 
Parliament. The views enunciated by 
the noble Lord reminded him (Mr. New- 
degate) of the only work in which he 
had seen such opinions fully advanced— 
the Memorial of the celebrated Jesuit, 
Father Parsons, which was discovered 
amongst the papers of James II. after 
his abdication. He did not think, how- 
ever, that Parliament or the country 
would accept of the Privy Council as a 
body independent of, and, in some re- 
spects, superior to, itself. Such were 
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the views upon which James IT. acted, 
and by so acting he lost the Throne. It 
was strange, in this 19th century, to 
hear such views advanced in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, and that those 
who advanced them should claim an 
almost exclusive loyalty. The danger 
was none the less when these opinions 
were presented in their Conservative 
phase rather than in their democratic 
aspect. This policy was advocated in 
letters and communications which ap- 
peared in Zhe Tablet and other Ultra- 
montane journals. Let the House re- 
member that there were now a great 
number of establishments in this country 
which were under the direction of those 
who entertained these opinions, and who 
were likely to obtain a hold upon a con- 
siderable section of the population. On 
the present ocvasion, those views had 
been expounded to the House by a noble 
Lord who avowed himself to be a Home 
Ruler. This, it now appeared, was 
another form in which the Home Rule 
Party proposed to trench upon the duties, 
functions, and position of that House. 
This was not a matter, therefore, which 
the House should treat with neglect, for 
the House had already had some ex- 
perience of the power of obstruction and 
of the interference with its functions 
which the Home Rule section of the 
House was capable of exercising; and 
if these views were to be promulgated 
without contradiction throughout the 
country, the House of Commons might 
find itself compelled actively to defend 
its highest duties and the retention of 
some of its most important functions. 
They had now among them that dan- 
gerous school of re-action, whose sup- 
port and influence had proved fatal to so 
many Princes. It was through this in- 
fluence that the Thrones of Naples and 
of France had disappeared. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) believed that Her Majesty 
was incapable of lending an ear to such 
advice, though it might reach Her Ma- 
jesty, as it might reach Her Successor, 
as it was certainly reaching a consider- 
able section of the population. He held 
it to be the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to protect the Privileges which it 
had inherited and the functions they 
had performed for so long a period. In 
this proposal of the noble Lord to recog- 
nize the Privy Council as a body totally 
independent of, and, in many respects, 
a substitute for, Parliament, they had 
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an embodiment of those re-actionary 
views which were sometimes associated 
with democratic movements, and which 
were not one whit less dangerous when 
entertained by nominal Conservatives. 
He should vote, then, without any 
hesitation, against the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. He regretted that 
he could not vote for the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn). He had voted for the main- 
tenance of the legal restriction imposed 
upon the Prerogative by the Act for the 
Government of India, under which the 
authority of the Crown had superseded 
that of the East India Company—when 
the India Act had, in his opinion, been 
violated. He had voted against the ex- 
tension of the Prerogative when the 
clause in that Bill which was intended 
to limit the Royal Prerogative, and of 
which the late Lord Derby was the 
author, was set at nought; but he could 
not vote with the hon. Member for 
Swansea in the present instance, for this 
reason—that the original form of the 
hon. Member’s Notice had directly im- 
pugned the action of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, whilst, in its altered shape, 
that of the Motion now before the House, 
the suspicion was revived that Her 
Majesty had exceeded the functions 
which, under the law and by the law, 
were confided in her. He had not 
heard one word, either from the hon. 
Member for Swansea, or in the able 
speech with which the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) had seconded 
the Motion, by which even an attempt 
was made to prove the justice of this 
imputation upon Her Majesty; and he 
should deem himself unworthy of a seat 
in that House if he were to record his 
vote in condemnation of the conduct of 
Her Majesty, without the clearest proof, 
upon mere unsupported suspicion. He 
should be no less unworthy, in his own 
opinion, were he, when clear evidence 
of excess on the part of the Crown was 
adduced, to shrink from voting in re- 
straint of that excess on the part of the 
Sovereign in the exercise of the Prero- 
gative of the Crown. 

Mr. E. JENKINS thought it very 
likely that the opinion of the House on 
this debate might not turn out to be the 
opinion of the country ; and if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer supposed that 
the few words uttered by him, and the 
deprecatory observations of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), would satisfy the 
country that an answer had been made 
to the speeches of the Mover and Seconder 
of the Resolution, he was much mistaken. 
He said this, because he was certain that, 
whatever the issue of the debate might 
be, he and his Friends were speaking 
the opinion of a vast number of people 
in this country, when they asserted that 
the Motion on the Paper demanded the 
serious attention of Parliament. He 
could not but remark on the criticisms 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich upon those who had 
brought forward a Motion embracing a 
series of things, the responsibility for 
which had already been accepted by the 
House, that, as far as he understood it, 
the reflection of the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant that whenever anyone found 
himself in a minority in that House he 
was not justified in making repeated en- 
deavours to press forward a particular 
question. If, however, they looked back 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own his- 
tory, they would see that on occasions 
when he was right, and when he was 
wrong, he had stood out amid miserabie 
minorities. He had made 73 speeches 
in opposition to the Divorce Bill; and 
had he not, against the feeling of the 
House, led the Opposition to the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill ?—in which, no doubt, 
he was right ; and surely, therefore, he 
could not blame those who, feeling the 
Constitution in danger of invasion, en- 
tered a protest against the action of the 
Government. The best way of putting 
the grounds on which that protest was 
entered would be to quote from Sir 
Erskine May what were supposed to 
be the results of the Constitutional 
struggles of a century. Speaking of a 
time when the Constitution was supposed 
to have been settled, Sir Erskine May 
stated that from that time no question 
had arisen concerning the exercise of 
the Prerogative or influence of the 
Crown; that both had been exercised 
wisely, justly, and in the true spirit of 
the Constitution; that Ministers enjoy- 
ing the confidence of Parliament had 
never claimed in vain the confidence of 
the Crown; that their measures had 
not been thwarted by secret influence 
and irresponsible advice; that their 
policy had been directed by Parliament 
and public opinion, and not by the will 
of the Sovereign or the intrigues of 
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the Court; and that vast as was the 
power of the Crown, it had been exer- 
cised throughout the present Reign with 
the advice of responsible Ministers in a 
Constitutional manner and for legitimate 
objects; that it had been held in trust, 
as it were, for the benefit of the people, 
and hence it had ceased to excite the 
jealousy of rival Parties or popular dis- 
content; that the judicious exercise of 
the Royal authority, while it had con- 
duced to the good government of the 
State, and sustained the moral influence 
of the Crown and the devoted loyalty of 
a free people which Her Majesty’s per- 
sonal virtues had merited, had never 
been disturbed. It was impossible to 
read this description without feeling 
that the country was now falling back 
on the system of secret influence, when 
the name of the Crown was misused for 
the purposes of Party government, and 
when, in consequence, as shown in the 
public organs of the day in Scotland 
and the Northern and Midland Coun- 
ties, there was a widespread feeling 
of jealousy with regard to the man- 
ner in which the Crown was in- 
fluenced. In consequence of the course 
which this debate had taken, it fell upon 
a few shoulders to maintain the propo- 
sition which had been put forward, and 
he hoped the House would permit him 
to add some observations to those which 
already had been made in support of the 
Motion. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] Hecould assure 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman(Admiral 
Sir William Edmonstone) that it would 
not conduce to shorten his observations if 
he continued his interruptions. Let him 
for one moment refer, in the first place, 
to one or two facts which had been ad- 
duced by his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) 
to prove the grounds on which the feel- 
ing to which he had alluded existed in 
the country. He did not think it was 
unimportant to-night, when they were 
gathered together for the purpose of 
establishing their propositions, to take 
an historical view of the actions of Her 
Majesty’s Governmext, although it had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich that it was 
irrelevant to go back to discussions 
which had taken place in this House. 
He did not intend to trouble the House 
with a discussion upon the meaning of 
the word Crown or Prerogative; but only 
wished to point out that the Crown, in 
the sense in which it was used in this 
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Resolution, meant the Sovereign as ad- 
vised by Her Ministers—the repository 
of the Executive power, the repository 
of the Prerogative. Many hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to think that the Peroga- 
tive was a sort of Divine institution, or 
something which originally belonged 
to the Monarchy or Sovereign whereas 
if they would look into the matter fully, 
they would find that even the most 
theoretical lawyers would admit that 
the Prerogative was nothing more nor 
less than that which was granted to 
the Sovereign to be used as a trust for 
the benefit of the people. The struggle 
between Prerogative on the one hand, 
and liberty on the other, had been con- 
stant, and this House had been the 
scene of the struggle; and it was only 
the following up of the traditions on the 
side of liberty in the past that justified 
his hon. Friend in making his present 
Motion. They need not recall the inci- 


dents connected with the commencement 
of the Afghan War, or of the removal 
of the troops to Malta, or the purchase 
of the Suez Canal Shares, or other 
matters of that sort; but he did ask the 
House to consider whether or not there 
did not seem to be on the part of both 


the front Benches a certain indifference 
to deal with the gradual infringement of 
the Crown by the advice of the Ministers 
on what he regarded as the Constitu- 
tional rights and privileges of this 
House? At this moment there were 
going on in Egypt negotiations of a de- 
licate and important character to this 
country ; but they had no Papers and no 
information respecting negotiations. Her 
Majesty’s Government refused to give 
them any information later than the end 
of last year ; but some daythe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would come over to 
the House, and they would suddenly 
learn that they had been committed to 
some new Guarantee, or that they had 
entered into some Treaty with France. 
He asked if it was possible long to main- 
tain the right of the Crown to act in that 
way behind the back of this House and 
of the country, to commit the country to 
a large expenditure, and involve it in 
serious guarantees? How long was it 
likely that the country would stand a 
Prerogative so extensive? The effect of 
the proposition was that the mode and 
limits of the exercise of the Prerogative 
should be more strictly observed. That 
proposition was not disputed by the front 
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Bench, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich was unable 
to say that he disputed the proposition 
that the Prerogative, as assumed by the 
Government at the present moment, 
ought to be allowed to remain in its pre- 
sent position. He did not wonder that 
the right hon. Gentleman was indisposed 
to make a long speech on this question. 
He remembered that when the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Rylands) called attention to 
the treaty-making power of the Crown, 
the right hon. Gentleman jumped up to 
defend the Crown, as if the Treasury 
Bench were not sufficiently capable of 
doing that. In a few weeks afterwards, 
the right hon. Gentleman had occasion 
to retracthis words; for, in the meantime, 
the Turkish Convention had been con- 
cluded. It was then found that his doc- 
trines had become inconvenient. It was 
found that this country had entered into 
serious guarantees, and that the broad 
propositions laid down from the front 
Opposition Bench were no longer to be 
maintained with their full force and 
authority. The country would consider 
the unwillingness of the front Benches 
to deal with this question as significant. 
They would see that there was a change 
in the influence of the Crown which not 
only affected Ministers in power, but 
Members who were looking forward to 
power, and they would learn with satis- 
faction the protest which came from 
Members below the Gangway against 
this unjust assumption of the Preroga- 
tive on the part of the Crown acting on 
the advice of its Ministers. He felt 
that this occasion had not been a suffi- 
cient one to hammer out the question ; 
but he would say that it was the duty of 
the Government to take care that inci- 
dents such as had recently occurred 
should not occur again. If it was true 
that a large sum of money had been paid 
for telegrams from the Viceroy of India 
to the Queen, it could not be that those 
telegrams were on matters of private 
business. They must have conveyed in- 
formation concerning the political con- 
dition of the country. But a more 
serious thing than that was the fact that 
the telegrams sent with reference to Lord 
Chelmsford—sent by the Crown on the 
responsibility of a single Cabinet Minis- 
ter — had had the practical effect of 
withdrawing from the consideration of 
the House the competency of Lord 
Chelmsford. He admitted it was dic- 
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tated by a generous sentiment; but it 
exercised an unconstitutional influence, 
and in a former age the Minister who 
sent it would have been impeached, and 
he certainly thought he would have de- 
served it. There could be no harm from 
this inoffensive discussion, and the 
opinions which had been expressed 
might have a good effect. The matter 
rested upon two grounds, the policy 
pursued by Ministers and the little evi- 
dences of personal influence. He be- 
lieved that the time was not far distant 
when the Crown would be relieved of 
any suspicion of the exercise of this 
illegitimate influence, because public 
opinion would remove from the entourage 
of the Crown the present dubious Ad- 
visers of Her Majesty, and put in their 
places others who would possess the 
confidence of the country. 

Mr. FAWCETT, who had on the 
Paper the following Amendment to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea :— 


‘‘ That this House, while at all times anxious 
to protect the privileges of Parliament against 
any encroachment on the part of the Crown, is 
of opinion that there is no evidence to show that 
in the Indian and foreign policy of the Country 
the Sovereign has acted without the advice of 
Her Ministers, who are directly responsible to 
Parliament, ”’ 


said, that early in the evening his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had misunderstood his mo- 
tive in asking that the Motion might 
be postponed. He (Mr. Fawcett) now 
wished to explain to the House what he 
intended to do. This was not a question 
of Order, but of fairness in their Parlia- 
mentary conduct of proceedings. Six 
weeks ago, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer answered a Question put to him by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) in refer- 
ence to the telegram sent by Lord Lytton 
to the Queen ; but what course had his 
hon. Friend taken? Why, he gave 
Notice of a Motion which remained on 
the Paper till last night. He felt that 
that Motion bore but one interpretation 
according to common sense—that it was a 
Vote of Censure upon the Sovereign; and, 
therefore, he put down his Amendment, 
as no evidence had been offered in proof 
of the charge. The hon. Member for 


Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) appeared to be 
under the impression that everyone who 
differed from him was under Court in- 
Ashe might come within the 


fluence. 
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category alluded to by his hon. Friend, 
he wished it to be understood that he 
was actuated in this, as in other ques- 
tions which came before the House, solely 
by a wish to see equal justice done by 
and between all persons, whether they 
belonged to the highest or the lowest 
classes in the Realm. That might be 
called Court influence; but that was his 
sole motive for bringing forward his 
Amendment. It seemed to him that a 
charge by inference was far worse than 
when made direct; and what could words 
convey more than in the Motion of his 
hon. Friend that the Sovereign had done 
something that ought not constitutionally 
to have been done? He withheld his 
Amendment as long as he could do so. 
It was not until late last night that the 
hon. Member for Swansea, at the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Dundee, 
altered his Resolution ; and it was con- 
trary to the usage of the House that a 
Motion conveying Censure should be 
only given Notice of at a period so late 
that it was not possible for any hon. 
Member to frame an Amendment which 
could be placed on the Paper so that 
hon. Members could express an opinion 
upon it. He was not the one to shrink 
from expressing his disapproval of the 
conduct of the Government; but when 
a Censure on any Government was pro- 
posed, it was only fair that Notice should 
be given of it. Asto his own Amend- 
ment, he felt that it was no longer 
relevant to the Motion now on the Paper, 
and he should withdraw the Amend- 
ment, taking no part inthe Division. It 
seemed to him that it was the very 
essence of Liberalism to maintain the 
great principle of Ministerial responsi- 
bility. Some hon. Members spoke as if 
the English people were not a self-go- 
verned nation, and as if, at the present 
time, there were some influences which 
the House could not reach, and some 
power which it could not attack. He 
believed that with an extended suffrage 
England was as much a self-governed 
nation as she ever was, and that it was 
just as impossible now as it ever had been 
in the past for any Monarch or Minister 
to contravene the wishes of the people. 
It might be said, how did he account for 
the policy of the last four or five years? 
The Government had been pursuing a 
policy in every partof the world fraught 
with danger to the best interests of the 
Empire. Do not let the Government, 
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now that the people were beginning to 
pay some of the penalties of that policy, 
shelter themselves behind ‘Court in- 
fluence and personal government.” The 
people who were responsible for this 
policy were the people of England them- 
selves. If the Government had not been 
supported by the people, the policy which 
had been carried out could never have 
been persisted in. [Ministerial cheers. | 
That statement was cheered from the 
Conservative Benches, and he should 
repeat it again and again in the country, 
because up to the present time thousands 
of lives were sacrificed and millions of 
treasure were being wasted. Do not 
let the people of this country, like the 
people of France, attempt to shift the 
responsibility from themselves. If they 
had not been in favour of this so-called 
Imperial aggressive policy, that policy 
would never have been carried out. It 
was said that this Ministry was sup- 
ported by the Court as against the 
wishes of the people. Nothing of the 
kind. When the Government found 
their policy resisted by the opinion of the 
country, the Government yielded at once. 
What did they see last autumn? The 
Government was then at the height of 
its power. The Government announced 
that they were going to give some Eng- 
lish money to the people of Turkey; but 
within a few hours they withdrew that 
announcement. Why did they do so? 
Because they, like any other English 
Government, knew that they must sub- 
mit to the popular view. Therefore, he 
thought there was a great deal of exag- 
geration about this Court influence. Let 
them encourage in the people this belief, 
which was, he believed, a true belief, 
that in them was centred all political 
power; and if the Government acted 
wrongly, it was their fault if those wrong 
acts were committed. He should have 
been delighted to express his opinion on 
some of the questionsraised inthis debate. 
That he hoped to be able to do on some 
future occasion. His hon. Friends who 
sat around him must not suppose that 
he differed from them in principle; 
but, whether right or wrong, he could not 
come to any other conclusion than that, 
as the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea had been suddenly 
changed, it was better that he should 
not intrude upon the House the Amend- 
ment he had intended to move, or take 
any part in the Division. 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I regret very much to 
stand between the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel) and the House, and I regret it 
still more because I gather from some 
voices behind me that an impression 
prevails that there is something irre- 
gular in my addressing the House a 
second time to-night. In point of fact, 
I have only said a few words, and those 
not upon the present Motion, but upon 
the original Motion presented to the 
House by the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), and those few words 
were only used in order to explain why 
at that time I did not think it my duty 
or convenient to enter upon the ques- 
tion. I feel that it is now full late for 
a speech to be delivered from this Bench 
in answer to the charges which have 
been made, and as to which we are pecu- 
liarly responsible ; and I think I should 
not be doing my duty if, after what has 
recently been said, 1 should any longer 
delay in addressing the House. I waited 
until I should hear the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), becarse I felt, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
debate, that he was the real author of 
the Motion now before the House. The 
hon. Member for Swansea, as we have 
been reminded, gave Notice of his Reso- 
lution some weeks ago; and it was not 
until the hon. Member for Dundee gave 
Notice last night of an Amendment of 
an important character upon that Reso- 
lution that the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea changed the wording of his Motion. 
Well, Sir, it is not convenient that the 
wording of a Motion should be changed 
suddenly; but it is still less convenient 
if a change is made for the reason as- 
signed by the hon. Member for Swansea. 
The reason put forward by him was that 
he found that the Motion of which he 
had given Notice was misconstrued, and 
that it was understood to bear a meaning 
which he never intended it should bear 
—namely, that he was intending to move 
a Resolution conveying a Censure upon 
Her Majesty the Queen, and that it was 
in order to get rid of that unfortunate 
misunderstanding that he agreed to 
change the wording of his Resolution. 
I fully accept, and everyone who knows 
the hon. Gentleman would be prepared 
to accept in the largest measure, his 
disclaimer of the intention to make any 
charge of a personal character upon Her 
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Majesty the Queen. ButI think no one 
can have watched the course even of 
this debate, and that no one can have 
observed the language which has been 
held out-of-doors during the time that 
the Motion has been upon the Paper, 
without seeing that whatever was the 
intention of the Mover, at all events the 
impression conveyed to miany minds and 
to the public was that the conduct of the 
Queen was charged as unconstitutional 
by the Motion; and I rejoice to find, 
and we all rejoice to find, that such was 
not the intention of the hon. Member for 
Swansea or the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney). Still, we feel it 
is indispensably necessary that we 
should, in the most distinct and most 
emphatic manner, repudiate and rebut 
the charge which has been brought 
against Her Majesty. The Amendment 
of which the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) had given Notice was an 
Amendment which seemed to me of the 
kind that we might have accepted; be- 
cause, whether we were fully satisfied 
with it or not, it in substance appeared 
fairly to traverse the Motion originally 
intended to be made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea. His Motion was 
understood to raise the question as to 
whether Her Majesty had interfered 
in the foreign or in the Indian policy of 
the country without proper Constitu- 
tional resort to the advice of her Minis- 
ters, and the hon. Member for Hackney 
had proposed to say that there was no 
evidence of her having so acted. That 
Motion has been changed, and the Mover 
disclaims an intention to make a charge 
against the Sovereign ; but still he does 
not, as it seems to me, withdraw the im- 
putation, neither does the amended Mo- 
tion lead at all to the satisfactory conclu- 
sion that there is nocharge of interference 
on the part of the Crown in the State 
policy of the country ; while it does im- 
port into the question another element, 
and one which it is impossible we should 
altogether pass over and ignore. It 
imports into this Resolution that which 
was hardly in the original Resolution 
—a distinct Vote of Censure upon the 
Government. That undoubtedly places 
us in a position of embarrassment, 
because, on the one hand, we desire 
to adopt such a course as may most 
distinctly mark the sense of the House 
of the inadequacy, nullity, and utter 
futility of the charges brought against 
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the Queen; and, on the other hand, we 
cannot accept any Resolution that gives 
the go-by to the charge now made 
against the Government of having made 
an improper use of the Prerogative of 
the Crown. Therefore, after thinking 
the matter over, we have come to the 
conclusion that there is no course open 
to us but to meet the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Swansea with a direct nega- 
tive. The noble Lord the Member for 
Westmeath (Lord Robert Montagu) has 
moved an Amendment, which he sup- 
ported in a speech of great research, 
learning, ingenuity, and of some length. 
But whatever may be the merits of that 
Amendment; it distinctly avoids the 
question, and we cannot accept it. The 
hon. Member for Hackney does not 
move his Amendment, and it is, there- 
fore, clearly inappreciable. For that 
reason, I think we have no course open 
to us but to meet the Motion with a 
direct negative. But, Sir, in doing this, 


I wish to draw a distinction between the - 


two parts of the censure which is, either 
directly or indirectly, conveyed. As 
regards the censure cast upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, we are now, I 
think, become tolerably well hardened 
to attacks of this kind; and so far 
as the speeches of the Mover and Se- 
conder traverse the old ground of the 
iniquities of the Government in respect 


of their conduct at the various stages of 


the critical events of last year, so far 
as they relate to the movement of the 
Indian troops, the Vote of Credit, or the 
various other subjects to which reference 
has been made, we are perfectly content 
to say that those questions have been 
brought forward in this House one by 
one, they have been debated one by 
one, and the judgment of the House 
has been passed upon them all singly. 
Andif it is desirednow totake them again 
in the lump, we are perfectly prepared 
to meet them in that form also. But, 
Sir, the case is totally different when 
the revered name of the Sovereign of 
this country is brought in question in 
any shape or form; and whether it bein 
the shape of a direct charge against Her 
Majesty, or of a charge against her Ad- 
visers, that they have made use of and 
sheltered themselves behind her name, 
we find it necessary to give it a dis- 
tinct and emphatic contradiction. The 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Hutchin- 
son) said just now that there was in the 
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country an impression that encroach- 
ments were being made by Monarchical 
or Ministerial authority, or both; and 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) echoed very much the same 
sentiments. He said there was a feel- 
ing of jealousy with regard to the influ- 
ence of the Crown, and that if we read 
the newspapers, we should see that such 
impression was abroad. Iam upon this 
point happy to be able to confirm the 
opinion which he has expressed ; for it 
has happened that, in reading a news- 
paper this evening, I found the follow- 
ing words—I am quoting from The 
Echo:— 


“ But occasionally we have significant indica- 
tions that the Crown is acting as permanent 
head of the Cabinet, or rather of the small Cabi- 
net inside the larger one. Her Majesty sent a 
despatch to Lord Lytton, so lengthy that the 
cost of telegraphing it was 1,400 rupees. Then 
we have the elaborate message to Lord Chelms- 
ford, and the still more recent one to Lady 
Frere.”’ 
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Now, this is the sort of statement which 
goes forth in columns widely circulated 
for the instruction of the public. If 
hon. Members will consider it for a 
moment, they will see that, even as- 
suming the correctness of the charges 
brought against us here, these charges 
thus made in the Press are totally un- 
founded. The charge made in the 
Question put by the hon. Member for 
Swansea some weeks ago, upon which 
this Motion was raised, did not relate 
to any telegraphic despatch sent by 
Her Majesty to Lord Lytton, but re- 
lated to a telegraphic communication 
said to have been despatched from Lord 
Lytton to Her Majesty. That is a very 
different case, because it is quite possible 
and highly probable that there may 
have been communications as to matters 
of fact made by the Viceroy to the 
Queen; while, on the other hand, tele- 
grams from the Queen to Lord Lytton 
might bear a different construction. But 
this is a matter upon which I shall 
trouble the House for a few moments, 
because itis the only serious one brought 
forward in this discussion. We have 
heard a good deal about the telegrams 
to Lord Chelmsford and to Lady Frere, 
and this is a matter as to which I think 
the answer commends itself to the com- 
mon sense of the House. At a moment 
of great anxiety ; ata moment when Her 
Majesty’s troops had met with an un- 
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fortunate reverse ; when there had been 
great loss of life, and great concern was 
naturally felt on the part of Her Majesty ; 
at a time, too, when the Government 
were so far from expressing their cen- 
sure or their want of confidence in their 
Agents or Ministers in South Africa, 
that they felt it to be their duty to de- 
fend them, and retain them in the re- 
sponsible positions which they filled; 
Her Majesty, always ready with a kind 
word, sent a message in the most gene- 
ral terms of sympathy, and at the same 
time conveyed an expression of confi- 
dence that her troops would redeem 
themselves from the difficulties in which 
they were placed, and that her Adminis- 
trator and Governor would. be able to 
bring them out of the difficulties of their 
situation. There is really nothing in 
that which can in any way whatever be 
found fault with, nor do I believe that 
anybody has made it the subject of a 
serious charge. But with regard to the 
case of the Indian telegram, I am bound 
to say that it is a matter which requires 
a moment’s consideration. This charge 
originates in a very remarkable article 
contributed to one of the numerous 
periodicals of the day by a gentleman 
whose name is very well known to us 
all as a special correspondent of one of 
the newspapers, and an admirable 
writer, whose descriptions we all read 
with interest and pleasure—Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes. Whether he is an equally 
great Constitutional authority is, of 
course, another question. He is a gen- 
tleman with whose name we all are 
familiar, but of whom I have no per- 
sonal knowledge. The article is en- 
titled ‘‘Some Plain Words about the Af- 
ghanistan Question,” and gives an ac- 
count of what he has gathered to be the 
history and origin of that war. He 
says that Lord Lytton was desirous of 
bringing about a quarrel with the Ameer 
Shere Ali, and, of course, of pressing his 
view upon the Home Government, who, 
according to Mr. Archibald ‘Forbes, 
were unable to see the necessity for 
hostilities with Afghanistan. Mr. Forbes 
proceeds to say— 
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‘* While working in this fashion on his own 
account, Lord Lytton was pleading with Lord 
Cranbrook for his sanction to an immediate De- 
claration of War.” 


And after a few more sentences he 
adds— 
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“Nor did he confine his communications to 
the Constitutional channel. It is not generally 
known, but it is nevertheless true, that the Vice- 
roy of India has maintained direct communica- 
tion in the Anglo- Afghan affair with Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. How copious this must have 
been may be judged from the fact that the tele- 
gram sent upon this great and difficult case was 
so long that the cost was 11,000 rupees.’ 


These words are in italics, and a great 
writer does not usually make use of 
italics unless he wishes to direct par- 
ticular attention to that about which he 
is writing. It is obvious that the mean- 
ing of the paragraph is this—that Lord 
Lytton, desiring to bring about the 
acceptance of a certain policy with 
Her Majesty’s Ministers at home, and 
finding himself unable to persuade them 
by his arguments, addressed himself 
directly to the Queen, that he might 
obtain Her Majesty’s support in order 
to carry his object. Now, that, if 
true, is a serious charge, and one which 
undoubtedly trenches upon the Privi- 
leges of Parliament and the Constitution 
of the country. But, Sir, there is no foun- 
dation whatever for such a statement. 
It is perfectly true that a long telegram 
was sent by Lord Lytton to Her Ma- 
jesty; but what was the date of that 
message, and to what circumstances did 
it refer? I have been favoured by Her 
Majesty with a sight of that telegram, 
and am perfectly acquainted with it, 
and it is at this moment in my posses- 
sion. I will “describe its nature and 
purport. In the first place, its date is 
the 26th of November; the advance of 
the Forces had begun five days previously 
—that is, on the 21st of November— 
and the telegram which Lord Lytton 
addressed to Her Majesty described in 
tolerably succinct phrases the advance of 
the various columns of Her Majesty’s 
Forces. He begins by saying that they 
advanced on the morning of the 21st of 
November, under Generals Biddulph 
and Roberts, and the nature of their in- 
structions is mentioned for the informa- 
tion of Her Majesty. There is not one 
word upon the causes of the war; there 
is not one word with regard to political 
matters; it is only a telegram sent by 
the Viceroy at the moment when the 
movement took place, in order that Her 
Majesty might receive early and authen- 
tic intelligence of that which had taken 
place. That is the whole explanation of 
this mysterious telegram, in reply to 
which Her Majesty simply expressed 
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her gratification at hearing of the success 
which had attended her troops. The 
telegram was not sent by Her Majesty 
without being first submitted to, and 
approved by her Minister. I ask what 
does the House consider to be the posi- 
tion—what does it consider to be the 
rights and duties of the Sovereign? 
Is the House of opinion that it is im- 
proper that Her Majesty should be in 
any way in the receipt of intelligence as 
to important and interesting events 
which are going on? Is the House of 
opinion that Her Majesty should not 
write a private letter, or express any 
opinion of her own upon any matter 
which seems to call for the expression 
of a with those who are in 
trouble? Is it possible to suppose that 
one who has held, and continues to hold, 
so important a position as the Queen of 
England; one who ‘has had her ex- 
perience ; one who is called upon from 
time to time to admonish and to advise; 
whose right it is, as the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) has said, 
‘“‘to be consulted, to encourage, and to 
warn,’’ are we to be told that she is to 
be deprived of all information as to the 
real state of affairs, or as to the real 
state of feeling in this country or any- 
where else? Sir, I maintain this posi- 
tion to be utterly untenable. We have, 
in some of the language used to-night, 
heard to what absurd and ridiculous 
lengths this case has been carried. It 
would appear that Her Majesty ought 
not to be informed as to the details of 
what passes in this House, or what passes 
in the Cabinet; and other like doctrines 
have been advanced in a way which 
makes us really wonder at the views 
which hon. Members opposite entertain. 
But I think we may say, in answer to all 
these charges, that the character and the 
history of the present Reign and of the 
present Sovereign are in themselves a 
sufficient refutation. We need not ap- 
peal to any evidence but that which we 
ourselves possess ; but if it were neces- 
sary to do so, I would say—Go to what 
country you please, to France, Italy, 
America, or where you may, and listen 
to the language in which the Sovereign 
of Great Britain is spoken of. Every- 
where you will hear the same uniform 
eulogium upon the private virtues and 
conduct of the Queen and upon her high 
Constitutional character. I venture to 
say there has never been in the annals 
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of this country a Sovereign who has more 
loyally justified the position which Her 
Majesty occupies as a Constitutional 
Sovereign. The hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, in his original Motion, told us that 
certain action was not in accordance with 
Constitutional usage ‘‘as now under- 
stood and settled.”” But how, and by 
whom, has the Constitutional usage of 
this country come to be so understood 
and settled? It has been so, at least as 
much by the perfect influence of our gra- 
cious Sovereign, as by the wisdom and 
firmness of Parliament, and by the ex- 
pression of public opinion throughout the 
country. In all these matters the Queen 
has not only borne her part, but she 
has taken the lead in confirming and 
observing the Constitutional rules by 
which she should be guided; and it is 
owing to this that we are blessed with a 
Constitution in which the Sovereign is 
neither a mere dummy, nor, on the other 
hand, overshadows or takes an undue 
partin governing the affairs of the coun- 
try. Ido not know whether it may be the 
wish or the idea of some persons in this 
House, or out of it, that the Constitu- 
tion of this country should be changed. 
It may be that in some places there 
are ideas abroad that a Constitutional 
Monarchy is not the best form of govern- 
ment, and that some form of Republic, 
or some powers given to a Parliamentary 
body or a Senate analogous to those in 
other countries, would be preferable. If 
such opinions are entertained, let them 
be discussed, and let us see what is the 
real feeling of the country. But, Sir, I 
act upon the assumption that we ad- 
here to the Monarchical form of Govern- 
ment; and I maintain, with the utmost 
confidence, and with no qualification 
whatever, that Her Majesty fulfils in 
every particular the duties of a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign, such as we under- 
stand by thatterm. We have, as I have 
already pointed out, a safeguard in the 
character of the Sovereign; we have 
another safeguard, and it is one which 
ought not to be underrated—in the deter- 
mination which, I am sure, will always 
animate the Parliaments of thiscountry to 
maintain their just rights and Privileges. 
But it is not because we respect the Pre- 
rogatives and Privileges of the Queen, 
that we are, therefore, willing to tamper 
with the rights and Privileges of Parlia- 
ment. It is not the way to show our- 
selves strong in defending our own 
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Privileges to be ready to catch at every 
word of gossip and at every insinuation 
of malice, from wheresoever it may 
come, and to put constructions of the 
worst character upon acts which in 
themselves are both innocent and Con- 
stitutional. I do not think that is the 
way in which the liberties of the country 
and the Privileges of Parliament are to 
be defended. I say we are to defend 
these Privileges by making ourselves 
respected in the country, by making 
ourselves strong, and the guardians of 
that Constitution of which we are no 
unimportant part. We were told just 
now that ‘‘there are no guardians of 
the public liberties; that the Cabinet 
is no guardian ; that the Ministry is no 
guardian ; that the House itself, over- 
powered as it is by a majority, is no 
guardian of them.” I do not under- 
stand language of that sort. I do not 
understand why the minority of the 
House should be allowed to come for- 
ward to say that the majority can- 
not be regarded as the guardians of 
the public liberties, merely because 
they differ from the minority on par- 
ticular questions. But I say that it 
is the duty of the minority, whenever 
they believe that the Prerogatives of the 
Crown are being unduly strained, or 
that the Privileges of Parliament are 
being encroached upon, it is their duty to 
come forward to state their views, and to 
press them publicly against the largest 
numerical majority, and trust to the 
progress of public opinion to enforce 
those views which they believe to be 
sound. That is what has been done, 
and what will continue to be done by 
the minority, if, upon any future occa- 
sion, they have specific grounds of com- 
plaint to go upon. But, Sir, I say that 
the sort of Motion which we have had 
submitted to-night—vague and uncer- 
tain—such a Motion as we are unable 
to grapple with—a very Proteus, chang- 
ing its form as often as we come to close 
quarters with it—is neither likely to in- 
crease the respect in which this House 
is held by the country, nor to be of 
advantage to the Constitution under 
which we have the happiness to live. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I must confess that I have never 
been more perplexed since I have been 
in this House than by the proceedings 
in this House which have preceded and 
accompanied the moving of this Resolu- 
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tion. When I first read the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Swansea, it did 
not appear to me to be particularly well 
framed, or particularly clear in the pro- 
position which it was designed to enun- 
ciate. But having, as I thought, mas- 
tered the meaning of that Resolution, I 
was yesterday certainly astonished when 
my hon. Friend declared that it had 
taken him entirely by surprise to find 
that the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice was in any way supposed 
to be a Vote of Censure upon Her Ma- 
jesty. It is extremely possible, and it 
has been contended by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), that tech- 
nically the Motion was not a Vote of 
Censure upon Her Majesty, because Her 
Majesty cannot be held responsible for 
any action whatever ; and that, if it was 
a Vote of Censure at all, it would have 
been a censure upon the Advisers of the 
Crown. But certainly the impression 
conveyed by the terms of the Resolution 
imported censure upon certain proceed- 
ings of Her Majesty in her personal 
capacity, which, by some evil advice, 
she had been induced to take; and, 
therefore, I cannot understand how it 
can have so much astonished my hon. 
Friend to learn that it was regarded as 
a direct Vote of Censure upon the Queen. 
My perplexity was still further increased 
when I heard him say that he was pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins), and when I found the effect 
of that Amendment to be not a very 
considerable alteration from the terms 
of the original Resolution. Sir, that 
Resolution has now become a sort of 
vague Vote of Censure upon the Govern- 
ment in respect of several matters which 
have already been under the considera- 
tion of the House; and that which yes- 
terday was the principal allegation of 
the Resolution—namely, that there had 
been personal interference on the part 
of the Sovereign—has now been re- 
mitted to a secondary and comparatively 
insignificant position. I cannot think 
that these proceedings are at all con- 
venient to the House, because I think 
that when matters of this importance 
are dealt with by the House, they ought 
to be dealt with after due consideration, 
and after the bearings of the Resolution 
affecting them have been fully considered, 
and that time should be given to the 
House for fully considering the bearings 
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of the Resolution, as well as for making 
Amendments. No one can doubt for a 
moment the importance of the issue 
raised by the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber ; but I am still in some perplexity 
as to what that issue is. But while 
there is no doubt as to the importance 
of the subject, there will be much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the expediency 
of its being made at all, either in the 
form proposed yesterday or in that 
which it has assumed to-day. Our Con- 
stitution contains a great variety of 
forces, not necessarily opposing forces, 
but which may occasionally find them- 
selves in opposition to each other, and 
which are kept in balance by a variety 
of checks, not the result of any pre- 
conceived theories, but of the practice 
and experience of generations, a great 
many of which are the outcome of pro- 
longed, severe, and hazardous struggles. 
The relations of the two Houses of Par- 
liament to each other, the relations of 
Parliament and the Executive Govern- 
ment to the Crown, all these points have 
been settledin a manner which it would be 
very easy to show is not theoretically per- 
fect, but yet, after various adjustments, 
have been found in practice to work suffi- 
ciently well. In my opinion, it is not 
expedient, without adequate cause, that 
Parliament should be excited to examine 
the mechanism of the Constitution, and 
toraise, by calling attention to them, diffi- 
culties in the friction which would not 
otherwise be found out. Reference has 
been made by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, in his speech to-night, 
to that prolonged contest which took 
place between George III. and the 
political Parties in Parliament—a con- 
test which was waged in support, on 
the one hand, of the claim of personal 
government, and, on the other, in sup- 
port of the Privileges of Parliament. 
That was one of the most prolonged and 
one of the most severe struggles through 
which our Constitution has passed. It 
would be, perhaps, rash to say that no 
similar struggle can ever, under any 
circumstances, be waged again between 
the different powers of the Constitution ; 
but I think it is safe to say that that 
contest can never be waged again under 
the same or under similar circumstances. 
That was at the time of nomination 
boroughs and of other constituencies 
which were extremely small, when 
the Crown was in possession of almost 
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unlimited patronage. It was possible 
for the Sovereign, as George III. did, 
to dictate his own policy to his Ministers, 
to dismiss his Ministry when he objected 
to their policy, and sometimes to defeat 
his own Ministers in Parliament by 
means of his own personal influence. 
But the circumstances under which that 
action of the Sovereign was exercised 
are entirely gone, the position is entirely 
changed; and no conflict between the 
Crownand Parliament can ever be waged 
at the present time in circumstances 
even remotely similar to those to which 
my hon. Friend referred. But even at 
the time when the conflicts between -the 
Crown and the political Parties were 
constant, I think it will be found, upon 
examination, that no Parliamentary 
action was ever taken, except on grounds 
most distinctly stated, or except on 
grounds the existence of which was per- 
fectly notorious. Now, Sir, have any 
such grounds for Parliamentary action 
been alleged in the present case, or is 
there any such notorious interposition of 
the Sovereign in matters of policy as 
would warrant the absence of specific 
statements in the Motion which has been 
made? Inmy opinion, my hon. Friends 
who moved and seconded this Resolution 
have confused two issues which are 
altogether and totally distinct. They 
have confused the charges which have 
been brought from this side of the House 
from time to time against Her Majesty’s 
Government of an abuse of the powers 
of the Crown with charges of a different, 
of an altogether different description. 
We, on this side of the House, have 
thought it necessary, and I have myself 
been a party to it on every occasion, to 
challenge the exercise of the Prerogative 
of the Crown by Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers in the case of the removal of 
the Indian troops ; again, in the case of 
Anglo-Turkish Convention ; and, again, 
in the proceedings, without the know- 
ledge of Parliament, which led to the 
Afghan War. We have contended that 
in every one of these cases the Prerogative 
and the powers of the Crown have been 
abused by Her Majesty’s Government. 
I think that we took a right course in 
raising every one of those issues in detail 
and separately. I think we should have 
failed in our duty to the House and the 
country if we had acted otherwise. But, 
as has been pointed out by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
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(Mr. Gladstone), these issues have been 
decided in every instance against us by 
this House. Although we are not con- 
tent to consider that decision as a final 
one, there is but one tribunal to which 
it is possible for us to make an appeal. 
It is competent for us, and we shall, I 
hope, appeal from the judgment of the 
House to the judgment of the constitu- 
encies whenever we have the oppor- 
tunity. But, on the other hand, I must 
agree with my right hon. Friend that 
there is no practical object to be attained 
in raising again collectively in this 
House charges which have been heard in 
detail, and which, so far as this House 
was competent to decide them, have been 
decided against us. But with these 
issues which we have raised, and which 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) and I 
have together been parties to raising, my 
hon. Friend has mixed up the question 
which has excited—I do not say unneces- 
sarily excited—considerable attention in 
the mind of the country generally, the 
question which goes, for want of a 
better name, by the name of the revival 
of personal government. What in- 
stances have been brought forward by 
my hon. Friend in support of the allega- 
tion which was conveyed in the Resolu- 
tion, as it stood on the Paper yesterday, 
that there has been a direct interposition 
on the part of the Crown in matters of 
Indian and foreign policy, or in support 
of the insinuation contained in the 
Resolution moved to-day, that there 
has been a supposed personal interposi- 
tion of the Sovereign? I listened care- 
fully to the speeches; but I must say 
that in the historical narrative of recent 
events which was given by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), and in the historical disquisi- 
tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), I was only 
able to detect two allegations brought 
forward in support of this supposed 
personal interposition. One of them 
has been very fully dealt with, and I 
think, on the whole, very satisfactorily 
dealt with, by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, in the speech which he has 
just made. I am not here to defend the 
answer given in the first instance when 
the question was first put. I think, on 
further consideration, it should have oc- 
curred to the Government that it was not 
altogether right that they should say that 
they hadno knowledge of correspondence 
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between the Sovereign and the Viceroy, 
and should appear to treat the question 
as a matter which could have no concern 
either for them or for Parliament. I 
think, if the full explanation given to- 
night had been given at the time, we 
might * paves have avoided a great 
deal of misapprehension. I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman had entered as 
fully into an explanation of what has 
taken place in the matter of the alleged 
correspondence with Sir Bartle Frere 
and with Lady Frere. I cannot say, 
with the facts before us, that I see any- 
thing which need necessarily excite Con- 
stitutional jealousy in that correspond- 
ence. We have not seen the letter 
which, it is said, has been written to 
Lady Frere. If a letter has been 
written, I think it is extremely pro- 
bable that it is due to those causes 
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right hon. Gentleman, and that it is a 
letter of sympathy, not at all express- 
ing an opinion of Her Majesty, or of 
Her Majesty’s Government, upon any of 
the difficult questions to be settled in 
the Colony. I must say I think if such 
a letter has been written that great 
blame is due, not to Her Majesty for 
having written it—for I have no 
doubt, if we knew its contents, that it 
would do her nothing but honour—but 
great blame is due to someone in Africa 
for the use to which that letter has been 
put; and that that letter, whatever its 
contents, should be allowed to be spoken 
of by the Colonial Press as a letter 
which had stimulated the opinions of 
political combatants in the Colony is, I 
think, a use of that letter extremely to 
be deprecated, and extremely wrong to 
have allowed. But, Sir, I cannot say, 
in either of these cases to which refer- 
ence has been made, do I see the 
slightest ground for affirming that Her 
Majesty has departed from the Consti- 
tutional practice which she has almost 
throughout the whole of her Reign ob- 
served. While I entirely agree that no 
sufficient proof has been brought for- 
ward of the alleged personal exercise 
of Prerogative by Her Majesty, I can- 
not sit down without stating my convic- 
tion that if stronger proof had been 
forthcoming, and any exercise of Pre- 
rogative had been proved, it would have 
been matter calling for very grave and 
very serious notice. I donot think that 
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we can, either in the interests of our own 
Privileges or in the interests of the Crown 
itself, afford to abate one jot of our Con- 
stitutional jealousy, or one jot of the 
doctrine that for every act of the Sove- 
reign some Adviser of the Crown must 
be held responsible. It is useless to 
deny that there does exist in the country 
some vague uneasiness as to impending 
changes in our Constitutional relations. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked us just 
now whether anybody desired that the 
Constitution should be changed, and I 
thought that he spoke with almost too 
great an alacrity of his willingness to 
enter into discussion of any propositions 
which might be brought forward. But, 
Sir, there is no doubt that there is some, 
though, I grant, a vague uneasiness as to 
the possibility of impending changes. I 
will not, at this hour, go into what I be- 
lieve to be the causes of that uneasiness 
—the subject, if discussed here, should 
be fully discussed, and it is useless to go 
into it at this hour. But, Sir, there is 
no ‘doubt that men of great ability, in 
periodicals of much political influence, 
have put forward doctrines respecting 
the relations of the Executive to Parlia- 
ment and the Crown which are altogether 
contrary to the doctrines which have been 
generally held on both sides of this 
House. Those doctrines, so put forward, 
have been met as I think they ought to 
have been met. They have been very 
fully discussed in the Press and out-of- 
doors. I do not think it is incumbent 
upon this House to discuss abstract 
theories about our Constitution, or about 
changes in our Constitution, however 
influential may be the exponents of such 
theories, or however much ability may 
be shown in supporting them. ‘This 
House is only called upon, in my opinion, 
to act, and can only act with effect, to 
put such theories into action. Some at- 
tempt has been made to-night to show 
that a commencement has already been 
made in the policy which I have indi- 
cated. In my opinion, my hon. Friend 
has been led away by false and unneces- 
sary alarm. I think the House, by 
agreeing to the Resolution which he 
has moved, and by showing unnecessary 
anxiety and want of confidence in its 
own position and in its own powers, 
would rather impair than strengthen 
the Privileges which it is the duty of 
this House to guard, and would, at the 
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same time, imperil those relations with 
the Crown which, next to its own Privi- 
leges, itis its duty and its main object 
to maintain. As to the vote that I in- 
tend to give, I am sorry that, on account 
of the unexpected change in the Reso- 
lution, it is impossible for my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) to move his Amendment. That 
Amendment, in my opinion, very dis- 
tinctly and very sufficiently met the alle- 
gations which were contained in the 
original Resolution. It is, I think, to 
be regretted, when a Constitutional ques- 
tion of this kind has been raised, that 
it should be met by a direct negative, 
and that nothing should be left upon the 
Records of the House to show the view 
the House takes upon the subject. I 
regret, for the same reason, that the 
Government have not thought it possible 
for them to meet it with a Resolution 
which would have expressed the opinion 
of the House on the point raised. I 
think, when a Constitutional questionof 
this sort is raised, it is right to have 
some expression of the opinion of this 
House. But I entirely agree with all 
that was said by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) as to why it was impossible for 
him to support the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea. 
I will not repeat his arguments; but I 
must say that, although on the grounds 
of the inexpediency of the Motion, and 
of its being ill-timed, I might, under 
ordinary circumstances, have been dis- 
posed to take no part in the issue so 
raised, yet that there are still in this 
Resolution words which make it impos- 
sible for me to refrain from expressing 
by my vote the opinion I hold on the 
question at issue. The Resolution stiil 
contains, although in a secondary posi- 
tion, the words ‘‘ the supposed personal 
interposition of the Sovereign.” Now, 
as the Resolution cannot be amended, I 
cannot refrain from expressing by m 

vote the opinion which I hold, that no 
proof has been forthcoming to-night to 
justify the assent of this House, either 
directly or indirectly, to the assertion 
that there has been any such personal 
interposition on the part of the Sove- 
reign; and as there is no Amendment 
which more clearly expresses the opinion 
I hold on the question raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), I have no alternative but to 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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vote with Her Majesty’s -Government 
against the Motion. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
shall not intervene for more than two 
minutes between the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel) and this House; but one remark 
fell from the noble Lord which, I think, 
I am boundtoanswer. The noble Lord 
has observed that my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 


‘made no allusion to the letter which 


is supposed to have been written by 
Her Majesty to Lady Frere, nor to 
the message sent to Lady Frere. I have 
to say, on behalf of my right hon. Friend, 
that the only reason why he did not 
allude to it was because he thought, after 
what had taken place, that there really 
was no serious suggestion made with 
regard to what was said in the mes- 
sage which went from the Crown to 
Lady Frere. Therefore, he did not 
allude to it, or make the statement which 
he had received authority to make. But 
as the noble Lord has pointed out that 
no allusion has been made to it, I think 
it only right that I should state at once 
to the House the information which I 
have received the authority of Her Ma- 
jesty to-day to state. In that communi- 
cation to Lady Frere—although, as I 
think Her Majesty was bound to do, she 
did express the deepest sympathy for Sir 
Bartle Frere in all the difficulties and 
dangers and troubles with which he had 
to contend, her letter of sympathy was 
couched in the most general terms ; and 
there was nothing in it, either one 
way or the other, which should lead him 
to believe that Her Majesty wished to 
recommend any line of policy. I think 
it is only right to say that, and I think 
my noble Friend will agree with me 
that it is due alike to Her Majesty, and 
the House and the country, that that 
should be openly stated. 

Smrr ROBERT PEEL: Sir, at this 
late hour, after the apologies of the 
Home Secretary, and the perplexities of 
the noble Lord, and the statement from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
is ready to consider any proposal for the 
amendment of the Constitution, it is 
impossible that this question should 
be properly discussed, and, therefore, 
I move the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER seconded 
the Motion. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Sir Robert Peel.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 46; Noes 
347 : Majority 301.—(Div. List, No. 91.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Masor NOLAN said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for County Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power), who had seconded 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, represented a county which con- 
tained avery largenumber of inhabitants. 
- As he(Major Nolan) represented a neigh- 
bouring* county with a similar popu- 
lation, he ventured again to urge 
the necessity for adjourning the de- 
bate. In the first place, this was a 
most important question ; and, secondly, 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) wished to 
address the House upon it. The right 
hon. Baronet had only given way to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had insisted upon speaking when he 
rose. For these reasons, and as the 
right hon. Baronet had been precluded 
up to that time from taking any part in 
the debate, he thought it should be 
adjourned. The right hon. Baronet 
was one of those Members who were 
listened to by the House with the 
greatest attention, and the fact of his 
being precluded from speaking consti- 
tuted a reasonable cause for the ad- 
journment of the debate. He therefore 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Major Nolan.) 


Str ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Zolan) having referred to him, 
he felt bound to offer some observations 
upon this subject, which he considered 
to be one of absolute importance to the 
country. The House had heard apolo- 
gies from the Secretary of State, and 
expressions of bewilderment from the 
noble Lord who led a section of the 
Liberal Party in that House, with regard 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). Nothing defi- 
nite had, however, been arrived at, al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment were quite prepared to entertain 
any proposition which might be started 
concerning it. This being the case, he 
thought that it would become a very 
serious question if this matter of the 
Prerogative of the Crown were raised 
out-of-doors, for a feeling was growing 
up that something was going on 
which the people did not understand. 
It was all very well to lay stress 
upon what were called letters of con- 
dolence from Her Majesty to Lady 
Frere. No one in that House ques- 
tioned the character or the qualities of 
the Sovereign, or her right to express 
her feelings of condolence to Lady 
Frere in the position in which she had 
been placed. But there was something 
behind—and it was a question of con- 
fidence in the policy which this country 
pursued. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the policy followed in South 
Africa at this moment was one which 
would meet with the reprobation of the 
country. The Government had admitted 
that the war was both unjust and un- 
necessary. The question which had 
been raised by the hon. Member for 
Swansea was one which had been more 
than once previously raised in this coun- 
try, and had met its reprobation. It 
was not met with sneers when Mr. Dun- 
ning raised it in 1780, but it was carried 
by a majority; and, again, in 1820, 
when Mr. Brougham raised the ques- 
tion, it was not met in the way which it 
had now been. Mr. Fox, speaking early 
in the century of the Prerogatives of the 
Crown, said— 


Crown.—Resolution. 


“You talk about bringing proof of that 
which is an intangible thing; but, nevertheless, 
isa thing which may work invisible, but in- 
calculable, mischief to this country.”’ 


That was precisely what many people 
in the country and in that House felt at 
the present moment. There was, un- 
doubtedly, an uneasy feeling abroad— 
it was impossible to deny it—and he 


considered that, for the purpose of freely. 


and fully discussing the matter, they 
ought more fully to debate the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Swansea. 
The speech that he had heard that night 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
had fairly astonished him. He would 
have given anything to have risen after 
that right hon. Gentleman. When he 
recalled to his recollection what the 
right hon. Gentleman said in the coun- 
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try last autumn—how, over and over 
again, he reiterated that the Govern- 
ment had put the Sovereign above and 
beyond the Constitution—and then, 
when he saw the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich get up and 
make that shabby, flabby speech to- 
night, pretending that he had not had 
time to consider the Motion, he was as- 
tonished. Time to consider the Motion 
by the right hon. Gentleman, who could 
speak by the yard, without notice or 
hesitation! It was idle to bring forward 
such a pretence as that. ‘hen, as to 
the noble Lord, he might tell him that 
there was no chance of “‘squelching”’ that 
debate, for the subject only excited too 
much feeling in the country. If a meet- 
ing were got up in London, as it might 
be, in Exeter Hall, or in any of those 
places, and a half-dozen Members of 
Parliament were present, they could 
readily raise a feeling which would show 
that this debate was not to be squelched. 
He approved of the Motion of his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway, and agreed with the necessity 
of postponing the discussion of a ques- 
tion which was regarded of the utmost 
importance out-of-doors. 

Mr. O’°CONNOR POWER supported 
the Motion for adjournment. With re- 
gard to the explanation of the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies with reference to the letter to 
Lady Frere, he would point out that 
when the Question was originally asked 
about that letter it was scarcely noticed 
by the right hon. Baronet. If the Go- 
vernment had stated at an early day 
that this letter was not intended to en- 
dorse any line of policy, he ventured to 
say that the public feeling would not 
have been excited on the matter. In 
his answer to that Question, the right 
hon. Baronet only stated that the Go- 
vernment had no knowledge of the 
existence of such a letter. But he must 
remind him that it was his business, as 
a Member of the Cabinet, to have such 
knowledge. It was his business, when 
a Question was put upon the Paper of 
that House, to ascertain all the circum- 
stances of the matter. From the Ques- 
tion being put down upon the Paper, 
the Government would know that they 
were likely to be challenged upon the sub- 
ject, and it was the duty of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to have know- 
ledge of the existence of the document, 


Sir Robert Peel 
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Instead of that, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had disposed of the matter in a 
very summary manner; but when the 
subject came to be debated in the House, 
the Home Secretary got up and made 
an apology, which he would venture to 
say would sway the votes of 40 or 50 
hon. Members. He did not think that 
that was a business-like way of dealing 
with the question, nor that the public, 
who took a great interest in this sub- 
ject, would consider it a right course. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted 
that the House would say that the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment was one which 
only showed a proper desire for the dis- 
cussion of this question, and that it was 
one that ought to be acceded to. 

Srr HENRY HAVELOCK observed, 
that at the the time right hon. Baronetthe 
Member for Tamworth rose to move the 
adjournment of the House the clock stood 
at 5 minutes past 1, and there was ample 
time for him to express his views. The 
right hon. Baronet had used terms with 
reference to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
which he thought everyone must con- 
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sider would be more properly applied to 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
himself. On this occasion, he had taken 
the opportunity of escaping from the 
embarrassment in which he found him- 
self by moving the adjournment of the 
House. But the House was perfectly 
willing to hear the right hon. Baronet, 
if he had thought to address it, after the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich. He 
thought that the patience and considera- 
tion with which the speech of the right 
hon, Baronet had just been listened to 
showed thatthe House would have been 
willing to have heard him at any hour. 
It seemed to him that both the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, had discharged 
themselves of the utterances with which 
they were charged, and that, therefore, 
there was no occasion whatever for the 
adjournment of the debate. He trusted 
that the House would not accede to the 
Motion. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
307 : Majority 264.—(Div. List, No. 92.) 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question,” 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN begged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. He 
said, that however willing the House 
was to listen to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, the country 
was also anxious to know what he said, 
and at that hour it would be impossible 
for anything that he uttered to go beyond 
the walls of that House. He hoped the 
House would see the futility of protract- 


ing this matter, because at 7 o’clock in’ 


the morning hon. Members would be 
found as fresh to move the adjournment 
of this debate as they were at the pre- 
sent time, and the matter would only 
result in the same way as the debate on 
the Sunday Closing Bill. 


Motion made, ‘and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. O Sullivan.) 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The House has now, by two 
Divisions, expressed its opinion that it is 
desirable to continue this debate. When 
the House, by such majorities, affirms 
its desire, it is to be taken for granted 
that the House will be patient enough 
to listen to any hon. Gentleman who 
wishes to address it on this Motion. 
But, seeing that the promoters of the 
Motion are most anxious for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, I do not know why 
we should not be justified in putting 
this construction upon their conduct— 
that they shrink from challenging the 
opinion of the House upon the question 
that.they have submitted to it. Whe- 
ther that be so or not, it is quite clear 
that it would be only a waste of time 
to divide the House upon repeated Mo- 
tions for adjournment ; and, therefore, I 
shall offer no opposition to the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


THe O’CONOR DON said, that he 
had a Motion on the Paper with refer- 
ence to this subject, and as it was im- 
possible now to bring it on, he had to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that it might be again postponed. - He 
now found himself in a worse position 


than he was last week when the matter 
came on; and he, therefore, ventured to 
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the Exchequér to give him another op- 
pepe or bringing on the Motion. 

f the right hon. Gentleman would per- 
mit him to offer a suggestion, he would 
ask whether it would be possible for him 
to bring forward this Bill upon Thurs- 
day next? If the right hon. Gentleman 
could allow him to bring forward the 
Motion about 11, or half-past, it would 
be a great convenience, as the Motion 
was not one which it was desirable to 
have hanging over, inasmuch as there 
was a great amount of misrepresenta- 
tion with regard to the Bill being circu- 
lated about the country. It was, there- 
fore, desirable that it should be taken 
on as early a day as possible. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he should be happy to 
give the hon. Member another opportu- 
nity of bringing forward his Bill, and 
that he thought he could promise him 
either Thursday or Monday next. He 
gathered from his observations that 
Thursday would suit him, and, if pos- ° 
sible, he should have that day, and if 
not, Monday. 

Tue O’CONOR DON moved that his 
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repeat his appeal to the Chancellor of 





Motion be postponed till Thursday. 
Motion agreed to. 


WORMWOOD SCRUBS REGULATION 
BILL.—[Bitz 96.] 
_ (Colonel Lindsay, Mr. Secretary Stanley, Lord 
Eustace Cecil.) 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Shaw Lefevre be a Member 
of the Select Committee on the Bill.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that he was surprised that the Motion 
should be broughton. Noone had been 
consulted with regard to this matter ; and 
it was without parallel, in so far as he 
knew, for a Committee to be nominated 
consisting of three Members from one 
side and only one from the other. Un- 
der these circumstances, he moved ‘the 
adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Str Charles W. Dilke.) 

CoroneL LOYD LINDSAY did not 
know that there was any opposition to 
the Motion, but it was understood that 
everyone was agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—a1Q.or— 
SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [12th May] reported. 


Masor NOLAN, before the Resolu- 
tions in Committee of Supply were re- 
ported, wished to draw the attention 
of the House to a matter connected with 
the Patent Office. A large sum of 
money was derived from the Patent 
Office; about five-sixths of the sums 
paid by the patentees went into the 
Imperial Exchequer, and about ‘one- 
sixth was spent on the Patent Office 
itself. The books in that Office were 
kept in the most disgraceful state, 
whereas in America various abridge- 
ments of the patents were furnished. 
There were also good plans and printed 
books in America by which anyone 
could see what a patent was about by 
simply looking through the description 
and plan. About three years ago, 
abridgements were started in the Patent 
Office; but they had now been discon- 
tinued, as the form in which they were 
made rendered them of no use. These 
were never proper abridgements, and 
now they were abolished altogether ; 
and if a man went into the Patent Office, 
he had to wade through a long ‘patent 
of four or five pages to find out what it 
was about. That was a most dis- 
creditable thing, although it was very 
true that the Library was good in other 
respects, excepting that it was too small. 
There was hardly room in it for the 
present books and documents, and the 
whole thing was in a very bad state. 
He thought the Government ought to 
take care that proper abridgements 
were made; he did not insist upon 
plans as in America, but abridgements 
were absolutely necessary. The law in 
this country was somewhat different to 
that of America; for here a man claimed 
as being the true and original inventor, 
which was not the cas2 in America. If 
proper abridgements and plans were 
urnished, every person of common 
sense could find out at once what a 
patent was about; but, at the present 
moment, no one could make any investi- 
gations without the greatest difficulty. 
He was constantly told that American 
machinery and tools were better than 
those of this country; and, in, his 
opinion, that was owing to the fact 











that it was so difficult to find out any- 
thing with regard to patents. He 
thought, that better machinery and a 
better. Patent Law went together. Of 
course, some people might be of opinion 
that it would be best if the Patent Law 
were altogether abolished; he did not 
intend to argue that question; but all 
that was necessary, in his opinion, was 
that the Patent Law should be improved. 
He thought the Government should 
give some assurance that these matters 
should be looked into, and that the 
arrangements of the Patent Office should 
be put into a more scientific form, so 
that anyone could make investigations 
without being put to the great labour 
which was now entailed. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, than whom there was no one 
better acquainted with patent matters, 
brought this matter before the Govern- 
ment last year, and he had then 
promised to endeavour to make some 
inprovement, and to place the Patent 
Office upon a better footing than ex- 
isted at that time. Since that period 
he had sanctioned the appointment of a 
certain number of clerks in the Patent 
Office for the purpose of preparing proper 
indices. From that fact, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would perceive that 
the Government had every desire to 
effect an improvement. But he would 
remind him that everything could not 
be. done at, once. .He could, however, 
assure him that the subject was not lost 
sight of, and that he would himself 
make inquiries into the question of 
abridgements and plans, and endeavour 
to see whether his views could be met. 
He fully agreed with him that it was of 
great importance to give every facility 
for readily ascertaining the existence of 
a patent, and that a great improvement 
might be made upon the means for so 
doing which at present existed. 


Resolutions agreed to. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (KILLARNEY, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Lowruer, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland relating to the 
towns of Killarney and Parsonstown, ordered to 
be brought in by James LowrHer and Mr. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 178.] 
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EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS.’ | ' 


Ordered, That the several Accounts and 
Papers which have been presented to this House 
in this Session of Parliament. telating td’ the 
Revenues of India, be referred to the considera- 
tion of a Committee of the whole House.—(Mr. 
Edward Stanhope.) 

Committee thereupon upon Thursday 22nd 
May. 

House adjourned at.a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 14th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Ssrect CommitrEe—Second Re- 
port—Public Accounts [No. 186]. 

Pusiic Brurts—Ordered—Salmon. Fishery Law 
Amendment (No. 2) *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Indian Marine * [182]; 
Common Law Procedure and Judicature Acts 
Amendment * [181]. 

First Reading—Great Seal * [180]. 

Second Reading—Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
(No. 2) [61], put off; Local’ Government 
Provisional Orders (Axminster’ Union, &c.) * 
[154]; Local Government (Highways) Provi- 
sional Orders (Buckingham, &c.) * f161}. 

Third Reading —West India Loans * [167], and 
passed. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
_—aQeon —— 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL.—[Brrz 51.] 
(Mr. Downing, Mr. Butt, Mr. Shaw.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SHAW, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he was sure the House would excuse 
him if he expressed his deep regret that 
this duty should have now fallen upon 
him. The death of his esteemed Col- 
league, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing, and, 
more recently, of his much-respected 
Friend and political associate for many 
years, Mr. Butt, had thrown this very 
onerous duty upon him. . He need hardly 
say that the death of those’ Gentlemen 
had been a great loss to the House ; but 
it had been a much greater loss to the 
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cause of reform and progress in Ireland. 
They were both men of great.experience. 
No man was better acquainted with 
the various questions connected with 
Land Reform than Mr. Downing; and 
the practical experience of Mr. Butt, 
combined with all the higher qualities 
of statesmanship, enabled him to deal 
successfully with subjects involving the 
nice and delicate points connected with 
property. He felt that, having accepted 
the duty of introducing this Bill, he 
should look over the debates that had 
arisen in recent years upon the subject. 
Although he had enjoyed a seat in that 
House for 10 years, and had aided in - 
passing the Land Bill, he had never 
taken part in any of the great debates 
upon the question. He had heard every 
speech that was delivered upon it in the 

ouse for some years past; but, still, 
he considered it his duty to go over all 
those speeches again, especially those 
in teeing to the measure, to see what 
really were the objections to the Bill. 
The perusal considerably staggered him, 
for it seemed the English language 
hardly contained words strong enough 
to denote the opinions held by Gentle- 
men opposite. The Bill was, in their 
opinion, ‘* confiscation” —it was the 
‘destruction of the rights of property,” 
and soon. It was, therefore, not with- 
out some trepidation that he re-examined 
his Bill, bringing to the study a deep 
sense of duty; and he said, without 
hesitation, that if it contained any such 
principles it would not have his name 
upon it. The Bill was a moderate one, 
and would tend to strengthen and con- 
firm the stability of the institution of 
property in Ireland. Those who sup- 
ported it were taunted with bringing 
forward a confiscatory Bill—and he 
thought he remembered hearing from 
the opposite side the suggestion that 
they advocated, but did not practise, 
these principles in favour of the tenants 
in dealing with their own property in 
Treland. That was hardly a fair line of 
argument; because there might be per- 
sonal matters, such, for instance, as 
family settlements-- which prevented 
Gentlemen dealing individually as they 
might desire, and who, if they were 
authorized by law, might act in a dif- 
ferent manner. But was it a fact that 
those who advocated the measure dis- 
regarded its principles? Mr. Downing 
offered to his tenants a tenure exactly 
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upon the lines of the Bill. Mr. D'Arcy, 
who occupied a seat in the House in the 
last Parliament, gave to his tenants a 
tenure upon the same lines. He did not 
like to speak of himself; but he had 
held land by purchase in Ireland for 
the last 25 years, and, he supposed, 
when he got. the ownership he was 
wanting in some of the grand instincts 
of landlordism; but one of the first 
things he did was to tell his tenants 
that as long as he was their landlord 
they might hold the land on the same 
lines as those of the Bill—that was, 
that they should not be disturbed as 
long as they paid their rents ; that their 
rents should be fair; and that if they 
wished to sell they could do so without 
undue interference on his part. Within 
six months two parties sold out, one of 
whom got more than the fee-simple for 
an expiring lease; and by reason of his 
adopting the lines of the Bill there was 
no property in Ireland upon which more 
money was laid out by the tenants. One 
of the great problems they had to solve 
in Ireland was that of improving the 
tenure of land. There had not been for 
centuries any man. of capacity who 
looked at this subject, or at the social 
condition of Ireland generally, who had 
hesitated for a moment to pronounce the 
insecurity of the tenure of the land to 
be at the bottom of all the evils that 
afflicted that country. This was a ques- 
tion not merely of politics, but one 
affecting the life and prosperity of the 
country, and its prompt settlement was 
worthy of the highest statesmanship. 
From the time of James I., when the 
law of tanistry was abolished, from the 
time in which Sir John Davies had pre- 
sented his Report, in which he declared 
that insecurity of tenure was at the root 
of the Irish difficulty, to that of Sir 
Robert Peel, who said a short time 
before his death that if the tenure of 
land in Ireland were improved, he did 
not see why it should not become very 
prosperous, and thence to the more re- 
cent utterances of the right hon. Mem- 
bers for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) and 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), every 
man of political capacity who had looked 
at the subject came to the same conclu- 
sion. There was no other country in 
Europe in which such a system of land 
tenure existed as prevailed in Ireland. 
What was really the state of the case? 
Three-fourths of the people of Ireland 
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lived by the land—their exclusive busi- 
ness, he might fairly say, being to till 
the land—and yet their tenure was so 
uncertain and precarious that they held 
their means of subsistence absolutely at 
the will of their landlord. That wasa 
condition of the law which must be 
inimical to the welfare of the country. 
It had a most injurious effect alike upon 
individuals and upon the nation. It 
accounted, in a great measure, for the 
people being called unstable and un- 
thrifty. In fact, it was impossible for 
any individual or any nation to be thrifty 
when their entire means of living were 
uncertain and precarious. To be stable 
a people must have something stable in 
their surrounding institutions. The 
contrary was the case, and the unstable 
character of the holding of land had in- 
sinuated itself into the very character of 
the people. Much of the want of steadi- 
ness in high aims and great plans 
and purposes which had been ascribed 
to the people of Ireland was due to this 
cause, and could not be traced to race, 
religion, climate, or any of those influ- 
ences to whose account it was sometimes 
credited. What had been done to re- 
medy this condition of things? A Land 
Act was passed in 1870—and he, for 
one, agreed with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
that it was a great and honest measure ; 
but that right hon. Gentleman also said 
it was imperfect and incomplete. No 
doubt, it was. It introduced great and 
important principles; but it did not 
carry them out to their legitimate end. 
It partook of the character of all our 
social legislation in this respect—that a 
long time was required to mature and 
carry out any change. When the Bill 
of 1870 was laid before the country, the 
effort of the landlords was directed to 
narrow and confuse its operation; and 
the consequence was that many of its 
most beneficent provisions had become 
inoperative. One very important part 
of the measure related to the purchase 
by tenants of their own holdings; but 
what had come of that? What came of 
another part applying most vitally to 
three-fourths of the country? Why, 
the very moment the clause was adopted, 
declaring that the tenants had a right to 
compensation for disturbance, a sliding 
scale of compensation was adopted that 
made the clause almost perfectly useless. 
There was hardly a landlord in Ireland 
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whom it would not pay to dispossess his 
tenants upon that scale; and, for him- 
self, he was bound to say that if he took 
advantage of it he would make a large 
amount of money. Now, he desired, by 
means of his Bill, to meet these draw- 
backs. He was in hopes up till then 
that it would obtain a second reading, 
because no one had put down a Notice 
of opposition to it tillthen. He was sur- 
prised to find that the opposition came 
from a Gentleman sitting on the Liberal 
side of the House; and he could not ima- 
gine why he should come forward as the 
advocate of extreme landlordism in Ire- 
land; because, if the Opposition came into 
power, they would be bound to deal with 
the question substantially on the lines 
of the Bill now before the House. The 
object of the promoters of the Bill was 
to do justice to the tenants and land- 
lords; and if there was any appearance 
of injustice, there was no reason why it 
could not be removed in Committee. 
But the principle, he urged, ought to 
be affirmed. He would not trouble the 
House by dwelling upon the first two 
parts of the Bill, because, last year, very 
little was said against them. In fact, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. Law), 
who made an exhaustive speech on the 
subject, expressing what might be taken 
as the view of official Liberalism, stated 
that the first two parts contained little 
that was objectionable, and it was 
against the third part that he directed 
his heavy artillery. To the third part 
he should, therefore, now briefly direct 
attention. This part gave the tenants 
of Ireland the power of getting security 
of tenure. He did not use the word 
** fixity,” because it might give rise to 
misunderstanding ; and, in fact, they 
could not fix the tenantry of a particular 
district therein and secure that they 
should remain there permanently. The 
only thing that could be done was to 
secure to them a reasonable amount of 
security, as far as that could be done 
consistently with natural laws that must 
work in the case of the Irish tenant as 
well as with regard to every other class 
of the community. He proposed to give 
to the tenantry of Ireland, without ex- 
cluding any class, the power of se- 
curing themselves in the occupation of 
their holdings without being subject 
to having their property confiscated by 
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give them the power, in case of good 
fortune, of raising them above their 
position, or, in case of ‘evil fortune, 
casting them beneath it, to get the full 
value of their holdings from an in- 
coming tenant. It struck him that no 
more reasonable principles than these 
could be placed before reasonable men. 
There was nothing in them unjust, un- 
fair, or against the rights of property. 
In fact, it would be in favour of the 
rights of property, if these principles 
were carried out. What the Bill pro- 
posed was the adoption, as far as pos- 
sible, of the original tenant right of 
Ulster, and its application to the whole 
of Ireland. He was quite aware that 
the tenant right of Ulster had been 
modified, and that in some cases efforts 
had been made to efface it; but his- 
tory and their own experience left no 
doubt as to what that principle and rule 
really were. The Ulster custom was 
really the key by which the problem of 
the land in Ireland could be solved; and 
they had this advantage—that in using 
it they were not disturbing the feelings 
and habits of the people, because—he 
said it without doubt or hesitation, and 
he had a knowledge of the South and 
West of Ireland—he found throughout 
the country the feeling on the part of 
the tenant that he had a right to the 
value of his holdings. What was more 
natural? The practice was not under- 
stood in England, though the his- 
tory of the English laws disclosed it, 
showing that in England the same prac- 
tice existed as in the North of Ireland. 
When the Romans left England, they 
did not efface from the customs of the 
people the influence of Roman law, and 
the Roman law gave the right of inherit- 
able tenancy. Continuous tenancy, and 
copyhold, and other forms of tenancy 
throughout England, were the remains 
of this law. No doubt, an immense 
effort was made to get rid of this in times 
of high prices, and land in England was 
let just as a house would be furnished 
and let, or a ship equipped and sent out 
to sea. But in Ireland the people did 
not get their fences and drains provided. 
In the times of James I. the people got 
their land on the condition that they 
would reclaim it, and continuous tenancy 
was one of the fundamental conditions of 
their holding. Insensibly, and as a 
matter of course, the same principle 
spread through the whole of Ireland. 
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Upon two large estates bounding his! for the pacification of Ireland than by 


own he found this principle in force, and 
the tenants were hardly ever evicted 
except for some gross non-payment of 
rent; while they either received com- 
pensation, or were aliowed to sell their 
holdings. A man in Ireland had no 
real and substantial interest for im- 
proving the soil. The terror was kept 
over him that some day or other, by a 
change in the law or in the family of 
the owners of the land, or from some 
other circumstances, the land on which 
he and his fathers had lived, and around 
which every feeling of home centred, 
might be rendered so uncomfortable to 
him as to compel him to seek a home 
elsewhere. Was that a sound principle 
on which to found the prosperity of a 
country? It was, in fact, treating the 
country unjustly and landlordism un- 
justly. Landlordism ought to be above 
the littleness of dreading every move- 
ment in legislation as something which 
might swallow up and destroy it. Was 
the position of the owners of the land 
so weak that they dreaded to give a man 
a real hold upon his own property, lest 
the property of the landlord in the soil 
should be destroyed? He believed that 
if the prayer .of this Bill were granted, 
it would do more to strengthen the hold 
of property and increase the feeling of re- 
spect and goodwill between landlordsand 
tenantsthan any other measure that could 
possibly be devised. Inthediscussion the 
other night about the Law of Distress, 
the Attorney General for Ireland pointed 
out that there was no such clause in this 
Bill; and the reason that much stress 
was not laid in Ireland upon the Law of 
Distress was, that there was no landlord 
who did not feel that there was between 
himseif and the loss of his rent a great 
deal of property to fall back upon. He 
knew a case where four years’ rent was 
due, and the landlord, instead of dis- 
training, referred the question of the 
right of parties to two persons, who 
decided that he ought to give the family 
of the tenant as much as would take 
them to America. That was done, and 
the landlord had not had possession of 
the land for a week before he was offered 
for it asum equal to 5 per cent advance 
on the rent and outlay. The principles 
of this Bill were such that no man of 
common sense, dealing with his own 
tenants, would ever question their jus- 
tice, and no Legislature could do more 
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passing this Bill, If something was not 
done, the difficulty would arise of getting 
tenants to take the land. Why should 
people, when rich land was waiting for 
them in other parts of the world, remain 
in Ireland in a state of serfdom? If 
hon. Members valued the stability and 
prosperity of the country, and wished 
to settle a great question which was 
ripe for settlement, and which could 
now be settled rationally and effectively, 
let them pass the second reading of 
this Bill, and make in Committee such 
Amendments as were considered neces- 
sary. 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY seconded 
the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second - 
time.” —(Mr. Shaw.) 


SmSYDNEY WATERLOW, inrising 
to move, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months, said, the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork had expressed his sur- 
prise at opposition to the Bill coming 
from that (the Liberal) side of the House. 
He wished to explain that he had put 
his Motion for its rejection upon the 
Paper as the representative of the 
Irish Society and speaking for a large 
number of the Companies of the City of 
London interested in land in Ulster, who 
considered that the Bill materially inter- 
fered with their rights. The hon. Mem- 
ber had treated the question as if the 
provisions of the Land Bill had not 
passed, and were not in operation; asif 
the tenants of Ireland had not now the 
right to obtain compensation for their 
improvements and for disturbance in 
their holdings. He (Sir Sydney Water- 
low) was not there to object to these 
provisions. The Land Bill had been of 
the greatest advantage, not only to the 
Province of Ulster, but to the whole of 
Ireland ; and what he said was that they 
should not make any further change in 
therelations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland till they had further expe- 
rience of the working of the Irish Land 
Act. No one could say that the Land 
Courts of Ireland had not fairly and 
fully considered the claims that had come 
before them for improvements to the 
land in the shape of buildings, drainage, 
&c. He should be glad to see the Ulster 
custom extended to the South and West 
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of Ireland, subject to the same kind of 
restrictions as existed in Ulster. But 
Clause 18 was in every respect unjust. 
It provided that no tenant should be dis- 
entitled to obtain compensation under 
the 3rd clause of the Land Act on the 
ground that he was evicted by the land- 
lord on account of the persistent exer- 
cise of any right from which he was de- 
barred by express or implied agreement 
with his landlord. What was that but 
a premium to the tenant to break the 
stipulations made with his landlord? 
There was a provision in the Bill that 
under-tenants should be entitled to com- 
pensation for disturbance, and to that he 
saw no objection. But the Bill did not 
stop atsuch provisions. It repealed the 
provisions of the Land Act by which 
tenants and their landlords, in cases of 
tenancies over £50 a-year, could contract 
themselves out of the provisions of the 
Land Act; and, in so doing, it directly 
assailed the liberty of contract. It might 
be to the interest of the tenant to get his 
land at a low rent and upon a long lease, 
giving up as a consideration certain 
claims, and the House would pause be- 
fore it said such things should not be 
done. The hon. Member had spoken of 
the future prosperity of Ireland under 
this Bill should it be passed into law ; 
but he (Sir Sydney Waterlow) believed 
it wouid create much disturbance between 
landlords and tenants, and would not 
tend to increase amity and concord or 
promote those good feelings which were 
so desirable in that country. The posi- 
tion of Irish tenants was superior to that 
of English or Scotch tenants. If they 
wanted thrift in the tenants of Ire- 
land, they must look for its encourage- 
ment in another quarter than in any 
further alteration in the tenure of 
land. As to the Ulster custom, which 
was now sought to be extended, when the 
tenants in Ulster first took the land they 
had to take it bare, owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which it was 
confiscated and handed over to the Livery 
Companies in consideration for money 
advanced. The tenants had to do the 
werk of reclamation, and thus acquired 
the right to compensation for their ex- 
penditure. In conclusion, he would say 
let the question alone for a time, and 
until they knew more of the working of 
the Act of 1870. He begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Sydney Water- 
low.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
had seldom heard a speech which went 
so short a way as that of the last speaker 
to justify an Amendment for the re- 
jection of a Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had not 
understood the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Maidstone to move his 
Amendment. 

Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW iati- 
mated that he did move it. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman had not taken 
advantage of the locus penitentia he had 
carved out for himself, and that he had 
not abstained from moving the Amend- 
ment. Such a course would not only have 
obviated the necessity for his (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna’s) remarks, but would have 
conduced more to the respect they all 
desired to entertain for the Companies 
which the hon. Gentleman represented 
on that occasion. He (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) denied that the tenant right 
custom of Ulster had arisen from the 
action of the London Companies who 
held land in Ulster, but attributed it to 
the exigencies of the condition in which 
those Companies found themselves when 
they received the gift of land from the 
Crown. Then it was that the tenant 
right custom arose in Ulster; and why 
it was continued in Ulster alone had 
been sufficiently stated, 25 years ago, by 
an orator who gave as the reason of the 
custom that the tenants were Protest- 
ants, with arms in their hands. The 
hon. Member, although he had referred 
to two clauses, had taken exception only 
to the manner in which one of them 
would affect the Companies. He repre- 
sented that the Companies would be most 
injuriously affected by Clause 18 of this 
Bill, although he admitted the Land Act 
of 1870 had done them no harm, but 
much good. The system of tenant right 
had not been established by, but was 
submitted to by, the Ulster Companies. 
It was rather commencing at the wrong 
end to have allowed these London Com- 
panies to retain the fee-simple of land in 
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sold out. It was not such a long step 
to apply the principle of mortmain 
to those Companies, and to disestablish 
them. Such a measure would not in 
the slightest degree do violence to any- 
one’s feelings, for there was no sacred 
halo about them, such as there was about 
an ecclesiastical institution. The hon. 
Member’s apprehensions as to the effect 
of Clause 18 of this Bill were not justified. 
The Land Act of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich con- 
stituted the Chairman of a county a 
Judge in the Local Land Court, and 
gave him the power of taking all the 
circumstances of an eviction into con- 
sideration, and making his assessnient. 
Now, Clause 18 of this Bill, which 
the hon. Gentleman had specifially ob- 
jected to, simply declared that no 
tenant should be disentitled to obtain 
compensation under Section 3 of the 
Land Act, on the ground that he had 
been evicted by the landlord on account 
of the persistent exercise of any right 
from which he was debarred by private 
agreement with his landlord. The prin- 
ciple of that part of the clause was 
strictly in accordance with the principle 
of the Land Act, because there were 
tenancies recognized in the Land Act 
with respect to which the tenant could 
not contract himself out of the benefit 
ofthe Act. There was no intention to 
interfere with the right of private con- 
tracts, except under equitable circum- 
stances; and there was a Proviso to the 
effect that nothing therein contained 
should prevent the Chairman, when as- 
sessing the compensation, from taking 
into consideration the conduct of the 
tenant, and all the circumstances attend- 
ing the agreement. If, therefore, there 
was anything in the circumstances under 
which the tenant was made to contract 
himself out of the benefit of the Act, 
those circumstances should be taken into 
account, and full compensation, where 
equitable, should be allowed to the 
landlord on that account. He had ex- 
pected that the Bill would have been 
allowed to be read a second time. He 
did not pretend that there were not 
clauses — though he did not think 
there were many—to which reason- 
able exception might not be taken in 
Committee ; but the very last quarter 
from which he should have expected 
opposition was the London Companies. 
He considered their position as Irish 
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landlords was an anachronism; he should 
like to see such anomalies got rid of by 
the sale of the land of those Companies 
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to the highest bidders. If that were 
done, the Companies would get a full 
return for their so-called investment, 
and Ireland would get rid of the joint- 
stock landlordism which certainly did 
not recommend itself to his mind. If 
the City Companies chose to be repre- 
sented in that House as opponents of 
legislation for Ireland, which Irish Mem- 
bers considered advisable, it was pro- 
bable that they would shortly have to 
defend their own interests in another 
fashion. 

CotoneL COLTHURST took note of 
the admission of the Mover of the 
Amendment that the Companies did 
not object to the extension of the Ulster 
tenant right to the rest of Ireland, and 
declared that the advocates of the Bill 
sought nothing more than that. That 
Ulster custom was admitted to contain 
certain principles. In the first place, 
the tenant had a right to continue in 
the occupation of his holding so long as 
he paid a fair rent for it, and if the 
landlord chose to disturb him, ie must 
pay the full market value of such hold- 
ing to his tenant; and that, in most 
parts of Ulster where the tenant right 
had not been taken away, meant some- 
thing like 25 years’ purchase. In the 
second place, the Ulster custom con- 
ferred on the tenant the privilege of 
holding at the fair customary rent of 
the neighbourhood—a rent, no doubt, 
which was subject to being raised by an 
increase in the price of corn, or by other 
circumstances, independent of improve- 
ments made by the tenant or his prede- 
cessors in the farm. The tenants of 
Ulster had the right of ‘continuous oc- 
cupation at fair rents and of a fair right 
of sale; and there was abundant evi- 
dence to show that the condition of the 
tenantry of Ulster was far superior to 
that of the tenantry of any other part of 
Ireland. He knew that one objection 
had been raised, which might be re- 
peated again, to the effect that, while 
tenant right was all very well for 
Ulster, the people of Ulster were dif- 
ferent in race and religion from the peo- 
ple of the rest of Ireland; but in Done- 
gal, in part of the County Down, and in 
other portions of the Province, four- 
fifths of the occupying tenants were 
Celtic and Catholic, so that that objec- 
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tion did not hold good. The rents in 
Ulster were confessedly better paid than 
in any other part of Ireland; arrears 
were unknown, and, according to evi- 
dence of great weight, the rents were 
often higher, or as high, as in any 
other portion of the country. It was 
also said that if they granted perpetuity 
of tenure to the tenants, they would 
deprive the landlord of any real interest 
in his property, and cause him to be 
non-resident, and to care nothing about 
the welfare of the tenants. But he would 
appeal to any hon. Member who was 
acquainted with the facts, whether the 
landlords of Ulster were less solicitous 
about their property or their tenants 
than other landlords? The Ulster land- 
lords took a deep interest in their pro- 
perty and in their tenants, and there 
were less non-residents in Ulster than 
in any part of the country.“ He should 
not have troubled the House, but for the 
fact that that he happened to represent 
one of the largest constituencies in Ire- 
land—a constituency composed almost 
exclusively of tenant farmers—and in 
speaking as he had done he not only 
gave expression to the views of those 
whom he represented, but gave utter- 
ance to the opinions which he held con- 
scientiously himself. He felt he could 
not better conclude than with the words 
of the late Lord Chief Justice Whiteside, 
who, travelling in Italy, and observing 
the prosperity that was caused by the 
existence of a peasant proprietary in the 
North of Italy, and seeing the same 
effects produced by the same cause in 
Ulster—because he (Colonel Colthurst) 
maintained that the Ulster tenant right 
virtually gave the tenantry the proprie- 
torship of the land—said— 


“‘ Tf these principles are productive of so much 
benefit to Ulster, they should be fearlessly ex- 
tended to the rest of Ireland.” 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that, 
after the admission of the Mover of the 
Amendment that he would gladly see 
the Ulster custom extended to the rest 
of Ireland, the supporters of the Bill 
might logically claim that hon. Gentle- 
man’s vote. He ventured to say that if 
the House would accept a measure em- 
bodying the main features of the custom, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
would waive all the subsidiary provisions 
of his Bill. The opposition given by the 
Government was of a different character. 
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The Irish tenants were to be congratu- 
lated on the fluent candour with which 
the Government had hitherto met the 
demand for reform of the law of land- 
lord and tenant. They had been told, 
over and over again, that not only would 
fixity of tenure be refused, but that the 
Land Act had gone too far, and that it 
should not be extended beyond its pre- 
sent scope. That was an honest answer 
to a plain question on which the fate of 
the Irish nation depended. They knew 
from the mouth of Ministers that as long 
as they were in power nothing would be 
done to alter the relations of landlord 
and tenant. It had come very oppor- 
tunely with a General Election not 
remote, and some very interesting con- 
tests going on. The Tories tolerated 
among them one Irish Member, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sligo 
(Colonel King-Harman), of whom he 
wished to speak with great respect, who 
gave an annual vote in favour of the 
Irish Land Bill; but he was tolerated, 
because it was felt that his vote was a 
perfectly harmless vote, and that as long 
as he and a dozen other Irish Conserva- 
tive Tenant Right Members, if there 
were so many, gave what was called an 
independent support to the Tory Go- 
vernment, by which was really meant a 
general support, independent of, and 
reckless of, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment on the Land Question, the Irish 
tenant had as little chance of obtaining 
any improvement in the condition of his 
tenancy from the present Government as 
he had of obtaining the fee-simple of 
his farm. The Bill would, no doubt, be 
rejected in the old way without the 
faintest hope that any amendment of 
the law would be considered. They 
knew what to expect. The bare idea of 
an inquiry into the working of the Land 
Act was summarily rejected by the Go- 
vernment last year. It was not merely 
that the Government refused to deal 
with the case. It steadily shut its eyes 
and refused to open them, and would 
not look at the case. The Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had on a late occa- 
sion, speaking in his official capacity, 
given his reasons. The right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) had taxed him with speaking 
contemptuously of the Land Act. ;‘‘No,” 
said the Chief Secretary, in his blandest 
tones, ‘‘ I did not speak contemptuously 
of it. I say it is a bad Act.” It was 
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dislike, and not contempt, that he felt 
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to the tendency of the Land Act. Of 
course, he would endeavour to prevent 
the extension of the principles of that 
Statute. All that he could bring him- 
self to say was that he would not wish 
vested interests that had grown up to be 
interfered with—whatever that inge- 
nious sentiment meant, if it meant any- 
thing, and itdidnot. The Conservatives 
were capable of holding out expecta- 
tions on Irish questions. They could 
allow false hopes to be created about 
the question of Irish University Educa- 
tion, and then, at the right moment, 
solemnly disclaim ali connection with 
negotiations on that delicate topic. 
They could allow an Irish Registra- 
tion Bill to reach a second reading—one 
of those cheap second readings which 
cost the Government so little that they 
might well be called penny readings. 
When the graceful comedy of a second 
reading was concluded, the right hon.and 
gallant Member for Dublin (Colonel 
‘'aylor)—that profound statesman who 
thought so much and spoke so little—or 
some Irish Conservative, would go about 
and find some congenial spirit to put 
down a Notice of opposition, and stay 
the further progress of the measure, and 
then the right hon. and gallant Member 
would feel his patriotic soul satisfied, 
and repose peacefully on the Treasury 
Bench. But on this question of the 
relation of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land the answer of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and the furtherance of every 
trish Member who gave them general 
support, was a genuine cry of ‘“ No 
surrender.” And what was this mea- 
ure that caused so much opposition? 

merely endeavoured to extend to the 
rest of Ireland the principles of the 
custom under which the tenantry of 
Ulster had become a prosperous, con- 
tented, and industrious people. That 
proposal involved nothing novel or re- 
volutionary. The custom had existed 
for ages without the form of law. The 
Land Act had turned that into law, 
giving an unsupported usage, unrecog- 
nized in the Courts, the validity of a legal 
usage, and consecrating it by statutory 
authority. There, indeed, wasa novelty ; 
but ifit wasanovelty it was a precedent 
also, and a wise one. The custom en- 
titled the tenant to remain in possession 
as long as he paid a reasonable rent, 
and to assign to a good solvent tenant. 


dir, O Shaughnessy 
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would solve the question. They would 
not diminish the landlord’s security for 
his rent, or his right to increase it within 
reasonable limits. They would not take 
away his power of insisting that his land 
should be well cultivated and kept in 
solvent and respectable hands. They 
would only prevent bad landlords from 
doing the very thing for which all good 
landlords condemned them. Good land- 
lords would continue in their present 
wise and honourable course, and he fully 
admitted that they were the majority of 
landlords. It was said that various plans 
for the valuation of rent, suggested by 
advocates of tenant right, were unfair. 
He ventured to think that if the right 
to continuous occupation were made law, 
questions of valuation of rent would not 
often arise. But if they did, he thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cork 
was not wedded to any particular form 
of valuation tribunal, and he need not 
feel himself so wedded. Any fairly-con- 
stituted tribunal would be accepted, pro- 
vided it did not make competition the 
exclusive criterion of a fairrent. It was 
perfectly well known that undue com- 
petition had raised land far above its 
agricultural value in Ireland. Com- 
petition for land in Ireland was an un- 
healthy competition. It was mainly 
caused by this fact—the Irish tenant 
was afraid, on account of the insecurity 
of his tenure, to put money into land for 
its perfect cultivation; but having no 
use for his money in that direction, he in- 
vested it extravagantly in obtaining the 
possession of land whereon to live. Thus 
cultivation suffered. A good landlord 
never regarded competition as the real 
test in the choice of a tenant. He knew 
that a competition rent would not leave 
a proper margin for the support of the 
tenant, the due cultivation of a farm, 
and the remuneration of the tenant’s 
expenditure andlabour. Therefore, the 
landlord protested against competition 
being looked on as an exclusive test of 
the value of land in Ireland. With re- 
gard to sub-letting and sub-division, 
which he admitted led to evils, strong 
clauses in leases and agreements would 
effectually prevent them, as they did 
under the existing law, according to the 
experience of Irish lawyers. The hon. 
Member for Maidstone (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) objected to this Bill because 
it would leave a possibility of contention 
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constantly hanging over the heads of the 
landlords and tenants. There was a 
simple way of dealing with the question 
which would involve no necessity for 
contention or litigation. Take the main 
features of the Ulster custom—the right 
of continuous occupation, the liability to 
a reasonable rent, and the right of free 
sale to an approved assignee ; enact that 
these conditions should attach generally 
to all farm tenancies, and then give 
the landlord every security against the 
dishonest tenant. If this seemed too 
revolutionary at this moment, let them 
take up the Land Act and inquire by the 
light of these past nine years how far 
its objects, even if fully attained, fell 
short of the necessities of the country. 
He did not expect any hopeful answer 
from Her Majesty’s Government; and 
even if a hopeful answer were given, 
experience had taught them not to ex- 
pect any practical reason of improvement 
in consequence of it. As for the Mem- 
bers of the Opposition, they should re- 
member that experience had taught 
them that it was only by the Irish vote 
they could hope to achieve or retain 
power; and that vote they could not 
get unless they dealt fairly or wisely 
with the Land Question, which was not 
very important to the Irish tenant, but 
was the principal key to the gaining of 
Home Rule; because it was only when 
the English Parliament had disposed of 
the pretensions of Irish landlords that 
the latter would be induced to withdraw 
their opposition to an Irish Parliament, 
which they knew would soon dispose of 
those pretensions, and it might be that, 
like other great questions, it could only 
be solved by successive alterations of 
the law; but those alterations must be 
substantial and progressive. They must 
remove the insecurity of the tenant. He 
would not speak in the spirit of a menace, 
because it was not by menace, nor the 
ingenious manipulation of the English 
Party, but by the justice and moderation 
of their claim that the Irish tenant would 
succeed. They felt grateful for the at- 
tempt latterly made to create a peasant 
proprietary; but the creation of a peasant 
proprietary on the occasion of a few sales 
in the Landed Estates Court was no so- 
lution of the Land Question. The over- 
whelming majority of the tenants had 
no hope, and no possibility, of becoming 
proprietors. What they wanted was to 
be allowed to cultivate the land of their 
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birth which they held as tenants, and 
could only hold as tenants in security. 
Let the right hon. Members for Green- 
wich and Birmingham address their 
minds to the great problem, and finish 
the work they had begun. When they 
returned to it, they would find their 
efforts sustained and seconded not by 
an Irish Whig contingent, as in former 
days, now gone for ever, but by an in- 
dependent Irish Party. 

Mr. Atpzrman COTTON opposed the 
second reading of the Bill, contending 
that it was an exceedingly dangerous 
course to pursue, and one contrary to all 
the principles of political economy, that 
the landlords should be compelled by 
Acts of Parliament, by insidious degrees, 
to increase the powers of the tenant 
over the landlord. A landlord was surely 
as important as a trader; and what 
would the traders say if Parliament 
stepped in and said they were making 
too much profit, and must hand a por- 
tion of their profits over to somebody 
else? He was quite sure that hon. 
Members opposite would most indig- 
nantly oppose such a measure as that. 
He doubted the wisdom of at all times 
holding up the tenant as an injured in- 
dividual ; and he could not see why, in 
this matter, there had been one law for 
Ireland and another for England, the 
right of tenancy being the same in both 
countries. He believed that the conse- 
quence of passing such a Bill as this 
would be that the landlords would be 
afraid to let their land to anybody. It 
would be much better, in that case, for 
the landlord to work the land himself, 
because he could then do as he liked by 
it; whereas, if he passed it to a tenant, 
there would always be the risk that tho 
tenant, availing himself of his novel 
rights, might take away the land from 
the landlord, and thus deprive him of 
his own freehold. The agitation on which 
they had embarked. was a very serious 
matter, for it was calculated to interfero 
very materially with the prospects of 
their country and to raise false hopes. 
He hoped the House would not assent to 
the Bill. The Land Act of 1870 had 
been productive of great advantage to 
the tenants of Ireland, and the Ivish 
Party might well be content to leave 
that Act to work for some 14 or 21 years 
before they disturbed it; and when 
further legislation was found necessary, 
then it should be proposed in a well- 
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digested measure on the responsibility 
of a Government. 

Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAMsaid, 
he felt great difficulty in speaking on 
this subject to-day, because last year 
his name was upon the back of a Bill 
which was almost identically the same 
as the measure which was now before 
the House. Since last year he had lost 
—andthe Home Rule Party had lost— 
one of their best friends and most kind 
advisers by the death of Mr. Butt. 
During the existence of the present 
Parliament death had been very heavy 
on the little Home Rule Party; for 
since this Parliament had been returned, 
the Home Rule Party had lost more 
men than any other Party. He should 
not have said anything at all to-day, had 
it not been for the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Alderman Cotton); and 
he must say that it appeared to him that 
a great many hon. Members sitting on 
the opposite side of the House, and also 
a great many hon. Gentlemen sitting 
above the Gangway upon that sideof the 
House, knew very little about Irish 
affairs with regard to the Land Ques- 
tion. His own opinion on the question 
remained unchanged ; and in the full be- 
lief that his Party did represent some por- 
tion of the territorial land in Ireland, he 
could assure those hon. Members whose 
speeches gave evidence of their want 
of knowledge on the subject of Irish 
land, that he was not afraid of any 
good Bill to increase the facilities for 
purchase by tenants in cases where 
estates were brought into ‘the Landed 
Estates Court, or of anything in the 
direction of security of tenure. He 
knew very well what would be the re- 
sult of this Bill. It was then nearly 
half-past 2 o’clock, and in the course of 
two hours there would be a tremendous 
number of hon. Members who would 
come down and, to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, sit upon the Irish Members, and 
would then go home perfectly satisfied 
with having done so. They had lost 
one of their ablest men lately, and he 
was amused to see it stated in the news- 
pee that the Irish Party were fast 

reaking up; but he could assure the 
House that they need not be in the least 
afraid of that event. There was still an 
Irish Party who were determined that 
the Irish Land Questionshould be settled, 
and who would settle it. 


Mr. Alderman Cotton 
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Mr. JOHN GEORGE MacCARTHY 
said, the Irish Members had to thank 
the hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Alderman Cotton) for having 
broken the long silence of the Govern- 
mental Benches. It illustrated one of 
the difficulties of Irish Members, who 
believed in the justice of their cause, and 
in the ultimate triumph of justice in that 
House, that speeches so able and so 
convincing as those of both the hon. 
Members for Cork County should have 
been addressed to almost empty Benches. 
In theory, a legislator was supposed to 
be one who calmly considered opposing 
pleadings, and recorded his vote, or deli- 
vered his speech, as the result of such 
consideration. But the fact sadly dif- 
fered from the theory. Every new pro- 
posal had to be pleaded for to an almost 
vacant House, and was decided on by 
hon. Gentlemen who did not even hear 
what had been said about it. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London had at least given the advocates 
for the Irish tenant a fair hearing, and 
had frankly and courteously expressed 
his own views respecting their proposal. 
The hon. Member had also conferred on 
them the favour of illustrating in his own 
person the extreme difficulty under 
which English Members laboured in 
dealing with the internal affairs of a 
country on whose soil, perhaps, they had 
never stood. The hon. Member was a 
poet, and had enriched their literature 
with some imaginative productions. Let 
him be assured that in the boldest 
flights of his muse he never more com- 
pletely left the solid ground of fact than 
in his conception of the mutual relations 
of Irish landlords andtenants. He said 
that they were substantially identical 
with such relations as they existed in 
England; and he pictured the happy 
Irish tenant whose peace was disturbed 
only by those who injudiciously desired 
to benefit his condition. But, in reality, 
no human position could be less like an- 
other than that of the sturdy English 
tenant entering into an equal bargain 
with his landlord, and the Irish agricyl- 
turist who, in the vast majority of cases. 
must accept whatever terms his landlord 
offered. As a rule, Irish tenants were 
not voluntary contractors. The terms 
they accepted and the tenure that pre- 
vailed had been well described as a col- 
lection of terms imposed by the strong 


upon the weak, Those terms were 
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sometimes just and sometimes unjust ; 
they were sometimes harshly enforced ; 
but they were far more generally allowed 
to lie unused. They were all open to 
this fatal objection—that they rendered 
the man who tilled the soil uncertain as 
to whether or not he should enjoy the 
results of his labours. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London considered 
that it would be a violaticn of the prin- 
ciples of political economy to give the 
tenant security of tenure. But perhaps 
the hon. Member knew more of poetry 
than of political economy. He (Mr. 
MacCarthy) ventured to ask what prin- 
ciple of political economy sanctioned the 
practice of compelling nearly the whole 
agriculture of the country to be con- 
ducted by men who were absolutely in- 
secure as to the duration and the terms 
of their occupancy? On the contrary, 
if there were one doctrine of political 
economy more clearly established than 
another it was that, unless in the purely 
special and exceptional case of farms 
fully equipped and requiring no outlay, 
such insecurity of tenure was a wrong 
to the tenant, an injury to the landlord, 
a fatal hindrance to agriculture, a fear- 
ful peril to the State. Indeed, the first 
principle of political economy was the 
right of the producer to the product, the 
certainty that he who sowed should reap. 
But, as a general rule, that principle 
could only be carried out by providing 
some reasonable duration of occupancy 
on fair terms. The reason why no one 
improved in barbarous countries was 
that no one was certain of the duration 
of his tenure. In insisting on preca- 
riousness of tenure, they defended bar- 
barism, and sought to revert to barbaric 
precedents. Of all arts, agriculture 
most required time. The agriculture 
that thought only of next year was the 
agriculture of the savage. Real agri- 
culture sacrificed the present to the 
future—the immediate petty gain to the 
large ultimate advantage. It was the 
product not of the land but of the farm, 
and the farm was created only by labour 
that looked years ahead for its reward. 
To ripen the sower’s richest harvest, it 
was not only one summer that was re- 
quired, but many summers. A proper 
succession of crops and a higher state of 
cultivation were becoming every day 
more and more necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of agriculture. Hence, 
to deprive the agriculturist of a reason- 
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able certainty of continuous occupancy 
was either to paralyze his industry or to 
submit its results to confiscation—in 
either case, to violate the fundamental 
principles of public policy. Edmund 
Burke said— 

‘*Confine a tenant to temporary possession, 
and you cut off that laudable avarice which 
every wise State cherishes as a first principle of 
its greatness.”’ 

Those views had had the sanction of 
Parliament itself. The Land Act was 
passed to obtain for the Irish tenant 
some fair chance of continuous occu- 
pancy, and some reasonable security for 
the results of his labours. Their com- 
plaint that day was that the object of 
the Legislature had not been attained, 
and that three-fourths of the tenants of 
Ireland were still in a barbarous state 
of uncertainty as to the duration of their 
tenure, and as to the security for the 
results of their industry. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, in introducing the Land Act, spoke 
in his own eloquent way of notices to 
quit falling like snow-flakes over the 
land. Those cold and bitter snowflakes 
still, too often, chilled the peasants’ 
hearts and ruined the peasants’ homes. 
In the three years before the Land Act 
the number of ejectments brought on 
notice to quit in Ireland was 4,253. In 
the three years subsequent to the Land 
Act the number of ejectments was 5,641, 
thus showing an increase of 1,388. In 
the three subsequent years 8,439 such 
notices were served. There were no 
more recent Returns; but, taking the 
average, 20,000 such ejectments had 
taken place since the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich made his great effort 
to stay them. Every holding might be 
supposed to represent a home, and 
every home an average of five persons. 
Thus, if that calculation be approxi- 
mately correct, a population as large as 
that of the City of Cork—men, women, 
and children—must have been capri- 
ciously evicted from their homes under 
the operation of the Land Act of 1870. 
Other demonstrations of insecurity 
abounded. Everyone familiar with the 
agricultural affairs of the country knew 
that any experienced landlord going 
properly about it could still evict his 
tenants at will, and, instead of losing, 
make money by the transaction. That 
they did not do so was due to their own 
sense of justice. It was not due to any 
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protection afforded to the tenant by the 
laws of the country. Now, he (Mr. 
MacCarthy) asked how could agriculture 
thrive under such circumstances? How 
could land be otherwise than depreciated 
in value? How could the country be 
otherwise than impoverished ? It should 
be borne in mind, also, that Irish agri- 
culturists had to contend with American 
agriculturists to an extent hitherto un- 
known. An able writer in a recent 
number of Jacmillan’s Magazine had 
shown that the importation of foreign 
breadstuffs into the United Kingdom 
had risen from 58,000,000 in 1857, to 
160,000,000 in 1877. A still more able 
writer, in a more recent number—Mr. 
A. J. Wilson — whose statesmanlike 
papers had obtained such well-deserved 
attention, had shown that while it cost 
48s. to produce a quarter of wheat in 
these Islands, an equal quantity of Ame- 
rican wheat could be delivered in Liver- 
pool for 37s. Surely, in the face of such 
facts, the Legislature ought to give the 
Irish farmer a chance for his life. It 
could not really serve the landlord; it 
could not really serve the State—to com- 
pel the Irish farmer to meet such com- 
petition on terms obviously unfair. Of 
course, those pleadings would fail that 
day ; but the principles they advocated 
would some day be accepted. It was 
characteristic of that House to resist im- 
provements at first, then to repent the 
unwise resistance, and then to carry 
triumphantly the very measures that 
had been resisted. The hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), 
whose accession to that House gave so 
much pleasure to Members of all sec- 
tions, in his valuable and brilliant his- 
tory of our own times, had given some 
curious instances of that. Thus he told 
how the great philosophical historian, 
Mr. Grote, brought forward, year after 
year, his Motion for the Ballot; and 
how, year after year, the Motion was 
scornfully rejected by vast majorities, 
and confuted by brilliant speeches. But, 
as now appeared, the vast majorities 
were all wrong, and the brilliant 
speeches wereall moonshine. The same 
historian told how, when the Motion for 
penny postage was introduced here, it 
was denounced by the then Postmaster 
General as being of ‘all wild and ex- 
travagant schemes the wildest and most 
extravagant.” They would hear by- 
and-bye their proposals denounced in 
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language not less strong, and with no 
greater reason. Parliament was inces- 
santly making such mistakes, and inces- 
santly appearing on thestoolofrepentance 
forhaving made them. This wasasubject 
too serious to render mistakes innocent ; 
it concerned the homes of the people ; 
it concerned the only really great indus- 
try of the country—its agriculture ; it 
concerned every man in the country, for 
every class was more or less dependent 
on the agricultural class. It concerned 
the interests and the honour of the Em- 
pire; for surely it would be neither 
conducive to the honour or the interests 
of the Empire to insist on managing 
Trish affairs, and then to mismanage 
them so signally as to render the homes 
of the people insecure, to retard its 
agriculture, to hinder its improvement, 
to depreciate the value of its landed 
property, and to leave the condition of 
the Irish agriculturist a reproach to 
the civilization of the world. 

Cotonet TOTTENHAM, as an owner 
of land, ventured to make a few obser- 
vations on the Bill. The first and second 
parts of it were of minor importance, 
and he had no serious objection to them ; 
but on the third part of the Bill he found 
himself at issue with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had introduced the measure. 
He believed that in the interests alike 
of landlord and tenant that which was 
called fixity of tenure in Ireland would 
be, to a great extent, prejudicial. It 
would not only strain the relations of 
landlord and tenant to a very consider- 
able degree, but it would deprive the 
landlord and the estate generally of the 
control which was of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the tenant. He did not 
wish to enter on the merits or demerits 
of the Land Act. He believed it had 
given to the tenants a valuable interest 
in the land which they had not possessed 
before; and it had given them a security 
which he did not grudge them, and 
which must tend to their benefit. But 
if there was any disadvantage in the 
Land Act, it was the withdrawal of some 
of the control which the landlord for- 
merly exercised in the choice of his 
tenants, and in the management of his 
estate. He knew, from his own expe- 
rience, that if he had assented to all the 
applications made to him by his tenants 
to be allowed to dispose of their holdings 
it would not have been for their benefit. 
A case of the kind had occurred recently. 
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He did not know whether he was called 
a bad landlord or a good one; but during 
the seven or eight years he had been 
connected with the management of his 
estate he had never had occasion to 
change a tenant, and his object had 
been always to retain them. Well, an 
old tenant, nearly 80 years of age, came 
to him, saying he was worn out, and 
wanted to sell his interest in the holding 
to a successor, whereby he could get 
£40 or £50 ready money. He, how- 
ever, made inquiries, and found that 
the old man’s son had for years been 
earning and paying the rent of the farm, 
and that the old man, having quarrelled 
with him, wished to disinherit him by 
getting the ready money, and, when 
that was spent, going into the work- 
house. Was that the sort of tenant 
right they were anxious to encourage ? 
Another case of a very similar kind had 
recently occurred; but in both instances 
he refused his consent, which he could 
not have done if the provisions of this 
Bill had ‘been in force, and then the 
parties would have been ruined. He 
should, therefore, oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
did not intend to go into the general 
question, or into the principles involved 
in this debate. All that had been ad- 
mirably done by someof hishon. Friends; 
but there were one or two points in the 
debate to which he wished briefly to 
refer. The hon. and gallant Member 
for New Ross (Colonel Tottenham) had 
pointed out cases in which the exercise 
of proprietary right might be perverted 
by malign or worthless persons, so as to 
inflict injury; but it would be impos- 
sible to furnish any system or law which 
would prevent a bad father from being 
bad, or put a stop to evils of various 
kinds being brought about by ungrate- 
ful or unworthy men. As an abstract 
statement, he was quite willing to admit 
that it might occasionally be for peo- 
ple’s benefit if they were prevented from 
exercising their full legal rights ; butthat 
was not an argument for refusing to re- 
cognize men’s common rights altogether. 
He must express his surprise and regret 
that the opposition to the Bill should 
have come directly from a Member of the 
Liberal Party, to which he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) had long had the honour 
of belonging. It appeared to him a 
strange fatality that it should so often 
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happen that the work of hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial Benches should be 
performed for them by hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Opposition side of the 
House, and that some Member of the 
Liberal Party was so often willing to 
relieve hon. Gentlemen opposite of re- 
sponsibility, and perform an obnoxious 
task for them. Everyone who knew the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow) knew perfectly 
well that he had none but high and pro- 
per motives for what he did. Still, there 
seemed acertain simplicity in the explana- 
tion the hon. Baronet gave of the course 
he was about to take. He explained 
that he opposed the Bill in the interests 
of the Irish Society. Now, that Society, 
however well it might have managed its 
affairs in recent generations, only began 
to occupy Irish lands by virtue of con- 
quest and of confiscation ; and if the hon. 
Baronet had thought less of the Irish 
Society and more of the Irish people, he 
would have seen there was good reason 
for withholding his opposition to thismea- 
sure. But the hon. Baronet objected to 
the Bill, onthe ground that it put a stop 
to the power of landlord and tenant to 
contract themselves out of the clauses of 
the existing Act; and he asked why that 
power should be taken away from them ? 
Now, if there was any course more 
dangerous than another, or more calcu- 
lated to produce evil results, it was, first 
of all, for the general convenience of 
the people to lay down general rules re- 
stricting the power to do certain things, 
and then to give permission to indi- 
viduals to contract themselves out of 
such legislation. Such an arrangement 
had, undoubtedly, aeted so as to mar the 
good effect which existing legislation 
on the subject of Irish land tenure 
might otherwise produce. What would 
happen if, in regard to our factory legis- 
lation, and our legislation relating to 
shipping and merchant seamen, we were 
so to enforce the rights of individuals 
as to allow any two persons, employer, 
and employed, to contract themselves 
out of the Acts of Parliament? The 
hon. Member opposite had carried 
them back to the earliest days of this 
controversy by raising the broad, gene- 
ral question as to the right to limit 
in any way, by Parliamentary legisla- 
tion, the rights of employers and land- 
lords. Existing legislation, however, 
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of the matter; and it would seem like 
a superfluous travelling back to the 
dark ages of the controversy, if they 
were to begin again to demonstrate that 
the public interests, when occasion re- 
quired, must be held superior to indi- 
vidual rights. They had been asked if 
the trading or manufacturing class would 
endure any Parliamentary limitation of 
the profits of their trade? But the 
greater part of our factory legislation 
had actually had the effect of interfering 
with the full exaction of profits of trade. 
The existing legislation in regard to 
Trish land, and even this Bill itself, did 
not go so far in that direction as the 
measures affecting factories and trades. 
The Bill before the House only acknow- 
ledged the general principle of the laws 
of this country—namely, that the in- 
terests of the State were superior to any 
real or supposed private rights. The 
supposed sanctity of private territorial 
rights had gone with the days of feu- 
dalism, and all the other vanished in- 
stitutions and customs which were once 
believed to be immutable and eternal. 
Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, it had 
been stated there was something widely 
different between the position of an 
- Englishlandlord and tenant and an Irish 
landlord and tenant, and theonly ground 
on which that statement was based was 
that in England they generally spoke of 
landlords as a rich body of men, the 
tenants also being extremely well off; 
whereas in Ireland the landlords were 
well-to-do, but the tenants were sup- 
posed to be in a much worse condition 
than the English tenants. Without 
stopping at this moment to inquire how 
far this statement would bear investiga- 
tion, surely that could not be a ground 
for alleging there ought to be any differ- 
ence between the general relations of the 
two, whether it was on this side of the 
Channel or the other. Any such idea 
would be entirely at variance not merely 
with the views upon the matter in Eng- 
land, but with every sound principle of 
possessory rights anywhere. He did 
not know upon what grounds the state- 
ment was based, that the English people 
knew nothing of the feeling of Irishmen 
with regard to their territorial rights. 
Allegations of that kind were most easily 
made—wholesale statements, if he might 
so callthem. Without wishing to im- 
pute wrong to anyone, it was perfectly 
easy to make such assertions, either in 
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this House or elsewhere; butheventured 
to think, with all due respect to those 
who made them, there was no ground for 
such allegations. For years they had 
had their own tenants in England ex- 
actly in the same position as the Irish 
tenant, with this exception—that the 
tenant in Ireland, even before the 
Irish Land Act was: passed, had better 
terms compulsorily given to him by the 
law than had ever been given to the 
English tenant in England. There were 
certain things—call it Ulster custom if 
they pleased, or by any other name ; but 
there were in Ireland certain rules and 
regulations to which they in England 
had never yet come, and he had no reason 
to expect, or hope, they ever should arrive 
at them ; and, further, he was not sure 
it was desirable they should carry out 
those rules. They were told that one of 
the greatest doctrinesof political economy 
was the security for holdings. He quite 
admitted that, within reasonable limits, 
that view was perfectly correct; but 
security, even as a question of political 
economy, must be within reasonable 
limits; and he said it was not political 
economy that there should be such a 
security as was sought to be laid down 
under the lines of the Bill he held in his 
hand. It was more—it was taking, or 
seeking to take, from the proprietor the 
actual rights that belonged to him, and 
giving them in perpetuity to the tenant. 
That was not permitted in English legis- 
lation; and he trusted it would never be 
permitted in Irish legislation, so far to 
forget the differences between the land- 
lord and tenant as to make the landlord 
subject to the tenant, and putting the 
former in such a position as that. That 
was not security—it was confiscation. It 
amounted to nothing less than that, and 
it was necessary they should know it. 
Let them look at what they had when 
they talked about such security. He 
knew that was not a time when they 
should go through the details. of the 
measure now before the House; but, in 
order to show what the foundation of it 
really was, he would take the language 
of the 18th section of the Bill, that no 
tenant should be disentitled to obtain 
compensation under the 3rd section of 
the Land Act on the ground that he 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Read the 
whole of the clause. he Order, order !’’] 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he would 
do so later on; but at present he was 
only dealing with the first part of the 
question. He had both parts of the sec- 
tion in his mind, and had had them in 
his mind for some time; and he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman he would not, 
on the one hand, forget to read the 
whole clause, nor, on the other, was he 
likely to be put off his argument, be- 
cause any attempt was made to mix up 
two totally different subjects. He took 
the language of the 18th section as 
it stood; and he would ask anyone 
who knew anything about the sub- 
ject, if that was not a section which had 
the effect ofallowing the landlord to be 
at the mercy of the tenant, and per- 
mitting the tenant to do precisely that 
which he liked with every acre of the 
land he occupied? As he was asked, he 
would come to the second part of the 
section, which he had certainly intended 
to do without any such request ; and he 
must say the subsequent part of the 
section was even stronger than the first, 
and declared more emphatically what 
the principles of the Bill were. It pro- 
posed the repeal of the 14th section of 
the Land Act, and this, he apprehended, 
was one of those clauses that was in- 
serted for the purpose of guarding Irish 
property from one of the inroads which it 
was now sought to bring to bear upon 
it. Ifthe 14th section was desirable in 
1870, it was desirable now, as a safe- 
guard against the propositions of the 
Bill. Was it to be supposed that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, who was mainlyinstrumental 
in passing the Land Act, did not know 
- how far he could go, and how far he 
dared go? But let them take the last 
portion of the Bill, which provided that 
nothing contained in the Act should 
permit the Chairman, in awarding com- 
pensation, from taking into considera- 
tion the conduct of the tenant in the 
manner provided by the 18th section of 
the Land Act. He wanted to know what 
that meant but the purest—if it could 
be said to be pure at all—most complete 
Communism in the world? It was no- 
thing but Communism in its most un- 
disguised similitude thus to say that the 
tenant should do what he liked with the 
land. The tenant. was to have the 
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at defiance the rules and regulations—it 
might be the payment of rent, for aught 
he knew, even set everything at defiance 
—and still the landlord should have no 
practical remedy, and the tenant could 
force the landlord to go to the Chairman 
of some local sessions, or land tribunal, 
whose interests, for all he knew, would 
be antagonistic to one or the other, and 
havea question of so-called compensation 
settled. It was unreasonable to imagine 
that the landlord ought to be wiped out 
practically in that way. Were they to 
be told there was something different in 
Ireland—that the state of things was so 
exceptional, that they should reverse all 
the rights existing between the landlord 
and the tenant throughout that country? 
When they were considering such a 
question, let them take care that what 
they were seeking to carry out would be 
well; and do not let them, under the 
name of fixity of tenure, really give 
every man in Ireland a proprietary 
right—and that in perpetuity, more- 
over—which in no way whatever be- 
longed to him. The idea of carrying 
out a contract was altogether ignored, 
and any tenant could force a landlord to 
go before a tribunal to have the contract 
practically set aside. There was nothing 
in Ireland to justify the reversal of the 
landlord’s rights—nothing to justify, 
under the name of fixity of tenure, the 
giving a right to every tenant at the 
expense of the owner of the property. 
It would be an evil day for the country 
when that House so far forgot the rights 
of the landlords as to pass this Bill. If 
a tenant was a good tenant and paid his 
rent, conforming to all the regulations, 
performing the covenants, of tie estate, 
doing his duty by the land, then any 
landlord, no matter on which side of St. 
George’s Channel, would be glad to 
keep him. It-was not the fault of laws 
or of Government that there was such a 
poor class of tenant farmers in Ireland. 
He regretted that such should be the 
ease; but legislation such as that at- 
tempted here would never alter or 
amend that state of things; and he 
trusted the House would not be led into 
thinking that any remedy was to be 
found in disregarding the rights of con- 
tract, and of putting on the tenant those 
rights a landlord had always had handed 
down with his inheritance. 

Sir PATRICK -O’BRIEN said, the 
Irish Land Question had been before 
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the House on several occasions, and 
he would not now detain the House at 
any great length. It would appear that 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) was under the impression 
he was in some law debating society, 
giving an address to persons knowing 
very little of legal matters on the sub- 
ject of the Law of Contract. But to 
create a contract and to make it avail- 
able, the parties ought to be in a posi- 
tion to enter into the contract. The hon. 
and learned Member, and other English 
Members who were not acquainted with 
the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, had dealt with the 
question from an abstract point of view, 
and had totally disregarded what every 
man who considered the question ought 
to regard—namelj, the social and poli- 
tical relations of the Irish people, and 
the position of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. Speaking from a landlord’s 
own point of view, landlords should re- 
gard the 20 or 80 years’ experience they 
had had of the consideration of this 
question. It was the old story of the 
Sybilline books. He remembered the 
time when Sir Joseph Napier, when he 
held high law office under the late 
Lord Derby, was put forward to make 
the statement of the great Conservative 
Party in England on the position which 
the landlord and tenant question occu- 
pied at that day, and he made state- 
ments which seemed to horrify many of 
the hon. Gentlemen who sat beside him. 
But what had been the course of events ? 
Why, to a considerable degree, the opi- 
nions which were then put forward had 
been carried out by legislative enact- 
ments. Now they were considering, not 
in the words of the hon. and learned 
Member who had just addressed them, 
whether they were to suppress the posi- 
tion of landlord or not, but whether this 
was not the time for them to set their 
house in order, and without giving un- 
due advantage to any class of society, to 
carry out a fair arrangement between 
them, rather than to wait till circum- 
stances might induce a settlement of the 
question, which no one who now took 
part in these proceedings would regard 
asafairone. In olden days, landlords 
in Ireland did not very much consider, 
in the administration of their property, 
what were the social results of a parti- 
cular course of conduct. They seemed 
to think that the placing of one class 
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of men upon the Government Bench was 
the summum bonum for an Irish landlord. 
They seemed to think that because a 
man once in a way contributed to ob- 
taining for a friend the apron of a Bishop 
or the wig of a Judge, they were per- 
forming their duty to themselves and 
their families. But landlords had now 
arrived at this position—that they had to 
fight in that House for matters which 20 
or 30 years ago would have been re- 
garded as unassailable. What was the 
result of a man being a territorial 
magnate in Ireland in olden days? 
There was no ballot, and he could make 
any numberof 40s. freeholders he chose 
in his particular district, not to conduce 
to the good cultivation of the land, not 
to raise a large quantity of beef and 
butter to export to England, but to get 
a pen of Irish voters together, when 
there was a consideration of whether a 
certain right hon. Gentleman was to 
be Chief Secretary for Ireland or not, 
or whether some right hon. Member 
was to be made a Chief Justice; and 
it was said that the landlord had 
performed his social functions when he 
had driven those men like sheep to the 
poll, and had done his duty at once to 
himself, to his family, and to the coun- 
try. They had got over that state of 
society now, and had not to consider 
the political relations of landlords and 
tenants in Ireland. It was not now in the 
strict sense a political question, but a 
social question. He spoke to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, who owned more land 
than he did, although his subsistence, 
too, was derived from land, and he spoke 
as a landlord. He had seen the folly 
that had actuated those men in thie 
olden times; and he asked hon. Mem- 
bers if they were going to pursue that 
insane folly at present? They might 
have their own opinions as to the man- 
ner in which the Government of the 
country was to be conducted, and they 
might express their opinions like men, 
and according to their influence they 
might give effect to those opinions ; but 
the day was gone by when they could 
imagine that, by any system of force or 
compulsion, they could drive those men 
who held land from them any more than 
they could drive the shopkeepers of the 
towns to express the opinions of their 
landlords, except by fairpersuasion. Now, 
what was proposed by this Bill? Hon. 
Members had said that it was proposed 
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to take the rights of the landlords away. 
What rights? They could not use a 
fussy supervision over the tenants, and 
tell them what they were to do. But 
they could say to a tenant—‘‘ You hold 
your land from me; you owe a certain 
amount of rent, and if you do not pay it 
I have the law on my side;”’ and the 
Bill did not propose to interfere with 
such alaw. ‘‘I can remove you from 
the holding in which you have proved 
yourself an unworthy servant.” No 
hon. Member on that side of the House 
wished to pursue the question further 
than that. He thought few hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would deny that, admitting 
the great advantages of the Bill intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, it had been 
proved by experience that there were 
instances in which that Bill had failed to 
do what the right hon. Gentleman stated 
it was his intention it should do when he 
brought it in—namely, to give a cer- 
tainty of tenure to a hard working man. 
He did not think the House could do a 
better act than to give a second reading 
to the Bill, which professed to give that 
certainty of tenure which late legislation 
had not afforded. Ifthe statements made 
were exaggerated, and if the claims put 
forward could not be well sustained, the 
matter could be well considered in Com- 
uittee. It had been often stated that 
hon. Members who came to the House 
from Ireland cared little about anything 
except their own particular position in 
the House; but it would be seen, from 
the list of Members furnished by Irish 
constituencies, that the large majority of 
them were connected with the landed in- 
terest of the country; and it was not to be 
supposed that for the casual position to 
be obtained by being in the House of 
Commons for four or five years, men 
would give up their interests, as well as 
their opinions, to promote what had 
been called a system of confiscation. 
Certainly, if the Bill were worthy of 
such a term, he should not be there to 
advocate it. Whatever the opinion of 
the Government might be of the Bill, 
there was one thing he would wish to 
impress upon them. He did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland had lived too short .a 
time in Ireland to learn ; and if he had 
done so, the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) could give him the informa- 
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tion that a stropg impression prevailed 
throughout all classes of Ireland that, 
while admitting the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich to have conferred great and inesti- 
mable benefits on the Irish people, there 
had been instances of its working in a 
very unjust direction—instances which 
had been exhibited in every County 
Court in Ireland, and which warranted 
everyone wic cared for the interest of 
the country in giving the Bill his earnest 
and thorough support. It was said that 
there were clauses in the Bill which 
could never pass the House of Commons. 
But his impression was that, commencing 
in small degrees, great questions had 
arisen, and had been carried out in a 
way that no one could have dreamed of 
in the first inception; and this might 
be the case with the Irish Land Bill 
when it came before Committee. At all 
events, he would remind hon. Members 
opposite that wucalegon proximus ardet 
applied to this question. Looking at 
the present position of agriculture in 
England—and he was not in error in 
stating that there was not a county in 
which farms had not been given up or 
were about to be given up—he would 
ask English landlords whether it would 
not be well for them to take time by the 
forelock, and to abate that high notion 
of individual prerogative which they 
possessed, from having been brought up 
in the idea that they were the lords of 
the soil and of all that appertained to it? 
He was glad that several English Mem- 
bers had joined in the debate, because 
the way to prevent a big revolution in 
this country was to put our house in 
order in time. The position in England 
now was very much what it was in 
Ireland before the Famine precipitated 
affairs; and this Bill would show hon. 
Members what they would shortly have 
to do with reference to the landed pro- 
prietors of England. He said, when 
he rose, that he only intended to make 
a few observations upon this question. 
It was, unfortunately, a question which 
had distracted his country for the last 
50 years. The Irish people had really 
been unable to give expression to their 
opinions either in that House or else- 
where; and it was not to be met by the 
quiet chaff of those Gentlemen who 
had searched Chitty upon Contracts with 
the view of giving character to their 
speeches. At present they had to con- 
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sider, not merely a Law, of Contract such 
as had been referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheel- 
house), but the state, position, and the in- 
ternal and social arrangements of the 
nation. What he had said about Ireland 
would be equally true of England ; and he 
would urge hon. Members representing 
English constituencies to allow the Bill 
to go into Committee, when the state- 
ments which had been made would be 
carefully considered, and when their 
judgments would not be disturbed by 
declamatory speeches. ; 
Sm JOHN LESLIE regarded the in- 
troduction of the Bill at the present time 
as singularly inopportune. The period 
which had elapsed since it was last in- 
troduced, and since the House pro- 
nounced a judgment upon it, was so 
limited that he thought it was unwise to 
re-open the subject. In the next place, 
it was impossible to turn to the back of 
the Bill without discovering that there 
were peculiar circumstances connected 
with it; and, as a matter of feeling, he 
thought it would have been only respect 
due to the organizer of the measure 
(Mr. Butt), and to Mr. Downing, who 
was a strong supporter of it, that the 
Order of the Day should have been 
treated with mournful and respectful 
silence. There was another reason which 
he would advance why this measure 
came inopportunely at the present time, 
which was that it anticipated legislation 
which was expected in reference to the 
“Bright Clauses” of the Land Act. 
The two measures could not run to- 
gether; and it was obvious that no tenant 
farmer could be expected to advance any 
portion of the purchase-money for his 
holding if he were told by the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland—as he was told by 
this Bill—that he need not put himself 
to any inconvenience to supply this pur- 
chase-money at all, because if this 
measure passed he would become a free- 
holder of his farm without any outlay. 
This Bill, with its wild generalities 
about fixity of tenure, free sale, and 
fair rents, must make way for legisla- 
tion on the subject to which both sides 
of the House looked as a real advan- 
tage for peasant proprietors, if con- 
ducted upon prudent principles. He 
had watched, with great interest, all 
that had been said by speakers upon 
this question during the Recess, and he 
read, with interest, the speech of the hon. 
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and learned Member (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy), delivered last year at Limerick. 
That hon. and learned Member called 
upon his hearers to affirm that every 
living soul, every artizan in the towns, 
and every man in the community had an 
interest in the proper cultivation of the 
land. Inthat remark he fully concurred. 
They were all interested and concerned 
in producing the greatest amount pos- 
sible from the cultivation of the land; 
but the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick then went on to say that the 
remedy was fixity of tenure—a conclu- 
sion which he entirely disagreed with. 
The crying evil, the besetting sin of 
Ireland, was the indifferent cultiva- 
tion of the soil. It was the want 
of improvement in that respect, not 
the want of improvement in the laws, 
which prevented the tenant farmers of 
the country from rising to the standard 
to which they aspired. Fixity of tenure 
would only perpetuate the evils which 
they had already suffered from, and 
would establish whatthey really ought to 
get rid of—namely, a slothful, thriftless, 
ignorant system of cultivation which 
would lead those who were fixed in their 
possessions to neglect their duties, and, 
in the end, find themselves in the poor- 
house. <A true friend of the tenant 
farmer should show him how he enjoyed 
advantages above his class in other parts 
of the Kingdom, how, in addition to the 
advantages given to others, he had com- 
pensation for disturbance as a sole privi- 
lege ; and, therefore, instead of looking 
for a remedy to alteration in the laws, 
they should look to their own energy 
and knowledge of the elementary prin- 
ciples of agriculture. Never did hon. 
Members opposite, in their addresses, 
get out of the political aspect of the 
question. By nochance did they allude 
to what was the real root of the evil— 
bad cultivation. He trusted, so far as 
this Bill was concerned, that the House 
would not consent to the second reading. 
An hon. Member (Mr. Shaw) had said 
that it was a very moderate measure ; 
but he considered it went far beyond 
what was contemplated, and was an 
extreme measure, and for that reason he 
hoped they would hear no more of it, 
and that a modified Bill would hereafter 
be introduced capable of working in 
concert with the measure relating to 
the establishment. of a peasant proprie- 
tary. re , 
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Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, he 
had no intention of detaining the House; 
but there were one or two observations 
which he felt bound to reply to. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Leslie) had ex- 
pressed regret at the loss of two dis- 
tinguished Members, and had said that 
this was, therefore, an inopportune time 
to proceed with this Bill. But he (Mr. 
Blennerhassett) considered that the best 

tribute they could pay to the memory of 
those who had departed was to press on 
quietly, but, at the same time, deter- 
minedly, the principles which they so sin- 
cerely advocated. The hon. Baronet had 
expressed a fear thatthe present measure 
would interfere with the proposed legis- 
lation on the ‘‘ Bright Clauses”’ of the 
Land Act. No one could believe more 
strongly than he did in the beneficial 
nature of those clauses; but he must 
point out that their operation had not 
been so extensive as was anticipated. 
The hon. Baronet shared the views 
which he entertained with reference to 
the “Bright Clauses.” Their object 
was to create and retain a large number 
of tenant farmers in Ireland with se- 
curity of tenure. The whole point was 
simple, and lay in a nutshell. If they 
could deal with the land in Ireland, and 
the relations between landlord and te- 
nant upon purely commercial principles, 
the present system might work well; 
but it was because those relations did 
not exist that the tenant was deprived of 
every incentive to industry and perse- 
verance. The hon. Baronet had said 
that they should improve the cultivation 
of the land rather than make a political 
question out of it; but it appeared to 
him that the two things were united, 
and they could not look at one point 
without having regard to the other. 
When Lord Spencer was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he tried to improve 
the cultivation of the land by a system 
of prizes, and other efforts had been 
made in that direction which he hoped 
would have a good result ; but Professor 
Baldwin, in a pamphlet which he had 
lately issued, showed how difficult it was 
to produce any result, because, he said, 
the tenants feared that byimproving their 
holdings and making the farms tidy 
they would be called upon to pay an 
increased rent, and the landlords would 
thus swallow up the extra capital or 
labour which they might expend. He 
_ did not wish to make any complaint 
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against landlords; but it could not be 
denied that this idea prevailed greatly 
throughout Ireland. Judge Flanagan, in 
his evidence before the Committee on the 
‘‘ Bright Clauses,’”’ insisted strongly 
upon the expediency of providing for 
the sale of the residue of estates, after 
the majority of the tenants had pur- 
chased their holdings. The smaller 
lots of land put up for sale generally 
fell into the hands of small purchasers, 
who proved the most avaricious land- 
lords, and by their exactions paralyzed 
and spread fear throughout the tenants 
of a whole district. If the land was 
held by just and honourable men no- 
thing would be heard of the. subject ; 
but they were bound to deal with the 
matter as they found it, and to prevent 
unscrupulous landlords from trading in 
what really belonged to the tenant. This 
debate would, he was sure, throw a good 
deal of lightupon thesubject, andit would 
show the ditlerent ways in which the 
English and Irish Members approached 
the subject; but nothing was so calcu- 
lated to mislead the House as to compare 
the way in which the land in England 
was held with that of Ireland. There- 
fore, if they wished to deal justly, it 
must be considered as an Irish question 
simply, and legislation must be applied 
to the peculiar circumstances of that 
country. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) had intro- 
duced the Bill to the House in a speech 
of singular moderation—not singular to 
him, because he was always moderate— 
in the most persuasive and attractive, 
but, at the same time, an eminently mis- 
leading manner. And no one would 
have recognized, from the way in which 
he spoke, that he was asking the House 
to read a second time a Bill of the cha- 
racter which was now before them. In 
fact, anyone would have imagined from 
his manner, that it was a moderate, easy- 
going measure on the land laws of Ire- 
land, and that it was inconceivable that 
anyone could be found who was so rash 
as not to accept such a boon. That was 
the manner in which he had introduced 
it; and, in fact, he seemed like a mo- 
dern Moses, trying to lead his chosen 
people througha wildernessof legislation 
into a land of promise, from which the 
older proprietors were to becastout. There 
had been debates on this subject for the 
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last five or six years, and in the present 
discussion not a new fact or new argu- 
ment had been adduced. The Bill was 
divided into three parts. The first part 
was put in, he would not say deliberately 
to mislead; but it would certainly have 
the effect of leading a Member who did 
not read the whole measure to believe 
that it was a moderate and harmless 
measure. There was in this part 
many clauses of a moderate character, 
and which were well worthy of consi- 
deration. If they stood alone many of 
these clauses might be discussed. The 
second part of the Bill proposed some 
amendments in detail, and there might 
be amongst the clauses of which it con- 
sisted some few grains of wheat amongst 
a mass of chaff; but, although some of 
these provisions might be worthy of ac- 
ceptance, he would point out that some 
of the clauses might be capable of con- 
siderable extension. The clauses con- 
tained an effort to introduce what was 
vigorously resisted when the Land Act 
was passed—that was, the introduction 
of the jury element into the administra- 
tion of the land laws before the County 
Court Judges. When that attempt was 
first made a very full discussion ensued, 
and it was pointed out that it would 
simply hold up the landlords to confisca- 
tion to allow County Court Judges to 
submit disputed questions as to the com- 
pensation to be paid by landlords to 
juries of tenant farmers; and with such 
obvious good sense was that advanced 
that the House of Commons at once ac- 
ceded to that view, and it was decided 
that the provisions of the Land Act 
should be judicially administered by 
the County Court Judge, and the 
jury element should be carefully ex- 
cluded. Well, one of the sections of 
the second part of the Bill now before 
the House provided that a Chairman 
should, if he thought fit, refer the ques- 
tion to a jury, who he should call in to 
assist him in his decision if a single 
question arose, not only under the Land 
Act, but under any of the provisions of 
the Bill. That was about as grave and 
serious an innovation as could possibly 
be imagined. It was no use to point 
out that it was permissive, and that the 
Judge was not compelled to call in a 
jury. The minute a popular question 
arose he would be pressed all round to 
allow his judgment to be assisted by the 
jury; and if he was not extremely firm, 
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and if it was a case about which there 
was any great popular excitement, he 
might be very glad to get rid of tho 
responsibility of deciding such disputant 
questions, and refer it to ajury. The 
only other remark he had to make as to 
the second part of the Bill was that the 
effect of its provisions (in seeking to 
repeal the 12th section of the Land 
Act) was such as to amount to a 
legislative enactment that any tenant, 
no matter what his education or abi- 
lity or wealth—even if he held thou- 
sands of acres of the best land in 
Meath, and was richer than his land- 
lord—should not have the power to 
enter into any valid contract with his 
landlord with respect to altering the 
compensation under the Land Act. Was 
not that really rank nonsense? And 
yet that House was quietly asked to 
pass a measure which was susceptible— 
and was intended to be susceptible—of 
such a monstrous construction as that. 
But the second part of the Bill was 
nothing compared to what the third 
part was, and which contained what he 
supposed he must call the principle of 
the Bill. That was a very remarkable 
portion of the Bill, and required a little 
attention to find out exactly what the 
principle was, because it was disguised 
in 20 or 30 sections, and required to be 
put into plain English. Without going 
through the details of the sections, the 
part was this—that by an Act which 
was retrospective, and did not look 
simply to the future, it proposed to 
enable every tenant in Ireland, no mat- 
ter under what circumstances he got his 
farm, or what his position might be— 
no matter what his wealth, his educa- 
tion, or his intellectual attainments, or 
the extent of his holding—if he pleased, 
against the wish of his landlord, by 
giving a simple notice, to turn his tenure 
into a perpetuity. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork did not put his proposition 
in such a naked form as that .was— 
though that was the real principle of 
the measure, and it was necessary that 
the House should have the simple plain 
English words to deal with in deciding 
such a question. It proposed to enable 
a tenant, no matter how he got his 
position, by the service of a notice, to 
turn his tenure into a perpetuity, and 
that without giving one farthing of com- 
pensation to the landlord—and whether 
he pleased or not. All hé could say was, 
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to use a common expression, that that 
was rather a strong order—that prin- 
ciple was diluted into 10 or 11 sections, 
and so its meaning might not be at once 
perceived by a casual reader; but what 
it really said was that every person, 
except the landlord, should have power 
to regulate and fix the rent. The 
County Court Judge, in the second part 
of the Bill, was invited and persuaded 
to rid himself of his responsibility by 
handing the disputed question over to a 
jury; but in all cases of dispute the 
County Court Judge had absolutely no 
discretion whatever as to the fixing of 
the rent. The Judge might arrive at 
a conclusion that the rent suggested was 
wrong; and yet he must register the 
figures handed over to him by two 
gentlemen, who were obliged to swear a 
very attractive oath as to the proper rent 
to be paid in future. He asked was 
that a reasonable kind of Bill to ask the 
House to read a second time? He ven- 
tured to say that it was not; that the 
few observations he had made would 
show that it was a very stringent and 
strong measure; and if he did not use 
the word ‘‘confiscation”’ in regard to it, 
it was because that word had been used 
so often that he should like to find anew 
word to mean about the same thing. 
With regard to the machinery for fixing 
the rent—each party, the landlord, who 
was unwilling to be dragged into the 
matter at all, he was told he must fix 
an arbitrator; and the tenant, who was 
the real master of the situation, and who 
could do what he pleased, and by serving 
a notice transfer his tenure into a per- 
petuity, he was to appoint another arbi- 
trator, and then two gentlemen were 
to proceed to fix the rent. If those 
men honestly discharged their duty, and 
rigidly proceeded in the way fixed by the 
Bill, there would be asubstantial rising of 
rents from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape 
Clear; but he ventured to say that that 
was not the object of the Bill, and if 
any Member made such a suggestion as 
that, he ventured to say he would meet 
with a somewhat warm reception when 
he returned to Ireland; and, therefore, 
he contended that it was intended that 
the arbitration clause should only work in 
another way, and that the only variation 
of the landlords’ rents was to be down- 
wards—that the arbitrator might lower 
the rent, but was not expected to raise 
them. If that was not intended, why was 
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the County Court Judge given absolutely 
no discretion to decide in any single par- 
ticular as to the amount of the rent? 
The Preamble of the Bill was a master- 
piece of apparently studied frankness ; 
and in his original Bill the late Mr. 
Butt acted on the principle that it was 
absurd to include in its provisions a 
number of rich graziers, who, in nine 
cases out of ten, were better off than 
their landlords ; but the farmers’ clubs in 
Ireland, which were very powerful, were 
not satisfied with the exclusion; the Bill 
was altered to suit their views, and now 
applied to every farm in Ireland, no 
matter what its extent. Was it not 
absurd to say that all that could be 
changed in Committee, when the principle 
had been deliberately introduced into 
the Bill? He addressed the same criti- 
cism to the Bill before, and yet it was 
introduced again; and, therefore, it 
must be taken that it was deliberately 
intended to make the Bill apply to all 
farms in Ireland. He also could not help 
referring to what had been said as to 
the extension of such a principle to Eng- 
lish farms; and it was impossible not to 
see that if the principle he had referred 
to was applied in the way proposed in 
Ireland, it could not possibly rest there, 
but some attempt would be made to ex- 
tend it to England. How were arrears 
of rent dealt with in the Bill? Ifa man 
was four or five years in arrears, one 
would have thought that, as a matter 
of common sense, if a tenant had the 
power given him to turn his tenure into 
perpetuity by serving notice, that at 
least a landlord would have power to 
recover his arrears of rent. But one 
must change all one’s preconceived 
notions in dealing with the Bill before 
the House; for he found that when a 
tenant was five years in arrears in his 
rent and was under notice of ejectment, 
that notice of ejectment was paralyzed 
by the tenant being able to serve a notice 
on his landlord stating his desire to turn 
his tenancy, for which he was five years’ 
rent in arrear, and for which he was 
being sought to be ejected, into a per- 


petuity. What was the discretion of the . 


Judge in such acase? He might, if he 
pleased, award to the landlord, before 
the tenant was turned into a perpetuity, 
a sum which should in no case exceed 
one year’s arrear of rent. One would 
have thought that the unfortunate land- 
lord, who had only got one year’s rent 
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when five were owing, at all events would 
be able to recover all his costs in such a 
matter; but, again, the Judge, who had 
no discretion as to the raising of the 
rent, and who could only award one 
year’s rent instead of five, had discretion 
given him not to give the whole costs, 
but so much of the costs as, under the 
circumstances, he might think requisite. 
Was that a fair way to deal with the 
arrears of rent in Ireland? It might 
be said that the balance was not con- 
fiscated; and certainly the landlord 
might go into the High Court of Justice, 
and seek in some of its divisions the 
balance of the four years’ rent, and the 
costs, if he was fool enough to resort 
to litigation. Once, in the County 
Kilkenny, two gentlemen were com- 
peting for the suffrages of the tenant 
farmers, and one of them announced 
that if returned he would introduce a 
measure to reduce the rents one-half. 
He was cheered to the echo, and the 
friends of the other candidate thought 
their man was nowhere; but he was 
equal to the occasion, for, addressing 
the tenant farmers, he said—‘‘ Does the 
villain expect that you will pay the 
other half?”’ The result was that the 
candidate who moderately proposed only 
to cut down the rents by half was glad 
to get out of the place with his life. The 
way in which the clause about sub-letting 
and assignment was arranged was very 
ingenious, for Clause 85 was about as 
nice and moderate as anyone would well 
wish for; but it was nibbled away by 
subsequent clauses until nothing had 
been left of it. Clause 38 took away a 
little of it, Clause 39 a great deal of it, 
and Clause 40 enabled a coach and 
nine or ten horses to be driven through 
it. The speeches in support of the 
measure had been extremely interesting, 
and some of them had been character- 
ized by a great amount of research, 
and, as might have been expected for 
the nation which supplied the bulk 
of the speakers, by much ability and 
eloquence. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) 
. made a speech which was of considerable 
ingenuity and ability ; but he could not 
help thinking it was delivered largely 
in reference to some elections which 
were pending. He would not, however, 
attempt to follow him through the de- 
tails of his argument; but would con- 
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House. The hon. Member for Cork 
went on to describe the course he had 
taken on his own ably-managed property 
and on the property of others in Ireland. 
They all knew, taking it on a broad 
rule, that Irish landlords were very good 
landlords, and he had no doubt that 
many inthe House who had property in 
Ireland were good landlords. But the 
matter became quite different when it 
was proposed to take the land arrange- 
ments out of the scope of the landlords 
of Ireland. The hon. Member had 
said that nothing had come of the Land 
Act. [Mr. SHaw: That it did not carry 
out all its principles.] That might be 
so; “all” was a big word; but it had, 
at any rate, transferred £20,000,000 of 
the property of the landlords to the 
tenants. At present, there was really as 
little of practical hardship or friction in 
the relations between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland as was to be found 
at any time in the history of the country. 
In former debates there were only three 
or four specific cases of hardship in- 
flicted by the landlord which used to be 
alleged. The Bridge evictions were a 
godsend on two or three occasions. But 
he had not heard any allegation of that 
kind in the course of this debate, and 
not one single case had been quoted 
which would justify such an extreme 
measure as the one before the House. 
It must be borne in mind that no mea- 
sure—and, even assuming that the 
present Bill became law to-morrow— 
could do more than benefit the existing 
race of tenants. That was a matter 
which could not be denied by argument. 
Property would be given without com- 
pensation to the existing race of tenants, 
and they would be enabled to sell to 
others who had no land that property 
which they held at as high a price as 
they pleased. The result would be that 
future occupiers would stand in the same 
position as the tenants were at_ present, 
and, no doubt, would apply to their 
Representatives to pass for them a new 
land law. On the whole, the rela- 
tions between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland were satisfactory. As a 
rule, the tenants in Ireland paid their 
rents promptly and fairly, and he hoped 
they would enjoy a very fair measure 
of prosperity, though they might not 
have done so of late. He did not 
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landlord or tenant that they should be 
disturbed as they were being disturbed 
at the present time. The truest and 
best interests of both would be con- 
sidered if the Bill were rejected; be- 
cause, if the second reading were agreed 
to, it would intimate to the tenant 
farmers of Ireland and their friends that 
there was some chance of some clause 
being passed in their favour, a chance 
which did not exist. 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN remarked, 
that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in his speech had not entered 
upon the principle of the Bill. He had 
not even attempted to show the House 
any reasons why the substantial benefits 
which the Ulster custom, really observed, 
gave to the Northern tenant should not 
be secured to all Ireland by law. To 
confer these benefits on the entire ten- 
antry of Ireland was the substance and 
essence of the present measure. Instead 
of argument, Her Majesty’s Attorney 
General minutely and unfairly, in many 
instances, criticized the clauses of the 
Bill. He condemned the arbitration 
clauses in the Bill. But those clauses 
were in substance copied from an Act 
obtained by Trinity College, which had 
passed this House. Indeed, if his right 
hon. and learned Friend had given the 
matter the benefit of his consideration, 
even for a short time, he would have seen 
that these clauses were more clear and 
distinct than the Trinity College clauses. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grisson) said, that in 
the case of the Trinity College Act the 
sales were regulated by an average price 
of products for years. 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN said, that 
the clauses in the Bill were more simple 
and clearer than the Trinity College 
clauses, and enabled a more accurate 
conclusion to be arrived at between the 
arbitrator and the Judge. No doubt, it 
had been said it was a monstrous novelty 
that the Judge should, by this measure, 
have the power of obtaining the assist- 
ance of a jury in land cases; but in 
railway arbitrations, in all other cases 
of dispute, except between landlord and 
tenant, it had been already decided by 
this House a jury was the proper ulti- 
mate tribunal. In those cases, either 
party had the absolute right to demand 
a jury. In the case of landlord and 
tenant, under the present Bill, a dis- 
cretion was left to the Judge. The ob- 
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jection made in respect to grazing farms 
was an example of the unfair way in 
which the second reading of this Bill 
was opposed. In 1877, when the Bill was 
first introduced by the late Mr. Butt, 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) said he saw no 
reason why grazing farms, as well as 
others, should not be subject to its 
provisions. Did not the Ulster tenant 
right apply to grazing as well as to til- 
lage farms? It was then objected that 
all or none should have the privileges 
of the extension of the principles and 
incidents of the custom. The Bill had 
been met in a way which he trusted 
would not commend itself to the House. 
Let him again remind the House the 
promoters of the Bill sought only to give 
practical effect to principles recognized 
and admitted in the Land Act of 1870. He. 
was glad to hear the hon. and gallant 
Member for New Ross (Colonel Totten- 
ham) give his testimony in regard to the 
lst and 2nd clauses of the Bill, and also 
to hear him express himself in favour of 
the Ulster tenant right. If the Ulster 
tenant right had worked so well in Ulster, 
why, he wished to know, should it not 
be applied to the whole of Ireland? 
Upon that point, he thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman might have 
given some more fitting comments on 
the arguments that had been advanced 
in favour of the Bill than that of saying 
there was nothing in them. On the 
second reading of the Land Act of 1870, 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland 
stated the Government intended to ex- 
tend the incidents of the Ulster tenant 
right custom over the entire of Ireland. 
It was, therefore, rather unreasonable to 
call this a measure of confiscation, which 
simply gave effect to the professed in- 
tentions of the framers of the Land Act 
of 1870. If the voice of the hon. and 
learned Member, so often listened to with 
pleasure in that House, but now, alas! 
stilled for ever, could be once more 
heard, he would have stated—as he had, 
indeed, left on record—his conviction 
that the measure involved no inter- 
ference with any just right of property, 
that it was justified by the circumstances 
of Ireland, the general principle of 
jurisprudence, the purposes for which, of 
old, Irish estates had been granted, and 
the conditions under which they were of 
right held. ‘‘ But,” said the Attorney 
General, ‘‘ no instances of hardship have 
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been given.” But he forgot in previous 
debates those cases had been already 
substantiated. Assuredly, the striking 
and forcible terms in which Mr. O’Brien, 
a deputy lieutenant and gentleman of 
large property in Limerick, showed that 
the Land Act of 1870 was powerless to 
prevent rack renting, had not passed 
from the Attorney General’s memory. 
Many instances, if time permitted, could 
be quoted to show that the Land Act of 
1870 had not removed the grievances it 
proposed to redress. The Chairman of 
Queen’s County (Mr. Clarke), who was 
himself opposed to tenant right, pointed 
out that the Land Act of 1870 had been 
powerless to prevent the consolidation 
of farms and the sweeping away of the 
small tenants, and in strong and em- 
phatie words he pointed out the desira- 
_bility of further legislation being re- 
quired. Those evils which previously 
existed had, unfortunately, to some ex- 
tent, been aggravated by the Act. He 
said it was a mistake to say, what might 
be implied from the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that the 
Act had had any such operation as to 
transfer £20,000,000 from the pockets 
of the landlords to the pockets of the 
tenants. It would be correct to say the 
Act professed to give to the Irish tenants 
the £20,000,000 of improvements made 
with their money and out of their capital. 
But though the Act admitted the moral 
claim of the Irish tenants to their im- 
provements, anyone who understood the 
practical working of the provisions of 
the Act knew that this Act took away 
by one clause what it in a previous one 
professed to give; and, in the result, 
even the most willing Judge could only 
award the most miserable and inade- 
quate compensation for the bond fide ex- 
penditure of the tenants. In conclusion, 
he warned the Government against the 
danger of their trifling with the Irish 
people on this most important question. 
He asked the House not to listen to the 
arguments so adroitly intreduced by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, which 
really were discussions upon the clauses 
and not the principle of the Bill, and he 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
say when the Government intended to 
give consideration to the demands indi- 
cated by the Bill. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER: I should have 
thought that after the very able and ex- 
haustive statement of my right hon. and 
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learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, it would have been unnecessary 
for me to say anything ; but as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has asked me a 
plain question, I will give him a plain 
answer. He asked me whether the Go- 
vernment approved of the proposal con- 
tained in the Bill, to extend to the whole 
of Ireland what is known as the Ulster 
tenant custom? I say at once that the 
Ulster tenant custom, like any other 
vested interest, is deserving a protection 
where it already exists. Those who 
have obtained vested interests under the 
Ulster tenant custom would always re- 
ceive from Her Majesty’s Government 
that protection which every legitimate 
vested interest obtains. Well, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman asked me to 
go further, and to say that this custom 
should be extended to districts and 
estates upon which it does not now 
prevail. To that I reply, unhesitatingly, 
that if we begin de novo I cannot con- 
ceive any worse system upon which land 
can be held than that which is known 
as the Ulster custom. What is that 
custom? Why, as I said the other day, 
it is simply a device for locking up the 
capital, which otherwise ought to be 
spent upon the soil. The hon. Member 
for Mallow (Mr. MacCarthy) spoke upon 
the question of political economy in con- 
nection with the matter. In a former 
debate, I ventured to tender the advice 
that the political economist had better 
hold his peace in a discussion of this 
question from the point of view of the 
tenant right advocates; because, from 
the point of view of political economy, 
what can be worse than withdrawing 
capital which ought to be employed in 
the cultivation of the soil, and not 
merely locking it up—that would be bad 
enough—but removing it altogether 
from the land? A man comes into a 
farm under the Ulster custom. He 
pays down all the money he has, all he 
can collect from his family and friends, 
and all he can borrow from usurers and 
others, and what becomes of the money ? 
When he leaves the farm the money is, 
perhaps, taken to the Colonies, or it is 
invested in business miles away from 
the land upon which it ought to be 
spent ; and I cannot conceive anybody 
arguing, from the politico-economical 
point of view, in favour of the adoption 
of this Ulster tenant custom where it 
does not prevail. So much for the first 
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part of the Bill. And when I am asked 
why the Government do not address 
themselves to its principles, I say that 
the principle of this Bill is pure, undi- 
luted, unmitigated Communism. That 
is my opinion. It is simply a project 
for taking the property of one man and 
giving it to another, without compen- 
sating the person from whom it is taken; 
and I do not hesitate to say that that is 
a principle which neither Her Majesty’s 
Government nor any principal section of 
this House is likely to support. Well, 
an hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), whose speech I was, 
unfortunately, prevented from hearing, 
being momentarily called out to other 
business, appears to have made a great 
point of the relative claims of the Eng- 
lish political parties upon the popular 
suffrages of Ireland. Now, I do not 
wish to be drawn into any statement 
upon that subject, although it might, 
perhaps, be of some interest, if not to 
the usual occupants of the front Oppo- 
sition Bench, whose absence has been 
noted to-day, at any rate to the outside 
public. I do not know if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Sir George Balfour), 
who now occupies a prominent place 
upon that Bench, is authorized to ex- 
press the views of those who usually sit 
there; but I think unless the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is so delegated, the 
appearance of those Benches does not 
show that any very great amount of 
sympathy or interest is evinced amongst 
the Leaders of official Liberalism with 
regard to the supposed wrongs of Ire- 
land upon this subject. Whatever may 
be the opinion of those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, and whether they claim to hold 
aloof from expressing an opinion upon 
the subject or not, I still entertain a 
conviction that the vast majority of this 
House, drawn from all sections of the 
House, will be found recording an opi- 
nion against the principle of this Bill. 
We have heard a great deal about fixity 
of tenure. Now, I can perfectly under- 
stand that if the condition of the Ulster 
occupier were absolutely perfect, that 
state of bliss might be urged upon us an 
argument for the extension of similiar 
conditions to other parts of Ireland. 
That would be an argument which would 
commend itself to those who have the 
interests of the country at heart. But 
what do we find is the case? We find that 
those hon. Gentlemen, who come down 
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to this House and ask us to extend the 
Ulster system of land tenure in Ireland, 
speak in the same breath of a down- 
trodden class of occupiers who are 
almost destitute of the bare necessaries 
of life. I ask is it reasonable, is it 
common sense, to put forward as a re- 
medy for the state of affairs the per- 
petuation of that very system under 
which the state of affairs has been called 
into existence? I do not know whether 
the hon. Gentleman who will reply to 
me will admit that I am correct in my 
assumption as to his argument—namely, 
that he proposes to stereotype for all 
time a system which he says has hitherto 
worked so badly. I hope the House 
will, upon this occusion, express an 
opinion without any of those drawbacks 
which, upon some recent occasion, appa- 
rently operated against the expression 
of the real opinion of the House. We 
have had many Bills introduced, some- 
times from this side of the House, and 
sometimes from the other, and most of 
them have been surrounded by ambigu- 
ous clauses, which have prevented the 
real principle of the Bill from being 
discussed in that candid manner which, 
as the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Patrick Martin) has just said, is desir- 
able. We have been told that some of 
these Bills are simply plans for giving 
effect to certain provisions of the Land 
Act which have hitherto not been allowed 
fair scope. In other cases, we have 
been told these are really only a few 
clauses for maintaining the Land Act. 
This Bill, however, has no ambiguity 
about it. It is, as I said just now, pure, 
undiluted, unmitigated Communism. It 
proposes to take away property from 
those to whom it belongs without any 
compensation to them; and, therefore, 
I hope the House will reject it. 

Mr. SHAW, in reply, said, he could 
not understand why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have described their pro- 
posals as stereotyping present things, 
where they wished to change those 
things. He wished to give security of 
tenure to the tenant, and they had not 
got that. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the Bill was a piece of 
pure, undiluted, unmitigated, Com- 
munism ; but, in his opinion, it was a 
piece of pure, undiluted common sense, 
and strictly in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of political economy. If he had 
a million of money he would invest it in 
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land in Ireland, and the tenants should 
keep their holdings under the principles 
of this Bill. He complained of the 
Members who simply came down to 
vote without hearing the debate. The 
Leaders of the Liberal Party came down 
to the House when some twopenny-half- 
penny Irish question was before them 
to pat the Irish Members on the back; 
but when such a question as this, of 
interest to the whole people of Ireland, 
was under discussion, they were con- 
spicuous bytheir absence. When,in the 
course of time, these Liberal Leaders 
occupied the Government Bench, they 
would not find their seat so comfortable 
as they supposed. Irish Members had 
long memories. When a Liberal Go- 
vernment wanted them, they also would 
know how to remain away. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 91; Noes 
263: Majority 172.—(Div. List, No. 93.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six 
months. 





SALMON FISHERY LAW AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Colonel Krnescorr, Bill to 
amend the Salmon Fishery Act with relation to 
fixed engines in tidal waters, ordered to be 


brought in by Colonel Kinescore, Sir Josrru 
Bartey, and Mr. Srarrorp Howarp. 


. INDIAN MARINE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Sranuorr, Bill 
to provide for the observance of Discipline in 
Her Majesty’s Indian Marine Service, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Epwarp Sranuore 
and Mr. Joun G. Tarzor. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 182.] 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE AND JUDICATURE 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wanpy, Bill to amend 

the Common Law Procedure Acts and the Judi- 


cature Act, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wanppy, Mr. Wueetuovse, and Mr. Riwtey. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 181.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


Mr. Shaw 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 15th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstuic Biris—First Reading— 
West India Loans * (85). 

Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation* (73). 

Committee—Habitual Drunkards (26-86). 

Third Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Castle Douglas) * [68], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Cathedral Statutes [4]. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, I wish to put a Question to 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll) with respect to the inquiry he 
intends to make to-morrow into the re- 
sults of the foreign policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Europe and Asia. 
I do not.know whether the noble Duke 
contemplates, in the discussion which he 
proposes raising, to refer to the affairs 
of Afghanistan ; but I must say that, in 
respect of those affairs, the lips of Her 
Majesty’s Government are now sealed, 
and, indeed, we should consider any dis- 
cussion on the matter as one which would 
be injurious to the public interest. The 
noble Duke, I am sure, will inform me 
what his purpose is in regard to that 
part of the subject of which he has given 
Notice. With respect to the latter 
branch of the noble Duke’s subject— 
the result of the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Europe and 
Asia—Her Majesty’s Government will 
be quite prepared to enter fully into any 
discussion that may be raised. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
we are all aware, through ‘the ordinary 
channels of information ’’—which, I be- 
lieve, is the Parliamentary expression 
for the newspapers—that Her Majesty’s 
Government are now in the course of 
negotiation with the new Sovereign of 
Afghanistan in regard, I suppose, to the 
new Frontier, which is to be the scientific 
Frontier referred to by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Beaconstield) in his cele- 
brated speech at the Guildhall, and also 
with reference to our future relations 
with Afghanistan. I at once recognize 
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the fact that to enter into a discussion 
upon the subject of our future relations 
with Afghanistan might, probably, be 
inexpedient as regards the Public Ser- 
vice; and, indeed, it never was my in- 
tention to enter at all into the question 
of our future relations in that part of 
the East. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think it would be convenient to your 
Lordships’ House if the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government could state 
at what time he proposes the House 
should rise for the Whitsuntide Recess, 
and how long that vacation is to last ? 

Tur Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, we propose that the House should 
rise on Friday, the 30th of May, and 
meet again on Friday, the 13th of June. 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE ZULU WAR— 
REINFORCEMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp TRURO said, that on a former 
occasion the noble Viscount the Under 
Secretary of State for War stated that the 
Government awaited information in de- 
spatches before sending reinforcements 
and stores asked for in a telegram from 
the Cape. It was rumoured that diffi- 
culties were experienced in getting the 
reinforcements ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he wished toknow, Whether 
there was any objection to the telegram 
being laid on the Table of the House ? 

Viscount BURY, inreply, said, that no 
difficulty would be experienced in getting 
the reinforcements if it were decided to 
send them. As to the telegram, with 
the exception of a few words of it which 
he had read to the House, it related 
to Departmental matters, and therefore 
could not be produced. 


CATHEDRAL STATUTES BILL.—(No. 4.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 
Tue Bisoop or CARLISLE, 


in 


moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that the cathedral 
bodies of this country were divided into 
two classes—those of the old foundation, 
which ¢gonsisted of the cathedrals exist- 
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ing previous to the time of Henry VIIL., 
and those of the new, about 12 in num- 
ber, which were, in fact, monastic bodies 
transformed into Deans and Chapters. 
There were important differences be- 
tween the old and the new foundations ; 
but, so far as the present Bill was con- 
cerned, the principal difference between 
the two classes was that while the old 
foundations possessed the power of alter- 
ing and amending their statutes with the 
consent of the Visitor, the new founda- 
tions had no such power. Henry VIII. 
did, indeed, give statutes to the new 
cathedrals; but they were not under the 
Great Seal and no legal authority. 
Several attempts were made to put the 
statutes upon a proper footing ; but it was 
not, from various causes, until the time 
of Queen Anne that an Act was passed to 
legalize them, and she died before she 
had exercised the power of re-modelling 
the statutes granted to her by that Act. 
The statutes of the cathedrals had be- 
come antiquated ; officers were appointed 
who had no duties to perform ; the sta- 
tutes contemplated a Communion table 
which did not exist, regulations were 
made which could not possibly be car- 
ried out, and many things had become 
absurd by simple lapse of time. Again, 
there was a very strong objection to these 
antiquated statutes, on the ground that 
conscientious people did not like to swear 
to observe statutes which they knew they 
could not keep; and great difficulty was 
experienced when disputes arose between 
Bishops and Deans and Chapters, or in 
other cases. He himself had plenty of 
power in his own cathedral; but in some 
cases the Bishop of the diocese had very 
little power. The Bishop of Ely, for 
example, was actually not able to preach 
on any day in the yearin his own cathe- 
dral except by permission of the Dean 
and Chapter. There had grown up in 
connection with the cathedrals a body of 
honorary canons, who received no emo- 
luments; of this he did not complain, 
as there was no funds out of which 
emoluments could be granted to them ; 
but if these canons could be placed on 
something like the same footing as 
the prebendaries of the old founda- 
tions it would raise the value and 
status of the office. Thingscould not be 
set right except by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. His Bill gave the power of re- , 
vision to the Sovereign, not for the life 
of Her Majesty, but for the lives of Her 
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Majesty and Her Successors, and it then 
provided the machinery of revision. The 
initiation of the matter was given to the 
Dean and Chapter, if they thought fit 
to make use of the machinery of the 
Bill. It was then proposed in the Bill 
that when the Dean and Chapter had 
drawn up a draft scheme of revision it 
should be laid before the Bishop. When 
the Dean and Chapter and the Bishop 
had determined how the statutes were 
to be revised, the scheme upon which 
they had agreed was to be submitted to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and, if 
approved by them, laid before the Queen, 
when it would become law in the man- 
ner in which schemes of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners in new districts and 
the like now did. He might be asked 
why, when he was a Dean himself, he 
had not tried to do something in this 
manner? That he had done, for he had 
procured the introduction of a clause 
into a Bill of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners when he was himself Dean, with 
the approval of the then Prime Minister 
(Earl Russell); but there was a change 
of Government at the time, and it being 
thought that the moment was incon- 
venient for bringing forward the matter, 
at the request of the late Lord Derby 
the clause was dropped. Again, it 
might be said that this matter did not 
concern him as a Bishop; but, in reply, 
he said it did, because, by reason of 
the non-revision of the statutes, diffi- 
culties had arisen in connection with 
his own cathedral, and, as Visitor, he 
had been called on to deal with them. 
A Royal Commission ad hoe had been 
suggested as an alternative plan to 
the one provided in his Bill. He had 
no objection to such a Commission, but 
it would entail a considerable expense, 
and he did not know how far it would be 
viewed with favour by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was not wedded to 
the details of his own plan. On the 
contrary, he had, from the first, ex- 
pressed his wish to see the Bill sub- 
jected to examination by a Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House if it 
were read a second time. It had been 
said, as an objection to what he pro- 
posed, that it would be dangerous to 
place the duty of revision in the hands 
of the Dean and Chapter; but he asked 
their Lordsbips to bear in mind that he 
only proposed to give to the Deans and 
Chapters of the new foundations the 


The Bishop of Carlisle 
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same power as was now vested in the 
Deans and Chapters of the old founda- 
tions, and that those bodies had not 
abused their powers. He accepted the 
resolutions passed with reference to his 
plan by the Lower Houses of the Con- 
vocations of the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York as virtually votes in favour of 
the second reading of the Bill. It was 
true that at a meeting of Deans of the 
new foundations, held on April 4, a 
resolution was adopted declaring that to 
his Bill there were serious objections, 
both in principle and detail, and that it 
was desirable to offer to the measure 
the unanimons opposition of those as- 
sembled. He had, however, received 
letters from Deans and Canons who were 
not present at that meeting, stating that 
they did not sympathize in its views, 
and even some of those who were pre- 
sent at it had written to him to say that 
if he submitted to some modifications 
everybody would be with him. The 
Dean of Bristol had opposed the Bill in 
a pamphlet, and asked why, if the Bishop 
of Carlisle’s object was to confer on Her 
Majesty and Her Successors the powers 
which the Act passed in the reign of 
Queen Anne only conferred on that 
Sovereign for her life, he had not pro- 
posed that in a Billof a few words? His 
reply was that a power given to the 
Sovereign would never be acted on unless 
machinery for carrying it out was pro- 
vided by the Act. The person who ob- 
jected to such legislative machinery being 
provided was like a person who would 
say, ‘‘ Let us have steam; but I object 
to machinery.” 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 


Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY, 
whilst fully sympathizing with the in- 
tentions of his right rev. Brother, was 
of opinion that the Bill would not effect 
theobjectinview. That object, moreover, 
was toolimited in its scope,and was hardly 
well worthy of being made the subject 
of legislation. The Bill would apply to 
only a small number of cathedrals. His 
right rev. Brother had told the House 
that the Deans and Chapters of the older 
cathedrals hadalready the power of alter- 
ing their statutes. IZfthey had, they had 
scarcely ever used it,nor did hesee any pro- 
bability of their doing so. The statutes 
of the old cathedrals were ancient and 
very unsuited to the present time, quite 
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as unsuited as were the statutes of the 
new foundations. Why there should be 
legislation for the statutes of the new 
foundations, while those of the old were 
left untouched, was what he did not 
exactly see. The fact that the old founda- 
tions had not used their power in re- 
spect of revision, if such power was pos- 
sessed by them, showed that there was 
something in the cathedral bodies which 
madethem very averse from change; and, 
therefore, the passing of this Bill would 
be simply leaving matters where they 
were. They were too conservative in 
their instincts, and individual influence 
was too great in so small and select a 
body to hope for much spontaneous 
action in the direction of reform. That 
considerable changes were necessary 
and desirable he did not deny; but 
they would not, he thought, be brought 
about by the cathedral bodies them- 
selves unless a distinct suggestion were 
made in that direction by the Govern- 
ment. Again, statutes had very little 
influence in the government of the catle- 
drals. They were governed, not by 
statutes, but by customs, which had 
all the force of law in the minds of 
those who administered their affairs. 
He was of opinion that there was a ne- 
cessity for change in this matter; but 
that change was not likely to originate 
in the cathedral bodies—it must be 
suggested by others. It was a fatal 
blot in this Bill that it placed the initia- 
tive in the hands of the body which re- 
quired to be reformed. The Act of 
Anne went on the principle of reforma- 
tion from without. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that some of the most 
marked difficulties that had arisen 
were in connection, not with new,’ but 
with old foundations. A difficulty so 
important had arisen in connection with 
the cathedral at York that a noble Lord 
had given Notice of his intention to 
bring it under the notice of their Lord- 
ship’s House. A few years ago, it had 
been found necessary to introduce a 
special Act of Parliament to alter the 
relations between the body corporate of 
the minor canons and the body corpo- 
rate of the greater canons in the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s. The difficulties that 
existed before the passing of the Act 
had thus been removed ; but there were 
a great many other cathedrals in which 
similar difficulties were continually 


cropping up. The Bill before their 
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Lordships did not notice several most im- 
portant questions which should be dealt 
with in any legislation worthy of the 
name. The questions to which he re- 
ferred related to the payments of the 
singing men, the position of the alms- 
men, the cathedral libraries, and the 
minor canons. He held that most of the 
evils dealt with by his right rev. Brother 
were imaginary. He was strongly in 
favour of altering the old Roman Catholic 
statutes; but any new legislation that 
was introduced should not confine itself 
to such alteration. A Commission had, 
some years ago, reported at great length 
on the subject before their Lordships, 
and some of their recommendations had 
been embodied in legislation, but not 
all. It might be the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that the time had 
not arrived to ask Parliament to ap- 
point a Commission with legislative 
powers, as had been done in the case of 
the Universities; but as 25 years had 
elapsed since the appointment of the 
last Royal Commission in connection 
with cathedrals, and as great changes 
had taken place in that period in public 
opinion, it might not be undesirable to 
refer the matter to another Royal Com- 
mission, who could take it up where it 
was left by their predecessors. Some such 
course he believed ought to be taken, 
and he had no doubt that it would be, 
if not now, at some future time. He 
was, for his part, anxious that no time 
should be lost, as it was dangerous to 
put off such changes as he contemplated 
for an indefinite period. There could 
be no doubt that the cathedrals were 
much better understood at the present 
time than in the year 1841, the last oc- 
casion on which there had been legisla- 
tion on the subjects under the considera- 
tion of their Lordships. The cathedrais 
were now, in most respects, doing their 
work admirably; but they were ham- 
pered by difficulties which had already 
been pointed out. One of these, to 
which he had already alluded, was, in 
his opinion, almost inherent in the pre- 
sent constitution of cathedral bodies. 
He referred to the power of obstruction 
which existed in these bodies. He 
thought it would be unwise to take 
steps which would produce no real re- 
sults, and earnestly hoped that the Go- 
vernment might see their way to call 
attention, through a Royal Commission 
or otherwise, to all the difficulties which 
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his right rev. Brother had brought be- 
fore their Lordships, and to endeavour to 
apply some remedies, not merely in the 
case of the few cathedrals which he had 
enumerated, but in that of the whole 
body of cathedrals. These institutions 
were engaged in work which was being 
more and more appreciated, and the ca- 
thedrals were frequented by classes of 
persons who would not have thought 
of entering them 40 years ago: What 
was now wanted was that every mem- 
ber of these cathedral bodies, being 
adequately remunerated for his services, 
should have facilities given him for the 
discharge of his duties, and that the 
cathedrals themselves should be gra- 
dually raised in the estimation of the 
community to that high place which 
they were entitled to hold. 

Tne Eart or POWIS said, the Bill had 
been objected to on the ground that it 
dealt only with the cathedrals of the new 
foundation; but that objection did not 
appear to him to be a very strong one, 
as the cathedrals of the new foundation 
differed as much from those of the old 
as Ireland did from Scotland. The 
argument that the Bill was imperfect 
because it did not deal with the cathe- 
drals of the old foundation, was very 
similar to that of certain gentlemen who 
objected to a Bill about.tenant right in 
Ireland because it did not deal with the 
Law of Hypothecin Scotland. The Bill 
only sought to give to the new founda- 
tions the powers now possessed by the 
old; powers which the Chapter of Here- 
ford had exercised as regarded their Col- 
lege of Vicars’ Choral. He trusted their 
Lordships would read the Bill of the 
right rev. Prelate a second time, on the 
understanding that it should be referred 
to a Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
think, my Lords, we are all agreed 
that some change is necessary in the 
capitular bodies of cathedrals. So far 
as the Bill of the right rev. Prelate 
is corcerned, I think its object is one 
that ought to be encouraged. But 
then, my Lords, it does not meet many 
cases which appear to me to require 
to be considered and dealt with. So 
far as my own experience is con- 
cerned, I have had, in my official posi- 
tion, much correspondence respecting 
what I regarded as a great anomaly in 
one of our principal cathedral bodies. 


Lhe Archbishop of Canterbury . 
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But that is a cathedral of the old foun- 
dation; and, therefore, the Bill of the 
right rev. Prelate would not at all offer 
any remedy in that case, which is, I 
think, one that requires attention. It 
is necessary, when we are considering 
this question, that we should not embark 
on one of those long investigations 
which sometimes absorb years, and end 
in proposing results quite dispropor- 
tionate to the original necessity which 
justified any movement in the ques- 
tion. I should be myself favourable to 
the idea thrown out by the most rev. 
Prelate that we ought to meet the diffi- 
culties which we have to encounter 
rather by previous inquiry than by imme- 
diate legislation. But, in that case, if a 
Royal Commission were appointed to 
carry out the investigation, I should 
be glad that arrangements should be 
made to procure Reports from time 
to time from the Royal Commis- 
sioners—that they should report with 
respect to each cathedral, for example, 
and state what they might recommend 
should be done in each case. In that 
way, my Lords, I think we might come 
to some discreet and judicious limita- 
tion of the investigation. As I have 
said, I am favourable to the suggestion 
of the most rev. Prelate. I think that 
something ought to bedone. There are 
anomalies which ought to be removed 
after due investigation, and I believe 
that the most prudent course to adopt 
would be the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. So far as Her Majesty’s 
Government are concerned, that, my 
Lords, is their opinion, and they are pre- 
pared to act upon it. 

Tue Bisnop or CARLISLE said, 
that after the favourable statement just 
made by the noble Earl he was ready 
to withdraw the Bill. 


Motion and Bill (by leave of the 
House). withdrawn. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL.—(No. 26.) 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
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Clause 2 (Commencement of Act). 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, the Go- 
vernment objected to this clause as it 
stood, inasmuch as it withdrew retreats 
conducted by philanthropic or charitable 
associations from the direct control of 
Parliament, while in seven years it 
would put an end to private retreats. 
Now, no one would go to the expense of 
establishing a private retreat upon such 
terms; and he proposed to remove the 
restriction, and make the Act temporary, 
so that at the end of a certain time 
Parliament could re-consider the ques- 
tion, allowing such retreats as it found 
properly conducted to continue, 


Amendment moved— 


To leave out after ‘‘ eighty” to end of clause, 
and add, at end, ‘‘ and ‘shall be in force until the 
expiration of seven years from the passing 
thereof, and to the end of thethen next Session 
of Parliament.”’—( The Lord Steward.) 


THe Eart or SHAFTESBURY ob- 
jected to the alteration, on the ground 
that such a provision would defeat the 
object of the Bill by preventing people 
from investing capital in private retreats 
as a speculation. 

Tue Arcusisnop or YORK observed, 
that public retreats would suffer equally 
fromthe proposed Amendment, inasmuch 
as the public would be unwilling to sub- 
scribe for the erection of an institution 
which was liable to be abolished in seven 
years. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation). 


Tue Earn or SHAFTESBURY 
pointed out that in the definition of 
‘‘retreats’’ he wished to draw as wide 
a distinction as possible between the in- 
stitutions for habitual drunkards and 
lunatic asylums. 

Tue Arcusisnor or YORK moved an 
Amendment after(‘‘ person,’’) insert(‘‘ of 
sound mind,” )—with the object of pre- 
venting these retreats being used as 
lunatic asylums. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, that he feared 
the addition would give rise to fresh 
difficulties. 

TuzE LORD CHANCELLOR sug- 
gested the insertion in the definition of 
the words.(‘‘ not being amenable, to any 
jurisdiction in lunacy.’’) 
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Tar Eart or SHAFTESBURY and 
Tae ArcunisHop or YORK accepted the 
suggestion. 


Amendment made accordingly. 
Further Amendments made. 


Then, on the Motion of the Arch- 
bishop of York, a further Amendment 
made by inserting after (‘‘ intoxicating 
liquor,”’) the words (‘ at times”’) danger- 
ous to himself or others. 


Viscount GREY pz WILTON moved 
an Amendment,toinclude habitual opium 
eating with habitual excess in partaking 
of alcoholic liquors. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY sug- 
gested that the word ‘‘ narcotics” should 
be used instead of opium, as there was 
great abuse of morphia, chloral, and 
other narcotics, often through the bad 
advice of the doctors. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY re- 
plied, that the subject was too important 
to be introduced without Notice, and 
that to adopt the suggestion might im- 
peril the Bul. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP also remarked 
that if they used the word “ narcotics” 
they might include tobacco. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Incorporation of Schedules, 
with forms and rules therein); and 
Clause 5 (Local authority and clerk of 
local authority) agreed to. 


Retreats. 
Clause 6 (Establishment of retreats). 


Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
objected to the clause on the ground that 
it would be a convenience to have the 
power of using private lunatic asylums 
as retreats. 

Tuer Bisuor or CARLISLE supported 
the clause. He thought it most desir- 
able that the widest possible distinction 
should be kept up between lunatic 
asylums and retreats. 


On Motion of the Archbishop of Yorr, 
Amendment made at end of clause, add— 


‘‘One, at least, of the persons to whom a 
licence is granted shall reside in the retreat, and 
be responsible for its management.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
O02 
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Tne ArcusisHor or YORK moved to 

insert, after Clause 6, new clause— 
(To whom licence not to be given.) 

‘No licence shall be given to any person who is 
licensed to keep a house for the reception of 
lunatics without the consent of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy.” 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY 
thought it would wreck the Bill if these 
retreats were in the slightest degree to 
be mixed up with any question of the 
control of the Lunacy Commissioners. 
He would consent to the insertion of the 
clause if the reference to the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy were omitted. 


Clause amended accordingly, and 


agreed to; and added to the Bill. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendment. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on /riday the 23rd instant; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 86.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 15th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Ways anp Mrans—considered in 
Committee—£6,694,816, Consolidated Fund. 
Perutc Birts — Ordered — First Reading— 

University Education (Ireland) [183]; Me- 
tropolis (Whitechapel and Limehouse) Im- 
provement Scheme Amendment * [184]. 
Second Reading—Hares (ireland) [165]. 
Committee— Army Discipline and Regulation 
[88]—x.P. 


QUESTIONS. 


—<o Oo 


COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN— 
PROFESSOR GALLOWAY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is true that Professor Galloway has 
been dismissed from his Professorship of 
Chemistry in the College of Science, Dub- 
lin, after twenty-three years’ service, dur- 
ing which he has carried on efficient labo- 
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Parliamentary Returns (Nos. 67, 1873; 
219, 1878; and Report on Scientific In- 
stitutions, 1864); and, whether he ob- 
jects to lay upon the Table any Papers 
explaining the grounds for dismissal ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: It is 
quite true that Professor Galloway’s 
services have been dispensed with from 
the termination of the present session of 
the College of Science in Dublin. As 
Professor Galloway had been connected 
with the College for 23 years, it is, I 
trust, scarcely necessary to inform the 
House that the Lord President and I 
only adopted this course after the most 
careful and anxious consideration, and 
when we were convinced that it was 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of 
the College of Science, for which we are 
responsible. There will be no objection 
to lay upon the Table letters and papers 
from the Science and Art Department, 
which will explain our grounds for acting 
as we have done. 


Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW—MANSLAUGHTER OF 
A GAME-WATCHER—THE SENTENCE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of four men sentenced at 
Stafford, on the 38rd of May, to penal 
servitude for life, for 20 years, and for 
15 years (two) respectively, on account 
of the death of a game watcher in a 
poaching affray; and, whether he will 
cause inquiry to be made with a view 
to the mitigation of the sentence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Thelearned 
Judge who tried this case informs me 
that he is quite sure, if the hon. Member 
had known the circumstances, he would 
never have thought of putiing the Ques- 
tion. These four men were out, armed, 
at night, and they were tried for wilful 
murder; and, in the opinion of the 
Judge, it was a very merciful jury that 
let them off on that charge, and found 
them guilty of manslaughter. The of- 
fence, asthe hon. Member knows, does not 
consist in poaching ; but in going out by 
night, armed, and in gangs. The poor 
man who was murdered was simply a 
farm labourer. Two-farm labourers 
were called out to watch, and four men 
came up to one of them—they were not 
keepers, but watchers—who ran away, 
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They made a most violent attack upon 
the poor fellow, and injured him in 
such a horrible manner that I will not 
describe it to the House. I am bound 
to say that, in my opinion, the sentence 
is not at all too severe. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—THE RE- 
ORGANIZATION SCHEME. 


QUESTIONS, 
Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 


to the Treasury, with reference to his 
statement that no further delay need 
occur in the issue of the re-organization 
scheme for the Customs Department 
after the reports that had been called 
for from that Department had been 
received, Whether such reports have now 
been received by the Treasury; and, if 
so, when the scheme will be issued ? 

Mr. PEASE asked, When the de- 
cision on the scheme for the improve- 
ment of the position of the Customs 
Establishment, mentioned at page 32 of 
Parliamentary Paper No. 106 (ordered 
to be printed on 19th March 1879), is 
to be produced for the information of 
the officers in the Customs Establish- 
ment ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said. that different branches of 
the Customs Department had been dealt 
with separately in Reports from the 
Customs to the Treasury. These sepa- 
rate Reports required, each of them, 
very careful consideration, and the last of 
them was only received on the 7th of 
April. Three of the most important of 
the schemes proposed had been con- 
sidered and approved generally, and no 
delay would take place in the considera- 
tion of the others. The moment all 
were considered no time would be lost 
in bringing the re-organization scheme 
into operation. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE REGU- 
LATION ACT—THE SECRETARIAT OF 
THE ADMIRALTY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CHILDERS asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, with reference to the 
Admiralty and War Office Regulation 
Act of last Session, Whether any steps 
have been taken to deal with the Secre- 
tariat of the Admiralty ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
some six weeks ago application was 
made to the Treasury for a Committee 
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to inquire into’ the Secretariat of the 
Admiralty, and he was daily in expec- 
tation of receiving communications. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—SUPERVISION 
OF SLAUGHTER-HOUSES, 
QUESTION. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, if public slaughter- 
houses for killing butchers’ meat can- 
not be established throughout the coun- 
try, after the manner of many Conti- 
nental States, Her Majesty’s Government 
will not consider the propriety of bring- 
ing private slaughterhouses and other 
places used for killing animals for human 
food more directly under Government 
supervision, as well for economic and 
sanitary purposes as to prevent the 
cruelty to animals often practised under 
the present system ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : In reply 
to my hon. and learned Friend’s Ques- 
tion, I may be permitted, perhaps, 
to state what the law is on this sub- 
ject. My hon. and Jearned Friend is 
aware that the whole of the Kingdom 
is under the jurisdiction of urban or 
rural sanitary authorities. With regard 
to the former, the Public Health Act 
enables all urban sanitary authorities to 
provide slaughter-houses and to make 
by-laws for their management; and, as 
regards private slaughter-houses, urban 
sanitary authorities are empowered by 
the same Act to make regulations for 
the licensing, registering, and inspection 
of such slaughter-houses, for preventing 
cruelty therein, and for keeping the 
same in a proper sanitary condition. 
Moreover, the Local Government Board 
may, on the application of any rural 
sanitary authority, confer upon them all 
the above-mentioned powers regarding 
slaughter-houses. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have issued a series of model 
by-laws for the regulation uf slaughter- 
houses, which have been adopted in 
numerous instances. Such being the 
existing provisions of the law, I am 
asked whether I will consider the pro- 
priety of bringing slaughter - houses 
under Government supervision? But I 
must say that, having regard to the 
duties and responsibilities thus vested 
in the local authorities, I cannot think 
it would be expedient to adopt the course 


proposed. 





$95 Trish: Church 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
honourable and learned Member for 
Louth, Whether, having regard to the 
advanced stage of the Session, the de- 
sirability of pushing on many Irish 
measures of importance now pending, 
and the virtual impossibility of con- 
tinuing the discussion of the Intoxicating 
Liquors (Ireland) Bill, he will move that 
the Order for its Second Reading be dis- 
charged ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I quite agree with 
my hon. and learned Friend that it is 
desirable to push on Irish measures as 
much as possible, and I should, there- 
fore, be glad to push on this particular 
one. I feel, however, that while, on the 
one hand, it would be exceedingly un- 
desirable to leave it on the Paper from 
week to week without its being possible 
to discuss it, it is due to hon. Members 
who are opposed to it to endeavour to 
give them an opportunity of arriving at 
its discussion; and, therefore, if I can- 
not bring on the discussion in a week or 
so, I shall move that the Order be dis- 
charged. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES COM- 
MISSIONERS—MR. BALL, 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If his attention 
has been called to the proceedings in 
the Court of Appeal, Dublin, on ‘Tues- 
day last, in reference to the claims of 
Mr. Ball, late Solicitor to the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commissioners, 
opposed by the Treasury; more espe- 
cially to the language of the Master of 
the Rolls, who, in delivering judgment, 
is reported to have said— 

‘*A more discreditable or more disgraceful 
course was never pursued than that adopted by 
the Treasury before Judge Flanagan ;”’ 
and the language of Mr. Justice Deasy, 
who said— 

“Tt was one of the most unjust attempts ever 
made in a court of justice to defraud a man of 
money due to him for plain services under a 
contract sanctioned by the very people who now 
come forward to oppose him ;” 
and, if he can inform the House what 
Government Department or what Go- 
vernment officia! directed and is respon- 
sible for the proceedings thus charac- 
terised by the Irish Judges ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: The Question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is—what Department 
of the Government is responsible for the 
proceedings to which he has called at- 
tention? I have to say that itis the 
Department of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. With respect to the circumstances 
to which his Question refers, I can only 
say itis a long story, and I could not 
possibly trouble the House by going 
fully into it; but I will endeavour, in 
an observation or two, to make the mat- 
ter plain. The remarks referred to as 
having been made by the learned Judges 
were delivered under a misunderstand- 
ing as to the course which the Treasury 
had pursued. The state of the matter 
appeared to be this—By the Irish 
Cburch Act, the Church 'l'emporalities 
Commissioners were authorized to pay 
various officers such salaries as might be 
recommended and sanctioned by the 
Lord Lieutenant and approved of by the 
Treasury.. In regard to Mr. Ball there 
were two alternatives—that he should 
be paid by fixed salary, or that he 
should be paid by fees. The Treasury 
were asked to choose which alternative 
they preferred, and they preferred the 
former. They understood certain letters 
as meaning that the fixed salary was to 
cover all the services that would other- 
wise have been paid by fees. A ques- 
tion arose, however, as to whether it 
did cover certain classes of fees. In the 
litigation that followed Justice Flanagan 
upheld the view taken by the Treasury, 
and the case was so decided; but, sub- 
sequently, it was taken before the Court 
of Appeal, when the former decision 
was reversed, and the other view taken. 
I do not express any opinion as to which 
view was right; but I think the view 
expressed by the learned Judge was 
stated under a misunderstanding that 
could be easily explained. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Might I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman was the Treasury 
represented by no one before the Court 
of Appeal that could explain the mat- 
ter; and if not, why not? 

Tux CHANCELLOR or ror EXCHE- 
QUER: The Treasury was not repre- 
sented directly at the suit. The suit 
was one between the Church Temporali- 
ties Commission and Mr. Ball, and the 
Treasury was not represented by any- 
one. Lregretit was not, and I am un- 
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Mr. MELDON: Sir, I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Treasury intends to appeal to the 
House of Lords ? 


POST OFFICE—AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 
—CONVEYANCE OF MAILS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Postmaster 
General, If the Post Office has employed 
any line, other than that of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, of full 
powered steamships, for the conveyance 
of the Mails to and from Australia; and, 
if so, whether he can state the average 
time occupied by such steamers, as com- 
pared with those of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company; why tenders were 
not invited for the conveyance of the 
Mails direct between this Country and 
Australia; if there will be any objection 
to lay upon the Table of the House the 
Correspondence which has taken place 
with the Australian Qolonies on this 
subject; and, if he can state to the 
House, in the event of the Contract of 
the 7th of February being ratified, what 
sums are to be received from the Aus- 
tralian Colonies for the conveyance of 
their Mails between this Country and 
Point de Galle ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Since the 
beginning of 1874, the Imperial Post 
Office has not employed any line of steam 
vessels for the conveyance of mails to 
and from Australia, the conveyance of 
all such mails from Point de Galle, 
Singapore, and San Francisco having 
been provided for by the Governments 
of the several Australian Colonies. Bags 
of ship letters have, at intervals during 
the iast two years, been despatched from 
the United Kingdom by steam vessels 
other than those of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company ; 
but the Post Office has no record of the 
average time occupied on each voyage by 
such steam vessels. Tenders were not 
invited by the Home Government, be- 
cause, as already stated, the arrange- 
ments have been left in the hands of the 
Australian Colonies. There has been 
no Correspondence between the Post 
Office and the Australian Colonies on 
the subject. The arrangements under 
which the Australian Mails will be con- 
veyed between this country and Point 
de Galle, in the event of the contract of 
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the 7th of February being approved by the 
House of Commons, are being considered 
atthe Treasury. But there isno reason 
to suppose that any sums will be received 
on that account from the Australian 
Colonies. 


ARMY MILITARY PENSIONS—ROYAL 
WARRANTS, 1877, 1878.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
is aware that certain officers who retired 
from the Army on pensions under the 
provisions of the Royal Warrants of 
1877 and 1878, and who now hold ap- 
pointments in the Prison Department, 
are precluded from drawing any portion 
of their pensions; that one of these 
officers is actually drawing less income 
by £55 10s. per annum than he would 
be in receipt of if he drew his pension 
and were not serving the State; if he 
would state under what Clause of what 
Act the withholding of these Military 
pensions is justifiable; and, whether it 
is intended to place all retired Military 
and Naval officers who may be holding 
Civil appointments on the same footing 
as other Civil servants, viz. that they 
shall be permitted to draw their pensions 
until their Civil salaries amount to three 
times their pensions on half-pay ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I am aware of the cases referred to 
by my hon. and gallant Friend. The 
withholding of the military pensions is 
in accordance with Clause 1,174 of the 
Royal Warrant of May 1, 1878; but, 
inasmuch as considerable dissatisfaction 
has been caused in several cases by the 
operation of that clause, it has been 
arranged by the Secretary of State for 
War that representatives of the War 
Office and Treasury should meet and 
discuss the conditions under which the 
clause shall be applied in future. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 23. 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
since it has been officially stated that all 
the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
have been or are being duly carried out, 
except that portion of the twenty-third 
Clause which provides that institutions 
analogous to those of Crete shall be 
granted to those parts of European 
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Turkey not specially provided for, he 
can say whether Her Majesty’ Govern- 
ment are determined to insist on the 
fulfilment by the Turks of the stipula- 
tionsin consideration of which they were 
saved from extinction, as firmly as they 
have insisted onthe stipulations by which 
the advance of Russia was restrained ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Her Majesty’s Government 
have more than once pressed upon the 
Porte the importance of taking speedy 
action under the 23rd clause of the 
Treaty of Berlin; and representations 
to that effect have recently been re- 
peated. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—ORDINANCES OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
QUESTION, 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has sent home Copies of all Ordinances 
enacted by the Council in the Island of 
Cyprus; and, whether in any case the 
Cyprus Ordinances will be laid before 
Parliament, or placed from time to time 
in the Library of the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Many of the Ordi- 
nances passed by the Legislative Coun- 
cil in Cyprus have been received ; but I 
am not quite sure that we have as yet 
received all. I said some little time ago 
that I should place these Ordinances in 
the Library, and that I purpose to do 
before very long. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE EXPENSE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When the 
Estimates of the Expenditure of the 
War in South Africa during the present 
financial year may be expected to be 
laid upon the Table? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I am anxious to lay the Esti- 
mate upon the Table as soon as I am in 
a position to submit an Estimate that 
would give information to the House. 
The same reason that prevented me 
laying one before the House at the 
time of the Budget still prevents me 
doing so, until we get some further in- 
formation. I hope that before long we 
may be in a position to propose a Vote 
of Credit. Of course, before the close 
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of the Session it will be necessary for 
us to do so, and I hope it will be at an 
early date. As soon as I am in a posi- 
tion to place a Supplementary Estimate 
before the House on which any reliance 
can be placed, I shall be happy to do so. 


Distréss—Legislation. 


THE MEDICAL BILLS—THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the Select Committee to which he pro- 
poses to refer the Medical Bills before 
the House is to have powers to summon 
witnesses and hear evidence from Uni- 
versities and Corporations affected by 
the Bills? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
it is proposed to give power to summon 
witnesses. What witnesses may be 
summoned depends on the decision of 
the Committee. 


THE SAMOAN ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet MURE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to a ‘Treaty lately concluded 
between Germany and the Government 
of the Samoan Islands, by which certain 
rights of property have been guaranteed 
to German subjects in those islands; 
and, whether British subjects in those 
islands have complained that under 
Article 6 of the said Treaty their pro- 
prietary rights are endangered ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I think my hon. and 
gallant Friend is correct in supposing a 
Treaty has been lately made between 
the Governments referred to. Last 
January the German Consul in Samoa 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Consul 
a Treaty which had been made between 
the German Government and the Go- 
vernment of the Samoan Islands about 
that time. It was at once ratified by 
the Samoan Government; but we have 
not heard whether it has been. ratified 
by the German Government. We have 
received a copy of the Treaty ; but have 
had no complaints from British subjects 
or others affected by it. 


THE LAW OF DISTRESS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 
CotoneL BARNE asked Mr. Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Government intend to introduce a Bill 
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to amend the Law of Distress; and, if 
so, whether they will be able to lay it 
before Parliament this Session ? 

Tart CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it would not be 
possible for the Government to introduce 
a Bill this Session to amend the Law of 
Distress. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
in the Return, No. 3, in Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 71, of Session 1879 (which 
gives the average salaries of teachers in 
various schools), the principal teacher 
only of each school is reckoned in com- 
puting such average, or whether all the 
teachers of every grade are so reckoned? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, the Return included all the 
teachers who held certificates. 


POST OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, referring to applica- 
tions which have been made at various 
times on the part of the Telegraph 
Clerks in the City of Edinburgh Post 
Office, it is intended to raise their pay 
to an equality with that given to the 
Clerks in the principal towns in Eng- 
land performing similar duties; and, if 
so, when the advance will take place. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: The tele- 
graph establishment of the Edinburgh 
Post Office has been recently revised, 
and there is no intention of making any 
alteration in the existing scales of pay. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ESTIMATE OF MILI- 
TARY EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If the Go- 
vernment will lay upon the Table 
of the House the Correspondence which 
has passed between the Home Go- 
vernment and the authorities of the 
Colonial dependencies in South Africa 
as to the expenditure incurred by the 
Home Government for Military Expen- 
diture and Military Stores up to the close 
of the year ending on March 31st last 
on behalf of any or all of the above 
Colonial dependencies ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that Papers were 
now being prepared. 


ARMY—THE 60ru RIFLES—COURT 
MARTIAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will be able 
to lay upon the Table of the House 
Copies of the Evidence produced et the 
trial by Court Martial in South Africa of 
a sergeant of the 60th Rifles for retiring 
a picket on an alarm of the enemy with- 
out the order of his officer, at which he 
was sentenced to five years’ penal ser- 
vitude and reduction to the ranks ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: I have not yet 
received the Papers to which the Ques- 
tion refers, and I am bound to modify 
the answer I made the other day, in 
which I stated that the Papers were 
privileged. In the strict sense of the 
word they are not; but it is only when 
special causes have been assigned that 
it has been considered convenient that 
such Papers should be produced. Until 
I have seen the Papers I am not able to 
say whether there is anything special in 
their character or not. I expect them 
by the next mail. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS COMMIS- 
SIONERS—THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he can arrange to furnish the House, 
before the debate on the Public Works 
Loans Bill comes on, with an Account of 
the Public Works Loars Commissioners 
for the year ending 3lst March 1879, 
with an explanatory note of the errors 
to the Account of those Commissioners 
for the year ending 31st March 1878 ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he hoped to be able to 
present in the course of next week the 
annual Report and Accounts of the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners, in 
which explanatory notes of the errors 
referred to would appear; but he could 
not promise to wait until it was in the 
hands of hon. Members before proceed- 
ing with the Public Works Loans Bill. 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 
(EDUCATION) BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. MONK, who had the following 
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‘To ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether he has come to a decision 
as to the desirability of placing Amendments 
on the Paper showing the conditions and qualifi- 
cations upon which the Government had assented 
to the Second Reading of the Blind and Deaf- 
Mute Children (Education) Bill,” 
said, the Question bore a very faint re- 
semblance to the Question he had placed 
in the hands of the junior Clerk at the 
Table. Indeed, two Questions had been 
jumbled into cue, so as to make them 
meaninglessend absurd. He, therefore, 
declined to put the Question ; and would 
simply ask, whet steps it was intended 
to take with »espect to the Blind and 
Deaf-Mato Chil 
He would remind the Government that 
on the 25th ifarch they consented to the 
second reading of the Bill with certain 
qualifications. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
Bill now contained Amendments he had 
suggested with the view of making its 
provisions permissive; and he did not, 
therefore, think it his duty, on the part 
of the Government, to offer any further 
opposition to it. 


HOTION. 


—_— ola 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Tor CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving— 

“That the Orders of the Day subsequent to 
the Army Discipline and Regulation Bill be 
postponed until after the Notice of Motion for 
leave to bring ina Bill for promoting University 
Education in Ireland;”’ 
said, he made the Motion in accordance 
with a promise which he had given the 
other evening to the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don), which was 
partly dictated by the consideraticn that 
the Government, by fixing a Bill of their 
own for a Morning Sitting, had prevented 
him from bringing forward his Bill on 
the occasion on which he would other- 
wise have done so. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) wished to take that 
opportunity of saying that the business- 
like spirit in which the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Bill had been discussed 
encouraged the Government to hope that 
they would be able to make further 
progress with that measure that night ; 
and he trusted that the House might 
be disposed to allow them to take a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow, in order to 
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'go on with it, so that they might, if 
possible, get it through Committee be- 
| fore the House rose for the Whitsuntide 
| Holidays. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he intended 
to take the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill? The House was aware that he 
had a Notice of some importance to be 
considered before the second reading of 
that Bill. He would also like to know 
when it was proposed to take the 
Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill ? 
At present it stood for Tuesday next ; 
but it appeared to him impossible that 
the Government should propose to go 
on with it before the Whitsuntide Recess. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
said, that having balloted with praise- 
worthy perseverence during the Session, 
he had obtained first place to-morrow 
for his Motion on the subject of Brewers’ 
Licences, and he thought it rather hard 
that at the very last moment Notice of a 
Morning Sitting should be given, which 
placed him at a disadvantage. He hoped 
theGovernment would take steps to make 
and keep a House at the Evening Sitting. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID called at- 
tention to the fact that it was only at 
the last moment the Government in- 
formed the House that they proposed 
to hold a Morning Sitting ; and he would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in future, it would not be pos- 
sible for him to give some longer and 
more formal Notice with reference to 
the intention of the Government to hold 
Morning Sittings ? 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON hoped 
the Government would not put down the 
Army Discipline and Regulation Bill 
for the Morning Sitting. This was a 
Bill in which he had several important 
Amendments to propose; and as he was 
also a Member of the Parliamentary 
Reporting Committee which would meet 
at 12 o’clock to draw up their Report, 
and this was also a subject in which he 
took a great interest, he trusted the Go- 
vernment would not then take the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill. 

Mr. E. JENKINS seconded the ap- 
peal of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
and pointed out the inconsistency of the 
reasons advanced by the Government 
for these Morning Sittings. Last year 
the Government excused themselves for 
taking early Morning Sittings because 
of the opposition offered to the Mutiny 
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Bill. This year they appeared to ask 
for it because of the business-like way 
in which the House had carried through 
the Business. Therefore, whether they 
opposed or facilitated Business, the Go- 
vernment seemed equally determined to 
have Morning Sittings. 

Mr. A. MILLS considered the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill of much 
more importance than the question of 
Parliamentary Reporting, and he trusted 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
proceed with it. He had himself a 
Notice on the Paper for to-morrow 
evening, but would willingly sacrifice it 
in order to promote Public Business. 

Mr. J. HOLMS intimated that im- 
mediately the House got into Committee 
on the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Bill he should move that the Chairman 
do report Progress, in order that he 
might, in his humble judgment, save 
the time of the House by drawing the 
attention of the Committee to the real 
state in which they were in relation to 
that Bill. He thought it only fair and 
courteous to the House and the Govern- 
ment to state his intentions, and if the 
House wished, he would at once give 
his reasons for taking the step he pro- 
posed. [ Cries of ‘‘ No,” and ‘ Go on.’’] 
He would state his reasons when the 
House was in Committee. 

TarCHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER stated, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate), that the second reading of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill would 
be moved on Monday after Supply, and 
that it was proposed to close Supply in 
good time, so that the Bill might be 
conveniently taken and discussed after- 
wards. With regard to the Criminal 
Code (Indictable Offences) Bill, he was 
not at that moment in a position to 
answer all the Questions that had been 
asked, and he would be obliged to hon. 
Members if they would put them down 
on the Paper, so that he might consult 
the Attorney General. With regard to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), he must de- 
mur to the idea that Morning Sittings 
were merely to be regarded as punish- 
ments; and in proposing them the sole 
object of the Government was to pro- 
mote, in the best way they could, the 
Business of the House. He quite agreed 
that it was inconvenient that sudden 
Notice should be given of them; and it 
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was only in consequence of what had 
occurred in regard to the Army Disci- 
pline and Regulation Bill that he pro- 
posed to take the course which he had 
stated. He hoped that the House would 
consider the precedents, and would con- 
sent to a Morning Sitting on each of the 
two following Tuesdays, in order that 
they might make a real and important 
effort to get through the Bill before 
Whitsuntide. The Bill was one which 
ought to become law, certainly not with- 
out due consideration, but within a 
limited period. He would assure tho 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) that the Government would 
do the best they could to secure a House 
for the discussion of his Notice, the 
importance of which he frankly ad- 
mitted. 

Masor NOLAN wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could 
name a convenient day for the Dogs 
Regulation (Ireland) Act (1865) Amend- 
ment Bill, and whether it could be placed 
as the first Order on the Paper? 

Mr. DILLWYN protested against 
the commencement of Morning Sittings 
a month before the usual time, and gave 
Notice that on the Motion to adjourn 
until 2 o’clock to-morrow he would 
oppose it. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK supported the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been very liberal and kind to hon. Mem- 
bers with regard to the Holidays of the 
House, and his liberality ought to be 
met in a similar spirit. 

Mr. MELDON complained that all 
Government Orders were placed upon 
the list nearly every evening, thus 
causing considerable inconvenience to 
Members interested in any particular 
measure, and to the public. ‘There was 
one Bill down on the Paper before them 
relating to Ireland, but which he did 
not wish to mention, and a deputation 
had come expressly from Ireland to 
watch its progress, and he did not be- 
lieve the Government had the slightest 
intention of going on with it for the 
next two months. The Bill referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Member (Major 
Nolan) excited much feeling throughout 
Treland, and Irish Members would find 
it very convenient if they knew when 
Irish Bills were coming on. In his opi- 
nion, the object of the Government in 
putting down all their Bills night after 
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night was the hope of their obtaining a 
‘catch ”’ vote. 

Tas CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was absolutely necessary 
that the Bills should be set down, inas- 
much as it was impossible to say when a 
convenient time might arise for their 
discussion. He would endeavour to ar- 
range with the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that the Dogs Regulation (Ireland) 
Act (1865) Amendment Bill should be 
brought forward with all due regard to 
the convenience of hon. Members. He 
was anxious to give a general Notice as 
to the time when regular Morning Sit- 
tings were to begin, and with regard to 
others as full a Notice as he could. 

In reply to Mr. Hipzerr, 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
after the Army Discipline and Regula- 
tion Bill had passed through Committee, 
it would be proposed to take a Morning 
Sitting in order to proceed with the 
Valuation of Property Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subse- 
quent to the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Bill be postponed until after the Notice of Mo- 
tion for leave to bring in a Bill for promoting 
University Education in Ireland.—(If. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——wo-.0o— 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
BILL.—{Bux 88.] 

(Mr. Secretary Stanley, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. 
William Henry Smith, The Judge Advocate 
General.) 

comMITTEE. [Progress 8th May. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 80 (Offences in relation to 
billeting). 

CotonseL MURE moved, in page 12, 
line 27, sub-section 4, after ‘“‘non-com- 
missioned officer,’ to insert ‘or sol- 
dier.”’ 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. HOLMS moved that the Chair- 
man do report Progress. He did so in 
order to make a few observations which 
he thought might, perhaps, save the 
time of the Committee. It appeared to 
him that if the Committee were to con- 
sider the precise position in which they 
were in relation to this Bill, they might 
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come to the conclusion that at the point 
at which he had arrived they ought to 
delay going on with the Bill at the pre- 
sent time. They had already had two 
nights’ discussion in Committee upon the 
Bill; and he thought that discussion, to 
anyone who had observed it with any 
care, must have shown very clearly that 
the Bill was not exactly that which the 
House was entitled to believe it would 
receive from the Committee which inves- 
tigated the question upstairs. Heshould 
have been particularly glad to have ad- 
dressed his observations to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who, he 
thought, would have taken a very judi- 
cial view of the position in which they 
were placed; but he wished particularly 
to draw the attention of the Government 
and of the Committee generally to the 
subject, because he would at once dis- 
claim any Party feeling in the matter. 
The question was far too important for 
that. The subject was of such a nature 
that both sides of the House were 
equally interested in seeing a sound 
measure carried; and if the Committee 
were at all fully acquainted with the 
history of the Bill, he did not believe 
that even the Government would be in- 
clined to venture any further in dis- 
cussing the matter. It must be in the 
recollection of many hon. Members that 
last year the Mutiny Bill was very 
thoroughly discussed, and in that dis- 
cussion it was made perfectly clear that 
the penalties in the Bill, and the very 
severe punishments it imposed, needed 
to be dealt with with very great care. 
Moreover, it was made clear that the 
crimes which arose out of desertion were 
very numerous, and that the number of 
prisoners who were imprisoued for 
crimes which were of no great import- 
ance was very excessive. Now, ail these 
crimes were referred to by the Secretary 
of State for War, who used precisely the 
language which was used in the House 
just now—namely, that this was a 
Mutiny Bill, and that, therefore, it was 
a question of time, and must be pressed 
on at all hazards. In that discussion, 
many promises were made by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, with the clear 
understanding that if the Committee 
then would allow the Bill to pass quietly, 
he would take care that all the questions 
which had been raised should be inves- 
tigated with great care by the Commit- 
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what those promises of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman were, he must ask the 
attention of the Committee, and especially 
of the present Secretary of State for 
War, to those promises which were made 
by his Predecessor. In relation, first, 
to the number of desertions, and the ex- 
cessive number of men in prison, the 
right hon. Gentleman used these words 
last year— 

“With regard to the question of deserters, 
that was one which must be carefully considered, 
and the Committee would be able to investigate 
the different forms which desertion took. He 
thought that the number of men who were at 
present imprisoned for offences which were not 
of a disgraceful character was excessive.’’ — 
[8 Hansard, ccxxxviii. 1978.] 

Nothing could be clearer than that. In 
relation to punishments, he would not 
now trouble the Committee with quota- 
tions, because he wished to put his case 
as simply and shortly as possible. The 
question of flogging was met by several 
Amendments. There was one by the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor), and another by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), 
and the hon. Member for Mayo wished to 
resist the principle that corporal punish- 
ment should be inflicted under any 
circumstances whatever. Well, the Se- 
cretary of State for War then promised 
that if the hon. Member would not press 
his Amendment, the subject should be 
investigated with great care. One hon. 
Member after another rose and begged 
the hon. Gentleman not to press the 
Amendment, but to trust to this investi- 
gation by the Committee; and upon 
that assurance the hon. Member for 
Mayo withdrew his Amendment. Now, 
he would proceed a little further. On 
the question of the 22nd clause—the 
flogging clause—when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo had given up his Amend- 
ment, the Secretary of State for War 
stated to the Committee that if they 
would pass the Bill in its present shape 
it would be with a view that there might 
be a thorough investigation thereafter 
upon the whole subject. Further on in 
the discussion in Committee, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said he would 
make another appeal to the Committee to 
get through the Bill as quickly as pos- 
sible, and he would promise there should 
be a complete inquiry into its opera- 
tion, and upon that assurance his hon. 
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(Mr. M‘Laren) appealed to the Mover 
of the Amendment not to press it. 
For his own part, he joined very 
heartily in seeking that the Amendment 
should not be pressed, and taat they 
should proceed to go on with the Bill. 
He heartily rejoiced that the Secretary 
of State for War had gone so far as to 
make that concession, and that they had, 
upon the word of a Secretary of State, 
the certainty of investigation into all 
these questions. That was the clear 
understanding ; and it was because that 
had not been carried out that he felt it 
his duty to rise now and protest, and he 
should continue to protest against the 
passing of this Bill. Now, either it was 
necessary, or it was not necessary, for a 
Committee to investigate these various 
subjects. If it was necessary, then the 
Secretary of State for War was justified 
in saying he would take care that the 
investigation should take place. If it 
was not necessary, upon what ground 
did the Secretary of State for War, on a 
measure of such importance, lead the 
House and the country to believe that 
he was going to have a thorough and 
complete investigation? Now, he had 
to recount what the Select Committee 
did. He was a Member of that Com- 
mittee, and they proceeded to work. 
The Committee was very ably presided 
over by his hon. and Jearned Friend the 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court); but he thought the Committee 
was not in the least acquainted with what 
that Select Committee did. What did it 
do? They met on the 17th of May. 
On the 23rd of May they had the first 
witness; and after they had had a 
sitting or two, he deemed it to be his 
duty to enter a protest against their not 
taking evidence upon those questions 
which they were sent up to consider. 
He was so full of the subject — as 
he was now—that he was anxious that 
they should have competent witnesses— 
not official witnesses—who would give 
them sound information on points re- 
ferredto. It appeared to him that it was 
not a question of re-arranging a whoie 
lot of clauses as to punishment that was 
wanted. They wanted something to pre- 
cede that—namely, that they should do 
the best they could to examine into the 
great sources of crime in the Army— 
what were the causes of crime, and how 
it was possible to get rid of them. He 
visited a military prison, and conversed 
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with the chaplain ; and he came to the 
conclusion that if the Committee had 
wished, plenty of evidence could have 
been obtained. It would have been 
shown that many who were still in 
gaol might be free men, and it would 
be all the better if they were. But 
the Committee took no such evidence; 
they made no attempt to get evidence. 
What did they do? They had handed 
to them a draft Bill of 117 clauses, 
which the Chairman took, but very 
wisely did not acknowledge any respon- 
sibility; he ignored any responsibility 
in relation to that Bill. The Com- 
mittee accepted it, and proceeded to 
work. To do what? To see how far, 
in effect, that Bill of 117 clauses, which 
was handed to them, was a boiling- 
down, so to speak, of about 190 Articles 
of War, and some 110 clauses of the 
Mutiny Bill; and so they proceeded to 
work. But they had not proceeded very 
far before they came to the flogging 
clause in that particular Bill, and he 
deemed it his duty to enter his protest. 
He entered his protest in this manner. 
He moved on the 21st of June— 
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“That, having regard to the discussion which 
took place in the House in the month of March 
last on the corporal punishment inflicted under 
the authority of the Mutiny Act, it is expedient 
that this Committee should take evidence in re- 
spect of punishments for crimes committed while 
on active service in the field.” 


Although that was a very reasonable 
proposition, it received no support, ex- 
cept from the hon. and gallant Member 
for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne). Well, 
they proceeded with the Bill, and the 
Bill came down to the House. It did 
not come down, however, with 180 
clauses, but with only 117. It had, of 
course, been altered, and no one could 
complain of that; but he ventured to 
say that a more imperfect Bill it would 
be difficult to draw. Why, even the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Judge 
Advocate General got up to enlighten 
the House upon it the other night, and 
could not. He dealt with the 10th 
clause and the 4th section; but even 
he could not make it clear, although 
he belonged to the Department in whose 
care the Bill was placed. Why, they 
had a clause—the 173rd—contradicted 
by another clause—the 180th; but he 
(Mr. J. Holms) cared very little about 
that part of the question. He cared little 
whether the Bill was good, bad, or in- 
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different, in those respects. What he 
did care about, and what he protested 
against, was this—that they should go 
up to a Committee Room, appointed by 
the House, to undertake one of the most 
important questions of the day, and to 
take evidencein relation to subjects which 
had been discussed fully, freely, and 
decidedly in the House, and that they 
should come downstairs without having 
made one single step in regard to taking 
that evidence. This Bill was to be— 
what? Was it to be a temporary Bill ? 
It was a Bill that was to be for the 
permanent government of the Army; 
and he, therefore, protested against 
their proceeding further with the mea- 
sure. In his opinion, it was essentially 
necessary that the Committee, at this 
particular juncture, should consider what 
they were to do with the Bill. Ashe had 
said, the Committee upstairs took no 
evidence in relation to those matters to 
which he had referred. It was well that 
this Committee and the country should 
know that; because there were many 
outside this House who were waiting 
for the Bill to become law, and to whom 
it was a serious matter. What was 
the evidence which the Committee took ? 
A greater sham never existed in the 
world than that most strange Com- 
mittee. He did not speak disrespect- 
fully of the Comnuittee itself. THe spoke 
of the work they did, and of the work 
which was given them to do. They had 
six witnesses in the main; one witness, 
and that was Sir Henry Thring, who 
drafted the Bill. They had His Royal 
Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief; they had Mr. Clode, from 
the War Office; and they had Major- 
General Carey, Colonel Roche, and 
Mr. O’Dowd. Well, of course, they 
were very good witnesses for the pur- 
poses of codifying and simplifying the 
Bill, and they gave very good evidence ; 
but that was not in the least the ques- 
tion which the Committee were sent to 
investigate. In comparison, it was a 
very small and trumpery matter. In 
fact, if the Committee had gone into 
their room without any Bill, it would have 
been very much better. They should 
have gone up there as business men, 
thoroughly determined that that 200- 
year-old Bill was hardly worth looking 
at, and that it was their business to deal 
with 1878, and not 1678. But, in place 
of that, they took to boiling down the 
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old Bill, and here they were to-night in 
a state which was not creditable to the 
House. It was not creditable to them 
to pursue a course of this kind, seeing 
that they had had promises that evi- 
dence should be taken in relation to the 
points to which he had referred, in order 
that they might legislate in the spirit of 
their ownday. Hewished theCommittee 
now to consider what effect this Bill 
would have upon the Army. It would, 
he thought, deal a very serious blow to 
recruiting, because soldiers and the class 
from which they were drawn knew per- 
fectly well what was being done. He 
had letters on the subject, and was dis- 
posed to read some extracts from them, 
because it was well that the Committee 
should know what was the opinion out- 
side upon the subject. In civil life in 
this country, happily, there was even- 
handed justice for all classes; but in 
the Army they knew that was not so. 
[Colonel StanLEy dissented.] He saw 
the Secretary of State for War shake 
his head at that observation; but he 
wished, with all due respect, to press 
the point, because he was anxious the 
right hon, and gallant Gentleman and 
the Committee should know what was 
thought of the Bill. It was well for the 
lawgivers to know what those outside 
considered in relation to questions of 
this kind. Now, one soldier wrote to 
him as follows :— 

“Tn civil life, if an employer or overseer 
strikes, cheats, or oppresses a labourer under 
his charge, and if a labourer strikes, cheats, or 
annvuys his employer or overseer, they are liable 
to exactly the same punishment, and those 
penalties act, however noble the employer or 
overseer may be, and however mean the labourer. 
But in the Army, if a private strikes, robs, or 
annoys his officer, his punishment would be 
immeasurably greater than would be awarded 
to any officer who struck, cheated, or annoyed a 
private. Inthe one case, death would be the 
punishment possibly; a simple reprimand pos- 
sibly in the other. If an officer commits any 
crime he is tried by his peers; if a soldier, he 
is tried also by officers, and they are the judge 
and jury.” 

In reading this to the Committee, he only 
wished to show what was the feeling of 
those who had to submit to this law. 
He did not blame the officers, far other- 
wise. They had only to carry out that 
which was put into their hands; but 
he wished that the Committee would 
take care to put into their hands some- 
thing of a wiser character, and better 
than had yet been the case. He wished 
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now to say a word on a point of great 
importance which had not been intro- 
duced—namely, as to the relative posi- 
tion of a soldier and a non-commissioned 
officer, for throughout this Bill they 
were treated alike. That he regarded as 
being one of the great defects of our 
military system. It was high time that 
they should raise the status, especially 
of the higher class of non-commissioned 
officers. They should lift them from 
their present position, and not leave 
them the risk of being reduced to the 
ranks at the mere whim, or desire, or 
private sentiment, of their commanding 
officers. He had received a letter on that 
subject which seemed so wise and rea- 
sonable that he would trouble the Com- 
mittee with an extract. It was in rela- 
tion to the reduction of non-commissioned 
officers to the ranks. The man said— 
“This saps the foundation of the non-com- 
missioned officer, for no matter however well 
paid and clothed and lodged he may be, whilst 
his position depends on the breath and mere will 
of his commanding officer, his position is so un- 
stable as to be worth very little, and causes him 
to carry with him a constant uncertainty. There 
is no misfortune more deeply felt than that of a 
sergeant who has been reduced to the ranks. 
After years of toil, he loses the result of all his 
labours; his wife and children are put out of 
quarters, and into inferior positions; his small 
world is as much changed as is that of a pros- 
perous tradesman when he becomes a bankrupt.’’ 
Now, that seemed to him toconveya great 
deal of sound common sense; and he 
believed that if they were to get good 
non-commissioned officers in the Army 
— and the short-service system demanded 
that they should get first-rate non-com- 
missioned officers—they must consider 
that question. Then, if that were so, 
would it not be better that they should 
come to the conclusion that the investi- 
gation should still be proceeded with, as 
promised and intended last year. It 
would be better that they should now 
have such a Committee appointed. They 
were now just at the same period of the 
year as that in which the Committee of 
last year began its operations. Why 
should they not have a Committee ap- 
pointed now, and begin, in real earnest, 
to take evidence in relation to these 
most serious questions, which had raised 
so much discussion? And when they 
had investigated the subject—he did not 
think it could be done this year, and even 
part of it would probably take this year 
and next; but he thought they should 
devote their time to advance the progress 
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of a careful and thorough investigation 
of the whole question, and then proceed 
afterwards to have a new Bill. That 
was perfectly possible; and he believed 
the House would willingly grant to the 
Government a continuance of the old 
Mutiny Bill for a sufficient period. He 
suggested that the Temporary Continu- 
ance Bill should be allowed to go on for 
this year, and then let them proceed 
with the investigation indicated. He 
had ventured to offer these remarks in 
no spirit of hostility to the Government, 
but only with a sincere desire of doing 
some good. He sincerely trusted the 
Government would re-consider the posi- 
tion, and remember that last year 
they made promises one after another 
so strong that it was impossible for 
any Government to get out of them. 
It was impossible for this House, with 
any sense of its own dignity, to accept a 
Bill of this kind as the Bill which it had 
a right to expect after the promises 
given and the full investigation which 
had been made. There might be some 
who would say—‘‘ Why did you not 
raise this question on the second read- 
ing of the Bill? Why did you wait 
until we had had two sittings in Com- 
mittee?” His answer to that was 
very simple. It was the duty of every 
Member to do that which he thought 
best to obtain his ends, so long as 
he took a fair and honourable way of 
going to work. In his opinion, had 
he raised this question on the second 
reading, it would have been very unwise 
indeed. It was very much better, in 
his judgment, to wait until the House 
had had a taste of the Bill, and see how 
imperfect it was, even as it stood, apart 
from the investigation, because he be- 
lieved he would then be more likely to 
get support from the House and the 
country. He did hope the Secretary of 
State for War would yet consider this 
question with his Colleagues; because, 
for his own part, whether or not he op- 
posed it in its course through Committee, 
this he should do—he should oppose it 
as much as he could do on the third 
reading, because he believed it to be a 
measure fraught with great danger to 
the Army and mischief to the country. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(/r. John 
Holms.) 
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the course his hon. Friend had taken 
was certainly a very unusual one, and if 
it were frequently taken it would be ab- 
solutely incompatible with the conduet 
of any Business in the House. He must 
say that the idea to which his hon. 
Friend referred in the last sentences of 
his speech crossed his own mind during 
the whole course of that speech—namely, 
why in the world his hon. Friend did 
not take the course upon the introdue- 
tion of the Bill or upon the second 
reading? His hon. Friend’s objection 
was that there had not been such an in- 
vestigation of the matter as would justify 
any Bill at all. Well, if his hon. Friend 
was right, he had allowed the House to 
waste a great deal of valuable time 
which might have been saved; and he 
justified it on the ground that he thought 
it was the most effectual way of punish- 
ing the House for the course which had 
been taken. All he could say was that 
if every hon. Member took that view the 
House would transact no Business at all. 
He had hoped that the course which his 
hon. Friend took arose from a more ob- 
vious cause, that it had not been conve- 
nient for him to be present at the first or 
second reading. But now there was 
another course which his hon. Friend 
might take. So far as he recollected the 
proceedings of the Select Committee, the 
only question which his hon. Friend 
there raised was the one to which he had 
now referred in his speech, when he said 
the Committee ought not only to have 
investigated the punishments of crime, 
but also the causes by which crime was 
produced. Well, that was a very large 
question indeed. The hon. Member said 
it would take one year, and two years; 
but if they were to investigate the causes 
from which crimes arose, he did not 
think 20 years would suffice, because 
the causes that led to crime were not 
only multitudinous, but almost universal. 
Now, they were going to have a Bill for 
the codification of the Criminal Law of 
this country. Would his hon. Friend 
contend that they were not to codify the 
Criminal Law until they had investi- 
gated, either by a Committee or in this 
House, all the causes which led to the 
commission of crime? It seemed to him 
that was a proposition which was inca- 
pable of being sustained; and that was 
why he opposed it in the Select Com- 
mittee, and the great majority of the 
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Committee opposed it. The House could 
pass no Criminal Law upon any subject 
whatever, if it were insisted upon as a 
condition to precede it that they should 
examine into all the causes of the offences 
with which they proposed to deal. For 
instance, what were the causes that led 
to murder? The causes that led to 
murder were love, jealousy, hate—every 
passion which animated the human 
breast ; and if they were to pass no 
Statute for the punishment of murder 
until they had investigated the causes 
and the operation of all those passions, 
they would never pass any Bill at all. 
Therefore, when his hon. Friend pro- 
posed that they should not proceed to 
legislate until they had investigated the 
causes of crime, he, for one, thought 
that was not a subject which could be 
investigated or dealt with by that House. 
Then his hon. Friend had said various 
things that led to the belief that there 
was not even-handed justice between 
different classes. Now, he agreed with 
his hon. Friend that that would be the 
greatest of all evils, and the Committee 
certainly considered that question— 
whether they did so efficiently or not, 
was another thing. This much he could 
say—that they were constantly altering 
the Bill in that direction, and he believed 
it would be found that the measure bore 
traces throughout of that spirit. Many 
clauses were altered for the purpose of 
putting officers on the same footing as 
men, and he did not remember that his 
hon. Friend proposed any clause bearing 
on the point. He was sorry that his 
hon. Friend had not attempted to amend 
the Bill by putting down some Amend- 
ments on the Paper; because the Com- 
mittee upstairs and the present Com- 
mittee would certainly consider most 
carefully and favourably any Amend- 
ments from the hon. Member. But to 
attack the Bill and the Committee in 
the way the hon. Member bad done, he 
could not agree with or think to be well 
founded. 

Mr. J. HOLMS begged pardon for 
interrupting. He never attacked the 
Committee in the slightest degree. He 
only ventured to say that they came to 
the conclusion that they had not time to 
take evidence, and so proceeded at once 
to the work of codification. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT could 
not quite agree in the accuracy of that 
statement. No doubt, codification was 
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the main line of the Bill; but still, es- 
pecially on the very point to which he 
had referred, the Committee did not 
merely codify but made considerable 
alterations. If his hon. Friend could 
have given them the advantage more 
often of his assistance, the Bill, no doubt, 
might have been made more effectual in 
that direction; but the Committee would 
also be very glad if he would put down 
any Amendments now which would tend 
to remove from the Bill any trace of 
want of even-handed justice. It had 
escaped his own examination if there 
was that want of even-handed justice. 
His hon. Friend had suggested one or 
two other matters to which he would not 
refer in detail, because they were matters 
with which the present Committee were 
perfectly well able to deal. His hon. 
Friend had only to put down Amend- 
ments to them, and his knowledge and 
ability, especially in relation to all mat- 
ters connected with the Army, which 
everyone must recognize, would certainly 
secure for them a very favourable ac- 
ceptance. But to propose that the con- 
sideration of the Bill should be deferred 
until the House had investigated the 
causes of crime, was a proposition which 
they could not accept, and one which, 
practically, could never be carried out. 
No doubt, the Committee was not what 
was called an evidence Committee. The 
task it undertook really was to examine 
the Bill submitted by the Government. 
He never regarded its duty as anything 
else; and he certainly would not have 
become a Member of that Committee, 
still less would he have accepted the 
Chairmanship, if the task set before 
them had been to investigate the princi- 
ples of Military Law, and the causes of 
the crimes with which it dealt. Their 
real task was to investigate the Mutiny 
Act, and to see what Amendments could 
be made in it; and he could not see that 
evidence would have assisted them much 
in that task. His hon. Friend had not 
even indicated the character of the evi- 
dence which he had proposed to have 
called with reference to the causes of 
crime. He spoke of chaplains of gaols ; 
but that was the only indieation he gave 
of the sort of evidence he wanted to take. 
For his own part, he was convinced that 
that was an inquiry which the Com- 
mittee could not have carried out. In 
examining the Bill itself, on the other 
hand, the Members of the Committee 
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were quite as capable of judging whether 
its clauses did or did not secure even- 
handed justice as any witnesses that 
could have been called before them. 
Therefore, for his part, he hoped the 
Committee would continue the discussion 
of this important Bill, making such 
alterations as they might deem necessary. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT was 
extremely surprised at the statement of 
the hon. Member (Mr. J. Holms). He 
would ask him and the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan), who 
had been cheering him, how on earth the 
Business of the House was to go on if, 
in the middle of a Committee of this 
kind, after a Bill had passed the first 
reading and the second reading, and had 
been partly through Committee, they 
were to have such Motions as this 
brought forward? He always listened 
to the hon. Member with pleasure, espe- 
cially on all questions connected with the 
Army; but his speech was one which 
should have been made on the second 
reading. What would the Irish Mem- 
bers have said if an Irish Bill were in 
Committee, and it was proposed to stop 
its further progress in this way? Would 
they not say that it was an attempt, on 
the part of the Conservative Members, to 
prevent justice from being done to Ire- 
land? ‘This was a most important Bill; 
and no one knew better than the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway that it 
was essential it should be passed that 
Session. Therefore, he hoped that they 
would delay no further; but that the 
Motion would be withdrawn, the Com- 
mittee proceeded with, and any Amend- 
ments which the hon. Member (Mr. J. 
Holms) might wish to make could then 
be discussed. 

Masor NOLAN pointed out that the 
argument as to Irish measures was not 
at all applicable, for Irish measures never 
were allowed to get into Committee. 
He had been assailed for giving a single 
cheer, and he therefore would explain 
why he gave it. The hon. Member (Mr. 
J. Holms) had, on various occasions, 
put forward exceedingly clear and 
straightforward views on military ad- 
ministration. As he understood these 
views, hishon. Friend wished to make our 
Army more like the Continental Armies, 
and to give the country a powerful Army 
instead of a weak one. He supported 
thoseviews, because he believed they were 
in the right direction. The present Bill 
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tried to stop wholesale desertion and re- 
enlistment by severe punishments ; while 
his hon. Friend wished to do away with 
those crimes, as he understood, by en- 
listing a superior class of men in the 
Army. They would only get those men to 
join by offering them advantages superior 
to those at present offered. He cheered, 
because he thought his hon. Friend, 
generally right on military matters, was 
especially right on the present occasion. 

Masor O’BEIRNE quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend (Mr. J. Holms). The 
Committee was, more or less, a sham. 
That was his opinion of it. Its time was 
so limited that it could not discuss very 
many most important questions. That 
assertion the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) could 
not deny, for the statement was quoted 
from the opening paragraph of the Re- 
port of the Committee. He brought the 
question of Courts of Appeal at the very 
outset of the proceedings before the 
Committee, and the Chairman then said 
that they could not go into the matter, 
as important evidence would otherwise 
have to be taken as to whether or no 
there should be Courts of Appeal in the 
Army. He should have thought it a 
most important question to decide; but 
the Chairman decided against discussing 
it. He did not agree with the necessity 
of passing the Bill this year. It would 
make no difference to the Army whether 
it would be discussed this year or next. 
He thought it very desirable that a Com- 
mittee should sit again, and gothoroughly 
into this Bill. Another point never dis- 
cussed was the subject of flogging. He 
was quite opposed to it, for it did not 
exist in any foreign Army; and why it 
should exist in ours he was at a loss to 
understand. The whole proceedings of 
the Committee were too hurried, for they 
were bound to have their Report ready 
by the 15th of July, and everything was 
pressec on to suit that date. He might 
remind the Committee also that the 
present Bill contained the same perplex- 
ing and involved legal phraseology as 
the old Act, although one of the objects 
of this consolidating measure was to 
simplify and amend the language of the 
Mutiny Acts. Surely, at the present 
time, when men were only enlisted for 
short periods of service, they should 
make their military Acts as simple and 
concise as possible. He should heartily 
support the Motion. 
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Coronet STANLEY thought he need 
add little to what had been already said 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet be- 
hind him (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) and 
his hon. and learned Friend opposite (Sir 
William Harcourt). He could not help 
regretting, however—though he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Holms) 
would understand he did it with no per- 
sonal feeling whatever—that the hon. 
Gentleman should have brought forward 
this Motion without observing the ordi- 
nary courtesy of informing either the 
House or the Member in charge of the 
Bill of his intention to do so. Had 
the hon. Member given Notice of his 
intention to make a statement of a 
general character, he might have pro- 
vided himself, better than he was armed 
at the present time, with arguments 
which might have removed his objec- 
tions. In many respects the hon. Mem- 
ber would find that the Bill did not 
deserve the character which he had at- 
tributed to it. In the clause punishing 
desertion material differences had been 
made. Although desertion was still 
visited by severe punishments, yet, 
nevertheless, many amendments had 
been made in the law in order to mitigate 
its severity, and to give men who got 
intotrouble the opportunity of redeeming 
their character. In regard to non-com- 
missioned officers, the hon, Gentleman 
had either mistaken the matter or had 
not taken ordinary pains to acquaint 
himself with the provisions of the Bill. 
The hon. Member read some extracts 
from a letter, in which the position of a 
non-commissioned officer was said to de- 
pend upon the mere breath of his com- 
mander. Although that might have 
been thecase heretofore, the hon. Member 
had overlooked the fact that in the Bill 
was a clause which distinctly, and for 
the first time, gave the non-commissioned 
officer the right to appeal to a court 
martial from any decision by his colonel. 
Again, it was by no means the case that 
punishments had been made more severe. 
Lhe powers of courts martial had been 
enlarged, the power of giving cumula- 
tive sentences had been very much re- 
stricted ; and throughout the Bill an en- 
deavour had been made, while keeping 
the punishments sufficiently clear for the 
purpose they were intended to serve, to 
make them less severe than they had 
been in former Acts. With regard to 
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Bill had been dealt with by the Select 
Committee, he had already more than 
once explained to the House the position 
in which he found himself on his acces- 
sion to Office. A promise had been given 
that the old Mutiny Act should not be 
again presented to the House. A Com- 
mittee was appointed; but it was not 
possible, in the time at command, to 
bring all the provisions relative to en- 
listment, &c. before the Committee. 
Part of the matter, therefore, was sub- 
mitted to them; and he stated to the 
House, on the earliest opportunity 
afforded him, that, on full consideration, 
he thought he would be better carrying 
out the wish of the House and of Par- 
liament by laying the remainder of the 
Bill before them, and by taking the dis- 
cussion in Committee of the House. 
That course enabled the House to pro- 
ceed at once with the amendment of the 
Bill, instead of having to defer it for 
another year. If there had been any 
refusal of discussion in Committee, or if 
there had been any attempt in any way 
to force the Bill upon the House without 
amendment, or if any disposition had 
been shown, either on one side of the 
House.or on the other, to close the dis- 
cussion, he could have understood the 
reasonableness of the course which the 
hon. Member had taken. On the con- 
trary, however, during the two days on 
which the Committee had been employed 
on the Bill, they had proceeded in a 
most business-like spirit, and with a 
feeling of conciliation on both sides of 
the House, with the result that they 
were now making what he hoped would 
bea goodlaw. ‘The Bill was in no sense 
one of a Party character, and he did 
trust that the Government would be 
supported in its desire to proceed with it. 

Mr. E. JENKINS, though he agreed 
with the remarks of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
J. Holms), could not quite feel that this 
was the proper time for making them. 
But his hon. Friend troubled the House 
very seldom ; and, as they all knew, he 
was actuated in all that he did by a very 
strong sense of duty. He hoped that 
this discussion, after all, might be of 
some use, and might facilitate the pass- 
ing of this Bill, by securing from theright 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite the 
offer of substantial concessionson several 
points. There could be no doubt that 
the remark of hishon. and gallant Friend 
(Major Nolan) had great weight. The 
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minds of persons desirous to enter the 
Army must be affected by the character 
of the discipline to which they would be 
subjected; and if it should, unfortu- 
nately, get abroad, first permeating the 
Army itself, and then disseminated from 
it amongst the people, that the rules 
and regulations were at all unfair, or at 
all tended towards injustice, the effect 
would be very disastrous upon those 
who might otherwise wish to join. 
He was only anxious that there should 
be a thorough discussion. Up to that 
time the discussion had certainly been 
conducted in a business-like manner, 
and he would, therefore, advise his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion. At the 
same time, he would ask the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to consider whe- 
ther he could not accept some of the 
suggestions as to courts martial, and so 
enable the Committee very quickly to 
dispose of a number of clauses. The 
proceedings of courts martial should be 
subjected to a certain amount of legal 
oversight and revision, and they ought 
to have a proper, efficient, and able 
Judge Advocate General, with a com- 
petent staff. He hoped before long to 
hear some assurance from the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that he would 
do something to insure that in all courts 
martial there should be every chance of 
doing every possible justice. 

CotoneL MURE must say there was 
a good deal in the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Holms). He must 
regret that it was not consistent with 
the work of that Committee—of which 
he was a Member—to make a thorough 
investigation of the Military Law, espe- 
cially when they remembered the very 
ancient character of the Mutiny Act. 
He wished he could think that the rules 
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and regulations of the Army had any 
influence on enlistment. All, however, 
who were conversant with it knew that 
that was not so. The men who at pre- 
sent joined the Army usually enlisted 
through starvation, and they were not, 
unfortunately, of a class whose deci- 
sions were formed by any consideration 
as to the character of the Mutiny 
Act. Being men of this character, 
it was necessary to have very strict 
discipline; and although he was en- 
tirely opposed-to excessive punishments, 
he did not think that the existing scale, 
in view of the present character of the 
Army, could be very much relaxed. 
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One other thing he did wish to point 
out. In the Committee upstairs it was 
understood that their work was to be 
mainly consolidation; but it was also 
clearly understood that when the Bill 
got into Committee of the House, a 
thorough investigation and revision was 
to be made. He must complain of the 
fact that this arrangement had not been 
carried out. Whenever Amendments 
were suggested, the answer was that the’ 
proposal was an alteration of the old 
Act, or the old Articles. That was not 
the temper which he had expected from 
this Committee. There was not that 
earnest desire for improvement which he 
had expected from the front Bench of 
the Opposition—the progressive Liberal 
Bench. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Sir William Harcourt) had shown 
no desire to help forward Amendments; 
but had constantly said, with Shylock, 
that it was not in the bond. They were 
now making a law for all time; and he 
was bound to say he did not congratu- 
late himself on the progress they were 
making. He did not, at the same time, 
entirely agree with the hon. Member 
(Mr. J. Holms), who, apparently, was 
not thoroughly acquainted with the 
Army. Would he, for instance, as he 
rather indicated by the passages he 
quoted, make no difference between the 
case of a private striking an officer and 
an Officer striking a private? Again, he 
complained of the reduction of non-com- 
missioned officers for ill-conduct. But 
if the hon. Member had a foreman who 
behaved himself ill, would he refrain 
from dismissing him because the dis- 
missal might be his social ruin? A 
non-commissioned officer was in a better 
position than the foreman, indeed, be- 
cause he had a right of appeal. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would not divide, 
especia!ly as he could gain nothing by it. 
Sm ALEXANDER GORDON also 
hoped that course would be taken, al- 
though if anything could make him 
support his hon. Friend, it was the fact 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had hitherto failed to lay on the 
Table the alteration by which he pro- 
posed to bring this Act within the lines 
of the Constitution. Before going into 
Committee he pointed out to the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that the 
Bill at present violated the principles of 
the Constitution in regard to the rela- 
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Parliament. On finding that it was. so, 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
promised to alter the clause, and on that 
understanding he withdrew his Amend- 
ment. As yet, however, that alteration 
had not been laid on the Table; and he 
did think it was trifling with the House 
to defer its production any longer. 

Ooronen STANLEY. replied, that 
what he undertook to do was to strike 
out Clause 178 when they arrived at it, 
and to deal with the matter by the in- 
sertion of the old clause, as it at present 
stood, in the Act. He regretted that 
clause had not yet appeared on the 
Paper; but as he would have other 
verbal Amendments to move, he de- 
ferred putting it down until they were 
ready also. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, his/hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. Holms) had been a good deal 
abused for doing what he conceived to 
be his duty. In his opinion, however, 
the hon. Member had very fairly justi- 
fied his own position; and he had cer- 
tainly stood up for it like a man and a 
Member of Parliament—a combination 
much to be admired. He was sorry the 
hon, and learned Gentleman (SirWilliam 
Harcourt) had left the Committee; be- 
cause he wished to tell him that he did 
not altogether approve of one of their 
own side administering reproofs in the 
manner that he had done. He was not 
even content with administering advice 
and reproof, but he went further, and 
suggested that his hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Holms) wanted a Committee to inquire 
into all the causes of crime, and pro- 
ceeded to enumerate, for the sake of 
ridicule, many indirect causes, such as 
love, hate, self-interest, &c. That was 
by no means correct. His hon. Friend 
wished for an inquiry into the causes of 
military crime—of those offences which, 
in the eyes of civilians, were not crimes 
at all, though they might be military of- 
fences. Did they not all know that great 
good would be done by such an inquiry ? 
His hon. Friend, and other business 
men like him, might have inquired how 
far petty oppressions and the ignorance 
of the non-commissioned officers were re- 
sponsible for the enormous number of 
military crimes, and the inquiry would 
have. been a very proper one. The 


Committee upstairs did not go into these 
subjects, because they had not time; 
aud that of itself, now that they had the 
Bill under discussion, should make them 
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uncommonly tender and careful how 
they decided upon the Amendments now 
before them, and should also protect his 
hon. Friend from a lecture for doing 
what he conceived it to be his duty 
to do. 

Greyeran SHUTE was not much 
enamoured of the Bill, for it neither 
simplified, so far as officers and soldiers 
were concerned, nor abbreviated the pre- 
sentlaw. But he was not surprised that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
William Harcourt) felt a little hurt at 
the remarks which had been made, for, 
as a Member of the Committee, he 
could testify that it was- impossible 
that any Chairman could have shown 
greater tact in dealing with the Bill 
in the Select Committee, or greater 
knowledge on the subject for one who 
was not a military man. In the short 
time allowed them more, certainly, could 
not have been done than was accomp- 
lished. He did not altogether agree 
with the last speaker. The Mutiny Act 
was intended to ensure more exemplary 
aud speedy punishments for breaches of 
discipline than could be obtained by the 
Civil Law ; and though its enactments 
might appear to be severe to civilians, 
they were forced to be severe. The 
court martial system, in his opinion, 
had been seriously injured by the tinker- 
ing of indifferent lawyers, many of whom 
were utterly ignorant of the require- 
ments of discipline, and not particularly 
well up even in their own profession. 
The Army wanted discipline, while law- 
yers thought only of the puuishment 
for, and the repression of, such offences 
as would in Criminal Law be considered 
crimes. Courts martial, then, should be 
real Courts of Justice, unfettered by the 
minor quibbles of. the law, which might 
render the conviction of unquestionably 
guilty offenders less certain. When he 
tirst knew the Army an innocent man 
would always prefer trial by a court 
martial, while the guilty « ne liked to be 
sent to a Civil Court. He did hope, 
therefore, that in considering this Bill 
the Committee would look rather to the 
requirements of discipline, than merely 
to the repression of crime in the civil 
sense of that term. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER knew that 
the gallant General (General Shute) was 
always inclined to take avery harsh and 
severe view of questions of this kind ; 
and he never remembered an occasion 
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when, either by chance or accident, he 
said anything in favour of relaxing 
Military Law. Once, on the trial of a 
political prisoner in Ireland, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had regretted 
that he had no power to order the 
prisoner a whipping at the cart’s tail. 
He did trust, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee would look with very great sus- 
picion upon his evidence. Both the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Stanley) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) had entirely evaded the main 
justification for this Motion, which was 
that the Government, after a pledge of 
the most distinct and emphatic character 
that the Select Committee should tho- 
roughly revise and reform the Military 
Law, had not kept their pledge. Why 
was that? Had the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman no apologies to offer 
to the House for the broken promises of 
his Predecessors? If no explanation 
were offered, the Committee would be 
perfectly justified in a refusal to proceed 
with the Bill; for his hon. Friend (Mr. 
J. Holms) had given chapter and verse 
for his statements, and had shown that 
on many occasions Amendments were 
withdrawn because of those pledges. 
Now, it was found that the Committee 
which set out to improve the law had 
simply occupied themselves in its codifi- 
cation, with the result that they had 
actually perpetuated and stereotyped the 
very things against which these Amend- 
ments were protests. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) asked 
whether the Criminal Code Bill was to 
be set aside until they had ascertained 
the causes of crime? His reply was, 
that they had already repeatedly in- 
quired into the causes of civil crime, but 
that they had not taken the same pains 
with military crimes; and for that rea- 
son had not been able to enact laws cal- 
culated to improve the condition and 
character of the Army. The prevention 
of crime ought to be as much the object 
of the Mutiny Act as its punishment. It 
ought, also, to enact the law in clear, 
plain, and simple language. An appeal 
had been made to the Government to 
see that this was done in the present 
Bill, and a promise was given. In what 
respect had that promise been carried 
out? In none whatever. In the Select 
Committee hon. Members who wished 
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to go into the matter were told that the 
Bill was simply intended to codify the 
different clauses of the old Mutiny Acts. 
So far from being business-like, the 
conduct of the Committee had been, up 
to the present, the very reverse; for it - 
had simply stereotyped things against 
which many of them had vainly pro- 
tested time after time before. They 
ought to inquire into the circumstances 
which led to the commission of offences 
in the Army before they proceeded to 
draw up a Code to punish them; and 
they ought to take care that the matter 
was fully and amply investigated, not 
merely by calling military testimony, 
but by taking impartial evidence, espe- 
cially with regard to the punishments 
inflicted. Nothing of this sort had yet 
been done. His hon. Friend, he thought, 
had shown great discretion in affording 
the Committee an opportunity of ex- 
amining the Bill in detail before asking 
them to reject it; and the protest made 
against his proceeding by some hon. 
Members, who seemed to think their 
only duty was to help the Government 
to back out of its pledges, was entirely 
without reason. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he earnestly hoped that the time 
of the House would cease to be mis- 
applied in discussing so badly prepared 
a legislative measure as this Army Dis- 
cipline Bill was. There were other far 
more important questions connected with 
the Army needing the urgent and de- 
voted attention of the Secretary of 
State. No one acquainted with the state 
of the Army could help being anxious 
about its condition at the present time. 
Any military man, who saw the five 
regiments which recently embarked for 
the Cape, must be struck by the neces- 
sity for some change in their system. 


His hon. Friend (Mr. J. Holms) had 


, certainly exercised a wise discretion in 


not bringing forward his Motion until 
the Committee had had an opportunity 
of judging whether it was likely to pass 
this Bill with any satisfactory results. 
They had now been two days at work, 
yet they had made very little progress 
with this Bill; and he must also point 
out that they had not got the simplifica- 
tion and the clearness they had been 
promised in a new Mutiny Act. Why, 
then, should not the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman take back his Bill and 
amend it for next year’s re-considera- 
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tion, asking, at the same time, for an ex- 
tension of the present continuing Act 
for a few months? When the Militia 
Bill was brought in, it was accompanied 
by an explanatory Memorandum of the 
changes made; but this Bill, though 
far more important, had been thrown, 
chucked, before the Committee without 
any such explanation. They knew, also, 
not merely by rumour, that the Horse 
Guards were very much dissatisfied with 
the measure; and they surely should 
have a full opportunity of considering 
its details and submitting their views on 
the measure. He was perfectly certain 
that no soldier who knew what a 
Mutiny Bill should be would allow this 
Code to pass in its present form. Let 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Stanley) look at Clause 173, as 
an instance of the way in which the non- 
commissioned officers were treated. At 
the present time, with their short-ser- 
vice system, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that they should have the very 
best non-commissioned officers ; but so 
long as they lowered the rank of the 
non-commissioned officer, by allowing 
him to be degraded at the mere hasty 
words of the commanding officer, so long 
would they fail to get the class of men 
they wanted. There was plenty of time 
to pass a thoroughly satisfactory mea- 
sure; but, for his own part, he would 
far rather have the old Mutiny Act 
than the present measure. In that 
opinion he knew many officers would 
concur. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR would only 
trouble the House for a minute or two 
in reference to the particular part of this 
Bill in which he took special interest 
—punishment of soldiers by flogging. 
Some of his hon. Friends from Ireland 
—especially the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), and the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power)-—when this 
Mutiny Act was before the House last 
year, were in favour of offering a very 
determined resistance to these clauses, 
word by word and line by line. They 
wanted to move the reduction of the 
lashes from 40 to 39, and from 39 to 88, 
and so on. He ventured, however, to 
advise them not to take that course, as 
he did not think it was the best way to 
meet the evil. He reminded them that 
the Government were pledged to give the 
Act a thorough overhauling in all re- 
spects, and to introduce a new Bill; and 
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he told them that after that had been 
done he did not believe the flogging 
clauses would be again offered to them. 
His hon. Friends accepted his advice, 
and withdrew their Amendments. Now, 
he asked whether it was fair of the Go- 
vernment to Parliament, or to the Irish 
Members, or fair even to himself, to 
allow that to be done when they had no 
intention of going into these matters in 
the Committee, and, as a matter of fact, 
never did go into them at all. For when 
he asked some of his Friends on the 
Committee, taking great interest in the 
matter, what was being done about the 
flogging clauses, he was told that they 
were not to be discussed at all. He 
certainly was justified in believing that 
the Government were pledged to go into 
the matter; for he found, on turning 
back to Hansard, that these were the 
words of Mr. Secretary Hardy, now Lord 
Cranbrook— 

‘* He had asked the House to pass the Bill in 
its present shape under the following state of 
things :—It was going to be referred to a Com- 
mittee. He certainly asked the Com- 
mittee, as far as they possibly could, to pass the 
Bill in its present shape, with the view that 
there might be a thorough investigation here- 
after into the whole subject.”—[3 Hansard, 
ccexxxix. 46.] 

Whether the Committee that was struck 
gave satisfaction to anyone but them- 
selves he did not know; but it was cer- 
tainly the fact that many Gentlemen 
were very dissatisfied with the result of 
the labours of that Committee. It had 
simply given them a codification of the 
Mutiny Act and of the Articles of War. 
There was no reason for all this haste. 
They had gone on with this very con- 
fused and stupid old Mutiny Act for a 
great many years, and they could very 
well go on with it for one, two, or even 
three years more. But what they did 
want to do was not merely to pass an 
indifferent Bill, but to make the law as 
perfect as possible. The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) asked what was the good 
of taking evidence? He replied, that 
there was ground for asking for evi- 
dence as to flogging. When England 
was the only civilized State in Europe 
which tortured its soldiers with the lash, 
evidence would surely have helped them 
to form an opinion whether it was still 
necessary to disgrace our Military Code 
with this punishment. It had been said 
that it was very inconvenient to bring 
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this matter forward now; but the an- 
swer to that was perfect. The hon. 
Member (Mr. J. Holms) was bound to 
come forward at the time when he 
thought his object of stopping the Bill 
was most likely to be attained. He appa- 
rently thought the Bill was a mass of con- 
fusion, and a conglomeration of impos- 
sibilities; and he probably waited till 
the House was convinced of its imper- 
fections. If his hon. Friend went to a 
gee he should certainly support 
im. 

Mr. J. HOLMS only wished to say a 
very few words in reply. The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) had suggested that he 
was a rare attendant at the meetings of 
the Select Committee. The Report 
showed, however—as# the hon. and 
learned Member would have seen had he 
taken the trouble to turn to it—that he 
was present at 10 meetings out of 12, 
when the evidence was given. He 
wished, again, to remind the Com- 
mittee that no answer whatever had 
been made to the very plain issue 
he laid before it. That was, that the 
pledges ‘given by the Government last 
year, that full investigation should be 
made into various subjects, had not been 
kept. No evidence was taken before 
the Select Committee, except of an offi- 
cial character; although in the Report 
that Committee themselves said, for in- 
stance, that they were of opinion that 
the power of commanding officers should 
be defined in the Statute, but that they 
had not before them sufficient evidence 
to enable them to decide whether such 
powers should be exempted. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) said that 
the rules and regulations had no effect 
on enlistment, because the class from 
which their recruits at present were 
drawn was a class on the verge of starva- 
tion. That was precisely his conten- 
tion; and until the Military Law was 
changed and improved, they would 
continue only to get men to enlist when 
they were driven to do so from starvation. 
He was invited to put down Amend- 
ments; but though he would not abso- 
lutely say that the Bill could not be made 
a good Bill without taking evidence and 
going into all these different questions, 
he certainly should decline the invita- 
tion, and would reserve to himself the 
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this matter when the Bill came up for 
the third reading. He begged to with- 
draw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ARTHUR HAYTER asked if it 
would not be better to leave out the 
words in line 27, ‘‘ being an officer or 
non-commissioned officer?”” The words 
at the beginning of the clause “ every 
person subject to military law” would 
include everything ; while at the end of 
the clause the punishments were de- 
fined, ‘‘if an officer, to be cashiered. . . 
if a soldier, to suffer imprisonment.” 
The words were mere surplusage ; and 
as his right hon. and gallant Friend had 
objected, in every other case, to the in- 
sertion of the words ‘‘ non-commissioned 
officer,’’ because in the Definition Clause 
it was intended to make that included in 
the word ‘‘soldier,”’ it would be better 
to leave them out. 


Amendment mored, in page 12, line 27, 
to leave out all the words from tho 
beginning of the line down to before the 
word ‘ wilfully.” 


Coronet STANLEY agreed that the 
Amendment would make the clause 
more in accordance with the general 
arrangement of the Bill. 

Mayor NOLAN would again ask the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman whe- 
ther the Committee would be permitted 
to discuss the prices paid for billeting ? 








He had asked the question several times 
before; he could not get an answer, and 
he could not set up a preliminary Com- 
mittee, as it required an Order from the 
Privy Council. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
marked, that they were now about to 
discuss the offence and the punishment 
without having settled the law in regard 
to billeting. The rule hitherto had been 
to make the law first, and to decide the 
punishment afterwards. 

Coronren STANLEY hoped that he 
had already given a satisfactory an- 
swer on the subject. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s desire was to discuss 
the prices of billets, and before the 
Committee came to the clauses on that 
subject the matter should be explained. 
He had been, and still was, in commu- 
nication with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the subject; and before they 
came to the clauses he would state what 


right to take the sense of the House on | course he thought the most advisable, 
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Originally, he thought of placing in the 
Bill words giving authority to the 
Secretary of State for War to adjust 
prices from time to time; but that was 
thought inadvisable. Then it was sug- 
gested that the prices should be inserted 
in the Schedule of the annual Act, and 
so afford opportunity for revision. The 
matter was still under consideration, and 
he could not give any fuller answer at 
present. 

Masor NOLAN said, this seemed to 
him to be the only clause on which he 
could raise this question. He did not 
want to discuss the prices, but only to 
know whether, when they were reached, 
the Committee would be at liberty to 
discuss them? Surely on that point the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could make 
up their minds. If the Committee could 
not discuss these prices and divide on 
them, it was very little use to talk about 
them ; and, therefore, he simply wanted 
to know whether, when they got to the 
second Schedule, they were to find their 
mouths shut ? 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm ARTHUR HAYTER suggested 
the addition of the words, in line 34, of 
‘or other civil officer.” It was pos- 
sible billets might be required for other 
persons besides the constable. The 
words were in the old Act, and it was 
very desirable that they should be in 
the Bill also. 


Amendment moved, in page 12, line 
85, after ‘‘ constable,” to insert ‘or 
other civil officer.” 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Offences in relation to Impressment of 
Carriages. 

Clause 31 (Offences in relation to the 
impressment of carriages, and their 
attendants). 

Mr. E. JENKINS moved, in order to 
put himself in Order, to leave out the 
lst sub-section. This clause, at the very 
least, required some explanation from 
either the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman or the Judge Advocate General, 
for it did not occur either in the Mutiny 
Act or in the Articles of War. He 
wished to point out, also, how very 
general the sub-section was. It said 
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whoever wilfully demanded any car- 
riage, &c., “not actually required for 
the purposes authorized by this Acf”’ 
It did not say required by proper autho- 
rity, or under proper authority. The 
purposes authorized later on also seemed 
to be very general indeed. 

CotroneLSTANLEY said, hehad never, 
either directly or indirectly, contended 
that nothing new was to be introduced 
during the process of codification. He 
had proposed these words because they 
seemed to him necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public. He could not 
conceive a graver offence than wilfully 
taking animals, vessels, &c., which were 
not actually required. Of course, the 
court which tried the case would decide 
whether the things were actually re- 
quired. They must deal with the gene- 
ral case; they could not legislate for 
the particular. 

Mr. BULWER considered the clause 
capable of amendment, in that some- 
thing ought to be said of the intent with 
which these things were taken. As the 
clause at present stood, if a man took 21 
horses when only 20 were required, he 
would have committed an offence within 
the meaning of the Act. 

Cotoyet STANLEY thought all those 
points might safely be left to the court 
martial which tried the case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. JENKINS wished to call at- 
tention to the words used a little further 
on in the clause— 

‘* Constrains any carriage to travel 


against the will of the person in charge thereof 
beyond the proper distance.”’ 


Those words were very vague. In the 
original Act the words were ‘the dis- 
tance specified by the justices’ warrant.” 
It would be, of course, proper to word 
the clause in its present way; but he 
thought it might be amended, so that it 
might read, *‘ beyond the distance speci- 
fied,”’ or ‘‘ authorized under this Act.” 
Coronet STANLEY had some doubts 
whether it would be wise to limit the 
Act in that way, or to make reference to 
any rules which might be created in 
pursuance of the Act. It was rather a 
small matter to put into an Act of Par- 
liament; but, at the same time, he quite 
agreed with the principle the hon. Mem- 
ber was upholding; and he would either 
consider the matter and deal with it on 
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the Report, or insert the words now, re- 
sgrving power to himself to alter them 
on the Report. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
marked, that former Acts of Parliament 
limited the distance to 25 miles. It 
would surely be wise to insert that pro- 
vision again. 

Mr. E. JENKINS only wished to eall 
attention to the vagueness of the words. 
He would be quite satisfied if the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would deal 
with the matter on the Report. 

CotoyeL STANLEY replied to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon), that he would not like to com- 
mit himself to an undertaking that no 
vessel should be taken more than 25 
miles. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN pointed out that 
the clause provided that the road was to 
be between such places as were specified 
in the Act, and the distance between 
such places was carefully guarded by 
another part of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


GenEeRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed, that the clause provided for 
the punishment of officers and soldiers, 
but not non-commissioned officers. The 
last words were— 

* And if a soldier, to suffer imprisonment, or 
such less punishment as is in this Act men- 
tioned.’ 


Had they yet come to a clear under- 
standing as to whether non-commis- 
sioned officer was included under the 
word ‘‘ soldier ?”’ The Definition Clause 
173 did declare soldier to cover non- 
commissioned officer ; but Clause 180 dis- 
tinctly defined soldier to exclude both 
officer and non-commissioned officer. 
Coronet STANLEY would venture to 
repeat, what he had more than once said 
before, that when they came to the Defi- 
nition Clause he would bring up words 
which should make this point clearer. 
He was not quite sure whether, as a 
matter of convenience in drafting, it was 
better to put in the words ‘‘ non-com- 
missioned officer’? wherever wanted, or 
to include it under the term “ soldier.” 
When they came to the Definition 
Clause he would bring up words to 
settle the matter. At present, the term 
‘soldier’? included non-commissioned 
officer, except when otherwise stated. 


Clause agreed to. 
Colonel Stanley 
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Offences in relation to Enlistment. 


Clause 32 (Enlistment of soldier or 
sailor discharged with ignominy or dis- 
grace). 

Masor O’BEIRNE thought the clause 
was carried too far. Ifa man were dis- 
missed as objectionable from the Navy, 
they would suppose that would unfit him 
to serve in the Land Forces. But, some 
time ago, a man deserted from the Ma- 
rines, and enlisted in the 32nd. He 
rose to the rank of non-commissioned 
officer by exemplary good conduct, 
and afterwards, on his trial for deser- 
tion, it came out that he deserted because 
he found his life unbearable from sea- 
sickness. Therefore, if a man were 
turned out of the Navy because he was 
‘‘objectionable’””—which, however, might 
really mean that he was a sufferer from 
sea-sickness—that was no reason why he 
should be tried and punished very 
severely for enlisting in another regi- 
ment. The Admiralty ought to have 
power to transfer a man from the Ma- 
rines to the Land Forces. He moved, 
in page 14, line 20, to leave out ‘or as 
objectionable.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained, that 
the word ‘ objectionable ” was perfectly 
well understood in the Navy. It did 
not apply at all to those who were, un- 
fortunately, unable to live comfortably 
at sea. A man was tried, for instance, 
for drunkenness, time after time, and at 
last he would be dismissed from the 
Navy as objectionable. Of course, it 
would be very undesirable to enlist such 
a person in the Army. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT con- 
sidered that the word ‘‘ disgrace’’ alone 
would be sufficient. He was impressed 
with the view taken by the hon. and 
gallant Member (Major O’ Beirne), that 
a man should not be punished for en- 
listing, although he had been dismissed 
from the Navy ‘as objectionable,” be- 
cause this term did not necessarily imply 
anything disgraceful. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON in- 
quired of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whether the word ‘‘objectionable”’ 
was used in the discharges of the men 
dismissed from the Navy? He regarded 
the word as being too vague. 

CotoneL MURE said, a man could not 
be dismissed from the Navy unless there 
were verystrong objectionsto his conduct; 
he could not, therefore, ‘believe that the 
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hon. and gallant Member (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) would like persons of that cha- 
racter to enter the Army. The clause 
contemplated cases of a very different 
kind to those in which the Royal Prero- 
gative was exercised, in the dismissal of 
officers for infirmity of temper and 
other disqualifications. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL contended 
that if the clause was intended to relate 
to persons who, by the Naval Discipline 
Act, might be dismissed either ‘‘ with 
disgrace”’ or ‘‘as objectionable persons,” 
the words ‘‘as objectionable” should 
remain in the clause. 

Mr. E. JENKINS found that there 
were words in the Mutiny Act which 
might be taken to include this offence ; 
but the clause was, in his opinion, an 
exceptionally severe one. It would be 
seen that the words—‘‘Or from any 
portion of the Auxiliary Forces, when 
subject to Military Law,” would apply 
to Volunteers, who he did not think 
should be prevented from entering the 
Army. His objection was to the prin- 
ciple and spirit of the clause; because, 
as the Mutiny Act provided that a 
record should be kept of every dis- 
charge from Her Majesty’s Service, the 
officers at head-quarters ought to be 
in a position to detect cases of re-enlist- 
ment. They had already passed a 
clause which rendered a man liable to 
imprisonment for making a false state- 
ment at the time of enlistment; and it 
would seem to be very harsh that a 
-court martial should try him for the 
offence of enlisting again. He considered 
the clause unnecessary, and thought that, 
before the Report, the matter should re- 
ceive the attention of the Secretary of 
State for War. 

CotoneL STANLEY regretted the 
absence of the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Holms), who, taking the strong 
view which he did with regard to deser- 
tion from the Army, would certainly 
have supported this clause, even if he 
objected to other parts of the Bill. He 
(Colonel Stanley) could not but admit 
that the clause was more stringent in its 
effect than the law hitherto existing ; but 
its object was to prevent the re-enlist- 
ment of men who could not be tried and 
punished under the Fraudulent Enlist- 
ment Act; men who were discharged 
from the Army under circumstances 
which rendered them no longer fit for 
service, With regard to the record of 
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enlistments referred to by the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), 
he granted that such a register might be 
kept of soldiers who did not enlist 
abroad; but there was no possibility of 
doing so in the case of men who enlisted 
out of the country, which would render 
such an arrangement inoperative. The 
clause under consideration only applied 
to men who were thoroughly bad—who 
had been discharged with ignominy from 
the Regular Army or Auxiliary Forces, 
or from the depét, or other analogous 
Services, or who had been dismissed from 
the Navy. Such men, who re-enlisted 
by deceit, came back into the Army only 
to swell the record of crimes in different 
regiments. He trusted that the Com- 
mittee would allow the clause to pass. 

Masor O’BEIRNE complained that 
he had not received an answer to his 
question as to whether Marines were 
ever dismissed from the Service because 
they suffered from sea sickness ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, in his reply 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman, he 
had distinctly stated that such was not 
the case. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT con- 
sidered that they should very carefully 
consider the effect of the clause, which 
struck him as being too severe. Every- 
one agreed that it was desirable to pre- 
vent the enlistment of bad men in the 
Army; but he could conceive that the 
term ‘‘ objectionable’ might be applied 
to conduct that required no punishment 
at all. It must be borne in mind that 
there were points to be considered. A 
man might, under the Naval Discipline 
Act, be legally convicted and dismissed 
from the Service with disgrace. In 
another case, he might be dismissed as 
objectionable.” Now, it was not ex- 
actly known what this word meant; and 
it would, therefore, be a serious thing to 
add it to a penal Statute. He could 
conceive the case of a troublesome, re- 
fractory boy, of not more than 12 or 14 
years of age, who perhaps seven years 
after he had been dismissed from the 
Navy as objectionable might enlist in 
the Army. This boy might have en- 
tirely changed and become a very well- 
conducted man; but, all of a sudden, he 
would find himself liable to penal ser- 
vitude. He did not think that this pro- 
vision should be introduced into the 
Bill; and considered that the best way 
to meet the case would be to take from 
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every man a declaration that he had not 
before served in the Army or Navy, and 
punish him if he made a false declara- 
tion, which would be a definite offence. 
For the reasons stated, he suggested 
that the clause should be postponed and 
re-considered. 

Cotonet NORTH suggested that the 
best way to deal with the case of deser- 
tionsfrom the Army was by a return to 
the system of marking, which in for- 
mer days was the terror of deserters. 
There was no cruelty whatever in the act 
of marking a man; but the system had 
been done away with not by order of 
the House of Commons, but by the 
Act of Lord Cardwell, then Secretary 
of State for War, acting on the re- 
commendation of a Royal Commission, 
which sat to consider the subject. The 
object of marking was the protection of 
the country from a system of fraud 
practised by men who enlisted first in the 
Army, then in the Militia, and so on, 
going from one regiment to the other ; 
and to this effect was the answer given 
by Mr. Cardwell, when Secretary of 
State for War, who, when his opinion 
was asked as to whether marking ought 
to be regarded as a system of punish- 
ment, replied that— 
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“He did not think it ought. It was not for 
the purpose of punishment, but for the preven- 
tion of fraud. So that the second infliction of 
it was wrong, and he felt no doubt that His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief would 
be of the same opinion.” 


He (Colonel Mure) entirely agreed that 
there was no necessity for the second 
marking. Again, the Royal Commission 
which sat to consider the subject had 
said that the 


“Use of the term ‘branding’ had led to the 
erroncous impression that the marking was done 
in a cruel manner.”’ 


And the Report went on to say that— 


‘* The real objeet of the marking is not the 
punishment of the offender, but the protection 
of the public, who are frequently defrauded of 
bounty on the re-enlistment of discharged men 
who have brought discredit on the regiment to 
which they belonged, and are no longer likely 
to be useful to the Public Service.” 


They also stated in their Report— 


“It is the system of tempting recruits by 
bounties, without any previdus inquiry into 
their character, which is the chief cause of 
fraudulent enlistment; and if; as we have rea- 
son to hope, measures can be taken to reform 
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this system, all motive for continuing a practice, 
which nothing but necessity can justify, will 
cease to exist.” 

He considered that at no previous period 
was more trouble taken then at the pre- 
sent moment to inquire into the previous 
character of recruits for the Army, not- 
withstanding desertion was on the in- 
crease, and he quoted the Report of the 
Inspector General of Recruiting for 
January, 1878, to show that unless 
there was some efficient safeguard of 
the public purse, the evil of desertion 
was likely to continue, to the great 
detriment of the Service. It would 
be seen, from the Return annexed to 
the Report, that the number of deser- 
tions had increased this year to 2,621, as 
compared with 2,337 in the year pre- 
vious. He wouldremind the Committee 
that in the year 1871, when marking 
was abolished, the desertions increased 
to 1,382, and that since then they had 
risen to 2,690 for 1872, 2,531 for the 
year 1873, while for the year 1878 there 
were no less than 2,560 desertions. 
In short, in 1870, when marking was 
the rule, the number of dese:ters was 
3,171; in 1878, 5,416. Then there was 
the crime of making away with the kits, 
and the number of these offences had 
risen from 1,135 in 1871 to 2,772 in 
1878. The men who conmitted this 
fraud upon the public were described 
by Sir Henry Thring before the Com- 
mittee as— 

“A set of loafing vagabonds in the Army, 
the most troublesome, I believe, of all military 
offenders, men constantly going from one regi- 
ment to another. They desert from one regi- 
ment and enlist in another without giving no- 
tice that they belong to the Army, und they 
thereupon get a free kit and a number of ad- 
vantages ; and so they go on leading a sort of 
vagabond life.’’ 

He wished, also, to point out that besides 
the cost of the kits of which the public 
were defrauded—the Secretary of State 
for War had referred to a case in which 
a man had enlisted in 13 different regi- 
ments, and had, consequently, ‘received 
13 new kits—the country had to pay for 
the enormous expense of taking and 
punishing the men who were guilty of 
this crime. His object in suggesting a 
return to the system of marking was no 
other than the protection of the rate- 
payers of the country. He, therefore, 
hoped that either that system, or some 
efficient method, would be adopted in 
future; for, besides the enormous ex- 
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pense of recapturing deserters, until this 
was done our endeavours to get respect- 
able men to join the Army would be 
fruitless. 

Cotoyet STANLEY, desiring to save 
trouble to the Committee, was willing to 
leave out the words objected to; but in 
order to render the clause more clear, 
he would ask the Committee to assent 
to the insertion, in line 21, after the 
word ‘forces,’ of the words “ without 
declaring the circumstances of his dis- 
charge.” 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, 
there could be no doubt that desertion 
and re-enlistment was one of the greatest 
evils existing in the Army, and that the 
means hitherto devised had been insuffi- 
cient for the purpose of checking it. 

Masor O’BEIRNE rose to Order. 
The word ‘desertion’? was not men- 
tioned in the clause under consideration. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that a more 
suitable opportunity of raising this 
question would occur when Clause 34 
was reached. He would point out to 
the Committee that the clause now 
before them was directed against im- 
proper persons entering the Army, who 
were referred to as persons previously 
discharged from the Army. He could 
scarcely, therefore, see the immediate 
relevancy of the observations of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sunderland 
(Sir Henry Havelock), which, as he had 
already said, would be more suitably 
applied to Ciause 34. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK thought 
that the Committee would see that his 
remarks were properly made at that 
stage of the Bill, when they were 
dealing with the offence of entering the 
Army again after discharge, with a 
view to its prevention. ‘This matter 
which had, to a great extent, already 
occupied the attention of the Committee, 
was one of such serious importance that 
he ventured to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the evidence given by the 
Commander-in-Chief before the Royal 
Commission. The questions were put 
by himself (Sir Henry Havelock) ; but, 
before referring to them, he wished to 
point out that from the circumstance 
that the punishment of the crime of de- 
sertion in the face of the enemy was in 
our Service death, there had grown up 
a popular feeling in favour of the de- 
serter. But that crime was not included 
in the present use of the word ‘“deser- 
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tion,’ which simply implied a fraudu- 
lent breach of contract entered into with 
the Service; an act, in itself, essentially 
and notoriously disgraceful. He was, 
therefore, sure that when this was 
clearly understood by the public there 
would not remain a shadow of sym- 
pathy for a man who had committed 
this crime, who would thenceforward 
be regarded as a thoroughly disgraceful 
and fraudulent person. Proceeding to 
another part of the question—the sys- 
tem of branding—it was supposed by 
many persons who knew nothing about 
the matter that officers were in the habit 
of binding a man hand-and-foot, throw- 
ing him upon his face, and byandin 

him with a hot iron. But the truth was, 
the marking was done by the much 
more simple and painless process of tat- 
tooing, generally on the left breasts— 
the pain in that case being no more 
than would be felt on pricking a finger 
with a pin. When the House deprived 
itself of that means of checking fraudu- 
lent enlistment, the public purse by 
that act suffered to the extent of 
£320,000 a-year, and would continue to 
do so until a remedy was discovered. 
But to return to the opinion of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, who was asked the Question— 


‘‘ Without in any degree assenting to a re- 
turn to the system of marking which is now 
obsolete, is it your opinion that such marking 


9) 


was effective ? 
His Royal Highness replied— 


“T think it would be a very good plan; 
I see no reason why it should not be adopted.” 


And, again, he said, in reply to another 
Question— 

“T do not think there would be any hardship 
in this; it would draw the attention of the 
medical officer to the fact.” 


Now, the remedy for the evil in ques- 
tion was that it should be understood 
that the House was in favour of a system 
of marking by vaccination, which would 
for the future indicate that a man, pre- 
senting himself with such mark upon 
him, had been a soldier, and draw at- 
tention to the circumstances in which he 
was discharged. This would have the 
effect of saving the country the large 
sum of £320,000 a-year. But the ad- 


vantage was not to be measured entirely 
by its pecuniary result; for anything 
which tended to check desertion and 
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re-enlistment in the Army would be 
entirely in favour of the good soldier— 
the man who endeavoured to do his 
duty, and who was now the greatest 
sufferer by the fact that this fraudulent 
re-enlistment escaped notice. He thought 
the Committee was much indebted to 
the hon. and gallant Member for Oxford- 
shire (Colonel North) for having drawn 
attention to the subject, and trusted 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
would devise some efficient means of 
checking the evil. 

CotoneL ARBUTHNOT thought it 
well, as the discussion had turned upon 
the means by which the offence of fraudu- 
lent desertion and enlistment in the Army 
could be prevented, to point out that 
those who were instrumental in bringing 
in the soldiers guilty of that offence, 
might, in his opinion, be very properly 
called upon to exercise greater circum- 
spection in the men whom they selected. 
He had no doubt that in many cases the 
recruiting sergeants were very well 
aware that the men enlisted by them 
had been soldiers before; and he (Colonel 
Arbuthnot) had himself, on more than 
one occasion, refused to enlist men who 
had been brought up by the sergeant 
for enlistment, because it was evident to 
anyone that the men knew something 
of military drill. One good step, he 
thought, in the right direction would be 
that alittle care should be exercised in 
the granting of sums of money for en- 
listments. He quite held with the 
granting of money to those who dis- 
covered deserters ; but considered it un- 
desirable that pecuniary rewards should 
be given to anybody in connection 
with the enlistment of a soldier, until 
that soldier had been for some time 
under examination ; and he had himself 
known of cases in which money so 
granted had been taken back again. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out, that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was de- 
parting from the subject before the Com- 
mittee in referring to the question of 
bounties. 

Co.oneL ARBUTHNOT was simply 
showing how these improper enlistments 
could best be prevented. But he would 
pass to another point. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel 
North) had read from a Report in which 
it was said that by the system of boun- 
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cedents of soldiers, desertion was ver 

much encouraged. He (Colonel Arbuth- 
not) did not see why a man, on offering 
himself for enlistment, should not be 
obliged to bring a character of some 
sort, or furnish a reference, in exactly 
the same way as demanded from ser- 
vants engaged by private individuals. 
There would be a great advantage in 
this; because, if reference was given to 
persons who had known the recruit from 
his early youth, a stop would be put to 
the practice of children enlisting as men. 
It would, by this means, be very easy 
to discover whether the person presenting 
himself was of the age which he pro- 
fessed to be, or whether, as was often 
the case, he was three or four years 





younger. He ventured to think that 
the civil magistrates might do a great 
deal in the way of assisting to stop this 
practice; but he was aware that the 
various benches of magistrates took very 
different views concerning the gravity of 








ties, without due inquiry as to the ante- 
Sir Henry Havelock 


the crime, and, in some cases, were in- 
clined to act in an unduly lenient man- 
ner, from an unaccountable feeling of 
opposition to the military a:uthorities. 
He remembered a case in which, finding 
that a man taken before them had not 
received his proper punishment, he had 
written, pointing out the gravity of the 
offence, and suggesting that he should 
have received a proper punishment. 
A rather sharp letter was received in 
reply, telling him, in effect, that he, as 
a civil magistrate, understood the case 
best. He (Colonel Arbuthnot) wrote an 
apologetic reply, as magistrate of Quarter 
Sessions in another county, in answer 
to which he received a very different 
letter, and the next two men whom he 
sent up received considerably more 
punishment than had been formerly 
awarded. With regard to the making 
away with kits, he was not quite sure 
whether the Bill dealt with the point so 
far as concerned the receivers, who were 
as much to blame as those who sold the 
articles. If that was not the case, he 
thought some provision should be intro- 
duced to meet the case of receivers, 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
conceived that it would be departing 
from the proper subject before the Com- 
mittee tocontinuethe discussion upon frau- 
dulent re-enlistment, concerning which 
a great deal would have to be said. The 
clause appeared to him to be misplaced, 
It dealt with an offenee in relation to 
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enlistment; but it was enlistment from 
civil life, and quite distinct from fraudu- 
lent enlistment, It appeared to him 
that the clause, which related to the 
offence of enlisting a recruit by means 
of false declarations, ought to be a clause 
under the general heading of fraudulent 
enlistments, and that the offence provided 
for by Clause 34, which dealt with en- 
listment in the active sense of engaging 
a man in the Service, might be brought 
under the head of miscellaneous offences 
elsewhere in the Bill. Unless this was 
done, he foresaw that considerable con- 
fusion would arise with regard to these 
parts of the Bill. They were dealing 
with the case of men who enlisted after 
being discharged from various branches 
of the Service with ignominy; and he 
submitted that the question of the re-en- 
listment of deserters was not before the 
Committee. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, that to raise 
the question of re-enlistment by a man 
still on the Books of the Army at that 
part of the Bill would be foreign to the 
clause before the Committee. There was 
no doubt that the tendency of the dis- 
cussion had been to exceed the limits of 
the clause, and he again pointed that 
out to the Committee. 

Sin WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
there could be no doubt that the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite (Sir Henry 
Havelock) was technically right in set- 
ting this discussion on foot; because it 
was essential that at some point in the 
Bill the Committee should discuss this 
very serious question relating to deser- 
tion and the sale of kits. That practice 
had increased, especially of late years ; 
no less than 2,800 kits having been sold, 
and 5,416 having deserted during last 
year. Even hon. Members opposed to 
the marking of soldiers had suggested 
that something should be done; and it 
was to that point he wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War. The Bill did not in any way pro- 
vide for the recognition of deserters, 
who would, therefore, escape detection, 
unless something happened to turn up 
to show that they had been in some 
other regiment. Something, therefore, 
was required by which a deserter could 
be recognized and prevented from pass- 
ing himself off as not having been in the 
Army at all. It mattered very little how 
they were marked; but they must be 
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marked in some way. He, therefore, 
trusted the Secretary of State for War 
would seriously consider the question, 
which was one of deep importance not 
only to the Army itself but to the general 
public. 

CotoneL MURE thought the discus- 
sion then going on was not absolutely 
regular. It appeared to him that the 
Committee, not only upstairs but in the 
House, had been paralyzed in its exami- 
nation of Military Law. The Committee 
upstairs were told that they were to 
receive evidence upon the subject of de- 
sertion, but were not to discuss the 
question. The Committee of the House 
had passed a Desertion Clause, and yet 
hon. Members were agreed in desiring 
that the discussion which had been 
raised should continue, even though it 
were irregular. He (Colonel Mure) 
could not understand how hon. Members 
could thus proceed, while the great evil 
of desertion was corroding and eating 
into the Army. He asked, what it was 
thought would be the feeling in the 
Army if it were known that the House 
was discussing a new Code of Military 
Law, and that it had passed a clause 
dealing with desertion without saying 
one word upon it? It would be felt 
very deeply; because it was a well- 
known fact that the best soldiers in the 
Army complained of the disgrace brought 
upon them by desertions. The fact was, 
that the question of desertion had never 
been seriously taken up by the military 
authorities. The only thing that had 
been done seriously was to withdraw 
from the Army the only protection it 
had—namely, the marking of deserters, 
a change which rendered their detection 
thencetorward almost an impossibility. 
He believed that a very considerable 
number of hon. Members would hesitate 
in going back to a system of marking ; 
there was something about the branding 
a man in early life repugnant to the feel- 
ings, especially in the case of very young 
men. He (Colonel Mure) would in no 
way submit to the marking of young 
men with the letter D, even admitting 
that they were guilty of the crime of de- 
sertion. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the question 
before the Committee being one which 
had reference to the enlistment of men 
discharged from the Service with igno- 
miny, he could not see the relevancy of 
the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman (Colonel Mure). who ap- 
peared to be raising a wholly different 
question. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, it did not 
appear to him that that was the most 
convenient place for the observations of 
the hon. and gallant Member to be made, 
as they did not strictly relate to the 
subject-matter of the clause. 

CotoneL MURE observed, that thesub- 
ject was most important; and although, 
according to the ruling of the Chair, it 
could not then be brought forward, he 
hoped that it would be fully discussed 
on Report. 

Coroner ALEXANDER suggested 
that not only every soldier, but that 
every officer entering into a regiment 
should receive a mark. Every second 
licutenant on joining, as well as every 
private, should be marked with the name 
of his regiment. A great misconception 
had arisen from the use of the word 
‘“‘ branding ;”’ but it was quite unneces- 
sary to use that term. They had heard 
from the hon. and gallant Member for 
Renfrewshire (Colonel Mure) that it 
was absolutely necessary, on the first 
conviction for desertion, to mark with 
the letter D; but the court had power 
to abstain from so doing, if they thought 
there was sufficient reason. He would 
not at that point enter into the question 
of the advisability of using the letter 
D; but would only say that it was quite 
distinct from the use of a regimental 
mark. To the use of the letter D he 
did not think the House would ever 
again consent; but he did think it very 
necessary that every soldier should be 
marked with the name of his regiment. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
urged the Secretary of State for War to 
take into consideration the suggestions 
that had been so admirably urged by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Oxfordshire 
(Colonel North). It would be well for 
a careful inquiry to be made into these 
matters. 

Mr. E. JENKINS was sorry that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War was not 
at that moment in the House; but he 
was glad to see the Judge Advocate 
General in his place, as he would be able 
to reply to the observations which he 
had to make with regard to this clause. 
The more he considered this clause the 
less he liked it; and he thought the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Member 
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for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) ought 
by that time to have had some weight, 
because the hon. and.learned Member 
agreed in supporting this Bill, and was 
the Chairman of the Committee upon 
whose recommendations this Bill had 
been drawn. He wanted to point out 
to the Committee that this clause affected 
not every person subject to the Military 
Law, as the 13th did, but every per- 
son having become subject to Military 
Law. The object was that the military 
authorities might follow into civil life 
a man who had been discharged with 
ignominy ; upon his release and entrance 
into civil life it was sought still to bring 
him under the provisions of the Act, and 
to subject him to a military court martial. 
Surely, the Bill was harsh enough as it 
stood, without the introduction of such 
extra punishment as the subjecting a 
man who had re-entered civil life to a 
court martial and a sentence of penal 
servitude. It seemed to him that this 
clause was perfectly gratuitous; for it 
provided severe and unnecessary punish- 
ment in the case of fraudulent enlist- 
ment, which offence was already pro- 
vided for by another clause. He would 
take the sense of the Committee with 
regard to the maintenance of this clause ; 
for the more he considered it the more 
he thought it was unnecessary, and un- 
duly severe. It was merely an attempt, 
by imposing penal servitude, to en- 
deavour to dissuade persons from com- 
mitting crime. Because the organization 
of the Army was imperfect, and because 
the right hon. and galiant Gentleman, 
as he had admitted, found difficulties in 
registering the name of every person 
who had been dismissed the Service 
with ignominy, undue penalties of this 
sort were tobe imposed. It was simply 
an attempt to prevent, by highly penal 
legislation, an offence which arose from 
the want of organization of the Army. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary must see that 
the clause was too severe; it was a 
clause against the general policy of 
legislation, and, indeed, it was admitted 
to be so. There was nothing in the 
present Mutiny Act or the Articles of 
War even remotely akin to it; and he 
would ask whether, in order to meet the 
difficulty of persons re-enlisting who 
had been discharged with ignominy, it 
was right to introduce a clause of such 
severity as this into an Act of Parlia- 
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ment? He could not think that this | 
; that he had only suggested that the 


was justifiable ; and he should deem it 
his duty to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon the maintenance of this 

Lorp ELCHO agreed that the ques- 
tions of desertion and enlistment were 
very important, and, in his opinion, 
should not be debated casually, but 
should be brought forward, as it was 
proposed todo, on Report. But whether 
right or wrong, as it at present existed, 
the enlistment question was most im- 
portant, for it was at the root of the 
whole military system. For that reason 
he trusted that it would have a full and 
careful discussion. Judging from the 
reports from the different regiments, 
there was an absolute necessity that the 
Government should bring forward some 
proposition on this subject. With regard 
to the question of desertion, he should 
not have thought it necessary to make 
any remarks, but for some absurd state- 
ments which had been made. No doubt, 
the present prevalence of desertion in the 
Army was a scandal and adisgrace. In 
his opinion, there must be something 
very wrong in our military system which 
produced that state of desertion. His 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
was at the head ‘of a body not unlike the 
Army—he meant the body of the police. 
He heard no question raised as to deser- 
tion from the police, or as to the necessity 
of branding the police; and he could not 
but think that if they tried, by some 
means or other, they could get men 
into the Army of the character that 
there were in the police, and then there 
would be no question about branding. 
He was entirely opposed to any branding, 
and had voted against it on previous 
occasions. There was something to him 
absolutely repulsive in having to bolster 
up their military system by branding 
men like a herd of cattle; and, although 
they had been told by his hon. and 
gallant Friend behind him that they 
should not look upon branding as 
a disgrace, but that it should be 
turned into an element of honour by a 
Crown being affixed on some part of 
the person—he did not say back or front 
—of every man that enlisted, whether 
officer or private, yet that did not, in 
his opinion, shake his abhorrence of the 
system. He had no intention of enlist- 
ing as a private, nor was it ever likely 
that he should ever have a commission 
as a second lieutenant. 
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CotoneL ALEXANDER observed, 


number of the regiment should be 
marked on each man. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s proposal was that 
every man should have a number as a 
sort of convict badge. Now, although 
he was not likely to go into the Army, 
he might possibly have a son who would 
be a second lieutenant; and he should 
object not only to branding deserters, 
but still more so should he object, if their 
system was so bad that they had to brand 
both officers and privates. He objected 
to branding with the Crown, or anything 
else, for the purpose of catching deserters, 
men who could not be at present appre- 
hended because of the faults of the sys- 
tem; and, d fortiort, he should object to 
any son of his being branded because he 
enteredthe Army. To say that to be thus 
marked with a Crown wasanhonour! A 
strange kind of honour founded in dis- 
honour. For his part, he should raise his 
voice most emphatically against such a 
system. The matter ought to be dealt 
with in avery different way ; andthesub- 
ject was a larger one than could be dis- 
cussed at that time, when the Bill ought 
to be proceeded with with all reasonable 
speed. When the subject was brought 
on he trusted that it would be discussed 
in a full House. If the question were 
dealt with in the way it had been sug- 
gested—namely, as a question of vaccina- 
tion—he thought that some hon. Mem- 
bers would certainly raise very great ob- 
jections to that. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON under- 
stood the Secretary of. State for War 
to have said that he would withdraw 
this clause. 

CotoneL STANLEY observed, that he 
had not stated that, but had only said 
that he had no objection to leave out the 
words to which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne) 


objected, and to put in certain other 


words. He might observe that the pro- 
posal for branding did not emanate from 
him; but the provisions of the clause 
were necessary to meet the case of con- 
firmed bad characters, and enable the 
authorities to deal with them. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON noticed 
that Clause 32 was headed ‘ Offences 
in relation to enlistment,’? and another 
clause on page 51 was headed “ Offences 
as to enlistment.”” He could see no 
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difference between these two; and it 
seemed to him unnecessary to deal with 
the offences in two places. With regard 
to the suggestions that had been made, 
by more than one hon. Member, with 
regard to branding—and it was nothing 
else—for officers and soldiers, he was 
glad to hear his right hon. and gallant 
Friend state that the proposal did not 
come from him; but he must ask the 
Committee to remember that that pro- 
posal had come from the Predecessor 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
When he proposed such a system, he 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) took the liberty 
of suggesting that he had better drop 
the question, inasmuch as it was a pro- 
posal that would not be acceptable to 
the House or to the country, and that, 
in effect, it was to put a mark on every 
man in the Army because he could not 
be trusted. The only reason for the 
proposal was that they could not trust 
their soldiers; and he hoped that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman might 
be induced to change his present deter- 
mination. 

Mr. MUNTZ did not remember its 
being proposed to brand every officer 
and soldier in the Army. There was 
some discussion as to branding deserters, 
and some hon. Member on that side of 
the House wisely suggested tattooing 
instead. He thought, however, that if 
they were to brand or tattoo every officer 
and soldier in the Army, they would do 
away with all self-respect, and he cer- 
tainly could not agree to such a pro- 
posal. With respect to the provisions 
of this clause, everyone guilty of the 
offence of re-enlistment was to suffer 
penal servitude. That seemed to him 
a far more severe punishment than 
ought to be inflicted for any such 
offence ; imprisonment with hard labour 
was the worst punishment that he con- 
sidered should be inflicted. In the case 
of felony, and other serious crimes, penal 
servitude was properly inflicted ; but it 
was too severe a punishment to award 
to every man enlisting again who had 
been discharged with ignominy. 

CoronrL STANLEY explained that 
the punishment was to meet the case of 
men who had been discharged as utterly 
incorrigible, and who had, in all proba- 
bility, passed the best part of their lives 
in prison, and who were in every way 
a nuisance to the regiment in which 
they had enlisted. Those were the men 
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whose case was intended to be met by 
this clause—if he might use so strong 
a word, the case of the men who were 
the curse of the Army. He trusted the 
Committee would agree with him as to 
the necessity for this provision, and that 
they would consent to leave the words 
‘‘penal servitude” in the clause. He did 
not, by any means, say that the punish- 
ment should always be inflicted; but it 
was necessary to have a stronger deter- 
rent upon men who had passed five or 
six years in prison and enlisted over and 
over again, and who brought discredit 
on every regiment into which they came. 
He did not think that these men were 
too hardly dealt with if they suffered 
somewhat severely under this clause. 
The clause only applied, as the Com- 
mittee would see, to men who had been 
discharged with ignominy, and as in- 
corrigible and worthless. 

Mr. E. JENKINS observed, that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
seemed to forget that the clause applied 
not only to the Regular Forces, but to 
the Auxiliary Forces. Perhaps he would 
inform the Committee how it was pos- 
sible for a man to be discharged with 
ignominy from the Volunteers? He 
stated that the clause was intended to 
apply to persons who had been dis- 
missed as incorrigible; but the clause 
also applied to Volunteers. Perhaps 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would state whether that was correct or 
not? The clause seemed to him to be 
wider than was supposed. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, that 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) forgot that the Auxiliary 
Forces included the Militia. He did 
not say that this clause applied to the 
Militia generally, yet the men who con- 
tinually committed this offence, when 
they found that their game was blown 
in the Line, after about 14 or 15 offences 
of fraudulent re-enlistment in the Regu- 
lars, turned their attention to the Mili- 
tia. The clause was, doubfless, in- 
tended to meet their case. He did not 
think that the punishment of penal 
servitude was at all too great for such 
men. Ina case that had occurred some 
years ago, a man, who had formerly 
held the rank of corporal, was dis- 
missed, and he re-enlisted no less than 
10 times in successive regiments. Such 
a case as that, in his opinion, showed 
the necessity of the clause, 
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Mr. WHITWELL said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member was mistaken in 
thinking that this clause applied to the 
Militia as now constituted. It would 
only apply to them when embodied for 
a long period. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON ob- 
served, that if the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr, Muntz) referred to 
Hansard, he would see that a statement 
was made by the Secretary of State for 
War, in introducing the Army Estimates 
into that House in 1876, to the effect he 
had stated. The noble Lord who then 
occupied the position of Secretary of 
State for War suggested marking, with 
the view of checking desertion ; but, at 
the time, he (Sir Alexander Gordon) ex- 
pressed a doubt of the propriety of the 
suggestion. No doubt, the noble Lord 
thought better of the point, for nothing 
more was heard abont it. 

Coroner ALEXANDER remarked 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
East Aberdeenshire was not quite cor- 
rect in his facts. Some hon. Member 
had suggested universal marking, and 
Lord Cranbrook had replied that, as 
Minister for War, he should not object 
to being marked himself. 

Masor NOLAN said, that desertion 
had often to be punished at the present 
time. According to the Report of Colo- 
nel Du Cane, the War Office autho- 
rities were not in the habit of giving 
penal servitude for this crime. Nineteen 
hundred men were tried for desertion 
last year, and very few of them were 
punished with penal servitude; in over 
1,000 cases the maximum penalty that 
was given was imprisonment for periods 
under 12 months; in many cases 60 
and 20 days only were given. From 
these facts, he argued that there was a 
very great jumble in this clause, and 
that the punishment of penal servitude 
ought to be omitted from it. It seemed 
to him to be a heavy penalty to give a 
man penal servitude for this offence. 
He thought the whole question turned 
upon the policy of retaining the present 
system of discharging with ignominy. 
His own opinion was against that sys- 
tem. It was within his knowledge that 
a great number of the men who were 
discharged with ignominy schemed to be 
so. They were encouraged to be reck- 
less, because the inducement was held 
out to them that they could be discharged 
from the Service in no other way than 
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by incurring the punishment of discharge 
with ignominy; whereas a man who 
had committed no crime was not able to 
leave the Service, and was thus in a 
worse position than the man who earned 
his discharge with ignominy. He must 
say he very much doubted whether, 
excepting in very rare cases, it was wise 
to discharge men with ignominy. No 
doubt, the system got rid of men of very 
bad character; but the example that 
was created by their discharge enc u- 
raged men who desired to leave the 
Service to get discharged from the regi- 
ment in the same way, as, under the 
present system, they could not leave in 
any other way. The remedy seemed to 
him to be not to retain this proposition 
of giving penal servitude, but, as he 
had always contended in that House, to 
effect a change in the entire system of 
the Army. He thought it a great mis- 
take to keep men in the Service against 
their will. He believed that the proper 
remedy for this offence was not to punish 
with undue severity, but to allow men 
who desired it to have their discharge, 
and go into the Reserve in a much 
larger proportion than was now per- 
mitted. The system might be altered, 
so as to allow them to rejoin when the 
regiment was going on active service ; 
but the Army could not be put into a 
proper state until men were allowed, 
much more frequently than at present, 
to enter the Reserves. No doubt, the 
answer to his proposition would be that 
only recruits would be left in the ranks ; 
but that could readily be met by in- 
creasing the inducements to soldiers to 
remain in the Army. He thought that 
if the pay of soldiers was increased 
more men would remain in the ranks, 
and the number of the recruits would 
be better. If these matters were at- 
tended to, not only would a sufficient 
number of recruits be obtained, but 
they would be drawn from a better 
class of men; and as desertion would 
not exist, there would not be the same 


reason as now to fix the identity of the- 


men. At the present moment, and for 
some time, men had been enlisted with- 
out any character whatever, and that 
was one reason why desertions were so 
frequent, for they thus continually re- 
cruited a vast number of bad characters. 
Sergeants, who were accustomed to the 
matter, would frequently be able to tell 
at once that men had been in the Army 
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before. For all these matters he be- 
lieved the proper remedy would be to 
pick the men, which could be done if 
the inducements of the Service were 
increased. But instead of seeking for 
a remedy for the present system by 
improving the position of the soldier, 
and by offering him increased induce- 
ments to remain in the Service, the ten- 
dency, on the other hand, was to award 
severe punishments. He did not be- 
lieve that that was a right policy. Ifa 
man were discharged with ignominy, 
and was unable to gain his living in an 
honest way, his only resource was to 
endeavour to enlist; and so long asmen 
were taken without a character, or any 
sort of reference, that would continue to 
be the case. If some sort of reference 
were required, a great deal of fraudu- 
lent enlistment would be stopped; but 
if it could not be stopped by this means, 
he thought it was a mistake to impose 
the penalty of penal servitude for the 
offence. In very few cases up to the 
present time had penal servitude been 
awarded ; and the Secretary of State for 
War had admitted that men who com- 
mitted the offence of fraudulent enlist- 
ment could be tried by another law. A 
recruit was bound to swear, under the 
present Mutiny Act, that he had never 
served Her Majesty before, either in 
Her Land or Sea Forces; and a man 
falsely taking that oath could be prose- 
cuted for perjury. Both from the public 
Returns and from his own experience, 
he knew that it had not been the custom 
to give penal servitude for this offence, 
and he did not think there was any 
object gained in increasing the penalty. 
If penal servitude were awarded for 
this particular offence, there would be a 
great deal of public opinion aroused out- 
of-doors, and he did not think that that 
was desirable. He would suggest to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War that he 
should consent to have the word ‘‘im- 
prisonment”’ substituted for penal servi- 


. tude in the clause, and two years’ im- 


prisonment as the maximum amount 
that could be given. It seemed to him 
that that was fully an adequate punish- 
ment. What a man really did by this 
offence was to cheat the country out of 
about £26 worth of money. No doubt, 


that was a great inconvenience to the 
country when multiplied by a large 
number. The prevalence of the offence 
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was, however, due, in his opinion, to the 
very faulty system of selecting recruits, 
and a man was punished partly for his 
own offence and partly for the defects of 
the system. Although the penalty was 
partly for a man’s own crime, yet, in a 
great measure, it was to make up for 
the bad administration of the Army. 
He should be happy to support any hon. 
Member who would move to leave out 
from the clause the words ‘‘ punishment 
of penal servitude.” 

Major O’BEIRNE thought that penal 
servitude ought to be retained, not only 
because it was necessary, by means of 
it, to deter men from fraudulently enlist- 
ing, but because their offence cost the 
country an enormous sum of money. 
The country was put to an enormous 
expense every year for the purpose of 
catching deserters ; and it was sometimes 
said that one half of the Army was em- 
ployed in trying to catch the other 
which had run away. Each deserter 
cost the country £35 for the expense of 
catching him, bringing him back to his 
regiment, and trying him by court mar- 
tial. 

Cotonet COLTHURST observed, that 
his own experience of these men was 
that no punishment was too severe for 
them. 


Amendment (Major O’ Beirne) agreed to. 


Mr. HOPWOOD moved to leave out 
‘‘ penal servitude ”’ from the clause. He 
did not wish to make many observa- 
tions, and would content himself with 
saying that there was no notion which 
was shown by experience to be so un- 
founded as that by severe punishment 
any sort of crime could be repressed. 
His great objection was to putting large 
powers in the hands of any court which 
might be used to an excessive extent, 
unless such powers were limited, and in 
some way proportioned to the offence 
which they were intended to prevent. 
For these reasons, he begged to move 
the omission of the words. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 22, to leave out the words 
‘‘ penal servitude,” in order to insert the words 
“imprisonment only.’’—(Mr. Hopwood.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘penal servitude’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Coronet NORTH opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that men had 
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usually undergone every other punish- 
ment before they were sentenced to 
penal servitude. 

Masor NOLAN said, there was one 
case very well known, for it got into all 
the papers. A man—the case belonged 
to the Artillery—carried off some article 
from a shop. In fact, he wanted to be 
discharged; but the magistrate refused 
to convict him, as his object was ex- 
tremely clear. He took the article in 
the sight of several persons. That was 
only one case out of many. Under this 
clause, a man might have a very good 
character, and yet be sent to penal ser- 
vitude. He really did not see why they 
should impose so excessive a penalty as 
this, if they did not mean to enforce it. 
He did not think they would deter men 
from re-enlisting by this penalty. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the Committee was under a misappre- 
hension as to the purport of this clause. 
It was supposed that this clause was to 
meet cases of repeated acts of desertion. 
It had nothing to do with that. It 
simply referred to the case of a man 
discharged from the Navy enlisting in 
the Army. It only met that case; and 
there was no law by which they could 
transport a man if he committed that 
offence. He believed three months’ im- 
prisonment was the most he could get. 
The House now proposed to increase 
that to penal servitude, and he should 
propose to insert imprisonment instead 
of penal servitude. He believed the 
discussion had been conducted under a 
wholly erroneous impression. It was 
not a case of repeated desertions that 
they were dealing with. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, five years’ penal 
servitude was a severe punishment, and 
ought to be given only under excep- 
tional circumstances; and if it was pro- 
posed to leave out the words “ penal 
servitude,” and substitute ‘‘two years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour,” he 
should have pleasure in voting for it. 

Mr. BULWER hoped the Committee 
would be careful what it was about in 
regard to this Amendment, which he 
trusted would not be carried. At the 
same time, he would point out that two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour 
was a punishment the severity of which 
was not sufficiently realized. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would 
rather limit the punishment to imprison- 
ment only, and he had moved an Amend- 
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ment to that effect. Imprisonment must 
be confined to two years; whereas penal 
servitude might be given for life. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, they had 
discussed this subject for a long time, 
but there was no sign of any concession 
from the front Bench. He wished to 
point out that this was an attempt to 
make the law more severe. That was 
clear. Suppose they were to adopt the 
Amendment, if his hon. and learned 
Friend locked to the next clause, he 
would find that any person making a 
false statement was liable to a very 
severe punishment. He wanted to know 
what was the object of bringing in this 
clause at all? It was said that it was to 
prevent persons discharged with igno- 
miny re-enlisting in Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice. He could conceive the case of 
persons re-enlisting who might really 
become serviceable soldiers, and he 
could not see why this exceptional 
punishment should be introduced aimed 
at these persons. There was a want 
of organization in the Army itself, be- 
cause a record was not kept, not only of 
those enlisted, but of those discharged 
with ignominy. It was said there was a 
ditficulty, because in the Colonies and 
on foreign service these discharges oc- 
curred, and no record could be kept 
at home. That was no answer. A 
record could be kept, and ought to be 
sent home and registered ; and he main- 
tained that this was entirely an un- 
necessary clause. It seemed to him 
that it was an attempt to introduce a 
drastic remedy. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 93; 
Noes 35: Majority 58.— (Div. List, 
No. 94.) 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he must re- 
peat that he felt it his duty to protest 
against this clause. He was very sorry 
to say it; but it seemed to him that the 
front Bench on that (the Liberal) side 
appeared to have entered into the Lobby 
with the Ministers fur the purpose of 
enforcing this clause. He said the front 
Bench; but he should rather say the 
remnants—the relics—of the front Bench 
had joined Ministers to force on the 
Committee this monstrous clause. It was 
an infamous clause, and he protested 
against it. He asked the Committee to 
consider what this clause really was. 
He referred them to Clause 13, Clause 
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96, and Clause 83; and he asked what 
could be the necessity of accumulating 
penalties? It seemed that the object 
was to subject a man to penal servitude, 
because, having been discharged with 
ignominy from the Service, he had once 
more enlisted; but the truth was, the 
object of this clause was to make up for 
the deficiency of the organization and 
administration of the Army; and he 
certainly should divide the Committee 
once more against the clause. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member had denounced every- 
body who differed from him in that 
House. As to what was said about the 
front Bench, his reply was this—that as 
the front Bench did not expect the hon. 
Member to follow them, the hon. Mem- 
ber should not expect the front Bench to 
follow him on this or other occasions. 
These things should be reciprocral, and 
he did not see how the hon. Member 
was entitled to expect the front Bench 
on this occasion to obey his behests. 
The hon. Member spoke of this clause 
as ‘‘infamous,”’ after it had received the 
sanction of a considerable majority. 
This showed a temper which the hon. 
Member was too apt to display, though 
ready to disclaim on all occasions. 

Me. O’?CONNOR POWER said, that, 
of course, any appeal made by the hon. 
and learned Member would receive 
weight; but it was his duty to observe 
that they had been debating a great 
many matters not referred to or included 
in the clause at all. During the absence 
of the hon. and learned Member, the 
Chairman had to interfere on more than 
one occasion in order to restrict the 
latitude which hon. Members had given 
themselves in discussing matters which 
had no reference to the clause. Now, 
they had just arrived at the discussion 
of the clause; and if he had sufficient 
authority, or perhaps audacity, he would 
venture to correct the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and tell him that they had 
not been debating it three hours and a- 
half. It was only quite recently they 
had taken the matter up in earnest; 
the Committee had refused to limit the 
words ‘‘ penal servitude ;’”’ and it ap- 
peared to him that if the words were not 
limited—if the word “imprisonment” 
were not inserted—they ought to limit 
the term of penal servitude which it was 
within the power of the courts martial 
to inflict. He therefore moved as an 
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Amendment, to insert, after ‘‘ penal 
servitude,” ‘‘ not exceeding five years.” 

Tut CHAIRMAN ruled the Amend- 
ment out of Order. 

Masor NOLAN said, 2,000 were dis- 
charged with ignominy every year for 
misconduct, and very possibly 100 of 
these might re-enlist; and if this clause 
was enforced they would give a great 
number of men a very heavy punish- 
ment. Of the 2,000, only 375 were dis- . 
charged for ‘‘ good conduct”’—that was, 
discharged free. He believed they were 
entirely on the wrong road on this ques- 
tion. There was something rotten in 
the whole system; it was bad adminis- 
tration. It was not the fault of the 
present Secretary of State for War. 
What he had done was in the right di- 
rection; but there was bad administra- 
tion. 

Cotonet STANLEY neither denied 
nor accepted the figures given by the 
hon. and gallant Member. 

Masor NOLAN said, they were from 
the public Returns. 

Cotone, STANLEY said, it did not 
follow that the word ‘ misconduct” 
wouldinelude misconduct with ignominy. 
It was sought to draw a contrast between 
the discharges which took place for dis- 
graceful conduct and other discharges ; 
but it would be found, when the Com- 
mittee came to proceed farther on in 
their labours, that there was a clause 
allowing men to go to the Reserve, 
affording facilities for leaving the Service. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, before the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
left the Committee he must say a word 
or two with reference to the remarks he 
had thrown out. He certainly felt it to 
be his duty to refer to the fact that the 
front Bench on most important occasions 
was avasthiatus. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said there must be recipro- 
city, and that if he was expected to lead 
others must at least follow. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
pardon. I said the opposite. 

Mr. E. JENKINS: That if we ex- 
pected him to lead, at least there must 
be some reciprocity, and we must follow 
those who lead. That would be true, if 
there was anything or anybody to lead. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member must have misunderstood 


me. I did not expect anything. 
Mr. E. JENKINS: Exactly. The 
hon. and learned Member is right. He 
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ought not to expect anything, because 
there is no attempt at Leadership in any 
manner orform. And I did not venture 
to suggest that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was going to lead. That 
has not been his position heretofore, and 
the time is far distant, I suppose, when 
he will be in the position of Leader. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman—-— 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: I rise to 
Order, Mr. Raikes. I want to know 
whether the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman are in connection with the 
Business before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No, they are not. 
The hon. Member’s remarks have no 
reference to the matter before the Com- 
mittee. At the same time, I must say 
that the hon. Gentleman is entitled to 
some latitude in replying to some re- 
marks which have been made. 

Mr. E. JENKINS: I was only going 
to point out, as the question has been 
raised by the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford, that if we are to follow we 
must have someone to lead us. I think 
we ought to have Leaders occasionally 
present to show us what our duties are 
on the question of the day. The hon. 
and learned Member is a curled darling 
of the salons. He strolls down from 
Olympus with his hands in his pockets. 
A question comes up. He rises— 

‘* Like some tall cliff that rears its awful form, 

Smiles from the vale, and midway leaves the 

storm !”’ 
He— 

‘¢ Assumes the God, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres!” 
We thirsty souls below the Gangway 
listen with reverence. He shakes his 
ambrosial curls and scatters on us a few 
drops of Olympian dew. We fancy he 
is Jove ; but, in truth, we find he is only 
Ganymede ; and yet he blames us if we 
do not happen to agree with him. I 
protest against this. I do not propose 
to be deterred from doing my duty by 
any remarks coming from the hon. and 
learned Member. Coming back to the 
question before us, I say that this isa 
drastic clause, and I feel it is a monstrous 
thing that such a clause as this should 
be allowed to remain in the Bill; but it 
seems that the Bill has been arranged 
or ‘‘ squared’ by the two front Benches, 
and that it is utterly useless for anyone 
else to say anything. I will not now 
divide the Committee, because I know it 
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would not be of the slightest use; but 
I felt it my duty to make these few re- 
marks. I must, however, point out that 
the clause makes the law more stringent 
than it is in the old Mutiny Act, Section 
48. There a person must be charged 
with having wilfully made a false state- 
ment in answer to any question directed 
to be put to him by the proper authori- 
ties. Thisclause, which simply says ‘‘ to 
have made a false statement,” gave too 
wide a latitude, and it ought to be 
restricted within the words of the old 
Act. I will propose to insert the word 
“wilfully.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, then they 
ought to follow the line of the Act, and 
insert the words “district or garrison.” 


Amendment moved, in page 14, line 32, 
after ‘“‘ by,”’ to insert ‘‘district or gar- 
rison.”—( Ur. £. Jenkins.) 


Cotonet STANLEY did not see the 
necessity of inserting these words, as 
the words court martial would include 
them all. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served, that it would be inappropriate 
to adopt them, because that would be 
the old classification accorded to punish- 
ment. They put the words “ district or 
garrison’ in the old Act, in order to 
show the magnitude of the punishment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 33 (False answers or declara- 
tions on enlistment) agreed to. 


Clause 34 (General offences in relation 
to enlistment). 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
why different punishments were inflicted 
on the officer or non-commissioned officer 
who knowingly enlisted a man dismissed 
with disgrace from the Army, and that 
to which they subjected the man him- 
self? The man was punished with 
penal servitude, while the others escaped 
with simple imprisonment. Yet, surely, 
the offence was greater in the officer 
or non-commissioned officer, and they 
ought to be punished at least as heavily 
as theman, who, perhaps, was induced to 
commit the offence by starvation, or, on 
the other hand, might be influenced by 
a genuine desire to reform his character. 
They had heard a good deal about one 
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law for the rich and another for the 
poor; but it did appear to him that this 
was an instance in which the poor man 
was severely punished, while the rich 
man got off easily. 

Cotonet STANLEY explained that 
penal servitude was inserted to meet the 
case of men of persistent bad character, 
for whom imprisonment had no terror. 

Masor NOLAN hoped the Govern- 
ment would withdraw the clause. He 
thought they did wrong in proposing 
such a clause as Clause 32, and even 
now he hoped they would withdraw that 
also on the Report. It was much better 
to be right and a little inconsistent than 
to be wrong merely for the sake of con- 
sistency and of making the Bill asym- 
metrical Bill. He was afraid that 
desire for symmetry had gone too far. 

Mr. GOLDNEY added that a man 
might not exercise his reasoning powers 
enough in answering, and even this 
might subject him to this punishment. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON 
thought that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was a little in error, for 
Clause 32 was not framed to meet the 
case of desertion. It would apply to the 
single case of aman who had been dis- 
missed from the Army. He offered him- 
self to the sergeant, who knew he had 
been dismissed. He was liable to penal 
servitude, while the non-commissioned 
officer would only suffer imprisonment. 
He should like to move to leave out the 
words ; but as the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would not accept them it was 
of no use. 

Mr. E. JENKINS asked if there was 
any objection to leave out the words 
‘‘has reasonable cause to believe?” 
Supposing a man were brought before 
the court, how would it be proved that 
he ‘‘ had reasonable cause to believe ?”’ 

THe CHAIRMAN: That cannot now 
be done. An Amendment has been 
made later in the clause, and it is not 
competent for the hon. Member to go 
back. 

Mr. PARNELL said, to make the 
clause tally with tho Amendment of the 
previous clause, the words “ or as ob- 
jectionable ” must be omitted. 

Amendment moved, in page 15, line 3, 
after ‘‘diszrace,”? to leave out ‘‘ or as 
objectionable.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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| Miscellaneous Military Offences. 
Clause 35 (Traitorous words) agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Injurious disclosures). 
GenErAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 


called attention to an important change 
which had been made in the clause, con- 
sisting of an addition which seemed to 
him to be a most dangerous one. A 
military person, according to the clause, 
in the course of a most harmless con- 
versation on ordinary military questions 
which usually occupied the thoughts of 
officers and men in a campaign, as to 
the state and condition of the Army in 
regard to men and stores, might be 
accused of having produced, ‘‘or in- 
curred the risk of producing,” effects 
injurious to Her Majesty’s Service. 
Frankly, that seemed to him a terrible 
opening for many a courts martial. He 
had served in a country where treachery 
was common, and where the contents of 
the magazines was most important, and 
naturally subject-matters for common 
talk at messes or private parties, yet he 
had never known it necessary to put in 
force the first part of the clause. But, 
certainly, it was a new thing that offi- 
cers, for merely speaking to one another 
about the contents of the magazines or 
stores, should be charged with ‘‘incur- 
ring the risk of producing’’ injurious 
effects. This creation of new offences 
was very objectionable, and he would 
move the omission of the words. 


Amendment moved, in page 15, line 25, 
after ‘‘ produced,” to omit ‘‘ or incurred 
the risk of producing.” —( General Sir 
George Balfour.) 


Coronet STANLEY, unless the Com- 
mittee generally wished the words to be 
omitted, would prefer to retain them, 
because it seemed to him that the 
offence lay in the indiscretion, or in the 
wilful intention, rather than in the 
actual act. From a moral point of 
view, the offences were much the same. 
It was quite true that under the former 
Act greater latitude was given to a court 
martial; but, still, he should hesitate to 
withdraw the words. 

Mason NOLAN observed, that the 
words in the old Act were ‘either ver- 
bally or in writing,” leaving out the 
hypothetical case altogether. He re- 
membered that very Article of War was 
discussed while he was at the Staff 
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College, that an officer’s letters and 
correspondence would come under it, | 
except that it would be very difficult 
before a court martial to prove any 
injury. But if this clause were adopted 
as it stood, every single officer’s letter 
written home, containing merely a state- 
ment where he was stationed or where 
his regiment was ordered to, would 
render him liable to a court martial. 
That was a rule which no country in 
the world had as yet introduced into its 
military law. It was, in fact, punish- 
ing a man for an hypothetical case. It 
would be very hard on officers, and might 
be twisted into a regular means of keep- 
ing the war correspondents in the power 
of the General. He did not suppose a 
newspaper correspondent, as a civilian, 
would come under the operation of this 
clause; or, if he did, that he would be 
in much danger, for the common sense 
of the country at home would protect 
him ; and, still, a hasty General might 
use this power. It was a very serious 
proposal to introduce. 

Sirk HENRY HAVELOCK could not 
agree that an offence of this kind should 
be actually committed before it was 
punished. That was the very thing they 
wanted to do. Their aim was that all 
persons with an Army in the field should 
feel the imperative necessity which lay 
upon them of, under no circumstances, 
making disclosures which might be in- 
jurious. Hon. Members forgot also that 
the court martial had discretion, and 
certainly would not allow the clause to 
be strained. The danger suggested was 
quite chimerical ; and, for his part, he 
thought the caution and reticence im- 
posed on every person by the clause was 
very wise and necessary. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the clause dealt 
with the case where a disclosure was 
made which would incur the risk of 
producing injurious effects. An ordi- 
nary letter could not come under that 
clause. 

Mr. HOPWOOD objected that the 
clause was new; and therefore a stronger 
case was required to justify the addition 
of it to the Bill than if it were a part 
of the old Act. Experience had shown 
that the clause, as taken from the old 
Act, was sufficient; and why, then, should 
these words be imported into it, which 
were so little susceptible of any definite 
legal meaning? But the objection was 
important on other grounds. They 
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knew already that certain commanding 
officers objected to newspaper correspon- 
dents, and that, in some instances, they 
had appointed members of their own 
staff for the purpose. It must be true 
that that was so, or they could hardly 
have received the intelligence which had 
been published in some of the news- 
papers, from places where no civilian 
correspondent was allowed. But such 
an officer might inadvertently put some- 
thing in his letter which might ‘incur 
the risk of producing injurious effects,” 
although it by no means came within 
the positive words of the old clause. 
Again, there was nothing to designate 
wilful conduct in the clause, and a man, 
quite inadvertently, might do something 
which rendered him liable tothis penalty. 
He did not think a case was made out 
for the alteration. The Army had done 
without it for a number of years, and he 
trusted it would not be pressed. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT ad- 
mitted that the presumption was against 
the clause. But suppose a man did 
reveal a movement of the Forces which, 
if it reached its destination, would pro- 
duce mostinjuriousand destructive effects, 
and would ruin and destroy the whole 
of the Army, and his communication was 
intercepted before it reached its destina- 
tion—should not that man be punished? 
Apparently not, according to the present 
law. It seemed to him that these words 
ought to be put in to meet that case. They 
could not protect themselves sufficiently 
by enacting that the man should be 
punished when the actual mischief was 
done. 

Mr. HOPWOOD was quite ready to 
admit the force of the illustration of his 
hon. and learned Friend; but, at the 
same time, he must point out that these 
words were so vague that they would 
include an entirely innocent act, which, 
though it had not, in fact, produced 
any mischief, might be prosecuted as 
having incurred the riskof doing so. He 
submitted that if the changes were to 
be made some more distinct words should 
be iuserted. 

Mr. E. JENKINS wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that these words were really directed 
against newspaper correspondents. Un- 
der Clause 167, sub-section 8— 

‘ All persons not otherwise subject to mili- 


tary law, who are followers of or accompan 
Her Majesty’s troops, or any portion thereob, 
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when employed on active service beyond the | 


” 
seas, 


were made subject to military law, and 
were, therefore, subject to thisclause. { Ad- 
miral Sir Witt1am Epmonsrone: Hear, 
hear.] He was glad to hear the chronic 
cheer of the hon. and gallant Admiral ; 
but he must remind him that this clause 
affected newspaper correspondents also, 
If it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment that it should do so, it was the 
fault of the draftsman of the Bill, who 
certainly almost deserved hanging, for 
every single alteration in the Bill was 
made with the object of increasing the 
punishment. [Sir Witniam Harcourt: 
No, no.] He ought, of course, to with- 
draw that remark, if that was the opinion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford. Still, he must 
point out that this clause differed from 
the clause in the Articles of War. The 
matter was left in the discretion of the 
court, but not in such a manner as to 
allow them to deal with the actual effects 
injurious to Her Majesty’s Service alone. 
It was left to the military authorities, 
whose powers were really enlarged by 
other words which, extending the opera- 
tion of this penal clause, he strongly 
objected to. The words were ‘or in- 
curred the risk of producing,” and might 
include a letter written by a man to his 
wife, and which she might foolishly pub- 
lish in the newspapers. If the object of 
these words was to render the clause 
more severe than the Article of War, 
some good reason should be given for it. 

Masor NOLAN thought the case pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) was 
provided for by the 5th clause of the 
Bill. If the Committee wished to go any 
further into that subject, he was pre- 
pared to move the insertion of the words 
‘‘or intentionally calculated,” which 
would meet the case of a man who meant 
to give information ; but it rested with 
the Government to say why they meant 
to punish a man whether he intended to 
do so or not, and to give a very strong 
reason for the proposed alteration. He 
(Major Nolan) believed that the clause 
was directed against special correspond- 
ents; and if that were so, it would, in 
his opinion, be much better for the Go- 
vernment to state the fact. The Com- 
mittee was aware that there were certain 
arguments in favour of a control being 
exercised overnewspaper correspondents; 
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but he thought that either fresh words 
should be inserted, or that the words 
‘“‘or incurred the risk of producing ” 
should be left out. 

Mr. A. H.iBROWN ‘pointed out that 
this clause, although it included military 
correspondents in the words ‘‘ every per- 
son subject to military law,’ and laid 
down the punishment to be awarded to 
officers and soldiers, did not provide, in 
any way, for punishment of a civilian, 
who, by writing to a newspaper, for in- 
stance, might produce an effect injurious 
to Her Majesty’s Service. The clause, 
therefore, so far as newspaper corre- 
spondents were concerned, who were not 
subject to military law, was practically 
inoperative. He was certainly of opinion 
that, under this clause, no civilian who 
happened to be with the Army in the 
field could be punished for making any 
disclosure which would be injurious to 
Her Majesty’s Service. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL referred the 
hon. Member (Mr. A. H. Brown) to 
Clause 167, which included, as subject 
to military law, ‘‘all persons who are 
followers of or accompany Her Majesty’s 
troops,” &e. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON pointed 
out that if it was the intention to try 
newspaper correspondents by court mar- 
tial, the Act did not make that provision. 
It was clearly a defect in the Bill to 
create an offence, as had very truly been 
pointed out, and then to omit all men- 
tion of the means of punishing those 
persons who committed it. 

Mr. MELDON thought the Com- 
mittee ought not to be satisfied until 
they were clearly informed whether the 
clause was intended to meet the case of 
newspaper correspondents, or of officers’ 
wives who might publish a letter from 
their husbands in the newspapers. ‘This 
clause being penal, and creating a new 
offence heretofore unknown to the law, 
it lay upon the Government, clearly, to 
show some necessity, and produce evi- 
dence that the law, as hitherto existing, 
had not worked well. The argument of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) had seemed to him at first sight 
to have a good deal of force in it. The 
case had been assumed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman of a person writing 
a letter knowing that it would have a 
mischievous effect; and it was asked, 
why should that person not be punished? 
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The answer was, this was not the inten- 
tion of the clause. The offence intended 
to be met was that of a person who 
never had any intention to write what 
would result mischievously towards Her 
Majesty’s Forces. Therefore, there was 
no analogy between the cases of a person 
who committed a criminal act, and who 
should be punished under a clause for 
‘giving information intentionally,” and 
the case which was contemplated by the 
clause of a person unintentionally dis- 
closing information which might pro- 
duce effects injurious to Her Majesty’s 
Service. It had not been shown that 
the existing law worked badly; and he 
did not think that it would be suffi- 
ciently safe for the Committee to proceed 
to the creation of a new offence upon 
mere surmise. 

Cotonet STANLEY hoped the Com- 
mittee would not assent to the doctrine 
that wrong-doing was not wrong-doing 
unless ill come of it. In this case, the 
court martial was called upon oath to 
decide that an offence had been com- 
mitted in regard to the 

“Disclosure of the numbers or position of any 
Forces, or any magazines or stores thereof, or 
any preparations for, or orders relating to, 
operations or movements of any Forces, at 
such time and in such manner as in the opinion 
of the Court to have produced, or incurred, the 
risk of producing effects injurious to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service. 
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He could see no other way than this by 
which the Service could be safeguarded. 
He would point out to the Committee 
that the whole circumstances of war had 
been so changed by the telegraph at the 
present day that information was for- 
warded from one point of the world to 
another with such rapidity that a person 
might very well produce effects injurious 
to the Service without intending to do 
so altogether. He hoped the Committee 
would not lose sight of the whole scope 
of the clause, which involved the honour 
and safety of the country in time of war. 
He did not think they were doing toomuch 
in demanding that persons should weigh 
well their words, and consider, before 
they published them, whether they 
would be likely injuriously to affect the 
Public Service. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, the 
argument. used by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman did not apply to the 
present-case; because, if a man placed 
an obstruction upon a railway, he did so 
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with intent ; but the object of the present 
clause was to get at persons who did 
not intend to produce the consequences 
desired to be guarded against. He was 
prepared to admit that cases of the 
kind contemplated should be provided 
against ; but the manner of doing so re- 
quired very careful consideration. The 
object should be to strike at those who 
intentionally offended, not at those who, 
though they offended, did so without 
intent. During the present Session at- 
tention had been called to the case of a 
correspondent who sent home a report 
of the proceedings of one of the 
Generals engaged in the Afghan War, 
and hon. Members all knew what was 
alleged to be the consequences of that 
report. Unless the clause was modified, 
when the Bill became law, hon. Mem- 
bers would find on taking up the news- 
papers that no reliance could be placed 
on the reports of correspondents, because 
it would be felt that they were awed by 
the commanding officer from giving any 
description of tactics, or, indeed, any- 
thing of real interest relating to the 
Army in time of war. This was an ex- 
traordinary position in which to place 
the country at home. But the better 
way was to say nothing about the ne- 
cessity of providing against the case at 
all; for it was well known that every- 
one admitted to the camp was, of course, 
more or less under military discipline. 
He did not go the length of saying that 
because a man was a newspaper corre- 
spondent he should have the right of 
doing and saying whatever he pleased, 
quite independently of the Military 
Code. He could not suppose that any 
General, having regard to the success of 
the Forces under his command, would 
admit correspondents into his camp 
without placing them under some regu- 
lations and some restrictions; but he 
said that the way in which it was in- 
tended to deal with offences of the 
kind referred to would be injurious to 
the interests of the country, and would 
deprive people at home of any reliable 
or authentic information of what was 
going on. 

Mr. BULWER thought, on reading 
the clause, that it would not meet the 
views of hon. Members opposite; but 
he did not think, even if the wording 
was altered, that the clause should be 
restricted in any way, so as to fall short 
of the intention of Gentlemen on his 
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side of the House. He would suggest 
that the substitution of the following 
words would meet the view of the Com- 
mittee :— 

‘‘ And thereby, in the opinion of the court, 

produces, or attempts to produce, effects in- 
jurious to Her Majesty’s Service.” 
No one would desire that a person should 
be punished for having produced in- 
jurious effects, perhaps, with the most 
innocent intention possible. 

Mr. PARNELL did not think the 
clause, even if altered, would be satis- 
factory, so far as regarded newspaper 
correspondents. It must not be for- 
gotten that the clause was an adaptation 
of an old Article of War, which had 
been altered and made more stringent ; 
and at last it had been made to include 
in its provisions men for whom it was 
originally in no way intended. He 
thought that if the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman really wished to deal 
with the case of newspaper correspond- 
ents, he should introduce a seperate 
clause for that purpose. Whatever 
clause it might be necessary to pass 
with regard to the control of newspaper 
correspondents, and preventing them 
making important disclosures, they 
should be treated as a special class, and 
be controlled by a special clause ; for by 
subjecting them to the same operation 
of the same clauses as those which ap- 
plied to soldiers, they placed them in a 
position in which no newspaper corre- 
spondent ought to be placed. By all 
means, exact sufficient guarantees that 
military operations should not be in- 
juriously atfected by the articles of news- 
paper correspondents; but not by the 
application of the present clause. 

Mr. E. JENKINS thought that the 
clause could not have received sufficient 
consideration from the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. The question ap- 
peared to him to be whether, by the 
passing of this clause, the object in view, 
which was to prevent newspaper cor- 
respondents from satisfying prurient 
curiosity, would be attained. He thought 
not; for it would be remembered that 
during tho Russo-Turkish War, the Czar 
ordered that no newspaper correspond- 
ents should go to the front, with this re- 
sult—that even he found that it was 
absolutely necessary to yield to public 
opinion, and let them accompany the 
Army. In that case, it was perfectly 
certain that information came from the 
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Turkish Army which was read in the 
Russian Army, and vice verséd. He 
thought the best regulation for corre- 
spondents of the Press was to put them 
on their honour. But if the clause, as 
at present, remained in the Bill, he put 
it to the Committee whether such men 
as Archibald Forbes wouldenter a camp, 
and whether he would not telegraph 
home all the information he wanted to 
send without placing himself under the 
operation of the Act? The points raised 
seemed to him to be of such importance 
that, in view of the discussion which 
was coming later on, he would move to 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 


CotoneL STANLEY said, the issue 
was a comparatively small one, and he 
trusted that the Committee would come 
to a decision upon the words—whether 
they were to stand part of the Bill or 
not. 

GevERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
pointed out that the Duke of Welling- 
ton was placed in the same difficulties 
with regard to correspondence from 
Spain—not only subordinate officers, but 
officers of very high rank were known 
to have expressed their opinions about 
the Army and its stores in a manner far 
from satisfactory either to the Duke or 
to the nation; but instead of trying to 
punish the writers he appealed to their 
good sense, and pointed to the fact that 
much of the information obtained by 
Napoleon was got from letters sent 
home from the Army. The disordered 
state of the Crimean Army and its dan- 
gerous condition were all pointed out 
in private letters, and thereby saved 
from the impending destruction. As 
it was now 11 o’clock, he hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would agree 
to report Progress, according to the ar- 
rangement made earlier in the evening. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I said I would report Progress ; 
but, of course, I could not fix the time 
to a few minutes; that would depend 
upon the progress made. We do not 
propose to go beyond this clause, which, 
I understand, has been under discussion 
for a considerable time; but I think it 
is only fair and reasonable that the pre- 
sent clause should be finished. 
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that the arguments put forward against 
this important clause had not been 
answered. He supported the Motion to 
report Progress. 

Srr HENRY HAVELOCK suggested 
the insertion of the word “ wilfully,” 
before ‘ discloses,” 

Sir HENRY JAMES thought, as the 
point raised was obviously a difficult as 
well as a delicate one, that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would do well to 
re-consider the clause and bring it up on 
Report. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 38; 
Noes 146: Majority 108.—(Div. List, 
No. 95.) 


On Question, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, the 
clause had attracted much attention 
during the Division, and several hon. 
Members, who had just entered the 
House, had expressed their wish to state 
their opinions upon the subject. He 
therefore hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in order to keep his engagement with 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don), would support the Motion 
which he then made that the Chairman 
do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Ur. O’ Connor Power.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there was really some difficulty with 
regard to the wording of the clause ; 
and as at about that hour it had been 
agreed that another measure of consider- 
able importance should be introduced, 
he did not think tae Government would 
gain much by going on with the clause. 
If some time were spent in considering 
how the Government could amend or 
deal with the clause the time would not 
be wasted. 

Cotonet STANLEY said, if the clause 
were agreed to he would assent to the 
omission of the words in question, on 
the understanding that words ofa similar 
meaning should be introduced on Report. 

Mr. HOPWOOD could not assent to 
such a bargain as that. 

Coronet STANLEY replied, that in 
that case he could not agree to the 
omission of the words, 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I think hon. Members opposite 
must have seen that there is every desire, 
on the part of the Government, to afford 
them facilities for expressing their views 
upon this Bill; and, therefore, I think 
the proposal of my right hon. and gallant 
Friend is very fair and reasonable. It 
was understood, at the beginning of the 
evening, that we should endeavour to 
report Progress about this time, in order 
to allow the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don) to bring forward his 
measure, and it was right that such un- 
derstanding should be acted upon. I 
hope we shall be allowed to finish this 
clause; but the difficulty raised is one 
which appears to render further con- 
sideration desirable ; and what my right 
hon. and gallant Friend proposes is that 
the words objected to should be omitted 
for the present, and that he should con- 
sider the Amendment to be brought up 
on Report. . 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER confessed 
himself ashamed to enter into any such 
bargain. He was, however, willing to 
withdraw his Motion that the Chairman 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that why he 
had objected to the proposal as it was 
at first made was because, if the Com- 
mittee assented to its terms, it must be 
taken to agree to the clause in substance, 
in which case all the arguments of the 
evening would have been wasted. He 
had deemed it right to state that he, 
for one, could not be bound in that 
manner. 

Masor O’GORMAN wished to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not in any 
way fulfilled his promise to the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the Q’Conor 
Don); but with regard to the main sub- 
ject he also desired to say a few words. 
He begged leave to point out that it 
must be all the same to an Army whe- 
ther it was cut to pieces in consequence 
of news published to the world by guilty 
hands, or whether it was destroyed 
through information derived from in- 
nocent parties. Therefore, he main- 
tained that both those people who were 
really culpable, and those who might not 
seem to be culpable, should receive pre- 
cisely the same punishment; and that 
all information as to proceedings of the 
Army in the field, which might be made 
use of by the enemy, should be utterly 
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repressed by law issuing from the House 
of Commons. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


University Education 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTION. 
0 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tur O’CONOR DON, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill upon University 
Education, Ireland, said, his first duty 
was to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
affording him an opportunity of making 
the Motion he was about to make at an 
earlier houf than he himself could com- 
mand. He felt that in making this Mo- 
tion, and in asking leave to introduce a 
Bill dealing with University Education 
in Ireland, he was undertaking a great 
responsibility. The question was one 
which had baffled the greatest states- 
men, and had tried the strength of the 
strongest Governments; and at first 
sight it might seem extreme folly for 
any private Member to attempt to deal 
with it. Yet, perhaps, in this, the ap- 
parent weakness of the instrument, con- 
sisted its real strength; and although 
he and those who were associated with 
him had no strong Party at their back, 
yet, on the other hand, they had no 
prejudices to conciliate or to fear, and if 
they were wanting in the strength pos- 
sessed by a strong Government, they 
were freed from the anxiety lest their 
action in the matter should break up 
their majority and destroy their strength. 
In addition to that, they possessed the 
no small advantage that the Bill they 
introduced was of no Party character, 
and that its success or failure could not 
in any way affect Parties in the House; 
and, consequently, all temptations to 
raise difficulties, in order to accomplish 
Party triumphs, were taken away. It 
was, fortunately, not necessary for him 
to enter at any length into a considera- 
tion of the urgency of the question. The 
want of legislation had long been ad- 
mitted, and had been recognized by 
almost every Government that had come 
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into power during the last 20 years; and 
the numerous attempts which had been 
mada to settle it, whilst they proved the 
inherent difficulties connected with the 
question, established equally incontest- 
ably the necessity for legislation. The 
position of affairs which, six years ago, 
had been declared to be scandalously 
bad, continued to be as scandalous to 
the present day; and if any change 
at all had taken place, that change 
tended rather to increase and intensify 
the inequalities than to remove them. 
Fortunately, also, it was not necessary 
for him to argue that a settlement 
was demanded by all sections of the 
Catholic community in Ireland; and 
although he remembered the time when 
it used to be asserted that no grievance 
existed on this subject except a clerical 
grievance, that assertion would no longer 
be made. Two very remarkable docu- 
ments had been lately laid on the Table 
of the House, one emanating from the 
Catholic community in Ireland, and 
bearing 1,100 names that no one could 
deny represented the wealth, respecta- 
bility, and intelligence of Catholic Ire- 
land; the other coming from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and attesting the 
results which had arisen there in the 
Dominions of Her Majesty from an 
honest and successful attempt to meet 
demands similar to those which now 
came, and for years had come, from 
Catholic Ireland. These two documents 
took away all necessity for entering on 
any elaborate arguments to prove that 
the demand for a change existed, or 
that an honest endeavour to meet it 
would be unsuccessful. He had said 
that if the state of things had at all 
altered since 1878, the alteration had 
been in the direction of increasing 
rather than diminishing the necessity of 
dealing with the subject. Last Session 
an Act had been passed which could not 
be left to stand alone. Last Session the 
Government introduced a measure, and 
successfully carried it, which would im- 
mensely increase the demand for Uni- 
versity Education, and would intensify 
the injustice which arose out of the 
present state of things. He was happy 
to say that the Irish Intermediate Edu- 
cation Act had turned out a great suc- 
cess. Already the Board had received 
a large number of applications from 
candidates for examination, and of these 
a considerable number were students in 
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the senior grade, who would be turned 
out on the world next summer ready for 
entering on a University career, and 
aided impartially by the State in bring- 
ing them up to this point. But under 
what conditions would they be then 
left? Some of them would be able to 
take advantage of existing University 
institutions; others, holding conscien- 
tious convictions which would prevent 
their adopting that course, would have 
to stand back, would have to terminate 
their educational career, and give up all 
the advantages which their more for- 
tunate and more favoured rivals could 
enjoy. He asked in what state would 
these young men find themselves, or 
what would be their feelings? Hitherto 
their conscientious convictions had not 
interfered in any way with their progress 
or their success; and whether they at- 
tended a Protestant school, or a Catholic 
school, or a purely secular school, all the 
advantages ofthe Intermediate Education 
Act were thrown open to them, and the 
institutions which successfully instructed 
them were treated equally impartially 
by the State. In a couple of months 
the first fruits of the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Act would be reaped, the neces- 
sity for further facilities being given for 
the attainment of the advantages of 
University Education would be made 
more painfully evident, and the ine- 
qualities at present existing more clearly 
demonstrated. They had all hoped, be- 
fore the commencement of the present 
Session, that the Government would 
deal with the question. Everything 
pointed in this direction. The success 
of the Bill of last year; the promises 
with which it had been introduced ; the 
remarkable statements of the Lord 
Chancellor in ‘‘ another place ;”’ the ad- 
mission which he there made that the 
Bill he was introducing represented 
merely the walls of the edifice, and that 
the roof, in the shape of a University 
Bill, would have to be put on hereafter 
—led all to believe that the edifice, so 
successfully built up to the roof, would 
not be left long uncovered, especially 
when it was to be inhabited immediately, 
and when, within the year, the want of 
the roof would be made manifest to 
many of those who had entered it. In 
addition to that, there were various 
other indications that the subject was 
one that was to be dealt with. Mys- 
teriously suspicious articles began to 
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appear in some of the public journals. 
Journals known to be in the confidence 
of the Ministry began to develop a re- 
markable interest in the question. Ad- 
missions began to be made which went 
so far in recognizing the justice of pre- 
vious demands as almost to startle such 
an old upholder of these demands as 
himself, and everyone became convinced 
that the Government had really deter- 
mined to grapple with the question. In 
addition to this, rumours were circulated 
that negotiations—or, if that word were 
objected to, he would say informal com- 
munications—were opened between cer- 
tain Representatives of the Government 
and others who represented certain Ca- 
tholic views on the question; and al- 
though these rumours might not have 
been fully justified, or the articles in the 
journals might have been strained be- 
yond their legitimate significance, yet he 
thought he would not be altogether 
wrong in saying that the belief that 
the Cabinet did intend to deal with the 
question was not altogether unfounded. 
However, shortly before the Session 
opened, the aspect of affairs completely 
changed. The journals seemed to re- 
ceive new inspirations. What was be- 
lieved just and expedient and possible a 
few months before became fraught with 
difficulties and dangers, and the exist- 
ence of the injustice, or the necessity for 
removing it, became matters of appa- 
rently much less censequence. It was 
under these circumstances that the Ses- 
sion opened. The total absence of all 
reference to this important subject in 
the enumeration of the Government pro- 
posals induced his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tralee (the O’ Donoghue) to 
press the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the point, and then it was authorita- 
tively announced that the Government 
would not deal with it. Under these 
circumstances, what was to be done? 
The subject could not be allowed to drop 
without at least a protest, or an attempt 
at asettlement. Immediately the man 
who had most right to speak, whose 
authority in regard to it was most uni- 
versally respected, and whose loss was 
so generally deplored in the House—he 
meant his hon., learned, and lamented 
Friend the late Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt)—gave Notice of two Motions 
—the one a Resolution, the other a Bill. 
Shortly after, he was struck down with 
that illness which since had proved so 
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fatal; and it became evident that even 
if the recovery which was then so much 
looked forward to took place, yet for a 
long time he would not be able to take 
his place in the House, or to follow up 
his Motions. After waiting a little to 
see whether his hon. and learned Friend 
was likely soon to rally, he (the O’Conor 
Don) was pressed to take the Motion up, 
as delay could no longer be permitted. 
At length, he consented to do so. In 
doing so, he was quite alive to the diffi- 
culties of the position—difficulties im- 
mensely aggravated by the unfortunate 
illness of his hon. and learned Friend. 
There was no man more capable of 
dealing with this subject than he was; 
no man who took a greater interest in 
it; no man who more thoroughly under- 
stood it in all its bearings. A distin- 
guished University student—a man 
whose whole career, as a student, as a 
Professor, as a member of the Governing 
Body of a University, marked him out 
for peculiar fitness in devising Univer- 
sity legislation; his withdrawal by ill- 
ness was about as great a blow as the 
withdrawal of the Government itself; 
and he felt, and he was sure almost all 
other hon. Members felt, that if the diffi- 
culty of the situation was great before, 
it became doubly great when they were 
all deprived of the wise counsels and ex- 
perienced advice of the great Irishman 
who had lately been taken from them. 
They were, however, fortunate in one 
respect. Before his hon. and learned 
Friend was struck down with that illness 
which, during the last few months, pre- 
vented his giving any attention to public 
affairs, he had committed to paper some 
views as to the way in which this ques- 
tion ought to be approached. To a cer- 
tain extent, they had the benefit of his 
opinion; and he was sure he was not 
weakening his case for the Bill when he 
stated that those who drew it up had 
been materially aided by the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Butt, and that, to a very 
great extent, and so far as those opi- 
nions were known, his hon. and learned 
Friend’s views and opinions were fol- 
lowed in the drafting of the Bill. The 
first question which those interested in 
the matter had to consider was, whether 
they would proceed by Resolution or by 
Bill. Many arguments might be ad- 
duced in favour of the former course; 
but, as he did not wish unnecessarily to 
occupy the attention of the House, he 
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would not touch on them. Eventually, 
they decided to proceed by a Bill, and 
they came to that determination mainly 
for two reasons—first, because they 
really meant business, because they 
really desired to have the question 
settled, and because they believed it 
could be settled. Secondly, because 
they did not want that it should be any 
longer said that their strength consisted 
in objecting, and that they did not know 
what they wanted, or how to form a 
scheme to carry out what they wanted. 
If they desired merely a discussion, if 
they wished merely to put on record a 
further protest, a Resolution would evi- 
dently be the best course to adopt. It 
was obvious, he thought, that if they 
had no chance of carrying a measure, 
placing their views in the definite shape 
of a Bill would be a very hazardous ex- 
periment; and, therefore, in adopting 
that course, they gave an earnest of the 
sincerity of their wish to settle the ques- 
tion, aud an earnest of the sincerity of 
their belief that it could be settled this 
Session. In framing the Bill the same 
object was kept in view, and they had 
made its provisions as moderate and 
reasonable as they possibly could, seek- 
ing for nothing but what the absolute 
necessities of the case demanded. Ho 
wished to say, in the outset, that this 
Bill was not his Bill, in the sense of 
being his own personal proposal ; it was 
not the Bill exclusively of the community 
to which he belonged ; it was a measure 
arrived at by communications with 
Friends on both sides of the House, 
holding the most opposite political 
views. It was essentially a compro- 
mise, arrived at after mutual concession, 
and must not be taken in any sense as 
embodying the separate views of the 
Roman Catholics, or containing all that 
they believed they were justly entitled 
to. In speaking of his action in the 
matter, he had used the plural number, 
and he had done so advisedly ; and when 
he mentioned, as he would shortly do, 
the names of the hon. Memers who 
were joined with him in its introduction, 
he thought the House would be of opi- 
nion that he had rightly used the plural 
number, and that the Bill was deserving 
of every attention that could be given to 
it. In attempting to deal with the 
question in the shape of a Bill, natu- 
rally, the first point they had to consider 
was, whether they would at all touch 
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existing institutions, whether they would 
endeavour to open and enlarge their 
spheres, to re-cast their constitutions, 
and make them embrace other and 
newer bodies within their fold. He 
himself entertained a very strong feeling 
in favour of that course. Theoretically, 
the arguments in favour of it were irre- 
sistible. They had been urged, he need 
not say most eloquently, by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich in 1873 ; and he was bound to say 
that, if practicable, the establishment of 
one great National University for Ireland 
was the solution that would most please 
him. But they had to look to what was 
practicable; and, certainly, in the hands 
of private Members, a Bill for destroying 
the University of Dublin and the Queen’s 
University, re-casting their constitutions, 
and building out of them a new institu- 
tion, would be, to say the least of it, im- 
practicable. What the late Government 
and the right hon. Gentleman had failed 
to bring about they might be forgiven 
for declining to attempt. But if they 
could not deal with the two existing 
Universities, might they not deal with 
one or other of them? Might they not 
take the older and grander of these two 
- institutions, and try to mould it so as to 
meet the requirements of the country ? 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Butt) 
had tried to do this, and he, too, had 
failed. He (the O’Conor Don) had the 
honour of being associated with him in 
that attempt, and he could not but ad- 
mit its absolute failure. There then re- 
mained the other alternative, of taking 
the Queen’s University and re-modelling 
it—abolishing it, in the first instance, 
and re-constituting it on another basis; 
and as this proposal had formed the 
subject of much discussion, he would be 
obliged to consider it at more length. 
He admitted that there were many ar- 
guments to recommend it, and if the 
subject were to be dealt with by a Go- 
vernment, he thought that probably 
that was the line of settlement they 
ought to look to. But, as private Mem- 
bers, they felt enormous difficulties in 
their way, if they attempted completely 
to upset and transform any existing in- 
stitution, no matter how weak it might 
apparently be. The moment any exist- 
ing institution was touched, that moment 
a whole host of little private interests 
came into play, and opposition was 
created. which no private Member could 
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hope to cope with. Besides that, he 
wished hon. Gentlemen, who believed 
that the abolition of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity was the proper course to adopt, 
to remember some of the difficulties 
they would have to encounter. They 
could not, of course, propose to destroy 
the Queen’s Colleges, and absolutely to 
disendow them; and if they continued 
endowed, as they now were, how could 
equality be established between them 
and unendowed Collegiate institutions ? 
Or, even if this difficulty could be got 
over, there remained the important 
question of the government of the new 
University. What were they to do 
with the existing Senate, or Governing 
Body of the Queen’s University ? Were 
they to abolish it, and if they were, 
were they to abolish the principles on 
which it was constituted? They should 
remember that one of the principles of 
its constitution was election ; that it had 
amongst its members gentlemen elected 
by the graduates of the University ; 
and if they abolished the existing Body 
and its elected members, would they 
also abolish the principle of election ? 
Could they take away from the gra- 
duates the rights which, under Royal 
Charter, they possessed ; or was it de- 
sirable, even if they could do so, to 
destroy the principle of representation ? 
On the other hand, if it were not 
destroyed, how could equality be estab- 
lished? For years and many genera- 
tions of students the inequality would 
exist, not merely as to pecuniary mat- 
ters, for that inequality might possibly 
be redressed ; but as to representation 
on the Governing Body, and for many 
generations the students of the Queen’s 
Colleges would have absolute control 
over the whole elective representation 
on the Governing Body of the University. 
The truth of the matter was, there were 
inherent difficulties in the way of amal- 
gamating old and new institutions, and, 
small as had been the success of the 
Queen’s Colleges, yet, with their 35 
years’ start, and their hundreds of fully- 
finished graduates, it would be a diffi- 
cult task to place absolutely new insti- 
tutions on terms of equality with them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich had, in 1877, most elo- 
quently pourtrayed the disadvantage of 
establishing a new University. He had 
pictured to them the new University 
lagging behind its older and more 
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favoured rivals, lame and halting. He 
(the O’Conor Don) could not deny the 
truth and force of his picture; but would 
it not be merely a transformation of 
personages and a change of name, if they 
attempted to set up side by side in the 
same University new Colleges, unen- 
dowed and unsupported, devoid of pres- 
tige, wanting in all the advantages 
arising out of the influence of old stu- 
dents, and, having set them up, if they 
asked them to compete with, and to be 
on terms of equality with, their older 
and more favoured rivals? Would they 
not have the new Colleges lagging 
behind, lame and halting, and would 
not the injustice and the inequality, 
which was to be remedied, be only the 
more apparent by bringing into such 
close contact the institutions so differ- 
ently treated? For these reasons, then, 
they had come to the conclusion that 
whatever Government might do, or 
whatever might be hereafter done, they 
had no course open to them but to pro- 
pose the erection of a new University, 
and to leave all existing institutions as 
they were. In adopting that course, 
they were fortified—very strongly forti- 
fied—by the opinion of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Butt), who, before 
he was struck down by illness, had 
placed his views on this point on record, 
and had very clearly expressed his 
opinion that it would be a great mistake 
to attempt a settlement of the Univer- 
sity Question on the lines of a re-con- 
struction of the Queen’s University. 
He (the O’Conor Don) would next pro- 
ceed to consider what they proposed 
should be the constitution and functions 
of this new University. It was to con- 
sist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and a certain number of senators. The 
total number fixed in the Bill was 24. The 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and other 
senators were to constitute the Senate 
of the University. They proposed that 
the first Senate should be named in a 
Schedule to the Bill. For obvious rea- 
sons, that Schedule would be presented 
to the House a blank. Of course, no 
gentleman could be asked to allow his 
name to be placed in it until the main 
provisions of the Bill had received the 
sanction of Parliament. Besides, neither 
he nor those who were associated with 
him desired to take on themselves the 
selection of the names; they wished to 
leave that in the hands of the Govern- 
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ment. If it were thought more ex- 
pedient, they would not press to have 
the names given at all in the Schedule ; 
but would leave the selection to be a 
subsequent act performed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He did not be- 
lieve they could leave the selection in 
better hands than those of the present 
Lord Lieutenant, than whom no man 
took a deeper interest in the settlement 
of the question, and in whom every 
class in Ireland that would be affected 
by the Bill had the greatest confidence. 
But if the House desired, as they had 
done in regard to the Intermediate 
Education Act, to learn the names of 
the Senate before the Bill was passed, 
it seemed to him that it would be more 
in accordance with precedent to enter 
the names in the Schedule. They pro- 
posed, in the next place, to constitute a 
body to be called Convocation, and they 
created it on the same lines as Convoca- 
tion was created in the London Uni- 
versity. In filling up vacancies on the 
Senate caused by deaths or resigna- 
tions, they proposed to follow the pre- 
cedént of the Queen’s University. They 
proposed that one-fourth of the Body 
should be elected by Convocation, and 
that until the full number of elected 
members—namely, six, was reached, 
every alternate vacancy should be filled 
by the Crown and by election. After 
the full number was reached, they then 
proposed that on the resignation or 
death of an elected member his place 
should be filled by election, and that 
all other vacancies should be filled by 
the Crown or the Lord Lieutenant. To 
the Senate thus formed they proposed to 
give very ample powers. In a general 
way, they proposed to intrust to them 
the carrying out of the intention of the 
Act—namely, the promotion of Univer- 
sity Education in Ireland ; but, following 
out the precedent of the Intermediate 
Education Act, they proposed to indicate 
the particular mode in which such educa- 
tion should be promoted—namely, by 
holding examinations for Matriculation 
and for Degrees; by granting Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, and Fellowships, and other 
rewards, to successful students; and by 
granting result fees and other advan- 
tages to the Colleges producing them. 
They proposed that the University should 
be divided into four Faculties —the 
Faculty of Arts, the Faculty of Medicine, 
the Faculty of Law, and the Faculty of 
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Engineering. The Arts course they 
fixed at four years, and, including the 
Matriculation examination, they pro- 
posed that there should be five examina- 
tions for all students who went through 
the complete course. At the end of the 
third year they proposed that the degree 
of B.A. should be attainable; and for 
such students as went in for the Master’s 
Degree they proposed that another exa- 
mination should be held at the end of 
the fourth year, when the degree of 
M.A. would be conferred on those prov- 
ing worthy of receiving it. Following, 
then, the precedent of the Intermediate 
Edueation Act, they proposed that for 
every 10 students who passed the Matri- 
culation examination, one Exhibition 
should be assigned of the value of £20, 
to be held for the three years’ course, up 
to the taking of the degree of B.A., 
provided the student continued his Uni- 
versity course for that time; at the end 
of the first year’s course they proposed 
that for every 10 students who passed, 
one Exhibition of the value of £30 should 
be assigned, said Exhibition to last 
during the second and third years of the 
course; at the end of the second year’s 
course, they proposed that Scholarships 
of the value of £50 a-year for three 
years should be granted in the propor- 
tion of one for every 10 students, to be 
retained on the condition that the scholar 
obtained his degree of B.A. at the end 
of the third session, and his degree of 
M.A. at the end of the fourth year. In 
addition to these Exhibitions and Scholar- 
ships, they proposed that a certain 
limited number of Fellowships should 
be established. They suggested 20, to 
be held for five years, and to be given 
away in the following manner :—Four 
of them to be competed for each year 
at the examination for the degree of 
B.A.; so that in the fifth year the full 
number of 20 would be complete ; and as 
the term of the holders of the first four 
would then terminate, there would be 
four vacancies to be filled up in the 
following year, and subsequently, in 
this manner, the full number of 20 would 
be always kept up, provided there were 
competent students seeking them. To 
the holding of these Fellowships certain 
conditions were to be attached. To 
retain his Fellowship, the Fellow should 
take out his degree of M.A. in the fol- 
lowing year, and he should be resident 
in or attendant at, ora Tutor or Pro- 
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fessor in ‘an affiliated College for the re- 
maining four years, or by the special 
authority of the Senate, he should spend 
the remaining four years in the pursuit 
or promotion of science or literature, in 
any manner the Senate might determine. 
They proposed also that there should be 
Exhibitions in the other three Faculties. 
An Exhibition of £20 for every 10 
students who passed in the Faculty of 
Law, to be held for the three years of 
the Law course; a similar Exhibition in 
the Faculty of Medicine, to be held for 
four years; and a similar one, in En- 
gineering, to be held for three years; 
the attainment of these Exhibitions, and 
their retention, to be dependent on the 
students passing all the necessary exami- 
nations in a satisfactory manner, and 
with sufficient merit. These were the 
chief proposals they had to make 
with regard to rewards to the students 
themselves. He now approached a much 
more difficult branch of the subject— 
namely, the assistance in the way of 
pecuniary grants to the institutions 
which produced the students. They did 
not propose that the new University 
should itself be in any sense a teaching 
University. At the same time, they 
thought that it should be something 
more than a mere Examining Board, 
that its functions should be more ex- 
tended, and that, although not under- 
taking teaching itself, it should strive 
to promote and directly assist higher 
education and teaching in other and 
independent institutions. The real want 
they had most to meet was the want of 
good Professors in the unendowed Col- 
leges. No solution of the University 
Question could be satisfactory which 
did not supply this want; and if they 
were not prepared directly to recognize 
or to endow distinct Colleges, which 
would be carried on in accordance 
with the religious convictions of a vast 
number of people, yet they must in 
some shape or form supply the want, 
and enable these independent institu- 
tions to secure the teaching power so 
absolutely necessary. Under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act, one means’ of 
meeting this difficulty existed. By the 
payment of results fees to the heads of 
those institutions, a means was afforded 
to them for providing in some way for 
the want ; but it would be a mistake to 
apply this system just as it stood in the 
Intermediate Act to University Educa- 
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tion. There was one essential difference 
between University Education and the 
intermediate and primary school educa- 
tion. For the former, they required 
Professors of the very highest class— 
men who could not be got without pay- 
ing them very well, and who, when got, 
should not have their time thrown away 
on a mere handful of students. Were 
they, then, to adopt the system of pay- 
ing result fees to every institution in the 
country which sent up University stu- 
dents, they would probably be doing 
more harm than good. They would be 
dividing and scattering over the country 
the literary strength, which, to accom- 
plish any real good, should be united, 
and they would be rendering the estab- 
lishment of University training, or of 
any College which could in the true 
sense pretend to be a University Col- 
lege, impossible. The consequence 
would be that they would have a few 
scattered students from almost all the 
large intermediate schools; but the re- 
sults fees received by any particular in- 
stitution would be far too small to do 
any real good towards University teach- 
ing or towards securing the services of 
competent Professors; and whilst they 
would do little or no good to the institu- 
tions receiving them, they would pre- 
vent the establishment of real Colleges, 
in which a sufficiently large number of 
students would be collected to render it 
possible to secure the services of the 
best Professors, and thus injury, instead 
of benefit, might be the result of the 
experiment. For these reasons, they 
had come to the conclusion that the 
pecuniary advantages to be conferred on 
institutions or Colleges should be con- 
fined to a few, and that the result fees 
and other advantages to which he would 
presently allude should be restricted to 
a limited number of Colleges, to be se- 
lected or affiliated by the Senate. For the 
purpose of affiliation, they proposed to 
define a College in such terms as would 
exclude—First, all the Colleges of ex- 
isting Universities; second, all institu- 
tions in receipt of result fees under the 
Intermediate Education Act; and, third, 
all institutions which had a smaller num- 
ber than 20 students over the age of 18 
years pursuing the course of study pre- 
scribed by the Senate for examinations 
under the Act. Any College complying 
with the latter condition, and not being 
an intermediate school or College in 
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Senate. No doubt, some objections 
might be raised to the proposed exclu- 
sion of the intermediate schools, and it 
might be said that whenever pupils dis- 
tinguished themselves those who taught 
them ought to be rewarded; but, after 
much consideration, they had come to 
the conclusion that there would be no 
hardship in requiring the heads of any 
educational institution to determine 
whether they would class that institu- 
tion as a school or a College; and if they 
selected the former and reaped the ad- 
vantages derivable from it, they had no 
right to come under a University Bill 
and claim the rights of Colleges there. 
They proposed not to interfere in any 
way with the students. These might 
come from any school or College, or no 
school or College; they would be equally 
treated, and no difference would be made 
in their regard. With regard to results 
fees, they did not propose that any 
should be paid on the Matriculation 
examination. Until the student had 
passed that examination, the University 
training or teaching had not commenced ; 
and, consequently, the institution whence 
he came was entitled to no payment. 
After the first session of the University 
course, they proposed that payments 
should be made on the following scale :— 
In the first year, for a simple pass £20, 
for a pass with honours £30. In second 
year, for a simple pass £25, and a pass 
with honours £35. On taking the de- 
gree of B.A.; for a simple pass £30, and 
a pass with honours £40; and on taking 
the degree of M.A., for a simple pass 
£35, and a pass with honours £45. 
Besides this, they proposed that when stu- 
dents from any College had taken either 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, or Fellow- 
ships, the College should receive in each 
such case double the amount of results 
fees. They also proposed similar results 
fees in the professional Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, and Engineering. At first 
sight, perhaps these results fees might 
appear large; but when it was recol- 
lected that, according to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, every student educated 
in the Queen’s College, Galway, cost the 
State £77 a-year, and every one carried 
on to a degree in Arts cost £231, whilst 
every graduate in Law cost £308, he 
thought the amount would appear in- 
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significant, At.all events, he need scarcely 
say that the actual amounts were matters 
of detail. He was not absolutely bound 
to them; but he hoped that if Parliament 
were disposed to approve of the prin- 
ciple, it would not attempt to carry it 
out in a niggardly spirit. Henow came 
to another important proposal in the 
Bill. Remembering that the real want 
they had to supply was a good and 
efficient teaching staff, and that it would 
be desirable to secure the services of 
the best possible Professors in secular 
subjects, they proposed to meet the want 
in another way besides the results fees. 
After all, the results fees pre-supposed 
the existence of the Professors, an as- 
sumption on which they could not safely 
proceed, for it was not founded on fact. 
University Education in Ireland could 
not really be promoted, unless this as- 
sumption was turned into a fact, and he 
thought it might be done without any 
departure from the principles on which 
alone they sought public aid. He be- 
lieved there would be no departure from 
these principles in giving power to the 
Senate to pay salaries, not exceeding a 
certain limited amount, to a limited 
number of Lecturers or Professors in 
secular subjects, who should be bound 
to lecture or profess in some one of the 
affiliated Colleges, and who might be 
presented to the Senate from such Col- 
lege, provided that there should be only 
one such University Professor on any 
given subject of the University course 
in any one College, and provided also 
that such Professor should have at least 
15 students attending his lectures. This, 
he was bound to say, they considered 
was a point of the greatest importance. 
It was almost essential in the commence- 
ment, in order to give new institutions 
a start; and as they did not object to 
any provision being inserted to secure 
that the money so given should be spent 
on purely secular teaching, and, if neces- 
sary, that the lectures should be open to 
students of all religious denominations, 
he trusted that this proposal might find 
favour with the House. These were the 
main provisions so far as grants in aid 
“of University Education went. There 


were one or two minor provisions for 
permitting the Senate to give assistance 
towards the erection of laboratories, 
museums, and libraries in affiliated Col- 
leges; but he did not think it was neces- 
sary to dwell on them in detail. The 
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next point they had to consider was, 
what would be the probable amount 
required for carrying out this scheme, 
and whence it was to come? As to its 
amount, he believed that, at least in 
the commencement, it would not be 
nearly as much as might at first be 
imagined. They believed, from caleu- 
lations that had been made, that £30,000 
would amply cover all expenses; but 
they propused in this respect, also, to 
follow the precedent of the Intermediate 
Education Act, and to leave the amount 
to be estimated by the Senate, limiting 
it so that it should not exceed a certain 
sum. In fixing this limit, he felt sure 
the House would not desire to proceed 
in a niggardly spirit; and when they 
remembered that close on £50,000 a-year, 
in one shape or other, was spent on the 
Queen’s University and Culleges, he did 
not think it would be unreasonable to 
ask that a capital sum of £1,500,000 
should be set aside for the purposes, if 
necessary, of the new University; and 
he need scarcely add that that capital 
sum they proposed to take from the same 
fund which had already been marked out 
and selected by the Government for an 
almost exactly similar purpose last year. 
They proposed, in fact, in this Bill, ex- 
actly similar finance clauses to those in 
the Bill of last year, merely substituting 
the Senate fur the Board, and increasing 
the limit from £1,000,000 to £1,500,000. 
He had now gone over all the main pro- 
visions of the Bill, and he would en- 
deavour to close his remarks as speedily 
as possible. He had said in the com- 
mencement that the Bill was not his Bill. 
He had spoken throughout in the plural 
number; and when he told the House 
that there were associated with him in 
the introduction of the measure the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlow 
County (Mr. Kavanagh), his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), the noble Lord the Member for 
Waterford County (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford), the hon. Member for the County 
of Cork (Mr. Shaw), and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the County of Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell), he thought he had said enough to 
prove that the Bill possessed no Party 
tendencies, and that it was one which 
was likely to receive the support of nearly 
all the Irish Representatives, and cer- 
tainly one deserving of the greatest at- 
tention which the House and the Go- 
vernment could give to it. They offered 
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the Bill not as a final one, or as of a 
large and comprehensive character. 
They believed it would be a step in the 
right direction, which, if passed, might 
render it more possible hereafter to deal 
with the question on the large scale 
suggested in 1873 by the late Govern- 
ment. He would himself desire to see 
an amalgamation of Universities, and 
the establishment of one great National 
University for Ireland; but, strange as 
it might seem, he believed that result 
might be facilitated rather than impeded 
by the establishment of a new Univer- 
sity now. It would be very difficult, he 
thought, to unite together Bodies start- 
ing on terms of inequality, and to 
place together, under the same Univer- 
sity, endowed and unendowed Colleges 
—old and new institutions—Colleges 
with a large number of ready-made 
graduates, and Colleges without such. 
The inequality apparent in the com- 
mencement must for generations exist, 
and the injustice apparent in such ine- 
quality must always offer one of the 
greatest obstacles to such a settlement. 
They presented the Bill also as a reality, 
as something they desired not merely 
to discuss, but to carry. Of course, he 
knew that private Members could not 
carry it without the assistance of the 
Government; but he trusted that if the 
House and the Government approved of 
the principle, they would render every 
facility to its becoming law. Irrespec- 
tive of the urgency of removing the gross 
wrong inflicted on so many young men, 
it was desirable that the subject should 
be settled in some way, and not bandied 
back and forward between rival Parties. 
If this opportunity were lost, and this 
offer rejected, he would look with any- 
thing but pleasure to the future. Matters 
could not be allowed to stand as they 
were, and if there were not levelling up 
in some shape or form, an agitation for 
levelling down would, he feared, be 
commenced, the end of which it would 
be hard to see. In such a struggle the 
interests of education would be the first 
to suffer, and he most sincerely trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would, 
by a wise forethought, prevent such 
arising; and now, when a Bill was pre- 
sented, arrived at by mutual concession, 
and devoid of all Party character, he 
hoped it would not be rejected, and the 
opportunity be allowed to pass away 
fruitlessly, either through indifference 
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or English prejudice. Thanking the 
House for the attention they had given 
to him, he begged to move for leave to 
introduce the Bill. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, that he had 
no wish to enter into a discussion upon 
the Bill which his hon. Friend had 
asked leave to bringin. He had already 
given the House a sketch of the pro- 
posals embodied in the Bill. The ques- 
tion raised by that measure was one of 
the greatest importance ; but he did not 
wish then to pursue the subject further 
than to state the reasons which had 
induced him to join with his hon. Friend 
in undertaking the Bill. For a long 
time it had been felt that this question 
should be dealt with, and dealt with in 
a manner which, although it might not 
be the most pleasing and acceptable to 
the heads of the different religious de- 
nominations in Ireland, yet would en- 
able them to avail themselves of such 
advantages as the provisions of the Bill 
gave them, without sacrificing their con- 
scientious scruples and religious con- 
victions. He had hailed with pleasure 
the introduction into, and the passing 
through, the House last Session of the 
Intermediate Education Act, not so much 
on account of the benefits which he be- 
lieved that Act would confer, as with 
the hope that it would prove the preludo 
to legislation on the part of the Govern- 
ment on the much greater question 
which had been brought under their 
notice that night. But the Speech from 
the Throne delivered at the opening of 
the Session, and the statements which 
had been made since then by Ministers, 
showed that that was not to be the 
ease. It was only then that, at the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, he had consented to join with 
him and others in endeavouring to bring 
before the House, in the shape of a Bill, 
a proposal of a practical and reasonable 
character, which they hoped would ob- 
tain the support of all moderate sections 
of epinion, and by so doing might, per- 
haps, ultimately lead to a settlement of 
an important question that had been so 
long open. He frankly admitted that 
their chances of success might not ap- 
pear to be very brilliant, and that they 
had not undertaken an encouraging 
task. Perhaps their attempt might even 
be designated as a foolhardy one, and 
they themselves might even be described 
as those who ‘‘rushed in where angels 
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feared to tread.’ But, however that 
might be, he could only say for himself 
that he considered the proposals brought 
forward for discussion were moderate 
and reasonable; and if their endeavours 
even tended directly or indirectly to facili- 
tate the ultimate settlement of the ques- 
tion, he should feel sufficiently rewarded. 
It could not be denied that, at the present 
period of the Session, and looking at 
the state in which the Order Book was, 
that it would be impossible for private 
Members, without some assistance from 
Her Majesty’s Government, to find the 
requisite opportunities for the proper 
discussion of this Bill. Unless they got 
some help to bring forward the discus- 
sion of the measure, it was utterly 
impossible to hope that private Mem- 
bers could get it through in the time at 
their disposal; but he did hope that if 
Her Majesty’s Government were not op- 
posed in principle to the measure, they 
would give such assistance as would 
enable them to have a debate upon the 
second reading, and then to take the 
opinion of the House upon the merits of 
this proposal. He begged to second the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
only rose for the purpose of supporting 
the appeal of the hon. Member for 
Carlow that the Government would 
give such facilities as were consistent 
with the pressure of Public Business to 
enable the House thoroughly and care- 
fully to consider the Bill which had now 
been brought before it. Although the 
subject was a complicated and difficult 
one beyond measure, there could be 
only one opinion as to the clearness 
and the ability with which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Roscommon 
had explained the measure; there could 
be but one opinion that it was an advan- 
tage to them that they should have an 
Irish statement of what Irishmen—who 
were the most interested—considered to 
be the proper manner for meeting this 
most difficult question. It was a ques- 
tion that had tried the strength of Go- 
vernments, and had tried the strength 
of Parties, almost beyond their powers 
of endurance; and he thought that it 
was a very great advantage that they 
should have the subject brought before 
them by those men who were most 
deeply interested in it. He would not, 
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concerning the Bill, except to say that 
it was evidently framed with a wish to be 
a moderate measure, and with a care for 
the feelings of Englishmen as well as for 
those of Irishmen. He did not think it 
would be possible to give an actual 
opinion on the measure until it was 
before them; and he merely rose for the 
——— of joining in the appeal to the 

overnment to fix a day for the con- 
sideration of the measure. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
that having studied the draft of the Bill 
most carefully, he really thought that 
the judgment of the House of Commons 
would be favourable to it. The question 
of University Education in Ireland 
touched so very many interests and 
raised so many important questions in 
detail, that it would be impossible for 
any private Member to expect to get a 
Bill on the subject through this Session ; 
but he hoped that the earnest endeavour 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon to 
bring in his Bill would receive the 
sanction of the House. This was a 
question which required settlement, and 
it had more danger connected with it 
than any other Irish matter. The Bill 
which the hon. Member wished to intro- 
duce was madeout on the exact linesof the 
Intermediate Education Act which was 
received last Session by the House with 
almost unanimous approbation. If that 
Bill were right, surely a Bill for higher 
education made out on the same lines 
would be right. It must be the earnest 
wish of all hon. Members of that House 
to settle a question of this class, which 
provoked such bitter feelings even by 
its very mention on the other side of the 
Channel; it must, therefore, be the 
earnest wish of everyone to see it put 
at rest for ever. Nobody could deny 
that the subject was one which required 
legislation almost before any other sub- 
ject before the country at the present 
moment. In fairness and justice to a 
very large proportion of the people of 
Ireland—he meant the Roman Catholics 
—these claims should be fairly con- 
sidered. They wished for a University 
giving them equal advantages with 
people of other denominations. The 
question had often been thought out, 
but never fairly argued on the floor of 
that House. He himself would go even 
further than this Bill proposed to do, 
for he would support a Bill brought in 
for a Roman Catholic University, It 
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was true this University might become 
Roman Catholic one day; but he would 
support any Member who brought in a 
Bill for the purpose of founding one 
now, for he believed that a Roman 
Catholic University would come sooner 
or later, the same as the Roman Catho- 
lic vote came in years gone by. But, 
although he would support any Member 
who brought in such a Bill, yet he did 
not think that such a Bill would be of 
any use, for it would lead to such strong 
opposition that it would have no chances 
of passing. As he was, however, anxious 
for something to be done, and he thought 
that the Bill which the hon. Member 
proposed to introduce would not meet 
with such opposition as the Bill for a 
Roman Catholic University, he would 
support it. He did hope that the Go- 
vernment would see their way to support 
this Bill. He thought that what the 
hon. Member had said had been most 
reasonable and moderate; and he did 
trust that the House of Commons would 
see its way to give its judgment in 
favour of the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY observed, that the 
noble Lord had struck the note which 
must be heard again and again in 
this controversy, however much they 
might try to avoid it, when he spoke 
of the wish to have a Roman Catho- 
lic University. The question that 
arose in his mind, haviug listened to 
the very clear exposition of the Bill 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Roscommon had given them, was how 
did this proposed scheme meet the de- 
mand which they had heard so often? 
He did not see how, inthe shape described 
by the hon. Member, it would be satis- 
factory, nor how it would meet the de- 
mands which they had heard made, or 
how the present scheme ditfered from 
the existing system of University Educa- 
tion in Ireland so as to remove the objec- 
tion now entertained to the present sys- 
tem. ‘The first part of the Bill proposed 
to establish a Senate, which would be 
an Examining Body, and have power to 
give certain prizes to students when 
satisfied that their education was com- 
pleted, and they had finished their three 
years’ course. That part of the scheme, 
at least, did not differ in any particular 
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depended—would be appointed in the 
same way as the present Senate of the 
Queen’s University was appointed. So 
far, then, as the power to hold exa- 
minations and to give away prizes were 
concerned, the result would be precisely 
the same as the present system of the 
Queen’s University, with this addition 
—that the students might enter for 
examination who had not gone through 
their course of education at the Queen’s 
Colleges. In that respect, the scheme 
would be what the Queen’s University was 
proposed to be made, as amended by the 
Supplemental Charter of 1866. So far, 
the proposal of the Bill would correspond 
with the amended scheme; but that 
scheme did not give satisfaction at the 
time to the people of Ireland, any 
more than it gave satisfaction to the 
Queen’s University. He did not see 
how his hon. Friend would thus satisfy 
the demand which it was the sole 
object of this Bill to meet. There 
was, it was true, a different part of 
the scheme, which he proposed to 
call “affiliation” of the Colleges to 
this University. Upon that point, he 
confessed that he had great difficulty 
in understanding the explanation given. 
No existing College, according to what 
had been said, could be affiliated ; 
and none of the existing institutions 
which received, or might receive, any 
grant under the Intermediate Kduca- 
tion Act, could be admitted to be affi- 
liated. He would ask, therefore, if 
there were any institution in Ireland 
at the present moment which could be 
affiliated? There might, perhaps, be 
one institution—namely, that upon St. 
Stephen’s Green—which could possibly 
be affiliated ; but he did not know of any 
other. Certainly more than 20 students 
were pursuing their course of education 
there; and if the rules were complied 
with, they might be able to go to the 
proposed University for examination. 
Not only would the prizes be given to 
those students, but salaries would be 
paid to the Professors in those affiliated 
Colleges. It was proposed that the 
lecturers should be paid for lecturing 
on secular subjects, and he understood 
it was provided that lectures so paid 
for should be open to students of all 
There was, in fact, to be a 


Conscience Clause, so that all students 
might come in and attend these lectures. 
Was it also intended that these students 


University. His hon. Friend expressly 
said that the Senate—upon the position 
of which the whole character of the Bill 
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should be allowed to be members of the 
affiliated Colleges, or were they to come 
inas outside students attending the par- 


ticular lectures? If they were to be 
allowed to be members of the affiliated 
Colleges, he saw no distinction whatever 
between the proposal of the present 
constitution and the Queen’s Colleges. 
But if they were to come in as outside 
students attending the lectures, there 
would still be, as far as he could see, 
little distinction. If there was no dis- 
tinction, how would this scheme satisfy 
those aspirations which it was the pro- 
fessed object of the Bill to realize? 
The hon. Member mighi be able to ex- 
plain the difficulties which occurred to 
him on a future occasion; but, at pre- 
sent, it seemed to him that certain ele- 
ments in the problem had been passed 
over; and he did not see how the scheme 
would satisfy those demands to con- 
trol not only the education, but the 
moral life, of the student, which were 
insisted upon by the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy of Ireland. 

Mr. FAWCETT observed, that there 
was a difficulty in discussing a Bill 
which they had not seen. In making 
that remark, he was not referring to the 
observations of the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney), and he must not 
be understood to express any opinion 
upon that Bill. In the observations 
which he should make, he would only 
ask the hon. Member for Roscommon to 
explain certain points which were not 
quite clear to him in what they must 
admit was otherwise a very clear and 
able statement. It would be paying 
the hon. Member for Roscommon a poor 
compliment to judge of his Bill before 
seeing it; and they ought to be par- 
ticularly careful on this subject, remem- 
bering what took place when the late 
Government, in 1873, introduced their 
memorable Bill, and the somewhat 
foolish position in whichsome very distin- 
guished Members of that House placed 
themselves. They listened to the ex- 
tremely able speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), and became quite en- 
thusiastic ; but some of those who began 
by blessing ended by doing exactly the 
reverse. He should not have uttered a 
single word on that occasion, had it not 
been for a remark of the noble Lord the 
Member for County Waterford (Lord 
Charles Beresford), who spoke with 
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some responsibility, as his name was 
upon the back of the Bill. In reference 
to his remarks, he wished to express a 
word of caution. The noble Lord said 
that that Bill was drawn upon the lines 
of the Intermediate Education Act; 
and, as that Act was passed by a large 
majority of that House, he seemed to 
think that the House was obliged to 
support beforehand a Bill on University 
Education drawn upon the same lines. 
With reference to that remark, he 
would make two observations. In the 
first place, no doubt, the Intermediate 
Education Act of last Session was sup- 
ported by a large majority ; but there 
was a small minority who had very 
strong objections to certain parts of that 
Bill. But that was not the point. An 
Irish University Bill might be drawn on 
the same lines as an Irish Intermediate 
Education Bill; but that was not the 
slightest reason why those who sup- 
ported an Intermediate Education Bill 
should necessarily support an Irish Uni- 
versity Education Bill drawn on the 
same lines. An Irish Intermediate Edu- 
cation Bill dealt with a field unoccupied 
—there was no system of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland until last Session ; 
but with regard to Irish University Edu- 
cation, the thing was entirely different. 
The one ground was not occupied; but 
in the case of the other edifice they 
wished to erect, they would have to con- 
sider how it would influence the Univer- 
sity institutions which were already in 
existence. He should not express any 
opinion as to what might be the effect 
of that measure, considered from the 
point of view that there were at the pre- 
sent moment two distinct Universities in 
Ireland ; he would only point out to the 
House—and he thought the House 
would agree with him in this obvious 
remark—thatit did not necessarily follow 
that those who were in favour of the 
Irish Intermediate Education Act would 
necessarily be in favour of an Irish 
University Education Bill. framed, as 
had been stated, on the same lines, 
Further than that, he would express no 
opinion, favourable or otherwise, with 
regard to the Bill; but he was sure that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common would only consider that he 
was expressing the general opinion of 
the House when he complimented him 
upon the extremely candid way in which 
he put his proposals forward. After the 
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candour with which he had approached 
the subject, they would all feel it due to 
him, when the Bill was printed, to en- 
deavour to approach the matter in the 
same spirit of candour; and he was 
only expressing the opinion of many 
English Liberals besides himself when 
he said that they had but one object in 
view, although they might differ some- 
what as to the means of carrying it into 
effect—namely, the promotion of Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the hon. Member for Roscommon would 
not ask anything better from the House 
or the country than that his Bill should 
be considered simply on its merits. He 
only rose for the purpose of deprecating 
any discussion upon the matter until the 
Bill was before the House. The hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) was 
certainly mistaken in his statement that 
there was no scheme of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland until the Govern- 
ment measure of last year. He would 
inform him that there were plenty of 
intermediate schools in Ireland, but, un- 
fortunately, they were not devoted to 
the education of the people of the 
country, but only of one section of it; 
and the measure adopted by the House 
of Commons, and introduced by the 
Government, was designed to fill up 
the hiatus which existed in that edu- 
eation—and which also existed at that 
moment in University Education in 
Ireland—and which arose from the fact 
that they could not force persons who 
had conscientious scruples to receive their 
education in schools or Colleges in which 
the scheme of education and the whole 
government of the institution was op- 
posed to their religious convictions. The 
scheme that had been brought forward 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common was designed, as he had ob- 
served, to fill this hiatus existing in 
University Education. No one denied 
that there was ample means for secular 
education in Ireland, and plenty of 
University Colleges ; but the people did 
not fill them. Under that state of cir- 
cumstances, the Bill now introduced 
shortly was this—That people who de- 
sired to have a University degree could 
get their education in their own Ool- 
leges; and if they brought to an exa- 
mination an adequate stock of learning, 
they could obtain that degree—that 
was the real basis of the Bill of his 
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hon. Friend. It was the system of 
payment by results. The people were 
to be allowed to receive their educa- 
tion where they liked; but when they 
came to the test of an examination, 
then they were to come up to the stan- 
dard before they could receive their 
degres. That was the whole basis of the 
Bill. It had been most carefully de- 
signed to avoid trenching on the reli- 
gious prejudices and religious feelings 
of hon. Members on either side of the 
House; and he thought, when the Bill 
was considered, it would be found to be 
one based upon moderation and prompted 
by a desire for peace, and intended to 
insure to the people of Ireland, who so 
long had had reason to complain of being 
denied the privileges of education, which 
were so freely extended to the subjects 
of Her Majesty in other parts of the 
Kingdom, all the necessary means of 
obtaining degrees without doing a vio- 
lence to their religious feelings. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Everyone must acknowledge 
both the importance of the question 
which has been brought to our notice, 
and also the clearness and moderation 
with which the hon. Member for Ros- 
common has explained the provisions of 
the Bill he desires to introduce. Every- 
body must feel that the House is in- 
debted to him for the pains he has taken 
and the endeavour he is making to con- 
tribute to the solution of a very difficult 
and important problem. ‘There is also, 
I think, a general feeling in this House, 
in which I agree, that it would be im- 
possible for us to express any opinion 
upon a measure of that kind until we 
have had an opportunity of seeing the 
Bill in print, and of giving some con- 
sideration to it. As has been well ob- 
served by the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Faweett), it is impossible to judge 
an important scheme of this kind at first 
sight, and it will be well that some time 
should be given in order that the scheme 
should be considered in all its bearings. 
I hope that the hon. Gentleman will 
introduce his Bill to-night; and I have 
no doubt the House will gladly accord 
him the right to do so, in order that we 
may shortly have it before us in a shape 
which will enable us to give it full con- 
sideration. It will probably be some 
little time before the House will have 
any opportunity of expressing its opinion. 
The hon. Member will .be able, by con- 
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sidering the arrangements of the Order 
Book, and after communication with his 
Friends who may desire to help him, to 
find a day when he can bring his measure 
before the House, which, I have no 
doubt, will give it a careful and attentive 
consideration, and make a most candid 
examination of all his proposals. I 
think that I should be doing wrong on 
the present occasion, if I were to do more 
than express my obligation to the hon. 
Member for the pains he has taken in 
preparing his measure, and to assure 
him that his proposals will be received 
and considered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with all the attention and care 
which ‘they so well deserve. 

Mr. MELDON wished to say one or 
two words with reference to this subject, 
without entering upon the discussion 
of the merits of the Bill. The peculiar 
combination of names of hon. Members 
introducing the Bill would show the 
House that they had gone a long distance 
in the way of effecting a compromise. 
But he must state that, so far as he 
was aware, the Bill had not yet been 
considered either by the ecclesiastics or 
by the laity of Ireland; and it was im- 
possible upon that occasion to give any 
pledge that the Bill would be accepted 
either by the clergy or by the laity of 
Ireland. He said that the more em- 
phatically, inasmuch as he had not heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer give any intimation 
whatever that the Government were pre- 
pared to meet them in the long way in 
which they had travelled towards a 
compromise. He wished it to be con- 
sidered, therefore, that the clergy and 
laity of Ireland, so far as he knew, had 
not been consulted with reference to the 
Bill. Having said so much, he might 
state that, in his opinion, in the interests 
of University Education, and judging 
only from what he had heard from his 
hon. Friend with reference to the Bill, 
that it seemed to be one which would 
give satisfaction. He said this, not only 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend, but because he knew 
the Bill to be introduced was one that 
met with the approval of the late Mr. 
Butt, who had many opportunities of 
consulting, not only with the laity, but 
with the ecclesiastics of Ireland. The 
lines upon which the Bill was founded 
were perfectly neutral; and he should 
be surprised if the Bill did not receive, 
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reception. He must not, however, be 
understood to say that the matter had 
been considered, or that they, in any 
way, pledged themselves to accept the 
compromise which was offered. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, that he 
would make one observation with regard 
to what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), asjhe had no 
desire that the explanation he had given 
of the Bill should be in any way misun- 
derstood. It was proposed by the Bill, 
with regard to affiliated Colleges, that 
power should be given to the Senate to 
pay the salaries of certain Professors 
professing purely secular subjects in the 
affiliated Colleges. That was the full 
provision of the Bill; but he stated 
that if that was not thought sufficiently 
secure, having regard to the sentiments 
of the people of England, he would not 
object to the insertion of a provision 
that the lectures so paid for should be 
open to all, irrespective of their religious 
beliefs. That was the statement made 
by him; and when his hon. Friend said 
that, if this were so, the Lecturers in 
affiliated Colleges would be in no dif- 
ferent position from those in the Queen’s 
Colleges, he ventured altogether to differ 
from him; and he thought that those who 
most understood what at present existed 
in Ireland would differ from him essen- 
tially. He could not tell how it was 
that the hon. Gentleman saw no differ- 
ence. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to the College upon St. Stephen’s Green 
as being one of those which might 
be affiliated with the proposed Uni- 
versity. Well, he asked, was there no 
difference between that College and one 
of the Queen’s Colleges? The lectures 
given by Professors in St. Stephen’s 
Green at the present moment were open 
to any student who chose to attend, 
irrespective of the religious belief of 
such student; yet, surely, no one would 
say that this did away with all difference 
between that institution and a Queen’s 
College. He thought he had said suffi- 
cient for the present in answer to the 
point made by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard. With reference to what had 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
must be remembered that a private 
Member had no opportunity of bringing 
his Bill on as an Order of the Day except 
upon Wednesday. But all the Wednes- 
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days up to the end of the Session were 
occupied; and even if he could secure a 
Wednesday, the right hon. Gentleman 
might consider it unreasonable to take 
the Bill on an early day. Supposing he 
said next Wednesday, would the right 
right hon. Gentleman consent to it? 
The CHancettor of the ExcHEQuER: 
Yes.] If they were not able to secure 
Wednesday for the second reading of 
the Bill, and were not able to bring it 
on, say, within the next three or four 
Wednesdays, would the right hon Gen- 
tleman hold out any hope of the Govern- 
ment giving up a day for its considera- 
tion? For if they were unable to secure 
any Wednesday within that time, there 
would be no chance of their getting the 
Bill through a second reading without 
the assistance of the Government. His 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan), who had the first 
Order for next Wednesday, offered to 
place that at his disposal. If the Go- 
vernment would consent to the Bill 
being taken next Wednesday, he would 
bring it on on that day, and he hoped 
that it would be in the hands of. hon. 
Members on Saturday morning. 

Masor NOLAN remarked, that he was 
willing to allow his hon. Friend to take 
Wednesday for his Bill, on condition 
that the Government would come to the 
necessary agreement upon the subject. 
He would only give up next Wednesday, 
on condition that the Bill which was 
next in order would also make way for 
his. 

THe CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Government were 
in no way masters of the proceedings on 
Wednesdays, and it was not in their 
power to say whether or not the Bill 
would be taken that day. He did not, 
however, see any objection to the course 
which was suggested—namely, that the 
Bill should be put down for Wednesday, 
May 2\st, with a view to getting it dis- 
cussed then. 

Mr. COURTNEY thought that to 
take the Bill next Wednesday would be 
very rapid work. They were told that 
the Bill was unknown to the clergy and 
_ laity of Ireland, and yet they were asked 

to discuss it on that day, by which time 
it could not possibly have been con- 
sidered by those most interested in it. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
the whole proposition with regard to 
this Bill struck him favourably, although 
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he had, of course, not yet considered the 
details of the measure. He had listened 
with very great attention to the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend in moving the 
introduction of the Bill, and he might 
say that he considered it would commend 
itself to the people of Ireland. He did 
not think the objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard was an important one, 
and he was in favour of the Bill being 
taken next Wednesday. 

Mr. ERRINGTON stated that he was 
willing to give up his Bill, which was 
second in the Order Book, in favour 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon. 
That seemed to be the only day on which 
he would have any chance of bringing 
it on. 

Mr. PLUNKET was bound to agree 
with the hon. Member for Liskeard in 
thinking that it would be impossible to 
consider the Bill in all its bearings by 
Wednesday, particularly remembering 
the great number of persons interested 
in the subject. The hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had 
stated that the Roman Catholie clergy 
and laity of Ireland had not yet had an 
opportunity of considering it. He would 
point out, therefore, to the hon. Member 
tor Roscommon that if he insisted upon 
bringing on his Bill upon that day, no 
final Resolution could be arrived at with 
regard to it. It was necessary to con- 
sider the Bill very fully ; and he would 
suggest to the hon. Member that he 
would make the Bill much more accept- 
able in the long run, and much more 
likely to conduce to the higher education 
of Ireland, if he did not tix the second 
reading at such an early day as Wed- 
nesday next. 

Sm WILLIAM HAKCOURT ob- 
served, that the hon. Member for Ros- 
common had said that he would be pre- 
cluded from bringing his Bill on, except 
on Wednesday next, unless the Govern- 
ment gave him a day. As he under- 
stood his hon. Friend, he would have 
postponed bringing the Bill in on Wed- 
nesday if the Government would have 
given him a day ata later period. No 
doubt, Wednesday was an earlier day 
for the consideration of the question ; 
but it must be taken then, unless the 
Government would give a day later on. 

Mr. SULLIVAN thought that it was 
undesirable that the Bill should be taken 
next Wednesday. It was an attempt at 
a compromise, and anything like acom- 
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promise upon a question such as this 
ought not to be hurried through the 
House. The people of Ireland might 
not agree with the measure, and it 
would be far better to give them an 
opportunity of studying it closely at 
first. He would also point out to the 
hon. Member for Roscommon that there 
was no chance of his carrying his mea- 
sure through that Session unless the 
Government really and earnestly gave it 
facilities. Ifthey wished to do so, they 
could easily find him a day; and there 
was no reason why the second reading 
of the Bill should not be taken before 
Whitsuntide. The Bill would be dis- 
tributed on Saturday, and would be in 
the hands of Irish Members on Monday 
next; but they could not communicate 
with their constituents and receive their 
replies before Tuesday or Wednesday. 
There was no reason for pressing on the 
Bill if the Government would give a day 
for its consideration; and he must re- 
mind the hon. Member that the Govern- 
ment alone could secure the passage of 
the Bill that Session, and without their 
aid it would be hopeless for a private 
Member to try to carry it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the Bill 
would not be in Ireland before Monday ; 
but, still, there was a very sound and 
general idea of the provisions of the 
measure spread throughout Ireland ; and 
he was very much surprised that hon. 
Members usually so conversant with 
matters as the hon. and learned Mem- 
bers for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) and Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon) should be so behind- 
hand in their knowledge upon the present 
occasion. With regard to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), he could assure him 
that the Queen’s University had a very 
sharp and watchful staff in Dublin who 
would deal with the merits of the Bill; 
and he might feel certain that it would 
be canvassed by men quite capable of 
finding out its defects. He hoped that 
the hon. Member for Roscommon would 
push his Bill on as rapidly as possible ; 
and he trusted that the Government 
would endeavour to facilitate his doing 
so. As sacrifices were being demanded 
all round, he had no hesitation, for his 
own part, in saying that if the Govern- 
ment would enable this question to be 
discussed, hon. Members would, in re- 
turn, consent to put aside for a time 
some very important and engrossing 
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Second Reading. 


questions which they had engaged to 
bring forward. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make better provision for University 
Education in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by The O’Conor Don, Mr. Kavanacu, Mr. 
Suaw, Mr. Mircnert Henry, Lord Cuartes 
Beresrorp, and Mr. Parnett. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 183.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— oo 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
(No. 8) BILL [Lords].—[Bri1t 121.] 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.” 


Mr. E. JENKINS protested against 
the Bill being set down at that time. 
The hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had likewise intended to oppose 
its being set down for such a time; but 
he was not then present. He should 
take the sense of the House upon the 
question of so interfering with the 
convenience of hon. Members as to set 
this Bill down for a Morning Sitting. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
16: Majority 23.—(Div. List, No. 96.) 


HARES (IRELAND) BILL.—[Bitz 165.] 
(Mr. Richard Power, Colonel King-Harman, Kr. 
Shaw, Mr. Herbert, Mr. French.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Richard Power.) 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
should like to know what this Bill was 
about. 

Mr. RICHARD POWER said, that 
the Bill was simply to give a close time 
for hares in the same way that there 
was a close time for partridges, snipe, 
and other animals. It was a very short 
Bill, and he was really surprised that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
should offer any objection to it. It was 


not a Bill directed against poor people, 
but it was a Bill for the people, and it 
was asked for by the tenant farmers of 
Ireland. The Bill would benefit every- 
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one—it would benefit the landlord, the 
tenant, and the hares immensely. The 
spring was the time when these animals 
were so wantonly destroyed, and during 
which it was proposed to protect them. 
Looking at the names on the back of 
the Bill, he was the more surprised that 
there should be any objection to it— 
some were Liberals, some Conservatives, 
and one was a Home Ruler; and the 
owner of the first name on the Bill 
entertained political opinions which no 
one entertained except himself. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


TRUSTEES RELIEF BILL—[Bn 145.] 


(Mr. Wheelhouse, Sir George Bowyer, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, Mr. Isaac.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.”— 
(Mr. Wheelhouse.) 


Mr. COURTNEY objected to the Bill 
being taken at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and this was not the first occasion on 
which he had had to raise a similar 
objection. The consequence of Bills 
being set down for a Morning Sitting 
at 2 o’clock was to compel a number of 
hon. Members to wait about for the 
possibility of the matter in which they 
were interested being taken. He had 
no objection to the Army Regulation 
and Discipline Bill being taken at the 
Morning Sitting ; but he did not see that 
there was any reason to encroach further 
upon the time of private Members. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE observed, that 
there was no reason why this Bill should 
not be taken as was proposed. It was 
a Bill to relieve trustees 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
and learned Member that the Question 
before the House was, whether the 
second reading of the Bill should be 
fixed for that day at 2 o’clock. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
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of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1880, the sum of £6,694,816 be granted ont. of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 





METROPOLIS (WHITECHAPEL AND LIME- 
HOUSE) IMPROVEMENT SCHEME AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marrnew Rivzey, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State for the 
modification of a Scheme confirmed by “ The 
Metropolis (Whitechapel and Limehouse) Im- 
provement Scheme Confirmation Act, 1876,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Marrnew 
Riptry and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 184.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 16th May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Ash- 


ton-under-Lyne, &c.) * (79). 
Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation * (73). 


FOREIGN POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
the Notice I have given is a Notice of 
Motion, and the Motion which I now beg 
to make is for Copies of the latest Re- 
ports from Her Majesty’s Consuls and 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at the 
Porte upon the prospect of administra- 
tive reforms in the European and Asiatic 
Provinces of Turkey. 

My Lords, when I placed this Notice 
on the Table of the House, I did it in 
the confident expectation that I should 
be able to congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Government and your Lordships, when 
I addressed you to-night, on the execu- 
tion, or, at least, upon evident steps 
being taken for the execution, of the 
22nd Article of the Treaty of Berlin. 
I rejoice to say that in that expectation 
I have notbeen disappointed. My Lords, 
I attach no importance. whatever to the 
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change which has been made in the in- 
terpretation of that Article of the Treaty 
by the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. I think, 
indeed, that it would have been better 
if the noble Marquess had admitted 
that the interpretation which he put 
upon that Treaty was not a perfectly 
naturalone. Noone, in my opinion, can 
read it without coming to the conclusion 
that it was intended that the evacuation 
of the Principalities by the Russian 
Army should be concluded by the 38rd 
of May; but, my Lords, as I have 
said, I attach no importance to the 
change which has been made in the in- 
terpretation of that Article. We have 
received accounts this morning through 
the public papers which I think make it 
plain that it is really the intention of 
the Russian Government to commence 
bond fide the evacuation of those Pro- 
vinces, and I accept the solemn assurance 
which has been given to us by Her 
Majesty’s Government that they fully 
expect that by the 8rd of August there 
will be no Russian soldier at this side 
of the Pruth. My Lords, I rejoice at 
that fact. No noble Lord opposite, no 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
can rejoice at it more than I do. It 
gives us at least a hope that the curtain 
is about to fall upon what has been a 
scene of terrible violence and bloodshed. 

But, my Lords, that being so, the 
8rd of May is unquestionably an epoch 
in this great Eastern Question. It ap- 
pears to me that we have arrived ata 
time when it is possible to look back 
over nearly four years of negotiations 
and of war—and to estimate what 
has been lost and gained during that 
eventful time in the political history 
of this country. My Lords, in commer- 
cial life we all know there are times 
when men take stock of their pro- 
ceedings. If noble Lords opposite 
should object to an illustration taken 
from commercial life, and should say— 
as perhaps they will—that we are no 
longer, under their rule, a nation of 
shopkeepers, but a nation of warriors, 
then I will say that even warriors, at 
the end of a campaign, look to the roll- 
call of the living and the dead, and that 
it is worth while to look to the history 
of those four years and to see what are 
the political ideas which have perished 
in the conflict, and what are the political 
opinions which still survive. 


{May 16, 1879} 
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My Lords, the first thing I see in 
looking back over these four years is 
the immense Parliamentary success of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I can assure 
noble Lords opposite that I am not in- 
clined to underrate that success. On 
the contrary, I place it at its very highest 
value. Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment came into Office with a majority 
not so strong, I think, as that which 
carried Sir Robert Peel into power in the 
famous Parliament of 1841—not so large 
as the late Government had on coming 
into Office—but still a majority that 
made them one of the most powerful 
Governments of recent times; and the 
striking fact is this—that that majority 
goes on increasing, and that, too, with 
especial reference to their conduct of 
foreign affairs. Every attack upon them 
has been successfully repulsed. I am 
not now speaking, of course, of debates, 
for we all think we get the best of it in 
debates. I am speaking of actual Divi- 
sions as the test of Parliamentary suc- 
cess. Every attack upon the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been repulsed on Divisions. We have 
not been repulsed, indeed, by what is 
called a fire of precision; we have 
been beaten rather by a sort of Zulu 
rush. We have been mobbed. Our 
order has been broken, our camp has 
been taken, and we have been asse- 
gaied right and left. I do not know 
a more signal proof of the success of 
Her Majesty's Government in their 
foreign policy, so far as Parliament 
is concerned, than the fact that 
they have thrown out two of their 
most eminent Colleagues without tho 
smallest effect upon their power. One 
of those Colleagues is a very highly- 
gifted Member of your Lordships’ 
House, who conducted the Colonial 
affairs of the country for some time 
with much distinction (the Earl of Car- 
narvon); the other is my noble Friend 
who sits on the cross-Benches (the Earl 
of Derby), who, as all your Lordships will 
admit, is amanof great abilityand power, 
and whose power and great ability are 
acknowledged not only by his own Party, 
but by all Parties in the country. 
Those two distinguished men have been 
thrown out of the Government, and 
that without any more effect upon the 
position of the Government as regards 
the foreign policy from which they 
dissented than if they had been twa 
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Junior Lords of the Treasury. I say, 
my Lords, that that is a very remarkable 
proof of the Parliamentary success of 
Her: Majesty’s Government; and it is 
one of the most striking facts connected 
with a review of the last four years. 

But there is another circumstance 
which strikes me very much, and it is 
this—that the. Members and adherents 
of the Government, although they have 
had this immense success, are by no 
means peaceful and contented in their 
minds. They ought to be overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness. They 
ought to treat us, their opponents, who 
have been so often beaten, with the 
utmost tenderness and courtesy. But, 
my Lords, there is not much proof of 
any such frame of mind in the lan- 
guage of the Government or of their 
supporters. On the contrary, their re- 
cent utterances appear to me to have 
shown not only asperity to us, but a tone 
of positive mortification and disappoint- 
ment. If, instead of being a triumphant 
Party, they were a defeated faction, the 
language of noble Lords opposite and of 
their supporters could not have been 
more full of wrath and anger than it 
has been. I will give your Lordships 
two examples of this—one contained in 
the language of a noble Lord, a Mem- 
ber of this House, whom I have now 
the honour to address, and who is the 
inheritor of a distinguished name (Earl 
Stanhope). There isa Society, it seems, 
including not a few Members of this 
House, which is called the Patriotic 
Society. It assumes that the Party to 
which it is allied possesses a monopoly 
of patriotism. Well, my Lords, on this 
Eastern Question I entertain strong 
opinions, and have not refrained from 
maintaining them in this House; but 
I have never said that patriotism is 
confined to this side of it. The mem- 
bers of this Patriotic Society, however, 
appear to think that their opponents 
are necessarily unpatriotic persons. 
Well, my Lords, the other day this 
wonderful Patriotic Society got up an 
Address to Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Sir Henry Layard. 
My Lords, I will not speak of the terms 
of that Address ; but I find that, in spite 
of the tremendous successes to which I 
have referred, the noble Earl opposite, 
on behalf of this Society, spoke of the 
action taken by noble Lords on this side 
as the cries of faction and of jealous Party 
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spirit ; and the noble Earl added, speak- 
ing to Sir Henry Layard, that he had to 
uphold the honour and interests of Eng- 
land in the presence of people who could 
with some show of reason have insisted 
that this country had failed to fulfil the 
contract we had entered into on their be- 
half—in other words, that we had broken 
faith with the Turkish Government. 

My Lords, I very much rejoice at this 
most frank confession. I have often 
said that the real object of many noble 
Lords opposite was to engage this coun- 
try in a warin support of Turkey; and I 
rejoice to see that, on the authority of 
the Patriotic Society, a noble Earl, the 
inheritor of a most distinguished and 
illustrious name, has been frank enough 
to declare his opinion that England was 
guilty of a breach of contract in not 
having assisted the Turkish Govern- 
ment to maintain its oppressive rule 
over her Christian subjects. Well, 
but I pass from this Patriotic So- 
ciety, and come to a noble Lord who is a 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I remember two years ago, in the heat 
and hurry of debate, I was induced— 
unfortunately, I think—to use rather a 
rough expression with- regard to the 
course taken by the noble Marquess, 
then the Secretary of State for India, now 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in going down to Manchester and making 
a speech to the cotton interest there, on 
which occasion he gave, I thought, some 
rather incautious promises. I said on that 
occasion that the noble Marquess had 
been ‘‘on the stump.” I will not re- 
peat that expression in reference to the 
speech delivered by the noble Marquess 
the other day, before the members of the 
Registration Society fer the Conserva- 
tives of Middlesex; but if the noble 
Marquess will allow me, I will say that 
he has made what is sometimes ‘called 
in the newspapers an “ extra- Par- 
liamentary utterance.” Now, this extra- 
Parliamentary utterance does not show 
at all that serene and lofty spirit 
which I should have expected from 
a Member of a Government which 
has such a triumphant majority, and 
which has so easily beaten us in all our 
encounters. It is very true we have 
committed the great crime of differing 
from the noble Marquess ; but I beg to 
remind him that it is legitimate in 
Parliament for the Opposition to differ 
from the Government; and really, con- 
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sidering his success, I think he might 
have treated us with some decentcourtesy, 
and observed theamenities of Parliamen- 
tary life. Afterall, in differing from the 
noble Marquess, we have not committed 
such agreatcrime. I have now been up- 
wards of 30 years in public life, and I 
never knew a Minister more difficult to 
understand, or to follow. For instance, 
the other night, when he came down to 
the House to explain in dulcet tones the 
entire fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin, 
he shone like the peaceful evening star. 
But sometimes he is like the red planet 
Mars; and occasionally he flames in 
the midnight sky, not only perplexing 
nations, but perplexing his own nearest 
friends and followers. We have differed 
from the noble Marquess; but we have 
not differed from him more than he has 
differed from himself. We have differed 
from him no more than Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople has 
differed from the Foreign Minister, or 
than the author of the famous Circular 
on the Treaty of San Stefano has dif- 
fered from the author of the secret Agree- 
ment with Count Schouvaloff. We have 
differed from him, it is true, but not 
more than the noble Marquess dif- 
fered from himself when he denounced 
the study of small maps, and when after- 
wards he sat a humble disciple at the 
feet of those two great captains of 
Russophobia, Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
Sir Bartle Frere. My Lords, what does 
the noble Marquess—this great Minister 
with a triumphant majority, who ought 
to be able to speak of those who 
differ from him with courtesy and re- 
spect—what does he say? He says— 
‘“‘In a critical moment in the nation’s 
life, when aggression on our inte- 
rests ’’—that is, the interests of Eng- 
land—‘‘ seemed to be imminent, pub- 
lic men were found to come forward 
and maintain the interests of those by 
whom their country was threatened.” 
This -is very like the language of the 
Patriotic Society. Ido not know whe- 
ther the noble Marquess is a member 
of that Society ; but his language reminds 
one of it. He distinctly accuses the 
Members of this House who venture to 
differ from him, not more than he has dif- 
fered from himself, as being unpatriotic 
enough to assist the enemies of their 
country. That, I think, is not language 
which ought to be used by a Secretary 
of State. The noble Marquess went on 
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to speak of certain public men, of whom 
I am one, as having described ‘sharp 
curves.” My Lords, what does this 
mean? It means that Turkey having 
been given 20 years to reform, and 
having become worse instead of better, 
we have said that the experiment of 
1856 has failed. The radius of our 
curve was 20 years; but the radius of 
the curves which have been described 
by the noble Marquess himself has been 
somewhere about three weeks or a month. 
I want to know what is the secret of all 
this angry and disappointed language? 
Cannot you enjoy yourtriumphs in peace? 
Why mangle the bodies of the dead 
like the Zulus? What is the secret of 
all this rancour? Do you think we are 
like the dry bones in the vision of 
Ezekiel—that we are likely to rise up 
soon an exceeding great army? Oris 
there another cause for it? Are you 
conscious that while your opinions have 
triumphed in Parliament, our opinions 
have triumphed in the world? Is this 
the secret of your dissatisfaction and of 
your mortified tone? I will try to assist 
you in searching into your own con- 
sciences. I want to know what you have 
accomplished with your great majori- 
ties, your ringing cheers, your Imperial 
perorations ? What have you done for 
England and for the world—for the 
freedom of the East and for the limita- 
tion of the power of Russia? What has 
been the net result of your four years of 
triumph? Have you done what you 
intended to do, or is your pretext to the 
people of England in regard to the 
Treaty of Berlin one great political im- 
posture ? 

My Lords, my first proposition is this 
—that looking back to the results—and 
my Motion has respect to results only— 
looking back to the results, so far as they 
have been attained, of these four years 
of negotiation and war, you have en- 
tirely failed in the objects which you 
had in view. What were these objects ? 
Of course you will say, ‘‘the interests 
and honour of England.” But these 
are our objects too. Still, I do not 
doubt that the interests and honour of 
England were your objects. I have 
never said one word in this controversy, 
heated as it has been, nor should I allow 
myself to say one word, against the 
patriotism of noble Lords opposite. But 
we have our own opinions of what the 
interests and honour of England are; 
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you have yours. It is fair that we 
should fight them out. But when we 
come to define what your objects 
were, you must not use the language 
and forms of speech which do well 
enough in perorations. You must come 
to business. Now, I ask you what were 
your objects? My definition of them is 
this—to retain, as far as you could, some- 
thing substantial of the Turkish Em- 
pire, and to resist, as far as you could, 
any substantial gains to Russia. Well, 
my proposition is that you have failed in 
both these objects—entirely and abso- 
lutely failed. My Lords, the Treaty of 
Berlin — and let the people of this 
country understand it, for they do not 
understand it at present—the Treaty 
of Berlin is nothing but the Treaty of 
San Stefano with a few comparatively 
unimportant modifications. Under the 
Treaty of Berlin, of which you are so 
proud, Russia has recovered the Bess- 
arabian Provinces on the Danube; she 
has recovered Kars, which has been 
called the key of Turkish Armenia; she 
has gained, for the first time, a large slice 
of the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey ; and, 
above all, she has gained the harbour of 
Batoum, which has been the object of 
Russian ambition for many and many a 
day. And what is the cumulative effect 
of these gains to Russia. My Lords, I 
will describe it in language which may 
possibly be familiar to the House, lan- 
guage which, though Russophobian in 
its character, still contains a good deal 
of truth— 

‘‘The compulsory alienation of Bessarabia 
from Roumania, the extension of Bulgaria to 
the shores of the Black Sea, which are prin- 
cipally inhabited by Mussulmans and Greeks, 
and the acquisition of the important harbour of 
Batoum, will,’”’ says the writer, ‘‘make the 
will of the Russian Government dominant over 
all the vicinity of the Black Sea. The acquisi- 
tion of the strongholds of Armenia will place 
the population of that Province under the im- 
mediate influence of the Power that holds them; 
while the extensive European trade which now 
passes from Trebizond to Persia will, in conse- 
quence of the cessions in Kurdistan, be liable 
to be arrested at the pleasure of the Russian 
Government by the prohibitory barriers of 
their commercial system.” 


015 


These are the words, not of an opponent 
of the Government, but of the noble 
Marquess himself, in his celebrated Cir- 
cular of the 1st of April, 1878. Of all 
these consequences, which have you 
averted? Every one of them stands ex- 
actly as he described them except this 
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—that the Russian Frontier has been re- 
moved from the town of Bayazid, and 
from a certain valley (with a name not 
easily pronounced), which leaves the 
caravan route from Trebizond for the 
moment free. Does anyone think this 
makes any substantial alteration in the 
gain of Russia? It has given Russia 
a great slice of country and a mountain 
barrier behind which her Armies are 
perfectly safe; and, at the first moment 
of alarm, she can take that route which 
you professed to have saved. Another 
change which is presented to the people 
of England as a modification is that 
which relates to the port of Batoum. 
The Russian Representative said—‘‘ If 
you will concede that, we will express 
our intention to make it a free port;”’ 
and the noble Marquess and the noble 
Earl said, with effusive joy—‘‘ We are 
too delighted to accept the assurance of 
His Imperial Majesty; we think it 
makes the greatest possible difference 
in the case.” I say, in the presence 
of noble Lords learned in International 
Law, that the assurance of the Em- 
peror of Russia to make Batoum a free 
port does not prevent Russia from mak- 
ing it a fortified port, and from making 
it the head-quarters of the Russian Fleet 
which will command the Southern coasts 
of the Black Sea. This modification of 
the Treaty of San Stefano is nothing but 
a mere blind. By this Treaty of Berlin, 
of which you say you are the authors, 
andof which you are so proud, Russia 
has acquired a position in which you 
will very soon hear of Todleben being 
hard at work, and when the next war 
arises you will find it to be a powerful 
station of the Russian Fleet. 

Well, but I pass from the direct 
gains of Russia, and I come to those 
which are indirect. You have always 
gone upon the principle that what- 
ever is lost to Turkey is gained to Rus- 
sia, and, under your management, that 
is perfectly true. I admit the prin- 
ciple, under your management; but I 
limit it to that. If Provinces had been 
taken from Turkey by your assistance, 
you might have done something to resist 
Russia ; but the tendency of what you 
have done is to place power in the hands 
of Russia. What are the losses of 
Turkey? She has lost for ever her Da- 
nubian Frontier—the bank of that great 
historic river, her first line of defence, 
which has so often been the means of 
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resisting invasion. That has been aban- | session of Sofia, turns the Balkans on 
doned for ever. It was an axiom, in- | that side; Servia, by her increased terri- 


deed, of the great Napoleon, that a great 
river could never prevent the passage 
of an invading Army; but the Danube, 
as a defence of Turkey, was re-inforced 
by a powerful Quadrilateral of fort- 
resses, which are also gone for ever. 
Wonderful to say, such is the power 
of delusion which the Government have 
had over the people of this country 
that the clause in the Treaty which pro- 
vides for the destruction of the Danubian 
fortresses is looked upon as if it were a 
clause which redounded to their honour, 
and which they were anxious to see 
carried into effect. The noble Marquess, 
the other night, spoke of the destruction 
of these fortresses in such a way as to 
produce an impression in the House and 
out-of-doors that it was a provision in 
the interest of Turkey and against the 
interest of Russia. This clause about 
the Danubian fortresses is taken directly 
from the Treaty of San Stefano; and so 
anxious were the Russians about the 
razing of these fortifications that it was 
provided for in two separate Articles 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, with 
this condition added—that no new fort- 
resses were to be raised on the banks 
of the Danube. Can there be a clearer 
proof that this clause in the Treaty 
of Berlin was inserted in the interests 
of Russia, and that your anxiety to 
see it fulfilled is one that will be 
heartily seconded by the Russian Em- 
peror? These were two of the great 
losses of Turkey, and, consequently, 
under your management, two of the gains 
of Russia. The Danubian Frontier is 
gone, and these great fortresses—one of 
which, Silistria, in the hands of the 
British during the War of 1856, resisted 
successfully the Russian invasion—are 
gone for ever. Another gain to Russia 
and loss to Turkey is the extension of 
Servia and the erection of a new Princi- 
pality, the constitution of which in its 
very essence is hostile to the Turkish 
Government. Occupying the Danubian 
Frontier, the new Bulgaria will now 
have on the West the enlarged country 
and population of Servia intimately con- 
nected with it in common interest, and 
certain to make common cause with it 
in any future contest with the Turks. 
These two conterminous Provinces give 
the power of entrance into the very 
heart of Turkey. Bulgaria, in the pos- 





tory, gives an entrance into the very 
heart of the Roumelian Province of 
Turkey; and these are the provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin, which, according 
to you, have saved Turkey and have 
resisted Russia. 

But this is by no means all. When 
the noble Earl and the noble Mar- 
quess. were returning in triumph from 
Berlin, among the pans of their sup- 
porters, they published a wonderful 
Blue Book--Parliamentary Paper, No. 
37, 1878—which consisted of one page— 
a map showing “ the territory restored to 
Turkey.’’ It was like the advertisement 
of a second-rate theatre — ‘‘ Immense 
success! Triumphant success of the Go- 
vernment in the territory restored to 
Turkey!’ With this interesting map 
there were only two lines of letterpress, 
which informed us that all Bulgaria con- 
tained only 17,000 square miles taken 
from Turkey together with the fort- 
resses, while, on the other hand, no less 
than 30,000 square miles had been re- 
stored to Turkey. It sounds very fine ; 
but let us inquire into the facts. Of the 
30,000 square miles boasted of as re- 
stored to Turkey, a large part consists 
of Eastern Roumelia ; and in what sense 
is that restored to Turkey? The Go- 
vernor must not be a Turk ; but, by the 
Law of Europe, by the Treaty of Berlin, 
he must be a Christian. Let us under- 
stand the significance of this distinction 
in the East of Europe. Christians and 
Mahomedans, Hindoos and Christians, 
can, and do, live together in peace and 
amity under the British Government 
and under the Russian Government ; 
but you cannot get a Turkish population 
to live under Christianrule, or a Christian 
population to live under Turkish rule in 
the East of Europe. One has been too 
long accustomed to absolute rule, and 
the other to the evils of that rule. It 
was perfectly right to say that the Go- 
vernor must not be a Turk—but that 
means that the authority of that Govern- 
ment is for ever separated from the 
authority of Turkey. Then, the Sultan 
is not even free to choose the Christian 
who is to be Governor; he cannnot 
nominate him except with the consent 
of the Powers; and that is not all, 
but the internal government is taken 
from the Sultan and, under the guarantee 
of Europe, the Province is to enjoy 
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autonomous institutions. The principle 
of the Treaty is, that the people of 
Eastern Roumelia should be entitled to 
their complete autonomy in all internal 
affairs. It is, then, a mere quibble to 
say that in the full sense of the words 
this Province has been restored to Tur- 
key. Buteventhatisnotall. The Sul- 
tan is not even to be allowed to put any 
troops within the territory except on the 
Frontier. The Militia is to be Native; 
and we know, from the ordinary sources 
of information, that the Mussulman 
population to a large extent have left 
the Province. Therefore, I say that in 
no proper sense of the words has this 
part of the 30,000 square miles of terri- 
tory been restored to Turkey. You call 
it the direct government of the Sultan ; 
but there never was a form of words 
more delusive. Now observe, my Lords, 
I am not now assuming you are going 
to fail in securing the execution of the 
Treaty of Berlin ; on the contrary, I am 
supposing you will succeed in executing 
the whole of that Treaty—that you will 
succeed in carrying into effect the whole 
of its intentions; but what is the result ? 
Can you really pretend to the people of 
this country that, under these circum- 
stances and conditions, the 12,000 or 
15,000 square miles of Eastern Rou- 
melia out of the 380,000 square miles 
you profess to have restored to Tur- 
key can in any sense of the words be 
said to have been so restored? I say, 
practically, that Province is withdrawn 
from Turkey; and I say, further, that, 
under your management, its influence 
has been added to that of Russia. One of 
the most wonderful sayings attributed to 
the noble Marquess—I do not know whe- 
ther correctly or not—in his speech the 
other day to the Registration Society, to 
which I have already adverted, was when 
he enlightened the Conservative electors 
of the City of London by actually using 
this illustration—he said, setting aside 
details into which he would not enter, 
that the relations between Eastern 
Roumelia and the Sultan will be very 
much like the relations between the 
British Colonies and the Queen. I am 
about to visit the greatest of our Depen- 
dencies—the Dominion of Canada—and 
I shall be curious to learn whether the 
people there recognize this new doctrine 
in political philosophy, that the relations 
between Canada and the Queen are very 
much the same as the relations which 
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have been established under the Treaty 
of Berlin, between the people of Eastern 
Roumelia and the Grand Turk. 

But I go further. Setting aside Bul- 
garia and Eastern Roumelia, is it really 
true that the rest of the territory has been 
restored to Turkey? Nota bit of it. The 
Treaty of San Stefano stipulated, in the 
15th Article, that Turkey should no 
longer be independent, even in its most 
purely internal affairs. It stipulated 
that Turkey should give political insti- 
tutions to all her European Provinces 
similar to those of Crete, which, prac- 
tically, involve considerable independ- 
ence. Unde rthe Treaty of San Stefano, 
therefore, the whole of Turkey was put 
under promise to Russia, and to the other 
Powers behind Russia, that certain privi- 
leges should be given to every one of 
the populations. That was a stipulation 
in the Treaty of San Stefano which made 
Russia the mistress of Turkey. What 
have you done with that? Have you 
thrown that out? Nota bit of it. You 
have adopted itin your Treaty of Berlin. 
You have put Turkey under a promise 
to all the Powers, for the whole of the 
rest of her territory, that she shall give 
Constitutions similar to that of Crete, 
and you retain in your own hands the 
power of judging whether she has or 
has not fulfilled that obligation. I say, 


under these circumstances, you have. 


restored no part to Turkey. You have 
followed slavishly the Treaty of San 
Stefano. You have adopted allits main 
Articles, and by these Articles you have 
made Turkey a subject Power. 

But, perbaps, it may be said—‘‘It is 
very true we have adopted the provisions 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, but we could 
not help ourselves, and Turkey is now for 
the first time under Treaty obligations in 
regard to its most internal affairs; but, at 
least, we have substituted Europe instead 
of Russia.” That would be a very fair 
answer if it were true; butit is not true. 
Under the Treaty of Paris of 1856, it 
is true that something like an Europe 
was constituted separate from the indi- 
vidual Powers; but under the Treaty 
of Berlin there is no Europe. What 
you have done is this—you have added 
your right to coerce Turkey to the right 
which Russia had already acquired for 
herself; but you have not constituted 
any joint authority. The Treaty of 
Paris provided that recourse was to be 
had to the United Powers before any 
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one of them went to war with Turkey. | tinguished English officer; while Russia 


You made no such provision. Under 
the Treaty of Berlin each and all the 
Powers have their separate rights of 
direct recourse against Turkey; and 
they may claim the fulfilment of the 
promise made not to Europe only, 
but to each and all the Powers. And, 
what is more, I believe the noble Mar- 
quess was a special opponent of a pro- 
vision which was suggested by Russia 
that there should be some machinery 
for carrying into effect the intentions 
of the European Powers. The noble 
Marquess resisted this—on what ground 
I never could really understand—but, 
whatever his ground, the effect is this— 
that each and all the Powers have, 
severally and separately, their recourse 
against Turkey in case of quarrel. Now, 
under these circumstances, I main- 
tain that the Treaty.of Berlin in all 
essential respects—so far as the inde- 
pendence of Turkey is concerned—is 
nothing but a copy, with slight, com- 
paratively unimportant, and sometimes 
mischievous, modifications of the Treaty 
of San Stefano. Wellthen, perhaps, the 
noble Marquess may say—‘‘ But then 
we have the Asiatic Convention.” I 
must say, in regard to this Asiatic 
Convention, that I never did feel the 
objection to it which I have felt to 
many other parts of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It had, atleast, 
this great advantage—that it confessed 
it to be quite wrong and impolitic to 
guarantee to Turkey any part of her 
Dominions without a corresponding pro- 
mise of reform. It gave up the doctrine 
of the patriots in this country that it 
was for the interests and honour of 
England to maintain the Turkish Go- 
vernment, whether it reformed itself 
or not. It admitted the principle that 
if we guaranteed Turkey in her territory 
she was bound to assure us of good go- 
vernment. The only objection I had to 
it was that it was impossible to execute 
it. Butlook at the bearing of the con- 
duct of the Governmentasto this Conven- 
tion. I have already referred to the im- 
portance of the harbour of Batoum. If 
any one thing is certain in regard to this 
Eastern Question, it is this—that if 
England had chosen to insist, she might 
have prevented Russiaacquiring Batoum. 
We had our Fleet—a very powerful one ; 
Turkey also had a Fleet of considerable 
power, under the command of a dis- 





has no Fleet in the Black Sea; and it 
certainly would not have been impossible 
to prevent Russia acquiring Batoum, 
if we had employed our Fleet and the 
Turkish Fleet to prevent it. But the 
Government came to the conclusion 
that it was not for the interest or 
honour of England to go to war with 
Russia to prevent her getting the harbour 
of Batoum. The noble Marquess, in a 
speech the other day, said they gave up 
many things for the sake of peace. By 
all means—it was quite right to give up 
Batoum for the sake of peace. But 
you, who declined to go to war for the 
harbour of Batoum, took revenge on 
future Governments by a Convention 
which compels future Governments to 
go to war with Russia if she acquire a 
single scrap more of territory jin Asia 
Minor. Conceive the rashness of that 
transaction. You exercised your own 
freedom, and I think wisely, in deter- 
mining not to go to war even to prevent 
the most important acquisitions being 
made by Russia on the shores of the 
Black Sea; but you determined as far 
as you could to impair and hamper the 
freedom of future Governments of Eng- 
land, and to compel your country, very 
possibly under most disastrous cireum- 
stances, to go to war with Russia if she 
should make any future acquisition 
even round the slopes of Ararat. Is 
this a foreign policy of spirit- and 
dignity? —is this a brave foreign 
policy? It seems to me a foreign 
policy founded on, and essentially in- 
volying, a conspicuous example of politi- 
cal cowardice. You have no right to 
revenge yourselves on posterity for the 
rebuff you have received in submitting 
to Russia. You ought to have left the 
hands of the future English Govern- 
ments as free as they were before; and 
I cannot conceive any Convention made 
by an English Government less worthy 
of them than this Convention, which you 
know you cannot execute, but which will 
be a serious embarrassment to those who 
come after you. 

My Lords, I have not yet done with 
this wonderful Treaty of Berlin. It leaves 
Russia in full possession of the enormous 
subsidy which was imposed upon Turkey 
by the Treaty of San Stefano. That 
subsidy amounts to something like 
£50,000,000. ‘Oh!’ you said, ‘‘we 
have taken care that this engagement to 
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Russia shall not be a prior obligation.” 
Prior to what? It may not be prior as 
regards other creditors—that may be 
true; but it is prior to many other im- 
portant purposes on which Turkish Reve- 
nues ought to be employed for the im- 
provement of the government and the 
happiness of the people. Russia may 
not be before other creditors, but she is 
before the Native population of Turkey. 
The noble Marquess came down the 
other day and told us that the reforms 
in Turkey depended upon the finances 
of Turkey; and so they do. But how 
does this apply as regards the subsidy ? 
Why, Russia is enabled to checkmate 
the reforms of Turkey. Then look at it 
from another point of view. Look at 
the power it gives to Russia over Turkey. 
Are you sure, since the complete sub- 
jection of Turkey to the political domi- 
nation of each and all of the Powers, 
that Russia will have no access to the 
Porte which is closed to you? Russia 
has nothing todo but, with a wink of the 
eye in the Palace of the Sultan, to say— 
‘We shall not insist this year upon more 
than half the interest, provided you do 
so-and-so,”? and it will be done. De- 
pend upon it, this subsidy is an instru- 
ment in the hands of Russia which she 
will know how to use. I am not inclined 
to blame the Government for every de- 
pales from the Treaty of Berlin. What 

said before I repeat—that there would 
be no loss of honour or of credit, but 
the contrary, if the Government should 
agree to the modification of that part 
of the Treaty of Berlin which related 
to the garrisoning of the Balkans. 
The noble Marquess told us the other 
day, if I understood him rightly, that 
this clause was not compulsory, but 
permissive—that it was in the power of 
the Sultan to put those garrisons in; but 
it was not in the power of the Sultan to 
barhisrightto do soifhe liked. But what 
does this come to? The Sultan might 
do it, or not do it; but he could not bar- 
gain his right away. But by a private 
agreement with Russia he could bargain 
to abstain from the exercise of his right, 
and I believe he would be wise to do 
so. I believe these hostile garrisons in 
the midst of a hostile population will be 
no real gain to Turkey; and I hope if 
the Government comes to that conclusion, 
in concert with the other Powers of 
Europe, that it will not insist on that 
Article of the Treaty. 
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There is only one other part of the 
arrangements made by the Government 
to which I wish to refer, and that is 
the Convention with regard to Cyprus. 
Just before the announcement was made 
of the acquisition of Cyprus I had been 
reading a very interesting work, not of 
a political character, on the Island of 
Cyprus, by the American Consul, Mr. 
Cesnola. It contained an account of the 
antiquities of Cyprus; but, incidentally, 
and entirely without reference to political 
affairs, it mentioned circumstances which 
gave a most horrible idea of the mis- 
government of the Island under certain 
Pashas. The author added to the innu- 
merable proofs we have already had from 
independent sources of the corrupt cha- 
racter of the Government of Turkey. 
Therefore, I must confess, when I heard 
of the acquisition of Cyprus by England, 
Iwas very much disposed tosay—‘‘ Well, 
at least, here is one more corner of this 
fair world redeemed from the Govern- 
ment of Turkey.” And asI did not see 
much harm in it, it was one of the ar- 
rangements made by the Government in 
which I was inclined to acquiesce. But, 
as a means of resisting Russia, it was a 
bad joke, and worse than a bad joke. It 
was a mere bait. It is true that great 
nations like great landowners have some- 
times such a desire for territory that 
they are ever eager to acquire more. The 
noble Marquess and the noble Earl knew 
their countrymen, and they took them in 
their weak point. The rejoicings in the 
country and the Press at this acquisition 
of Cyprus reminded me very much of the 
joy that some Member of your Lordships’ 
House, with 200,000 or 800,000 acres, 
might experience when he heard that 
his agent had bought some old woman’s 
cabbage garden. 

I turn now to sum up the results of 
what you have done. The first result I 
apprehend is that Turkey is gone—gone 
for ever. The noble Earl at the head of 
the Government said, I believe; a year 
and a-half ago, that great Powers might 
exist with the loss of Provinces—that 
England had lost Provinces, and why 
should not Turkey lose them. But 
Turkey has lost more than Provinces— 
she has lost that which is essential to 
Empire, she has lost her independence. 
Do not deceive yourselves with fine 
phrases—Turkey as an Empire is dead 
and gone. The next result from the 
conduct of the Government is that the 
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future of Turkey is left in complete con- 
fusion, withthe most dangerous liabilities 
to this country. I do not know whether 
many of your Lordships realize this fact 
—at least I believe it to be a fact—that 
besides the clauses of the Treaty of 
Berlin which are taken verbatim or sub- 
stantially from the Treaty of San Stefano 
—and these are the most important and 
most operative clauses—it must be held 
that all the rest of the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano which is not affected by the Treaty 
of Berlin survives as between Russia and 
Turkey. [The Marquess of SaLispury 
dissented. | The noble Marquess shakes 
his head; but I have seen a despatch 
from himself in which he says we have 
no right to interfere with regard to the 
subsidy, because it was part of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, and did not con- 
travene the Treaty of Berlin or the 
general law of Europe. Therefore, I 
have a right to infer that those parts of 
the Treaty which are not against the 
general law of Europe and the Treaty 
of Berlin remain intact. Then there is 
another point, and that is the identifica- 
tion of the interests of the populations 
of the South-East of Europe with Rus- 
sian interests. That I regard as a far 
more formidable result of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was an 
important question whether the new 
Principalities should or should not be in- 
dependent of Russia. I maintain that 
the identification of the feelings of the 
population of those Principalities with 
Russia has been due mainly to your con- 
duct. Have your Lordships read the 
account of the last day’s proceedings of 
the late Bulgarian Assembly? The 
name of England was never mentioned ; 
all the enthusiasm of the day was for the 
Ozar. The cheers were all for the Russian 
Army, and the Russian Emperor was 
treated as the Liberator of the country— 
which, indeed, he has been. All the 
gratitude of the country is given to 
Russia. My Lords, look at the actual re- 
sults under the operation of this Treaty? 
Who has been elected Prince? The 
nephew of the Empress of Russia. Do 
you think there is no meaning in that 
act? You may regret it, but you cannot 
help it. By the large portion of the 
public which has been supporting you 
and egging you on, and which has given 
you your great majority in Parliament, 
that will be considered a significant fact. 
And you and your agents are still busy 
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at work teaching the Christian popula- 
tions that their only safety lies in cling- 
ing to Russia. At the beginning of my 
speech I referred to an address of the 
Patriotic Society. How does Sir Henry 
Layard reply to it? Why, he indulges 
in unmitigated abuse,of the Bulgarians. 
The Government of England are pledged 
to support this new Principality, in re- 
gard to which our Ambassador uses this 
language— 

“ However bad the Turkish Government may 
have been, it wasa controlling body. You have 
now established a Bulgarian Nationality, which, 
I fear, will be far worse than the Turks.” 
Now, I do not say whether that is true 
or untrue; but is that the kind of 
language which you ought to encourage 
on the part of the Ambassador of Eng- 
land? Sir Henry Layard is an old per- 
sonal friend of mine. I have received 
kindness at his hands, and I admire the 
ability and the energy of his character ; 
but—and I say this painfully as a public 
duty—a man who goes back to Con- 
stantinople at this time to see to the 
execution of a Treaty which provides for 
this new Nationality violates in a grave 
manner his public duty when, being the 
Representative of England, he tells us 
that the Bulgarian Nationality will be 
worse than the Turks. Well, I sum up 
the results in Europe by saying this :— 
That with this Treaty of Berlin, which 
is a pale copy of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, we can afford to smile at your 
Parliamentary victories and to laugh 
at our own defeats. It was our 
desire —at least, it was mine— that 
Turkey, as an Empire in Europe, should 
be destroyed. You have done that; or, 
rather, Russia has done it for you, and 
you have not ventured to interfere. 
You have given your sanction, because 
you could not help it, to all the main 
provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
which reduce Turkey to a dependent 
State. I am not dissatisfied. Like 
a man who looks at some great savage 
beast which hasreceivedits death-wound, 
but which is still capable of mischief, I 
say—‘‘ Hold back! Do not sacrifice 
another life by putting him out of his 
pain. Internal bleeding will do the rest. 
‘Let him alone to die.” As regards the 
flourish of the Government, when they 
returned from Berlin saying that they 
brought back ‘‘ Peace with Honour,” it 
seems to me that it was ‘‘ Retreat with 
Boasting.” 
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My Lords, if Ihad not taken a pro- 
minent part in this question, and been 
responsible for discussions on it out-of- 
doors, I should have shrunk from the 
labour which I have undertaken to- 
night; but I feel I should be guilty of 
shirking a public duty if, having said 
a good deal out of this House, I 
were to flinch from submitting my 
opinions to the test of discussion, and to 
the fire of debate. I have still, there- 
fore, to deal with results in Asia. On 
the subject of the War in Afghan- 
istan the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government made an appeal to me last 
night to which I wish most heartily to 
respond. In looking back at these four 
years, there is no part of the Eastern 
Question on which the Government has 
been more loyally supported, and on 
which they have had a more triumphant 
majority in this House. Iam not at all 
surprised at that. It seems to be perfectly 
natural in the circumstances. This House 
was not consulted until it was too late, 
and many noble Lords on both sides said 
to themselves—‘‘ Here is the Government 
committed toa war. It is too late for 
us to interfere, and we must, in the cir- 
cumstances, support the Government.” 
I perfectly understand the motive under 
which the majority voted ; but we must 
look back a little to what was done 
before. Iam not talking of the results 
which are still in the future, but of 
things which have been done, and which 
cannot now be undone. I wish the 
House to remember that the history of 
the Afghanistan Question is distinctly 
divided into two separate parts. First, 
there was the diplomatic quarrel which 
ended in April, 1877; and then there was 
the subsequent quarrel with respect to the 
Russian Mission, which was the more im- 
mediate occasion of the war. I wish to 
make a few observations respecting the 
diplomatic quarrel which ended in April, 
1877, and as to which Parliament was 
never informed. It was kept a profound 
secret from both Houses of Parliament 
—studiously kept secret. The first re- 
sult which I find in the conduct of the 
Government is this. They have made a 
most offensive imputation against the 
Mahomedan subjects of the Queen. It 
is very singular that in all the public 
discussions of this question that I have 
seen the point to which I am now re- 
ferring has hardly been noticed. The 
whole quarrel with Afghanistan arose 
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out of the determination of the noble 
Marquess that we should have English- 
men, and not Mahomedans, as our 
Agents in Afghanistan. There was no 
quarrel with the Ameer about Native 
Agents. He would have had as many 
Mahomedan Agents as youlike. ‘‘ No,” 
said the noble Marquess, ‘‘ we cannot 
trust these Native gentlemen ; their ac- 
counts are so incomplete, and I doubt 
whether they are perfectly faithful. We 
must have Englishmen.”” And that was 
the cause of the quarrel. I myself have 
had the honour of being Secretary of 
State for India, and I deprecate the 
mischief likely to arise from the doctrine 
that we cannot trust the Native Ma- 
homedan gentlemen in India even to 
give us correct and faithful information. 
I believe it to be entirely untrue and 
unjust. I believe that the Native gen- 
tleman who was our Agent at Cabul for 
many years, and who was chosen by my 
noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Northbrook) as a gentleman of ability 
and high honour, was as honest and as 
upright a man as regards information as 
any English gentleman you could get. 
Indeed, Lord Lytton himself was obliged 
to compliment him, at a later stage of 
the proceedings, on the conduct he pur- 
sued. I believe that this diplomatic 
quarrel—which, be it remembered, led 
ultimately to the war, on the sole ground 
that the Ameer would not receive British 
officers—was a cruel and unjust charge 
against the Mahomedan gentlemen who 
are subjects of the Queen. 

There is another result which I am 
very sorry to have to mention, but 
which I feel bound to mention, and I 
shall be very glad to have a satis- 
factory answer from the Government. 
It is one result of the conduct of the 
Government in this Afghanistan Ques- 
tion that it can be said, with too much 
truth, that the Government of India had 
shuffled with its public engagements. I 
maintain that by the 7th clause of the 
Treaty of 1857, entered into with Dost 
Mahomed, the father of Shere Ali, we 
were bound not to press British officers 
upon him. The rest of the Treaty was 
more or less temporary, but that was a 
surviving clause. Lord Lytton himself, 
after some attempts at evasion, was 
obliged to confess it; and I say that the 
diplomatic pressure which you placed on 
the Ameer was a direct violation of the 
7th clause of that Treaty. Then, there 
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is another consequence which I think is 
a very serious one, and that is, the most 
injurious and invidious distinction which 
has been made between Treaty obliga- 
tions and obligations under solemn 
promises of the Viceroys of India. In 
India we are dealing with half-civilized 
peoples, to whom the forms of European 
diplomacy are not familiar. Many of 
our obligations rest upon the words of 
Viceroys and Governors General; and 
the distinction made by Lord Lytton 
between Treaty obligations and obliga- 
tions under the solemn promises of Lord 
Mayo, Lord Lawrence, and Lord North- 
brook, was a distinction most injurious 
to the honour of the British Crown. 
There is yet another result of your 
proceedings in the East. It is that the 
British Government has been found to 
be capable, and the Secretary of State 
for India to be capable, of something 
very like double-dealing in negotiation. 
That is a very serious charge. I quite 
admit that; and unless I am able to 
give chapter and verse for this accusa- 
tion, I shall certainly retract it. If 
the noble Marquess can prove that I 
am mistaken, I shall publicly withdraw 
it. But I think it my duty to say 
here, and in his presence, what I 
have said elsewhere in regard to his 
conduct in this negotiation. I can 
put in a nutshell what I have to say 
upon it. The late Ameer, Shere Ali, 
made two demands upon the British 
Government in 1869 through Lord Mayo 
—the one was for a dynastic guarantee 
in favour of the succession of his son, 
Abdoolah Jan, and the other was for 
a military guarantee, irrespective of 
conditions, against invasion from Russia 
or any other Power. The policy of 
Lord Mayo at that time, and the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, was simply 
this—to tell the Ameer, Shere Ali, 
openly—‘‘ We cannot give you that 
dynastic guarantee. We cannot give 
you that military guarantee.” My com- 
plaint against the noble Marquess is 
this—that he said—‘‘ We can give you 
this guarantee ;”’ and then that he set 
about by ingenious devices to keep that 
freedom in the hands of the Government 
which he professed to give away. That 
is my charge, and I found it on the In- 
structions sent by the noble Marquess 
on February 28, 1877. Justlet me read 
to the House the account which the 
noble Marquess gives of that dynastic 
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guarantee. We'know that what the 
Ameer wanted was that the boy Ab- 
doolah Jan, the son of his favourite wife, 
should be guaranteed by the British 
Government asthis successor over the 
head of Yakoob Khan, his older and 
abler son. Lord Mayo said—‘‘ We can- 
not give you that guarantee.”” What did 
the noble Marquess say? He said that 
former Governors General and former 
Governments had been guilty of using 
“‘ambiguous formule” to the Ameer, 
and no wonder the poor man had been 
disappointed. We will give a guarantee 
for the succession of Abdoolah Jan. The 
noble Marquess then addressed private 
and secret Instructions to Lord Lytton— 
Instructions so secret and so private that 
they were actually, by a most unconsti- 
tutional exercise of power, withheld 
from the Council of India. The noble 
Marquess gave to the Governor General 
personally—not in Council, the Constitu- 
tional form—these secret Instructions ; 
and here is what he says about this 
dynastic guarantee— 

‘The frank recognition of a de facto order 
of succession established by a de facto Govern- 
ment to the Throne of a foreign State does not, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
imply or necessitate any intervention in the 
internal affairs of that State.”—[Afghanistan, 
No. 1 (1878), p. 158.] 


That is to say, Lord Lytton was to pre- 
tend to give a guarantee for the boy 
Abdoolah Jan ; but he was privately in- 
structed that it need not, and did not, 
involve any intervention in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY asked 
where the term ‘dynastic guarantee ” 
occurred. 

Tue Dvxe or ARGYLL: The words 
‘dynastic guarantee” I do not use 
as a quotation, but as a descriptive 
phrase; I use it as a description of 
what was meant. What the Ameer 
wanted was a guarantee for the suc- 
cession of this boy. What the noble 
Marquess directed Lord Lytton to do was 
to offer a British guarantee, which was 
to look like what the Ameer wanted, but 
with a private explanation that it did not 
involve any interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan. That, I think, 
is not a fair way of dealing. But this 
is not all. Look at the military gua- 
rantee. The noble Marquess instructed 


Lord Lytton to go as far as he could in 
giving the guarantee which the Ameer 
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wanted against invasion by Russia or 
any other Power; but he distinctly said 
to Lord Lytton—‘‘ You must keep in 
the hands of the British Government the 
freedom which we must always keep to 
judge of the times and the circumstances 
under which we are to help the Ameer.” 
Why, that is exactly what we said, and 
in consistency with that we said, ‘‘ We 
cannot give you either of these guaran- 
tees.” The noble Marquess, on the 
contrary, went about devising means by 
which, consistently with keeping his 
freedom, he should appear to give the 
promises required by the Ameer. The 
result was a systematic endeavour to 
represent to the Ameer that he was 
being offered something wholly different 
from that which we were really pro- 
posing to give him. Accordingly, in the 
interview which took place between Lord 
Lytton and Atta Mahomed, our Agent 
at the Court of Cabul, the Viceroy told 
Atta Mahomed distinctly that he was 
authorized by the British Government to 
give the Ameer Shere Ali that which he 
had asked in 1869; and, at a later 
period, Atta Mahomed was again told to 
inform that unfortunate Prince that we 
were willing now to give him all that 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook had 
refused. When Lord Lytton gave that 
assurance three times, he had in his 
possession documents which proved that 
what he was then offering was wholly 
different from what the Ameer had 
asked for. And what did Lord Lytton 
himself say? After all these con- 
ferences were over—after the Ameer 
had seen through all your pretexts, 
and had refused your pretended boons 
—Lord Lytton wrote home to the Go- 
vernment from India, in a despatch of 
the 10th of May, 1877, that, after all, 
he had offered to the Ameer nothing but 
what Lord Mayo had already given. I 
say that unless these facts can be refuted 
by the Government they justify the 
imputation which I have made against 
them. My point is shortly this—that 
while pretending to give what we (the 
late Government) had refused, you care- 
fully reserved to yourselves the very 
freedom which was necessarily inconsis- 
tent with the giving such a guarantee. 
There is one other result of your pro- 
ceedings in regard to Afghanistan to 
which I also allude with very great re- 
gret. It is not one for which the noble 
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bility, except that the Government to 
which he belongs has sanctioned the 
proceedings of Lord Lytton. I know 
very well the difficulty of throwing over- 
board, especially in the face of an Oppo- 
sition, a Governor General whom you 
yourselves appointed, and to whom 
you gave secret Instructions such as 
those to which I have referred. But I 
am sorry to say that one consequence of 
these transactions is that in personal 
conferences with the Princes of India 
they can no longer trust that a Viceroy 
will treat them with common fairness, 
or will quote their arguments with a 
decent regard to accuracy. I will not 
weary the House with the details which 
I might quote in support of this asser- 
tion; but I may say that I never go back 
to those conferences at Peshawur be- 
tween Sir Lewis Pelly and the late Noor 
Mahomed without a feeling of shame 
and humiliation. We have all the fair- 
ness, all the dignity, and all the truth 
on the side of the Mahomedan and the 
Afghan, and we have everything that is 
the opposite to these on the side of the 
Englishman and the Christian. My 
Lords, depend upon it that, whatever 
may be the result of your negotiations 
with Yakoob Khan, it will remain in- 
delibly fixed in the history of India that 
the Ameer Shere Ali had only too good 
cause to say that he had now a deep- 
rooted distrust of the good faith and 
sincerity of the British Government. 

I have one other consequence of this 
policy to bring before the House, and it 
has nothing to do with personalities. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Iam glad to have 
that cheer. I ask noble Lords in can- 
dour to say whether they think that the 
way in which negotiations are conducted 
by Secretaries of State and by Viceroys 
with foreign Princes is a matter of a 
purely personal nature? Do Secretaries 
of State and Viceroys not represent the 
Crown; and is it a matter of personal 
interest only that the Crown should 
not be perfectly straightforward in 
its dealings? I deny the inference 
to be drawn from those cheers that we 
have no right to enter into these mat- 
ters. They are matters of grave public 
interest. 

Another consequence, and I think 
a most dangerous consequence, of the 
conduct of the Government in respect 
to Afghanistan is that you are willing 
to saddle the people of India with the 
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cost of wars which, by your own confes- 
sion, arenot required for their protection. 
I say ‘‘by your own confession,” be- 
cause, when you withdrew your Agent 
from Cabul secretly and without telling 
Parliament, knowing that you were not 
entitled to go to war, you fell back on 
the doctrine which we have always 
maintained on this side of the House, 
that our position in India was so secure 
that it was quite unnecessary to be 
alarmed about the state of Afghanistan. 
Our military Frontier was so strong that 
we could afford to watch and wait. 
This was our doctrine. Your doctrine 
was the opposite—that our Frontier was 
bad, and our position dangerous. But 
what did you say when the Ameer de- 
feated you in negotiations, and when 
you did not dare to go to war for the en- 
forcement of your demands? You said— 
“« We will watch and wait. We will not 
go to war with the Ameer because he 
will not receive an Envoy. We arecon- 
fident in our position.” In a conversa- 
tion on October 10, 1876, Lord Lytton 
said to our Agent, Atta Mahomed— 

** As matters now stand, the British Govern- 
ment is able to pour an overwhelming Force into 
Afghanistan, either for the protection of the 
Ameer, or the vindication of its own interests, 
long before a single Russian soldier could reach 
Cabul.” 

And he illustrated this statement by 

“Detailed reference to the statistics of the 
Russian Military Force in Central Asia, and the 
British Military Force in India, showing the 
available troops of either Power within certain 
distances of Cabul.”—[_Afghanistan, No. 1, 1878, 
p. 183.] 


Observe what a careful statement this 
is. And what does Lord Lytton say in 
the despatch of May 10, 1877? He says, 
the further course of Cabul politics 

‘“We cannot foresee, and do not attempt to 
predict. But we await its natural development 
with increased confidence in the complete free- 
dom and paramount strength of our own posi- 
tion.” —[Ibid., 172.] 


Here is a confession, on the part of the 
Government of India, that our position 
was one of ‘‘ paramount strength,” so 
that we could afford to be indifferent 
to the conduct of the Ameer. Well, 
that was our doctrine. Since the sub- 
sequent war arose out of the Russian 
Mission—which was a mere blister put 
to your side in consequence of your 
conduct in Kurope—you have no right 
to saddle the people of India with the 
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expenses of that war. It is a war, by 
your own confession, not necessary to 
their defence. I will not go into the 
somewhat intricate subject of Indian 
finance ; but I will venture to say this— 
that if there ever was a time when it 
was most of all unjust to burden the 
people of India in such a way, it is 
when the Indian finances are in such a 
critical state as they are now. We all 
know the enormous additional burdens 
which are now imposed by the loss 
through exchange and by successive 
Famines. The Government of India has 
been obliged toimpose additional taxation 
fora Famine Fund. Tochargethe expense 
of this war upon the people of India is, 
therefore, not only inexpedient, but 
most unjust. It will be a lasting result 
of your policy that the people of India 
will be afraid of your casting upon them 
the cost of all your anti-Russian passions 
and panics. I do not want to say any- 
thing about the future on account of my 
promise to the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield) ; but I believe no possible 
settlement of the Afghan Question can 
fail to increase the military cost of our 
Indian Empire. I should be very glad 
if I could say anything to support the 
Government in their immediate object 
of establishing peace with Yakoob 
Khan. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that if Yakoob Khan is wise he 
will agree to almost any reasonable con- 
ditions. He is a child in our hands. 
But the facility with which Afghanistan 
has been overrun is a proof of the truth 
of our arguments, and not of yours. It 
shows that we were able to do it at any 
moment. 

The noble Earl at the head ofthe Govern- 
ment, in a speech at the beginning of the 
December Session—which I deeply re- 
gret I could not be present to hear— 
condemned, in a very eloquent passage, 
what he called the ‘‘peace-at-any-price”’ 


Party. My Lords, my withers are un-° 


wrung. I am not one of those who are 
in favour of peace at any price, and I 
hope I shall not say anything that will 
be shocking to the House when I say 
something about my own feeling with 
regard to war. It seems to me that on 
all sides there is a certain amount of in- 
sincerity in the language too often used 
on this subject. When we speak of 
a war which we approve we talk of its 
glories. When we speak of a war of 


which we disapprove we talk of its 
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horrors. Can we not be honest with our- 
selves on this matter ? Can we not admit 
that war is—not seldom, but very often 
—by far the least of two evils? I see no 
signs of the Millennium. LEurope is 
ringing with the tramp of armed men. 
Men of science are devoting all their time 
to the invention of some new weapon of 
destruction. I see no dawning of the 
day when nations shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks. _War—dear as are all 
the lives it sacrifices, many as are the 
hearts it breaks—war is a necessary evil. 
I do not blame the Government for 
having armed the country. What I do 
blame it for is for having armed it at 
the wrong time and in a wrong cause. 
In the earlier stages of this Eastern 
Question, when I think a firm attitude 
and a few firm words of England 
might have saved the world from un- 
told horrors, this Government was no 
better than arespectable Committeeof the 
Society of Friends, with all its helpless- 
ness, but without its principles. I un- 
derstand the policy of my noble Friend 
on the cross-Benches (the Earl of 
Derby). It had its own reasonableness ; 
and, if it had been pursued with con- 
sistency, even itsown amount of dignity. 
You might have said, as he said to 
Turkey—‘‘ You have been delinquent 
and refused to reform, and we leave you 
to your fate. We will provide for British 
interests, and nothing else.” What I 
blame the Government for is this—that 
after they knew British interests would 
be respected by the Emperor of Russia, 
they armed the country and very nearly 
went to war; and the effect was this— 
that England armed, or appeared to 
arm, for the sole purpose of resisting 
the extension of freedom to the Chris- 
tians in the Kast of Europe. You have 
alienated them, and you have failed 
in supporting Turkey, or in resisting 
Russia. The consciousness of this is 
telling on your temper. My Lords, 
I understand the rancour of the lan- 
guage to which I referred at the begin- 
ning of my speech. I understand the 
mortification with which, in spite of all 
your Parliamentary triumphs, you look 
back upon the Treaty of Berlin, which, 
as I have said, is little more than the 
Treaty of San Stefano. My Lords, you 
are beginning to be found out. The 
people of this country—or at least 
that portion of the country on which 
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you have relied—are beginning to see 
that you have not obtained for them 
what they expected. It is not we, the 
Members of the Opposition, who are ac- 
cusiug you. Time is your great accuser; 
the course of events is summing up the 
case against you. What have you to 
say—I shall wait to hear—what have 
you to say why you should not receive 
an adverse verdict at the hands of your 
country, as you certainly will be called 
up for judgment at the bar of history ? 
Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, you are aware, and the noble 
Duke has just reminded you, that at this 
moment the Ameer of Afghanistan is a 
self-invited but honoured guest in the 
English camp, with the avowed object 
of negotiating a Treaty of peace and 
friendship with the Queen of England. 
I must say that, under those circum- 
stances, when I heard of the intended 
Motion of the noble Duke, and that he 
was going to call the attention of the 
House to the results of our foreign 
policy in Europe and Asia, I think Ihad 
some reason yesterday to remind him of 
that state of affairs to which I have re- 
ferred, and to leave it with confidence to 
his discretion—as I left it then—to ob- 
serve a statesmanlike silence in the cir- 
cumstances now existing. My Lords, I 
have been deeply disappointed in these 
expectations. At this very moment, 
when such questions as those to which 
he has referred—such, for example, as 
the appointment of a European Resident 
in the cities of that Sovereign—when 
such questions are still under considera- 
tion, are at this very moment the sub- 
ject of negotiations, the noble Duke has 
thought it proper, referring, as he said, 
only to the past, to treat these subjects 
in a manner—and in a manner which in 
the present conditions of communication 
may in 24 hours be known in those parts 
—which certainly may gravely affect the 
carriage of those negotiations. When 
I consider these circumstances—when I 
remember the position of the noble Duke 
—a man so eminent for his ability and 
exalted in his position, a man who 
has more than once been the trusted 
counsellor of his Sovereign—when I see 
such a man come forward with a criti- 
cism which I will not call malevolent, 
but which certainly was envenomed, 
attacking the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which at this moment must be 
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most intense interest abroad—I must 
say that I am astonished. My Parlia- 
mentary experience has not been little ; 
but, certainly, in the course of that 
experience, 1 remember no similar in- 
stance of a person placed in so high a 
position adopting, under similar cireum- 
stances, the course which the noble Duke 
has thought it right to take. For the 
reasons which I gave yesterday, I shall 
certainly not follow the noble Duke into 
the subject to which he has referred. 
My noble Friend (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury), when he addresses your Lord- 
ships, will find that, although for the 
moment he may have to sacrifice the 
gratification of vindicating his personal 
honour, there are still some matters 
with respect to Afghanistan to which 
the noble Duke has referred to which it 
is necessary for him to allude. I, how- 
ever, shall not touch upon them. Un- 
fortunately for us, and, . perhaps, still 
more unfortunately for the noble Duke 
himself, he was not present at those 
debates in reference to Afghanistan 
which took place in this House. Those 
of your Lordships who were present at 
those debates can scarcely accept as 
accurate the picture which the noble 
Duke drew of those discussions. Your 
Lordships have been told by the noble 
Duke that you were obliged to consent 
to a hurried Vote, moved by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who had already 
committed this country to a certain 
policy with regard to Afghanistan, with- 
out having consulted Parliament. Your 
Lordships will recollect that, on the 
contrary, the subject of the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government in reference 
to Afghanistan was discussed for three 
nights in this House; and that when, 
with your indulgence, it fell to my duty 
to wind up the debate upon that occasion 
—and that after our policy had been 
criticized and assailed for three nights— 
I proved, by the production of a despatch 
written by the late Viceroy of India, that 
if the distinguished Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition had been in Office, they would have 
pursued exactly the same policy which 
we conceived and which we had the 
courage to pursue. The result of that 
debate was that when the matter came 
to a Division, one of the largest majori- 
ties we have ever had in this House 
sealed with its confidence and its appro- 
bation the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government, 
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My Lords, I will endeavour to fol- 
low the noble Duke through the sub- 
jects which he dealt with in the order 
in which he introduced them. The 
noble Duke, as some compensation for 
the attack which he made upon our 
Indian policy, commenced his address 
by congratulating us. The noble Duke 
congratulated us upon the great fact 
that, in part fulfilment of the Treaty 
of Berlin, the evacuation of Bulgaria 
and Roumania had been commenced. 
The noble Duke, in congratulating us 
on that circumstance, said that it was 
true, at the same time, that the version 
which he now gave of the obligatory 
provision in the Treaty of Berlin re- 
specting the evacuation of those Pro- 
vinces was not that which we had 
originally given of it, still that the fact 
that the evacuation had commenced was 
so satisfactory that he must congratulate 
us upon our success in bringing about 
an agreement under which Russia was 
to be allowed three more months in 
which to complete the evacuation. I 
cannot accept the compliments of the 
noble Duke. I have always placed 
upon the 22nd clause of the Treaty of 
Berlin the same interpretation which I 
understand the Government of Russia 
now does. My noble Friend and my- 
self, who have worked together in these 
transactions, have, I believe, never dif- 
fered upon any single point in reference 
to the Treaty except this—I certainly 
understood that when nine months were 
appointed for the occupation of these 
Provinces by the Military Forces of 
Russia, that period should not include 
the time allowed for the evacuation of 
them, which was to commence at the 
termination of that period of* nine 
months. Occupation and evacuation are 
different things, and if the evacuation 
were to be commenced within the nine 
months the period of the occupation 
would be proportionately shortened. 
But holding, as I do, that view of the 
subject, that is no reason why we should 
agree to an unreasonable length of time 
being taken in conducting the evacuation 
of those Provinces, orto anything affecting 
the fulfilment of the Treaty. The noble 
Duke treated, as a matter of course, and 
as a subject upon which there could be no 
possible difference of opinion, that Her 
Majesty’s Government have agreed to 


extend the time for the evacuation of 
those Provinees to the 8rd of August. 
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There is not the slightest authority for 
any statement of the kind. What we 
are bound by is the view now taken by 
the majority of the Signataries of the 
Berlin Treaty, to the effect that the 
evacuation is to commence on the 3rd of 
May; and it is to be completed within 
a reasonable time—which may be com- 
puted in weeks rather than months, but, 
at all events, in a moderate time, as com- 
pared with the statement which the noble 
Duke has made. Therefore, the noble 
Duke, who prides himself upon his 
memory, has actually complimented Her 
Majesty’s Government upon a circum- 
stance which, if correct, would have been 
a disgrace to them. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I used the 
words of the noble Marquess himself, 
when I mentioned the 3rd of August. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
certainly never said that the Russians 
had a right to protract the evacuation 
for three months. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: The 
noble Duke then goes on to complain 
very much of the manner in which he and 
his Colleagues and Friends have been 
treated, not in, but out of this House, 
and, in so doing, he exhibited that sen- 
sitiveness which I have already more 
than once observed is peculiar to the 
present Opposition. On this point, I did 
not think that the evidenee of the noble 
Duke was adequate to the occasion. He 
quoted an extract from a speech of my 
noble Friend, and he also quoted from 
the anonymous correspondent of an un- 
known Society, the name of which I 
did not catch. But, my Lords, when 
a subject of this character is brought 
before your Lordships on a solemn oc- 
casion, are charges such as these of the 
noble Duke to be alleged as charges 
against Her Majesty’s Government? I 
do not myself much care what people say 
about me, and I have not much time to 
make remarks about others; but, cer- 
tainly, some distinguished Members of 
Her Majesty’s Opposition have appeared 
in different parts of the country, and, 
by the elaborate expositions they have 
made, seem to have spared no time in 
the preparation of their attacks upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. Upon that 
subject I will say nothing further than 
this—I make no charge against either 
of the two noble Lords the Leaders of 
the Opposition in either House of Parlia- 
ment. Their conduct has at all times, 
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throughout the critical four years to 
which the noble Duke has drawn atten- 
tion, been such as was to be expected 
from gentlemen and distinguished states- 
men who felt the responsibilities of their 
position. That, however, cannot be said 
of all the Members, nor even of all the 
distinguished Members, of the Party. 
Although I shall notice nothing of a 
merely personal nature, I must say that 
it is much to be regretted that, after so 
solemn an act as the Treaty of Berlin, of 
which we have heard so much already 
to-night, and of which I must myself 
say something, had been executed—after 
so solemn an act, and when united 
Europe had agreed to look upon that 
Treaty as some assurance for the main- 
tenance of peace and for the general 
welfare of the world, that certain Mem- 
bers of the Opposition should—not once, 
or twice, or thrice, but month after month 
—habitually declare to the world that 
the Treaty was utterly impracticable, 
and have used such external influence as 
they might possess, to neutralize its 
action, and throw every obstacle and 
impediment in the way of carrying it 
into practical effect. Look at the pro- 
bable result of such action. If states- 
men such as these have pledged their 
opinion over and over again that a 
Treaty is impracticable, and they after 
become responsible Ministers, they will 
be called upon by those who do not 
wish the Treaty to be fulfilled to carry 
their opinions into effect. 

‘“‘Then,” says the noble Duke, ‘‘I come 
now to business. You have negotiated 
a Treaty, but what have you done for 
Turkey?’ And the noble Duke foracon- 
siderable time—for more than half-an- 
hour—made animpassioned appeal to the 
House, with a view of showing us what 
ought to have been done for Turkey. 
From a Minister responsible, I believe, 
for the Crimean War, such a speech 
might have been expected—and, in fact, 
the strongest part of the oration of the 
noble Duke was an impassioned argu- 
ment in favour of going to war with 
Russia in order to preserve the settle- 
ment made at the end of the Crimean 
War. ‘ Well,” says the noble Duke, 
‘‘ What have you done? See the losses 
to Turkey which you have brought 
about. There is Batoum, a most valu- 
able harbour, which, whatever may be 
the engagement they have made by the 
Treaty of Berlin, will be fortified by the 
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Russians. Do you mean to say, if you 
had acted with sufficient vigour with 
your great Fleet in the Black Sea, aided 
by the powerful Fleet of Turkey, that 
you could not have prevented Russia 
taking Batoum?” Well, no doubt, we 
could have prevented Russia taking 
Batoum, as we prevented Russia taking 
Constantinople. But the point is this— 
is the noble Duke prepared, or was he 
prepared, to go to war to prevent Russia 
taking Batoum—a port which, with de- 
rision, the noble Duke describes as one 
which Russia has made a free port, and 
with that we, the English Plenipo- 
tentiaries, were satisfied. But the noble 
Duke quite forgot to say that it was not 
only made by the Treaty of Berlin a free 
port, but a port essentially commercial 
—words which have some meaning, and 
which the Signataries of the Treaty of 
Berlin will always remember. The noble 
Duke says, also—‘‘I can see what will 
happen in Batoum. It will be a free 
port, but a fortified one. It will be a 
strong place, and will control the com- 
merce of Persia.” But all this was said 
long before even the Crimean War—all 
this was said of the Treaties of 1828 
with regard to the harbour of Poti. 
The very same expression was used, and 
England was warned that, by obtaining 
the harbour of Poti, Russia had obtained 
such a commanding position that the 
Black Sea would be entirely at her 
mercy. The noble Duke quite forgot 
to tell us this—that under the Treaty of 
Berlin the finest port in the Black Sea, 
the port of Burgas, was restored to the 
Sultan. This the noble Duke, who is 
so candid, omitted to bring to your 
Lordships’ recollection. ‘‘ Well,” then 
says the noble Duke, ‘how can you 
reconcile yourselves to the fact that you 
have agreed to the destruction of the 
Danubian fortresses—that Quadrilateral 
of the East which would have com- 
manded the Danube?” One would 
suppose, from the way in which the 
noble Duke had spoken to-night, that 
there had never been any war between 
Russia and Turkey—one would suppose 
that Turkey had never been utterly van- 
quished, and that the Armies of Russia 
had never been at the gates of Constan- 
tinople. All must be arranged as the 
noble Duke would have arranged it 
upon this Table. Surely the claims of 
Russia were something. Russia, whe- 
ther right or wrong, had to be con- 
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sidered. However we might approve 
or disapprove the casus belli and the 
policy of the war, whatever differences 
of opinion there might be upon these 
and similar points, no one could deny 
for a moment that Russia had com- 
pletely vanquished Turkey ; and to sup- 
pose, in these circumstances, that every- 
thing was to be left exactly in the same 
position as at the beginning of the war 
is an assumption which I think your 
Lordships will agree is not a very reason- 
able one. But look at the merits of the 
case. These fortresses, under the new 
disposition of territory, would have be- 
come Bulgarian fortresses, our policy 
being to maintain the Turkish Empire 
—a policy, allow me in passing to re- 
mind your Lordships, which is uni- 
versal in Europe, because every one 
of the Great Powers who have signed 
the Treaty of Berlin agreed in this one 
point—that there was no_ substitute 
for the Turkish Power, and that that 
Power, though it might be reduced, 
should still be substantially maintained. 
Were we, then, to leave in the new 
Bulgarian State this powerful Quadri- 
lateral to menace the Turks and to 
weaken their authority? Why, of 
course not. ‘‘But,” says the noble 
Duke, ‘‘the proposal to destroy these 
fortresses was made by the Russians 
themselves.”’ It matters little, but I 
believe the noble Duke is inaccurate in 
that respect. The proposal to destroy 
the fortresses of the Quadrilateral was 
not anew one. It had been made on 
previous occasions, and it was always 
put forward by Russia herself as a 
concession, and in order to show that 
the Russians themselves did not wish 
to obtain these powerful strongholds. 
Then, says the noble Duke—‘‘ You have 
by the Treaty of Berlin, which is but a 
revised edition of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, established Servia as an inde- 
pendent State, and increased its terri- 
tory!” But the situation of Servia 
before the war with reference to its con- 
nection with the Porte was one of virtual 
independence. The Porte certainly was 
the Suzerain, and possessed a claim to a 
very small tribute—in reality a nominal 
one, for it was never paid. To pre- 
tend that the public acknowledgment 
of the independence of Servia was 
a great blow to the Turkish Power, 
which it was our policy to maintain, is 
really trifling with so serious a subject 
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ships. Fourthly, the noble Duke says 
that of all the mockeries by which we have 
deluded the people, who are, according 
to him, so easily deceived, the greatest 
mockery is the arrangement made con- 
cerning Roumelia. The Sultan, ac- 
cording to the noble Duke, has no more 
to do with Roumelia than he has with 
Roumania itself, and he compares its 
position with that of the Turkish Power 
when she was permitted to occupy the 
fortress of Belgrade. But the noble Duke 
forgets the fact that, by the Treaty of 
Berlin, the political and military authority 
of the Sultan in Roumelia is not only 
asserted, but secured. It is not simply 
that he has the right—a right which, 
no doubt, he will find an opportunity 
as early as possible of exercising— 
of occupying the Balkan chain; nor 
is it simply that he has the power of 
occupying Burgas, the most important 
port in the Black Sea. Although we 
have secured autonomy for Roumelia, 
and although she has got the blessing of 
a scheme of local government, which 
I trust will soon be tried, and which ap- 
parently—so far as I can judge—is 
admirably adapted to the circumstances 
of the case, the political and military 
authority of the Sultan is not only as- 
serted, but secured. The noble Duke 
says that Roumelia is to have a Militia 
and Gendarmerie of her own; but he 
forgot to state the conditions, in accord- 
ance with which, all the officers of the 
Militia and Gendarmerie must be ap- 
pointed by the Sultan, and hold their 
commissions from him. Well, these are 
the different points by which the noble 
Duke has endeavoured to show that, as 
regards the settlement of Berlin, the 
interests of Turkey and of the Sultan 
have been neglected and injured by Her 
Majesty’s Government. My Lords, when 
the noble Duke first gave his Notice, 
his intention was to call the attention of 
the House to the results of the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Europe and Asia. Well, yesterday, we 
heard from the noble Duke that he 
would confine himself to the past and 
not trench upon the future. But how 
you are to judge of a policy, if you are 
not to treat of the future which is to be 
the result of that policy, I really find 
some difficulty in comprehending. If 
the noble Duke will allow me to say so, 
when he talks of a ‘policy,’ policy 
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as that which is now before your Lord-| depends, of course, upon the circum- 


stances to which the conduct of respon- 
sible men is applied. Let us take a 
larger and more candid view than the 
noble Duke has taken of those impor- 
tant matters of four years’ duration in 
the East. What led to this Treaty of 
Berlin? It was four years ago, the 
noble Duke reminds us, when certain 
disorders first arose among the border 
populations of Turkey in Europe. After 
months of disorder, during which 
there were communications between the 
Powers, there came the famous instru- 
ment called the Andrassy Note. That 
was in December, 1875, and was the 
commencement of these diplomatic cam- 
paignsand wars. I am sure your Lord- 
ships do not wish to hear much about 
the Andrassy Note; but I believe the 
noble Duke has completely misappre- 
hended the whole situation—the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the principles on which their policy was 
established. The Andrassy Note was 
a very elaborate mode of ameliorating 
the subject-populations in European 
Turkey. Well, the first feeling of 
Her Majesty’s Government was not to 
accept that Note. They remembered 
their engagements under the Treaty 
of Paris, and they knew the danger 
which might occur from again dis- 
turbing the settlement then made. But, 
my Lords, when we investigated that 
document, we found really that the 
Porte was not called upon to make any 
concession or to enter into any engage- 
ment which they had not by previous 
trades themselves undertaken to concede 
and to act upon. Well, it is possible 
that our fear of contributing to the dis- 
turbances in Europe might have pre- 
vented our even then acceding to that 
Note. It was at the solicitation of the 
Porte itself, when it heard that there 
was a possibility of England holding 
out, that we ultimately acceded. I 
believe, my Lords, that after the An- 
drassy Note there was a bond fide at- 
tempt on the part of the Porte to meet 
the difficulties of the case. But, consider 
what was the condition of affairs at that 
moment. Those disturbances were in the 
Border Provinces of the Turkish Domi- 
nion in Europe; the Central power was 
wonderfully relaxed ; the Provincial ad- 
ministration was incompetent and cor- 
rupt; the Chiefs in the mountain districts 
were always at civil war and plundering 
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all their neighbours who did not resist 
them ; and in this state of affairs it was 
thought some decided action should be 
taken; and after a few months a pro- 
position was made in the form of the 
famous Berlin Memorandum, which if 
we had agreed to, we should have 
joined the other Powers in making war 
upon Turkey. We refused to do that; 
and Parliament and the country en- 
tirely sanctioned our declining to accept 
the Berlin Memorandum. My Lords, 
almost simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of the Berlin Memorandum 
there occurred the assassination of the 
European Consuls at Salonica. Soon 
afterwards there came a revolution in 
Constantinople, the deposition of the 
Sovereign by force, and other circum- 
stances of the most painful nature, 
which I need not recall to the recollec- 
tion of your Lordships. Well, after this 
came the Bulgarian insurrection; and 
after that the Servian declaration of war 
against Turkey, which ended in the 
complete defeat of Servia by Turkey. 
Then what did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do? It was at that time, when 
Russia, having interfered, in conse- 
quence of the prostrate state of Servia, 
with her Ultimatum, and by her menace 
forced Turkey to make peace, or grant 
an armistice equivalent to peace, with 
Servia—it was then that Her Majesty’s 
Government came forward with a pro- 
position which became celebrated, and 
that was to establish autonomy in those 
Provinces which had been so long the 
scene and theatre of this reckless mis- 
government. And then the noble Duke 
says that our conduct has been such that 
we have necessarily lost the affections 
and confidence of the then subject-races 
of Turkey. My Lords, it was my noble 
Friend on the cross-Benches (the Earl 
of Derby) who had the honour of making 
these distinct propositions with regard 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina which were 
ultimately to be applied to Bulgaria. 
And let me remind the noble Duke, who 
speaks of us as on all occasions ne- 
glecting the interests and not sympa- 
thizing with the fortunes of the Christian 
races, that we were the first Government 
that laid down the principle that the 
chief remedy for this miserable state of 
affairs was the introduction of a large 
system of self-government, and, above 
all, of the principle of civil and religious 
liberty. 
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My Lords, I am obliged, on an oc- 
casion like the present, to very much 
curtail remarks which I would wish to 
place before you; but it is necessary, 
after the speech of the noble Duke, that 
I should remove impressions which are 
absolutely unfounded—that I should 
recall to your recollection what are the 
principles on which the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government is founded, and 
show your Lordships that the noble 
Duke has entirely mistaken that policy. 
He has—unintentionally—placed before 
you a description of affairs utterly un- 
real, imputed to us motives which we 
never acknowledged, and conduct and 
feelings towards others which we never 
shared. Now, has there been any in- 
consistency in our policy ? When war 
between Russia and Turkey was so im- 
minent that it was a question of hours, 
my noble Friend upon the cross-Benches 
(the Earl of Derby) proposed that there 
should be a Conference at Constan- 
tinople, at which my noble Friend near 
me (the Marquess of Salisbury) should 
be our Plenipotentiary. Has the noble 
Duke, who studies these matters—who 
not only makes long speeches, but writes 
long books about them—has the noble 
Duke ever heard, or has he forgotten, the 
Instructions given to my noble Friend 
near me by my noble Friend on the cross- 
Benches—lInstructions as to the course 
he was to pursue at the Conference at 
Constantinople? I cannot, my Lords, 
venture to refer to those Instructions 
which lie before me at any length; but 
I may remind you of some of their 
salient points. In one paragraph my 
noble Friend was instructed that it 
became requisite, in the then crises, 
to take steps, by an agreement between 
the Powers, for the establishment of re- 
form in the Turkish Provinces which 
would combine the elective principle 
with external guarantees for efficient ad- 
ministration. Then the means are indi- 
cated by which that state of things 
might be brought about. Well, my 
Lords, that is but a specimen to show 
the purport of those Instructions, which 
completely mastered the application of 
the principle of autonomy ; and no Go- 
vernment in Europe at this Conference 
was so ready, so prepared, or so practi- 
cal in its propositions by which the wel- 
fare of the subject-races and a general 
reform of the administration of Turkey 
could be effected as was the Government 
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of England, so represented at the Con- 
ference by my noble Friend. And yet 
the noble Duke comes down here and 
makes an inflammatory harangue, and 
speaks of the deplorable consequences 
which he fears will arise—that we have 
lost for ever the confidence and affection 
of the subject-races of Turkey by our 
utter disregard of their feelings and neg- 
lect of their interests. Why, my Lords, 
if I were to read to you this Minute 
of my noble Friend near me of the pro- 
position which he himself made as re- 
gards Montenegro, Servia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, and the 
reforms that might be established in all 
the Provinces of Turkey, you would 
see that at the Conference of Constan- 
tinople he endeavoured to have carried 
into effect, as much as he possibly 
could, the policy we had laid down, 
bothin the Instructions given to my noble 
Friend, and in the propositions for es- 
tablishing autonomy in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina which were made by my 
noble Friend on the cross-Benches some 
months before. Well, my Lords, you 
know very well what occurred. We 
failed—not England only—but Europe 
failed in preventing war. Our objects 
were two-fold. We wished to maintain 
Turkey as an independent political State. 
That was the common opinion of Europe. 
It is very easy to talk of the Ottoman 
Power being at the point of extinction ; 
but when you come practically to ex- 
amine the question, there is no living 
statesman who has ever offered, or pre- 
tended to offer, any practical solution of 
the difficulties which would occur if the 
Ottoman Empire were to fall to pieces. 
One result would probably be a long and 
general war; and that alone, I think, is 
a sufficient reason for endeavouring to 
maintain as a State the Ottoman Empire. 
But, while holding as a principle that 
the Ottoman Empire must be maintained, 
we have always been of opinion, and 
held it as a principle of English policy, 
that the only way to strengthen it 
was to improve the condition of its 
subjects. My Lords, I do not say 
this out of vague philanthropy, or any 
of that wild sentimentalism which is 
vomited in society which is sometimes 
called political. No, my Lords, it was 


our conviction that that was the only 
means by which the maintenance of 
the Ottoman Empire could be secured; 
and we have acted accordingly. Until 
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the war commenced we consistently en- 
deavoured—first, to prevent war, and, 
secondly, to ameliorate the condition of 
the subject-races of the Porte ; and when 
the war took place, we determined that 
when peace was negotiated it should not 
be negotiated without the knowledge 
and sanction of Great Britain. We are 
told, my Lords, that the Treaty of Berlin 
did nothing for the Sultan. Looking to 
the first object of our policy—which was 
the maintenance of the Sultan—let me 
show what our signature to the Treaty 
of Berlin produced as regards the poli- 
tical position. Bulgaria was confined to 
the North of the Balkans, instead of the 
arrangement that was made under the 
Treaty of San Stefano; Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and the littoral of the Mgean 
were restored to the Sultan; the Slav 
Principalities of Servia and Montenegro 
were restricted within reasonable limits; 
the disturbed districts of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were placed under the ad- 
ministration of Austria, which was thus 
offered as a barrier to Slav aggression ; 
and Eastern Roumelia was created with 
an organic Statute which, if wisely ac- 
cepted by the people of that Province, 
ought to make them one of the most 
prosperous communities in the world. 
The noble Duke tells us that the 
Treaty of Berlin is a political imposture, 
and that we are found out. Let me 
place before your Lordships very briefly 
what was the state of affairs cffected 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, and what 
was the state of affairs effected by the 
Treaty of Berlin—remembering that 
the noble Duke dinned into our ears 
that the Treaty of Berlin was but a copy 
of the Treaty of San Stefano. At the 
time the Treaty of San Stefano was 
signed the Russian Armies were at the 
gates of Constantinople. They occupied 
the greater part of the East and North 
of European Turkey. A vast Slav State 
was to stretch from the Danube to the 
£gean shores, extending inwards from 
Salonica to the mountains of Albania— 
a State which, when formed, would have 
crushed the Greek population, exter- 
minated the Mussulmans, and exercised 
over the celebrated Straits that have so 
long been the scene of political interest 
the baneful and inevitable influence of 
the Slavs. That was the state of affairs 
when the Treaty of San Stefano was 
signed; and the British Government, 
with great difficulty, but with equal 
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determination, succeeded in having that 
Treaty submitted to the consideration of 
a Congress—the Congress of Berlin. 
And what were the results of that Con- 
gress? I have placed before your Lord- 
ships the main features of the settlement 
of San Stefano. Let me now place 
before your Lordships what were the 
results of the Treaty of Berlin. In the 
first place, the Russian Armies quitted 
their menacing position at the gates of 
Constantinople. That City, notwithstand- 
ing many promises, was not entered. 
The Russian Armies gradually retired, 
and at last quitted Adrianople and all 
that district, and they are now evacuating 
Bulgaria and Roumelia in consequence 
of the Treaty of Berlin. Bulgaria itself, 
by the Treaty of Berlin, becomes a 
Vassal and tributary Province of the 
Porte. Eastern Roumelia becomes a 
Province governed by an organic Statute 
which secures local representation, pro- 
vincial administration, civil and religious 
liberty, and many other conditions and 
arrangements which it would be weari- 
some now to enter into, but whicli some 
day, and shortly, [ am sure your Lord- 
ships will read with interest. The con- 
dition of Crete was very unsatisfactory 
and perplexing, but it was met by an 
organic Statute which hasthe sympathy 
of the whole population. Montenegro, 
by the Treaty of Berlin, got that acces- 
sion of territory which really was neces- 
sary to its existence, and that access to 
the sea which was necessary to its pro- 
sperity. Servia obtained independence 
by fulfilling the conditions of the Con- 
gress of Berlin—that the independence 
of no new State should be acknowledged 
which did not secure the principles of 
religious liberty inits constitution ; and 
Roumania also would have been equally 
acknowledged, had not difficulties arisen 
on that subject; which, however, will be 
overcome, I have reason to believe, and 
which certainly England, and no doubt 
the other Signataries of the Treaty 
of Berlin, will endeavour to overcome. 
Well, my Lords, I think, after that, it 
cannot be said that the Treaty of Berlin 
is a mere copy of. the Treaty of San 
Stefano. I think, after that, it cannot 


be denied that it is one of those great 
public Instruments which, in all proba- 
bility, will influence the life of Europe, 
and possibly have an even more extended 
influence for a considerable time. I look 
upon it as an Instrument which has in 
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it that principle of evolution which we 
hear of in other matters equally inte- 
resting. I believe it will not only effect 
the reforms which it has immediately 
in view, but that it will ultimately tend 
to the general welfare of mankind. The 
noble Duke laughs at the idea of our 
effecting any beneficial change in the 
administration of Asia Minor. Well, 
my Lords, there is nothing difficult or 
great that is not laughed at in the be- 
ginning. The noble Duke is not the man 
whom I should have thought would have 
discredited the attempt that is making. 
But nothing has been done in this direc- 
tion, says the noble Duke. Well, in 
the first place, if the noble Duke sup- 
poses that the regeneration of Asia 
Minor is to be like the occupation of 
Bulgaria, an affair of nine months, he 
entertains views of Oriental life and 
character which I venture todeny. But 
are there are no symptoms of change, and 
change for the better, evenin Asia Minor? 
I think the fact that an eminent states- 
man like Midhat Pasha has been recalled 
from exile and appointed Governor of 
Syria—the first Governor appointed for 
a term of years which cannot be capri- 
ciously reduced—is one on which we 
may congratulate ourselves; and I have 
reason to believe that the influence of 
that statesman on his Government is not 
slight. We must also remember that, 
under the Treaty of Berlin, there are a 
variety of Commissioners of Demarca- 
tion settling the boundaries of the dif- 
ferent States and Provinces, and so 
carrying out a work of inestimable 
value. That, also, is being accomplished 
in consequence of that Treaty. The 
noble Duke has, through his attack on 
the Government, made a warlike speech. 
He has told Turkey that she has in us 
an Ally on whom she cannot depend. He 
has told Russia that she has only to 
pursue her policy of aggression, and 
that it will be accepted by the English 
Government. And, as far as I can under- 
stand him, the noble Duke does not 
treat with any disapprobation the policy 
of Russia in that respect. Now, I wish 
to speak in another tone, but a sincere 
one, in regard to Russia. I think I can, 
as an English Minister, appeal with 
pride on behalf of my Colleagues and 
myself to the fact that those great results 
in regard to the policy which we recom- 
mended were, perhaps, not uninfluenced 
by the presence of a magnificent British 
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Fleet in Eastern waters, and by the firm 
tone in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment communicated with St. Petersburg. 
Notwithstanding, I willingly acknow- 
ledge there has been, on the part of 
Russia, a spirit of wise forbearance, and 
I believe that she is sincerely anxious 
to bring about in that part of the world 
which has been the scene of all these 
disasters and distressing circumstances 
a state of affairs which, not only for her 
own sake, but for the sake of all, we 
should assist her in bringing about. My 
Lords, I feel I have trespassed on your 
attention ; but the noble Duke made so 
serious and so elaborate a charge upon 
the Government that it was impossible for 
me to be silent. I have not, perhaps, 
said many things I ought to have said, 
and I may have said some things which 
I ought not to have said; but this I 
know—the noble Duke says we are a 
most powerful Government; but, says 
he, ‘‘ If you are a most powerful Govern- 
ment, it is only because you are power- 
ful in Parliament.” ‘Well, that is a 
state of affairs which it is not very easy 
to parallel in the history of this country. 
I know that in Opposition men in- 
dulge in dreams. I have had experience 
of Opposition, and I hope it has left me, 
it may be a wiser even if a sadder man. 
I know that there are mirages that rise 
up before the political eye which are 
extremely delightful and equally de- 
ceptive; and I say, knowing of what 
materials the Parliament of England is 
formed, knowing whom I address now, 
and knowing who sitin the other House, 
where I was once their companion, I 
cannot but believe that the large ma- 
jorities which the noble Duke has dwelt 
upon have been accorded to the present 
Government because it was believed they 
were a Government resolved to maintain 
the fame and strength of England. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that in whatever way the Conference of 
Constantinople was leoked at, it must be 
admitted to be a failure, and that the 
result had been to put a weapon in the 
hands of Russia. We should have found 
some common mode of action in regard 
to the affairs of Eastern Europe and 
Asia; instead of which, the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government had placed 
in the hands of Russia to carry into 
effect the resolutions of the Conference 

-of Constantinople. He had always 


maintained that we should never have 
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gone into the Conference unless we 
were prepared to insist upon the Sultan 
carrying out what the European Powers 
desired. But we did nothing of the 
kind. We left the execution of our re- 
solutions to Russia, and so strengthened 
the hands of her enemy. The noble 
Earl the Prime Minister had accused 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) of 
advocating a warlike policy ; but, as he 
understood the noble Duke, his meaning 
was this—there was one of two courses 
open ; either they must pursue the policy 
of the Crimean War, and support the 
Ottoman Empire against its enemies by 
force—or they must recognize the fact 
that, after a long trial, the Crimean War 
policy had broken down, and some other 
means must be taken to secure, if pos- 
sible, their interests in the East. Noble 
Lords on that side of the House had 
also been accused of favouring the pro- 
jects of Russia. On the contrary, they 
did not take into consideration what 
were the interests of Russia—the only 
question they looked to was what was 
for the interests of this country, and 
how they could best be maintained; and 
what they complained of was, that Her 
Majesty’s Government, after laying down 
certain principles, had allowed Russia 
to carry them into effect; and in the 
name of those principles Russia had 
used force, and had weakened the Otto- 
man Empire by the course she had 
adopted. The British Fleet was osten- 
sibly sent to the Bosphorus for the 
protection of British subjects, and it 
might possibly have strengthened the 
Turks in their determination to resist 
Russia, but he did not think it produced 
any effect on the situation beyond, per- 
haps, causing embarrassment to this 
country. He differed from the noble 
Earl in regarding the erection of Servia 
into an independent State as a trifling 
matter. Servia represented a consider- 
able nationality and great interests in 
that part of Europe; and although the 
complete independence of Servia might 
not diminish the direct resources of the 
Porte, it dealt a moral blow at the 
position of the Ottoman Empire, and it 
enabled the new State to negotiate di- 
rectly with foreign Powers. Noone could 
deny the importance of the change made 
byerecting Bulgaria into a semi-indepen- 
dent Principality. No doubt, now that 
Bulgaria was practically independent, 
it was an advantage to the Porte that the 
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Bulgarian fortressesshould be razed; but 
it was fallacious to look at the action of 
one particular period. What his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Argyll) had done 


. was, by looking at the general results of 


the war and of our policy, to compare 
the position of the Ottoman Empire 
when these great transactions com- 
menced with the position in which it 
was now. The noble Earl had referred 
to Roumelia, and stated that it remained 
under ‘‘ the direct political and military 
authority” of the Sultan. This was, no 
doubt, the phrase used in the Treaty, 
but it was no more than a mere phrase, 
and the Plenipotentiaries must have 
laughed in their sleeves when they wrote 
itdown. What was this direct political 
and military authority of the Sultan? It 
consisted in this—that the Governor Ge- 
neral was to be a Christian appointed by 
the Porte, but with the assent of the 
Powers. That was the ‘direct politi- 
cal authority ” of the Sultan—his direct 
authority was limited by the assent of 
the Powers. Then as to the direct 
military authority of the Sultan, the 
Porte was not to interfere in the mili- 
tary administration of the Province, ex- 
cept at the invitation of the Christian 
Governor General. He believed they 
would be very fortunate if they had not 
provided in these Articles a new source 
of anxiety, perplexity, and danger to 
the Porte. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were taken away from the Porte: how 
could that be considered an advantage 
to Turkey ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD said, 
he had not represented that as an ad- 
vantage to Turkey, but that the ar- 
rangement made with Austria was satis- 
factory to Turkey, and that was an 
advantageous arrangement for which 
they were indebted to the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
regarded it as a source of satisfaction 
that Austria had advanced in that direc- 
tion ; but, looking at the whole result 
to the Ottoman Empire, no one could 
doubt that the severance of this large 
Province was a misfortune to Turkey. 
It was said that in Asia Minor there 
was a prospect of considérable reforms 
being effected; but the noble Earl said 
they could not be effected in the short 
period of nine months. It was not a 
question of nine months—there had been 
a period of 20 years since the Treaty of 
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Paris, and during that 20 years not only 
had no progress been made, but there 
was unmistakable evidence of retro- 
gression. They had now given a new 
guarantee of Turkish territory, stipu- 
lating that it should be accompanied by 
reform of the Turkish administration. 
He utterly disbelieved in such reforms 
being effected. They might be talked 
about or negotiated about, but he did 
not believe in their execution. ‘Let 
their Lordships observe our position 
under the Article which provided for 
reforms in Armenia. The Porte was 
periodically to make known the mea- 
sures taken in the way of reform to 
the Powers, who were to superintend 
their execution. Were the measures 
taken to prevent the aggression of Russia 
to be jointly superintended by Russia and 
ourselves? Russia was entitled, jointly 
with us, to superintend the reforms to 
be made. That was one of the most 
extraordinary stipulations he had ever 
heard of in any Treaty. He had no 
expectation whatever that the Treaty 
would be carried into effect—the thing 
could not be done—but he looked with 
apprehension to the position which this 
country would occupy hereafter when the 
Treaty was a dead letter. That position 
would not be an honourable one. His 
noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll) had 
said that he saw no reason to be dissatis- 
fied, on the whole, with the results of the 
Treaty of Berlin. But what did his 
noble Friend mean? He meant that 
the results of the Treaty, so far from 
being what the Government had put 
forward for the admiration of Europe 
and the gratitude of this country— 
namely, the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey—had, 
on the contrary, been in the direction 
indicated by the opponents of their 
policy. They (the Opposition) did not 
wish that Russia should put her foot on 
the neck of Turkey—what they did wish 
was, that Her Majesty’s Government 
with Russia should so co-operate in pro- 
moting the happiness of the populations 
as to secure the gratitude of the Chris- 
tian States which would succeed to the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I should have preferred not 
to make any observations in this debate, 
and I do not know that I need trouble 
you at any length, for I think that'to the 
least practised Member of your Lord- 
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ships’ House it will be obvious that, in 
the speech which he has made, the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) was 
only flogging a dead horse. I must say, 
however, that I look with some alarm 
on the precedent the noble Duke has set. 
If every distinguished Member of this 
House who spends his winter on the 
shores of the Mediterranean thinks him- 
self entitled to make, when he comes 
back, all the speeches he would have 
made had he remained at home, I fear 
the time left at our disposal will be very 
limited. My Lords, the noble Duke 
commenced by saying that his sensi- 
tive nerves had been much afflicted by 
the bad language which noble Lords 
sitting on these front Benches have 
used, and dwelt upon the language 
which he thinks they ought to use—and 
then he proceeded to give an example 
of it. After rebuking us for the harsh 
nature of the remarks that some of us 
have addressed to him, he said that we 
had ‘‘ duped the English people ;” that 
we had been “ guilty of political misde- 
meanours ;”’ that we had been “ guilty 
of political cowardice ;” that we have 
been ‘shuffling with our public engage- 
ments,” and ‘‘double-dealing with the 
Native Princes ;’’ and that, compared 
with us, the Native Princes, Hindoo 
and Mahomedan, were fair-dealing and 
truth-telling people. I think, after that 
catalogue of flowers of oratory, we are 
still in debt, and that if the balance is 
to be struck there is still a large amount 
of bad language due from this side of 
the House to the other. Indeed, if we 
take into account all that has been said, 
not by irresponsible Members of the 
other House, but by Members of weight 
and position—Members of the late Go- 
vernment—I think there will be a per- 
fect bankruptcy on our side. I am not 
going to attempt to make up the de- 
ficiency. I acknowledge that we are 
ay in debt, and I feel that it would 

eimpossible for me in that respect to 
compete with the noble Duke; but I 
would wish to justify in the calmest lan- 
guage I can command my observation 
that the noble Duke did execute ‘‘ a very 
sharp curve” in the autumn of 1876. 
More than once the noble Duke has, in 
this House, represented that the Crimean 
War was undertaken with a view to give 
Turkey, more than 20 years ago, an op- 
portunity of reform. I remember the 
debates at that period—it is rather hard 
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work, but I have refreshed my memory 
on the subject, and examining the 
speeches of the noble Duke, who was 
then a responsible Minister, and those 
of Lord Palmerston, as well as those of 
other leading men, I cannot find a trace 
of the theory that the Crimean War was 
undertaken for the purpose of giving 
time for Turkey to reform. It was 
undertaken for the purpose—for the 
sole purpose—of repelling the aggres- 
sions of Russia on the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

THe Duce or ARGYLL: I have 
never stated that it was undertaken for 
the purpose of giving Turkey time to 
reform. I said that Turkey had had 
that time to reform. 

THe Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
When the Tripartite Treaty, so definite 
and distinct in its provisions, was con- 
eluded which bound England, in con- 
junction with Austria and France, to 
defend the independence and integrity 
of Turkey, no hint was given that it 
was to depend upon Turkey progressing 
in the path of reform. On the con- 
trary, that idea about the reform of 
Turkey was introduced, apologetically 
as it were, to calm the apprehensions of 
Mr. Cobden and to soothe the nerves of 
Mr. Milner Gibson, but was never held 
out as the object of the Crimean War. 
But I will cite a Member of the Govern- 
ment at that time, who was responsible 
for the Crimean War, and who will, 
least of all, be suspected of bellicose 
instincts. Mr. Gladstone said— 


‘¢ With respect to the objects for which the 
war had been undertaken, it appears to me that 
my right hon. Friend has quite misunderstood 
them in the construction which he gives to the 
terms ‘ independence and integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire,’ and tothe guarantee of that in- 
dependence. I apprehend, what we sought to 
secure by the war was not the settlement of any 
question regarding the internal government of 
Turkey. ... The juxtaposition of a people 
professing the Mahomedan religion. with a 
rising Christian population having adverse and 
conflicting influences presents difficulties which 
are not to be overcome by certain diplomatists 
at certain hours and in certain places. It will 
be the work and care of many generations—if 
even then they were successful—to bring that 
state of things to a happy and prosperous con- 
clusion. But there was another danger—the 
danger of the encroachment upon, and the ab- 
sorption of, Turkey by Russia, which would 
DeIN@ >. 640% such a danger to the peace, 
liberties, and_ privileges of all Europe—that 
we were called upon absolutely to resist by all 
sot "ans in our power.”—[3 Hansard, cxlii. 
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That was the language of Mr. Gladstone 
in 1856. There was no talk then of 
‘bag and baggage.” But what I wish 
to insist upon is this—that those Minis- 
ters who were responsible for maintain- 
ing the integrity and independence of 
the Turkish Empire by war maintained 
that policy through the 14 years that 
elapsed up to the time when the 
Franco-German War broke out, and 
they were called upon to examine the 
results of the Crimean War and the 
work of 1856. They then confirmed 
deliberately everything done and stipu- 
lated in 1856 without a single word 
about these reforms of Turkish institu- 
tions which, five years later, seemed to 
them so all-important. Thenoble Duke 
said it was the business of the Opposi- 
tion to oppose. Of opposition in this 
House I should not complain ; but what 
was the history of the year 1876? In 
June, 1876, if one of those dictionaries 
of contemporaries, which are published 
now-a-days, had occasion to describe 
the opinions of the noble Duke, it 
would have said that he was one of the 
authors of the Crimean War, the object 
of which was to defend the independence 
and integrity of Turkey against the 
designs of Russia: and that so far he 
had not altered his opinions. That was 
the case up to June, 1876; there was 
scarcely a hint given, either by him or by 
Mr. Gladstone, of any modification of 
opinion until Parliament separated. But 
when Parliament separated, and it was 
no longer possible to summon it, then 
arose that tremendous ‘“‘ Bulgarian Atro- 
city” agitation, which wasdictated, I fully 
believe, as regards those who were, in the 
first instance, responsible for it, by the 
purest and most unmixed feeling of phi- 
lanthropy and humanity. But what was 
done by the Opposition of that day is 
something unique in our history. At 
the moment when this country seemed 
threatened by a foreign Power, and when 
it was impossible to ascertain by a Con- 
stitutional test what the opinion of the 
country was, they produced a false im- 
pression of that opinion by plunging the 
country into a tremendous agitation by 
which they tried, without success, to 
wrest the control of foreign affairs from 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and, unfortunately, with more success, 
to impress upon foreign Powers the con- 
viction that the policy of the Crimean 
War was abandoned and that England 
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would witness the destruction of Turkey 
unmoved. Mr. Fox was deeply blamed 
because he sympathized with and sup- 
ported those who were in arms against 
his country; but, at least, Mr. Fox dif- 
fered from some of his later disciples, in 
that in so doing he was supporting opi- 
nions which through his whole life he had 
maintained. Wecomplain, not only of a 
conversion right round, and of a conver- 
sion at acritical moment, but of a conver- 
sion which was so timed that it produced 
a fatally misleading impression upon 
foreign Powers—an impression which it 
was materially impossible for the Go- 
vernment at that moment to counteract. 
I do not for a moment suggest that these 
things were intended by the noble Duke 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone); but I do suggest that they 
allowed their Party passions utterly to 
blind their prudence as statesmen. I feel 
confident that, but for the unhappy part 
taken at that time, we had good hopes of 
persuading Turkey in the first instance, 
and Russia in the second, to a wiser 
course than that which they ultimately 
pursued. The noble Duke has seasoned 
his discourse with sundry flowers of 
oratory principally directed against me. 
I cannot entirely pass by the accusations 
he has made, although they refer to 
matters which are res judicate, which 
have been submitted to both Houses 
of Parliament, and decided over and over 
again in both Houses of Parliament, by 
overwhelming majorities. In the first 
place, the noble Duke, in reference to the 
Asiatic matter, accused us of deliberately 
insulting all the Mahomedan subjects of 
the Queen. I cannot conceive where he 
gets the foundation for that accusation. 
We distrusted undoubtedly—and we 
deeply distrusted—a particular Native 
Agent who was at that time employed 
at the Court of Cabul. I am not sure 
whether he is alive or dead; but he is, at 
all events, an absent man, and it is not 
necessary for my argument that I should 
explain why we distrusted him. It is 
sufficient for me to state that that was 
the case; but I never said anything to 
show that I distrusted the honesty of the 
other Mahomedan subjects of the Queen. 
There are two grounds on which Natives 
were unsuitable for Agents at such sta- 
tions as Herat and Candahar. In the 
first place, they were notimpartial. Ido 
not mean that they were not impartial as 
between the Ameer and the British Go- 
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vernment, for I do not think there was 
much danger in that respect. They 
were, however, placed on the confines of 
Afghanistan, and, among other places, 
at Herat, which is on the confines of 
Persia and Afghanistan. As everyone 
knows, the Mahomedans are divided 
into two sects, who feel so bitterly to- 
wards each other, that a member of one 
sect would not be a very suitable Agent 
for the purpose of determining differences 
which might arise between them. I do 
not wish to dwell very much on that 
point, although it was a consideration 
which weighed with us. But there wasa 
very much more important consideration. 
The principal danger which we wanted to 
avert by placing British Agentsin Afghan- 
istan was—and there is no reason to 
conceal it—connected entirely with the 
aggression of a European Power. Well, 
which was the most likely to act efficiently 
and intelligently to fulfil our orders as 
we desired them to be fulfilled and to 
obtain the information which it was 
valuable for us to secure—which was 
most likely—a European or an Asiatic ? 
Obviously, it was only a European who 
could understand the position as it 
existed between England and Russia, 
and who could obtain for us the infor- 
mation and exercise the influence which 
would be a real security to us. There- 
fore, I repudiate as entirely unfounded 
the idea that, in preferring an English 
to a Native Agent at Candahar and 
Herat, we expressed any sentiments 
which were insulting to the vast ma- 
jority of Her Majesty’s Mahomedan and 
Hindoo subjects. I must further add 
that, unless such a charge was so abso- 
lutely certain as to make it necessary to 
bring it before Parliament, I cannot 
conceive any conduct less likely to be 
advantageous to the Public Service than 
that of the noble Duke in discussing 
such a matter in this House. The very 
considerations which ought to have pre- 
vented him from mentioning it prevent 
me from enlarging, as I should other- 
wise do, on what I regard as the dan- 
gerous tendency of his conduct. Then we 
are said to have ‘‘shuffied with Treaties,” 
as the noble Duke described it in his 
mild language. The shuffling with 
Treaties arises from the fact, according 
to him, that we urged the admission of 
British Agents to Afghanistan, although 
we had, by the Treaty of 1855, promised 
Dost Mahomed that we would not do so. 
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Well, it is said in that Treaty itself, 
with regard to then pending negotiations 
with Persia, that— 

‘“‘ British officers, with suitable establishments 
and orderlies, shall be deputed, at the pleasure 
of the British Government, to Cabul, or Kan- 
dahar, or Balkh, or all three places, or wher- 
ever an Afghan Army may be assembled to act 
against the Persians.”—[Afghanistan, No. 1 
(1878), p. 2.] 


It is then said that a subsidy should be 
given to the Ameer, and that whenever 
the subsidy ceased the British officers 
should be withdrawn. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Withdrawn 
from what ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
From the Ameer’s country. That was 
a provision made for sending British 
officers to the Afghan Army at one par- 
ticular crisis when it was engaged in a 
campaign against Persia; and yet the 
noble Duke quotes it as a Treaty 
binding us for all time not to urge 
the admission of British officers as 
Agents within the dominions of the 
Ameer. If there has been any shuffling 
used in the course of this debate, I 
submit that it has been used by the 
wrong party. Then comes the charge 
of double-dealing with the Ameer. I 
am totally unable to understand on what 
that charge rests. The noble Duke cites 
my secret Instructions to Lord Lytton, 
and says I desired him to give ‘‘a dy- 
nastic guarantee’’ to Shere Ali. There 
is nothing about a dynastic guarantee in 
my Instructions. All I said was that 
we should be glad to make certain pro- 
positions for the purpose of assuring the 
Ameer with respect to the succession of 
his heir Abdoolah Jan. The proposition 
which was made was of a limited cha- 
racter. It was a perfectly straightfor- 
ward and honest proposition, and I can- 
not conceive how it can be liable to the 
imputation of double-dealing. Again, 
I must protest againt the treatment 
which Lord Lytton has received to- 
night. Of course, I am not heré to say 
that his conduct is not to be canvassed, 
that his acts are not to be examined, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government are not 
to be censured if necessary. But to im- 
pute to him acts of a dishonourable cha- 
racter—for it is nothing less which the 
noble Duke did—in reference to a mat- 
ter which has already been .decided by 
both Houses of Parliament, and which 
has really passed into. the domain of 
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history, can serve no possible purpose, 
except to wound Lord Lytton in the 
distant discharge of his difficult and 
delicate duties, and to injure the re- 
spect in which he is held by both Na- 
tives and Europeans in India. It seems 
to me that such a proceeding as that is 
an abuse of the liberty of speech which 
the Houses of Parliament practice—an 
abuse which is damaging to the reputa- 
tion of this country, and dangerous to 
its greatest and highest interests abroad. 
I think there is nothing further for me 
to say in respect to India except this. 
The noble Duke deprecated India being 
asked to pay for any costs of the Afghan 
War, because we had practically admit- 
ted that Afghanistan was perfectly in- 
defensible, and we had shown it by the 
ease with which it had been overrun. It 
was not the military question of the de- 
fence of Afghanistan which was mainly 
in our minds when we adopted our recent 
policy. It was not on military grounds 
that we objected to the reception of the 
Russian Mission and the exercise of Rus- 
sian influence in Afghanistan. It was be- 
cause we were not prepared, if Afghan- 
istan were closed to ourselves, to see it 
made the base for such diplomatic opera- 
tions as those which have in recent times 
been conducted in the Provinces of Tur- 
key. If such operations were conducted 
froma base upon ourown borders, it would 
have been an addition to our anxieties and 
our difficulties, and a peril to the tran- 
quillity of India, which we should be jus- 
tified in asking India to join with us in 
dissipating. With regard to Turkey, I 
must say a few words as to the constitu- 
tion of Eastern Roumelia, to which the 
noble Earl who spoke last (the Earl 
of Kimberley) referred. The noble 
Earl ridicules the possession of poli- 
tical and military authority there by the 
Sultan. The idea that we had in con- 
stituting Eastern Roumelia was that we 
should separate the internal government 
of the country, which it was shown, 
whether the Turks were wise or foolish, 
could not be conducted by them with 
that harmony which was desirable—that 
we should separate that from the func- 
tions of government relating to military 
defence. We were anxious to enable the 
people, as far as possible, to govern them- 
selves: but asregardsall external matters, 
as regards the defence of the country, as 
regards the prevention of insurrections or 
the prevention of invasion, we thought 
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that the direct authority should still be left 
to the Sultan. What provisions did we 
make for that purpose ? The whole mili- 
tary authority of the country is in the 
hands of the Sultan. The Militia isto pe 
commanded entirely by officers appointed 
by the Sultan, the gendarmerie is to be 
commanded entirely by officers appointed 
by the Sultan. If there is insurrection, 
the only troops which can be summoned 
are Turkish; these are to be summoned 
only at the instance of the Governor 
named by the Sultan; and the Sultan 
has the absolute right of occupying both 
the littoral parts of the Province and 
all its frontier. Therefore, for all ex- 
ternal purposes, Eastern Roumelia is 
under the direct rule of the Sultan. I 
am aware that the Province will, as to in- 
ternal affairs, be largely self-governed— 
but that was the distinction we desired 
to draw—the internal government is to 
be entirely in the hands of the people, 
while the foreign, political, and military 
relations are entirely in the hands of the 
Sultan. That, as has been said, is a 
state of things precisely analogous to 
the position of a British Colony. The 
same may be said of the other Provinces 
which we have rescued by the Treaty of 
Berlin from the great Slav State. The 
noble Duke appears to think that unless 
the Sultan is the absolute and despotic 
master, he can have no dominion worth 
speaking of either in Macedonia or in 
Eastern Roumelia. That is not our 
opinion. We feel that the Turkish 
Empire may remain as a comparatively 
limited Monarchy, although as an en- 
tirely absolute Monarchy it could not. 
The noble Earl who spoke last (the Earl 
of Kimberley) referred to a matter which 
is very germane to the present purpose, 
although it belongs to many years ago— 
I mean the junction of the two Princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
he said that he was opposed to the 
opinion of Lord Palmerston, who ob- 
jected to their union. I was surprised 
that the noble Earl mentioned that in- 
stance, and mentioned it especially in 
reference to the creation of Native States. 
I remember very well a very brilliant 
speech made by Mr. Gladstone—I have 
a lively recollection of it, because it 
persuaded me to vote with him—in 
which Mr. Gladstone told us that the 
breasts of free men were the surest 
defence of nations, and that if only 
we would meet the wishes of these 
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people, and would allow them to com- | 
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' most important barriers against a dan- 


bine, we should find this free, indepen- | gerous advance. And in desiring to place 


dent, healthy State the best bulwark | 
against the aggressions of Russia. I 
am not here to discuss the conduct of 
Roumania ; but I ask whether, on a re- 
view of the last three years, you are 
under the impression that Roumania has 
been an effective bulwark against the 
aggressions of Russia? I believe there 
is a great deal of loose talk about the 
power of these small States to resist the 
power of any great military neighbour. 
Many years must elapse before they can 
attain either the coherence or the actual 
material vigour which is necessary to 
enable them to fulfil any such function. 
And when I heard the noble Earl con- 
clude his speech by telling us that we 
ought to have secured the gratitude of 
these people, and that we should be 
strong in their gratitude, 1 felt inclined 
to ask him to look back upon his own 
historical lore, and to give me any one 
instance-—I have puzzled my brains to 
recollect one—in which a people have, 
moved by their gratitude for past favours, 
been led to take a political line against 
their own existing interests. I cannot 
remember a case of the kind. I do not 
speak of individuals. You may find 
Potentates who have it, but you will 
not find a people. I ask the noble Earl 
to look over the past century and to think 
who are the people who have fought 
with England, and who are those who 
have received gifts of blood and treasure 
from England for their defence—and 
then, glancing at the state of the world, 
to say whether those whom we have 
helped the most are now our best 
friends, or whether those whom we 
have opposed the most are now our 
most determined enemies. The whole 
idea is purely sentimental. It may 
animate poets and be a pleasant theme 
for historians ; but to put it forward as a 
fact on which politicians and statesmen 
can found their calculations and coa- 
fidently depend is, I believe, a mere 
chimera. With regard to the Ottoman 
Porte and the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Berlin, we were anxious to maintain 
the interests of the Porte, although it 
was not able to maintain its ancient 
boundaries. We felt that the surest 
hope of preserving its existence lay in 
placing a more limited strain upon its 
resources. We tried to preserve it, be- 
cause it seemed to us to be one of the 
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a bulwark against the increase of the 
Slavonic principle we thought we did 
wisely to look, not only to the Porte, but 
to Austria. I still entertain the opinion 
that that occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—although there is much 
in it that excites regret—is one of the 
most important results for the tran- 
quillity of Europe which have been 
achieved. I believe the results that 
have been attained by the Treaty of 
Berlin have placed Turkey in a position 
in which, if she has still the elements of 
social vitality, as we think she has—if 
she has statesmen who are fitted to con- 
duct her through this difficult crisis, are 
the arrangements which are best adapted 
to assure her a prolonged existence. We 
cannot revive the dead; and if the 
gloomy auguries that we hear on the 
other side are true, of course the efforts 
of diplomatists and statesmen are worth- 
less. But we can at least give time for 
ascertaining whetherthese gloomy antici- 
pations are correct, or whether there is 
not really that promise of the fulfilment 
of the brighter hopes that we have 
entertained, and, at all events, of post- 
poning what will be one of the most 
terrible visitations that can befall the 
world whenever it shall occur. This re- 
sult we believe the Berlin Treaty has 
achieved ; and that it has been achieved 
without the shedding of a drop of Eng- 
lish blood is a matter on which we may 
congratulate ourselves. 

Hart GRANVILLE: My Lords, con- 
sidering the thin attendance now in the 
House, as compared with the numbers 
who were present when my noble Friend 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
and the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government were speaking, I feel that 
it would be improper for me to occupy 
much of your time. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) thinks we 
are flogging a dead horse; but the ob- 
jects we are flogging are Her Majesty’s 
Government; and although I do not be- 
lieve them to be immortal, I should cer- 
tainly be sorry if they were already de- 
funct. The noble Ear! the First Minister 
administered a severe rebuketo the noble 
Duke for having alluded to past transac- 
tions in relation toAfghanistan, although 
the noble Duke had carefully avoided 
referring to matters bearing on the pre- 
sent negotiations—whereas the noble 
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Marquess has himself been guilty of the 
very fault he corrected in the noble 
Duke. The noble Earl said it was im- 
possible for the Government to meet the 
noble Duke on that ground, because 
their mouths were closed; but the noble 
Marquess, on the contrary, got up and 
rushed at once into the part of the ques- 
tion connected with the placing of British 
Agents on the Frontiers of Afghanistan. 
The noble Marquess held that the Article 
of the Treaty of 1857 with respect to that 
point has nothing whatever to do with 
the question; but an examination of its 
terms, although I am no lawyer, con- 
vinces me that it has everything to do 
with it, as your Lordships may see for 
yourselves by reading the Treaty. There 
has been a good deal of something like 
banter—and I do not object to it—as to 
the violence of the language that has 
been used. All I can say is this—that 
when the noble Marquess described his 
own language in speaking of political 
matters, of political foes, and even some- 
times of political friends, as mild, it 
takes from me all grounds of defence, 
either for the past or for the future, be- 
causeit shows thatin his remarkably clear 
head there is one deficiency—he is not 
aware of the value of the words in the 
English language. The noble Marquess 
said something about carrying out re- 
forms in the Turkish Empire. It ap- 
pears to me that if your Lordships were 
present here the other night when the 
noble Marquess disposed in the most 
complete manner of the chances of any 
such reforms by saying that the Turks 
had no money and no chance of getting 
any, and that without money reforms in 
Turkey were impossible, it will not seem 
so monstrous if we disbelieve in the 
reality of these reforms. With regard 
to the Berlin Treaty, I may say that I 
am not anopponent of it. I donot wish 
to see it remain unexecuted. I wish to 
see it carried out as far as possible so as 
not to embarrass or entangle us, while 
being of the greatest advantage to the 
Christian populations of Eastern Europe. 
I cannot help thinking the sort of vacil- 
lation that has gone on with regard to 
this Berlin Treaty must be, in some de- 
gree, owing to the absolute difference of 
opinion with regard to the Turkish Em- 
pire which has been consistently held by 
the Prime Minister and the noble Mar- 
quess. I trust this Treaty will be carried 
out; but I complain of the enormous 
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extent to which the Government have 
magnified its advantages, instead of 
giving it its real and practical value. I 
think this discussion will be of use in 
putting before the country the real state 
of things. I do not wish to speak with 
any feeling of hostility to the Govern- 
ment to-night, nor to put any practical 
difficulty in the way of carrying out the 
Berlin Treaty. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Ten 


o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 
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The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


0 0 


BELFAST WATER BILL (4y Order). 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. J. P. CORRY, who had given 
Notice of his intention to propose the 
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insertion of a clause, said, he had been | 
informed that it was perfectly within 
his right to submit the clause, and that 
there were precedents for the course 
which he proposed to take. He cer- 
tainly should not, however, have pur- 
sued that course if the promoters of the 
Bill had not raised technical objections 
against the Petitioners who represented 
the disfranchised classes of Belfast being 
heard before the Committee by whom 
the Bill had been considered upstairs. 
As he had already intimated, he be- 
lieved that in taking this course he was 
perfectly within his right. At the same 
time, he was aware that if he were to 
move the clause of which he had given 
Notice it would give rise to considerable 
discussion in the House; and as the 
Government had fixed a Morning Sitting 
in order that the House might proceed 
with the consideration of a very im- 
portant public measure, he felt that he 
would not be furthering the conduct of 
Public Business if he were to persist in 
moving the clause of which he had given 
Notice. In refraining from doing so, he 
desired to say that it was not because he 
did not feel that he should be able to 
convince the House that the proposition 
he wished to make was a reasonable and 
proper one, and also that he would have 
been supported by a large majority of 
the House. Under all the circumstances 
of the case, he did not intend to move 
the clause of which he had given Notice. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 


read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


—<.0o— 


TREATY OF BERLIN—EXECUTION OF 
ARTICLES.—QUESTION. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, refer- 
ring to the Despatch of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State from Berlin 
on 18th July 1878, which was presented 
to Parliament with the Treaty of Berlin, 
in order to set forth the principal altera- 
tions made at Berlin in the Treaty of 
San Stefano, and particularly to the 
following passages :— 

“The first and most important objections 
made in the Circular of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment of April 1st to the Treaty of San Stefano” 
were amongst others that ‘‘ the first working of 
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| the institutions of the new Slav State of Bul- 
garia were to be commenced under the control 
of a Russian Army. It will be seen that all 
these objections have been removed by the 
Treaty of Berlin. : The influences 
under which the institutions of Bulgaria were 
to have been framed, and commenced their 
working, will no longer be especially Russian. 

The retirement of the Russian Army 
from. the province must take place before the 
period of the working of the new institutions is 
to begin. And the first working of its 
institutions will therefore not be commenced 
under the control of a Russian Army ;” 


and referring likewise to Article 7 of 
the Treaty of Berlin, which fixes the 
period at which the working of the new 
institutions is to begin, as one which 
‘‘cannot be prolonged for more than 
nine months from the ratification of the 
Treaty ;”” whether he will state if, in 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment (the time fixed by this Article 
having elapsed and its conditions having 
been fulfilled), the declaration of Lord 
Salisbury has been made good— 

“That the retirement of the Russian Army 
from the Province must take place before the 
period at which the working of the new institu- 
tions of Bulgaria is to begin, so that the first 
working of its institutions may not commence 
under the control of a Russian Army ; ”’ 





and, if that is not so, whether such a 
departure from a capital term. of the 
Treaty of Berlin has taken place with 
the concurrence of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s Question is certainly somewhat 
long; and I fear if I were to enter into 
the discussion which it seems to invite 
me to, my answer would be very much 
longer than is desirable, because it 
would be difficult for me to give a cate- 
gorical answer to the Question without 
going into a much fuller discussion of 
what has taken place than would be 
convenient to the House or anyone 
else, I suppose, at the present moment. 
I endeavoured, as far as I could from 
the reading of the Question, to ascertain 
what was the point which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman particularly desired 
to ascertain; and in the still more, ex- 
tended form of the Question which stood 
on the Paper yesterday I thought I had 
discovered the point, because he referred 
to the suggestion that the Russian Army 
would not vacate Bulgaria until the 3rd 
of August, and I supposed that he 
wished to ascertain vhothee Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government had made any state- 
ment to the effect that the Russian 
Army was not to be bound to evacuate 
until the 3rd of August. I was pre- 

ared to say Her Majesty’s Government 

ad made no such statement; but as the 
matter now stands, with that struck out, 
I think the only answer I can give is 
this—that the Treaty of Berlin provided 
that the evacuation should take place 
nine months after the signing of the 
Treaty. The nine months have elapsed, 
and the evacuation is proceeding. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION — PRO- 
LONGATION OF POWERS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he will introduce the Bill for continuing 
the Railway Commission before Whit- 
suntide, in order that Chambers of Com- 
meree and other bodies interested may 
have ample time to consider amendments 
of the existing Act? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, as I think 
I mentioned to the House before, I have 
prepared a Bill dealing not only with 
the prolongation of the powers of the 
Railway Commission—a matter to which 
both the Government and the community 
generally attach much importance—but 
also with other subjects of considerable 
interest connected with it. But until 
much greater progress has been made 
with various Bills of no ordinary length 
and importance—such as the Army Dis- 
cipline and Regulation and the Criminal 
Code (Indictable Offences) Bills, upon 
which the House is already engaged— 
I feel that I should not be advancing 
the object we all have in view, and that 
it would be only wasting the time of 


Parliament, and of no advantage to the | P 


subject in question, if I invited the 
House to consider a general measure in 
connection with the Railway Commission. 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
observations of Dr. Hardwicke, at an 
inquest on the 8th of May upon a person 
of the name of Heron, in which he com- 
mented upon the absence of recreation 
grounds in London, where the children 
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had nowhere to play except the streets ; 
and, if he will consider the expediency 
of making some inquiry as to whether 
there are not open spaces in the metro- 
polis which might be made more ayvail- 
able as playgrounds for the children of 
the poor than at present ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he regretted as much as Dr. Hard- 
wicke or anyone else that there were not 
more playgrounds in the Metropolis for 
children. A good deal had undoubtedly 
been accomplished of late years; but he 
was not aware that anything more could 
be done than had been done under the 
Open Spaces (Metropolis) Act, which was 
passed in 1877. 


PATRIOTIC FUND. 
QUESTION. 


Str HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment, which has appeared in several 
newspapers, that a sum of £51,000 was, 
during the Peninsular war, given by 
Lloyds’ Patriotic Fund to be appro- 
priated for the benefit of the families of 
deceased soldiers and sailors; that the 
accumulations of this fund now amount 
to £430,000, which is said to be under 
the administration of the Charity Com- 
missioners; and, whether the facts are 
in any way as above represented ; and, 
if so, whether this fund can be made 
available for the relief of the families 
of those soldiers lately killed in South 
Africa and Afghanistan ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, he had communicated with 
the Charity Commissioners on the sub- 
ject, and it appeared that this sum of not 
£430,000, but £74,600, in Reduced Three 
er Cent Annuities, stood in the names 
of ‘the Official Trustees of Charitable 
Funds”’ in trust for “‘ Lloyds’ Patriotic 
Fund,’ the dividends of which were to 
be administered in accordance with the 
provisions of the scheme established by 
order of the Board of Charity Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, dated 
the 28th day of May, 1875. Those 


LLOYDS’ 


dividends, amounting to £1,119, were 
applicable, after certain other charges, 
in the discretion of the Trustees to the 
payment of annuities to the persons 
mentioned in section 17 of that scheme, 
the opening words of which provided 
that the income from the capital fund 
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should be applied by the Trustees in 
their discretion in granting annuities 
and other pecuniary assistance to 
soldiers, seamen, and marines, officers 
and men, and to their widows, orphans, 
and dependents, having especial regard 
to sufferings and losses in action. He 
thought, therefore, that the best course 
for the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would be to open communications with 
the Charity Commissioners, and ascer- 
tain from them whether any of this 
money could be applied to the relief of 
the families of those soldiers lately killed 
in South Africa and Afghanistan. 


Army Discipline and 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o-9-o — 
ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
BILL—[Br1 88.] 
(Mr. Secretary Stanley, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. 
William Henry Smith, The Judge Advocate 
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General.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 15th May.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 37 (Ill-treating soldier), agreed 
to. 

Clause 38 (Duelling and attempting 
to commit suicide). 


Mr. PARNELL, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 16, line 7, after the 
word ‘‘suicide,” to insert the words 
‘‘while not undergoing a sentence of 
imprisonment,” asked whether it would 
not be better to omit the 2nd sub-section 
from the clause? He thought that men 
convicted of breaches of military disci- 
pline should not be treated in the same 
way as felons and persons convicted of 
ordinary crimes, and he hoped that some 
guarantee would be taken under the 
Bill in order to secure this desirable re- 
sult. They had a case the other day in 
which a sergeant of the 60th Rifles at 
Ginghilovo in South Africa, who merely 
committed an error of judgment in re- 
tiring a picket, had imposed upon him 
a sentence of five years’ penal servitude. 
Common prison discipline in this country 
was neither more nor less than slavery; 
and he protested against the proposal to 
sentence a man already incarcerated to 
an additional term of imprisonment 
because, feeling that slavery, he at- 





tempted to commit suicide. There ought | 
clearly to be some distinction between | 
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the treatment of military prisoners— 
men who were simply convicted of 
breach of discipline—and the treatment 
of men convicted of criminal offences in 
the ordinary sense. There should, in 
his opinion, be separate prisons, separate 
rules, and a separate system of treat- 
ment altogether. It was manifestly 
highly unjust and improper that men 
who were found guilty and convicted of 
simple breaches of discipline should be 
compelled to herd with ordinary crimi- 
nals, He earnestly desired to press 
this matter upon the attention of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary ; and he hoped it would be 
carefully considered whether powers 
might not be given to the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to frame rules 
for the regulation and management of 
military prisons not only in England, 
but in other parts of the world. He 
simply moved his Amendment in order 
to put himself in Order. He did not in- 
tend to take a division upon the matter 
at present; but at a later stage of the 
measure he should be prepared, if ne- 
cessary, to make a proposal embodying 
the views which he had indicated. 

CotonEL MURE was inclined to think 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell) had very far stretched a point in 
assuming that the usual treatment of con- 
victs induced suicide, and that the same 
thing could be said of the treatment of 
military prisoners. It was another as- 
sumption, also, that in the case of the 
sergeant at Ginghilovo the man only com- 
mitted an error of judgment. As yet, 
they had no evidence on that subject at 
all; but his (Colonel Mure’s) impression 
was the other way, and he did not be- 
lieve for a moment that a man would 
have been sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude for that alone. 

Cotonut STANLEY said, with regard 
to the case of the sergeant referred to, 
he had only seen what had appeared in 
the public Press. He had not yet re- 
ceived any of the Papers, and, therefore, 
as he had already stated, he was utterly 
unable to form any opinion. It was also 
a pure assumption that because a non- 
commissioned officer was sent to penal 
servitude he would be likely to commit 
suicide. He was, however, quite ready 
to admit the contention of the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), that 
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they must consider very carefully the 
circumstances under which military pri- 
soners were confined in State gaols ; and 
although he was not able in all cases to 
make separate rules for different classes 
of offenders, the point raised by the hon. 
Gentleman was one which had engaged, 
and would still receive, his own attention 
and the attention of his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, with a view 
to its amendment to a certain extent. 

Mr. E. JENKINS asked why, if the 
existing law were sufficiently strong to lay 
hold of offenders, and offences were de- 
fined in the Common Law, it should be 
necessary to make an attempt to commit 
suicide what might be termed a military 
offence? It could be well dealt with by 
the ordinary Criminal Courts. They had 
a punishment for the offence under the 
ordinary law, and why should not the 
offender be handed over to the civil 
power for trial? The certificate of the 
sentence would be enough to enable the 
military power to deal with the offender. 
He was not going to discuss the Ging- 
hilovo affair either ; but the time would 
come when the Government would have 
to answer for the strangeness of the fact 
that the offence of the General who lost 
an Army at Isandlana should be disre- 
garded, while a sergeant — [Colonel 
Srantey: I rise to Order]—was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for retiring 
a picket. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The question be- 
fore the Committee at the present time 
is the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) as to the pun- 
ishment to be inflicted on soldiers who 
attempted to commit suicide, and the 
hon. Member for Dundee must confine 
his observations to that Amendment. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked that this was one of the many 
additions of novel crimes created by the 
present Bill, which he very much re- 
gretted. The new crime was not recog- 
nized by the old Mutiny Act, but only 
by the 104th Article of War, and 
which was in contravention of the rights 
granted to the Crown to make new 
crimes not provided for by the Acts of 
Parliament, and it was now legalized 
for the first time by being introduced 
into the proposed Act by the Secretary 
of State. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
this a misapprehension of the law which 
would apply to many other cases. The 
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Articles of War were not illegal; but 
they were legal so long as they did not 
go beyond certain penalties. The recital 
stated that ‘‘no man can be forfeit of 
life or limb without the authority of the 
Act of Parliament.” 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the question 
of unnecessary duplication of crimes and 
punishments was raised by this and by 
a good many other clauses of the Bill. 
Certain punishments and crimes were 
clearly laid down in the ordinary law 
of the land; and why, in the preparation 
of the present measure, should the prin- 
ciple not have been observed by simply 
declaring that all the crimes known to the 
general law were also crimes in the Army, 
and that the punishments fixed under 
the general law were applicable in the 
Army, except in cases where for military 
purposes it was advisable either to add 
to or take away from the list of ordinary 
crimes? This sort of way of imperfectly 
going over the ground traversed by the 
general Criminal Law seemed to him to 
perpetuate a good many of the worst 
evils of confusion which existed in the 
old Mutiny Act and in the old Articles 
of War, and which ought to be im- 
proved and amended, and rendered as 
nearly as possible perfect on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that apart from 
the evils of the present system, his 
reason for directing the attention of the 
Government to the subject was this— 
that he thought the Home Secretary did 
not take power in his Prisons Act of 
1867 to make rules with regard to mili- 
tary prisoners as distinct from any other 
class of persons undergoing sentence ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman now 
desired to make such rules, it would be 
necessary for him to take power under 
the Bill now before the House. He 
sincerely hoped that the attention of the 
Government would be given to the sub- 
ject; and, if necessary, he should be 
prepared at a future stage to bring it 
on again. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Refusal to deliver to civil 
power officers and soldiers accused of 
civil offences). 

Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 16, line 14, 
to leave out the words “to deliver over 
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to the civil magistrate or to.”” For the 
first time there was introduced here an 
offence against which it would be very 
difficult for an officer to defend himself. 
The terms of the present Act provided 
that the person wanted must be “‘ under 
his command.” These important words 
were now omitted, and the clause now 
punished any person subject to Military 
Law who refused to deliver over ‘‘ any 
officer or soldier accused of an offence 
punishable by a civil court.” It was 
not to be necessary that the person 
called on to deliver up a person should 
have any connection with, or any power 
or command over, the person to be 
punished. The word “wilfully” was 
also now omitted. Formerly, both in 
the Mutiny Act and in the Articles of 
War, the person must ‘ wilfully neglect 
or refuse ;”” but those words were now 
omitted, making the clause far more 
severe. The duty of the officer now was to 
render such assistance to the civil autho- 
rities as might be in his power. When 
Lord Melbourne was Home Secretary, 
the question arose whether a command- 
ing officer should or should not be com- 
pellable by law to deliver over any 
soldier under his command. The ques- 
tion was referred to the Law Officers, 
and their opinion was communicated, by 
the desire of Lord Melbourne, to the 
Army. That opinion was to the effect 
that, while a commanding officer was 
not compellable, either by the Mutiny 
Act or by the ordinary processes of the 
Courts of Justice, to deliver up a soldier 
to a constable who had a warrant to 
execute against him, yet, at the same 
time, such facilities ought to be granted 
to a constable as to enable him to take 
the person. It came to this—that while 
an officer was not compellable to give 
up the person, yet that it was wise to 
do so, in order to avoid unseemly and 
dangerous collisions between the civil 
and the military powers. 

Coronet STANLEY quite agreed that 
the words in the old Mutiny Act were 
‘funder his command.” But the Ar- 
ticles of War did not say anything 
about command, and ran thus— 
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“ Any officer or soldier who, on application 
being made to him for the purpose, shall wil- 
fully neglect or refuse to deliver over to the 
civil magistrate, or to assist in the apprehension 
of any officer or soldier accused of any crime 
punishable by law.” 


He apprehended, therefore, that so far 
Sir Alexander Gordon 
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they were reproducing the old law; and 
he was anxious also, as far as possible, 
to avoid any chance of a conflict between 
the civil and military authorities. He 
thought the clause had better remain as 
it was, for he saw no reason to omit the 
words. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
reminded the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
that any constable could notatthe present 
time be allowed to walk into any bar- 
racks just as he chose, and take away a 
soldier legally in confinement under 
Military Law. No doubt the civil power 
was supreme, and was so recognized by 
every officer of the Army. The officers 
well knew that they must obey all de- 
mands made by the civil magistrate to 
give up military persons when regularly 
and lawfully demanded. He had known 
cases where a military person, when 
about to be flogged, was taken out of 
the square formed by the troops to wit- 
ness the punishment, and not theslightest 
hesitation existed in giving up the body 
on the Judge’s writ being presented to 
the officer in command. And as there 
had been no conflict up to the present 
between the two powers, civil and mili- 
tary, where was the need for these words, 
which might lead to serious strife by 
reason of a constable making a demand 
on a sentry or a corporal to yield up a 
military prisoner ? 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was very 
sorry that he could not agree with his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don). Clearly, ifa soldier was guilty of 
any offence against the law an officer 
was bound by every consideration to 
deliver him up to the civil authorities. 
It would be most unfortunate if any 
doubt whatever were allowed to remain 
upon that point, and no encouragement 
should be given to commanding officers 
to refuse to assist the civil power in 
dealing with soldiers who had been 
guilty of criminal offences. But if his 
hon. and gallant Friénd thought the 
clause, as it now stood, pressed upon com- 
manding officers and regimental officers 
in a manner that was not already the 
case, he should have no objection to the 
word “ wilfully” being inserted. That 
would, he thought, meet the objection 
that had been raised. If the Amend- 
ment were withdrawn, he trusted the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
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Secretary of State for War would consent 
to the insertion of the word “wilfully.” 

GenEerRaL SHUTE observed, that the 
clause only referred to commanding 
officers. He thought it would be far 
better if the few words to which objec- 
tion had been taken were omitted. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that a commanding officer was, by the 
present law, bound to deliver over to 
the civil power any officer or soldier 
under his command, guilty of any act 
contrary to law, on proper application 
being made to him. So far as he could 
see, this clause practically reproduced 
Clause 76 of the old Mutiny Act, ex- 
cept, it might be, by the omission of the 
words ‘‘under his command,” He 
thought that those words were properly 
omitted, in order to insure in every case 
the due execution of the law against any 
soldier, It was undesirable that an 
officer should not be bound in all cases 
to aid the civil power in the apprehen- 
sion of military offenders. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON ob- 
served, that by the clause, as it stood, 
an officer was to be punished if, on appli- 
cation being made to him, he neglected 
or refused to assist in the apprehension 
of any officer or soldier charged with 
any offence in any Civil Court. Those 
words went too far, and what he asked 
was that it should not be made penal for 
an officer not to have given into custody 
a soldier charged with any offence, when 
that officer might know nothing about 
it, except that the soldier was under his 
command. 

Mr. E. JENKINS remarked, that the 
clause was in accordance with the existing 
law. The Mutiny Act, it was true, con- 
fined the offence to a commanding officer ; 
but the 96th Article of War provided for 
any officer or soldier who, on application 
being made to him, should neglect or 
refuse to deliver over to the civil magis- 
trate any officer or soldier accused of an 
offence punishable by a Civil Court. He 
did not think it could be said that the 
clause altered the existing law. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to; and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 40 (Conduct to prejudice of 
military discipline). 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this was known in the Army as the 
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‘‘ Devil’s Clause.” On general prin- 
ciples, he should be inclined to think 
the clause objectionable, as the great 
object of all criminal legislation was 
that crime should be specifically defined. 
He should be very glad if such a provi- 
sion could be done away with; but he did 
not think it was possible. It had been 
found necessary, for the maintenance of 
discipline, to have some such clause as 
that, which corresponded with regard to 
the soldier very much to the clause with 
reference to an officer making punish- 
able conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman. As in the case of an 
officer it was necessary to provide gene- 
rally for conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, so, in the case of a 
soldier, for any act, conduct, disorder, or 
neglect to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline not otherwise 
specified in the Act. The evil, no doubt, 
was that this clause might be used by 
officers in courts martial to try soldiers 
for offences specified in other clauses. 
He desired that it should be made quite 
clear that that was not to be done. 
Evidence was given before the Select 
Committee to show that there was a 
disposition to use the clause for cases in 
which it was not intended to apply. To 
meet that objection he should,. there- 
fore, propose to put in words at the end 
of the clause declaring that it was not 
to be employed for purposes of punish- 
ment in matters for which a specific 
punishment was provided by the Act. 
He should now move, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 16, lines 25 and 26, to 
leave out the words ‘‘though not in 
this Act otherwise specified,” and would 
move later on to insert the provision he 
had mentioned. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that, on con- 
sideration, he agreed with the Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt). There was a good 
deal to be said on both sides; but as it 
was in accordance with the general 
principle of the Act to specify crimes 
and punishments, it was certainly un- 
desirable to leave it in doubt that this 
clause was only intended to apply to 
offences upon which the Act was silent. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out accordingly. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 16, line 27, 
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to leave out the words ‘‘on conviction 
by court martial,” in order to insert 
‘“be tried by court martial, and on con- 
viction shall.’ The 105th Article of 
War, referred to in the margin of the 
Bill as being that upon which the clause 
was founded, declared that offences to 
the prejudice of good order and mili- 
tary discipline should be taken cog- 
nizance of by a court martial. That 
provision had been in use for many 
years, and had worked well. Many 
hon. Members were most strongly op- 
posed to the offences of officers and 
soldiers being tried by any other means 
than by court martial, and the object of 
the Amendment was to insure that 
course being taken. Hesought to make 
it imperative upon the Secretary of 
State for War, when he took cognizance 
of any of these offences, to deal with 
them only by bringing the officers or 
soldiers charged therewith before a 
court martial. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that, what- 
ever might be the effect of the 105th 
Article of War, the hon. and gallant 
Member must see that the effect of the 
Amendment he proposed would be to 
render the clause which they were 
passing more stringent. Whatever act 
might be construed as prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline, how- 
ever trivial, must, if the words were 
inserted, be tried by court martial, and 
he did not think that that should be 
done. The alteration of the clause would 
really tend to increase the danger which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman feared. 
Although the Article of War might be 
as he had stated, yet it was well known 
that it was not put in force, and that 
great discretion was exercised by the 
authorities. 

Mr. E. JENKINS remarked, that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
admitted that the Article of War speci- 
fically stated that these offences should 
be taken cognizance of by a court mar- 
tial; but he had gone on to observe that 
they were not always taken cognizance 
of. But the contention of his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for East 
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was that persons should not be treated 
as being guilty of these offences without 
being previously tried by a court mar- 
tial. It was necessary to introduce the 
words he proposed to insure that being 
carried out. He wished to point out to 
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the Committee that the clause, as it 
stood, was more severe than the Article 
of War. Whereas the Article of War 
gave some sort of direction to a court 
martial that the crime or offence should 
be taken cognizance of according to its 
degree, yet, in this clause, those words 
were left out. No such direction was 
anywhere given to a court martial by 
this Bill, and anyone who knew any- 
thing about military men would see 
that when a man was tried before a 
court of officers for having shaken his 
fist at his commanding officer, or some 
little offence of that sort, the absence of 
any direction to the court martial to 
treat the offence according to its nature 
and degree would considerably preju- 
dice the offender. In his opinion, that 
was a matter well worthy of attention. 
As courts martial were become more 
ordinary, it was more necessary than 
ever that clear and explicit directions 
should be given by the Bill to persons 
not instructed in law as to what they 
were todo. There was a great deal of 
force in the view of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend that no man ought to be 
punished for crimes which came pro- 
perly under this clause, unless he had 
been previously brought to trial before 
a court martial. That was a point upon 
which they had been endeavouring to 
insist throughout the Committee, and 
he should go into the Lobby with his 
hon. and gallant Friend if they went to 
a Division upon it. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT did not 
think it quite certain that the Amend- 
ment proposed would make the clause 
lesssevere. On the contrary, he thought 
it would make it more severe, for the 
clause covered every ‘‘act, conduct, dis- 
order, or neglect,” and no one could 
wish a man to be tried by court martial 
for a very trivial offence. For slight 
offences a commanding officer could 
award punishment to soldiers, and no 
one could insist that every one of these 
should be tried by court martial. If 
that were done, the clause would be 
made much more severe. The authori- 
ties avoided doing so now by putting a 
liberal interpretation upon the Article 
of War. The hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) wished to insert his Amendment 
in order that everyone charged with these 
offences might be tried by court martial. 
What he (Sir William Harcourt) should 
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contend, on the other hand, was that if 
lighter penalties were provided, then the 
authority of the Statute was not needed ; 
but if a court martial were required, then 
the words in the clause, ‘‘ upon convic- 
tion by court martial,’’ were sufficient to 
meet the case. 

Masor NOLAN could not support the 
Amendment. In his opinion, it would 
make the Act, already stringent enough, 
still more stringent. A commanding 
officer would be placed in a position in 
which he would have to say to an officer 
or soldier—‘‘ You have committed an 
act by which, under this clause, you 
must be dealt with by court martial.” 
He thought it would be better if the 
words were not inserted. 

Lorp ELCHO considered it neces- 
sary that the Army should be kept in 
thoroughly good order and discipline. 
But when he heard the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) refer to a 
soldier’s shaking his first in the face of 
his commanding officer as a very small 
offence, he thought it right to say that, 
in his opinion, expressions such as that 
should not.be used in the course of that 
debate. What passed in that House 
was very fully reported, and when sol- 
diers read in the newspapers that a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of 
Commons had stated that it was a trivial 
offence for a soldier to shake his fist in 
his commanding officer’s face, it would 
have a very prejudicial effect. 

Mr. E. JENKINS observed, that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Elcho), being 
a Scotchman, seemed to have no sense 
of humour. But, perhaps, when he 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) made use of the words 
complained of, he did so unadvisedly. 
He would venture to point out that the 
clause, as it now stood, was very much 
more severe than the Article of War, 
because the Article of War took cogni- 
zance of the offence according to its de- 
gree, whereas the clause contained no 
such modification. No one would wish 
that every person who had committed 
any of these offences should be tried by 
court martial, only that they should be 
liable to be so. He thought that both 
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officers and soldiers would prefer the 
105th Article of War to the clause of 
the Bill. 

Mr. GOLDNEY did not think that 
the hon. Member for Dundee had read 
the Article of War correctly. In a com- 
promise between the two, it seemed to 
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him (Mr. Goldney) that the clause was 
the more favourable to the persons 
coming under it. 

Srr ALEXANDERGORDON thought 
it obvious to every military man that his 
Amendment was not capable of the con- 
struction put upon it by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt). The Article of War had 
been in use about 100 years, and, never 
having been subjected to the hypercriti- 
cism of the hon, and learned Gentleman, 
it had never been construed in the way 
it was now put by him. It was never 
intended that. everyone should be tried 
by court martial for every offence, and 
he should contend that that was not the 
pepe construction of his Amendment. 

ut the object of his Amendment was to 
prevent the system that had only been re- 
cently adopted and had come into prac- 
tice, by which the Secretary of State for 
War overrode all law by pronouncing 
judgment himself upon officers and sol- 
diers charged with offences. Such a 
system as that would never formerly 
have been thought of. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought, after the 
very serious statement which had been 
made as to the conduct of the War 
Office in the matter of courts martial, 
some explanation should be given. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) had, in the most distinct man- 
ner, charged the Secretary of State for 
War with a very grave misdemeanour. 
He had stated that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had been in the 
habit of making use unnecessarily of the 
power he possessed to deal with military 
offenders, and of not bringing offences 
under the cognizance of courts martial 
when they ought to have been. When 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen in the Army 
thought it necessary that some provision 
should be made against this sort of pro- 
cedure, he was of opinion that the Com- 
mittee ought to take some notice of the 
matter. He (Mr. Rylands) was very 
much influenced by the authority of the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) in other matters; 
but upon this clause he was not disposed 
to regard him as an exclusive authority. 
He thought that it was undesirable that 
for some trivial offence there should ne- 
cessarily be a court martial; but he 
quite agreed that if there was any 
chance of the clause being made use of 
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to perpetrate any injustice upon the 
officers and soldiers of the Army, it was 
desirable by every means to prevent it. 
He did not, however, think that it had 
been satisfactorily shown that the effect 
of the Amendment proposed, which was 
designed to counteract a very pernicious 
practice, would be that imputed to it— 
of making a court martial necessary in 
the case of every trivial offence. He 
should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
was of opinion that the effect of the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) would be that 
every person subject to military law 
committing any offence contrary to good 
order and military discipline must of 
necessity be tried by a court martial. 
He did not think that that was a result 
which was desirable, and that there 
should be no option but to try every 
man by court martial. Although he 
agreed with the desirability of offences 
being tried by court martial, yet, for 
the reasons he had alleged, he could not 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. HOPWOOD was of the same 
opinion as the hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) as to the propriety of making 
courts martial obligatory on the War 
Office in lieu of secret procedure. But, 
still, he thought his Amendment open 
to the objection urged against it—that 
every offence, however small, would 
have to be tried by court martial. He 
would, therefore, venture to suggest 
that he should withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and that after the words ‘court 
martial” in the clause, should be in- 
serted the words ‘‘and not otherwise.” 
That would effect his object that no man 
should be sentenced to any of the penal- 
ties provided by the clause, except after 
conviction by courts martial, and would 
also meet the objection that had been 
raised to his Amendment. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON was 
quite willing to adopt the course pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), and begged to withdraw his 
Amendment. Before he did so, how- 
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ever, he would ask the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Sunderland 
(Sir Henry Havelock) whether, in the 
whole course of his service, he had ever 
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interpreted the 105th Article of War in 
the same manner that he had done that 
day. He must have served on many 
courts martial; but he (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) would venture to say that it 
was impossible for him ever to have 
placed the same construction on the Ar- 
ticle of War as he had now done. 

THe CHAIRMAN inquired what 
course the hon. and gallant Member for 
East Aberdeenshire intended to pursue ? 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON stated 
that he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HOPWOOD moved to insert, in 
page 16, line 27, after the words “‘ court 
martial,” the words ‘‘and not other- 
wise.” 

Sr HENRY JAMES observed, that 
those words would do nothing at all. 
It was only saying that that should be 
done which should be done. 

Mr. HOPWOOD did not think there 
was anything extraordinary in inserting 
the words, which were very usual in the 
Acts of the Legislature. It was simply 
said that something should be done by 
court martial, and by that alone. If 
those words were not put in, the clause 
would be open to the construction that 
an officer might be cashiered for such 
offences as these, although not tried by 
court martial. He ventured to say that 
if the words “and not otherwise” were 
inserted, it would have the effect of the 
Legislature saying in no other way than 
by court martial ought an officer to be 
cashiered. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served, that that construction would de- 
stroy the power of the Crown to cashier 
officers. If an offence could not be 
cashiered except by court martial, as, 
according to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport, would be the case if 
his Amendment were adopted, it was a 
direct interference with the power of 
the Crown to cashier at its absolute 
discretion. That power would be in- 
directly taken away by his Amendment. 

Masor NOLAN contended that the 
words ‘‘on conviction by court martial ’’ 
governed the word ‘‘soldier” lower down 
in the clause, and, under that provision, 
a commanding officer might give 21 days’ 
imprisonment. It would be very serious, 
indeed, if the words proposed were put 
in the clause; ‘because: it would prevent 
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a commanding officer dealing with a 
soldier by inflicting on him some small 
punishment without sending him to a 
court martial. 

Mr. MEREWETHER agreed that 
the Amendment would prevent a com- 
manding officer, who found a man guilty 
of something to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, even re- 
primanding him, for he could not be 
dealt with otherwise than by court mar- 
tial, reprimand being one of the penalties 
specified. 

Mr. HOPWOOD did not wish to affect 
the Prerogative of the Crown to dismiss 
an officer; but the principle om which 
they insisted was, that whenever any 
person was charged with any such 
offence as was indicated in the clause, 
and was liable to be tried by court 
martial, he should be tried by court 
martial, and should be dealt with in no 
other way. Such a provision as that 
would not interfere with the Prerogative 
of the Crown to dimiss anyone for any 
or no reason whatever. So far as this 
clause was concerned, and so far as it 
laid down certain charges, then those 
matters ought to be decided upon by a 
proper tribunal. 

Mr. MUNTZ remarked, that a man 
could be dismissed without any court 
martial at all. He did not think that 
anyone would wish to interfere with the 
Prerogative of the Crown to dismiss an 
officer from the Service without assigning 
a reason. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he should 
move to report Progress, as the Com- 
mittee did not seem disposed to hear him 
on the matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. £. Jenkins.) 


Coroner STANLEY was not aware 
that the hon. Gentleman had met with 
any interruption. Many of the com- 
ments upon some of those points were 
not shared in by the body of the Com- 
mittee; but if they reported Progress 
whenever that was the case, they would 
be kept till the Whitsuntide Holidays 
considering the Bill. There had been 
no interruptions, and, on the contrary, 
the discussion had gone on most smoothly. 
His objection to the Amendment was 
that, whereas the authorities now exer- 
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cised a discretion with regard to sending 
offences before a court martial, if it were 
adopted, when once they had taken 
cognizance of a case, there would be no 
option but to have it tried by court 
martial, and thus subject the offenders 
to much more severe punishment. There- 
fore, he wished {the clause to stand as 
it was, and he trusted that the Com- 
mittee would proceed and give its deci- 
sion upon what, after all, was a very 
small matter. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK objected 
to the Amendment, both on the ground 
that it might be an interference with 
the Prerogative of the Crown, and that 
it would prevent offences, however small, 
being dealt with otherwise than by 
court martial. It was not desirable to 
interfere with the Prerogative of the 
Crown in an indirect manner; and send- 
ing cases to court martial instead of 
dealing with them summarily would, 
so far from being an alteration in the 
direction of leniency, be exactly the re- 
verse. 

Mr. E. JENKINS stated that he had 
no desire tostop the progressof the debate; 
but if the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War would 
put some little restriction upon the tem- 
pestuous element behind him, he thought 
they would get on better. He had 
taken considerable pains to acquaint 
himself with the details of this measure, 
and thought that the Committee should 
pay some regard to the objections 
brought forward. He would advise his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Hopwood) 
to withdraw his Amendment after the 
opinions that had been expressed as to 
its effect upon the Prerogative of the 
Crown. Undoubtedly it was the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown to dismiss without 
any reason given; and as regarded that 
Prerogative, it was not proposed for one 
moment to interfere with it. They pro- 
posed only to point out that if an officer 
were charged with the offences cogniz- 
able by military tribunals established 
in the Act, that then, in relation to those 
offences, he should be allowed the privi- 
lege of a trial by court martial before 
the Crown exercised its Prerogative. 
That might be an interference with the 
Prerogative of the Crown to some extent, 
as it asked the Crown, before it dismissed 
officers for particular offences, to restrain 
its Prerogative until they had been tried 


by courts martial under the Act. No 
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doubt, if the Crown were advised to 
relieve an officer of his trust or dismiss 
him from the Service upon a ground not 
made known to the general public, but 
which was supposed to be satisfactory, 
that could be done even if the Amend- 
ment were adopted. Much scandal 
would, however, arise from the practice 
being largely adopted. A bad effect was 
produced on the public mind by dis- 
missing an officer who had been charged 
with a crime under the Act, because it 
was found inconvenient to the officers 
at the Horse Guards to try the matter by 
reason of someone else being mixed up 
in the affair. Whenever an offence was 
charged against an officer, he ought to 
be tried for it, in order that he should 
be either properly punished, or that he 
should have an opportunity of making 
his innocence clear to the whole world. 
The consequence of dismissal from the 
Service on the social status of the accused 
was very serious, and so grave, that it 
was a very harsh thing indeed to deprive 
a man of an opportunity of proving his 
innocence before a court martial. It 
was impossible for the Crown to ignore 
the fact that there was a Proviso in the 
Act for trial by court martial. He 
begged to withdraw his Motion to re- 
port Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, that as he did 
not find sufficient unanimity with regard 
to his proposal, he begged to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
he had to move an Amendment with re- 
gard to punishment provided by this 
clause. It was extremely objectionable 
that different punishments should be in- 
flicted, and he wished to move to leave 
out the words at the end of clause ‘or 
such less punishment as is in this Act 
mentioned.’ In Clause 44, punishments 
were detailed, and cashiering was placed 
in a lower place than imprisonment, 
although it was provided that an officer 
should be sentenced to be cashiered 
before being sentenced to penal servitude 
or imprisonment. He would also move 
that as imprisonment was made by this 
clause to follow cashiering, the words 
*‘should be liable to be cashiered” 
should also be struck out. 


Mr. £. Jenkins 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 27, to leave out, after the 
word “ liable,” to the word ‘‘ soldier,” inclusive, 
in line 29.—(Sir Arthur Hayter.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘if an officer’ stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked, that this was a minor offence 
clause ; but some act, infringing good 
order and discipline, might be very 
serious. He did not think that it would 
be well to limit the punishment in the 
way suggested by the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Masor NOLAN said, that the Amend- 
ment proposed would have the effect of 
increasing, rather than of lessening, the 
stringency of this ‘‘ Devil’s Clause.” 
The clause had already got a bad name, 
and the tendency of the Amendment 
was to increase this stringency. He had 
been very anxious all through this Act 
to lessen its stringency, or to prevent its 
being increased, both as regarded officers 
andmen. He thought it a mistake to 
put officers and men on the same foot- 
ing. There had always been two classes 
—officers and men—and he thought it 
right that the men should be kept dis- 
tinct, for if all were promoted to be 
officers, it would be impossible to do any- 
thing at all. This was a very sweeping 
clause, and as it took in nearly every- 
thing, he did not think that the punish- 
ments should be made too heavy. His 
opinion was that, in many cases, officers 
should be dismissed, instead of being 
cashiered. He had a similar Amend- 
ment to move with respect,to the men— 
namely, to limit their imprisonment to 
84 days. He thought that that term was 
quite long enough, and that it was de- 
sirable not to give too heavy punish- 
ments for undefined charges. Every act 
which could, by any possibility, be con- 
strued as prejudicial to military law and 
discipline was brought under this law, 
and if the clause was so very stringent, 
he thought it would fail in its object. 
He might observe that there was one 
very mischievous consequence of this 
clause which would be partially removed 
by the Amendment of which Notice had 
been given by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford. This clause had a 
very bad effect upon the Army, because 
it prevented officers studying military 
law. It had been found so easy to bring 
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in every crime under this clause that 
the other provisions of the Act were 
neglected. Numbers of cases were 
brought in under the 105th Article 
of War which might very well come 
under other provisions. He hoped 
that the Government would not adopt 
the Amendment which had been pro- 
posed, and that they would rather go in 
the direction of mitigating than increas- 
ing the punishments given under the 
clause. 

Masor O’BEIRNE referred to a case 
which had happened in which a man 
had been given 68 days’ imprisonment 
by a court martial. The entire pro- 
cedure was afterwards quashed ; but it 
was held that there was evidence under 
the clause. He thought that from its 
operation a constant miscarriage of jus- 
tice occurred. 

CotoneL STANLEY thought it would 
be better to adhere to the wording of 
the clause as it stood. He agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan) in much that he had 
said; but he was, at the same time, of 
opinion that it would not be quite wise 
to introduce words into the clause limit- 
ing, as was proposed, the discretion of 
courts martial, because it was perfectly 
conceivable that cases might occur, 
though perhaps very rarely, in which it 
would be desirable and necessary that a 
very severe punishment should be in- 
flicted. As to the punishment of im- 
prisonment, the object throughout the 
Bill had, as a rule, been to confine it to 
such cases—cases in which there was 
something of violence, or something that 
was disgraeeful in the nature of the 
offence committed. Cashiering was, no 
doubt, a very severe punishment, almost 
the severest that could be inflicted upon 
an officer, short of death; but there were 
some instances in which it would be felt 
to be a less severe punishment than im- 
prisonment, which certainly could not, 
he thought, be fairly maintained to be 
regarded with the same sort of feeling 
by both officers and men. 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER was not 
convinced by the arguments which had 
been urged against the Amendment, 
which he felt it to be his duty to press 
to a Division, being of opinion that the 
clause conferred too large a power upon 
courts martial in the punishment of 
what, after all, might be very trivial 
offences. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 157; 
Noes 73: Majority 84.— (Div. List, 
No. 97.) 


Masor NOLAN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 16, line 28, the omission 
of the word “‘ cashiered,’”’ with the view 
of substituting for it the word “ dis- 
missed.”” He contended that cashiering 
was too severe a punishment to inflict 
upon an officer for such offences as were 
contemplated under the operation of the 
clause, and that dismissal would quite 
as effectually answer the purpose of 
preventing conduct prejudicial to good 
order and military discipline. He also 
intended to propose a second Amend- 
ment, limiting the period of imprison- 
ment which might be inflicted on a 
soldier under the clause to 84 days. If 
those Amendments were agreed to, the 
severity of the clause as regarded both 
officers and men would be considerably 
mitigated, and the powers which it con- 
ferred upon courts martial would be less 
liable to abuse. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he was 
sorry he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. He might point out to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that so many 
offences were specified in other clauses 
of the Bill that the clause under discus- 
sion would, in all probability, be reduced 
to a minimum in its operation. It was, 
at the same time, perfectly possible that 
there might be some very serious offence 
which would have to be tried under the 
clause for which the punishment of 
cashiering would be by no means too 
severe. On general principles it was, 
he thought, expedient to maintain that 
form of punishment in the case of the 
officers; while it would also, in his 
opinion, be injurious to the Service to 
limit the term of imprisonment in the case 
of the men as was proposed. He would 
add that if a maximum punishment were 
fixed by the clause, it would in practice 
be very likely to become the minimum. 

CotoneEL ALEXANDER pointed out 
that, under the operation of the clause, 
the punishment of cashiering would not 
necessarily be inflicted on an officer for 
an offence to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline. He would 
merely be liable to it in those cases in 
which, in the opinion of a court martial, 
the offence of which he was guilty called 
for so severe a punishment. 
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Masor NOLAN said, the argument of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, that if 
a maximum punishment were fixed, it 
would be likely to become the minimum, 
was not borne out by experience. The 
maximum penalty of two years’ im- 
prisonment was very rarely inflicted in 
practice, and was very frequently re- 
duced by regimental courts martial to 
imprisonment for only two or three 
days. 

Genera, Sim GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought the discussion only seemed to 
furnish another illustration of how con- 
fused and confusing were the provisions 
of this Bill. For his own part, he re- 
gretted very much that, instead of mak- 
ing such a proposal as that embodied in 
the present clause, the Secretary of State 
for War had not adhered more closely 
to the Articles of War and the Regula- 
tions already in existence, which long 
experience had proved to have worked 
satisfactorily. The Bill ought simply to 
have been a consolidating Bill, and an- 
other Bill should have been introduced, 

roviding for changes in the existing 
aw and Articles of War. This was the 
command of the Statute Revision Com- 
mittee. The second Bill, on being 
agreed to in Committee, might then have 
been amalgamated with the consolidated 
Bill. In this form the Military Law 
should have been passed, without rais- 
ing the numerous difficult questions al- 
ready discussed. 

Mr. PARNELL expressed his sur- 
hag that the Secretary of State for 

ar should have refused to accept the 
Amendment. Of the two, he might add, 
the second Amendment of his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan) seemed to him to be the 
more important. All it asked the Com- 
mittee to affirm was that no punishment 
should be inflicted on a private soldier 
exceeding 84 days’ imprisonment for the 
commission of any offence which it was 
found impossible to define in the Act 
itself. That, he confessed he could not 
help thinking, was a most reasonable 
proposal. There was no grave or serious 
offence which had not been abundantly 
defined in the Bill already ; and it could, 
therefore, be only for some trifling offence 
that a soldier could be tried by a court 
martial and sentenced to imprisonment 
under the operation of the clause now 
under discussion. 
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Coroner COLTHURST hoped the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War would re- 
consider his decision in the matter. 
There were, in his opinion, very few 
cases in which a court martial would 
think it necessary to sentence a man to 
a longer period of imprisonment than 
84 days. If a man was sentenced to six 
or 12 months’ imprisonment, the evil 
results were likely to be far greater than 
the punishment itself. As to the first 
part of the clause which related to 
officers, he did not think it would be 
worth while to interfere with it. 

CotonEL MURE said, he could not 
support the first Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan). The second, however, was, he 
thought, entitled to the favourable con- 
sideration of the Committee. As had 
been observed in the course of the dis- 
cussion, every serious offence had already 
been defined in the Bill; and there 
ought, in his opinion, to be some limita- 
tion imposed on the powers of courts 
martial in dealing with those trifling 
offences against good order and discipline 
which might arise under the operation 
of the clause. As a general rule, of 
course, great powers must be given to 
those who were intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Army ; 
but as there was great variety in the 
tone and temper of officers in the com- 
mand of regiments, so was theze great 
variety in the severity of the punish- 
ments which were inflicted on the men 
under them from time to time. That 
being so, it would, he thought, be very 
advisable to limit the power conferred 
by the clause, as the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway proposed to do by 
hissecond Amendment. It wasa limita- 
tion to which commanding officers them- 
selves would, he believed, be far from 
objecting. 

Mr. HOPWOOD contended that as 
the clause applied, and that only in 
general terms, to anumber of small and 
trivial offences for which it had been 
found impossible to provide in the other 
clauses of the Bill, it would be only 
wise and fair for the Government, 
especially after the remarks which had 
fallen from hon. and gallant Members 
who were so well acquainted with the 
subject, to provide that the punishment 
to be inflicted for those offences should 
not exceed a maximum. He entirely 
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dissented from the view of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War that because the 
extent of the punishment was named in 
theclause it would invariably be adopted, 
and the maximum become the mini- 
mum. His experience of Courts of Law 
did not bear out this view, and he hoped 
the Amendment would be agreed to. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, while 
admitting that there were one or two 
points of some difficulty involved in the 
clause, said, its real object was to pro- 
vide a means of dealing with unforeseen 
offences which, so far as he was aware, 
were not provided for under the Military 
Law asit stood. The Bill made definite 
provisions against all serious offences ; 
but it was desirable, in his opinion, that 
the whole ground should be covered, 
and that there should be the means 
of inflicting adequate punishment for 
conduct prejudicial to good order and 
discipline in the Army whenever it oc- 
curred. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to call the attention of the Committee 
to the opinion of the draftsman of the 
Bill, as having an important bearing on 
the subject under discussion. The drafts- 
man, in giving his evidence before the 
Select Committee upstairs, said he did 
not believe the ingenuity of man could 
discover a crime which could not be 
tried under the operation of the first part 
of the Bill, and that if any gentleman 
present at the time, whether soldier or 
civilian, could tell him of any such 
crime, he would give the question up. 
That being the opinion of the drafts- 
man, would it not be wise, he would 
ask, to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan), limiting the period of 
imprisonment in the case of a soldier 
found guilty, under the present clause, 
to 84 days? 

Srr CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
could not see why, if the punishment of 
cashiering, which was one of great 
severity, might be inflicted upon an 
officer under this clause, his hon. and 
gallant Friends opposite who supported 
the second Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) should suppose that an offence 
for which a soldier might be tried under 
it might not be one of considerable mag- 
nitude, also deserving of severe punish- 
ment. 
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Mr. MEREWETHER pointed out 
that an offence which was perfectly 
obvious the moment attention was called 
to it, that of injuring the Revenue by 
destroying Her Majesty’s coinage, had 
been declared in the Courts of Law this 
year not to be an offence under the 
existing Acts by two learned Judges; 
while two others, including the framer 
of the original Code, held that it was. 
That fact, he thought, was sufficient to 
show that it was not easy to provide for 
every offence specifically in an Act of 
Parliament, and it was very probable 
that the counsel for a prisoner before a 
court martial would not be very long in 
finding out some serious offence which 
was not defined in the clauses so care- 
fully framed by the draftsman of the 
present Bill. 

Mr. RYLANDS would remind the 
Committee that the Bill had been drafted 
with the greatest care by a gentleman 
whose experience extended over a long 
period of time, and that the utmost pains 
had been taken to include in it every 
known offence which was at all likely 
to be committed. To provide, however, 
for the possibility of there being some 
offence which was not contemplated by 
the framers of the Bill the words— 

“ That is to say, is guilty of any act, conduct, 
disorder, or neglect, to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline,” 
were embodied in the clause under dis- 
cussion. That being so, and every 
serious offence being already provided 
for, it appeared to him, as it did to 
almost every hon. Member who had 
taken part in the discussion, that the 
punishment which might be inflicted 
under the clause should be limited as 
far as possible. If, therefore, his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway did not press his first Amend- 
ment, he would, he hoped, at all events, 
take a Division upon the second. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD was also of 
opinion that the words of the clause were 
so vagueand uncertain, andallowed courts 
martial so great a latitude in the exercise 
of their discretion, that it was highly 
desirable the punishment which might 
be imposed under it should be limited. 
What, forinstance, was an offence against 
good order? One commanding officer 
might think one thing amounted to an 
offence against good order, while an- 
other might be of the contrary opinion. 
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to a military crime was already compre- 
hended within the provisions of some 
section of the Bill, it seemed to him that 
such a clause as that under discussion 
ought to be confined to offences of minor 
importance, and that latitude should not 
be given to tribunals acting under it to 
punish very severely acts which, in the 
estimation of one tribunal, might amount 
to offences, while another tribunal might 
be disposed to regard them as no offences 
at all. He hoped, therefore, the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment. 

GeneraL SHUTE said, every hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and, indeed, every 
brother magistrate, must be aware that 
in Civil Law it would be simply an 
absurdity to attempt to define in detail 
every crime that could possibly be com- 
mitted. It would be still more absurd 
to attempt to do so with regard to the 
maintenance of military discipline; nor 
was it likely that commanding officers 
would differ as to what offences were to 
the prejudice of good order. It was also 
extremely improbable that too severe a 
punishment would be inflicted under the 
clause, especially seeing that the sen- 
tences passed by courts martial had to be 
confirmed by the confirming officer, and 
had to be submitted to the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department. There was no 
fear, therefore, of there being any such 
inequality, as some hon. Members ap- 
peared to apprehend, in the punishments 
awarded; nor did he think that there 
was the least cause for the alarm that a 
greater punishment would be imposed 
than was desirable or expedient. Some 
atrocious crime might be committed, 
especially on field service, which was 
not at all contemplated by the framers of 
the Bill, and for that the present clause 
would provide. 

Masor*NOLAN said, that in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from some of 
his hon. Friends near him, he would 
withdraw his first Amendment, and take 
a Division only upon the second. He 
might be allowed to point out, in reply 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton (General Shute), that if the 
offence committed were an atrocious one, 
it ought not to be tried under the present 
clause at all; and the ingenuity of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would, he 
felt satisfied, very soon bring it under the 
operation of some of the preceding 
clauses in which the penalties for grave 
crimes were set forth. One very good 


Hr. Morgan Lloyd 
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reason, in his opinion, for limiting the 
clause was that it was likely to be put 
into operation where there were officers 
who knew little or nothing about Mili- 
tary Law. The punishment which might 
be inflicted under it ought, for that and 
other reasons, in his opinion, to be dimi- 
nished and defined. It was most injudi- 
cious, he thought, to retain the clause in 
the Bill at all; but if it was to be re- 
tained by way of experiment, it should 
be restricted as much as possible. He 
begged, however, to withdraw the 
Amendment before the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor NOLAN moved the second 
Amendment, providing that in the case 
of a soldier the period of imprisonment 
should not exceed 84 days. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 16, line 29, after the word “ imprison- 
ment, to insert the words “for a term not ex- 
ceeding eighty-four days.—(Major Nolan.) 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 68; 
Noes 198: Majority 130.— (Div. List, 
No. 98.) 


Cartan MILNE HOME begged to 
move the Amendment standing in the 
name of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Memberfor East Suffolk (Colonel Barne), 
subject, however, to a verbal alteration 
for which he himself was responsible 
—namely, in page 16, line 30, after 
‘¢ mentioned,’’ to insert— 

‘‘ Where an officer has been convicted by a 
civil court of an indictable offence he shall cease 


from the date of such conviction to belong to 
Her Majesty’s Army.” 


He cordially agreed with the Amend- 


ment, and trusted that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would accept 


it. 

Stir HENRY JAMES thought it im- 
possible that the Proviso could be 
accepted, as under its terms an officer 
who had committed the most venial act 
would be bound to be dismissed from the 
Army. 

Carrain MILNE HOME said, he 
certainly had not been aware that such 
venial acts as instanced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton were classed 
as indictable offences.. He would not, 
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after such information from so great an 
authority, press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON also 
wished to move an Amendment in the 
same terms as that of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member opposite (Colonel Barne), 
leaving out the words ‘or misdemean- 
our.” He thought that an officer guilty 
of felony ought no longer to hold Her 
Majesty’s commission, and was under 
the impression that in former years con- 
viction of felony carried with it ipso facto 
dismissal of an officer. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the clause did not contain the word 
‘‘misdemeanour,” and that, therefore, 
it could not be proposed to omit it from 
the clause. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON com- 
plained of the noise in the House, which 
prevented him hearing the words of the 
Chairman. He begged to move, as an 
Amendment, in page 16, line 30, after 
‘¢mentioned,’’ to insert— 

“Where an officer has been convicted by a 
civil court of felony he shall cease from the 
date of such conviction to belong to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army.” 

Sir HENRY JAMES remarked, that 
the Amendment, as amended, was one 
which the Committee ought to consider 
well before giving it their acceptance, 
because, by the clause, an officer con- 
victed of felony, however wrongly, and 
even if that conviction should afterwards 
be set aside, would have to bear the 
penalty of dismissal from Her Majesty’s 
Service. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of Sir Wir11am Har- 
court, Amendment made in page 16, at 
end of Clause, by inserting— 

** Provided, That no person shall be charged 
under this section in respect of any offence for 
which special provision is made in any other 
part of this Act.’’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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Offences punishable by ordinary Law. 

Clause 41 (Offences punishable by 
ordinary law). 

Srrm HENRY JAMES moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 16, line 35, to 
leave out the words “has committed,” 
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in order to insert the words 
commit.’? 


Amendment agreed to; words substi- 
tuted accordingly. 


Mr. PARNELL wished to move an 
Amendment which stood in the name of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nvlan), who was absent. The 
clause, which was very long and in- 
volved, gave power to try by court 
martial the offences of treason, murder, 
manslaughter, treason-felony, or rape 
committed in any place within Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions other than Gibraltar— 

‘¢ Unless such place (where the offence is com- 
mitted) is, in the opinion of the officer who 
convenes the court martial (such opinion to be 
expressed in the order convening the court, and 
to be conclusive), more than 100 miles as mea- 
sured in a straight line from any city or town 
in which the offender can, within a reasonable 
time, be tried for such offence by a competent 
civil court.’ 

He submitted to the Committee that the 
Proviso which he asked should be 
adopted was much more fitted to meet 
the requirements of cases contemplated 
by the Bill than the clause as it then 
stood. Within the United Kingdom it 
would, of course, always be possible to 
try an offender before a court of criminal 
judicature, so that no necessity existed 
for sending any person to be tried for a 
criminal offence by court martial. The 
case, however, would be different in 
India; but it would be met by the Pro- 
viso which he was about to ask the 
Committee to accept. The Saving 
Clause in the Bill gave great power and 
authority to the officer convening the 
court martial, which he (Mr. Parnell) 

submitted he should not possess. Prac- 

tically, it gave him power to override 

the ordinary Civil Courts of the land by 

his own tpse dizit. The words of the 

clause he had already quoted made the 

officer judge both as to the distance and 

as to the time within which it was reason- 

able the offender should be tried. He 

did not think it right to leave such power 

in the hands of the officer convening the 

court martial, and therefore begged to 

move that, in page 17, line 1, after the 

words ‘‘courts martial’? the words “if 
there is no possibility of trying the 
offender within a reasonable time before 
a competent civil court,” be inserted. 

Sir HENRY JAMES thought that 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par. 
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nell) had selected an inconvenient part 
of the section on which to raise his 
point. He (Sir Henry James), himself, 
shared the wish of the hon. Member to 
raise the question as to time and dis- 
tance, but considered it better that it 
should be deferred until they came to 
the restrictive part of the clause, at 
which point he should be happy to sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber. As the clause stood, no person 
could be tried by court martial for these 
offences in the United Kingdom, and 
the point raised only applied to places 
beyond it. 

CotoneL STANLEY agreed with the 
principle of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), but 
thought it advisable to retain the present 
wording, until some better limitation 
could be introduced, which he would be 
perfectly willing to consider and accept ; 
and on this point he was in hope of 
receiving the assistance of the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James). The object of the portion of 
the clause to which the Amendment 
applied was to prevent the jurisdiction 
of the court martial being void ab ¢nitto. 

Mr. PARNELL was willing to take 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James), 
although he could not see how the ques- 
tion could be more suitably raised at 
that part of the clause to which he had 
referred. On the understanding that 
the hon. and learned Member would 
move a sufficient Amendment when that 
portion of the clause was reached, he 
(Mr. Parnell) was willing that the pre- 
sent Amendment should be withdrawn. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor NOLAN proposed to add words 
to the clause, the effect of which would 
be to prevent any officer holding a court 
martial for the trial of the offences 
named, out of India, unless a competent 
Civil Court was at a greater distance 
than 100 miles from the place where the 
offence was committed. He thought 
this would make the Act somewhat 
more stringent as against the convening 
officer, to insert after the word ‘‘is,”’ 
in page 17, line 26, the following 
words :— 

“Situated in India or in any country in 
India under the protection of Her Majesty or 


in any place beyond the seas in which there is 
no civil judicature.”” 


Sir Henry James 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. PARNELL hada verbal Amend- 


ment to suggest in line 24—namely, 
after the word ‘‘manslaughter,”’ to in- 
sert the words ‘“‘ treason-felony.”’ 

CotoneL STANLEY could hardly 
agree to the addition to the wording 
without some further consideration ; but 
would make a note of the point, and 
bring it up on the Report. 

Si HENRY JAMES trusted that 
the Government would take into their 
serious consideration the question of 
trying by court martial the offence of 
treason - felony, which, of all others, 
was the most difficult to deal with, and 
admitted of great latitude of defini- 
tion. 


Amendment (Mr. Parnell), by leave, 


withdrawn. 


Mason NOLAN moved the Amend- 
ment of which he had just given No- 
tice. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, it was very 
difficult to get at the exact sense of a 
verbal Amendment at a moment’s notice. 
At first sight, it appeared to him wiser 
to allow the clause to remain as at 
present; but he was quite willing to 
take a note of the suggested altera- 
tion. 

Mason NOLAN explained that his 
Amendment would prevent military 
courts acting for the trial of offences 
named in the clause in any of the Colo- 
nies, even if they were 100 miles away 
from a town in which civil judicature 
was in force, but that it would not pre- 
vent them from acting in India. 

Sr DAVID WEDDERBURN 
thought the words of the Amendment 
not well chosen, and to involve a repeti- 
tion, unless the term ‘‘ British India ”’ 
was employed. 

Coronet STANLEY said, unquestion- 
ably, no officer would desire to try the 
crimes named in the clause by court 
martial; but it was necessary to make 
provision for the trial of such offences 
under certain circumstances by court 
martial—that was to say, when the trial 
by civil process would have to take place 
at a distance of more than 100 miles 
from the place where the offence was 
committed. He did not think it would 
be wise to limit the clause in the way 
proposed by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Major Nolan), but 
would carefully consider the point raised. 
In the meantime, he asked the Com- 
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mittee to allow the wording to remain as 
at present, on the understanding that it 
should be looked into on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str HENRY JAMES said, in order to 
fulfil his promise to the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), he would propose 
the Amendment standing in the name of 
the hon. and gallant Member for South 
Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander) which had 
not been moved. The offences named 
in the clause were not of a military, but 
of a civil character—primd facie, there- 
fore, they should be tried by a Civil 
Court. But the Proviso in the clause 
gave absolute discretion to the officer 
convening the court martial to say— 
first, whether there was a competent 
tribunal within 100 miles, and from the 
exercise of that discretion there was no 
appeal; secondly, it was left to his 
discretion to say whether the person 
could be tried within a reasonable time. 
He thought that considerable discussion 
was desirable before the Proviso was 
agreed upon in its present form. With 
relation to what was the term “ reason- 
able time” used? One officer might 
say—‘‘I wish this regiment to march; 
I cannot try you before the regiment 
marches.’ Therefore, the individual 
could be tried in a reasonable time with 
relation to the marching of the regiment. 
Another officer might say—‘‘I cannot 
try you until the health of the regi- 
ment permits it ;’’ in that case, the term 
‘reasonable time”? would be used with 
relation to the health of the regiment. 
In this way, power was given to the 
officer to supersede the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Courts, and to say—‘‘I think 
the offender cannot be tried within a 
reasonable time; therefore, he shall be 
tried by court martial ;’’ and, of course, 
there were circumstances under which 
that power might be exercised. All this 
was to apply outside the United King- 
dom, and was, in fact, an extension of 
the Mutiny Act to all the Dominions of 
the Crown. This great extension of 
power claimed for, and to be placed in 
the hands of, a military officer, to shut 
out the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts of 
the country, he felt bound to oppose, 
and should; therefore, do all in his 
power to strike out the Proviso. He 
moved that all the words from the word 
‘¢in,”? in line 26, down to ‘‘ conclusive,” 
in line 28, be struck out. 
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Masor O’BEIRNE thought that the 
time within which an officer should 
be tried ought to be accurately fixed. 
Twenty years ago, a case had occurred of 
an officer being kept under arrest for 
six months, although the authorities to 
whom his case was referred were only 
300 miles from the station; but they 
did not care to interfere during the hot 
weather in India. Again, an officer had 
been kept four months under arrest 
in Dublin, pending the settlement of 
the question as to whether he should 
be brought before a court martial or 
not. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the Com- 
mittee must have perceived that very 
serious matter had been introduced into 
the discussion. The Committee could 
not be expected to pass the clause in its 
present objectionable state; and he, 
therefore, appealed to the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to postpone it. 
He could not agree to allow the clause 
to pass out of the hands of the Com- 
mittee until it had been put into proper 
shape. He did not doubt the intention 
of the Secretary of State for War to 
prepare another clause; but the Com- 
mittee ought to see that it was entirely 
changed, and consider well the Amend- 
ment to be made before it was passed. 
He therefore suggested that the clause 
should be postponed, and that before 
the Committee met again the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman should state the 
exact words which they were expected 
to adopt. 

Coronet STANLEY hoped that the 
Committee would see that the Govern- 
ment were anxious to prevent any 
possible abuse under the clause, which, 
for some reasons, he should be glad to 
see amended. The best plan, in his 
opinion, would be to leave out all the 
words from the word ‘‘in,’’ in line 26, 
down to ‘‘ conclusive,” and also to leave 
out the words ‘within a reasonable 
time,’’ and he would bring up the words 
on the Report to make the meaning 
more clear. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the law in India on this point 
was pretty well settled. It was the cus- 
tom there from time immemorial to send 
at once for civil trial all cases where the 
offence had been committed within 120 
miles from the Civil Court of the chief 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. The present Bill was pro- 
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posed to alter the distance from 120 to 
100 miles. Noreason was given for this 
trifling change. It had, however, the 
effect of changing a long-established 
course of action, and one that had been 
introduced after many difficulties. Be- 
yond 120 miles the trials for offences 
which would within 120 miles be carried 
on before a Civil Courtmust be conducted 
bycourts martial, and hitherto very fairly 
done. He trusted that the Secretary of 
State for War would consult those who 
were acquainted with the Indian prac- 
tice in determining what the new clause 
should be. 

Sm HENRY JAMES pointed out, 
that if the Proviso were allowed to stand 
in its present form, it would, primd 
facie, at once give military jurisdiction 
in cases of murder and treason, and he 
could not think that such was the inten- 
tion of the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the limit of 100 
miles from the place of civil jurisdiction 
was a bad one, and it would, therefore, 
be better to leave that an open question 
also. He suggestsd that all the words 
after ‘‘ Gibraltar,’’ in line 26, should be 
left out, in order to insert the words— 


“ Unless such place is so situated that there 
is no possibility of trying the offender beforea 
competent civil court ;’’ 


and the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man could then amend that on Report, 
if necessary. The proposed alteration 
would get rid of the limit of distance, 
and the authority of the convening 
officer, as well as the objectionable sen- 
tence with regard to the ‘‘ reasonable 
time’’ within which an offender could 
be tried, while any securities that were 
found to be required could be added on 
the Report. 

Mr. HOPWOOD thought the word 
*‘ civil,” as contrasted with ‘ military,” 
made use of in the clause, was not the 
fittest that could be chosen. This 
criticism was merely verbal ; but it was 
right to use accurate language if it 
could be found. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL replied, that 
by the Definition Clause the words 
“civil courts” applied to any court 
whatever. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


General Sir George Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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Redress of Wrongs. 


Clause 42 (Mode of complaint by offi- 
cers). 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON 
moved, as an Amendment, in line 41, 
page 17, after the words ‘“‘ Commander- 
in-Chief,”’ to insert the words “in order 
to obtain justice.” 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON 
moved, as an Amendment, in lines 41 
and 42, to leave out the words ‘‘ who 
shall cause his complaint to be inquired 
into,’”? in order to insert the words 
‘‘who is hereby required to examine 
into such complaint.” 


Amendment agreed to; words sub- 
stituted accordingly. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 18, line 2, 
after the word ‘‘thereon,’’ to add these 
words— 

“In India any such officer may complain to 
the Commander in Chief in India, who, if he is 
unable to give such officer the redress to which 
he may consider himself entitled, shall forward 
the complaint to the Commander in Chief to be 
disposed of as above directed.”’ 


In some of the Presidencies of India, an 
officer was allowed to complain to the 
Commander-in-Chief; but in others, an 
officer would be obliged to complain to 
a civil authority. The object of the 
Amendment was that an officer who 
felt himself aggrieved should have the 
right to complain to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. This right was pos- 
sessed by the officers in China, and was, 
indeed, acknowledged all over the 
world. 

CotoneL STANLEY thought that Sub- 
section 3 of Clause 170, page 98, which 
ran thus— 

‘¢ Any officer belonging to Her Majesty’s In- 
dian Forces who thinks himself wronged by his 
commanding officer, and on due application 
made to him does not receive the redress to 
which he may consider himself entitled, may 
complain to the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Presidency,” &c. : 


would carry out the principle desired by 
the hon. and gallant Member to be es- 
tablished. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
marked, that this was a good illustra- 
tion of the answers received in the 
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House of Commons, as well as of the way 
in which the Bill had been prepared. 
The clause referred to by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman applied to officers 
of the Indian Army alone. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
‘agreed with the proposal of the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon), and hoped that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would see his way to put the words 
into the Bill. 

GeverAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
would take up the point, and see what 
could be done to settle the matter; at 
the same time, he trusted that the com- 
plaints of officers would not be allowed 
to come through the Council at home, 
because they would do all they could to 
prevent redress being given. The quo- 
tation of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman referred entirely to the In- 
dian Forces; but the Committee had to 
deal with that portion of the English 
Army serving in India, and, in fact, 
subordinate to the Indian authorities. 

Sm JOHN HAY trusted that the 
Amendment would be accepted by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. RYLANDS considered the Com- 
mittee had reason to complain that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
referred, in answer to the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon), to a portion of 
the Bill which had no relation whatever 
to the point under discussion. The por- 
tion of the Bill referred to concerned the 
Indian Army alone, and the statement 
of the Secretary of State for War was, 
therefore, unintentionally, misleading. 
He (Mr. Rylands) was the more sur- 
prised at this, because at the side of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman sat 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General, who, from 
his great knowledge of this subject, 
should have prevented his falling into 
that error. 

Cotonet STANLEY said, the ques- 
tion was, how to deal with the appeal of 
officers, as regarded the commanding 
officers in India? LEither the officers 
were officers of the Indian Forces, or 
they were officers of Her Majesty’s 
Forces serving in India. If they were 
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officers of Her Majesty’s Forces serving 
in India, they had a right to appeal 
under the present clause—42; but if 
they belonged to Her Majesty’s Indian 
Forces, then their appeal lay under 
Clause 170. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
referred to the cases of officers in India 
whose complaints had lately been sub- 
jected to inquiry by a Select Committee, 
on which the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) and the right hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet the Member forStamford(Sir 
John Hay) and himself had served. It 
was there proved most conclusively that 
though the Commander-in-Chief at home 
had been made acquainted with the com- 
plaints of certain Indian and Royal Artil- 
lery officers, yet did not consider himself 
justified in interfering; and he (Sir 
George Balfour) considered it a very 
proper thing that he should not have 
directly interfered in a case of complaints 
which appertained to the Indian Govern- 
ment. The question as to the mode of 
appeal for officers in India was by no 
meansclear, and he thought that itshould 
be provided for at the present oppor- 
tunity. The Bill did not, however, do 
so in a satisfactory form. The kinds of 
complaints that might be, indeed, the 
complaints that were under the conside- 
ration of the Select Committee were of 
a character far beyond the powers of any 
military officer to settle. They affected 
the Indian Government both in India 
and in England ; and, therefore, the Bill 
ought to provide for all such cases. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to understand 
the position. Had the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) been agreed to by 
the Secretary of State for War ? 

CotoneL STANLEY replied, that he 
had not agreed to it, for the reason that 
he understood it to be already provided 
for by the Bill. The officers of the 
Army serving in India would not lose 
their right, under Clause 42, to appeal 
to the Commander-in-Chief. With re- 
gard to the officers of the Indian Forces, 
their mode of appeal was stated in 
Clause 170, as he had already pointed 
out; and their ultimate appeal lay to 
the Governor of the Presidency, who 
had power, if he thought it right, to 
forward the application to the highest 
quarter. 
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Mr. HOPWOOD inquired to which 
Commander-in-Chief the appeal lay? 
It had been answered, to either of 
them; but that could not be. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India might have 
power to remedy the grievance of an 
officer ; if so, that was only saying that 
the appeal should be made to him in 
the first instance; but if that was not 
the case, it was saying that the appeal 
should lie to the Commander-in-Chief in 
England. It was this appeal which was 
desired. It ought to lie in all cases 
from officers serving in the Queen’s 
Forces in India to the Commander-in- 
Chief in England. 

GeneraLt Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
reminded the Committee that in India, 
where the Government was supreme, 
no power which any Commander-in- 
Chief possessed, either in India or in 
England, could deal with. No military 
authority, however high, could go be- 
yond that of the Viceroy, unless to thrust 
upon the Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief a right of interference with the 
Government of India far in excess of 
the functions confided to him under the 
Order in Council of 1870. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to provide that the com- 
plaints of officers should in some way or 
other not only reach the Commander-in- 
Chief in England but also the two Se- 
cretaries of State for Indiaand War. He 
therefore hoped that the Secretary of 
State for War would take proper means 
to redress the constantly-recurring griev- 
ances of officers serving in India by 
insuring a channel of communication 
through which the claims and complaints 
might be subjected to the Cabinet. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, according to 
Clause 42, an officer might complain to 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, who 
would send the complaint to the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The officer 
would then find himself in difficulty be- 
tween the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War, 
and the Secretary of State for India. 
What was wanted was that the Com- 
mader-in-Chief in India should receive 
the officer’s complaint, and forward it 
to the Commander-in-Chief in England, 
who should take care that no disputes 
arose between the great Departments of 
State, owing to which the grievances of 
officers might remain unredressed. It 
was true that, under Clause 170, the 
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officers of the Indian Army had a right 
of appeal which was now sought for the 
officers of the English Army; and it 
was dsked that such appeal should come 
home to the Commander-in-Chief here, 
and, eventually, that the Secretary of 
State for War should place it before 
Her Majesty. 

Mr. MARTEN pointed out that Clause 
180 expressed the Commander-in-Chief 
to mean the Field Marshal or other 
officer commanding-in-chief Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces for the time being. The 
present clause, therefore, would provide 
for the complaint going to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—that was to say, under 
the present system, to the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief Her Majesty’s 
Forces for the time being. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that the views of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Marten) 
did not at all meet the case. The sec- 
tion, quoted from page 98, applied solely 
to the officers of the Indian Service, 
who had nothing whatever to do with 
the British Service, and whose com- 
plaints, therefore, it was proper should 
be settled by the Government under 
which they were serving. But the 
Queen’s officers should be dealt with 
as they would be in China or in North 
America. He felt sure that if the set- 
tlement of the question was put off, the 
Committee would be told, when they 
reached the clause referred to, that it 
had nothing to do with the Queen’s 
officers; moreover, he wished it to be 
understood that he had not put down 
this Amendment without well knowing 
the cases to which it would apply. Officers 
serving in India made complaints which 
went up to the Presidency, where they 
were dealt with as Government ques- 
tions—the civilians disposing of military 
matters which ought to have gone to the 
Commander-in-Chief. That was the 
grievance of the Army. The officers de- 
sired to be protected in India as they were 
in other parts of the world. When these 
complaints came before the Secretary of 
State for War, the reply was that he 
could not interfere in matters relating 
to India; and when they came before 
the Secretary of State for India, his 
reply was that he knew nothing about 
them. The remedy desired, therefore, 
was that officers serving in India should 
have the opportunity of bringing their 
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grievances to the knowledge of the 
Commander-in-Chief in England, and 
he hoped the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would agree to the insertion 
of the words proposed. 

Coronet STANLEY agreed with the 
principle that an officer, in making an 
appeal, should not be shuttle-cocked 
about; but, as it was laid down, officers 
serving in India came under Clause 42, 
and had their right of appeal accord- 
ingly, it mattered not whether their 
complaints went to the Commander-in- 
Chief or the General Officer command- 
ing, both of which officers were but the 
channels through which the complaints 
were forwarded. If he found that his 
impression was wrong, and that the 
hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire was correct in the view 
he had taken, he would agree to the in- 
sertion of the words on Report. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was perfectly satisfied with the state- 
ment of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman; and, therefore, he should 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, there appeared 
to be some confusion between the hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Member for 
East Aberdeenshire (Sir. Alexander Gor- 
don) and the Secretary of State for War. 
The argument of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet came to this—that although the 
officer in India—serving in India—nomi- 
nally retained his status and right of ap- 
peal under Clause 42, yet, owing to the 
distance of England from India, it was 
impossible for him, practically speaking, 
to make this appeal within any reason- 
able time; and although there was a 
Commander-in-Chief in India, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home did not con- 
sider himself competent to interfere in 
the matter. Then came the question 
between the different Secretaries of State 
—the Secretary of State for India, and 
the Secretary of State for War. The 
Secretary of State for War did not con- 
sider himself properly qualified. This 
appeared to him (Mr. Parnell) to be the 
argument of the hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet. Of course, if he only desired to 
reserve the technical right of an officer 
in India to appeal, he would have gained 
his purpose by the promise made by the 
Secretary of State for War. 
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Masor NOLAN expressed his regret 
that some of the clauses in the Bill were 
not dovetailed. ‘The case was made 
much worse for the soldier than for the 
officer. But the Government had intro- 
duced into this clause great practical 
changes. They read very well; but he 
doubted whether they would work well. 
There was, for instance, the case of an 
officer making a complaint against 
another officer—affecting the character 
of another officer—or of a soldier mak- 
ing a complaint. What was in the mind 
of the draftsman of this Bill? Clearly, 
his object must have been to discourage 
complaints. The old Articles of War 
were in the other direction—they en- 
couraged complaints, so as to leave a 
safety-valve. They gave an officer or a 
soldier full permission to bring com- 
plaints before their superior officer, if 
they felt themselves aggrieved. There 
was no penalty on an officer bringing a 
complaint and failing init, though there 
was on the soldier; but there was this 
provision—that if he brought a com- 
plaint before the regimental court—if he 
appealed to a higher court—he might 
be punished, if the appeal was found 
to be frivolous and groundless. The same 
was the case exactly with regard to the 
soldier. He thoughtthere wasavery great 
change being introduced by this penal 
clause, thus adding to the old Articles of 
War. They now said to a man who 
made a complaint—‘‘If you make a false 
statement, you are liable to be tried.” 
At first sight, that seemed fair; but what 
about the working of it? The man com- 
plaining would differ in some matter of 
fact from his commanding officer ; there 
was nearly always a difference as to 
a matter of fact, and if there was a dif- 
ference, it might fairly be said to 
‘‘ affect the character” of somebody. 
It might, for instance, affect an officer’s 
military character to say he lost his tem- 
per, or something of that sort; and in 
the majority of cases of serious com- 
plaint they would have some statement 
affecting the character of an officer. 
What he believed would happen under 
this new Act was this—and it was de- 
signed, he was satisfied, for the purpose 
—when an officer made a complaint, in- 
stead of pressing it against his com- 
manding officer, he would be put on his 
trial, and the commanding officer would 
be told he must prove the charge against 
the junior officer, who would be told he 
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had madeafalse charge. The effectof this 
alteration, instead of assisting com- 
plaints, would land the junior officer in 
a trial in which he would be charged 
before a court martial for making a false 
statement. The superior officer would 
not know that he had made a false state- 
ment; but he would say we must inves- 
tigate, in the same way, this fact; and 
in that way the junior officer would be 
placed on his trial. Perhaps, in the 
great majority of cases, the officer would 
not be tried; but if one was tried out of 
50 who made complaints, it would be 
quite enough to establish the grievance 
which he had pointed out, and to stop 
the great bulk of complaints. It would 
stop the safety-valve which existed at 
present—the right of making fair and 
legitimate complaints of grievances. 
He thought the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman ought to point out why this 
clause was being introduced. They were 
removing by this clause the soldier’s only 
safeguard. No soldier under the clause 
could make a complaint without being 
made liable to punishment. They might 
reply—‘‘ Well, let him make no false 
statement.’’ He believed, in the ma- 
jority of cases, both sides were in the 
right, and that the facts were as they 
stated them; and the result would be 
that a man would be tried for making 
false statements when, in fact, he had told 
the truth. When they came to Clause 
43, he would show how very much worse 
the soldier’s case was made than it was 
at present. It behoved the Secretary of 
State for War to show to the Committee 
why he had departed from the old Act. 
He should, in page 18, line 2, move to 
leave out all the words after ‘‘ thereon,” 
to the end of the clause. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the 
Committee upstairs had agreed unani- 
mously to the clause. The object of the 
insertion of the words was clear. 
It was to prevent false charges. The 
Committee deemed it proper to make 
this a specific offence. Let him point 
out that the words were ‘‘ knowingly 
making a false statement,”’ and conceal- 
ing any material fact. He asked whether 
‘‘ knowingly making a false statement” 
was not a matter which should be 
punished ? 

Major O’BEIRNE, in reply to the 
statement of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Staveley Hill), 
wished to say that the Committee gave 
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hardly any time at all to the considera- 
tion of the clause. They were unani- 
mous, for the simple reason that they 
were helpless, and the clause was hurried 
through from beginning to end, and was 
not discussed at all. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that if 
the hon. and gallant Member for Lei- 
trim would look, he would find that the 
hon. and gallant Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
took a division on another part of the 
clause. 

Masor NOLAN wished to point out 
that his hon. and gallant Friend (Major 
O’Beirne) and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
differed as to a matter of fact in the 
Committee of which they were Members. 
This was exactly a point on which an 
officer would be tried. If a junior offi- 
cer put the statement in writing, he 
would probably be tried for making a 
false statement. The provision in the 
new Act was a dangerous one. Here 
they had two hon. Members differing as 
to a matter of fact; but under this Act 
the mode of investigation would be to 
try the complainant. This was the 
dangerous feature to which he most 
strongly objected. 

Coronet MURE said, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who complained of this clause 
were the same who complained of the 
‘‘Devil’s Clause.” Offences of this 
kind must be punished; and if that 
were so, surely they ought to make 
the matter clear. He hoped the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would give 


way. 

_ STANLEY rose to explain 
that it was not a false statement as to 
fact, but false statements affecting the 
character or wilfully suppressing any 


material facts. As to matters of fact, 
no court in the world would convict a 
man for a statement, unless it was con- 
vinced of the intention of the person 
making the statement. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Committee 
was discussing a very important point— 
the possibility of the accuser being 
brought to trial. He agreed, on the face 
of the thing, ‘‘ knowingly making a 
false statement,’’ and “‘ wilfully suppress- 
ing facts,” were strong terms ; but, taken 
in connection with the words with which 
they were placed in juxtaposition, ‘‘ by 
himself making complaint first,’’ some- 
thing like a menace was held out, ora 
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warning was given to the man not to, Committee had been hearing one class 


make any complaint at all. He would 
put a case which frequently occurred at 
law. A man made a charge against 
another, and he was tried. The accuser 
failed to substantiate the charge. The 
party accused could retaliate; but how ? 
He might indict the man for perjury; but 
the law said—‘‘ Oh, no! wecannot take 
merely your counter-statement against 
that of the accuser. You must have two 
witnesses as to the fact, proving his 
statement to bé false and wilful. Your 
mere affirmation that the charge made 
against you is false is not sufficient to 
enable us to convict him of perjury. If 
you wish to show that the charge was 
the result of mere vindictiveness, you 
must strengthen that by at least two 
witnesses, and we require two witnesses 
in support of your statement.” 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he wished to support the objection taken 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Major Nolan). They were, no doubt, 
re-enacting a clause which already ex- 
isted; but they were putting a very im- 
portant rider to it—a rider which said 
to the man bringing the charge—‘‘ Take 
care what you are about. You will be 
tried by court martial.” That was a 
most serious thing to say, by Act of Par- 
liament, to a man who had a grievance. 
He had often heard complaints of 
soldiers, and there was always a ten- 
dency on the part of commanding offi- 
cers to prevent men making complaints. 
A commanding officer always disliked 
a man coming before him to make com- 
plaints, or before the general; but it 
was the duty of every general to see 
that every soldier had the right of com- 
plaint, and that he was not punished if 
he made it properly. He had ordered a 
man to be tried for making improper 
complaints, and he thought the case was 
already fully provided for. Therefore, 
he thought it would be better to omit 
the clause altogether, as it was useless. 

Masor NOLAN said, there was one 
point to which he wished to allude, and 
that was with reference to the evidence 
given before the Committee on the Mutiny 
Act. He thought, if anyone looked at 
the list of witnesses there, he would see 
that the people who gave evidence were 
those who, in many cases, had frightful 
bothers with complaints. He did not 
think the Committee had one witness of 
the class of men who complained. The 





of witnesses; and it was rather better, 
he thought, for the Committee of the 
Whole House to hear all sides of the 
story. The safe right of complaint was 
a safety-valve for discontent. Abolish, 
or nearly abolish, that right, and they 
would remove the safety-valve. The 
men would interpret the clause as mean- 
ing that, however true, the complaints 
were not wanted. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL wished to 
read a few lines from the evidence of 
the Commander-in-Chief. ‘I think it 
a great pity,” said His Royal High- 
ness, ‘‘that any restriction should be 
put upon the right of complaint.” Now 
that it was supposed an attempt was 
made to interfere with that right, he 
wished to remind the Committee of the 
evidence given on that head by the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that it might 
be perfectly true this statement was 
made; but therewas nothing to justify 
this extraordinary change in Military 
Law. Under the Articles of War, there 
was every encouragement given to com- 
plaints. The object had been not to sit 
on the safety-valve in dealing with the 
Army. ‘The right of complaint—the 
free exercise of the right of complaint— 
was the safety-valve; and, instead of 
leaving it in the way in which the 
Articles of War placed it, they attached 
to this clause, which provided for the 
redress of grievances, a warning which 
no human being could doubt would be 
understood by junior officers and sol- 
diers as meaning that if they brought 
complaints against their superior officers 
it would be at their own risk. He 
should resist the change as altogether 
unwise. 

Mr. PARNELL said, as the proceed- 
ings of the Committee had been referred 
to, he, as a Member of that Committee, 
thought it right to say that they should 
not rely too much on them. They were 
very much hurried, and if hon. Members 
would study the Report of the Commit- 
tee, he thought they would find that the 
Report was drawn up in such a manner 
that they ought not to attach any great 
importance to the conclusions arrived at. 
They had none except official witnesses, 
and very few of those. They were 
Horse Guards’ witnesses. So far as he 
was concerned, he agreed to everything, 
because he saw there was no use pro- 
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posing. They were put to a task which 
could not be performed in two or three 
Sessions. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, their opposi- 
tion to the clause was so rooted taht he 
thought it would be well if the question 
were taken into consideration by the 
Secretary of State for War. At that 
hour (15 minutes to 7) the clause could 
not be disposed of. The clause pro- 
posed, in effect, to abolish a right which 
they were all anxious to secure to the 
men. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
thought this provision gave a complete 
discouragement to any man making a 
complaint. He had had a good deal to 
do in civil matters with receiving com- 
plaints, and he could assure the Com- 
mittee it was very difficult to get men 
to make complaints, even where they 
were aggrieved; and where the disci- 
pline of the Service in which they were 
engaged was involved, the difficulty al- 
ways was to get men to impeach autho- 
rity, even when right. A man had a 
great deal to contend with before he 
made up his mind to bring a charge 
against a superior. If, in addition to 
the natural reluctance to accuse a supe- 
rior, he had to labour under the reflection 
that, when he did bring a charge, if he 
did not prove the charge, he would be 
liable to imprisonment in addition to the 
imputation that he brought a false charge, 
the proper exercise of the right of com- 
plaint would be seriously curtailed. He 
knew of one case where hisown judgment 
went wrong. He thought a man brought 
a false charge; but afterwards the charge 
proved to be true, and it would have in- 
volved a serious injustice if the man, im- 
mediately after bringing thecharge, were 
tried for bringing it forward. A case 
occurred to him at the moment. A man 
made a charge against a respectable 
party placed over him in authority. 
It was apparently so absurd that he did 
not investigate it, especially as the party 
bringing the charge made a mistake in 
one very important point, which would 
seem to destroy his veracity. The charge, 
however, was true, for all that—and 
was the man’s whole evidence to be dis- 
credited? 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman reported 
Progress; Committee to sit again this 
day. 
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And it being now Seven of the clock, 
House suspended its sitting. 





House resumed its sitting at a quarter 
after Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o Qo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


BREWERS’ LICENCES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 


in rising to call attention to Brewers’ 
Licences ; and to move for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the nature and 
incidence of the Tax upon Brewers’ 
Licences, said: Sir, although it may 
seem rather a paradoxical statement, I 
feel that the task which I have under- 
taken to-night is, at the same time, easy 
and difficult. Itiseasy, because I have 
a good cause and a strong case. It is 
difficult, because in these days, when 
public attention is concentrated upon 
foreign policy and Colonial difficulties, 
it is not without an effort that the 
mind of Parliament can be brought to 
turn itself to the more prosaic subject 
of the details of home taxation. More- 
over, Sir, the difficulty is increased by 
the fact that no immediate remission 
can be expected, even if I prove to de- 
monstration my case against the tax of 
which I complain to-night. No remis- 
sion of taxation can be expected, under 
ordinary circumstances, without a sur- 
plus. To such a luxury the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has long been a 
stranger; and I fear that, unless and 
until, happily for him, there should 
oceur an interregnum of Liberal Go- 
vernment, it will be long indeed before 
he has another surplus to distribute. 
But, properly considered, this circum- 
stance rather strengthens my position. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
possessed a surplus, he would be puzzled 
and embarrassed between the rival 
claimants upon his bounty. As it is, 
the prospect of such a state of things 
being remote, his mind, and the minds 
of other men, are in a state of calm 
impartiality, which renders the moment 
peculiarly opportune for a full and fair 
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inquiry into the case of any particular 
interest which complains of undue taxa- 
tion. And therefore, Sir, I ask for a 
Committee, to inquire into the nature 
and incidence of the tax upon brewers’ 
licences. And here, Sir, 1 pause for a 
moment to sweep away, if I can, a pre- 
judice by which I am encountered upon 
the very threshold of my argument. 
Brewers are popularly believed to be a 
wealthy class, well able to endure taxa- 
tion. In fact, itis a common opinion that, 
in these bad times, the three b’s—the 
brewers, the bankers, and the butchers 
—are the only bees who have any honey 
left in their hives; and the brewers 
have certainly not obtained much sym- 
pathy from the public. But I venture 
to say that this arises entirely from a 
want of knowledge of the true facts of 
the case. The truth is that when we 
in this House speak of brewers, our 
thoughts instinctively turn to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby (Mr. 
M. T. Bass). Well, Sir, if all brewers 
were in the position of my hon. Friend, 
they would probably be rather the ob- 
jects of envy than of commiseration. 
By the exercise, from a very early period 
of life, of a skill, energy, and perse- 
verance rarely equalled in the history 
of mercantile enterprize, my hon. Friend 
has, no doubt, acquired a high financial, 
as well asa high commercial, position, 
and this I am sure no one will grudge 
him who knows, as I know, the kindly 
qualities of his heart, and the sterling 
worth of his character. But you must 
not take my hon. Friend, nor must you 
take the half-dozen representatives of 
great brewing companies who sit in this 
House, as fair samples of the brewers 
upon whom falls the pressure of this 
tax. On the contrary, I put this for- 
ward in the very front of my argument, 
that the tendency and effect of this par- 
ticular taxation is rather to create and 
foster a monopoly in the hands of a few 
great and prosperous houses, and to 
drive out of the trade their smaller com- 
petitors, who, in the interest of the 
public, should be allowed to exist. And 
if you point to my hon. Friend and say 
—look how flourishing he appears to be 
—is this the man whom you seek to re- 
lieve from taxation? I answer you 
with the fact that 12 years ago my hon. 
Friend was one of nearly 38,000 brewers 
inthe United Kingdom, and that to-day 
he is one of less than 24,000; the fact 
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being that during the last 12 years 
more than’ 1,000 brewers per annum 
have been driven{out of the trade, mainly 
owing to the injurious pressure of the 
exceptional taxation to which they are 
subjected. And let me respectfully re- 
mind the House that it is no answer to 
this statement to say, as was said by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
course of a former debate upon this 
subject, that before the imposition of 
this tax in 1862 the number of brewers 
throughout the country had been on 
the decline. That argument, if it is 
worth anything at all, may show that 
even before 1862 the disadvantages 
under which the trade laboured were 
already so great as to drive men out of 
it; but surely, to a logical mind, this 
can be no valid reason for greatly add- 
ing to those disadvantages. It is an 
indisputable fact, take it as you will, 
that since the establishment of the pre- 
sent system of brewers’ licences, the 
number of brewers has decreased far 
more rapidly than was previously the 
ease, and that, according to present 
appearances, things are working to this 
result—that in a few years the brewing 
trade will be a gigantic monopoly in the 
hands of a few great houses. There 
are those who know this well, and there 
are some persons connected with these 
great houses who know it so well, that 
they do not wish success to our move- 
ment against this tax, because, if suc- 
eessful, it will militate against the crea- 
tion of a monopoly which will greatly 
benefit themselves. But I ask hon. 
Gentlemen who are the champions of 
free competition in this House, whether 
they are prepared to acquiesce in the 
present system, and thus to assist in 
creating a monopoly in one large trade ; 
and I ask those who are the champions 
of temperance, whether they think that 
the cause of temperance will be pro- 
moted by giving to this branch of the 
drinking trade such enormous power 
for action upon the Legislature as would 
undoubtedly be given to it by its concen- 
tration in the hands of a few individuals? 
And let me here say one other word to 
the champions of temperance. I am as 
much an advocate of temperance as any 
man in the House, although I utterly 
decline to believe that the cause of tem- 
perance can be advanced by unnatural 
and galling restrictions. But I want to 
put this to my hon. Friends—that the 
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drinking of spirits is worse for man than 
the drinking of beer, and that if they 
desire men to abstain from the one, they 
should not look with disfavour upon the 
trade which supplies them with the 
other. You cannot abolish the trade of 
a brewer; if you wish to do so, and 
think you can succeed, make your pro- 
posal boldly. But if the trade of brew- 
ing is to continue a legitimate trade, 
you will gain none of your objects by 
supporting a tax which is gradually 
making ita monopoly. This trade has 
a right to be treated as justly and as 
fairly as any uther trade; and to drive 
out of it all but the larger traders will 
not cause one pint of beer less to be 
drunk in the country, will not promote 
the cause of temperance in the smallest 
degree, but will simply deprive the pub- 
lic of the advantages which they obtain 
in all cases from free and fair trade 
competition. Let me prove this from 
the last Return presented to the House 
on the subject. The total number of 
brewers in 1877 was 24,747; in 1878, 
23,626: decrease, 1,121. Of these, the 
number of brewers who brewed over 
50,000 barrels was, in 1877, 72; 1878, 
73: increase, 1. So that the larger 
brewers held their own. But the num- 
ber of brewers who brewed less than 
1,000 barrels was, in 1877, 19,682; 
1878, 18,678: decrease, 1,004; clearly 
showing that the diminution in numbers 
comes from the small traders, and that 
it is continuously going on. [ Laughter. ] 
I see that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer laughs at this statement; but, 
whatever be the cause of the declension 
in the number of small brewers, I can- 
not think it a subject to be treated with 
levity, or that it can be a salutary state 
of things which thus forces men to aban- 
don a legitimate trade at the rate of 
over 1,000 barrels per annum. And 
now, Sir, as I am most desirous not to 
occupy the time of the House for one 
moment longer than I can help, I do not 
propose to enter upon any long and 
minute history of the tax upon brewers’ 
licences, nor to show how the brewers 
are called upon to bear at once the old 
duty of 4d. per lb. of hops, the new duty 
of an additional 1d., and the 5 per cent 
added in 1840 and never taken off. I 
will simply take up the question from 
the period of 1862, when the present 
system was established. And if I can 
show—first, that the arguments then 
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used to justify the imposition of this tax 
have all been contradicted by the expe- 
rience of time; and secondly, which is 
more important still, if I can show that 
the tax in itself is vicious in principle, 
unjust, irritating, and contrary to every 
principle of sound and fair taxation, 
then, Sir, I think I shall have gone far 
to prove that there is good reason at 
least for the inquiry which I have to de- 
mand to-night. In order to prove my 
first proposition, I must refer to the 
Financial Statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, in 
which he dealt with this question and 
imposed this tax. My right hon. Friend 
was about to abolish the hop duty, and 
he proposed this tax on brewers’ licences 
as a kind of substitute. I think he fell 
into some slight error in believing that 
the brewers had been the. promoters of 
the agitation for the repeal of the hop 
duty. That was not so. The agitation 
was a bond fide agitation on the part of 
the hop-growers, quorum pars parva fut, 
and the brewers had but little to do 
with it, although they may have sympa- 
thized to some extent with an object so 
thoroughly legitimate. But, be this as 
it may, after announcing his intended 
boon to the hop-growers, my right hon. 
Friend turned his attention to the ano- 
malous state of the then existing scale 
of charges for brewers’ licences. He 
said that— 

“The charge is arranged on an ascending 
scale . . . . which, on the slightest inspection, 
will be seen to be eminently burdensome to 
the small tradesmen, and in favour, I must say, 
beyond all bounds of the larger.” 

He pointed out that if a brewer brewed 
less than 20 barrels he paid 10s. 6d. for 
his licence, or 6}d. per barrel; if he 
brewed 50 barrels, he paid £1 1s., or 
53d. per barrel; if he brewed 1,000 
barrels, he paid £2 2s., or 3d. per barrel ; 
whereas, if he brewed 80,000 barrels, it 
worked out at 3d. per barrel. And he 
said that this was ‘“‘a state of things 
which in common justness and fairness 
warranted an alteration.”” Now, the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend was— 

“To re-adjust the scale of the brewers’ 
licences on the principle of including in them 
generally an equivalent, or nearly an equiva- 
lent, to the charge in respect to the present hop 
duty from which they will be released.”— 
[8 Hansard, clxvi. 479.] 


He said— 


“Threepence in the form of hop duty is the 
minimum which the brewer now pays as an ele- 
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ment in the price of his hops, and that mini- 
mum we propose to charge in the shape of 
licence duty.” —[Jbid. 480.] 


This was his calculation—A duty of 3d. 
represented 2lbs. of hops, and 2\1bs. of 
hops, used with 2 bushels of malt, re- 
presented a barrel of beer containing 36 
gallons. The duty thus imposed, then, 
was 3d. per barrel, or equal to 1s. per 
quarter upon the malt used. But it un- 
fortunately turns out that although it 
was estimated in 1862, and the Excise 
still estimate, that every quarter of malt 
will produce four barrels of heer, and 
exacts the tax in accordance with this 
estimate, experience proves the estimate 
to be wholly fallacious. Now, as one 
example is as good as 100 in a case such 
as this, I will quote one in order to show 
how erroneous this estimate was, and 
how the trade has suffered in conse- 
quence. A firm of brewers in London 
consumed last year 193,416 quarters of 
malt, which was estimated to produce 
773,669 barrels of beer, and the duty 
paid was £9,671 5s.; but the quantity 
of liquor in reality made was only 
613,310 barrels ; so that a tax of 3d. per 
barrel was paid upon 160,357 barrels 
which were never made, and the firm 
thus paid £2,004 9s. 3d. upon an article 
which was not produced. And in dif- 
ferent amounts this has, of course, been 
the case throughout the whole King- 
dom. Therefore, the main calculation, 
and one of the main arguments upon 
which my right hon. Friend founded his 
justification of this tax, has proved to be 
fallacious, and affords no justification at 
all. Again, my right hon. Friend stated 
as another reason why this tax would 
not press unfairly on the brewers that 
they would benefit by a lower price of 
hops. He said— 

“No doubt, the brewers will obtain, though 
not, perhaps, at the very moment, the whole 
further benefit of the reduction of the hop duty 
which we now propose.’’—[Jdid.] 

What has been the fact? I find from 
the books of one large brewing firm this 
record—that for the seven years from 
1856 to 1862 inclusive, the average price 
which they paid for their hops was 
£5 10s. 113d. per ewt; whilst for the 16 
years which have elapsed since the repeal 
of the hop duties, the average price which 
they have paid has been £5 15s. 53d.— 
including last year, when the mould 
affected a large acreage of hops, and the 
price only averagedfrom £3 10s. to£3 15s. 
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—so that instead of the brewer recouping 
himself for the licence duty by the lower 

rice which he has had to pay for his 

ops, it has been rather the other way, 
and the justification of this tax also falls 
to the ground. Therefore, I think I 
need not go further to prove my first 
point—namely, that the arguments by 
which the imposition of this tax was 
justified have been contradicted by the 
experience of time. Now, to summarize 
—Ist, the estimate of the yield of the 
article upon which the tax was based has 
been shown to be erroneous; 2nd, in- 
stead of being an equivalent for the 
minimum of hop duty previously paid, 
it has been much more than an equiva- 
lent; 3rd, the brewers have not received 
the benefits prophesied for them at the 
time of the repeal of the hop duties in 
the shape of the lower price of hops. 
And I may further add that the inten- 
tion of my right hon. Friend having evi- 
dently been to assist the smaller brewers 
in theircompetition with the great houses, 
that benevolent intention has been en- 
tirely frustrated, and the last state of 
those men has proved to be worse than 
the first. I acknowledge, indeed, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
attempt to relieve them, in 1875, by the 
substitution of a 12s. 6d. tax per 50 
barrels in lieu of the former sliding 
scale; but the boon was small after all, 
and the £60,000 lost to the Revenue was 
not given to the small brewers only, but 
was shared by their larger brethren. But 
I have now to show what are the specific 
and grave objections to this tax as a tax, 
and what are the special grievances of 
those whom I represent. I have gone 
very carefully into this subject, and I 
find eight principal and separate objec- 
tions which can be urged against this 
tax. The first of these is, that it is an 
exceptional tax to which no other trade 
is subject. Other licence taxes are en- 
tirely different. I will not use my own 
arguments here. I will take my powder 
out of the enemy’s magazine, and quote 
the words of my hon. Friend the present 
Secretary to the Treasury upon this 
point, in 1878, when he had charge of 
He said— 

‘“‘When the wine duty was reduced from 
5s. 6d. to 1s., no equivalent duty was placed on 
the wine merchant. A wine merchant who de- 
sired to import or sell a cask of wine paid 10 
guineas, and he paid no more whatever number 
of casks he sold or imported. A distiller, who 
was more akin to the brewer, paid a double duty 
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—namely, 10 guineas for his licence and 10 
guineas for the privilege of rectifying. That 
was a fixed tax, and enabled him to deal with 
any quantity.”’—[3 Hansard, ecxv. 907-8.] 


I quote, moreover, the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich in that same debate, when, after 
saying that the peculiar hardship al- 
leged in regard to this tax was that it 
was based on conditions ‘‘such as were 
imposed on no other trade or calling,” 
he went on to say— 


“He admitted that there was no case analo- 
gous to the brewer’s licence.” —[ Jdid. 911.] 


I go no further at this moment than to 
object to this tax as exceptional, and I 
say that this first objection cannot be 
denied, and is, of itself, condemnatory 
of the tax. The second objection is, 
that this tax is not what it pretends to 
be—a licence duty. It is, in reality, an 
additional 1s. upon the malt tax of 
21s. 8d. per quarter, which the brewer pays 
besides—a most exorbitant tax, indeed, 
when the price of his barley is 31s. per 
quarter. This tax fulfils none of the 
usual conditions of a licence duty. A 
licence duty confers a monopoly of the 
sale of the article for the right of selling 
which the duty is paid. So, in the case 
of distilleries, no private stillsare allowed ; 
and, moreover, I may remark, the duty 
is only payable when the spirit is with- 
drawn for sale. But, in this instance, 
mark the difference—the public brewer, 
who brews to get his living, is taxed; 
the private brewer, who brews for his 
convenience, isuntaxed. Put itin other 
words. The brewer who exchanges the 
article which he produces for money is 
taxed. The brewer who exchanges the 
article he produces for the labour of his 
servants, or who produces it to save 
himself the greater expense or trouble 
of buying it, is left untaxed. And who 
are the private brewers whom you thus 
favour in your taxation? Not poor men, 
but men possessed of wealth and owning 
large establishments ; so that you have 
the rich lord brewing without being 
taxed, whilst the struggling brewer in 


- his village is weighted with taxation. 


The injustice is so palpable that it was 
admitted by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich in 1862, when he 
actually proposed a licence for private 
brewers—save such as were farmers or 
of the labouring class—which he had to 
withdraw in consequence of the opposi- 
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tion it encountered. I know it is said 
that the number of private brewers has 
not increased since 1862; if the contrary 
were the case, the hardship upon the 
brewing trade would, of course, be aggra- 
vated; but the fact does not remove the 
manifest injustice of the present system. 
The third objection to the tax is, that it 
is a second Income Tax, and one of a 
most unfair character, inasmuch as it is 
a tax upon the capital of the brewer 
before he begins his operations; and 
not only not a tax upon profits, but a 
tax totally irrespective of profits alto- 
gether. The brewers have to pay six 
months in advance, and if the brewing 
is spoiled, and is unsaleable, they have 
to pay just the same—or, rather, they 
have paid before they have got one six- 
pence of return for their outlay, and 
this totally irrespective of profit and 
loss. There is no deduction for bad 
debts ; there is no consideration whatever 
of the result of the operation of brewing. 
An arbitary estimate of the quantity of 
liquor to be produced by the quantity of 
ingredients used is made—that estimate 
I have already shown to be fallacious, 
yet the tax is based thereupon—and the 
brewer has to pay this second Income 
Tax upon an income which he has not 
made, and which he often never makes. 
And then, as if this was not enough, 
the Income Tax collector comes, and he 
is assessed to the Income Tax upon the 
fallacious estimate of profits established 
by the Excise, and thus doubly robbed. 
Can anything be more iniquitous? The 
fourth objection is, that it is a most in- 
convenient tax, and imposes great re- 
strictions upon a legitimate trade. The 
brewer has to give 24 hours’ notice before 
brewing, and two hours’ notice of ingre- 
dients intended to be used; neither of 
these notices can be altered. He has 
also to provide special rooms for sugar 
and malt. His mash tuns can only be 
filled at specified times, and emptied 
after Excise inspection. If, after giving 
his first notice, an order comes. which 
requires a greater quantity of malt, he 
must give a fresh 24 hours’ notice. If 
an order is countermanded, so that he 
requires less malt, he has still to pay the 
full duty on the quantity for which he 
had first given notice. Other notices are 
required, and, in a word, the brewer 
lives under the supervision of the Excise- 
man, and really works in fetters as no 
other tradesman does in this country. 
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And these inconveniences do not fall so 
much upon the great brewer who has a 
large staff of servants and brews con- 
stantly, as upon the small man who only 
brews occasionally, and who is worried 
to death and gradually driven out of the 
trade by the vexations and difficulties by 
which he is surrounded. It has been 
stated to me to-day that, in many cases, 
these restrictions are not now in practice 
enforced. But surely, if that is the 
truth, it strengthens my case for an in- 
quiry whether rules which are found too 
oppressive to be put in force cannot be 
done away with altogether. The fifth 
objection is, that the tax is surrounded 
by penalties enough to frighten any 
honest trader out of his senses. The 
alteration of an entry by a careless or 
dishonest servant, a trifling accident, or 
the spite of an Exciseman, all expose the 
brewer to penalties which cannot but be 
oppressive and injurious. I hold in my 
hand a list of these penalties with which 
I will not trouble the House; but it will 
be easily seen that they are such as 
greatly to annoy the brewer and impede 
his trade. ~The present system, indeed, 
bristles with penalties with which a legiti- 
mate trade ought not to be hampered. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
continuing, said: This is a small inter- 
ruption; let us hope we shall not have 
a ‘‘bigger’? one. My next two objec- 
tions are of a somewhat different charac- 
ter, and I do not urge them as being so 
certain and unanswerable as those which 
I have already urged. They are, how- 
ever, objections which have been brought 
under my notice by persons acquainted 
with the trade, and I think it right to 
include them among the eight prominent 
objections to the tax. One of these, 
which I will take as the sixth objection, 
is that this tax directly clashes with the 
malt tax, because there is a temptation 
to evade the tax by reducing the quan- 
tity of malt used and substituting other 
ingredients. The duty being nearly 5 
per cent addition to the malt tax, by re- 
ducing the strength of the beer 5 per 
cent, 5 per cent less malt is used, and 5 
per cent less malt duty paid; in which 
case, the total amount of Revenue col- 
lected would not be increased, the 
amount of licence duty being practically 
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so much deducted from the amount of 
malt tax. It is much as if you were 
to put a tax upon all the gas con- 
sumed, and then to put a tax upon 
every gas-burner; surely the one 
tax would militate against the other. 
The seventh objection is the temptation 
which the tax offers the dishonest trader 
to adulterate and deteriorate the liquor. 
I touch upon this subject with great 
tenderness and delicacy, and I believe 
the great majority of brewers are too 
honest and too anxious to give good 
liquor to their customers to be tempted. 
But I am told, though I can scarcely 
credit it, that an eminent statesman 
once advised the brewers that, if this 
tax pressed heavily upon them, they 
could recoup themselves from the New 
River, andif this plan were adopted, an 
artificial fulness might probably be given 
to the beer by the use of other ingre- 
dients than malt. I make the objection 
for what it is worth, and I leave the 
House to follow out the suggestion and 
judge for themselves whether or no the 
temptation is not held out by the tax. 
The eighth objection is, undoubtedly, 
valid—namely, that the tax is unfair to 
the brewer in his competition with the 
lighter wines, with cider and with perry. 
Since 1862 there has been a great reduc- 
tion in the duty on all kinds of wine; 
on champagne, for instance, I am told as 
much as 80 per cent. So the rich get 
their beverages much cheaper, whilst this 
tax is aimed at the beverage of the work- 
ing classes. Is cider—is perry—more 
wholesome than beer? Why should 
both be untaxed and the national liquor 
be thus persecuted by taxation? The 
fact is, Sir, that this is a tax for general 
purposes imposed upon one particular 
class of the community. Why should it 
be so imposed? Is it because this class 
is supposed to be wealthy? Then why 
do you not attempt to tax bankers as 
well? Is it because you think it will 
check drinking? Then why not tax, in 
a similar manner, the wine merchant and 
the sellers of cider and perry? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a Devon- 
shire man; the taxation of cider would 
come home to him, and he sees the ob- 
jection. Then let him sympathize with 
me, as a man of Kent, who objects to the 
taxation of beer, the national beverage 
of his county. The brewers claim no. 
exceptional privilege, but they protest 
against an exceptional burden. They 
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supply the public with that which is 
really to many one of the necessaries of 
life. They supply the national beverage. 
It is for the interest of the people that 
this beverage should be pure and good, 
and that its supply should not be in the 
hands of a few persons only, but the 
fair subject of trade competition. Sir, 
I am not going into the question of whe- 
ther this tax falls on the brewer only, 
or whether the consumer shares it; I 
am not going to overburden my case 
with other argumerts, for I think I have 
said enough to condemn the tax against 
which I protest. I do not know what 
course the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
willtake. He informed me, indeed, the 
other day, that he should certainly op- 
pose my Motion; but he is a Gentleman 
of an amiable, I had almost said of a 
pliant disposition, and I am not without 
hopes that he may have been convinced 
by the strength of the case, which even so 
poor an advocate as I am have been able 
to present to the House, and that he will 
be induced to grant the inquiry to which, 
at least, I think my clients are entitled. 
It would have been easy for me to go 
into greater details as to the operation of 
this tax, in order to illustrate its unfair 
pressure upon those whom I represent 
to-night. But I have purposely ab- 
stained from doing so—first, because I 
have been anxious to avoid unneces- 
sarily occupying the time of the House ; 
and, secondly, because to investigate and 
criticize those details will be precisely 
the work of that Committee which I ask 
the House to appoint. My clients come 
before you to-night with a very humble 
request. They say—‘ We are a recog- 
nized and legitimate trade ; if there are 
these who think we ought not to be so, 
let them come forward boldly and pro- 
pose to Parliament that we shall be sup- 
pressed and our trade abolished. But 
if we are to continue to be legitimate 
and recognized, do not inflict upon us 
an unjust and exceptional burden to 
which no other trade is subjected. 
We ask you to inquire whether or no 
this is a fair description of the burden 
against which we protest. If we fail to 
prove that it is so before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, our agitation is 
ended, and we will for the future submit 
to your taxation without a murmur. 
But, if we can prove our case, then we 
only ask you to remember our claim to 
remission, whenever remission shall be 
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possible. For we are satisfied that when 
we shall have been allowed to show to 
Parliament and to the public, by unim- 
peachable evidence, the gravity of the 
injustice under which we labour, the 
removal of that injustice can only be a 
question of time, and that removal will 
at once commend itself to the fair and 
equitable spirit in which Parliament ever 
seeks to distribute the burden of taxa- 
tion over the whole body of the taxpayers 
of the country, as well as to the general 
wisdom and justice of the House of 
Commons.” To that wisdom and justice, 
Sir, I make my confident appeal, and I 
now beg to move for the Select Com- 
mittee which I have given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the nature and incidence of the Tax 
upon Brewers’ Licences,’—(Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed be .left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was impossible to deny 
the ability or the moderation of the 
speech to which they had just listened, 
and he was prepared to admit that there 
had been many points which his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Knatchbull-H agessen) 
had brought before the House which, 
although he could not say they were 
very new, had been exceedingly well 
stated. He had been a little disap- 
pointed, however, at finding that nothing 
had been advanced by his right hon. 
Friend which had not, in one form or 
another, been already brought to their 
notice on former occasions ; and he must 
also say that he failed to see the close 
connection between the speech of his 
right hon. Friend and the conclusion to 
which he wished to bring the House. 
His right hon. Friend’s argument was 
one which went directly to the abolition 
of the brewers’ licence duty ; but he did 
not ask the House to pledge itself to 
that conclusion. He asked for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire 
into—it did not clearly appear what. 
There were one or two observations he 
wished to make upon the opening re- 
marks of his right hon. Friend; and 
more especially was he anxious to asso- 
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ciate himself with him in some of the 
remarks which he had thought necessary 
to clear away all prejudice, which he 
was quite satisfied did not, and certainly 
ought not, to exist. His right hon. 
Friend began by saying that the diffi- 
culty, or one of the great difficulties, 
under which those who advocated the 
cause of the brewers laboured, was this— 
that the brewers were popularly sup- 
posed to be a wealthy class, and there 
was very little sympathy with them on 
that account. He would say now, what 
he had said before, that, in the first 
place, he did not believe the brewers, as 
a body, were a wealthy class. There 
were, no doubt, a certain number who 
were very wealthy men; but there was 
no doubt, also, that there was a large 
body of highly respectable men who 
were carrying on a business of an im- 
portant character in a most thoroughly 
honourable way—men of small capital, 
who were in every way respectable, and 
who were struggling under considerable 
difficulties. He fully admitted the ex- 
tent of those difficulties, and he sympa- 
thized with those who had to encounter 
them; but, at the same time, he must 
point out that this was not the first 
time that attention had been called to 
the fact that the number of small 
brewers was steadily decreasing. But 
he entirely disputed the assumption of 
his right hon. Friend, when he said that 
the reason why they were decreasing 
was on account of this burden. There 
was really not the slightest ground for 
that assumption; and when his right 
hon. Friend made that observation, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) could 
not refrain from expressing his amuse- 
ment at it. He could assure the House 
that it was not because he treated it as 
a matter of levity that there should be 
a diminution in that class of persons, 
but because he thought the argument 
that it was the result of this licence tax 
was too transparently fallacious to be 
allowed to pass without challenge. 
There were one or two considerations 
which would show what a fallacy there 
was in these arguments. In the first 
place, the diminution in the number of 
the small brewers had been going on 
for years, and was not the result of the 
imposition of the licence tax in 1862. 
For 10 or 15 years before that tax was 
imposed, a very steady diminution had 
been going on in the number of brewers, 
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and, of course, in the number of the 
smaller brewers. But anybody who 
gave himself the trouble to think of the 
matter would see that as society ad- 
vanced, and as capital was invested more 
and more in great businesses, and as 
the means of communication increased, 
the advantage in favour of the great 
capitalists, who sent their products all 
over the country, would become increas- 
ingly great. This was shown in many 
other businesses besides brewing. There 
was another, and an analogous busi- 
ness—that of the maltster. The malt- 
ster was not affected by the licence duty. 
It had nothing to do with him; but yet 
it had been the case that there had been 
a considerable diminution in the number 
of maltsters since 1862. In 1862 the 
number of maltsters was 6,500, and in 
1878 it was'4,200. This was a very 
large decrease, and was, no doubt, due 
to the same class of causes as those 
which had operated in the case of the 
smaller brewers. There was also this 
consideration, which must be borne in 
mind. The large brewer, spreading his 
profits over several years, could afford to 
stand one or two bad years and recoup 
himself in good years. The smaller 
brewer was not able to do that, and a 
single bad year had an effect upon him 
which it had not upon the larger brewer. 
Besides this, there had been legislative 
changes, to which no allusion had been 
made by his right hon. Friend, which 
had had some effect upon the small 
brewer. In former times, there were 
long malt credits, and long hop credits. 
They were of advantage to the small 
brewer; but they had now been abolished, 
and the case of the small brewer was 
worse in consequence of the legislation 
of recent years. Indeed, his right hon. 
Friend admitted that he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), within the last year 
or two, had done what he could to 
diminish the disadvantages in which 
the small brewers were placed, so 
far as legislation bore co-relatively on 
one or the other; and if any other par- 
ticular could be pointed outin which the 
position of the small brewer could be 
improved, it would be his duty to ad- 
vance still further in the direction of 
endeavouring toimprove it. They were 
told that the small brewer was injured 
and driven out of the business by this 
peculiarly unjust tax, which was exacted 
from him, but which was not levied 
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upon the private brewer. As his right 
hon. Friend said, the tax was falsely 
called a licence duty, because it did not 
not fall upon the private brewer. In 
theory, there could be no doubt that 
the arrangement of taxation seemed to 
give an advantage to private brewers ; 
but if that were actually the case in 
practice, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) supposed they must assume 
that if there were no causes in operation 
which reduced the number of small 
brewers except this tax, and if the pri- 
vate brewer was exempt from the tax, as 
he was, it would follow that the number 
of private brewers ought to increase. 
If the licence duty was so injurious, and 
if the private brewers were not subjected 
to it, they had an advantage, and one 
would suppose that they would increase. 
But, in point of fact, the number of pri- 
vate brewers had not increased. Every- 
body knew that, although there were still 
a certain number of great houses in which 
private brewing was maintained, and in 
which it would probably be maintained 
under any circumstances, yet, in point of 
fact, a large number of private families 
were now abandoning the habit of pri- 
vate brewing, and were going to the 
great brewers to supply them, and that 
was in accordance with the natural law 
which induced them to go where the 
practice and the large capital employed 
gave them advantage. Under all these 
circumstances, they might set aside, at 
all events, the argument that the effect 
of this tax was to destroy and to injure 
the small brewers to the advantage of 
the larger brewers. He did not believe 
that that was the case. It might be 
said that the small brewers, and the large 
brewers also, were subject to certain re- 
strictions in connection with the tax, and 
that it would be a good thing for them 
to get rid of it. He did not for a moment 
deny that. Of course, it would be a 
good thing for anybody subject to the In- 
come Tax and the restrictions connected 
with the Excise to get rid of such 
burdens altogether. But it was not 
possible to deal with taxes in that way. 
They could not take a single tax, and 
say that they would subject it to exa- 
mination, and see if it imposed diffi- 
culties and inconveniences upon any- 
body, and if they found that it did, say 
then, ‘‘ Let us get rid of thattax.”” Ifthey 
did that, there would be no taxes left, 
for he would undertake to say that some- 
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thing might be said in regard to every 
one of them. His right hon. Friend 
certainly made a point, when he declared 
that it was not reasonable to call this a 
licensing tax, it being, in fact, a mere 
addition to the malt duty. Now, let 
them look at the matter in that point of 
view. What was the casein 1862? Up 
to 1862 it had been the policy of the 
Government to levy duties upon various 
intoxicating liquors. Duties were levied 
on spirits, on wine, and on beer, but in 
adifferentform. In old times, they used 
to have a duty upon beer itself. That 
was done away with, because it was 
found intolerably vexatious, and they 
were left with the malt tax and a tax 
upon hops. Those were two taxes which 
fell upon the materials from which beer 
was made. In 1862, the duty on hops 
was repealed; and, at the same time, 
an addition was made really and truly 
to the tax upon malt, but it was made 
in the form of a licence duty on the 
brewers who used and brewed the malt. 
Malt used for other purposes than brew- 
ing was not affected by that addition, 
and malt used by private houses in 
brewing was also exempt from it. There- 
fore, his right hon. Friend was right 
when he said it was something of a mis- 
nomer to call this a licence duty, because 
it was not imposed in connection with a 
privilege, but fell upon a certain class 
engaged in brewing. But what were 
they to do in order to get rid of this 
anomaly. If they were in the happy 
condition of being able to remit. this 
taxation and sacrifice the duty, it would 
have to be considered in connection with 
other claims which would be made in 
other quarters; and, probably, when 
they came to deal with matters of that 
kind, a good many questions would arise 
as to the relative taxation upon various 
articles which came into competition with 
beer, and the taxes which fell upon other 
industries. That, however, was not a 
matter which at the present moment 
was beforethem. His right hon.-Friend 
did not ask them to take off the tax 
now ; but he took refuge in proposing a 
Committee, which Committee, so far as 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
could see, had nothing whatever to in- 
quire into, because all the facts were 
known ; besides which, the Committee 
might lead to a certain amount of mis- 
conception and other inconveniences, 
and, after all, would not point out what 
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his right hon. Friend wished to bring 
the House to—namely, a means of get- 
ting rid of the tax. If they could not 
afford to get rid of the tax, could they 
see their way to commute it, so as to 
obtain the same amount of Revenue in 
a less inconvenient manner? In that 
respect, his right hon. Friend had not 
given them as much information as he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) hoped 
they might have been furnished with. 
It was obvious that there were two ways 
open to them by which they might re- 
duce the tax to a nominal amount with- 
out any sacrifice of Revenue. One of 
them would be by an addition to the 
malt duty. By adding something like 
5 percent to the duty on malt, with- 
out any sacrifice of Revenue, they would 
be able to obtain the same amount of 
Revenue and abolish the licence duty. 
His right hon. Friend did not say he 
would recommend that; but it was an im- 
portant question on which they ought to 
have some information. If they were 
not to add to the malt tax, there was 
another way in which the difficulty 
might be met, and that was by getting 
rid of the licence duty, and probably the 
malt duty itself, and substituting for 
them a simple beer duty. Did his right 
hon. Friend recommend the adoption of 
that course, or was the Committee to 
go into the question whether it would 
be possible and desirable to substitute 
a beer duty? He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) thought that would be a 
very large proposition; and if it were 
in the contemplation of his right hon. 
Friend that the Committee should go into 
such matters as that, he ought to enlarge 
the scope of his Order of Reference, and 
give the House some of his arguments 
on that subject. A beer duty was one 
of which, in former times, the country 
had some experience, and upon which a 
good deal of information could be ob- 
tained from the shelves of the Library. 
It would, therefore, be interesting to 
know whether the recommendation which 
his right hon. Friend wished the Com- 
mittee to consider was the abolition of 
the malt tax and the substitution of a 
beer duty. But if he understood his 
right hon. Friend to ask the Govern- 
ment neither to sacrifice the Revenue, 
nor to make an addition to the malt 
tax, nor to consider the substitution 
of a beer tax for the malt tax, then, 
he would ask, what were the particular 
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objects his right hon. Friend proposed 
to gain by his inquiry? They had 
been told that the system of licences 
at present involved arrangements which 
were inconvenient to the trade; that 
there were too many notices required; 
and too many arrangements as to sepa- 
rate rooms; that the trade was subject 
to vexatious penalties; that a careless 
or malicious servant might expose his 
master to serivus evils; and other matters 
of that kind. No doubt, it was most 
desirable that there should be frequent, 
or, at all events, occasional examina- 
tions of the manner in which the duties 
were raised, in order to see that no un- 
necessary vexation was imposed on the 
subject in reference to these duties. He 
felt very strongly that it was quite pos- 
sible that, through the want of that 
periodical revision of obsolete rules 
which was really necessary for the con- 
venience of the public, needless restric- 
tions were sometimes forced upon those 
who were carrying on a business which 
was subject to the Excise. It seemed 
to be thought that if they got rid of 
this licence duty, they would get rid 
of the necessity of all these restric- 
tions, and that they would hear nothing 
more about those interests of Excisemen, 
and other things necessary to prevent 
the evasion of the duty. He himself 
very much doubted whether that would 
be the case—whether, under any circum- 
stances, they would be able to get rid of 
the inspections and the visits from the 
officers of the Excise which were now 
made the subject of complaint, because, 
unless they could abandon the idea of 
raising reverue from beer, it would be 
requisite to ascertain what the processes 
in the breweries were, in order to see 
that the brewer was not using improper 
substances. A certain amount of in- 
spection would be necessary over those 
carrying on the business. He ventured 
to doubt whether, upon the whole, it 
would be very useful to submit questions 
of the sort to a Committee of the House 
of Commons. He did not know whether 
hon. Members thought it would be de- 
sirable that they should have all the 
proceedings and processes of manufac- 
ture the subject of a long inquiry, and 
every sort of investigation carried on in 
public before a Committee of the House. 
Many of these discussions were extremely 
inconvenient. They agitated the trade, 
caused expectations, and brought about 
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a good deal of confusion. He thought 
it would be far better that they should 
have, on the part of the Government a 
departmental inquiry into complaints 
which might then be brought before 
them with regard to the working of the 
present system. The proposal of the 
abolition of the duty was a matter which 
they could not for the present entertain. 
As to the remission of the malt tax, he 
thought they had not had any case made 
out that would justify them going in for 
such an alteration. But if it could be 
shown that the licence duty was un- 
equally assessed ; that the mode in which 
the quantities were fixed was not a pro- 
per mode; that the malt assumed to be 
used for a barrel of beer was not what 
it should be; or that there were restric- 
tions which might be in any way dis- 
advantageous, these points might be 
brought before them by practical mem- 
bers of the trade, and the Government 
would be most happy to examine them 
patiently. He did not think, however, 


_in spite of the very able way in which 


his right hon. Friend had introduced 
the subject again to their notice, and 
the ingenious way in which he had put 
his arguments before them, that a case 
had been made out for the Motion he 
had brought before the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had felt, during the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) would result in nothing 
practical. To that Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the nature and incidence of the 
Tax upon Brewers’ Licences,”’ 
he had intended, if the Forms of the 
House would have allowed, to move the 
addition of the words ‘‘and upon the best 
mode of supplying a substitute for it.” 
It was, he thought, impossible to con- 
template the abolition of this tax with- 
out also looking at another great tax— 
namely, the tax upon malt. The 
brewers’ licence duty appeared to him 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) to be wholly in- 
defensible, and one of the worst taxes 
that could be imposed upon the industry 
of any country; indeed, there was 
hardly another example of a similar tax 
upon the manufacturer. He believed 
that the brewers’ licence duty pressed 
with peculiar hardship upon deserving 
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and poor men, numbers of whom were 
being driven, as they believed, out of 
the trade in consequence; and although 
other causes might have contributed to 
this result, there could be no doubt that 
the tax was felt by them to be peculiarly 
hard and galling. The parallel drawn 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
tween the cases of the private brewer 
and the professional brewer, who made 
his livelihood by brewing, was, in his 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) opinion, inap- 
plicable. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the private and small 
brewers were decreasing in number; 
and, therefore, that as one was taxed 
and the other was not taxed, the tax 
had no effect upon the professional 
brewer. But that was not so, for the 
reason why people had ceased to brew 
privately was that they got better ale by 
buying it from the large brewers, for 
with the private consumer the question 
was not trade but quality and convenience. 
The question, however, ought to be ap- 
proached in a much broader spirit and 
on a larger scale. He believed that it 
was impossible for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to abolish the tax upon 
brewers’ licences, as also the tax upon 
malt, which, in his (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s) opinion, was quite as bad, 
unless a substitute were provided for 
them. Therefore, he asked permission 
of the House to propose a direct sub- 
stitute for the two taxes in question. 
He would at once state that his proposal 
was to revert to the old practice of 
placing a direct tax upon the manufac- 
tured article of beer ; and he believed it 
could be shown that this tax would not in 
theslightest degreeinterfere with thecon- 
sumption of beer, or be felt seriously by 
the consumer. On the other hand, the tax 
would provide the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with a very large Revenue, and 
enable him to abolish both the malt 
tax, and the tax upon brewers’ licences. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had mentioned, this tax did exist in 
former times; but in consequence of 
the inconvenience attending its collec- 
tion, it had been abolished almost 50 
years ago, and, eventually, a tax had 
been imposed upon the unmanufactured 
article of malt. He was not there to con- 
tend that it was possible to lay a dif- 
ferential tax upon the various descrip- 
tions of beer which were brewed, of 
which there were at least seven or eight 
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kinds in ordinary consumption; but it 
could be shown, and he believed that it 
would be admitted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if he looked at the ques- 
tion from a practical point of view, that 
the imposition of the tax upon beer 
would neither raise the price of the 
article to any appreciable extent, nor be 
attended with any intolerable hardship 
to brewers. It was not his argument 
that evening to enter upon the question, 
which he had already raised once or 
twice, of equalizing the tax upon the al- 
cohol contained in spirits, and the alcohol 
contained in beer. At the present time, 
they raised on alecohol—that was, upon 
beer, wine, and spirits, upon licence duty 
and upon the sugar used in brewing, 
no less than £33,000,000 a-year, and it 
was a circumstance of very considerable 
importance to know that they spent 
£155,000,000 annually in buying al- 
coholic liquors. He maintained that, 
by the adoption of the proposition 
which he was about to submit, there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in 
getting, in addition to the £9,000,000 
taxes now practically levied upon beer, 
in the shape of the malt tax, brewers’ 
licences, and sugar duty, the additional 
sum of £6,000,000, which would enable 
the Government to abolish every one of 
those Customs’ duties which pressed so 
heavily upon the people who did not 
drink alcoholic liquors—that was to 
say, it would permit the abolition 
of the tea and coffee and other such 
duties. The brewers’ licences produced 
£433,000 a-year, and the sugar used 
in brewing £526,000 a-year; while 
the sum derived from the malt tax 
amounted to very nearly £8,000,000. 
He did not think the country could do 
without that taxation, which amounted 
in all to £9,000,000 a-year; but how- 
ever that tax was levied, whether upon 
the article of beer itself, or upon the 
material used in its manufacture—whe- 
ther upon the meal or the malt—it was 
still a direct tax upon beer; and, for 
that reason, in suggesting some modifi- 
cation of the duties on beer, he was not 
proposing a new tax. The quantity of 
malt used in brewing was as nearly as 
possible 57,000,000 bushels, or about 
8,000,000 quarters. Now, it had been 
assumed by the Excise authorities that 
one barrel of beer should be produced 
from two bushels of malt; but this 
had been considered as too high an 
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average, although he was prepared to 
assume that it was a reasonable one. 
But as he desired to be perfectly fair in 
his statement of the case, he would 
assume that it required 2} bushels of 
malt to make 36 gallons, or one barrel, 
of beer; and on that basis he would 
found his calculation that 115 gallons of 
beer would be produced from every 
quarter of malt; and that, as there 
were 8,000,000 quarters used in the 
course of the year, the total quantity of 
beer which ought to be produced would 
be 920,000,000 gallons annually. There 
were several classes of beer; but he 
would deal first with such beers as 
Bass’s and Allsopp’s ales, as examples 
of beers of the highest class, which con- 
tained from 8 per cent to 113 per cent of 
proof spirit. Upon these beers, then, 
of the highest class, and containing from 
8 to 1134 per cent of proof spirit, he pro- 
posed that there should be a tax in the 
shape of an Excise stamp duty of 9s. 
per half-barrel. How would that affect 
the producer and consumer? The beers 
in question, upon which, according to 
his calculation, about 4s. 6d. per half- 
barrel was already levied indirectly, 
were being sold at hotels, railway 
stations, and refreshment rooms, at the 
rate of 6d. the reputed pint, or 3d. 
a-glass. Upon these beers alone, repre- 
senting about one-third of the total pro- 
duction which, as he had already pointed 
out, amounted to 920,000,000 gallons, 
would be raised, by the addition of the 
proposed duty of 9s. per half-barrel, 
£7,500,000 annually, and that by in- 
creasing the price to the consumer less 
than 4d. per glass. Indeed, he believed, 
from the competition which would ensue, 
if the trade were thrown open, that 
it would be found that this additional 
4d. would never be added at all, and 
that the beer would continue to be sold 
to the public at 3d. per glass. But even 
if the price were raised by 3d. per glass, 
there was, in his opinion, no reason to 
believe that with regard to an article of 
such great popularity with the higher 
and middle classes as pale ale, the 
consumption would be in the slightest 
degree diminished. Besides the beers 
mentioned, there were in ordinary con- 
sumption four different classes of beer, 
containing from 5 to 8 per cent of proof 
spirit, which he proposed to take to- 
gether, and tax at the rate of 4s. 6d. per 
half-barrel. How would that affect the 
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prices to the consumer? The class of 
beer which came next to Bass’s, and the 
rest to which he had referred, was sold 
at 4d. a-pint, and its present cost was 
48e. per half-barrel of 18 gallons. The 
proposed tax of 4s. 6d. per half-barrel 
would not raise the price of this kind of 
beer to the consumer by more than }d. 
a-glass. The next class was sold at 3d. 
a-pint, and the cost was 36s. per half- 
barrel; in the same way, the price of this 
beer to the consumer would be raised 
by less than }d. a-glass. The next 
class was sold at 2d. a-pint, or 30s. 
per half-barrel, and upon this, and the 
rest of the beers, the increased price 
would be so small to the consumer as to 
render the calculationunnecessary. He 
had endeavoured to show that by a 
duty of 9s. per half-barrel upon the 
manufactured article of the first class 
the sum of £7,500,000 would be raised. 
A like sum would also be raised from 
the remaining classes of beer—namely, 
those which contained from 5 per cent 
of proof spirit and upwards; so that 
altogether, if his proposal were adopted, 
a total sum of £15,000,000 would be 
obtained annually. It was an important 
question to consider whether that 
amount could be raised in a manner 
which would not be intolerable to the 
brewers. At the present moment, the 
brewer was subject to a number of re- 
strictions, to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who introduced this Motion had 
referred. All that would be necessary 
in the new tax would be a book of 
stamps like the delivery books given by 
railway companies. The Excise would keep 
the counter-part, and the stamps, which 
would be several inches wide, would be 
affixed by the brewer under the super- 
vision of the officers of Excise. The 
stamps might be put over the bung-hole 
of the cask. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] An hon. 
and gallant Member opposite seemed 
surprised at such an absurd notion; but 
was it more absurd than the present 
mode of settling the malt duty, or col- 
lecting the brewers’ licences? The sys- 
tem could be carried out with the 
greatest ease. The brewers could pur- 
chase the books of stamps, taking out a 
nominal licence in proportion to the 
number of gallons of beer which they 
manufactured. There would be no diffi- 
culty in that respect, for already there 
was a Return which showed the quan- 
tity of beer produced by every brewer in 
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the United Kingdom. But what would 
be the other effects of carrying out his 
proposal? The country would lose 
£9,000,000 of taxes by the abolition of 
the brewers’ licences, the tax upon 
sugar used in brewing, and the malt 
tax; but the brewers and agricul- 
turists would very much appreciate 
the abolition of taxes which now fell 
upon them; while, on the other hand, 
£15,000,000 would be raised by the 
plan he proposed. From this would 
result a surplus of £6,000,000, which 
would enable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to abolish all the Customs du- 
ties, except those on tobacco—that was 
to say, the duties upon chicory, coffee, 
currants, figs, plums, prunes, &c., which 
amounted to something like £900,000 
annually; and, in addition to these, the 
duty upon tea, which amounted to about 
£4,000,000 a-year. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would then have 
£1,000,000 remaining, which he could 
devote to any purpose that pleased him. 
He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) considered the 
suggestion which he had made well 
worthy of the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who, it was to be 
hoped, having stated his willingness 
to appoint a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the nature and incidence of 
the tax upon brewers’ licences, would 
also allow the Committee to inquire 
earnestly*and seriously into the feasi- 
bility of imposing a tax upon the manu- 
factured article of beer, in place of those 
duties now imposed upon the raw mate- 
rial used in brewing and upon the trade 
of those persons who were struggling 
to make a living’ by this manufac- 
ture. He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) be- 
lieved the figures quoted by him to be 
absolutely correct; and he had, more- 
over, the authority of hon. Members in 
the House, whowere able to speak upon 
the subject with greater weight than he 
could pretend to, for saying that his pro- 
posal was perfectly feasible; and he, 
therefore, hoped that on the -appoint- 
ment of the Committee it would receive 
the serious consideration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that everyone knew that the whole in- 
cidence of the tax upon brewers’ 
licences was before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and, therefore, what 
was the use of an inquiry? If the ne- 
cessity for such an inquiry was so im- 
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perative as the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) assumed, why had he 
not drawn attention to the matter when 
he and his Friends were in Office, and 
when what he wished to have done in the 
_ matter might have been effected? In 

that case, however, he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) thought that, supposing a 
duty were imposed on beer, the small 
brewers, as a class, would be annihi- 
lated. In spite of the depression in the 
country during the last few years, the 
brewers had been doing well; while, as 
toa remission of the tax, the present was 
no time for taking off a tax of the kind, 
which was not oppressive, though, per- 
haps, it was to some extent vexatious. 
He altogether denied that it was looked 
upon generally, even by the brewers 
themselves, as an unjust tax, and he 
believed they would rather endure it 
ten times over than have a tax imposed 
on beer. He was of opinion that no 
ease had been made out for a Select 
Committee ; and, looking at the present 
consumption of liquors throughout the 
country, he. thought this tax was one 
of the last that this House would think 
ought to be repealed. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON thought 
his hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had been 
rather hard on the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen), in asking him why he 
had not moved in this matter when a 
Liberal Government was in Office» The 
fact, however, was that agitation of this 
kind was always very vigorous when a 
Liberal Government was in Office, but 
it generally relaxed when a Conserva- 
tive Government came in. There was 
a French statesman who had been de- 
scribed as having spent his life in coming 
to the rescue of the strongest. This 
seemed the aim of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in coming to the assistance of 
the brewers, that powerful body, who 
were alone prosperous in these hard 
times, and who were very well able to 
protect themselves. He knew the great 
and sincere interest his right hon. Friend 
took in anything connected with the 
liquor traffic. He remembered his at- 
tending a dinner of the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers ; there was the same idea of a 
Bill being brought in for their relief, 
and he said the proper way would be 
that the publicans should be consulted, 
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and, according to what they wanted, so 
the Bill should be drafted. His right 
hon. Friend had chosen a very curious 
time to make an appeal to the House on 
behalf of the brewers. The brewers 
had been doing very well; they always 
did well. The drink trade was always 
prosperous. Ata Licensed Victuallers’ 
dinner that took place at Burton, one of 
the speakers, speaking of the bad times, 
the great distress that prevailed, said 
Burton was the only green spot—the 
oasis in the desert. Coal and iron were 
depressed, but drink was bringing in 
lots of money still. But, although the 
brewers were so prosperous, they were 
always complaining—they complained 
of the Excise, of the magistrates and 
the police, the Good Templars, and the 
whole community. In fact, they repre- 
sented themselves as a class of men 
whose sole object it was to benefit man- 
kind, yet they were harassed by every 
one. The Association for the Repeal of 
the Brewers’ Licences was formed in 
1874. Shortly afterwards there was a 
grand deputation to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; 208 brewers and 58 
Members of Parliament were present. 
Some conversation took place. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked what 
effect the repeal of the duty would have 
on the price of beer? One of the depu- 
tation replied, none whatever; the con- 
sumer never paid the tax. Whereupon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
would not detain the deputation any 
longer. When the present Government, 
which owed a good deal to the publicans, 
came into Office, they did something for 
the brewers, which ought to have satis- 
fied them. Whatever the brewers or 
anybody else might say, he believed 
there was no doubt that the tax was 
paid by the consumer somehow or other. 
If, however, it was paid by the pro- 
ducer, he was the last person who should 
be relieved in a time of national distress ; 
and if it was paid by the consumer, the 
House ought not to encourage him to 
drink more by making his drink cheaper. 
So that, whether the consumer or the 
producer paid, there was no case for 
alteration. The beer drinker had been 
described by the hon. Gentleman below 
as a distressed man. [Mr. MircHELn 
Henry: The small brewer.] Well, was 
that any reason for encouraging the 
drinking of more beer? He would not 
give his own opinion. It was not well 
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to give the opinion of afanatic. But he 
would quote the opinion of Sir Henry 
Thompson in a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—a letter from a man 
who had the care of our bodies to a 
man who had the care of our souls. Sir 
Henry Thompson said that the habitual 
use of fermented liquors, far short of 
what was necessary to produce drunken- 
ness, and such as was quite common in 
all ranks of society, injured the body 
and diminished the mental powers to an 
extent which few people were aware of ; 
and he believed there was no single 
habit in this country which so much 
tended to deteriorate the qualities of the 
race, and so much disqualified them for 
that endurance which was required in 
that struggle in which the prizes must 
fall to the best and the strongest. Yet 
they were asked, in the face of that 
dreadful state of things, to relieve the 
manufacturers of these liquors from 
taxation. If that was the only remedy 
which the right hon. Gentleman had to 
propose for the misery and destitution 
of the country, he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
thanked God he was not a statesman, 
and was never likely to be one. There 
was no greater fallacy than to suppose, 
if you dosed people with weak alcohol, 
they would grow up strong. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he brought in a Bill for sup- 
plying people with cheap wine, saying 

e did it for the purpose of promoting 
temperance in this country, and that if 
they drank this sour, nasty stuff, they 
would give up stronger liquors. There 
never was a greater delusion. The re- 
sult had been— 


“ That those then drank who never drank before, 
And those who always drank then drank the 
more.” 


He, therefore, hoped the House would 
get rid of the superstitious idea that 
they would wean people from drinking 
one form of alcohol by encouraging them 
to drink another. We tried the same 
thing before in the case of cheap beer, 
but everyone knew there was never a 
greater evil, and those who supported 
the measure in a short time saw the 
greatness of their delusion. Dr. Richard- 
son said it was perfectly horrible that 
so much Revenue should be raised by 
the degradation of the nation. But, as it 
was the system to raise about one-third 
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of our Revenue by the sale and con- 
sumption of strong drink, let us have 
equality, and let not the man who drank 
one sort of liquor pay less than the man 
who drank another. He fully admitted 
the convincing force of the figures with 
which the future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the Home Rule Party 
(Mr. Mitchell-Henry) had sustained the 
proposal which he had just made to 
them to tax beer; and also the rea- 
sonableness of the complaint which 
the hon. Member for Dumbarton (Mr. 
Orr-Ewing) had more than once urged, 
as to the way in which spirits were 
taxed as compared with beer, and that 
alcohol in Scotch whisky was taxed much 
higher than alcohol in English beer. 
Let the English sot and the tippling 
Scot pay exactly the same. He would 
not, however, level down, but level up, 
and the simplest way would be to in- 
crease the malt duty; but as that pro- 
posal threatened to drive some hon. 
Gentlemen crazy, they might impose a 
duty on beer. Beer was taxed one-fifth 
of its price, or 20 per cent; spirits were 
taxed four-fifths of their price, or 80 per 
cent. That was not fair. There was 
no need for a Committee, the matter 
had been very well discussed, and might 
be very properly left in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He hoped, 
therefore, every hon. Gentleman of com- 
mon sense in the House would, on this 
occasion, vote against the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sandwich, and give his hearty support 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 115 ; Noes 
53: Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 99.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


NOXIOUS GASES BILL.—[Bixt 123.] 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Viscount Sandon, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Salt.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the measure was based on the 
recommendations of a Royal Commis- 
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sion. Its character was very compre- 
hensive, as it sought to provide for the 
whole Kingdom, wherever a noxious 
trade was carried on, or noxious gas 
emanations injurious to the health of 
the public were produced, such a re- 
medy as would be readily applicable 
without unduly interfering with the 
industry of the country. It was in- 
tended by the Bill to raise from the 
trades and manufacturers themselves a 
comparatively small sum of money 
which, with the amount already pro- 
vided by Parliament, would be suffi- 
cient to supply an adequate machinery 
for giving effect to its object. In con- 
nection with the history of previous 
legislation with regard to the subject, 
he would remind the House that the 
original Alkali Act, passed in 1863, was 
designed to cure the mischief done to 
vegetation from the evolution of muriatic 
acid gas. It limited to a great extent 
the mischief done by isolated works ; but 
the progress of trade had led to the 
establishment of a great aggregation of 
these manufactories in many districts, 
especially on the Tyne and Mersey, and 
the result was that vegetation was 
entirely destroyed in those neighbour- 
hoods. Accordingly, when he entered 
upon his present office, applications were 
made to him by gentlemen connected 
with the localities thus affected for an 
amendment and extension of the Act. 
That was affected by the Act of 1874, 
which required the owners of those fac- 
tories so to conduct their operations as 
to allow only an almost imperceptible 
amount of muriatic acid gas to escape 
from the chimneys of their works at one 
time. Complaints, however, were still 
made that vegetation continued to wither 
from the effect of these gases, and the Go- 
vernment consented in 1875-6 to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
working of the Act and report on the 
whole subject of the injury to the public 
done by noxious vapours. Concurrently 
with the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission an Inspector of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was engaged to examine 
factories and ascertain what means were 
available to diminish the mischief the 
caused by the evolution of gases; and he 
recommended that provisions analogous 
to those in the Alkali Acts should be 
applied to several trades. The first 
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Acts, and added new obligations with 
regard to sulphuric and other acids 
upon the manufacturers, in order that as 
little as possible might be emitted during 
the process of manufacturing. The 
second part was devoted to the trades 
that were placed for the first time under 
these obligations. The third part cata- 
logued all the remaining trades that 
were to come under inspection, and 
that were to be liable to be called upon 
to adopt such preventive methods as 
were from time to time shown to be ap- 
plicable. In this way, the inspection 
hitherto confined to alkali works would 
be extended for the benefit of the whole 
community. Existing works would be 
allowed a certain time for re-registration, 
without which no new works would be 
allowed. Licence fees would have to be 
paid and would reduce the cost of in- 
spection, and a sanitary district, or a 
combination of two or more districts, 
might apply for the services of an In- 
spector, who would be paid by the Go- 
vernment, the district to guarantee a 
certain proportion of the salary. Com- 
plaint had been made of the supposed 
leniency of the Alkali Inspectors in in- 
stituting proceedings, but he doubted 
whether there was any ground for such 
complaint. The efficiency of inspection 
was not to be tested by the number of 
proceedings against works, for much 
good was done indirectly and without 
resort to legal measures. If the law 
with regard to nuisances arising from 
noxious gases were made uniform 
throughout the United Kingdom, he 
was satisfied that manufacturers would 
readily adopt any regulations on the 
subject which might be laid down. In 
conclusion, he would move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Selater-Booth). 


Sm HENRY JAMES moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, and his rea- 
sons for doing so he felt sure the House 
would accept. This was a very impor- 
tant Bill, in which many persons were 
strongly interested who were absent, and 
it seriously affected certain manufac- 
turers in, for instance, the 29th clause. 
Therefore, when the Bill was discussed 
it ought to be discussed fully. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman was asked on 
Thursday when he would take the Bill, 
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and he distinctly said he would take it 
on Monday. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH begged to 
explain. The Bill stood for last even- 
ing. He was asked aboutit early inthe 
day, and he said he was afraid from the 
opposition to it that it would be im- 
possible to take it before Monday, but 
that he had not given up all hope of 
taking it that evening. 

Str HENRY JAMES asked, whether 
the natural inference from those words 
was not that the Bill would not be taken 
this evening? He knew many Members, 


‘including his right hon. Friend the 


Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
who desired to speak on the Bill, had 
gone away, and if the second reading 
were pressed on, the only effect would 
be to create a feeling that a promise 
had been broken, and so to prevent its 
further progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Henry James.) 


Mr.SCLATER-BOOTH said, he could 
not resist the Motion, if it were pressed ; 
but he believed the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was the only Member in the 
House who desired the adjournment. 
His answer was not reported, and as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) was not present 
when the answer was given, he could 
not be prejudiced. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he was in the House at the time the an- 
swer was given; but, as he did not catch 
its purport, he spoke to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) after- 
wards, and certainly understood from 
him that he would bring on the measure 
that (Friday) night, if he could. He 
thought it would be very inconvenient 
to delay the Bill, and to waste the time 
of hon. Members who had come down 
to support the second reading. 

Mr. LOWTHIAN BELL could not 
tell, of course, what took place between 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board and the 
last speaker privately ; but immediately 
after hearing the answer given on the 
previous evening, he went into the 
Lobby and told half-a-dozen gentlemen, 
manufacturers and others, that the Bill 
would not come on before Monday, and 
they consequently went away. Asa 
whole, he liked the Bill, although its 
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promoters had been singularly unjust in 
certain clauses to the manufacturers. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, of course, where there was 
any misunderstanding as to an arrange- 
ment, it was far better to take an ad- 
journment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


WORMWOOD SCRUBS REGULATION 
BILL—[Brz 96.] 
(Colonel Lindsay, Mr. Secretary Stanley, Lord 
Eustace Cecil.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th May], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre be a Member of the 
Select Committee on the Wormwood 
Scrubs Regulation Bill.” 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Gorpon, Colonel Kinescore, and 
Colonel Loyp Linpsay nominated other 
Members of the Committee. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
BILL—[B111 2.] 

(Dr. Lush, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Sir Joseph 

; M‘ Kenna.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [12th March], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.”—(MMr. Serjeant 
Simon.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Debate resumed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to the Select Committee on 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 3) 
Bill [ Lords}. : 
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ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
BILL—[Br1z 88.] 

(Mr. Secretary Stanley, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. 
William Henry Smith, The Judge Adoocate 

General.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House will, upon Tuesday 
next, at Two of the clock, resolve itself 
into the said Committee.”—( Colonel 
Stanley.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he had no intention of detaining the 
House, but it had always been the effort 
of the Opposition to keep the Govern- 
ment to an understanding as to when 
Morning Sittings should commence. The 
rule always had been that they should 
not commence regularly before the 10th 
or 12th of June, and for two years 
the first Morning Sitting was on the 
19th of June. There had sometimes 
been exceptional Morning Sittings, one 
in March and one in April, but these 
were always regarded as purely excep- 
tional. [Sir Henry Setwin-lpperson 
dineentea His hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, he saw, shook his 
head; but on the last occasion when this 
matter was discussed, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Rochester (Sir Julian 
Goldsmid) went very carefully into the 
figures, and prepared a tabulated state- 
ment which was reported in Hansard. 
The Government, he thought, would 
hardly deny that they were taking 
more Morning Sittings, and taking them 
oftener, than ever was the case before. 
That day made the third, another was 
fixed for Tuesday, and he was certain 
that was the earliest period at which 
they had ever got into them regularly. 
Previously, any Morning Sittings before 
June were always defended on the 
ground that they were exceptional. 
‘When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed a Morning Sitting some weeks 
ago, he told them it was exceptional ; 
but he only missed one Tuesday, and 
they had had them ever since. If Go- 
vernment insisted, of course, it was use- 
less to object; but he certainly should 
divide the House by way of protest. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he also wished formally to enter 
his protest against the idea that the 
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10th or the 11th of June was the time 
at which these Morning Sittings should 
begin. Within the last four or five 
years there were two years, in each of 
which there had certainly been either 
three or four Morning Sittings—he 
could not pledge himself to the cxact 
number—in either the months of April 
or May. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
15: Majority 77.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Brz 119.] 
Vans Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir 
George Douglas, Colonel Alexander.) 
CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED, 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. VANS AGNEW said, he was 
anxious that the Bill should be con- 
sidered that evening ; but in the absence 
of the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate and most of the Scotch Mem- 
bers, he would defer it till Friday, the 
23rd. 


(Mr. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Friday next. 


DISPENSARIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Bruen, Mr. Downing, Mr. Mulholland, 
Mr. Ward.) 


[BILL 66.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 6, (Loan to be repaid by 
annuity). 


Mr. BRUEN, in’moving, asan Amend- 
ment, in page 3, line 19, to leave outfrom 
beginning to “provided,” in line 29, 
and insert— 


“Every loan made under the provisions of this 
Act shall bear interest at the rate of three and a 
half per centum per annum from the date of each 
advance to the fifth day of April or the tenth 
day of October which shall next happen after 
such advance, and shall be repaid by the pay- 
ment to Her Majesty of an annual rent-charge 
of five pounds for every one hundred pounds of 
such loan from time to time advanced, and so 
in proportion for any lesser amount, to be pay- 
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able for the term of thirty-five years, to be 
computed from the first of the said days which 
shall next happen after the advance in respect 
of which the rent-charge shall be charged, 
such rent-charge to be paid by equal half- 
yearly payments on the fifth day of April and 
the tenth day of October in every year, the 
first of such payments to be made on the second 
of such days which shall happen next after the 
issue of any such advance in respect of which 
the rent-charge shall be charged ;”’ 

and in page 3, line 30, after “annual,” 
leave out ‘‘sum,’”? and insert ‘‘rent- 
charge ;” said, if his proposal were 
adopted it would bring the Bill into 
harmony with the Public Works Loans 
Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no objection to the 
insertion of the words, subject to the 
understanding that he reserved to him- 
self the right to make the Public Works 
Loans Bill now before Parliament apply, 
if necessary, to this Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 amended, and agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Schedule amended, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
[Bitz 25.] 
(Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Rodwell.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [17th April], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.”—(Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE drew 
attention to the fact that it was after 
half-past} 12 o’clock, and contended 
that the Order, ~being opposed, could 
not be taken. 


Mr. Bruen 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
80: Majority 18.—(Div. List, No. 101.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolution [May 15] reported, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That a Bill be brought in upon the 
said Resolution; and that Mr. Ratrxes, Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the Excueqver, and Sir Henry 
Se.win-Iszetson do prepare and bring it in. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


MOTIONS. 


—_— 20a 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACTS 
[saLaRiEs, &c. ] 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
extension of the provisions of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts 1873, and 1875, re- 
lating to the salaries and pensions of puisne 
Judges of the High Court of Justice, and of 
the officers attached to their persons, to any 
additional Judge who may be appointed under 
the provisions of any Act of the present Session 
for amending the Supreme Court of Judicature 
Acts. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS (IRELAND) [PAY AND 
ALLOWANCES, &0. ] 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of Pay and Allowances, Half Pay, and 
Pensions to Members of the Volunteer Force, 
and of pensions to their widows ; also of allow- 
ances to Clerks of general meetings of Lieu- 
tenancy in Ireland, which may become payable 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session, to authorise the enrolment of Volun- 
teer Corps in Ireland. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE BUILDING ACT (1865) 
AMENDMENT [EXPENSES ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of any Expenses which may be incurred 
in keeping order in, cleaning, and in the 
management and use of, the Royal Courts of 
Justice, under the provisions.of any Act of the 
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present Session to amend “The Courts of Jus- 
tice Building Act, 1865.” 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (DORSET, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Satur, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board under the provisions of ‘‘ The High- 
ways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 
1878,” relating to the Counties of Dorset, 
Montgomery, Northampton, Salop, Wilts, and 
York (East Riding), ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Satr and Mr. Sciarer-Boorn. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 186.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT HIGHWAYS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (GLOUCESTER AND HERE- 
FORD) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Satr, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board under the provisions of “The 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 
1878,” relating to the Counties of Gloucester 
and Hereford, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Satt and Mr. Scrarer-Boorn. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 185.] 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun G. Tarzot, Bill for 
confirming certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “The Tramways 
Act, 1870,’’ relating to Bristol Tramways (Ex- 
tensions), Briton Ferry and Swansea Tramways, 
Burnley and District Tramways, Chesterfield, 
Brampton, and Whittington Tramways, Crewe 
and District Tramways, Derby Tramways, 
Dewsbury, Batley, and Birstal Tramways (Ex- 
tension), Ipswich Tramways, Leamington and 
Warwick Tramways, Liverpool Corporation 
Tramways, Newcastle upon Tyne Tramways, 
North London Suburban Tramways, Oxford 
Tramways, Staffordshire Tramways, Stoke upon 
Trent, Fenton, Longton, and District Tram- 
ways, Sunderland Corporation Tramways, Sun- 
derland Tramways (Extension), Swansea Tram- 
ways (Extension), Tynemouth and District 
Tramways, Wigan Tramways, York Tramways; 
and for empowering the Board of Trade to 
grant licences for the use for limited periods, by 
way of experiment, of steam or mechanical 
power upon Tramways in certain cases, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Joun G. Tarzor and 
Viscount Sanpon. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 187.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 19th May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, Amend- 
ment * (78). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
0) Orders (Ashton-under-Lyne, &c.) * 

79). 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE GREEK 
FRONTIER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Eart or MORLEY : I rise to 
ask the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) a Question, of 
which I have given him private Notice, 
Whether the telegram which appeared 
in Zhe Daily News on Saturday last, 
purporting to give the terms of M. Wad- 
dington’s Circular with regard to the 
negotiations on the subject of the Greek 
Frontier, is correct? If the text as thus 
printed in extenso is correct, I hope the 
noble Marquess will have no objection 
to lay it on the Table ofthe House. The 
noble Marquess may object, that during 
the progress of negotiations on a ques- 
tion of this importance, it is undesirable 
to lay any Papers on the Table. I ad- 
mit the force of that objection, but, at 
the same time, it seems to me that if the 
Circular can be given to the public, the 
House, too, is entitled to have it before 
it in an official and authentic form. No 
doubt, this question of the Greek Fron- 
tier is exciting considerable and increas- 
ing interest in this country and in 
Europe. There is some apprehension, 
that while Her Majesty’s Government 
have been recommending the exercise 
of patience and forbearance to the 
Greeks, they are themselves somewhat 
lukewarm in regard to negotiations 
based on the 24th Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin ; and I venture to say, without 
going any further, it would be of impor- 
tance if the position of England in regard 
to the matter were clearly understood. 
If the noble Marquess could lay this and 
other Papers on the Table, giving in- 
formation as to the course these nego- 
tiations are taking, he would, I think, 
satisfy a not unnatural desire for infor- 
mation, and allay no inconsiderable 
anxiety. 
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I were to go so far as to criticize the 
course taken by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Morley), what I should ob- 
ject to would be asking whether a docu- 
ment, not produced, was or was not ac- 
curately represented in some newspaper. 
As there is no secret in the present case, 
I may venture to indicate generally that 
the Circular, as published, is correct. 
But if the document was a document that 
could not be produced, and was inaccu- 
rately represented in a newspaper, a 
Minister could not say that it was accu- 
rately represented. If he said it was in- 
accurately represented, and it turned out 
that the inaccuracy, in the view of the 
questioner, was not a matter of great 
importance, the Minister would be ac- 
cused of practising concealment. There- 
fore, I should venture to say that, if a 
Paper cannot be produced in its entirety, 
it is better not to answer any Question 
aboutit. In the present case that point 
does not arise, although, undoubtedly, 
the rule with regard to pending negotia- 
tions would justify us in withholding it. 
I propose to lay shortly on the Table 
Papers which will give the required in- 
formation. 


AFGHANISTAN— THE PEACE NEGO- 
TIATIONS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
it may be interesting to your Lordships 
to know that I have received intelligence 
to the effect that the bases of peace with 
the Ameer of Afghanistan have been 
agreed upon. 


TREATY OF BERLIN, ARTICLE 22— 
OCCUPATION OF BULGARIA AND 
EASTERN ROUMELIA. 


MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lorpv CAMPBELL, in rising to call 
attention to Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Berlin, as it relates to the period during 
which the occupation of Bulgaria and 
East Roumelia was sanctioned; and to 
move for the Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and other 
Powers on the subject, said: My Lords, 
in the absence of my noble Friend whose 
Question stood first (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley), I am called on toaddress you. 
As it may be thought that comments on 
the 22nd Article in the Treaty of Berlin 
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on the 16th of May, I will at once en- 

counter that objection to the Notice. No 

doubt, the topic was alluded to by those 

who mixed in the debate, and anyone 

who rose might feel at liberty to men- 

tion it. But in so vast an issue as the 

merit or demerit of the Government in 

all their European and Asiatic policy, to 

fix upon it the attention of the House, 

would scarcely have been possible. But 

even if it was possible, according to the 

view which guides me, the object of the 

Notice would not have been compassed. 

My Lords, ever since the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, there has been no greater matter of 
solicitude, to those who reason justly on 
the Eastern Question, than the existence 
of a Russian Army beyond the Pruth, 

the Danube, and the Balkans. Itseems 
to me a version of the Treaty has been 
sanctioned which, if it goes unchal- 
lenged, must tend to prolong the occu- 
pation altogether. But it can only be 
challenged with effect by Notice to call 
attention to the subject. Whether or 
not a given statement in the midst of a 
discussion like that of Friday last goes 
beyond the House is utterly precarious. 
But a Notice, however briefly or inade- 
quately handled, must place it upon re- 
cord, that the interpretation which keeps 
Russian troops inthe Dominion ofthe Sul- 
tan longer than otherwise they would be, 
is disputed. Besides, other noble Lords 
may impart to the Notice more effect than 
Ican giveit. Before questioniig the new 
interpretation of Article 22, let me men- 
tion with what aim it seems to me worth 
while to question it at present. Of 
course, the old interpretation cannot be 
recovered when it has once been given 
up. No human force, no stretch of vir- 
tue at St. Petersburg, or ingenuity in 
Downing Street, can now deliver East 
Roumelia and Bulgaria by the 3rd of 
May. The question now is, whether by 
August there will be the final exodus 
over the Pruth for which the Treaty has 
provided. But the House will readily 
admit that one encroachment on the 
Treaty, unless it is an object of remark, 
remonstrance, criticism, or protest in the 
Assemblies of the Signatory Powers, is 
nearly sure to generate another. I now 
wish to offer a few words on the inter- 
pretation of the Article. By learned 
men it might, no doubt, be debated both 
ways at such a length as would alarm 
the Court of Chancery, and keep its 
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judgment in suspense for a considerable 
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period. But my mode of treating it will 
be a short, even if it is not a convincing, 
one. Unless analogy is cast aside, the 
occupation of a territory can only cease 
when the territory has been quitted, as 
the occupation of a house can only cease 
when the occupier leaves it. The occu- 
pation of the house would not have 
ceased, because after the term the occu- 
pier began, in one week to pack his 
library, in a second to move his horses, 
in a third to get his family in order 
for departure. Neither the occupation 
of a house, nor the occupation of a terri- 
tory, has ceased until the house or terri- 
tory has thoroughly reverted to the 
owner. But it is said that anything 
may be established by analogy. Let 
me proceed, therefore, to the despatch 
of the noble Marquess to Consul Pal- 
grave on the 30th of September. Ac- 
cording to the despatch, the new régime 
in Bulgaria must begin as soon as the 
nine months are over, because “ the pro- 
visional Administration is to cease” 
exactly at that moment. It is clear, 
therefore, that on the 30th of September, 
the noble Marquess did not mean a 
Russian Force after the nine months to 
linger in that country. The provisional 
Administration could not cease until the 
Russian troops had vanished. The same 
remark applies to East Roumelia; but I 
do not dwell upon it. It is better to go 
on with the expressions of the Article. 
After the nine months in East Roumelia 
and Bulgaria, the closing paragraph 
allows three months for traversing Rou- 
mania. How could the Congress have 
laid down that three months might be 
employed in traversing Roumania, un- 
less it held that at the beginning of the 
three months the other countries would 
be liberated? If the Russian Armies 
may be marching within the Ottoman 
and the Bulgarian Dominions after the 
nine months, they cannot be during the 
three months in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia. According to the new interpreta- 
tion, the Russian Force, {as an united 
whole, should be at once on both sides 
of the Danube, a feat without a prece- 
dent in history. No doubt, in vague 
terms, the Forces of the Czar have been 
sometimes referred to as colossal. But 
to execute the task the new interpreta- 
tion would assign to them, each indivi- 
dual soldier must stride—over a large 
and rapid flood—as a colossus. My 
Lords, the same view may be supported 
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by referring to the Protocols of Berlin. 
It is there distinctly seen that Count 
Schouvaloff demanded nine months, in 
order in that time to evacuate Roumelia 
and Bulgaria ; three months, in order in 
that time to evacuate the territory which 
lies beyond the Danube. The definitive 
Treaty between Russia and the Porte is 
based on the same principle. But it is 
unnecessary to refer to it, because there 
is a quicker mode of reaching a conclu- 
sion. No one will deny that the Article 
may be interpreted against the Russian 
claim, although he thinks it may be con- 
strued also to support it. It was inter- 
preted against the Russian claim by the 
noble Duke who addressed the House 
on Friday ; by the noble Earl the Lord 
Warden, who, this day fortnight, first 
elicited the present doctrine from the 
Government; by all the journalists of 
Europe until the noble Marquess spoke 
on that occasion ; by all the most habi- 
tual reasoners on Eastern topics, against 
the noble Marquess since his doctrine 
was promulgated, which they have cer- 
tainly repelled, whether or not they have 
disposed of it. The utmost which the 
new interpreters can urge is, that the 
stipulation is ambiguous. Let me then 
grant its ambiguity. Here public law 
steps in at once to rescue us from diffi- 
culty. It is the maxim of public law, 
as well known to Sir Robert Phillimore 
as Vattel, that where a passage in the 
Treaty is ambiguous, it is to be con- 
strued against the Power which had the 
most decisive voice in the formation of 
the Articles; on this ground—that the 
strongest Power has brought about the 
ambiguity it ought to have prevented. 
The mode in which Vattel reasons, in a 
special chapter on Treaties of Peace, is 
almost prophetic of the circumstances 
which surround us. Such Treaties are 
nearly certain, he considers, to be 
fraught with ambiguity. But the 
Power by which a given stipulation 
is imposed, and not the Power on 
which it is imposed, must suffer loss 
from the obscurity. The principle is 
backed by a tenet of Roman law that 
daiage falls upon the party ‘‘ Cujus in 
postestate fuit rem apertius conscribere.” 
Now itis seen clearly, by the Protocols, 
that the occupation was nothing but a 
sacrifice to a victorious invader. Neither 
the Sublime Porte, nor any other Power, 
aimed at it. It was open to Russia to 
intimate, in language not to be mis- 
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taken, that until the end of nine months 
her Armies would not begin a movement 
of withdrawal. If the new interpreta- 
tion is correct, the other Powers would 
have sanctioned it. If they would not 
have sanctioned it, the new interpreta- 
tion is erroneous. As this ground is by 
far the most conclusive, it would not be 
judicious to add another to it. Am- 
biguity is not denied, and ambiguity 
suffices to overthrow the Russian version. 
My Lords, it does not follow that the 
Government are an object of severe re- 
proach for an untenable interpretation 
of the 22nd Article. They may have 
had to listen during many weeks to 
every kind of sophistry by which it can 
be palliated. The Members of an Op- 
position are not similarly cireumstanced. 
I take no credit to myself for still ad- 
hering to the true interpretation. Let 
me refer a moment to the Papers which 
I move for. They go to ascertain whether 
or not the other Signatory Powers at 
once departed from the ground origi- 
nally contemplated. Now it is affirmed, 
with as much gravity as anything we 
have to trace to unofficial correspon- 
dence, that Austria wholly differed from 
the last conclusion of the Government. 
It is affirmed by sources which we gene- 
rally credit, that Count Andrassy has 
protested against the legal status of 
the Russian Force after the 3rd of May, 
except between the Danube and the 
Pruth, where they may march or rest 
until the 3rd of August. But we are 
utterly devoid of all official knowledge 
as to the line of Austria or any Signa- 
tory Power. Should the day ever come 
when the transactions of the Eastern 
Question are reviewed, not only to enter- 
tain the House, or dazzle its frequenters, 
or to affect opinion out-of-doors, but to 
invoke the judgment of your Lordships, 
it is requisite to know whether, in so 
grave a measure as that of allowing 
Russia to begin a movement at the time 
she ought to have completed it, Great 
Britain has led or followed other Powers, 
has been in unison with Austria, or 
opposed and overruled her. There is 
nothing, therefore, useless or irrelevant 
in the correspondence I suggest; nor ex- 
cept in the case that no despatches were 
exchanged, do I imagine that the Govern- 
ment, or Foreign Office, or the noble Mar- 


- quess who presides in that Department, 


will be reluctant to produce them. My 
Lords, although I have done it already to 


Lord Campbell 
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some extent, it may be prudent to insist 
again that the object of the Notice is not 
to dress up a case against Her Majesty’s 
Government, but to contribute, by means 
of the House and those who may address 
it, to the deliverance from Russian arms 
of the important region they are grasp- 
ing. Some men entitled to respect, both 
in the House and out of it, are inclined 
to view that deliverance as easily attain- 
able, indeed, as virtually accomplished. 
It seems to me they utterly deceive them- 
selves; and neither reflect with care upon 
the slender means which exist for the at- 
tainment of theirpurpose, nor the urgent 
motives which may lead the authorities 
of Russia to defeat it. As to the means, 
what are they? The German Empire 
has repeatedly declared its inability, 
which may be its reluctance, to exert 
military power at so great a distance. 
Austria, as it was easy to learn during 
the autumn at Vienna, has been ex- 
hausted by her unexpected struggles 
in Herzegovina and Bosnia to a degree 
which greatly lessens her capacity for 
effort on the Danube. France and Italy, 
however good their dispositions, however 
eminent their Leaders, are no more 
available as restraints upon aggression 
in the East than San Marino and 
Monaco. Great Britain—in spite of the 
announcement we have heard to-night 
—has still one anxious war to occupy 
her Forces. But let us turn to Russian 
motives. By remaining a considerable 
period between the Danube and the 
Pruth, or even where she is at present, 
Russia may impose upon Bulgaria the 
type most favourable to her objects ; 
ensure the general supremacy of 
those who represent her at Con- 
stantinople ; control the Principalities 
which have been flung into the air with- 
out a Suzerain to shelter them, without 
a Treaty rendering it penal to attack 
them, and gratify the military interest 
by which, as yet, her foreign policy is 
uniformly regulated. It is true that in- 
ternal difficulties tend to the recall of 
Armies to the centre. The malevolent 
assailant of the Czar may, unintention- 
ally, be the liberator of the Balkans. 
But we know too little to depend on 
such an agency as likely to outbalance 
the habitual and traditionary influences 
we are perfectly acquainted with. Three 
documents which have been recently pre- 
sented—the despatch of the noble Mar- 
quess on the 26th of January, the lan- 
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guage held by Prince Dondoukoffto Lord 
Donoughmore, the Report of Surgeon 
Buckle on the condition of the territory 
between Adrianople and Philippopolis— 
reveal objects so wholly inconsistent with 
the Treaty of Berlin, that nothing but 
a longer occupation of European Turkey 
can effect them. At least, prudent men 
will look back and ask how far their 
past anticipations have been realized in 
any given sphere, before depending on 
anew one. At every stage of this long 
transaction, the kind of confidence which 
now prevails has been rebuked and dis- 
appointed. When the three Powers 
declared their intention to negotiate 
with Servia and Roumania, it was hoped 
that there was very little in it; that it 
was nothing but a technical arrange- 
ment; that the Eastern Question was 
not going to be resuscitated. Who 
would not blush, after the event, at 
having shared in such fatuity? It was 
then hoped that the Herzegovinian In- 
surrection would burn out in its own 
crater. It was next hoped that the Con- 
ference of 1876 would lead to the ad- 
justment of the new commotions which 
alarmed us. As soon as it collapsed, 
the impression was that by some other 
agencies an European war might be 
prevented. War having begun, the 
hope was that Constantinople would not 
be endangered by it. After the Treaty 
of Berlin, it was hoped that by the 3rd 
of May there would not be a Russian 
soldier in Bulgaria. And now, at the 
end of these disheartening illusions, it is 
the fashion to proclaim belief in the 
complete evacuation by the 38rd of 
August, as if every previous vision had 
been systematically realized by the 
course of history—which disperses and 
exposes it. But I will not pursue that 
topic beyond the point which seemed 
desirable to vindicate the Notice, and 
move for the Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and other 
Powers, on the 22nd Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

Moved, “That the Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and other Powers 
on Article 22 of the Treaty of Berlin be laid 
upon the Table.’”’—(Zhe Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I am not disposed to contend 
that the Article of the Treaty which 
formed the subject of the noble Lord 
(Lord Campbell’s) speech is wholly free 
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from ambiguity. It is our experience 
in this, and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, that when there are several clauses 
in a Bill over which a long battle is 
fought in Committee, and when that 
Bill becomes an act of Parliament, it is 
often found by the Judges that a more 
technical accuracy in its enactments 
would have been desirable. Perhaps, 
something of that kind has occurred in 
this instance, as the Article in question 
was the subject of a great deal of discus- 
sion in the Congress of Berlin, and, sub- 
sequently, on the part of the Commis- 
sion; but I think the simile the noble 
Lord used indicates a fallacy lurking in 
his mind in respect of this matter. He 
said that a man who was to occupy a 
house for a certain time was bound to be 
out of it by the end of the term of occu- 
pation; and that, in like manner, as Russia 
was to occupy those Provinces only for a 
certain time, she was bound to have 
evacuated them by thattime. There is, 
however, this difference between the two 
cases. A man, with all his furniture, can 
get out of a house in one day; but an 
Army cannot get out of two Provinces 
quite so easily, and that is the gist of the 
controversy. We think that evacuation 
and occupation are two totally different 
things. An Army which is evacuating 
cannot be occupying. Occupation is a 
technical military term. When an oc- 
cupation is over, undoubtedly the Army 
is bound to evacuate with as much ex- 
pedition as possible. But this matter 
has been already before this House, and 
I think before the other House of Par- 
liament, and, without wishing to dero- 
gate from its importance, I am not sure 
that I attach to the difference of time as 
between the two interpretations, the con- 
sequence which appears to be attributed 
to it by the noble Lord. With respect 
to the production of Correspondence, I 
am afraid there is considerable difficulty, 
and that for the reason that there is 
none. Speaking from memory, I have 
never had any written communication 
on this subject with the Russian Am- 
bassador here, or Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at St Petersburg. The only 
Correspondence that I remember on the 
subject was this—some time in the 
spring, between the end of February 
and the beginning of March, Sir Henry 
Elliot asked me by telegraph what my 
view on this point was, and I then stated 
to him what I have stated in your Lord- 
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ships’ House. I shall look for the tele- 
grams, and I shall lay them on the 
Table if I think they can be produced. 
I suppose the noble Lord will not think 
it necessary to press his Motion for 
Papers, when I state that there are only 
those telegraphic messages. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, it was curi- 
ous that there had been no Correspon- 
dence on the solution of a doubt on so 
important a subject, and it was unfortu- 
nate that so important an Article had 
been drawn in a manner which left a 
doubt as to its proper interpretation. 
When the doubt arose, was the solution 
of it left to Russia? The prolongation 
of occupation would be of no great im- 
portance were it not for the nature of 
the occupation itself. It was of some- 
thing more than a military character. 
It had a political character also, and 
every hour that it was continued it car- 
ried with it a source of provocation and 
danger. No sooner was Prince Batten- 
berg elected Prince of Bulgaria, than he 
repaired to Livadia, and virtually ac- 
cepted the Emperor of Russia as his 
Suzerain. From that, it might be con- 
cluded that the policy of Bulgaria would 
be that of Russia. The delay in the 
evacuation was to be regretted; but it 
was to be hoped that if there had been 
ambiguity in the past, there would be 
none in the future. 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
agree with my noble Friends who hold 
that the evacuation of these Provinces 
is a matter of the last importance. 
Neither am I surprised at the con- 
struction which my noble Friend (Lord 
Campbell) put on Article 22, because 
I put the same construction on it my- 
self; but I am not one of those who 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to have been more strict. Ifthey 
thought there was a danger of disorder 
and bloodshed if the evacuation were 
carried out suddenly—and I think, from 
published Papers which we have seen, 
there was such a danger—then it seems 
to me that they are not to blame. On 
the contrary, I think they ought to be 
commended for having adopted a more 
liberal construction of the terms relating 
to the evacuation by the Russians, as 
well as of the clause respecting an occu- 
pation of the Balkan fortresses by the 
Turks. I cannot, therefore, agree in the 
views of the two noble Lords as to the 
action of the Government in this matter. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Lorpv CAMPBELL understood, with 
the greatest satisfaction, the noble Mar- 
quess to recognize the ambiguity from 
which everything followed. He could 
not accede to the opinion of the noble 
Marquess, that to evacuate the territory 
between the Balkans and the Danube 
by the 3rd of May was practically diffi- 
cult in the manner he contended. Al- 
though it was a military point, and he 
(Lord Campbell) spoke before some 
military critics, he would hazard the 
remark that had the 50,000 men been 
aligned in the vicinity of the Danube at 
the beginning of the month, they would 
have effected the passage of that river 
by their pontoon bridges, not having 
any enemy in front of them, with con- 
siderable ease in four-and-twenty hours. 
The view of the noble Marquess on this 
point appeared to him unjust to their 
commanders. Of course, as the noble 
Marquess had no despatches to produce, 
he would not press the Motion. Before 
sitting down, he must acknowledge the 
powerful support which his noble Friend 
who sat upon his right (Lord Houghton) 
—without which he could not have sub- 
mitted it with so much advantage to the 
House—had given to his interpretation 
of the Treaty. 


Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, in moving 
for certain Returns, said, that some few 
years ago he moved for a Return of the 
number of sales which took place under 
what are popularly called the Bright 
Clauses of the Irish Land Act, and he 
now wished to have the Return carried 
down to the present day, if their Lord- 
ships had no objection to make the pro- 
posal. In moving for the Return, he 
would only say that he trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would give the 
subject the most serious attention. He 
remembered very well when the Cabinet 
of Mr. Gladstone brought forward the 
Irish Land Act, they were in some tre- 
pidation as to the way in which the 
Bright Clauses would be received in their 
Lordship’s House, because those clauses 
proposed that the State should lend 
money to persons to buy land with, and 
he was pleased to hear the noble Mar- 
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quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury )on that occasion, state verystrongly 
that it was a matter of public policy to 
make as many landowners in Ireland as 
possible. He quite agreed with his 
noble Friend; but he was afraid that 
those clauses had not worked so well in 
increasing the number of landowners as 
had been anticipated. It was said that 
this was owing to the expense of making 
purchases under those clauses. At all 
events, the Irish Church Commissioners 
had done more in the same direction. 
No fewer than 5,000 tenants had become 
landowners by means of the facilities 
afforded by those Commissioners. He 
thought it of great importance that the 
Government should devise a system by 
which, on a large scale, the Irish tenants 
might become owners of land by pur- 
chase, because he observed that all the 
Land Bills being introduced from other 
quarters were for enabling tenants to 
acquire land without going through the 
formality of paying for it. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
As reference has been made to Mr. 
Bright’s Clauses having become inopera- 
tive on account of the expense, I may 
be excused if I remind the House that 
when the Act was being passed, I 
pointed out that if precautions were not 
taken, those clauses would be inopera- 
tive, because the practice of one public 
Department would probably be like that 
of another ; and the office of Woods and 
Forests, in a case I knew of, had charged 
7s. worth of land, with £2 odd shillings 
costs of conveyance, and such costs would 
prevent any tenants from purchasing 
under these clauses. I then moved an 
Amendment, with a view to reducing the 
expenses; but my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Kimberley) opposed it, and said 
that— 


“Rules would be framed by the Privy Council 
in Ireland, and they would, no doubt, take care 
to provide for this.” —[{3 Hansard, ccii. 1454. ] 


As a matter of curiosity, I should like 
to know whether my noble Friend ever 
took any steps in this sense, or whether, 
as was probable, he never thought any 
more about it, after giving this answer? 


Motion agreed to. 


I. Return (in continuation of No. 238, 1876,) 
showing (1) in Provinces, and (2) in Counties, 
the Landed Estates held either in fee, fee farm, 
for lives renewable for ever, or for terms of 
years of which sixty shall have been unexpired, 
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sold in one or more lots in the Landed Estates 
Court for each of the years ending respectively 
31st December 1876, 1877, and 1878, giving the 
following particulars in each of the foregoing 
periods : 

3) The name of the estate ; 

4) The cost of sale; 

5) The tenure of each lot ; 

6) The number of each lot; 

(7) bo acreage (statute measure) of each 


(8) The ‘profit rent ; 

(9) The Poor Law valuation of each lot as 
set out in the rental filed in the Landed 
Estates Court ; 

(10) The amount of purchase money ; 

(11) The number of years purchase : 

II. Return, in Provinces and Counties, of 
Estates sold during the years 1876, 1877, and 
1878 in one or more lots in the Landed Estates 
Court under Part III. of the Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, in which charging 
orders have been made in favour of the Board 
of Works, giving in each case the same par- 
ticulars as in Return No. 


Ordered to be laid before the House.—( The 
Duke of Argyll.) 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE RE-INFORCEMENTS—CONDI- 
TION OF THE REGIMENTS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO, in rising to call atten- 
tion to a Return showing the condition 
as regarded efficiency and strength of the 
regiments of Infantry sent from this 
country to South Africa in February last, 
said, the subject which he had to bring 
before their Lordships was one of Im- 
perial interest. It was no less than this 
—had the country, under the newly- 
adopted military system, an Army ade- 
quate to its wants and available for all 
emergencies? If the system had failed 
they were bound to consider the deter- 
mined purpose of the nation to be pro- 
vided with a military Force adequate in 
all respects to its requirements. ‘The 
Return to which he desired to call atten- 
tion, pointed out in a decisive and glar- 
ing manner the defects of our present 
military organization, and it showed with 
directness and clearness the source from 
which those defects arose. Inthe month 
of February last, Lord Chelmsford ap- 
plied to Her Majesty’s Government for 
re-inforcements. Lord Chelmsford was 
a distinguished officer, and had held 
military appointments to enable him to 
know what the strength of regiments 
was, and how strongly each regiment 
should be constituted. When his Lord- 
ship, therefore, applied to be re-inforced 
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by five regiments, he knew that his re- 

inforcements would amount to no less 

than 5,000 men, if the regiments were 

properly constituted. It was, first of 

all, to the strength of these regiments, 

not less than the troops themselves which 

constituted them, to which he earnestly 

invited attention. These re-inforcements, 

instead of numbering 5,000 men, as a 

matter of fact, numbered only 4,435, of 
whom 905 had not served for the full 
period of 12 months. As to the material 
of which those troops were composed, 

more than one in three, or 1,585 in all, 

were under 21 years of age. Of those 
1,585, no fewer than 500 were under 20 
years, 251 were under 19 years, and 37 

were under 18 years. Now, that was the 
condition of the Force sent out to Lord 
Chelmsford, and he (Lord Truro) ven- 

tured to remark that, however unfortu- 
nate it was that the re-inforcements 
should be constituted of men so young 
and unformed, yet there was one thing 
more unfortunate still, and that was that 
the non-commissioned officers were in- 
experienced. Of those attached to the 
Force of which he had spoken, 45 were 
under the age of 24, i100 had not reached 
the age of 22, 54 were not 21 years of 
age, and 12 were under the age of 20. 
Their Lordships would be able to form 
some opinion of the character of the 
Force which the necessities of this country 
had compelled the Government to send 
out in view of the contention frequently 
urged, that the strength of the British 
Army depended mainly upon the expe- 
rience, tact, and judgment of its non- 
commissioned officers. In the case he 
had mentioned, more than a third of the 
rank-and-file were under 21 years of age, 
and there was not a non-commissioned 
officer over 24 years of age. In making 
these remarks, he wished simply to call 
attention to a system which had not 
worked well up to the present, and had 
only been a short time in operation, but 
in regard to the future working of which 
much interest must necessarily be felt. 
The present system provided that a man 
should serve 12 years—six with the 
Colours, and six with the Reserves. But 
the service with the Colours was often 
only a period of three years, at the end 
of which the men had the option of going 
into the Reserve. He understood this 
system of allowing men to go after three 
or four years’ service had been found 
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men would not be allowed to retire so 
speedily. It was not in the interest of 
the public that the Crown should pay a 
large amount of money for the services 
of what was really little better than raw 
recruits. Perhaps it was not, under the 
circumstances, to be regretted that re- 
cent wars had afforded to the Govern- 
ment and the country an opportunity of 
judging the merits and defects of this 
newly-instituted and only partially-tried 
system. When it was considered that 
in almost every handicraft an apprentice 
spoilt his master’s materials for one or 
two years, worked for other two years 
without wages, and completed his ap- 
prenticeship with a nominal payment, it 
was somewhat curious to find that what 
might be called military apprentices in 
the National Service were dealt with on 
an opposite principle, and received pay- 
ment from the moment their apprentice- 
ship commenced. A noble Earl (the 
Earl of Longford), whom he regretted 
not to see in his place, had formulated 
his views, and, on this branch of the 
subject, the noble Earl held that, as soon 
as enlisted, recruits ought to be relegated 
to depéts for instruction, and not sent to 
their regiments until they were fit for 
something like substantial service, in- 
ducements being offered to them in the 
meantime to fit themselves as soon as 
possible for service with the Colours. In 
connection with the contention that it 
was too early to find fault with a mili- 
tary system so recent as that of Viscount 
Cardwell’s, he might say that, in his 
opinion, there was great credit due to 
the noble Viscount for the nerve and 
determination he showed in carrying out 
the will of the people to possess a cheap, 
efficient, and popular Army in face of a 
deeply-rooted system of ancient rever- 
ences—he would not call them preju- 
dices—and a lively Party opposition. To 
a great extent, the noble Viscount suc- 
ceeded in the task imposed upon him, a 
task whichincluded not only the difficulty 
he had suggested, but the further ones 
of producing an Army capable of ex- 
pansion and contraction, and of making 
happy and contented those officers who 
were subjected to enforced retirement. 
But there were still greater difficulties 
yet to be dealt with. It was a most im- 
portant fact that, to make up the re- 
inforcements for abroad, 1,400 were 
taken from home regiments; that in 





undesirable, and he hoped that in future 
Lord Truro 


some cases such regiments were reduced 
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to as low a strength as 200 men; and 
that in a regiment, in one of the most 
important fortresses in the Kingdom, 
there were not more than six men avail- 
able for garrison duty. It had been 
said in some quarters that the country 
was not willing to provide further na- 
tional resources; but, he believed he ex- 
pressed the opinions of the highest 
officials, when he said that an augmenta- 
tion of the British Army was absolutely 
necessary in order to support the interests 
of the country, protect its commerce, and 
supply re-inforcements in case of wars 
such as those in which we were now en- 
gaged, and furnish drafts for regiments 
serving in India and our Dependencies 
abroad. Those official authorities also 
held that, in addition to re-inforcing the 
Army, it was necessary to make some 
modifications in the existing system of 
military organizations and management. 

Viscount HARDINGE thought that 
the policy of the late Secretary of State 
for War (Viscount Cardwell), and the 
effects of the re-organization of the 
Army instituted during his tenure of 
office, were questions which it would be 
inconvenient for their Lordships to enter 
into on that occasion, more especially as 
it was rumoured that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to appoint a Com- 
mission or a Committee to investigate 
the whole subject. Confining his re- 
marks to the condition of the regiments 
sent out as re-inforeements to Lord 
Chelmsford, he desired to say that the 
figures quoted by the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Truro) showed that those 
regiments were in a lamentable state 
as regarded efficiency. One regiment— 
the 21st Fusiliers—with which he was 
familiar, having a son in it—when 
ordered to the Cape, was actually obliged 
to send back to the depot as many as 
353 boys who were utterly unfit for 
active service. There were only 314 
men in that regiment, out of a strength 
of about 900, who had reached the age 
of 24, the remainder being immature 
youths. Only 194 of the men had com- 
pleted their six years’ service. This 
was a very unfortunate and unsatis- 
factory state of things. The other regi- 
ments which were sent to the Cape 
would be found, if the Returns were ex- 
amined, to be in very much the same 
condition. He wished, however, to say, 
in reference to the regiment which he 
had named, that he had received letters 
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which showed that the boys who were 
in it had stood the test of long marches 
to the front in bad weather very well. 
But he doubted whether such troops 
could bear the strain of a prolonged 
campaign. The most unsatisfactory part 
of the whole Returns related to the non- 
commissioned officers. The efficiency 
of an Army depended upon the efficiency 
of the non-commissioned officers. The 
chief flaw in the short-service system 
was the want of non-commissioned offi- 
cers. He desired to draw the attention 
of his noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for War (Viscount Bury) to a 
recommendation which had been made 
by a Committee of which the present 
Secretary of State for War (Colonel 
Stanley) was Chairman. None of those 
recommendations had been carried out, 
although the present Minister of War 
was Chairman. That recommendation 
was that regiments with both of their 
battalions abroad should receive assist- 
ance in recruiting from brigade depéts, 
by the establishment of a system of 
volunteering, which they deprecated 
generally, observing that under certain 
circumstances a portion of the Reserves 
should be called out. And the Com- 
mittee said— 

“We submit that there may be circumstances 

of emergency not of suflicient importance to 
justify the general embodiment of the Militia, 
and yet of sufficient gravity to necessitate an 
immediate, though temporary, increase of 
trained men. In such an event, which can 
happen extremely seldom, we think a certain 
proportion of Reserve men should be recalled to 
the Colours.”’ 
He was of opinion that what had oc- 
curred in Africa a short time ago was 
certainly such an emergency as the Com- 
mittee had in view. In such an emer- 
gency, the Government should have the 
power of calling out a certain portion 
of our Reserve men, and he wished to 
know why this recommendation had not 
been resorted to. Short service might 
be too dearly purchased, and he hoped 
that the questions of short service and 
the general re-organization of the Army 
would be investigated in a thoroughly 
impartial manner. The question should 
not be referred to those who had inau- 
gurated the present system, but to those 
who would bring independent opinion 
to bear on the subject. 

Viscount BURY thought the House 
must have felt that both the noble 
Lords who had addressed it had done so 
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with a great sense of responsibility, and 
with a very praiseworthy absence of 
anything like exaggeration, which, on 
the topic before their Lordships, would 
be extremely undesirable from many 
points of view. Exaggeration might 
tend to cause an undue panic and an 
unreasoning fear out-of-doors, and might 
have a very bad effect in the Army it- 
self. He was not there, representing 
the War Office, as he did, to speak with 
‘bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness’? upon the points before their 
Lordships. He acknowledged, and the 
Department acknowledged, that there 
were many and great faults in the sys- 
tem which had been inaugurated ; but 
it was desirable that they should not 
attach too much importance to those 
faults, or exaggerate their nature. They 
should look at the true state of things 
and see if there were not within their 
reach an easy remedy. Of course, if 
Her Majesty’s Government were re- 
sponsible for the state of things which 
had arisen—if to the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government alone was to be re- 
ferred the fact that the regiments which 
had gone out to Zululand were below 
such a standard of age as was desirable, 
and that they had been brought up to 
their full strength in a manner which 
might be objected to from a military 
point of view—if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were responsible for all that, they 
might be ashamed of presenting them- 
selves before the House, and of inviting 
—as his noble Friend who sat behind 
him (Viscount Hardinge) had just done— 
a free, impartial, and full discussion upon 
this great subject. But, in the first 
place, the system upon which the 
British Army was now built up was, as 
his noble Friend opposite very well ex- 
pressed it, a new system, and a system 
which was upon its trial. It was also a 
system for which no one Government 
could be held responsible. It was true 
that a Committee, presided over by his 
right hon. Friend the present Secretary 
of State for War (Colonel Stanley), made 
certain recommendations; but those re- 
commendations were only in continua- 
tion of others made by the noble Vis- 
count on the opposite Benches (Viscount 
Cardwell). He believed, too, that the 
noble Viscount made his recommenda- 
tions only after consulting all the mili- 
tary experience at his command. Feel- 
ing that a great change was necessary 


Viscount Bury 
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in the constitution of the Army, the 
subject having been previously debated 
for years, the noble Viscount set on foot 
a system which he believed was most 
likely to prove an ample and proper 
reform of our Army system; and the 
illustrious Duke at the head of the Army 
(the Duke of Cambridge) gave him the 
advice which, in his opinion, should be 
followed under the conditions which had 
been submitted to him. Therefore, one 
Government after another, one Com- 
mittee after another, were concerned in 
these recommendations, which were as- 
sented to by the illustrious Duke. No 
one Government was responsible for 
what had taken place. The question 
was discussed for several years when he 
(Viscount Bury) held a seat in the 
House of Commons, and every step which 
had been taken since had been taken 
for the purpose of giving effect to the 
determination which was arrived at by 
the House and the country at large. 
Therefore, although he did not deny 
that there were grave defects in our 
military system, he could say, without 
Party bias, for it was not a Party ques- 
tion at all, that it was a matter in which 
they ought to put their heads together 
with a view to ascertain whether a 
remedy was not at hand, and how best 
it could be applied. There was another 
reason why they should be very chary 
in setting aside the recommendations 
made in 1871, and that was that in 
carrying out those recommendations in 
reference to the brigade depdt system, 
so large a sum of money had been ex- 
pended, that it would be cruel and un- 
just to the country to throw it to one 
side. They had spent up to the present 
time £2,743,579 on the establishment of 
brigade depots throughout the country. 
It might be that their organization was 
not perfect ; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were of opinion that that fact 
would best be met, not by throwing all 
that had been done aside, but by full 
and deliberate investigation, point by 
point, of the various items which could 
be improved, and by endeavouring to 
devise what the improvement should be. 
They should also remember that the 
new system, although it had not been 
very long in operation, had still acted 
pretty well. They were nominally in a 
state of peace—that was, they were not in 
that state of war which would enable 
them to call out the Reserves. They 
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had, he was going to say, two wars on 
their hands; but the announcement made 
by his noble Friend behind him (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) left them, happily, in 
a position to say that they had only one 
war on their hands. But until now they 
had had two, and they could not, by any 
stretch of imagination, be called little 
wars, and they had had to fight them 
with an Army upon a peace footing; 
and, therefore, the system by which, 
without any undue exertion, they were 
enabled to supply the requisite number 
of men to the two Armies in the field could 
hardly be said to have broken down, al- 
though he admitted that, on an inspec- 
tion of the various regiments, some fault 
was to found as to the inexperience of the 
non-commissioned officers, and the ages 
ofthemen. HisnobleFriend (Lord Truro) 
had, however, he thought, a little over- 
rated that point. He (Viscount Bury) 
would take the first regiment on the list, 
the 2nd Battalion of the 21st Regiment. 
Of its 888 men, more than half—about 
500—were over 21 years of age, and it 
would be admitted that men over 21 
years of age were well able to go 
through the dangers and difficulties of a 
campaign. He was not denying that 
there were a good many youths in the 
regiments ; but this he said—that it was 
very important there should not be en- 
tertained out-of-doors any exaggerated 
views of the difficulties which existed ; 
that it should not be thought the men 
were such mere boys, and so utterly in- 
experienced, as his noble Friend had 
rhetorically stated. The system under 
which the Army was organized certainly 
had, as he had already stated, faults. 
They had now 16,609 First Class Army 
Reserve, 21,976 Second Class Army Re- 
serve, and a Militia Reserve of 20,110; 
in all a Reserve of 58,695 men. It 
might be asked—‘‘ Why, then, if you 
are so hard up for men as to be obliged 
to gather them in here and there, do 
you not call out your Reserves?” The 
reason was that they were prohibited 
from doing so by positive legislative 
enactment. In the Army Organization 
Act of 1870, it was provided that unless 
a grave national emergency was de- 
clared by Parliament, or if Parliament 
were not sitting, by Order in Council, 
they could not call out the Reserves, or 
any part of them, or embody the Militia. 
They were, therefore, prohibited from 
calling out any one of the 58,000 men 
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of which he had spoken ; and they were 
also prevented from accepting the ser- 
vices of any of those men, even if they 
chose to volunteer. Until a few days 
ago, they were under the impression 
that if any of the Reserve men desired 
to rejoin the Colours, they were at liberty 
to do so; but from an opinion they ob- 
tained from the Law Officers of the 
Crown it appeared that such was not 
the case. What, then, was to be done? 
They fell back upon the general organi- 
zation of 1872, which was yet wanting 
in elasticity to make it exactly suited 
to the exigencies of the country. The 
system went on the assumption that they 
should have generally 70 battalions 
abroad and 70 at home—that the batta- 
lion at home and that abroad should 
be linked together, and that the latter 
should be kept up to its full strength 
by drafts from the battalion at home. 
To these were to be attached what was 
called a depdét centre, and that had at its 
back the Militia and Volunteers of the 
district. Well, that was all very well 
in theory, and it would have worked 
well practically, if they had never had 
more than 70 battalions abroad. But 
in the first year of the system they had 
71 battalions abroad, and they never 
since had less; while at that moment 
they had 85 battalions abroad. The 
consequence was that 15 of the linked 
battalions were deprived of any regiment 
at their back from which their full 
strength could be made up, and that 55 
regiments at home had not only to 
supply their own linked battalions, but 
15 other battalions, and the casualties 
in their own ranks. That was a dislo- 
cation of the system inaugurated by his 
noble Friend opposite (Viscount Card- 
well) which probably he never could 
entirely have foreseen, and which would 
have been obviated by some means of 
elasticity had it been foreseen. Not 
being able, then, to call out the Reserves 
or embody the Militia, they could only 
have recourse to enlisting, and enlisting, 
he would remind his noble Friend, gave 
them nothing but boys; and that was 
the state of things in the present excep- 
tional position, with a war in Zululand 
and a war, up to the present time, in 
Afghanistan. He did not know whether 
it would be a bull to say that the posi- 
tion, although it was exceptional, was 
habitual, for they might be said to be 
never entirely at peace and never entirely 
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at war. Since 1852 they had had the 
Crimean War, the Persian War, the 
Indian Mutiny, two New Zealand 
Wars, the Abyssinian War, the Franco- 
German War, the Russo-Turkish War, 
the Ashantee War, the Afghanistan 
War, and the Zulu War; but on only 
two occasions were the Militia called 
out—during the Russian War and the 
Indian Mutiny. These were all con- 
siderable wars; but they did not all 
amount to great emergencies justifying 
the calling out of the Reserves. They 
were the kind of emergencies which 
should be met by dislocating the whole 
system, and which threw them back upon 
volunteering and recruiting. He had 
frankly acknowledged the main justice of 
his noble Friend’s strictures. They all felt 
that something must be done—that the 
existing difficulty must be faced. The 
fact was that there was great difficulty 
in procuring a relaxation of legislative 
enactments. To do so required time. and, 
perhaps, in “‘ another place,” would pro- 
voke opposition and delay. It was not 
supposed that very many more troops 
would have to be sent out to Zululand in 
addition to those already there. The 
troops under the command of the general 
there were quite as large a number as 
could be easily disposed of for the duties 
for which they were detailed ; but they 
must be kept up to their strength and 
not be allowed to dwindle away. Now, 
how was that to be done? The Govern- 
ment believed that if they were per- 
mitted to accept the services of those 
men who having left the Colours volun- 
teered to rejoin, a great point would be 
gained; but to enable them to do that, 
some relaxtion of the legislative pro- 
hibition of 1870 was necessary. The 
question was one which would receive 
the careful attention of the Government. 
Probably, too, some means might be 
found of greasing the wheels of the 
military machinery. For that purpose 
the Government would appeal to the 
military Advisers of the Crown as to 
what relaxations and changes in the 
existing brigade depot system could be 
recommended ; and, of course, it would 
be on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment either to accept or to pass by those 
recommendations. His noble Friend 
behind him (Viscount Hardinge) had 
said that, out-of-doors, there was a be- 
lief that a Committee was to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the brigade 
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depdt system. It would be satisfactory 
to the House to hear that such was the 
case. He hoped that such an inquiry, 
and a slight relaxation of legislative 
prohibitions, such as he had already 
described, would meet the exigencies of 
the case, and place them in a much better 
position in the future than they were in 
at the present moment. 

Tue Duce or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I am exceedingly anxious to say 
a word with regard to the question be- 
fore the House. There are difficulties 
to which frank reference has been made 
in the course of the debate. The subject 
is a most grave and serious one. It con- 
cerns everyone in the country, every 
Member of the Legislature, and every 
citizen of this Empire; and I venture to 
hope that, whatever may be said or done 
on the subject, at all events we shall try 
to deal with it from a large and unbiassed 
point of view, and that we shall not 
suffer personal or Party feeling, either 
one way or the other, to influence us. 
It is said that the Army is not in a satis- 
factory condition at the present moment. 
My Lords, you must remember the Army 
has at present a severe strain upon it; 
I can call it nothing else. What has 
been its condition for some considerable 
time? We have had troops in the field 
in two distant parts of the world, and 
they have had to be largely supple- 
mented by Reserves. Now, let me at 
once say that the question of Reserves 
is a question of money. You may by 
this, that, or the other device bolster up 
an Army; but unless the country is pre- 
pared to pay foran Army it cannot have 
an efficient one. Men will not come to 
your Army and stay with it unless they 
think it worth their while. That is the 
point we have todeal with. As regards 
the number of men obtained, the short 
service system, which I have always 
said was a tentative one, has been, to a 
great extent, satisfactory. The men at 
one time came in so rapidly, and so 
much in excess of our requirements, 
that those who had served three years 
were allowed at once to go into the 
Reserves. The feeling of the military 
authorities was that they ought on no 
account to check recruiting, but rather 
to let them pass into the Reserves 
before their full period of service had 
expired. Such was the state of things 
previous to the commencement of these 
wars, and, to some extent, the main 
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service was crippled when. the pres- 
sure came. Another difficulty has re- 
ference to India. Though only two 
additional. regiments are in India at 
this moment, we had to send large 
drafts out, because we wished to keep 
up regiments there to their full strength. 
Thus it was that the men were taken 
and the boys; left. The regiments at 
homie are really composed of boys ; and 
they are also, in fact, large depots for 
the Forces serving abroad. A difficulty 
has also arisen in regard to the system 
of linked battalions—one at home and 
one abroad. The principle, as originally 
conceived, was that there should be 70 
battalions at home and 70 abroad; but 
it is frequently found impossible to carry 
this out. When demands came. upon 
them the Government could not say— 
‘‘We must keep a certain number of bat- 
talions at home;”’ they had to meet the 
exigencies of the case as best they could. 
The result is that we have now 15 cases in 
which both battalions are abroad. The 
legislative difficulty to which my noble 
Friend (Viscount Bury) has referred is, 
I admit, a most unfortunate one. Per- 
haps I am as much responsible for it as 
anybody else; but until the difficulty 
arose I had no idea that we were abso- 
lutely debarred from taking any Reserve 
men whutever. We have applications 
from Reserve men to volunteer; the 
State would give anything for their ser- 
vices, and yet it is not at liberty to avail 
itself of their offer. I have always 
spoken with great respect of the Reserve 
Forces, who responded to the call for 
their services last year in a manner so 
creditable to themselves. I am very 
anxious that we should not meddle with 
their civil avocations more than neces- 
sary; but when we pay 6d. a-day fora 
man for six, and sometimes fornine years, 
it is a little hard to get nothing out of him 
when an emergency arises. That is a 
state of things which certainly requires 
modification. I would not force these 
men to serve. I would be content to 
allow them to volunteer from the Re- 
serve, and we should thus get the ser- 
vices of more seasoned men than we do 
at present. At the same time, you can 
never expect to see such a well-seasoned 
Army as we had under the long service 
system. We must necessarily have 
a large proportion of young men and 
young non-commissioned officers. It 
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but, so. it) is: It,is really a question 
of payment. If you want men to stay 
with the Colours, you must ‘make it 
worth their while.; Some of the best six 
years’ men have said that they would 
stay if their prospects were as good with 
the Colours.as they would be elsewhere. 
You must recollect that when a man has 
served. his short service, and obtained all 
his good-conduct stripes, he has to con- 
sider his position—whether he shall elect 
to beeome a non-commissioned officer 
and enter into a new engagement for 
six years, or whether he shall retire 
upon the Reserve; and it is not to be 
wondered at, considering all the risks, 
that he will not take the chance of 
becoming a non-commissioned officer. 
There seems to have been some misun- 
derstanding as to what I said the other 
day about the localization of the Army. 
Local connection is, no doubt, of great 
value; but the localization of the Army, 
in the French or Prussian sense of the 
word, is an impossibility with our ser- 
vice. It is utterly inconsistent with 
our military system, because we have 
not conscription as they have. There- 
fore, I say that the localization of our 
Army is an impossibility, and must be 
left out of our calculations; but local 
connection is a desirable thing. I do 
not think that it would produce as 
many recruits as might be desired, be- 
cause we have not any strong indication 
that the Militia are specially anxious to 
join a specific corps. ‘To some extent, it 
is the ease; but I think, generally speak- 
ing, that men go to the large towns and 
enlist there. Officers are generally ex- 
tremely anxious to get the men away 
from their local depots. They say— 
‘‘ Don’t leave the men here, where they 
are tempted to desert, and where they 
are treated, perhaps too liberally, by 
their friends, and get into trouble.” I 
am quite satisfied to leave it to the Com- 
mittee to report tothe Government, and 
I do not think there need be any alarm 
about going back to the old system. 
What would be more acceptable would 
be a modification of the new system ; and 
I think it will, with changes, be found 
to have advantages over the old. If I 
chose to go into details, I could give an 
account of every one of these regiments. 
We did the best we could, and we got 
the Force out in a fortnight. Underthe 
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not admire the system of volunteering, 
as we have been obliged to resort to it; 
but that is not the question. When 
men were wanted, what was to be done? 
I think that, looking at all the circum- 
stances, blame cannot fairly be attached 
to anyone for having produced such a 
Return as I hold in my hand, which I 
admit is not a satisfactory one. I hope 
we shall, after due deliberation, now 
inaugurate a system under which no man 
will be sent out who is not fit for im- 
mediate military duty. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, he was not at all surprised that 
the noble Lord behind him (Lord Truro) 
had called attention to this subject, and 
he congratulated him on the discussion 
which had taken place. He entirely 
agreed with him in deploring that it 
was necessary to send out on a distant 
expedition a single soldier who, in the 
opinion of His Royal Highness, was 
not adequate for the discharge of his 
military duties; and as to the system of 
completing the drafts by means of volun- 
teers from other regiments, he did not 
yield to the noble Lord in his disappro- 
bation of that system. By doing so, 
they discounted their future resources 
and gave a considerable blow to the 
regimental esprit de corps which they 
were so anxious to promote. These re- 
' sults were not the inevitable consequence 
of what had been called the newly- 
adopted military system of the country. 
That system was expressly designed to 
avoid consequences of that kind. With 
regard to the youth of the recruits, he 
wished to make this observation. Ina 
country where enlistment was voluntary 
there must be young recruits. If they 
endeavoured to get older men, they 
would only get those who had failed in 
other professions, or who were physically 
unfit for the Army. It therefore came 
to this—there must be youth somewhere, 
and the question was, where would they 
have it? The principle of short service 
was that it was better to have a young 
Army with seasoned Reserves, than an 
Army of older soldiers with nothing to 
fall back upon but raw reinforcements 
taken from the tail of the plough or the 
corner of the streets. The latter was 
the system which prevailed before the 
introduction of short service, and those 
who were familiar with the condition of 
our Army during the progress of the Cri- 
mean War must know how completely 
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that system had failed. Thenew system 
—the system of 1872—had not had a full 
orcomplete trial. If he wanted a descrip- 
tion of that system, he should turn to a 
Memorandum prepared bythe illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Cambridge), which 
was accompanied by the Report of the 
Committee, commonly called General 
M‘Dougall’s Committee. At the close 
of His Royal Highness’s Memorandum 
occurred words to the effect that the 
first battalions on foreign service ought 
to be on an increased establishment, and 
form the first part of the corps d’armée 
abroad. In their Report, the Committee 
enumerated certain steps which were, in 
their opinion, to be carried out when- 
ever an expedition was sent abroad. 
The first step was that the Line bat- 
talions remaining at home were to be 
increased by calling up the Army Re- 
serve men and Volunteers, the Militia 
were to be embodied, and the depots 
from which casualties were to be sup- 
plied were to be expanded. A noble 
Lord opposite had observed that the 
system broke down because it was based 
upon the assumption that there were 
to be 70 battalions at home and 70 
abroad ; whereas, as the noble Viscount 
the Under Secretary of State (Viscount 
Bury) had informed them, there were 
at present not 70 battalions at home and 
70 abroad, but 85 battalions abroad and 
only 55 at home. But the steps indi- 
cated in General M‘Dougall’s Commit- 
tee provided for an expedition of 50 
battalions, which would leave only 20 at 
home; and those steps, if they were pro- 
perly carried out, would, he believed, be 
sufficient for an expedition of that mag- 
nitude. He was aware thatit would not 
be possible to carry out in a smaller expe- 
dition the steps which would be advisable 
for a great European war. ‘Taking the 
Reserve men as an example, they had to 
deal not only with the Reserve men but 
with their employers; and it would be 
found, if the impression once got abroad 
that the passing of a man into the Re- 
serve rendered him liable to serve com- 
pulsorily in the Colonies, the Army 
Reserve men would fail to get employ- 
ment, and the Army Reserve would 
become unpopular. There were, there- 
fore, other steps to be taken, steps in 
the same direction; and he was delighted 
to find that it was in contemplation to 
allow the Army Reserve men to volun- 
teer for foreign service, in case of what 
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was termed a ‘‘ minor emergency.” A 
Bill, he understood, was on the Table 
of the House of Commons for that pur- 
pose; and knowing the admirable spirit 
with which the Reserve men responded 
to the call which was made upon them 
last year, it seemed to him they might 
now have a Force available by which 
they might expand their battalions when 
they wanted to send out a foreign ex- 
pedition, without going to the length of 
compelling the Reserve men to rejoin the 
Colours. These steps proceeded on the 
principle of the system of 1872, and he 
rejoiced to hear that the Government 
were considering the propriety of having 
recourse to them. Up to now nothing 
had been done; not only had none of 
the steps referred to been taken, but 
the system had been tried under ex- 
tremely disadvantageous circumstances. 
The Afghan War broke out about the 
time of the relieving season ; and so it 
came to pass that Reserves went out to 
India, and regiments did not come back 
again. Then came the Zulu War, which 
kept 10,000 White men in South Africa, 
and, besides all this, although the 
Memorandum of His Royal Highness 
provided for increasing the strength of 
the 18 battalions next for foreign ser- 
vice, he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
had not been able to find out that 18 
battalions of increased strength were in 
any part of the United Kingdom when 
the war in South Africa broke out. 
There were several battalions at an in- 
creased strength; but these were, he be- 
lieved, at Malta at the time. If only 
the first stress of the emergency were 
met by such means as had been indi- 
cated, he believed the system of 1872 
would work well; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not lose a moment in 
introducing into Parliament the neces- 
sary Bill, which would receive the 
friendly consideration of every Member 
of that House. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I should not have taken part in this 
debate were it not that some remarks 
have been made which seems to require 
a little explanation on my part. It will 
be borne in mind that I inherited this 
scheme from the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Cardwell), and I think it will 
be generally admitted that I did every- 
thing in my power to make it succeed. 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) has just said that it was 
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part of the scheme that 18 regiments 
should be kept up to their full strength ; 
but when I came into Office I only 
found four regiments of that strength, 
and they were kept ready for the pur- 
pose of Indian relief. In order to keep 
18 regiments up to their full strength, 
the Army had to be increased. The 
events of the last two years have, no 
doubt, caused considerable confusion in 
the system; and I am bound to agree 
with the opinion of the noble Lord (Lord 
Truro) that the system is not well suited 
to the present circumstances under which 
small wars arise. I am sure we shallall 
be glad if a remedy can be obtained. 
With reference to the passing into the 
Reserve of men of three years’ service, 
that course was taken in consequence 
of the increase in the number of recruits, 
which rose, on an increase being made 
by me to the pay of the Army, from be- 
tween 17,000 and 18,000 to between 
29,000 and 30,000, making the Army for 
a time 2,000 or 3,000 men in excess of 
what was authorized by Parliament. 
Two courses were open to me—either to 
stop recruiting, or to fill up the Re- 
serves. There was a complaint through- 
out the country that the Reserves 
were not being filled up, and I thought 
their more rapid progress very im- 
portant, and 1 made an effort to fill 
them up. ‘The consequence of my doing 
so was that they made a substantial 
appearance last year; whereas, two or 
three years ago, they only amounted 
to 2,000 or 3,000 men. Of course, I 
could not keep an excessive number in 
the Army without invading the rights 
of the House of Commons; but, by what 
I did, I secured two men for one—one 
for the Reserve, and one for the Army. 
In that way 1 got the Army full, and we 
had available for a foreign war a num- 
ber of serviceable and seasoned soldiers. 
The Afghan campaign commenced, and 
theugh those who conducted it did not 
draw largely on British Forces, only re- 
taining two additional regiments which 
were coming home, still drafts were 
continually going out from regiments at 
home, and when there was a sudden 
call for the services of these regiments 
elsewhere, having sent out their best 
men to India, they had to be filled up 
with what are called boys. I agree that 
there is nothing more unfortunate than 
that a boy who is hardly fit tv earry his 
musket aud knapsack shyuld be seut out 
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to hard service abroad, and as that was 
never meant to be done, a number of 
the more youtnful recruits were sent to 
the depots. I do not, however, despair, 
as some do, of the fighting qualities of 
young men. If you read the annals of 
the English Army, you will see that 
young men between 20 and 25 have 
done as good service as those between 
25 and 30. You will find, as a matter 
of fact, from the Indian Returns, that 
there is a degree of health and fitness 
on the part of men who go out at 20 
years of age which you cannot find in 
men who go out at any other age. I 
admit the importance of having non- 
comniissioned officers fit for their work, 
and of offering high inducements to 
efficient men to remain in the Army at 
the period when they have to consider 
whether they shall do so or seek some 
other occupation; but one of the great 
misfortunes that accompany short ser- 
vice is this—that it is difficult to per- 
suade men who have become non-com- 
missioned officers, after being about four 
years in the Army, to continue in it 
when their term of six years is com- 
pleted. A man who has served a num- 
ber of years in the Army naturally de- 
sires to have something to look forward 
to in the future ; and although it may be 
more expensive, I cannot help thinking, 
seeing that non-commissioned officers 
are the back-bone of the Army, that it 
would be worth while to incur the ex- 
pense of offering inducements to retain 
a limited number of non-commissioned 
officers, instead of being thrown back, as 
in many instances, upon young men of 
insufficient position for the work pressed 
uponthem. Theonly waytohavean Army 
fit for foreign service is either to formand 
maintain an effective Army of old soldiers, 
taking your chance of going into the 
open market to recruit it, or to enlarge 
your Reserves by passing men gradually 
through the Army into it. The propo- 
sition was that there should be 25 per 
cent of old soldiers in all the regiments; 
but if you cannot get people to enlist 
for long service, you must take them for 
short; and, in fact, we have had to fall 
back on the system of recruiting entirely 
for short service, with the provision that 
those who go in for short service should be 
able at a certain period to go in for the 
longer service. We are all animated 
by the same object, and I trust that 
the recommendations of the Committee 
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which is to be appointed will lead to an 
improvement in the working of the pre- 
sent system. 

Viscounr CARDWELL was glad to 
acknowledge that the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Cranbrook) had given the plan 
of his Predecessors most cordial support; 
and the Report of the Brigade Depot 
Committee, which he appointed, con- 
tained much information of value to all 
interested in the subject. He ag_2ed 
with all that had been said by his noble 
Friend opposite (Viscount Bury), and 
concurred with the illustrious Duke (the 
Duke of Cambridge) that there should 
be statutory power to volunteer from the 
Reserves into an Army like that now 
engaged in Colonial service, if statu- 
tory power was necessary. That ap- 
peared to be a proper way of meeting 
the difficulty. There was now on the 
Table of the other House a Bill to effect 
that object. There were now 38,000 
men in the Reserve, and they might be 
confidently appealed to to increase 
the Army. He would be delighted if 
the new Committee, composed of such 
able men, should be able to suggest 
other means than those which had been 
suggested by the Committee of 1876. 
All he could say was that he relied 
upon the Government to support the 
scheme of which they had now testified 
their approval, and he hoped they would 
never see a return to that state of 
things which existed in the tine of the 
Crimean War, and of which the Com- 
mission appointed in 1867 gave such a 
lamentable account. The youth of the 
recruits in Lord Raglan’s time, and also 
in Lord Dalhousie’s time, everyone 
knew. But the recruits now were of a 
very different quality, and, as his noble 
Friend opposite had said, they were 
material upon which they could rely 
for splendid service. The difference be- 
tween having men too old and men too 
young ‘was this—that men too young 
had a great deal'of vitality and activity 
in’ them, which could not be ‘said of 
men too old. However, by availing 
themselves of volunteers from the Re- 
serves, they might fill the ranks with 
older soldiers than they had at present, 
and then they would have a powerful 
Army. 

Lorp TRURO said a few words in 
reply which were inaudible, 


House adjourned at Eight o'clock, till 
Petcccnw. thelek o’clock. 
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Poplar, and Great Peter Street, Westminster,) 
Improvement Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion * [175]; Local Government Provisional 
Order (Cartworth) * [158]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Castleton by Roch- 
dale, &c.)* [160]; Consolidated Fund 
(No. 3) *. 

Committee — Report — Public Health (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (Bothwell) * [152]; Valua- 
tion of Lands and Assessments (Scotland) 

144]. 

Whasanee as amended—Parliamentary Burghs 
(Scotland) * [97]; Dispensaries (Ireland) * 
[66]; Hares (Ireland) * [165]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—“No— 
PERSIA — RETIREMENT OF THE 
BRITISH MINISTER.—QUESTION. 


GenveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Minister at the Court of 
Persia is about to retire; and, if so, 
whether the Government will, in any 
new appointment, provide for the duties 
of that Mission being carried on by an 
Officer in direct communication with the 
Viceroy of India, and by an Officer ex- 
perienced in Asiatic life and action ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I understand that the Minister 
at the Court of Persia has retired, and 
that his successor has not yet been de- 
signated. The late Minister was always 
in direct communication with the Vice- 
roy of India. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT, SEC. 27—THE 
PRISONS BOARD—MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is 
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true that the Irish Prisons Board has, 
by declaring vacant the office of medi- 
cal officer in various prisons, virtually 
dismissed from that office those surgeons 
of county infirmaries who have up to 
this filled it and performed its duties 
hitherto without remuneration, and in 
many cases for a great number of years ; 
though now for the first time the office 
is to be made remunerative; whether 
this is in accordance with either the 
letter or the spirit of the Prisons Act 
(Ireland), s. 27; and, in any case, 
whether he will urge the Prisons Board 
to reconsider or modify an order which 
may entail great hardship on a most 
deserving class of county officials ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have al- 
ways understood that the intention was 
to re-appoint the former holders of these 
offices. As, however, I find there is 
some doubt as to the law, I have re- 
ferred the matter to the Law Officers for 
their opinion. 


Disturbances.— Questions. 


IRELAND—RELIGIOUS DISTURBANCES 
AT OMEY ISLAND, COUNTY GALWAY. 


QUESTIONS. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ERRINGTON: Sir. before the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macart- 
ney) puts the Question which stands in 
his name on the Paper, I would ask you, 
Whether it is in accordance with the 
usage of the House and the public con- 
venience that Questions should be asked 
bearing closely on matters which are at 
present the subject of criminal proceed- 
ings, at the risk of prejudicing those 

roceedings ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thereis no positive 
Order on this matter; but Questions are 
not usually put in this House on matters 
which are the subject of criminal pro- 
ceedings. There may be occasions, how- 
ever, when such liberty should be given, 
and I leave it to the discretion of the 
hon. Member for Tyrone whether he will 
put the Question. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I do not wish 
to do anything contrary to the Rules of 
the House. I understood that the 
criminal proceedings had been con- 
cluded. [Major Notan: No.| Yes. 
But my Question does not bear on the 
facts of the case thus investigated, but 
is with regard to matters which took 
place before and since the riots, and in 
reference to which nobody is accused, 
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I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether itis true, as stated in the 
‘Dublin Daily Express” of April 21st, 
that on the 15th of April, when thirty- 
nine persons were summoned before the 
magistrates at Clifden, in the county of 
Galway, for riot and unlawful assembly 
near Omey Island, on the 2nd, 4th, 
and 28rd of March, the fact was elicited, 
on cross-examination by Mr. Henderson 
(the priest’s solicitor), that the magis- 
trate had actually asked the same 
Roman Catholic clergyman who was 
summoned for riot on March 2nd to 
assist in preserving peace in the district 
on April 3rd; whether it is true, as 
stated in the ‘‘ Dublin Evening Mail” 
of April 18th, that during the trial Dean 
M‘Manus and several priests, sitting 
together below one of the jury benches, 
repeated in an audible tone the evidence 
to be taken down by the clerk ; whether 
it is true that, since the discharge of the 
persons accused of said riots and unlaw- 
ful assemblies, the Protestant children 
attending the National Schools in that 
neighbourhood have been hooted and 
pelted with stones, and that Miss 
‘Walshe, the Irish Church Mission teacher 
at Errismore, was assaulted on her 
way home on the evening of the Ist of 
May by a number of women with their 
faces covered who were lying in wait 
for her, who seized her, tore her clothes, 
and cut her head, leaving herin a faint- 
ing condition; and, whether any steps 
have been or are intended to be taken 
to prevent Her Majesty’s Protestant 
subjects in that part of Ireland from 
the persistent persecution to which for 
some time past they have been and 
still are exposed ? 

Mr. ERRINGTON: Before that 
Question is answered, I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the question of the honourable 
Member for Tyrone, Whether, in taking 
steps for the due protection of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Protestant subjects in Connemara 
‘‘from the persistent persecution to 
which,” as alleged, ‘‘they have been 
and are still exposed,’’ he will consider 
the justice of also protecting Her Ma- 
jesty’s Catholic subjects in that part of 
Ireland from the provocation to which 
they have been long exposed from the 
proceedings of certain proselytising so- 
cieties, which wound the religious feel- 
ings of the population and tend to pro- 
duce breaches of the peace ? 


Mr. Macartney 


Lreland— Religious 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. O'DONNELL: I also have a 


Question to ask, and it is unnecessary to 
say that I ask it without any sectarian 
feeling. I wish to ask the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, with reference to 
the Question of the honourable Member 
for Tyrone, Whether the Government is 
aware that the so-called ‘‘ Irish Church 
Missions to Roman Catholics” in the 
West of Ireland are conducted by means 
of the publishing of placards and the 
distribution of tracts in which Catholics 
are invited to become ‘‘ Christians,” and 
the deepest convictions of a Catholic 
people are grossly insulted ; whether 
his attention has been called to the con- 
duct of the agents of these Missions, 
who, it is complained, thrust upon the 
Catholic peasantry statements that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is “a sacrilegious 
mummery,” the respect paid to Saints 
‘‘a blasphemous idolatry,’ confession 
‘a system of vice,” and similar provo- 
cations ; whether it has been brought to 
his notice that these agents are in the 
habit of seeking out needy peasant fami- 
lies, and offering victuals and money as 
the price of conversion; and, whether 
the Government will cause an investiga- 
tion to be made, for the purpose of pre- 
venting conduct designed to provoke to 
breaches of the peace, although osten- 
sibly pursued under cover of zeal for 
religion ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, it is mani- 
festly impossible to deal fully with this 
subject within the limits of a reply to 
Questions; but, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the facts of the case 
are given with substantial aceuracy in 
the Question of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney). 
With reference to the Questions of the 
other hon. Members, I believe that in 
some instances placards of a very objec- 
tionable character have been made use 
of by some of the agents of the Church 
Missions, though I am glad to learn that 
this practice has been discountenanced 
by the responsible heads of the move- 
ment. Now, as to the course pursued 
by the Government, I must point out 
that we have no jurisdiction over what 
is termed proselytizing, or the distribu- 
tion of alms. [‘‘ What?” ] I see I must 
spell the word alms, and explain that 
we have nothing to do with gifts of 
what are alluded to as victuals and 
money; and, therefore, our duty is 
simply to put down disturbances by 
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whatever party they may be created. 
With this object, a force of 100 constabu- 
lary was sent into the district, and will 
be maintained there at the cost of the 
inhabitants as long as its presence may 
be deemed necessary. Legal proceed- 
ings were instituted against the leading 
participators in these discreditable pro- 
ceedings, and a similar course will be 
adopted against any persons who may 
be guilty of any attempt to disturb the 
public peace in future. 

Mr. CALLAN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether these objec- 
tionable placards have in any one single 
instance been publicly discountenanced 
by the leader of the Irish Church Mis- 
sion party; and, if so, when and 
where ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I have reason 
to believe that the exhibition of any 
placard of an irritating character has 
been discountenanced by those persons 
who are responsible for the conduct of 
the Mission. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I am 
sure the House will indulge me for a 
moment, for I live in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the place where these 
occurrences took place. I beg to say to 
the House, and to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that to my certain knowledge 
the zeal of certain persons ostensibly 
connected with this Society—or, at any 
rate, sympathizing with it—has led 
them to undertake the distribution of 
tracts. [‘‘Order!”] I will conclude 
with a Motion, Sir, for this is really a 
very serious matter. The locality in 
which these events occurred is inhabited 
by some of the poorest of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. They are almost every 
one of them Roman Catholics, and there 
is carried on in their district a system 
of distributing tracts of the character 
mentioned in the Question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Longford (Mr. 
Errington), which tracts, and post-cards 
as well, are systematically sent to the 
priests as well as to the people; and 
when it has happened, as unfortunately 
occurred on a recent occasion, that 
there have been disturbances through 
these poor people finding their reli- 
gious feelings outraged, they are sub- 
jected to all the pains and penalties of 
the law, as the right hon. Gentleman 
says they are to be now. They are the 
poorest — without exception, the very 
poorest—individuals in Her Majesty’s 
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Dominions ; and they are now called 
upon to bear the expense of about 120 
police, who have been distributed 
through these wilds. I will take an 
early opportunity of asking the sense of 
the House of Commons as to whether it 
is just or right that these expenses 
should fall on these unfortunate people. 
It is the duty of the Executive to keep 
order in all parts of the country; and it 
is a new law, which is not carried out in 
this country, that the expense should be 
thrown on the people of the district for 
keeping up the police, who ought al- 
ways to be maintained there if their 
protection is needed. I beg, in con- 
clusion, to move the adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Motion ? 

Mr. CALLAN: I will second it. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to say specifically if 
he has any authority for the statement 
which he has just made; and, if so, 
what authority ? Within the last three 
months of my residence in Dublin, three 
placards were put in at my door as I 
was standing at my library window. 
They were put in the letter-box. I saw 
the man do it, and then I saw him go 
and place a similar three in the letter- 
box of the late Mr. Butt, andI saw him 
put three more in at the door of the 
Loretto Convent. I then collared tho 
vagabond, and inflicted summary chas- 
tisement on the spot. I have the pla- 
cards in my possession; and I would like 
to know whether the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
who supports the Irish Church Mission, 
will disavow and disown these discredit- 
able and disgraceful practices. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I have no in- 
formation on the subject, except such as 
has reached me through the Press, or 
by means of Questions asked and discus- 
sions raised in this House. If the hon. 
Gentleman desires to know what is the 
impression produced on my mind by 
this information, I can only say that 
I think that what has happened will be 
remembered when hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site again put forward, as I have heard 
them urge, pleas on the score of religious 


liberty. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY : The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway speaks of the propriety 
of throwing the cost of extra police upon 
the people in one part of the country. 
I know that when disturbances take 
place in the North of Ireland, and extra 
constabulary are sent down, they are 
charged to the county, and the Govern- 
ment do not have to pay for them. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: What I 
said was, that that does not happen in 
England. 

Masor NOLAN: I wish the public 
to know the facts. I can speak froma 
knowledge of 20 or 25 years, for I have 
property in the district, and I know 
within my own knowledge, having heard 
many things on the spot, that, from 20 
years ago down certainly to within the 
last four or five years, there has been a 
constant system of offering children 
clothes and food, and, in some cases, I 
believe, money—but I am not sure as 
to money—on condition of their chang- 
ing their faith. Well, there are people 
in London who contribute to the Irish 
Church Mission, and they should make 
up their minds as to whether they wish 
for these disturbances, or consider whe- 
ther that is a right and proper means 
of influencing the religious feelings of 
the people by giving them food and 
clothing on condition that they change 
their faith. Of course, these disturbances 
were extremely wrong; but I believe 
that those who read the evidence will 
see that they originated, in the first in- 
stance, in the action of a Protestant 
schoolmaster. I know that that is con- 
tested—I donot wish to speak with autho- 
rity—but there is no doubt whatever 
of asystem of wholesale bribery going 
on. ‘There has never been the slightest 
feeling against the Protestants; but there 
has been, at different times, a strong 
feeling against this system of prosely- 
tizing by means of money or money’s 
worth. What has happened is, of course, 
very much to be regretted ; but, at the 
same time, the people who subscribe the 
money for the purpose of converting the 
children, sometimes the parents, ought 
to be held in some measure responsible 
for the disturbances which occur. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I would remind 
hon. Gentlemen that they will find 
in the Liverpool papers of a year ago 
letters from English Protestant clergy- 
men who went into these districts, and 
who had these circulars put into their 
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hands; and one of these clergymen de- 
clared that if he had received one of 
these placards, outraging his own reli- 
gious convictions, he could not have re- 
strained his feelings, even if they had 
led him into violence. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) has not 
answered the Question as to whether 
any investigation will take place. This 
is a matter concerning the peace of a 
very large district, and in which the 
facts are disputed. I altogether take 
exception to the manner in which the 
Government has treated the subject ; and 
I venture to’say that if an incendiary 
Catholic society were to extend its opera- 
tions to an English Protestant town, and 
were to hand about tracts and send round 
agents using the most foul-mouthed 
language with regard to the Protestant 
religion and its rites and doctrines, Her 
Majesty’s Government would go a long 
way beyond merely quartering an extra 
force of constabulary in the district, and 
would consider whether the Catholic 
society had or not been guilty of the 
offence of provoking breach of the peace. 
It is all very well to speak of respect for 
the law, and of the necessity of avoiding 
outrage; but human nature is human 
nature in Ireland as in England. In 
England, conduct on the part of Catholics 
like that of these most unworthy Pro- 
testants in Ireland would have led to 
riots, and those riots would necessitate 
the serious attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the Catholics of the West, or 
of any other part of Ireland, will put up 
with these continual outrages on their 
religion; and, though they may commit 
a legal crime, their natural resentment 
will receive the warm sympathy of a 
vast majority of their countrymen—the 
honest and free-thinking — wherever 
such outrages may be repeated. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POST OFFICE—THE NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL POST CARD.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Post- 
master General, If the new. Interna- 
tional Post Card issued by his Depart- 
ment, headed ‘‘ Great Britain,’ is in- 
tended to be available for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and, if so, is there any reason for not 
correctly printing the fact ? 
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Lorp JOHN MANNERS : The new 
International Post Card is intended to 
apply to the whole of the United King- 
dom. The reason why it was headed 
‘‘Great Britain” was that, in the Con- 
vention agreed to last year in Paris, the 
United Kingdom is styled Great Britain 
all through, and not Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Post Office has simply 
followed the designation contained in 
that document. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked, Whether the 
noble Lord’s Department would not call 
the attention of the Government to the 
inaccuracy, and ask them when the 
practice commenced of making the term 
“Great Britain” cover Great Britain 
and Ireland in negotiations and Conven- 
tions with foreign nations ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I have not 
thought it necessary to call the attention 
of the Government to the matter; but if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman attaches 
any importance to it I shall be very glad 
to do so. 


SCOTLAND — RELIGIOUS DISTURB- 
ANCES AT DUNDEE.—QUESTION. 
Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 

tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that recently serious 
excitement and rioting were caused at 
Dundee by the appearance on public 
platforms of a person representing him- 
self to be an ex-priest of the Catholic 
Church engaged in exposing the miscon- 
duct of the Catholic Olergy; whether 
the person in question was in the habit 
of mimicking in the most offensive man- 
ner the most sacred rites of the Catholic 
religion, such as the ceremony of the 
Mass as performed by the officiating 
priest ; whether, after much bad feeling 
had been excited, it was not discovered 
that the pretended ex-priest had never 
belonged to any Catholic Ministry, but 
was an ex-convict, who some years pre- 
viously had been found guilty in Canada 
of a disgraceful offence ; and, whether, 
to prevent such abuse of the rights of 
religious discussion, some provision 
would be introduced; as in the Indian 
Penal Code, against gross and scanda- 
lous insults to the religious beliefs en- 
tertained by large sections of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 

son): Sir, I have to inform the hon. 
Member that I have made inquiry into 
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this matter, and I regret to state that I 
found that there did take place in Dun- 
dee some disgraceful exhibitions of the 
nature he describes. The chief actor in 
them described himself as an ex-priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church. I am 
informed that it is doubtful whether 
he ever held that position; but I have 
it on the authority of his own admis- 
sion, and that is the only evidence I 
possess, that he was recently convicted 
in Canada of an attempt to commit a 
disgraceful offence. The law of Scot- 
land, now that we know how the matter 
stands, is quite sufficient to meet such 
cases, and I trust to be able to give such 
instructions as will prevent the repetition 
of such a scandal. 


INDIA—THE FOUR AND A-HALF PER 
CENT LOAN ALLOTMENT. 


QUESTION. 


Stir CHARLES MILLS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
he can give any particulars regarding 
the allotment of the Four-and-a-half per 
cent. Loan offered for subscription in 
India ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPI, in reply, said, 
that the amount tendered was for 6 
crores, 70 lakhs of rupees, while the 
amount accepted was 4 crores, 5 lakhs, 
at the average rate of 943. 


ARMY—THE 58tu REGIMENT—FOREIGN 
SERVICE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it be 
the intention of the Government to send 
the 58th Regiment, now serving at the 
Cape, direct to India upon the conclu- 
sion of the Zulu War; whether the 
58th Regiment has been only five years 
in England after ten years’ service in 
India; and, whether, after the last re- 
turn home of that Regiment, it was not 
despatched on foreign service before 
its full time in England was com- 
pleted ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
it was not the present intention of the 
Government to send the 58th Regiment 
to India. That regiment had been 
9 vears 8 months in India, and 4 years 
11 months at home. It had not been 
sent on foreign service before the proper 
time, though the exigencies of the Ser- 
vice had curtailed the period of its stay 
in England. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE—THE TEA AND EAST 
INDIA DEPARTMENTS—DEFECTIVE 
SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is the case, 
as stated in the ‘‘ Sanitary Record” of 
the 16th May, that a report has been 
made to the Treasury by the Office of 
Works on the defective sanitary arrange- 
ments of the Tea and Kast India De- 
partment Offices in the Custom House ; 
and, if so, whether the Treasury in- 
tend taking any action in the matter ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, the improvements sug- 
gested by a Report made in May, 1878, 
on the Tea Department at the Custom 
House had been carried out. After the 
Estimates for this year had been pre- 
pared—in fact, only on the 18th of April 
—a fresh application was made for im- 
proved accommodation in that Depart- 
ment, in which the statement was again 
made of unhealthiness. As this fresh 
application appeared to have been made 
more with a view to providing extra 
comfort than an improvement in the 
sanitary condition, and as it was over- 
crowding rather than unhealthiness that 
had to be dealt with, the application had 
been postponed in order to avoid a Sup- 
plementary Estimate. He could assure 
the hon. Member that it would not be 
lost sight of in the preparation of next 
year’s Estimates. 


SOUTH AMERICA—CHILI AND PERU— 
THE HOSTILITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any information other than 
that which has already appeared in the 
newspapers has reached the Foreign 
Office respecting the war now going on 
between Chili and Peru; and, whether 
any intervention by way of mediation 
is possible on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the information 
which has been received at the Foreign 
Office is similar to that which has ap- 
peared in the public journals. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have tendered to 
both belligerents their good offices, with 
the view toa settlement of their disputes. 
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COURTS OF JUSTICE BUILDING ACT 
1865 (AMENDMENT) ACT—INCREASE 
OF FEES UPON SUITORS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HERSOHELL asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a state- 
ment showing approximately what would 
be the annual sum to be levied under 
“‘The Courts of Justice Building Act, 
1865 (Amendment) Act,” on the suitors 
in the next twenty-five years, in the 
shape of an increase of fees, and what 
per-centage of increase on the present 
fees would result. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that the annual sum to be 
levied under the Courts of Justice Build- 
ing Act, 1865, Amendment Act might 
be approximately stated at some £35,000 
a-year, as far as could be seen at pre- 
sent; but he feared it would be impos- 
sible as yet to say what percentage of 
increase on present fees would result, 
because the ‘Bill now before the House 
would spread that increase over a much 
larger area than that on which it would 
fall under the law as it stood. 


METROPOLIS—STATE OF REPAIR OF 
PUBLIC ROADS.—QUESTION. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether the streets and roads 
of the Metropolis are under any 
general Government supervision; and 
whether complaints have reached him of 
the bad condition of many of the Metro- 
politan roads in consequence of the indif- 
ferent materials used in their repair, and 
especially from the use of the circular 
pebble and gravel instead of broken 
stone, and of lumps of much larger size 
than those of two-inch diameter inva- 
riably adopted by Mr. Macadam in his 
construction of roads. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG : Sir, 
the streets and roads of the Metropolis 
are not under Government supervision, 
nor are they under the supervision of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. They 
are under the supervision of the respec- 
tive Vestries and District Boards of the 
Metropolis. As regards complaints of 
indifferent materials, I do not recollect 
any complaint as to circular pebble and 
gravel instead of broken stone ; but now 


and then I have had complaints of the 
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bad state of the roads in the Metropolis, 
and whenever I have had such com- 
plaints I have always taken care that 
they were forwarded to the Vestries or 
District Boards responsible for the pro- 
per maintenance of the roads. I have 
also taken care that the representatives 
of those districts who are on the Metro- 
politan Board should have notice given 
them, so that they might see into the 
matter. 


“THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANIES ” — PURCHASE 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM ELEC- 
TRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY — 
CHARGE OF FRAUD. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FORTESCUE HARRISON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If his attention has been called to an 
article headed ‘‘The Government and 
the Telegraph Companies,” which ap- 
peared in ‘‘ Capital and Labour” on the 
9th instant, in which it is stated that a 
memorial has been sent to the Lords of 
the Treasury containing grave charges 
against certain persons therein named in 
connection with the acquisition by the 
Government of the United Kingdom 
Electric Telegraph Company in 1869, 
and asserting, amongst other things, 
that by the award made in that transac- 
tion the revenues of the country were 
defrauded tothe extent of over £400,000; 
and, whether it is true that a memorial 
of this nature has been received by the 
Lords of the Treasury; and, if so, 
whether he will lay a Copy of it upon 
the Table of the House, together with 
the reply of the Government thereto ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: A Memorial has been sub- 
mitted to the Treasury, asserting that 
the Government has been defrauded of 
more than £400,000 in respect of the 
award for the acquisition of the United 
Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company, 
and they have also received a sworn de- 
claration denying the truth of the alle- 
gation. A considerable part of the sub- 
ject-matter of the Memorial does not 
concern the Government; but I have 
caused an investigation to be made into 
that portion which does concern the Go- 
vernment, and there will be no objection 
to laying on the Table the Report I have 
received on that part of the subject. I 
think it would be objectionable to make 
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Parliament the vehicle for publishing 
statements that do not concern the Go- 
vernment. 


Question. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND—THE NEW 
UNIVERSITY—ISSUE OF A CHARTER 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If, in view of 
the possibility of the advisers of the 
Crown recommending an exercise of the 
prerogative in the issue of a charter of 
anew University in the North of Eng- 
land, he will arrange that an oppor- 
tunity shall be previously given to this 
House of expressing an opinion thereon? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he feared he 
could not make opportunities for the dis- 
cussion by the House of the scheme for 
the proposed new University ; butthehon. 
Member would have it in his power, if 
he thought right, to move an Address to 
the Crown on the subject. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—BASES OF 
PEACE.—OBSERVATION. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trpz EXCHE- 
QUER: It may be of interest to the 
House that I should mention that the 
Government have received a communi- 
cation from the Viceroy of India, stating 
that the bases of peace have been arrived 
at with the Ameer Yakoob Khan. 


SOUTH AFRICA—NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
THE BOERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
a Question, of which I have not had an 
opportunity of giving him Notice, but 
which, if he would prefer it, I shall be 
eontent if he will answer to-morrow. 
On Saturday, there appeared in one of 
the daily newspapers a document pro- 
fessing to be a despatch from Sir Bartle 
Frere, in regard to the Memorial of the 
Boers. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether he can tell the 
House if such a despatch has been re- 
ceived, and, if so, whether he will lay it 
on the Table of the House ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, Ihave not received any such de- 
spatech. On the 24th of April, Sir Bartle 
Frere telegraphed from Pretoria that 
Copies of the correspondence between 
himself and the Boers would be sent by 
the next mail ; but he made no reference 
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to this despatch, which is dated April 
17. Of course, however, it may be 
authentic; and, if itis so, its publication 
in South Africa before it reached me 
might beaccounted for by Sir Bartle Frere 
having shown it to the Boer Committee, 
to ascertain whether they were satisfied 
with it asa summary of their arguments. 


AFGHANISTAN AND ZULULAND—THE 
WARS—NUMBER OF BRITISH TROOPS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WADDY gave Notice that on 
Thursday he would ask the Secretary of 
State for War to state the number of 
British Forces of all arms now engaged 
in the prosecution of Wars in Afghan- 
istan and Zululand respectively, includ- 
ing in each case the troops actually under 
orders. 

Coronet STANLEY said, it might 
save inconvenience, if he said at once 
that he did not think he could give any 
information with regard to the troops 
employed in India. He was not sure 
that he had the innformation, or the 
means of procuring it; but, if he had, of 
course he would produce it with the rest. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
asked, Whether, in the probable event 
of the discussion on the Indian Budget 
lasting more than one night, the Go- 
vernment would take the adjourned de- 
bate on the following Monday, or make 
arrangements forcontinuingiton Friday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he must consult 
with his Colleagues before giving an 
answer. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
When the second reading of the Univer- 
sity Education (Ireland) Bill would be 
taken? 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he had 
every reason to believe that it would be 
the first Order of the Day on Wednes- 
day; and, if so, he intended to proceed 
with it on that day. 

Dr. CAMERON asked, Whether the 
second reading of the Banking and 
Joint Stock Companies Bill would be 
taken before Whitsuntide ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not give an answer 
to the Question at that moment. 


Str Michael Hicks-Beach 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—o 0 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
[ Progress, | 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Cxiass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) £56,706, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges, agreed to. 


(2.) £162,444, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Ex- 
penses, &c. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it would be well if the Govern- 
ment would inform the Committee what 
steps were being taken to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee which had inquired into this sub- 
ject. Economy ought to be effected in 
this matter; and when the present Go- 
vernment came into Office they had an 
opportunity of effecting economy in the 
Administrative Department of the Courts 
of Justice. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the Committee that, as long back 
as 1873, a Committee of the House was 
appointed to inquire into the Civil Ser- 
vice Expenditure. The Committee exa- 
mined into the various Legal Depart- 
ments in the country, the administration 
of which cost £1,750,000. After re- 
viewing the evidence they had received, 
the Committee considered that all the 
Legal Establishments were unduly ex- 
pensive; and they reported that, not 
only were there ample fields for economy, 
but also great need for improvement in 
the administrative arrangements; in 
fact, in their opinion, great service would 
be rendered to the public by a re- 
organization of the Administrative De- 
partment. Two years after that Report, 
he had the honour to bring this subject 
before the House, and he was assured by 
the Secretary to the Treasury that it was 
engaging the attention of the Treasury. 
On looking at this Estimate, it was im- 
possible to observe that any results had 
ensued from the attention which the 
Secretary to the Treasury then promised 
to give to the matter. He hoped that, 
after this long interval, the Government 
would do all in their power to put into 
effect the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. At the present time, economy 
was so very requisite, and it would be 
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well that this opportunity should not be 
lost. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that what he promised last year 
had not been lost sight of. On the dis- 
cussion of this Estimate last year the 
noble Lord called attention to the facts 
he had now re-stated ; and in answer he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) could only 
say that a Departmental Committee 
had been appointed, and were about to 
investigate the matter at once. He was 
happy to say that the Departmental Com- 
mittee had reported, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor had prepared a Bill on the strength 
of the Report of that Committee, in which 
he proposed to deal with the whole of 
the recommendations made for the re- 
organization of the Offices under this 
particular head. He trusted that that 
Bill would shortly be introduced, and 
that, in the interest of economy, the 
House would pass it into law. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £147,768, to complete the sum 
for the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, agreed to. 

(4.) £52,809, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer Divisions of the High Court 
of Justice, agreed to. 

(5.) £78,228, to complete the sum for 
the Probate, &c. Registries of the High 
Court of Justice, agreed to. 

(6.) £9,375, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Registry of the High 
Court of Justice, agreed to. 

(7.) £10,110, to complete the sum for 
the Wreck Commission, agreed to. 

(8.) £31,542, to complete the sum for 
the London Bankruptcy Court, agreed to. 

(9.) £366,679, to complete the sum for 
County Courts. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, that the 
Lords had before them a Bill dealing 
with the administration of justice through 
the means of the County Courts, brought 
in, he believed, at the instance of the 
Lord Chancellor. That Bill had not yet 
come down to this House. He begged to 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General whether there was a 
probability of that Bill, which would, or, 
at least, ought, to materially affect this 
Vote, coming down to this House with 
any chance of it being passed this 
Session ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) said, that the Bill to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred had 
come down to this House, and would be 
introduced almost immediately. It was 
a question of some little difficulty whe- 
ther the Bill had any chance of passing 
this Session. If it were not opposed, no 
doubt it would be passed; but if it were 
opposed, he feared its chances of passing 
this Session would not be very great. He 
hoped the Bill would receive a consider- 
able amount of approbation; and, that 
being so, they would pass it this Session. 

Mr. WHITWELL was glad to see 
that his hon. and learned Friend was 
hopeful in respect to the Bill. The Bill, 
which had been introduced from time to 
time in this House by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Norwood), had not had the oppor- 
tunity of being passed; and, of course, 
he was quietly and honourably waiting 
until he could put his Bill into competi- 
tion with that passed in the other House. 
He feared, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment measure would not make much 
progress until the Bills were referred to 
a Select Committee. It was a singular 
fact that in this year’s Estimate there 
appeared a large increase in the ex- 
penses for conveyance of persons com- 
mitted. Was that owing to the expen- 
diture incurred under the administration 
of the new Prisons Act, or why should 
a very large increase take place in this 
respect? If the Estimate were correct, 
the increase in the expenses for convey- 
ance of persons committed by the County 
Courts was £2,510. If an increase ap- 
peared in the number of persons com- 
mitted, it would be a fact to be regretted. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought that an explanation would be 
found in the increase of the County 
Court business. They found that a 
greater number of cases were dealt with 
by the County Courts; and, therefore, 
they saw a proportionate increase in the 
expenses. Every year showed a steady 
increase in the amount of work done by 
the County Courts. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“Thatasum, not exceeding £4,518, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1880, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Office of Land Registry.” 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 


his impression was that the Land Regis- 
tration Department practically did no 
work at all; it was, in fact, one of those 
unfortunate failures of Law Reform. 
He believed that the cause of the failure 
was that land registration was a kind of 
permissive legislation; but he did not 
intend to go into that argument. He 
believed that land registration would 
not be successful until they made it 
compulsory ; but, of course, they knew 
there were influences at work to resist a 
policy of that kind. But they must deal 
with the matter as it was; and they had 
got, in point of fact, a large staff to do 
practically little or no work at all. Un- 
less he heard to the contrary from his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General, 
he must incline to the impression that 
there was not more work than one 
Registrar could do. They had a Regis- 
trar receiving £2,500 a-year; and it was 
really absurd, in the existing state of 
the Court, to have an Assistant Regis- 
trar at £1,500. This was a matter in 
which a piece of practical economy might 
be effected ; and, really, considering the 
quantity of work done, it was simply 
ludicrous to have an Assistant Registrar 
and three clerks. He had no desire to 
disturb the distinguished gentleman 
who held the office of Registrar ; but to 
maintain so large a staff to do so small 
an amount of work was simply a waste 
of public money. One Registrar, at a 
very small salary, and without a single 
clerk, ought to do all the work required 
of him. He hoped they might hear 
from the Government that there would 
be some endeavour to effect economy in 
this instance, unless there was some 
chance that this Office would have more 
work to do. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Jonn Hotxer) said, this question was 
before the House last Session, and there 
was considerable discussion in respect to 
land registration. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire(Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) moved for a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the subject, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman imagined 
that he had hit upon a scheme for 
obviating all difficulty, and for mak- 
ing land registration a very useful in- 
stitution. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman nominated the Committee. It 
was one of great importance, being 
composed of Gentlemen of great expe- 
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rience, and they had considered and in- 
vestigated the question from that time 
to the present. The Report of the 
Committee had not been presented ; but 
he believed that it would be in a short 
time. He should be glad if the Com- 
mittee had hit on any mode of making 
the registration of land effective. He 
knew they had examined witnesses from 
Treland and Scotland, where it was said 
that an excellent system of land regis- 
tration prevailed ; and it might be found, 
when the Report of the Committee was 
published, that some scheme was devised 
for making the registration of land 
effective—that was to say, that some 
scheme could be adopted, under which 
the persons who were owners of land 
could be induced to place their titles 
upon the register; and if persons were 
so induced, no doubt the present staff in 
the Land Registration Office—indeed, 
a very considerably increased staff— 
would be required. His own opinion 
was that it would be very difficult to 
make any scheme for the registration of 
land absolutely effectual, and to cause 
it to be brought into anything like uni- 
versal use, unless they made registration 
compulsory. But he, for one, was not 
at all prepared to make registration of 
land compulsory. It was a very diffi- 
cult question. It might be said, on the 
one hand, that it would facilitate the 
transfer of land—perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, cheapen the transfer of land—yet, 
on the other hand, it would be a mea- 
sure which would savour of arbitrari- 
ness, because they would compel a man 
to disclose to the world his title when, 
perhaps, he might not wish to do so. 
That, under ordinary circumstances, 
seemed to be a great hardship upon the 
owners of property. He might be wrong 
in the view he took, and it might be by 
some other way than by making regis- 
tion of land compulsory that registra- 
tion of land could be made effectual. 
It had been suggested that instead of 
registering the titles for land it would 
be a wise and expedient thing to pro- 
vide for the registration of deeds through 
the country, and he did not think there 
would be any great difficulty in provid- 
ing such a scheme. However, without 
occupying more time, he would say that 
the whole system was examined by a 
very competent Committee, and the Re- 
port of that Committee would, in a very 
short time, be before the House, and 
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then the House would be able to judge 
whether matters could be so arranged as 
to make this land registration a more 
effectual Department than at present. 
His hon. and learned Friend was some- 
what in error in thinking there was no 
work for the gentlemen in that Office 
todo. The truth was that, under the 
Act of 1875, very few registrations had 
taken place; but under the Act of 1862 
—Sir Richard Bethell’s Act, he believed 
—a good many titles had been put upon 
the register. As those titles had to be 
dealt with, they occasioned a good deal 
of work, which had to be performed by 
those in this Office. He held in his 
hand a Return showing what had been 
done between the 2lst of February, 
1878, and the 14th of March, 1879. 
Under the Act of 1875 only 13 titles 
had been registered during that period 
—or rather, he believed, only six ap- 
plications had been made—at any rate, 
the value of the property which had been 
dealt with was altogether only £57,000 
odd. That was not much; and he con- 
fessed that under that Act very little 
seemed to have been done. The fact 
was thatthe Act was not compulsory, 
and persons did not resort toit. Under 
the Act of 1862 there had been placed 
upon the register—including transfers, 
changes, and so on—608 titles ; and, alto- 
gether, the value of the property dealt 
with was £1,288,000. His belief was 
that if these Acts worked thoroughly 
well, and if people did largely resort to 
registration of their titles, the present 
staff of the Department, instead of being 
excessive, would be inadequate. At all 
events, he would ask the Committee to 
pass the Vote until they had had an 
opportunity of considering the Report 
of the Committee. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, several years ago he asked why, 
considering the small amount of work 
which was done by this Department, the 
Government did not take care to require 
that the officers of it should be required 
to perform other duties for which they 
were qualified? He considered the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
utterly failed with the whole case. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had pointed 
out that, under the Act of 1875, they had 
dealt with property of the value of 
£57,000, and, under the Act of 1862, pro- 
perty of the value of £1,238,000.. Of 
course, that was no more than £60,000 
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a-year, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, having admitted that the 
£57,000 was a very small amount of 
property to have been dealt with, he 
must admit that this £60,000 a-year was 
not much more. The point which he 
wished to ask the Treasury was whether 
these officers were not to be more use- 
fully employed than they were now? 
He asked that the Government should 
look after the expenditure, and should 
see whether gentlemen drawing salaries 
might not be employed in taking up 
some part of the legal business in other 
Departments. He blamed the previous 
Government, just as much as the present 
Government, in the matter, and hoped 
to see more care exercised in future 
as to the employment of these gentle- 
men. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir William Harcourt) had done 
good service in bringing the question 
before the Committee. He listened 
attentively to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and he was bound to 
say it appeared to him that there was 
very little doing in this Department. 
He thought the House ought to have 
some better guarantee than they had at 
present of the work done in these 
Offices. It seemed to him that the law- 
yers were the only people whose busi- 
ness was not thoroughly scrutinized, and 
the money which was annually voted 
simply for the benefit of the Legal 
Profession. They were the only people 
who got any good out of the House. 
He thought the House ought to be 
particularly careful and cautious in 
seeing that they did not create any more 
of these new Offices, or else that they 
should be sure to attach to them some 
real work to be done. It might be 
urged that more work might come into 
this particular Office in the future; but 
the attention of the Government had 
been directed to this Office on previous 
occasions, and he hoped they would 
make some serious alterations in it next 
year, or else that the Committee would 
reduce the Vote. The House did not 
intend that these things should be per- 
petuated. There were other things be- 
sides this Department which were waiting 
for criticism ; but, as to this particular 
Office, he ventured to think that, unless 
more work was done next year, some 
great reduction ought to be made, 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 


Committee were very much indebted to 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
brought the subject under the notice of 
the Committee, and who did it in a man- 
ner which showed he had devoted to it 
considerable attention. He was bound 
to say the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had entirely failed in justifying 
the expenditure which the Committee 
were now considering. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman told them, with per- 
fect accuracy, what amount of business 
had been transacted, and he knew per- 
fectly well that was not sufficient to 
employ anything like the staff for which 
salaries were charged. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman told them that if 
certain things occurred possibly there 
might be more business in this Office; 
but he did not expect those things to 
occur. He said if registration were 
compulsory there would be more. No 
doubt, there would be; but this was not 
a question of compulsory registration ; 
and he might remind the Committee this 
Was a question which had gone on year 
after year. He thought the only way 
of dealing with these matters was to 
divide the Committee—that they should 
mark their sense of the extravagance of 
this Vote by proposing to reduce it. Of 
course, he was not going to move to re- 
duce it to what he thought it might 
safely be brought down to, or he should 
move a reduction of £3,000 or £4,000, 
but he proposed to reduce it by £1,000 ; 
and he assured the Committee that if 
they would give him a majority in 
favour of reducing the Vote by £1,000, 
they would do more by that majority 
than by any amount of discussion. He 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), that these 
legal charges seemed to be those over 
which the House had the least control, 
and in thinking there were other cases 
quite as bad as this. He took blame to 
himself for having inadvertently omitted 
to take notice of an item just now which 
was covered up by other Votes, and was 
passed in No. 3. Legal officers were 
appointed who drew large salaries, and 
did no work for them; and if it hap- 
pened that no notice was taken by a 
Member of the House the Vote was 
passed, although the matter might be 
one requiring the most careful attention. 
Something wassaid last yearaboutcertain 
legal officers, and he thought something 
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ought to be done with them by the Go- 
vernment. He alluded to the (fficial 
Referees, and he would call the attention 
of the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to the discussion which took place last 
year on that subject. With regard to 
the Vote now before the Committee, he 
moved to reduce it by £1,000, and he 
trusted the Committee would support 
him, as an indication to the Government 
that theycalled upon them to make some 
substantial alteration. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,518, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Land Registry.”’— 
(Mr. Rylands.) 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Committee on this occasion— 
whatever they might do in the future— 
would not agree to the reduction of the 
Vote. He could not help thinking the 
House was very much to blame when it 
passed Acts of Parliament necessitating 
expenses of this kind; although it was 
quite true that after the Acts were 
passed the expenses should be brought 
as low as possible. However, as to the 
Vote now before the Committee, they 
had been told by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General that a Re- 
port was forthcoming from the Select 
Committee. He thought it would be 
hardly courteous to that Committee if 
the House were to do that which might 
be directly opposed to its recommenda- 
tions. It was possible the Select Com- 
mittee might suggest a mode of throwing 
more work into the hands of those 
officers; but he deprecated a reduction 
of their salaries as long as they were 
allowed to remain as the administrative 
staff. He quite admitted that the ex- 
penses ought to be considered, and the 
Government had shown they had con- 
sidered the question by the appointment 
of a Committee. Certainly, if that Re- 
port was in the sense of what they 
thought at present, some alteration in 
the Vote must take place another year. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the House 
had already experience of the result 
of attempting to improve this Office. A 
Bill was brought in by the Lord Chan- 
cellor some years ago and passed, and 
then they were pressed to continue this 
Vote because of the probability that 
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there would be an increase in the work 
of the Office under that Act. That Act 
certainly had produced some increase; 
but how much? Virtually nothing. 
For the last 15 years they had been regis- 
tering estates to the amount of £60,000 
a-year, an amount which would only re- 
present a comparatively few estates, and 
for that they had been paying in ex- 
penses for this Office £5,000 a-year, or 
at the rate of nearly 10 per cent on 
the full value of the estate registered. 
When this Office was established they 
were told that its expenses would be met 
by the fees from owners who went to it 
in order to validate their titles. In the 
face of that assertion, let the Committee 
notice that the amount of estimated 
extra receipts for 1878-9 was £6, and 
for 1879-80 it was the same amount, 
while the whole amount of registration 
fees was £793. An Office, in fact, which 
cost the country £5,400, was yielding 
something like £800, and the balance 
repaid what the country contributed for 
the benefit of those who availed them- 
selves of the use of this Office. He did 
not think they should wait for the chance 
that a Report of a Committee now sitting 
upstairs might increase the work of this 
Office. No one could have ‘said more 
for the continuance of the Office than 
the hon. and learned Attorney General ; 
but he was sure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must feel—as everyone who 
had listened to the debate must also feel 
—that the Office had not done the work 
which was expected of it; that the House 
made a mistake when it established it, 
and that this expenditure ought really 
to be stopped. 

Mr. GREGORY thought the hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had been a little unfair in 
his remarks about lawyers, and he 
claimed to speak in this matter on 
public grounds. It was not for him 
to anticipate the result of the Report 
of the Committee now sitting up- 
stairs; but he thought it would be 
to throw a good deal more work’ upon 
this Office. If his clients were com- 
pelled'to register their deeds, he certainly 
should advise them to register their 
possessory titles also, for one would be 
but very little more expense than the 
other, and would give owners ali the 
advantages of a possessory title. For 


that reason, he believed that an increase 
in the registry of deeds would increase 
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the registry of titles also. In his opinion, 
the House itself was largely responsible 
for the failure of this Office. When 
the Land Transfer Bill was in Com- 
mittee, he and his hon. and learned 
the Member for Coventry (Sir Henry 
Jackson) raised a discussion about the 
operation of it; and if the proposition 
they then made had been carried out, 
he felt certain that it would have 
largely increased the usefulness of this 
Office. They suggested that, after'a cer- 
tain number of years, a person might 
take his title off the register and get, at 
the same time, a declaration of title. 
He was certain that many persons had 
been prevented from registering their 
titles by the apprehension that if they 
wanted subsequently to cut up their 
properties the registration would be a 
great source of expense. With reference 
to the expense of this Office, another 
course might be adopted. They had 
in Middlesex a registry of deeds, while 
this Office merely registered titles, and 
he did not see why these two Offices 
should not be amalgamated. He must 
add, also, that the fact that this Office 
had not had any work to do was not the 
fault of the officials, according to his 
experience, for, whenever he went there, 
he was received with the greatest polite- 
ness and courtesy. 

Mr. CHILDERS desired that the 
Committee should thoroughly under- 
stand the question before it—namely, 
whether a body of gentlemen who had 
had for 10 years next to nothing to do 
should be continued without reduction 
in numbers. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General had practically ad- 
mitted that these gentlemen had very 
little to do; but, on the other hand, they 
were told that a Committee which was 
about to report would probably make 
some recommendations which would give 
them something to do. He must say, in 
reference to that, that their practice in 
that House had not been to find work 
for public officers to do, but first to as- 
certain the work which required to be 
done, and then to see that officers were 
appointed to do it. The other system 
was putting the cart before the horse. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had given the officials of this depart- 
ment great credit for their affability and 
courtesy to him. But there was no won- 
der at that. The officials must have been 
delighted to see him, for he was one of 
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those rare visitors at their office, a pro- 
fessional gentleman with something for 
them to do. It had been suggested 
that this Office should be merged in the 
Office for the Registration of Deeds in 
Middlesex; but he would remind the 
Committee that of all offices this was 
about the least satisfactory. The Re- 
gistrarships were unqualified sinecures. 
In 1867, a Committee was appointed 
by Viscount Cranbrook to inquire into 
the working of that Office; but for 12 
years nothing had been done to remedy 
its abuses. He had not heard anything 
to justify the expenditure on the present 
Office, which could be reduced without 
the faintest risk of mischief. 

Mr. LOWTHIAN BELL seconded 
the Amendment. The formation of the 
Office seemed to have been a mistake; 
and, if so, as it was costing the country 
a great deal of money, it ought to be 
discontinued. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT did not 
think the arguments of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had at all touched the 
question at issue. They were asked to 
give the Office a fair trial, and they were 
told that the Select Committee would 
recommend some change. Butthen the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
told them himself that he was opposed 
to compulsory registration, so that work 
would not be found for the Office in that 
way. Then, again, an hon. Gentleman 
opposite had recommended the amalga- 
mation of the Registry of Deeds with 
the Registry of Titles. But for a Re- 
gistry of Deeds they did not require a 
Registrar at £2,500 a-year, and an 
Assistant Registrar at £1,500. For 
registration of titles a lawyer was neces- 
sary to examine the titles; but any 
clerk could undertake the management 
of an office for the registration of deeds. 
They were asked to give the Act a little 
longer trial; but he did not see why the 
money of the country should be spent 
on the hypothetical chance that some day 
this Office might be wanted. He would 
divide with the hon. Member for Burn- 


ley. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoxker) replied, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford was not completely exact in 
what he had said. He had not reported 
that this Office was really overwhelmed 
with work; but, at the same time, the 
Office did do a greater amount of work 
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than some hon. Members seemed to 
suppose. During to the period for which 
the last Return was made, property 
was dealt with of the value of over 
£1,283,000. According to his own 
view, the registration of titles could be 
of no use unless that registration were 
made compulsory, which, under our 
present system, was impracticable; but, 
on the other hand, many of his hon. 
Friends took a more hopeful view of the 
matter, and had suggested alterations 
which they thought would make this 
Office more efficient, and would bring in 
a great deal more work than it had at 
present. If the registration of deeds, 
which at present existed in Middlesex, 
were extended to the rest of the King- 
dom, undoubtedly a great deal more 
work would be thrown on this Office. It 
was proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) to 
lop the salaries of these clerks by 
£1,000 a-year, which, practically, meant 
that the officials should be made to suffer 
for the sins and omissions of Parlia- 
ment. It would be a wise thing, and a 
politic thing, to see how the Act worked 
after the new changes, and then, if it 
failed, let them propose to repeal the 
Act; but do not let them visit the de- 
fects and failures of the system upon 
the officers, who were not responsible 
for these faults, and who had done their 
best to carry out the Act. 

Mr. LOWE said, last year a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into 
this subject, and during last Session and 
the present one it had taken a great deal 
of evidence. It had now closed that 
work; and, as he understood from the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson), they were now en- 
gaged in considering their Report—if, 
indeed, they had not actually agreed 
upon it. He did not say what the Re- 
port of that Committee would be; but, 
under such circumstances, as a Member 
of that Committee, he must decline to 
to enter into the merits of the question 
now at issue. 

Mr. RAMSAY had so much desire to 
see an effective system of land registra- 
tion established in England that he 
should have very great hesitation in 
giving any vote which would do away 
with the system now in existence. But 
the statement now made showed that the 
system was wholly inoperative. There- 
fore, unless some assurance were given 
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them that, after 16 years’ experience of 
the present system of land registry, 
there would be some attempt at a change 
and at an improvement, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the rejection of the entire 
Vote. At present, there was simply a 
waste of money in this way to the extent 
of £5,400 a-year. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, they were told that now that the 
Government had had their attention 
drawn to this matter it was their 
bounden duty to see that something was 
done. He would suggest that the pro- 
per time to consider that matter would 
be when the Committee, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
had spoken, had sent in their Report. 
Then the House would be able to see 
what changes they recommended, and 
what alterations it was necessary to 
make. It certainly would not be fair 
for the Government to take the matter 
in hand before that time; nor did he 
think it would be fair either to turn 
round on these gentlemen and deprive 
them of their salaries because some hon. 
Members were of opinion that they had 
not sufficient to do. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD reminded the 
hon. Gentleman that the issue left to the 
Committee was simply the Motion to re- 
duce these salaries by £1,000; and the 
justification for that step was the fact 
that though all these gentlemen enjoyed 
large salaries they had, practically, 
nothing to do. It was not proposed to 
deprive them of their salaries, which 
would be most unfair, but only to lessen 
them by about 20 per cent. He opposed 
this Vote, for the reason that he op- 
posed the Acts which constituted the 
Office. Even after their experience of 
the working of the first Registration 
Act, and of its failure, the Government 
secured the passing of a second Act, al- 
though he and other Members warned 
the House at that time that such an Act 
would be a failure, and that nothing 
could succeed but compulsory registra- 
tion. He said at the time that this sys- 
tem would be merely an addition to the 
cost of transfer, and that they could not 
expect it to be generally adopted so long 
as it was permissive. It was far better 
to leave the system of conveyancing un- 
altered, unless the House was prepared 
to pass an Act providing for a compulsory 
registration of title. For these reasons, 
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he should give his support to the Amend- 
ment. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND was quite 
aware that the Office, as now constituted, 
had not sufficient work, and on that point 
he was entirely at one with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt), and his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot). For all that, he trusted the 
Committee would not allow itself to be 
carried away by the youthful impe- 
tuosity of the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands). They must deal fairly 
with gentlemen who had given up the 
practice of their Profession and had 
taken important duties under the Act of 
Parliament. Although the Act had 
turned out ill, still they ought to give 
these gentlemen fair notice. They now 
heard that alterations were proposed 
which would give these gentlemen more 
work to do; and if those fell through, 
he certainly should be prepared to re- 
duce the Vote in the next year. He 
certainly would do so himself in the 
next year, and he thought others would 
support him. But it did seem to him 
unfair to strike a sudden blow at these 
gentlemen, who bad done all in their 
power to make the Act a success, and 
who certainly were not to blame if it 
had failed. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY could not 
understand such an argument at all. 
They were asked to pass the Vote now, 
and were told that if that were done 
this year it would be a warning for the 
future. But that was what they were 
always told, and was a principle which 
would prevent the House from ever re- 
jecting any Vote that was ever pro- 
posed. Of course, the rejection of the 
Vote might inflict some hardship on the 
individual ; but it was the duty of the 
Government to redress that, and to see 
that no injury was done. He must pro- 
test against the view that, in common 
justice, they could not propose these re- 
ductions without doing some injustice to 
individuals. How, if that view were 
accepted, was the House ever to effect a 
reduction in the Votes? If they thought 
that the Office was not working satisfac- 
torily, it was their duty as Members to 
vote against this Vote, and it was the 
duty of the Government to see how they 
could best provide for these gentlemen, 
who, if they were no longer employed 
in that Office, certainly might be em- 
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ployed in some other way. He remem- 
bered the discussion when this Office 
was first formed. They were then told 
that the Office was to be self-supporting, 
and that so much business would come 
in that the fees would pay all the ex- 
penses. But they found that that was 
not so; and the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General made the matter still more 
melancholy by declaring that it never 
could be so. He declared that the 
Office could never pay unless registra- 
tion of titles were made compulsory, and 
he then showed that compulsory regis- 
tration of titles was impossible. If that 
were really the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, then the sooner this Office were 
abolished the better. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER was of 
opinion that it would be very unjust to 
abolish these salaries at present. The 
gentlemen who received them held their 
posts under the authority of two Acts of 
Parliament. The Registrar and Assistant 
Registrar were both men of large prac- 
tice. They were taken from them, and 
put into these Offices, the duties of which 
they thoroughly and efficiently per- 
formed. How, then, could they possibly 
deal in this way with them? No doubt 
the system of registration of titles was 
a failure. He said, when the first Act 
was proposed to the House, that it would 
fail ; while, as to the second Act, which 
was proposed in order to give the Office 
something to do, he stated in the House 
that no such result could be hoped for 
from it. What he had said had turned 
out to be true, and it was what he had 
always expected, because no system of 
registration of titles ever could succeed. 
He was a Member of the Committee to 
which reference had been made, and he 
believed that its Report would shortly 
be ready. He believed the Committee 
would recommend, instead of a registra- 
tion of title, a registration of deeds. In 
face of such a proposal, it would be a 
very rash thing to abolish this Office 
just at the very time when a change was 
to be proposed in the law, which would 
give it work to do. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT wished 
to know whether the Government in- 
tended to endorse the pledge of the hon. 
Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land), that this Vote should not appear 
again in the Estimates in its present 
form, unless some change were made in 
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Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
did not pretend to give any pledge on 
behalf of the Government or the Party. 
He merely said that unless some change 
were made he should not himself sup- 
port the Vote. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT had 
misunderstood the hon. Baronet. But 
he wanted to know what the House was 
sitting in Committee at all for, if salaries 
could not be altered? ‘The duty of the 
Committee of Supply would be a farce 
if this argument were to apply. The 
argument was contrary to every prin- 
ciple upon which the Committee of 
Supply was founded; and he was sur- 
prised to hear his hon. Friend (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) endorsing it. 
The country had provided a regular 
system for dealing with cases where 
Offices were abolished by means of the 
Superannuation Acts; and, therefore, 
they might vote on this question without 
inflicting any hardship whatever on the 
gentlemen composing the Office. The 
reduction proposed, too, was not nearly 
so great as would take place if the 
officers were abolished. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 88 ; 
Noes 140: Majority 52.—(Div. List, 
No. 102.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.) £18,690, Revising Barristers, 
England, agreed to. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £11,678, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Police Courts of London 
and Sheerness.” 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, this was 
one of those expenses which the whole 
country was called upon to bear, but 
which properly should be defrayed by the 
Metropolis. He had moved on a previous 
occasion to reduce another Vote as re- 
garded the charge for the police at the 
Patent Office; but he did not press that 
matter because, after the discussion, he 
thought there was some reason to believe 
that that charge really was one for na- 
tional purposes.’ On the other hand, it 
could not, in his‘opinion, be maintained 
that the Metropolitan Police Courts, 
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with the exception, perhaps, of Sheer- 
ness and Chatham, were really main- 
tained for national objects. No doubt, 
at those two last-named places, a good 
deal of police business did arise out of 
the national Dockyards there; and, so 
far as they were concerned, he would 
not trouble the House with any obser- 
vations. As regarded the others, he 
would remind the House that in the 
country they had to pay for their own 
police courts, and, practically, to bear 
the whole cost of the summary adminis- 
tration of justice. But the Metropolis 
obtained from the national funds not 
merely funds for the maintenance of its 
police courts, but the money with which 
to build them. Only last Session, they 
had a Bill before them to provide money 
for the erection of a police court at Bow 
Street out of the national Revenue. 
Out of the national funds, also, they 
were paying for the new Courts of Jus- 
tice, which, to a considerable extent, 
were the Assize Courts of the Metropolis; 
while, if Leeds, Liverpool, or Manches- 
ter wanted new Assize Courts, the people 
of the locality had to bear the cost of 
them. In this Vote, £14,163 was asked 
for; but there was a charge made else- 
where of £5,403 for superannuation 
allowances, which brought the total cost 
of the Metropolitan Police Courts up to 
£19,166. Against that, he was aware 
it was said that they should set the 
amount received for fees at the various 
police courts. The amount estimated 
from this source in 1879 was £19,700, 
so that the fees would appear to pay all the 
costs of the courts. The Committee must, 
however, bear in mind thata portion of the 
payments for the police courts, and the 
whole of the salaries of the magistrates, 
amounting in all to £35,500, were taken 
from the Consolidated Fund. It had 
been said that some of the business 
transacted at these police courts was of 
national importance and necessity, and 
he was quite prepared to admit that that 
might be the case in some exceptional 
cases. For that reason, certain amounts 
might be fairly asked for from the 
national funds; but it was not fair to 
charge the country, and especially the 
Provinces, with the whole of these pay- 
ments. Unless some explanation were 
given, convincing him that he was in 
the wrong, he certainly should carry 
this to a Division, and he should move 
the reduction of the Vote by £10,000, 
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He should not feel so strongly on this 
subject, if this were the only case; but the 
present was only one of aseries of Votes, 
in the nature of eleemosynary;contribu- 
tions to London and its outlying districts, 
made at the expense of the local authori- 
ties in the country. The Government, 
and its supporters in that House, were 
always ready to taunt the Provinces with 
their lavish expenditure for local pur- 
poses, forgetting that by their Bills they 
had compelled them to undertake these 
works, and had then heaped upon them, 
in addition, these payments for works in 
the Metropolis, which ought, according 
to all principles of taxation, to be borne 
by London alone. He had always been 
an advocate for a re-distribution of seats, 
in accordance with population ; but when 
he thought of what 20 Members had been 
able to do for London, he shuddered to 
think of what might be done by four 
times that number, and he supposed that 
would be the proportionto which London 
really was entitled. Not only had they 
secured for the Metropolis, at the cost 
of the nation, the great central Parks, 
which were part of the ornament of the 
capital, but they had also made the 
nation pay for the outlying Parks, like 
Battersea. Museums, Picture Galleries, 
and Free Libraries, which. in the country, 
would be paid out of the local rates, in 
London were erected at the cost of the 
Consolidated Fund. The time had come 
when something like a determined stand 
should be made, on the part of the Pro- 
vinces, against this charge of local 
Metropolitan expenses on the Imperial 
Revenue, and he should, therefore, take 
a Division on the matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That asum, not exceeding £1,763, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1830, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Police Courts of London and 
Sheerness.” —( Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. HIBBERT thoroughly agreed 
with his hon. Friend. The time had 
certainly come for considering the pro- 
priety of paying for these local purposes 
out of the Imperial funds. Now that 
the question of giving certain amounts 
from the national purse towards the 
alleviation of local burdens had been 
considered, they ought to do something 
more, by taking part of this Vote from 
off the Imperial Exchequer and throw- 
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ing it on the Metropolis. In the coun- 
try they had to pay for their police courts 
out of their local rates; and if they 
wished for a stipendiary magistrate, he 
was only appointed on condition that 
his salary was paid by the locality over 
which he presided. In the Metropolis 
it was very different. There they had 
£34,000 charged on the Consolidated 
Fund for the salaries of the magistrates ; 
they had all the salaries and expenses 
connected with the courts paid out of 
the Imperial purse; and, in addition to 
all that, the country had also to pay for 
buiiding the different police courts. He 
did think the time had come when this 
question ought to be really considered ; 
and although he did not suppose his hon. 
Friend would be all likely to succeed on 
a Division, still the time had certainly 
come when the representatives of the 
local taxpayers should make a protest 
against the principle involved in this 
Vote. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was not surprised that the hon. Member 
had brought forward this subject, for it 
had been raised again and again, and 
fought over and over again, on that 
Vote. The question simply was, whether 
or no the Metropolis was to be considered 
as an exceptional locality because it was 
the capital of the country, and whether 
or no it did not gather within its circuit 
so much of the life of the country, so 
much of the habits and customs of all 
the rest of England, that it was fairly 
entitled to charge these expenses on the 
general taxpayer? Certainly, these 
police courts had been charged on the 
general Exchequer ever since the year 
1839; and he was not sure whether the 
Vote could not be traced back to 1790, and 
to the time whenBow Street was sufficient 
for all the needs of the Metropolis. For 
a great part of the year many of the 
people that London contained within its 
bounds came to it from all parts of the 
Kingdom; and it was on this ground 
that these charges had always been 
treated as national, rather than local. 
The question had been fought out over 
and over again; and, for these reasons, 
it had always been decided that these 
Votes were a general charge. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, if there was 
any way of convincing the Provinces that, 
in addition to their own heavy local 
burdens, they ought to pay still further 
to maintain the institutions of the Metro- 
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polis, the sentiments, almost approaching 
to poetry, with which the Secretary 
to the Treasury had defended the Vote, 
would have certainly done it. But the 
very circumstances to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded as justifying this 
charge were just the very circumstances 
which should seem to point out that, in 
common justice, the Metropolis ought to 
bear, to a very large extent, its own 
charges. It was perfectly true that a 
number of persons came annually to 
London from all parts of the Kingdom. 
But did they not spend a very large 
amount of money when they were here 
among the ratepayers? While, no doubt, 
the police courts were required, to some 
extent, for the work arising out of this 
influx of visitors, it was equally true, on 
the other hand, that the visitors brought 
with them the means of recouping the 
inhabitants very largely for that ad- 
ditional expenditure. But there was 
also another influx going on. A very 
excellent friend of his, whuse son—an 
hon. Baronet—now occupied a seat in 
the House, and who, like himself, came 
from Lancashire, once said that the 
North was the best place to make 
money, but that London was the only 
pluce to spend it. Now-a-days, a large 
number of people, who had made large 
fortunes in the country, came to London 
to spend them, often living here atthevery 
time that they were deriving large in- 
comes from various parts of the country. 
All this pointed to the conclusion that 
the Metropolis was very wealthy, and 
was yearly drawing to itself a larger 
amount of wealth, and that it was per- 
fectly unjustifiable that, from year to 
year, Votes should be proposed, the 
effect of which was to impose taxation 








upon the inhabitants of the country at 
large, in order to relieve London from 
burdens of a character which other dis- 
tricts bore for themselves. The hon. 
Gentleman told them that this was an old 
story. Nodoubt itwas. He himself, in the 
last Parliament, objected to the Vote in 
regard to some of these charges for police 
courts. He was supported on that occa- 
sion by his right hon. Friend opposite 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Sclater-Booth), who was at 
that time a Member of the then Opposi- 
tion, and he was actually one of the 
Tellers. On that oceasion they ran the 
then Government very close indeed, and 
there was some doubt’ whether there 
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would not be a tie. Of course, he did 
not expect his right hon. Friend to carry 
the enlightened opinions he.then ex- 
pressed to the Treasury Bench. The 
reason why that agitation produced no 
fruit was that there had not been sufli- 
cient attention drawn to the question in 
the country. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chamberlain) had spoken of the in- 
fluence of the Metropolitan Members. 
But the interests of London were backed 
up, not merely by those Members, but 
by a large number of other gentlemen, 
who, though they represented country 
constituencies, were London men. As 
a consequence, the country did suffer 
when its interests came into collision 
with those of the Metropolis. It was 
only necessary, however, to call atten- 
tion to what he believed to be a gross in- 
justice to force the Metropolis to pay 
those charges which the country dis- 
tricts already had to bear. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER believed 
that it would be no use discussing this 
subject so long as London was governed 
as at present. Who was to pay this 
rate, supposing it were made? Would 
they throw it upon the parishes, and 
call upon a_ poverty-stricken district, 
like Whitechapel, to pay it, or would 
they add the charge to the general rate 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
under which they all at present groaned? 
So long as the machinery for managing 
London remained what it was at present, 
they would have one vestry trying to 
throw the charge upon another, and 
each evading the responsibility. Until 
somebody was responsible for the 
general management of the Metropolis, 
the system—if it could be called a sys- 
tem—would remain what it was at 
present. 

Mr. M‘LAREN was decidedly of opi- 
nion that the Provincial towns were 
used very unfairly in this matter, and 
that, so far from London paying nothing, 
it should help to pay the expenses of 
other towns. If they took the two 
Houses of Parliament alone, and esti- 
mated the expenditure of each Member 
at £1,000 a-year, that gave an expendi- 
ture of £1,000,000 in the Metropolis, 
brought from the country; and, as every- 
body knew, this estimate was largely 
within the mark, He totally disagreed 
with the assumption that Londoners 
were burdened by the presence of 
strangers from the country among them. 
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On the contrary, he thought the Lon- 
doners should give the Provincial towns 
a bonus for the large amount of money 
they spent in it yearly. It was per- 
fectly absurd to go on in this way. 
Only within the last few months they 
had been asked for something like 
£90,000 for the erection of a new police 
court. Why should the people of Man- 
chester and Birmingham and Edinburgh 
pay for that police court? Why did 
not London pay for it, as other places 
had to do, when they wanted new 
courts? This lavish expenditure, at the 
cost of the country, had no justification 
whatever. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it was quite true 
that this question had been discussed 
over and over again, but it had never yet 
been fought out thoroughly ; and he was 
therefore heartily glad that his hon. 
Friend had taken the matter in hand. 
The question had already been discussed 
on Parks, Police Courts, Libraries, 
Museums, and Free Libraries. None of 
them grudged the National Museums, 
Libraries, and Parks ; but he did object 
to grants for Parks in the surburban 
districts of London, and he had objected 
to it, unsuccessfully, year after year. 
They were now asked to pay for the 
police magistrates out of the national 
Exchequer. But, in his own town of 
Swansea, there was a stipendiary magis- 
trate, who had often to decide very im- 
portant shipping cases brought in from 
other places, and yet he was entirely 
paid by the ratepayers, and they got no 
help towards his salary from the nation 
at all. He hoped his hon. Friend would 
fight this out thoroughly. He probably 
would not be able to do much this year; 
but next year he certainly ought to offer 
a systematic opposition, and challenge 
every Vote which charged local expenses 
on the national Exchequer. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
would cordially support this Amend- 
ment, and any others of the same kind, 
as long as grants-in-aid were given. At 
the present time, £5,000,000 annually 
were distributed to the various localities, 
and he did protest against the continu- 
ance of those grants. They had been very 
largely increased since the present Go- 
vernment came into power; and he 
feared there was a great deal of favour- 
itism in the way in which the money 
was spent. That could not, indeed, be 
helped. Any Government would be cer- 
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tain to favour those parts of the country 
which gave it the most support. He had 
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| under the control of the ratepayers, as 
/was the case in Birmingham. 
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Their 


suggested, instead, that the Chancellorof | case was, therefore, so much the worse 
the Exchequer should give up to the | than that of the people of Birmingham, 


different localities certain taxes which 


| because they had a considerable amount 


were exacted solely for legal purposes— | of control over the expenditure of money 
like the dog tax, the carriage tax, and | raised for the purpose of supporting the 


the hawkers’ and appraisers’ licence 
duty. These taxes were levied soleiy 
for police purposes, and the Government 
might free themselves from all imputa- 
tions of favouritism and injustice if they 
made this change. Certainly, otherwise, 
they could not stop where they were; 
for, year by year, they would be forced to 
go on increasing these grants. Since 
the Government had come into power 
these grants-in-aid had increased by 
£3,000,000 sterling; and he did appeal 
to them to free themselves from the 
odium which at present attached to these 
grants by making the change he had 
suggested. Nothing had done the Go- 
vernment more harm than their in- 
creasing Budgets, for the people would 
not see their explanation, that they 
put into one pocket what they took out 
of the other. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that had mu- 
nicipal government been granted to the 
Metropolis generally, the municipalities 
would have undertaken all these matters 
of expenditure in connection with the 
police courts; but the denial of these 
institutions, and the delay in setting 
right that old grievance, made it appear 
to be necessary to go on contributing 
out of the national funds all these sums 
of money for purely local purposes. The 
Police Force was maintained out of local 
rates, aided by the Government grant, 
which the Metropolis shared in common 
with all other local jurisdictions; and 
he could not conceive why the money 
now asked for out of the Consolidated 
Fund should not be paid in the same 
way, unless it was that the system was 
to continue until some competent power 
and influence in the House of Commons 
should prevent it. 

Mr. PARNELL joined the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham in his appeal to 
the Committee to reduce this Vote by 
the sum stated. He also pointed out to 
the Committee that the case had a very 
much wider application than that which 
had been brought forward. In Ireland 
they had to pay out of local rates for the 
expenses of the police courts, and that 
out of local sums which were not at all 
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police courts; while the people in the 
Irish towns and localities subject to the 
Grand Jury laws had no control what- 
ever over the expenditure of money 
raised for those local purposes. That 
being the case, he thought that Irish 
Members might very properly join the 
hon. Member for Birmingham in his 
attempt to draw attention to this subject. 
He wished to know why the Metro- 
politan cities should get such Votes, 
over the towns in the United Kingdom ? 
A Vote was taken on the Estimates for 
Police Courts in Dublin ; but none was 
taken under the head of petty sessional 
courts throughout the country. It would 
seem, therefore, that the Government, 
for some reason of their own, had deter- 
mined that the police courts in the Me- 
tropolitan cities should be helped in 
this manner by Votes from the Imperial 
Exchequer, but that the police courts 
and petty sessional courts throughout 
the country should not be so assisted. 
He asked that the Secretary to the 
Treasury should give a Governmental 
reason for this, if he was acquainted 
with it; but, if not, he (Mr. Parnell) 
suggested that the Vote might very 
properly be postponed until he dis- 
covered that reason. If hon. Members 
objected to vote money in the dark tor 
purposes entirely inconsistent with tie 
general practice and without any sort of 
reason in support, it was perfectly uso- 
less to say that ‘‘the practice had beon 
going on for some time.” That might 
be a good old Civil Service argument ; 
but it had been noticed that the Service 
had been obliged to abandon, one by 
one, a great many of their old argu- 
ments and practices, and had to seek 
refuge in more modern tricks. He there- 
fore joined the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) in pressing 
the Government for some reason why 
there was this difference and incon- 
sistency between the practice of the Go- 
vernment as regarded the Metropolitan 
cities and the other localities throughout 
the country. Perhaps the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland could enlighten the 
Committee with regard to his part of 
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the business, which entered into the 
present question in a very marked and 
important manner. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 38; 
Noes 74: Majority 386.—(Div. List, 
No. 103.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(18.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘*That a sum, not exceeding £352,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for contribution 
towardsthe Expenses of the Metropolitan Police, 
and of the Horse Patrol and Thames Police, and 
for the Salaries of the Commissioner, Assistant 
Commissioners, and Receiver.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, this Vote 
raised the same question as the previous 
Vote had raised, although in a dif- 
ferent form and not quite in the same 
degree, inasmuch as the Metropolitan 
Police Force received from the national 
funds a contribution larger in proportion 
than that received by any of the country 
police courts. He therefore thought it 
his duty again to raise the question by 
moving that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £100,000. The Secretary to the 
Treasury had very truly told the Com- 
mittee that this matter had been fought 
out over and over again in the House 
of Commons; but he need hardly point 
out that no impression was ever produced 
upon the Government until questions 
had been fought out a great number of 
times; and that if opposition to these 
Votes had not been successful in the past 
it was because they had not been fought 
out enough. However, he assured the 
hon. Gentleman that they would en- 
deavour to avoid this in future. The 
question was one which would excite a 
great deal of interest in the country ; 
and if, up to the present time, that had 
not bech the case, it was because the 
accounts were so kept, and the debates 
upon the Estimates so timed, that the 
country at large did not perceive 
the extent of the taxation which was 
really being gathered from them. In 
his opinion, these Votes should be op- 
posed, not merely because they were un- 
just to the country districts, but because 
they were also demoralizing to the people 
of London ; for which reasons he should 
raise the question whenever he had the 
opportunity. 


{May 19, 1879} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £252,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for contribution 
towards the Expenses of the Metropolitan 
Police, and of the Horse Patrol and Thames 
Police, and for the Salaries of the Commissioner, 
Assistant Commissioners, and Receiver.’’—(Mr. 
Chamberlain.) 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
quite understood the point of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) in the last Vote, but could not 
understand it inthis. The present Vote 
stood in almost the identical position as 
the Votes for police in the different 
localities of the country, which were 
supplemented in aid of those localities 
by a grant made in each case of half- 
pay and clothing of the Force, and that, 
up to last year, was practically the mode 
in which it was assessed in the Metro- 
polis. The rates, as the hon. Member 
was aware, might be called upon up to 
9d. in the pound, which was the limit 
under the Act. Of this amount, 5d. in 
the pound was raised on the rates of the 
Metropolis, and the remainder made up 
by Government. This change, which 
took place about 14 months ago, was in 
lieu of half-pay and clothing ; because, 
during the three previous years, it had 
been found that the charge amounted, 
on an average, to 4d. in the pound. 
Besides this, the amount of trouble saved 
in fixing the proportion was so great 
that his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary agreed to the suggestion of a 
4d. rate asa fixed sum, which, on several 
occasions, was found to be practically 
below the amount contributed when the 
old ‘‘ half-pay and clothing” system was 
in force. The rate of 4d. was, therefore, 
substituted in London for the contribu- 
tion of half-pay and clothing. This 
matter was purely one of account. The 
fixed sum had saved an enormous amount 
of trouble in the Department of the 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, not wishing 
to give any unnecessary trouble, asked 
leave to withdraw his Amendment, in 
view of the perfectly satisfactory ex- 
planation of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury. He had 
been under the impression that a larger 
proportion was given to the police in 
London than to those in the country 
districts. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked, 
what proportion of the rate was paid 
by the Imperial Exchequer for the 
police in the country districts? As a 
London ratepayer of 30 years standing, 
he thought that body were badly treated ; 
and he would like to know why the 
Treasury had fixed their contribution at 
more than one-half the amount allowed 
by the Act ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped to make this plain to hon. Mem- 
bers. As he had before stated, there 
was an Act under which the Metro- 
politan Police were organized, and which 
fixed a 9d. rate as the largest amount 
which could be levied in any one year 
for the police in the whole Metropolis. 
When the first subvention was made, it 
was for one quarter pay and clothing of 
the Police Force throughout the country, 
and the localities had exactly the same 
as the Metropolis. More recently, in 
1874-5, the subvention was raised from 
one-fourth to one-half; and the amount, 
as he had previously stated, in different 
years, came at one time to 4d. and a 
fraction, at another to 43d., and at 
another to less than 4d. But the ac- 
counting was so complicated, and the 
constant checking of these accounts was 
so great an addition to the labours of the 
Department, that he had suggested to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to discard the fractions, and 
fix the sum of 4¢. in the pound as the 
amount of contribution to the Metro- 
politan Police which, with the 5d. to be 
raised from the rates, completed the 
amount which could be levied under the 
Act. 

Mr. RYLANDS considered the ar- 
rangement altogether inconvenient and 
unsatisfactory. He would take the case 
of Birmingham, Liverpool, or any other 
large town. ‘The Corporations of these 
towns had to lay befure the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department a state- 
ment of the number of their police force, 
and of the actual expenditure upon that 
force; if the expenditure did not, on any 
ground whatever, appear satisfactory to 
the Home Office, if the force were kept 
down to too low a number, or if there 
were any other circumstance in the 
management of the force which, in the 
opinion of the Home Office was not 
satisfactory, they would intimate that 
the subvention would be withdrawn. 
Now, in the Metropolis there seemed to 
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be an extraordinary arrangement in 
operation. It was, he presumed, under 
the Act of Parliament that in the Metro- 
polis the amount of rating for police pur- 
poses must not exceed 9d. in the pound. 
In accordance, then, with this, the Me- 
tropolitan authorities, having power to 
levy the sum of 9d. in the pound, pro- 
ceeded at once to spend up to it. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the hon. Member that it was 
not the Metropolitan authorities who 
did this. The whole Metropolis was, in 
this respect, under the management of 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, who satisfied himself as to 
the expenditure on the Police Force and 
its efficiency. 

Mr. RYLANDS understood that the 
Home Office had the control of the Force, 
and could levy upon the Metropolis a 
sum, not exceeding 9d. in the pound, 
for its support. Presuming this amount 
to be sufficient, then, considering that 
at the present moment the London 
Police Force was costing a sum equal to 
9d. in the pound, and that the subven- 
tion amounted to only 4d. in the pound 
—it would seem that the London Force 
was not subventioned by a sum equal to 
the subvention of half the Expenditure 
granted to policeforces in other parts of 
the Kingdom. Was that so? If not, 
he could not understand the case. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would endeavour to explain. The 9d. 
in the pound was the amount which, 
under the Act of Parliament, could be 
levied ; but if the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department found that an 
increase of the Police Force was neces- 
sary, and that the expenditure went be- 
yond this amount, he would come to the 
House for their sanction to another Act, 
or would ask to be allowed to increase 
the rate. Hitherto, this amount had 
been sufficient ; but he could assure the 
hon. Member that it was only sufficient 
for the requirements of the Metropolis. 
The 4d. in the pound for the subvention 
to the Metropolis was, as he had already 
pointed out, the exact equivalent pro- 
portion of the amount given by Govern- 
ment to the different localities, on their 
representing what had been the expendi- 
ture upon their police forces every year. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY contended 
that this was a great injustice. Instead 
of the Imperial Treasury contributing 9¢., 
they only contributed 4d. in the pound ; 
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from which it was clear that they only 
supplied one-half of the proper amount. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
pointed out that exactly the same pro- 
portion paid in the Metropolis was paid 
in the different localities. The one-half 
referred to by the hon. Member was the 
one-half pay and clothing. 

Mr. PARNELL was disposed to think 
that one of the reasons why it had been 
found necessary to supplement the Me- 
tropolitan expenditure for police out of 
the Imperial Revenue was that a sort 
of fancy police force was kept up in the 
Metropolis. It was found that when- 
ever police were wanted for fancy pur- 
poses in the country—such as for the 
Derby—the Metropolitan Police Force, 
like the band of the Guards, were at 
once called into requisition and sent 
down at the expense of the Imperial 
Exchequer. [‘‘No, no!”] His con- 
tention was perfectly true—that a very 
large proportion of the cost of the police, 
when the Metropolitan Police were sent 
to such places as he had referred to, fell 
upon the Imperial Exchequer. It would 
be a very useful thing to find out how 
much per 1,000 of population in each of 
the cities—say, of London, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, and Liverpool 
—it cost to maintain the police force ; 
for he was sure it would be found that 
the cost of the police force of London, as 
well as that of Dublin—where a similar 
city force existed in an intensified form 
—greatly exceeded per 1,000 of popula- 
tion the cost in the other cities and 
towns throughout the country. He 
fancied it would be found that the cost 
of the police forces paid out of local 
resources in Birmingham and Manches- 
ter was probably not more than one-half, 
as compared with the population in Lon- 
don and Dublin. Before this Vote came 
on next year, he thought it would be 
exceedingly useful if some hon. Member 
would move for a Return, in a tabulated 
form, of the cost per unit of the popula- 
tion, for the police in the Cities of Lon- 
don and Dublin. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) £890,148, to complete the sum 
for Police, Counties and Boroughs 
(Great Britain). 

Mr. DODSON wished to have some 
explanation with regard to this Vote. 


{May 19, 1879} 
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The Committee was aware that the 
grant-in-aid of pay and clothing for the 
police in counties and boroughs was, 
in the first year of Office of the present 
Government, increased from one-quarter 
to one-half, and that during the few 
years which had elapsed since that time 
the amount had very nearly trebled. 
The grant-in-aid, which in the year pre- 
vious to their taking Office amounted to 
£322,000 for all the counties and bo- 
roughsof Great Britain, was estimated for 
the present yearat nearly £900,000. And 
this could be accounted for neither by the 
increase in the number of men, nor by 
the number of the forces certificated to 
be efficient. In the case of the English 
counties the grant-in-aid, although it 
was not shown by the present Estimate, 
had increased by nearly £220,000—that 
was to say, it was, in 1873, £162,000; 
while for the year ending September, 
1878, according to the Local ‘Taxation 
Returns, it amounted to £381,000. At 
the same time, it was obvious that the 
increase in the number of men during 
the time named entirely failed to ac- 
count for the great addition to the 
expenditure, and to that fact he de- 
sired to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment. Again, while the grant- 
in-aid of the English counties had 
increased by £220,000, the police 
rate in those counties had only been 
diminished by the sum of £50,000 ; and 
it was, therefore, clear that the increased 
aid given to the counties must have had 
the effect of stimulating expenditure by 
lessening the burdens on tie localities, 
and making the authorities more indif- 
ferent to them. He would remind the 
Committee and the Government that 
when it was proposed to increase the 
grants-in-aid of the police in the 
counties and boroughs from one-fourth 
to one-half of the pay and clothing, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had on the 
16th of April, 1874, introduced the 
change as a merely temporary arrange- 
ment, saying— 

“We intend, therefore, to make proposals 
with regard to the relief of Local Taxation in 
the present year. They must be regarded not 
as absolutely final, but as proposals which we 
think will meet the present emergency, and will, 
to a great extent, facilitate what we may have 
to do hereafter.’”—[3 Hansard, ccxviil. 637.]} 
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This was said after adverting to the pro- 
posal to surrender an Imperial tax tolocal 
authorities, and observing that it was 
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worthy of consideration, but too compli- 
cated for a new Government to attempt. 
Again, upon the same subject, he said— 

“Having dwelt ... upon the question of 
Local Taxation, I have only to say that it is 
a matter which will continue to engage our at- 
tention with reference, not only to the question of 
burdens, but to the further very important ques- 
tion as to the improvement of administration.” 


He (Mr. Dodson) presumed that was 
said in contemplation of County Boards 
or municipal institutions for the coun- 
ties. And, further, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer went on to say— 

“ And the possible necessity of altering the 
present system and of devoting some branch of 
oe Revenue for local purposes.”—[Jdid., 
661. 


It was, of course, obvious, without ex- 
pressing any definite opinion as to the 
merits of the scheme, that it was one 
which the Government intended to con- 
sider; and he thought it would, at all 
events, have this merit—namely, that 
the localities would be the managers and 
controllers of their own funds, and have 
a direct interest in economy. But under 
the present system of grants-in-aid the 
stimulus to economy was distinctly les- 
sened, because they could dip their 
hands into the pocket of the Treasury 
and obtain relief in proportion to their 
expenditure. An attempt had been made 
last year by the Home Secretary to put 
some check upon the increase of the 
Vote; but it would be observed that the 
Vote went on increasing year by year. 
He would suggest to the Committee that 
if the Government were going to continue 
this system of grants-in-aid in propor- 
tion to the expenditure which the locali- 
ties chose to incur, they should avail 
themselves of the control which the 
giving of these grants ought to confer 
for pressing upon the localities the im- 
portance of what he ventured to call 
‘local centralization,’ in order to get 
rid, as far as possible, of the very small 
police forces existing throughout Great 
Britain. He felt that the Government 
must be desirous of arriving at that re- 
sult within just and reasonable limits ; 
and he was willing to admit that, toa 
certain extent, they had succeeded in 
carrying out the plan, although much 
remained to be done. There were in 
Great Britain, at the present time, be- 
tween 200 and 300 different armies of 
police which, in some cases, consisted 
of only one man, and in others num- 
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bered up to 500 or 600. It was per- 
fectly obvious that such a number of 
small forces was attended with many 
great drawbacks, and he was sure the 
Home Office must be perfectly aware of 
them. There was a great disadvantage 
in these small forces, both in point of 
efficiency and expense. He was not 
arguing in favour of a Central Police 
Force throughout the country, but for 
getting rid of these small armies, and 
amalgamating them with their neigh- 
bours in the counties or larger boroughs; 
and he maintained that since the Go- 
vernment had changed the system of 
grants-in-aid they should use the 
authority which the giving of such 
grants allowed them in dealing with 
the local authorities, to press upon 
them the advantage and necessity of 
this kind of amalgamation. He trusted 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, would be able to 
furnish some satisfactory explanation 
respecting the increase of this grant. 

Mr. WHITWELL could not agree 
with what had fallen from the right hon. 
Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson) in his 
wish to abolish all the police officers of 
the local boroughs in the country; be- 
cause he had seen and tabulated, to a 
great extent, the large increase that had 
immediately followed the annexation of 
small and larger boroughs to the system 
which had been adopted by the Home 
Office of subsidizing the establishment 
the moment it came under their power. 
Among a number of cases he was ac- 
quainted with was one where the estab- 
lishment of the eight men who were 
quite sufficient to do the work of the 
place had to be raised to 12 before the 
Government would give them the grant. 
He remembered that in the first year 
after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
adopted, under pressure, a system of 
granting half-contribution or subsidy, 
both he and the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, then sitting as Treasury Secre- 
tary, promised the Committee most 
faithfully, in the autumn of that year, 
to see if something could not be done to 
prevent such increases. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
having made himself acquainted in the 
course of several years with this subject, 
desired to say a few words with re- 
ference to it. He admitted that in 
the last few years the number of police 
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had increased; and it could not be 
doubted that the expenditure had also 
increased, in a proportion greater than 
the increase in the number of men; but 
this was due to the increased precau- 
tions which became necessary, by the 
people in the country being brought 
together at centres, necessitating ad- 
ditional men, as well as to the in- 
crease in the cost of wages and clothing 
which had taken place during the last 
few years. Before the grants-in-aid 
were increased, there had been rather 
a tendency to dimini h the standing of 
the forces in different parts of the 
country ; but the system afterwards set 
up, at his suggestion, gave the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
control of the numbers of the men, and, 
by keeping them in check, increased 
their efficiency.. One force gave larger 
wages than the other forces in the 
neighbourhood ; and it was for the pur- 
pose of bringing the different forces into 
something like harmony that the Se- 
cretary of State had adopted the present 
system. He believed that the system 
was still working well; but he could 
not hold out any hope that any great 
diminution in the force would result. 
The tendency in some districts was to 
ask for an increase to the force from 
the fact that they were becoming large 
commercial centres. While he was at 
the Home Office, a number of applica- 
tions came to him from the Northern 
districts; and it was stated that it was 
absolutely necessary, for the maintenance 
of order in those districts, that the force 
should be increased. He believed that 
that increase was still going on. He 
was sure that his right hon. Friends 
at the Home Office were keeping 
the expenditure in check ; but if they 
could once bring about an amalgamation 
of the small forces with the large ones, 
a plan supported by the Inspectors, they 
would produce. greater efficiency, and, at 
the same time, greater economy in the 
management of the force throughout the 
country. As pointed out by the right 
hon. Member for Chester, the difficulty 
had always been that in small boroughs 
they preferred to keep their own two or 
three men, with, perhaps, two or three 
officers, rather than become parts of a 
central force, whereby economy in the 
matter of officers would be enormous. 
But it was found that these small places 
preferred to keep their little dignity of 
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a police force, and in one borough—that 
of St. Ives—they actually had a force 
consisting of one policeman. 

Mr. DODSON observed, that the ad- 
ditional expenditure on the Police Force 
was ascribed by the Secretary to the 
Treasury partly to the increased pay of 
the men and partly to the increase in the 
cost of clothing. He might remind his 
hon. Friend that although the grant had 
increased the cost of clothing had di- 
minished, and, therefore, the increase 
was not due to that cause. With respect 
to the rise in wages, that could not be 
the reason for the additional expendi- 
ture; because, if there was an increase 
in one direction, the decrease in the cost 
of clothing would counterbalance that. 
The explanation which had been given 
did not at all meet the case of the English 
counties. The grant-in-aid of the English 
counties, in 1873, was one-fourth of the pay 
and clothing, and amounted to £162,000. 
From the local taxation Returns, it ap- 
peared that in 1871 the grant was 
£381,000. Thus the grant had more 
than doubled. But in that time the 
increase in the number of men and 
the increase in wages would not ac- 
count for the additional expenditure. 
He should like to know whether it was 
to be understood, from what had been 
said, or from the silence of his hon. 
Friend, that the system of grant-in-aid, 
which was originally proposed only as a 
stop-gap, was to be looked upon now 
as having been adopted permanently ? 
He should like to know whether it was 
seriously intended to allow the local 
authorities to continue to control their 
own expenditure, and to claim a grant 
in proportion to that expenditure, and 
whether the notion of the surrender of 
an Imperial tax was definitely aban- 
doned ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he could not be expected to 
go into the whole question of local taxa- 
tion, nor did he think that that was the 
proper place to do so. At the same 
time, he was perfectly willing to state 
his own individual opinion with regard 
to local taxation; and he might say that 
he hoped to see the day when, instead of 
subventions-in-aid, many matters might 
be handed over entirely to the local 
authorities. He did not, however, say 
that the question of a police force was one 
that should be handed over to the local 
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which the control should be given over to 
the local authorities. It must be remem- 
bered that the maintenance of a police 
force was a matter of national concern ; 
and it should not be forgotten that, be- 
sides the local authorities, the whole 
country was interested in the proper 
maintenance and efficiency of the police 
force. If the subventions in aid of the 
police were to be discontinued, and the 
control of each division left to its par- 
ticular locality, in many places, such as 
he had mentioned, where one single 
policeman was kept, a very insufficient 
number of policemen might be main- 
tained, and the proper regulation and 
efficiency of the force might be very 
seriously impaired. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had done good service 
by drawing attention to this subject. 
He did not agree in thinking that the 
consolidation of the police forces of the 
small boroughs with the counties was 
desirable, or could be easily attained 
in England, because of the fact that the 
small boroughs might object; and even 
if it could be done, he thought it 
would be better that each separate 
rating area should have the control 
of the expenditure upon the police 
within its bounds. As respected the 
amount of this grant, in his opinion 
it would continue to increase unless 
some step was taken by the Govern- 
ment to prevent it. His reason for 
so thinking was the experience of the 
past few years. These grants were 
always increasing, and would continue 
to increase. They had increased by the 
amount of £17,000 in one year, and his 
opinion was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should consider the expediency of 
making an alteration in the present 
arrangements, though it was possible, 
with the present Parliament, that that 
would be a hopeless task. The prin- 
ciple upon which the grants were 
given to the local authorities might be 
just; but unless the local authorities 
had the local control and responsibility, 
they lost more than they gained by 
means of the grant. He greatly depre- 
cated the increase of these grants, for 
he did not see that there was any cor- 
responding advantage to the country. 
The loss of local administration and 
control was of greater importance than 
the sum that the counties and bo- 
roughs obtained by way of grant. In 
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short, it would be better for the 
State to do away with the grants 
altogether, than to continue them in 
the present form. There was no ad- 
vantage to the ratepayers in receiving 
a grant-in-aid, when the cost of the 
police was continually increasing; for 
it must be remembered that the rate- 
payers in counties and boroughs were 
also taxpayers to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, and, by receiving the grant, 
they had to pay more money, with- 
out securing any control by the local 
authorities in carrying out the expendi- 
ture. As he had said, the loss of local 
administration and control was much 
greater than the gain. The local expen- 
diture was sure to be greater when the 
grants-in-aid were received than _ it 
would be if the sum required were 
wholly levied in the localities, and was 
under their control. It was to this end he 
wished to make these remarks—to sug- 
gest to Her Majesty’s Government that 
they should consider the expediency of 
revising the policy adopted upon this 
subject. He thought that great good 
would be done if the Government would 
make known its intention that no in- 
crease would be allowed on the grants 
beyond the sum that had been received 
by the different localities during the 
past few years. He could see no advan- 
tage in going on with this indefinite 
annual increase, which, he should con- 
tend, gave no corresponding advantage 
to the country. 

Mr. RYLANDS wished to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the grant given in 
aid of the police force in counties and 
boroughs during the last year was 
£890,914. During that period £452,000 
was granted in aid of the police force of 
the Metropolis alone. Why London 
alone should be relieved of its taxation 
to about one-half of the total grant he 
could not understand, and it seemed to 
him to be a matter worthy of attention. 
It did seem that the grant and.the sub- 
ventions to London were very much in 
excess of the sum granted to the other 
parts of the country. Probably that 
arose from the greater number of the 
police force, and the greater extent in 
proportion to the population. He under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson) 
had referred to the gradual increase of 
the subvention ; and he was bound to 
say that he looked upon this enormous 
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increase as being a very serious matter. 
From his experience in the manage- 
ment of local affairs, he was quite sure 
that these subventions had a tendency 
to do away with the desire for economy 
on the part of the magistrates and the 
members of town councils; and he 
thought that it was one of the most un- 
fortunate circumstances that local ad- 
ministrations all over the country should 
show their willingness, from time to time, 
to accept from the Government for the 
time being bribes to relinquish their 
local administration and their local con- 
trol. He did not, for one moment, wish 
to make any charge against the present 
Government, for his observations ap- 
plied equally to former ones. He con- 
sidered it was a most serious mistake on 
the part of the localities to give up the 
management of their public business in 
return for Government subventions. He 
did not attribute this action to the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench, or to any 
of the Gentlemen who were now carry- 
ing out this policy in Parliament, so 
much as to the permanent officials of 
the public Offices. Hon. Gentlemen 
would know that the permanent officials 
of public Departments were always 
pressing forward every system of cen- 
tralization which gave the Department 
greater power over localities. Of course, 
that power could not be obtained unless 
they were prepared to give money as a 
bribe for the relinquishment of local 
administration. He objected altogether 
to that system, because he believed it 
was contrary to the public interest. He 
had no doubt at all that the system was 
very much opposed to economy ; and he 
should be very glad to see public opinion 
out-of-doors brought to bear upon Mem- 
bers of that House in order to put astop 
to the system. He was quite aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in a 
speech made a short time ago, justified 
the policy of giving these subventions 
to the local authorities, by saying that at 
least, so far as they were a charge upon 
property, it was only taking money out 
of one pocket and putting it into the 
other. He altogether disputed that pro- 
position. In the first place, they took 
the money out of one pocket—a con- 
siderable amount when everything was 
reckoned—but it was not put into the 
other pocket, for the local expendi- 
ture was not diminished to an equal 
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extent. But it should be remembered 
that the incidence of local taxation 
was very different to that of Imperial 
taxation. By these subventions in aid 
of local objects, property, upon which 
local expenditure was charged, was 
relieved, and the charge put upon 
the Exchequer was levied, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon the consumers 
of articles paying duty. Putting the 
charge upon the Imperial Exchequer 
was, in fact, levying it upon people of 
no property to the relief of some of the 
burdens of property. It did not appear 
te him thatthat was taking the money out 
of one pocket and putting it into another. 
These grants were being continually 
made, until the sum total of them 
swelled up to a very large expenditure, 
and local control and management was 
entirely done away with. At the same 
time, they formed a very considerable 
burden upon the taxpayers of the 
country. This was a most dangerous 
course to pursue upon the part of the 
Government, for it was increasing the 
expense of the central authority by in- 
creasing the general expense, and by 
relieving local rates. He thought that 
the only practical course for the House 
to pursue was to resist any measures 
which would increase this system ; and 
he should be glad to see any practical 
scheme, either in the way which had 
been suggested, or by any other means, 
by which this expenditure should be 
prevented from increasing year by year. 

Mr. STEVENSON observed, that the 
excuse for these grants was that they 
were to enable the Government to have 
some control over the efficiency of the 
police forces in the different parts of 
the country. The proportion of general 
aid to local expenditure was first one- 
third, then one-fourth, and now had 
increased to one-half. This increase 
necessarily increased the influence of 
the Government Inspectors. When the 
population increased, additional police 
were put on contrary to the judgment 
of the local authorities, because the 
Government had prescrided a certain 
number of policemen according to the 
population. That was one objection to 
the control being taken from the local 
authorities. A Bill had lately been 
brought in dealing with loans to local 
authorities so as to diminish the facilities 
for borrowing, andto prevent local autho- 
rities being led into an extravagant ex- 
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penditure which they would not otherwise 
have thought of. The reason alleged 
for the Public Works Loan Bill was that 
local taxation required to be checked. 
If it were desired to check local expen- 
diture, nothing better could be done 
than abolishing these grants-in-aid. In 
his opinion, the whole policy on this 
matter required alteration re-considera- 
tion. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
protested against this being taken as an 
opportunity for entering into a local 
taxation debate. They were dealing 
simply with the Vote by which sums 
were granted in aid of local expenditure, 
and, in so doing, they were carrying out 
the decision of that House, not in that 
Parliament, but come to by a large 
majority of that House in the previous 
Parliament. This Vote was simply in 
pursuance of that decision. Of course, 
it was quite open to hon. Members to 
propose to reverse that policy by means 
of a Motion in that House, but not 
otherwise. The question of the police 
in the districts, and the question of 
local taxation generally, were quite dis- 
tinct. An hon. Member had insisted 
that the Home Office had laid down a 
hard-and-fast line with regard to in- 
creasing the police according to the 
number of the population. So far as 
his knowledge went, there was no such 
regulation at all, nor was there any rule 
of any kind with regard to the number 
of the police. All that the Inspectors 
of police had to do was to inspect the 
force, and to see that it was properly 
conducted, and sufficient for the main- 
tenance of order. From hisown know- 
ledge, he could assert that the localities 
were allowed to manage their own 
police, and that the matter was almost 
entirely left to them. He could give 
instances where the force was not suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of order, and 
the districts in which that happened 
were those which maintained their own 
police force, independent of inspection, 
and without taking the Government 
grant. Moreover, those districts were 
not officered as they ought to be when 
the necessity for a proper regulation of 
crime in the country generally was re- 
garded. He had always advocated, and 
still advocated, an amalgamation of the 
small police forces; for, however much 
the maintenance of a very small force 
might gratify the vanity of particular 
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districts, they did not conduce to the 
publie good. 

GrnerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR, 
having paid great attention to this sub- 
ject, would like to make some observa- 
tions with regard to it. The expendi- 
ture upon the police force had been 
gradually increasing, and in 14 or 15 
years it had risen by no less a sum than 
£274,000. In 1878-9 the expenditure 
was £871,000; this year it amounted to 
£891,000. These figures showed—and 
he had no hesitation in affirming—that 
there was absolutely no control over the 
police force. The figures showed that 
there was a gradually increasing expen- 
diture throughout the country for the 
police force. Even in his own econo- 
mical country — Scotland —the cost of 
pay and clothing was increasing, al- 
though it did not keep pace with the 
increase in England. He wished to 
press upon the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department that, in order to 
exercise a proper control over the ex- 
penditure, it was necessary to pay atten- 
tion to the details, and look minutely 
into the numbers and pay of the police. 
In his opinion, the best plan was to 
abolish the grant-in-aid, and to give up 
the tax which was collected in counties. 
No proper control could be obtained over 
the expenditure until the whole manage- 
ment of the matter was left in the hands 
of the different localities. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he could 
not assent to the doctrine of the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury, 
that this discussion was improper, when 
it had not been ruled out of Order. At 
the beginning of the Session the Go- 
vernment stated, when they took faci- 
lities for the discussion of the Estimates, 
that their chief reason for doing so was 
to give hon. Members more opportunity 
of discussing the Estimates. But now 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury informed them that they ought 
not to discuss the Estimates, except in 
such a way as he laid down. He thought 
that the hon. Gentleman was departing 
somewhat from his usual humble and 
kindly role, in assuming such a tone as 
that. He submitted that nothing in that 
debate had been out of Order, and since 
it had been in Order, it was not com- 
petent for him to use his high authority 
and position in trying to check a free 
debate. There were many questions 
which ought to be discussed; and now 
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the Government had given them greater 
opportunities for discussion, he pledged 
himself, when the Irish Estimates were 
reached, to use those facilities to the 
fullest extent, whether the Government 
liked it or not. He hoped that the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury would not forget 
his character of humbleness in talking 
to them. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked, that he had no desire to pre- 
vent any hon. Member from discussing 
any part of the Estimates, and he was 
sorry that it should be thought that he 
had been discourteous in what he had 
said. All he wished to do was to remind 
hon. Members that they were not dis- 
cussing local taxation generally, although 
the police force was a part of the ques- 
tion. If it were necessary to raise a 
discussion upon the policy of the Go- 
vernment in carrying out a system 
affirmed by a majority in the last Par- 
liament, then what he said was that he 
hardly thought that was the proper 
time to raise that discussion. He pro- 
tested against so raising a discussion as 
to relieving local taxation upon a Vote 
which affected only a part of the sub- 
ject. He was very sorry if it should 
be thought that he had been discourteous, 
and he might say that he never intended 
to threaten any Member. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, that, so 
far as his experience went, the present 
system of the police was very useful and 
very proper. At any rate, all who came 
into contact with the police force must 
confess that the present system was a 
great improvement upon the former one. 
The police were something like a local 
army in the country, and were kept 
up for the benefit of the nation, and 
he believed that the expense of the 
police should be contributed to by every- 
one. For that reason, he should support 
the present system. In Ireland a con- 
stabulary force was kept up by Impe- 
rial funds; and that seemed to him to 
be very proper at present. 

Mr. RAMSAY wished to explain that 
he did not feel that the Secretary to the 
‘Treasury intended his remarks to apply 
to the few observations which he had 
addressed to the Committee. The point 
at which he aimed was that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should insist upon 
making the amount which was now 
given in aid of the police the maximum. 
He would press upon Her Majesty’s 
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Ministers that they would consider the 
expediency of making the average of 
the grants that had been given to the 
several cities, counties, and boroughs 
during the past four years the maxi- 
mum amount of the subventions. In 
that way they would prevent discussions, 
such as had arisen on the present ocea- 
sion in consequence of the enormous 
increase in the grant. It would be an 
advantage to the community to know 
that the great annual increase in this 
direction had stopped. 

Mr. MUNTZ objected altogether to 
Imperial grants in aid of local rates. 
He did not think that a greater mistake 
could be committed by the Legislature 
than this system of giving grants for 
the encouragement of local extrava- 
gance. For many years he had wished 
to see the system abolished; and he 
thought his hon. Friend (Mr. Ramsay) 
was quite right in suggesting that the 
present grant ought to be the maximum. 
So long as the grant was continued in 
its present form the local authorities 
were encouraged in extravagance; and 
the more money they had the more they 
endeavoured to spend. He thought that 
the effect of centralization in increasing 
taxation was a matter that ought to be 
considered by the House. 

Mr. CLARE READ thought that one 
of the great reasons for the increase in 
the amount of the Vote of which so many 
hon. Members had complained was the 
competition which went on, in so many 
instances, among the rural authorities, 
and that blame in the matter could not 
fairly be attributed to the action of the 
Government. Wherever there was a 
wealthy borough in a county the desire | 
appeared to be to provide it with as 
many constables as possible; and it was 
to that cause, and the great increase 
in the rate of wages, that the augmenta- 
tion of the Vote was, in his opinion, 
due. 

Mr. SULLIVAN would remind the 
Committee that in Ireland Governments 
seemed somehow or another always to 
contrive matters so as to create anomalies 
more absurd than those which existed 
in any other part of the Empire. In 
Dublin, for instance, there was a police 
force which was not managed by the 
municipality and which yet had to be 
paid for out of the local rates. 
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(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £359,126, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for the superintend- 
ence of Convict Establishments, and for the 
Maintenance of Convicts in Convict Establish- 
ments in England and the Colonies.’’ 


Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
Government ought to consent to the 
postponement of the Vote until the Re- 
por had been laid on the Table of the 

oyal Commission which had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of 
convict establishments, and which he 
understood intended to propose certain 
plans with regard to their future ma- 
nagement. Last Session, or rather the 
Session before, the question of convict 
establishments had been brought under 
the notice of the House, and a Commis- 
sion had been appointed for the purpose 
of inquiring whether some system of in- 
spection over them would not be ad- 
visable, as well as in the case of the 
borough and county prisons, which were 
placed on an entirely different footing. 
The county and borough gaols were 
originally very much under the direction 
of the magistrates; and although the 
Act of 1877 destroyed, to a great extent, 
the power and functions of the visiting 
Justices, it still left them a certain 
amount of authority, and gave them 
certain facilities for looking after their 
management. But the convict estab- 
lishments, which were the outcome of 
the system of transportation, had been 
introduced into England when it was 
found that the Colonies would no longer 
consent to receive our criminal popula- 
tion. Those establishments were new 
things; nobody was interested in them. 
They were not like the borough prisons, 
which had grown up with the growth of 
local institutions in England. They 
were ingrafted on the prison system of 
the country hastily, with little or no 
preparation, and with scarcely any safe- 
guards or facilities for local inspection. 
Hence they were very much sdut out 
from the light of day, and it was almost 
impossible to investigate any case, of 
which one might from time to time hear, 
because every one of the functionaries, 
from, the highest to the lowest, were 
mixed up in a conspiracy for the purpose 
of protecting the present system. There 
was no independent inspection whatever; 
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and it was because that state of things 
had been pointed out that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in reply to a Motion 
which had been brought forward, had 
promised that a Royal Commission should 
be issued to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion of the management and discipline 
of those establishments. That Com- 
mission had been appointed shortly 
afterwards, and had prosecuted its 
labours during the Session of 1878. 
Those labours, he was given to under- 
stand, were almost, if not entirely, con- 
cluded, and the Report of the Com- 
mission would soon be ready to be pro- 
duced. He thought, therefore, that, 
taking into account the long time which 
had elapsed since there had been any 
discussion on the question, it would be 
desirable that the Vote should be post- 
poned until hon. Members had the op- 
portunity afforded them of making them- 
selves acquainted with the nature of that 
Report. He wished, he might add, to 
bear his humble testimony to the very 
great service which had been rendered 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) as a 
Member of the Commission. He had 
heard from many sources in Ireland that 
the hon. Baronet had taken the greatest 
pains in the conduct of the inquiry to in- 
vestigate the condition of the convict es- 
tablishments in that country, which were 
rather worse than the general run of 
those institutions. He was, therefore, 
thankful to him forthe manner in which 
he had discharged a difficult and respon- 
sible duty. He would conclude by ap- 
pealing again to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who, he believed, 
fully recognized the importance of the 
question, to consent to the postponement 
f the Vote. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that he had but one 
object in dealing with the establishments 
to which his remarks related, and that 
was that justice should be done, and that 
no punishment should be inflicted in the 
prisons of the country except such as was 
absolutely necessary. The hon. Gentle- 
man might rely upon it that whenever 
the Report of the Commission was made 
it would, if it contained any suggestion 
for the improvement of the management 
of those establishments, receive the best 
attention of the Government. He hoped, 
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however, the hon. Gentleman would not 
press for the postponement of the Vote, 
or if he did so that the Committee would 
not sanction the proposal, for it was ne- 
cessary that the salaries of the officers 
should be paid, and the cost of the main- 
tenance of the prisons defrayed, other- 
wise the system must come to an end. 
The only object of appointing a Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject was 
that the system of penal servitude, which 
had been substituted for transportation, 
should be thoroughly investigated in all 
its bearings, in order to see whether dis- 
cipline was fully and properly carried 
out, and to ascertain the relative results 
of penal servitude and what, as con- 
trasted with it, was called imprisonment. 
No hon. Member would, he thought, be- 
lieve that systematic cruelty was prac- 
tised in our convict prisons ; and he could 
only repeat that if the Report of the 
Commission showed that any improve- 
ment was needed, not a single day should 
be lost in giving effect to any recom- 
mendation upon which the Government 
might deem it expedient to act. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that, however 
severe the convict system might be, there 
were many prisoners who did not look 
upon penal servitude as being so severe 
a punishment as imprisonment for long 
periods. In two instances which had 
come within his own knowledge, when 
presiding at Quarter Sessions within the 
last two years, one prisoner who had 
been sentenced to two years, and another 
to 18 months’ imprisonment, had begged, 
in the most earnest manner, to be sen- 
tenced to penal servitude instead. It 
was clear, therefore, that however se- 
vere penal servitude might be—and he 
did not mean to contend that it was not 
a very severe punishment, or that the 
law with respect to it did not require 
amendment—criminals did not regard it 
as being more severe than imprisonment, 
at least in some cases. 

Mr. COLE said, the question which 
had been adverted to in the course of 
the discussion was one with regard to 
which he had entertained a very strong 
opinion for some years past. He had 
occupied the position of Recorder for 
many years, and one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties which he had experienced in the 
discharge of the duties of that office was 
the awarding the proper amounts of 
punishment for the offences which he 
had to try. It often happened that a 
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prisoner who was brought before him 
was convicted of some small crime. He 
might have previously undergone a 
short period of imprisonment, also for a 
small offence, and there was his former 
conviction staring the Judge in the face. 
What was he, in these circumstances, to 
do? To pronounce a sentence of penal 
servitude for the full period of seven 
years was to inflict a terrible punish- 
ment, yet there was no power to give 
aless period. Those who were practi- 
cally acquainted with the subject were 
also aware that two years’ imprisonment 
was a terrible punishment. It had been 
frequently known to have driven those 
upon whom it had been inflicted to in- 
sanity. Yet, in many of the cases which 
came before him, the only alternative 
was between imprisonment for 18 months 
or two years, or a sentence to five 
years’ penal servitude for a first of- 
fence, and seven if there was a prior 
conviction. The alteration in the law 
which was made some years ago, and 
which took away from Judges the 
power of passing sentences of three 
years’ penal servitude, was, in his opi- 
nion, greatly to be regretted. Why, 
he would ask, should not that power be 
restored? He was anxious to impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in the strongest way he could, the 
necessity of making the change. He 
had not long ago the pleasure of a con- 
versation with a learned friend of his 
who, perhaps, tried more prisoners 
during the year than any Judge in the 
Kingdom—as many as 150 prisoners 
every session (except sessions being held 
annually)—and he, as the result of his 
great experience, had informed him 
that the difficulty of duly apportion- 
ing punishments under the present 
state of the law was one of the greatest 
with which he had to deal. The gen- 
tleman to whom he referred was the ~ 
Recorder of Liverpool, who had au- 
thorized him to express, if ever he spoke 
upon the subject in that House, his 
strong feeling that the law ought to be 
altered. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Home Secretary would feel it to be 
consistent with his duty to accept an 
Amendment which he intended to pro- 
pose in the Criminal Code (Indictable 
Offences) Bill, giving the power to Judges 
to pass a sentence of three years’ penal 
servitude. 
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Mr. HOPWOOD said, the question 
was one of great interest, and that he, 
to a great extent, concurred in the ob- 
servations which had been made by his 
hon. and learned Friend who had just 
sat down as to the expediency of en- 
abling Judges to pass sentences of penal 
servitude for a shorter period than five 
years. But leaving that point, he should 
like to know what prospect there was of 
some adequate system of inspection 
being brought to bear upon our great 
convict establishments? Were those 
great, solemn establishments, with their 
lofty walls and barred doors, to be alto- 
gether shut out from the view of the 
general public? What he wanted was 
that there should be somebody, on the 
part of the public, to look into them, 
and to see what was the mode of life 
and the position of their unfortunate in- 
mates. He, for one, regretted that the 
power of the Visiting Justices had been 
almost destroyed, and he hoped to see 
their authority resuscitated and re-invi- 
gorated, so that, as far as possible, there 
might be a constant system of inspec- 
tion of those institutions. There was 
another point connected with the subject 
which he was anxious to bring under 
the notice of the Secretary of State, 
although he had no doubt it was one 
which was frequently present to his 
mind. It was well, however, that it 
should be mentioned in that House, in 
order that it might be discussed, for the 
discussion might bear fruit in the future. 
We had, inthose immense establishments 
of which he was speaking, a certain num- 
ber of criminals who were doomed to 
undergo different periods of penal ser- 
vitude. He was aware that the humane, 
and he believed the necessary, mode of 
administering the law required that 
those criminals should be afforded the 
hope that part of their term of punish- 
ment might be remitted. He did not 
wish, he might add, to raise too many 
doubts with regard to the administra- 
tion of justice; but he must say that 
more than once or twice or three times 
in the course of his life he had felt con- 
vinced that a man had been made to un- 
dergo a term of penal servitude to which, 
though innocent, he was condemned. 


{COMMONS} 





There was, of course, a great deal of 
difficulty in dealing with such case, and 
he knew very well how readily the 
Secretary of State, and his Predecessors | 
in Otlice, had responded to any appeal 
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made to them to entertain and consider 
cases of the kind; but then it should be 
borne in mind that, in some instances, the 
necessary money was wanting to bring 
forward evidence; or death, perhaps, 
had removed some of the witnesses, or 
the Judge who tried the case; the result 
being that the wretched convict was left 
te endure his long period of unmerited 
punishment. That being so, would it 
not be possible, he would ask, to have 
an inspection of those prisons, and a re- 
view of the cases of the prisoners, to 
seo whether or not some of the inmates 
might not safely be restored to civil 
life? It would require, no doubt, 
a high authority, and the possession of 
a lofty mind and judgment, in order 
that such a commission might be pro- 
perly discharged; but, in the great 
majority of cases, the Judge who tried 
a prisoner could be appealed to; he 
could be asked to refer to his notes, 
and asked to give his opinion on the 
case; and, in that way, all the neces- 
sary precautions might be taken, and a 
proper amount of care bestowed upon 
each case as it arose. And, though 
caution was necessary in restoring 
convicts to civil life, he believed there 
were eminent authorities in the manage- 
ment of convict prisons in whose opi- 
nion at least one-third of the prisoners 
who were confined in them need not 
be detained there. Was not that a 
matter worthy of consideration? Was 
it not a terrible burden on our con- 
sciences that all this mass of human 
degradation should be maintained at 
the public expense, without any attempt 
being made to find out whether among 
the many cases there were not some of 
those convicts who might, without injury 
to society, be restored toit, and whether 
there were not some who had been in- 
nocently condemned? Was not the 
House of Commons incurring a great 
moral responsibility by not endeavouring, 
in regard to such a question, to perform 
its duty in some degree ? : 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, there 
were two points mentioned by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in the course of 
his remarks with respect to which he 
entirely agreed with him, while there 
was one on which he differed from him 
altogether. He was, and had always 
been, in favour of the independent in- 
spection of convict prisons ; and he hoped 
the Commission would recommend some 
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scheme for the appointment of indepen- 
dent Visitors of all those establishments. 
He also concurred with the hon. and 


Supply— Civil 


learned Gentleman in the opinion that | 


there should be, at all events in all 


serious cases, the most ample oppor- | 


tunity given to a man who was wrongly 
condemned to have a new trial. ‘The 
most suitable time, however, to deal 
with that question would be when the 
Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill 
came on for discussion. But he would 
beg to remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that a man who had been 
convicted of a crime could always appeal 
to the Home Secretary without expense, 
and that no Home Secretary would be 
worthy to hold the Office if he did not 
most carefully investigate those cases 
which were brought before him. The 
point on which he differed from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—and he did so 
most absolutely and entirely—was the 
expediency of sending a roving Com- 
mission all over the country to see how 
many offenders who had been properly 
convicted and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude might be again turned loose upon 
society. With such safeguards as he 
had mentioned against allowing an in- 
nocent man to suffer, it would be most 
unwise, in his opinion, that there should 
be any uncertainty as to a sentence being 
carried out after it had been passed. 
Mr. Serseanr SIMON was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had not deferred 
his remarks for a few moments, because 
he was desirous of having a discussion 
on a matter which he had very much at 
heart—he meant the question of indus- 
trial labour in prisons. No doubt, the 
present system was a great improve- 
ment on that which formerly existed, 
when the course adopted with regard 
to prisoners assumed more of the 
character of retribution. But the great 
difficulty was how far it was possible 
to try to reform a criminal inside 
the walls of a prison without injuring 
the honest man outside. Now, he was 
afraid that in the endeavour to reform 
the offender they had, to an undue ex- 
tent, interfered with the well-being of 
the honest man. [‘‘ No, No!”’] The hon. 
Member who cried ‘‘ No, no’’ was not, 
perhaps, as well acquainted as he was 
with the details of the subject. He 
knew that in the prison at Wakefield, 
and those in other towns in the North of 
England, trades had been carried on to 
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such a degree as to be exceedingly inju- 
riousto the interestsof the honest working 
man. He would mention, especially, the 
mat and brushmaking trades. Honest re- 
spectable men had come to him, and had 
also gone on députations to the Home 
Secretary, who had represented that they 
had been literally starved out of occu- 
pation through the monopoly of what 
was called prison labour. For that he 
did not hold the right hon. Gentleman 
in any way responsible; for he knew he 
was most anxioustoredress, asfaraslayin 
his power, the grievance of which those 
poor men complained. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been good enough, when 
the Prisons Bill was passing through 
the House, two years ago, to adopt an 
Amendment which he had moved; in order 
to form the recital to a clause in that 
Act, with the view of preventing the un- 
favourable operation of prison labour in 
the way which he had just mentioned. 
He had not very long ago, he might 
add, put a Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman, as to what was being done 
in the matter, and as to the total ab- 
sence of any allusion to industrial labour 
in prisons in the Report for last year 
which had been laid upon the Table of 
the House. The answer was, that the 
Report did not at all apply to the present 
year, and that a Commission was now sit- 
ting with the view of redressing any 
grievance which might be shown to 
exist. Now, the inquiry would, he 
hoped, be carried out in a thorough 
manner. He, for one, was opposed to 
punishments being inflicted on offenders 
by way of retribution, or in any spirit 
of vindictiveness. ‘The proper course 
was to endeavour to make a con- 
vict a better member of society, if pos- 
sible, by reforming him. He would 
not, therefore, prohibit industries in 
gaols. If a prisoner knew a trade, let 
him follow it, and, if not, let him be 
taught one; but let not that system, at 
the same time, be carried out to the pre- 
judice of the honestand respectablecitizen 
who never committed a crime, and who 
had only his honest labourto depend upon. 
His attention had lately been called to 
the fact that there were absolutely ten- 
ders made from certain prisons for the 
manufacture of goods, not for the use 
of those prisons, or for the benetit of the 
prisoners, but in order that their work 
might go into the market and compete 
with that of the honest labourer outside. 
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They were seeking to reform the crimi- 
nal at the expense of the honest work- 
ing-man, and he protested against that 
system as one utterly unnecessary and 
unjust. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether his 
attention had been called to certain ten- 
ders issued from prisons in Lancashire 
to manufacturers, stating the price at 
which work could be done for them in 
the prisons, and whether that rate was 
one that would undersell the honest 
working man out of prison? It was a 
great evil, if such a system was in prac- 
tice. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
not seen those tenders, would he make 
inquiries respecting them, or issue such 
orders as would prevent those proceed- 
ings in the prisons generally ? 

Mr. HIBBERT did not at all agree 
with what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
with respect to prison labour. He held 
the opinion that the more industrial 
labour was extended in prisons the 
better it would be for the prisoners, 
provided that the trades carried on did 
not undersell the trades carried on out- 
side. He rose, however, to ask his 
right hon. Friend for some little ex- 
planation about the amount voted for 
prisoners in convict establishments in 
the Colonies. There appeared to be one 
prisoner at Malta, 56 in new South 
Wales, 195 in Tasmania, described as 
paupers, lunatics, prisoners, or prisoners’ 
children, costing £60 a-year each, and 
225 in Western Australia, costing £100 
a-year each, while our own convicts 
cost £48. He thought that some pro- 
mise should be given as to when these 
grants in aid of Colonial convict estab- 
lishments should cease. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished to call at- 
tention to a subject referred to by him 
last year. He reminded the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department that 
he had admitted it to be most objection- 
able that a stipendiary Coroner should 
be retained for a Government prison ; 
but in page 208 of the Estimates the 
salary of that officer again appeared. 
‘He begged, again, to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to this fact, 
which had probably escaped his atten- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the subject 
just referred to by the hon. Member for 


Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) had also been 
Mr. Serjeant Simon 
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alluded to by him when the Votes 
were before the Committee last year. 
The whole Vote was one which could 
not be looked upon without a feeling of 
pain, inasmuch as it dealt with no less 
than 10,838 unhappy persons under con- 
finement. He proposed to reduce this 
Vote by the sum of £4,950, being the 
amount of the cost of maintenance of 
invalids, lunatics, paupers, pauper chil- 
dren, &¢c., in Tasmania. He could not 
see why money should be voted for this 
purpose to the people of Tasmania. 
With regard to the Vote in aid of the 
Colonial magistracy, police gaols, &c., 
for Tasmania and Western Australia, 
which latter place had the control and 
management of the sum of £12,000, 
although he was perfectly aware that 
these grants were to expire in 1883, he 
considered that it was much better that 
they should be compounded for by the 
payment of a larger sum at once. The 
right hon. Gentleman would probably 
give an answer as to whether this would 
be done. Another question which he 
desired to ask was, whether the allow- 
ance to the prison officers included 
superannuation allowance, or whether 
that would have to be credited to them 
when the grant ceased ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that, 
so far as the convict prisons were con- 
cerned, the work of mat-making, sup- 
posed to be improperly competing with 
honest labour, had been reduced, and, 
in many establishments, entirely dis- 
continued. This industry was mainly 
directed to the supply of Government 
offices and establishments—which was, 
of course, perfectly allowable. If the 
necessity for industrial labour existed, 
the articles manufactured under the sys- 
tem ought not to be placed on a shelf 
and allowed to remain; they must be 
disposed of. His theory had always 
been, as far as possible, to make use 
of the labour of prisoners for the benefit 
of the State; and he was, at that mo- 
ment, under considerable contracts with 
the Admiralty, and was endeavouring 
to get the Army to make contracts with 
the prisons for clothing, blankets, and 
matters of that kind. He thought no- 
body could possibly object to theirmaking 
what they could for the public service, 
provided the canon laid down by the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) 
was always followed—namely, that the 
proper market prices-outside were not 
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undersold ; and the hon. Member might 
rely that the principle was not in any 
way lost sight of. The expenditure 
on the convict establishments in the 
Colonies was one which could not be 
put a stop to in a moment, for the simple 
reason that the men were there, and so 
long as they were there the Vote would 
necessarily continue. The reason why 
the expenditure was large in compari- 
son with the number of prisoners was 
that though the latter was rapidly di- 
minishing the same staff must be kept 
up. Evenif the number of prisoners was 
50, they would require the same number 
of men to look after them as if it was 
100. Hon. Members would see, by the 
Report of last year, that the number of 
prisoners in Western Australia was 350 
up to the 3lst of December, 1876, and 
that in December, 1877, they only num- 
bered 275. The latter number comprised 
prisoners, lunatics, and paupers out of 
employment. As to Malta and Gibral- 
tar, he found, when he came into Office, 
that not a farthing was voted, as far as he 
understood, for Gibraltar; but the Vote 
of £20,000 for prisons in Malta he could 
not understand. [Sir Georce Bowyer: 
Hear!] His hon. and learned Friend 
knew allaboutit. [Sir Gzorcz Bowyer: 
No, I want to know.| With regard to 
the Coroner referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van), he believed this must have been 
the Coroner who went to Dartmoor last 
year, and who was then paid by the 
State. But the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would see that there was no Vote 
for this officer in the present Estimate. 
His hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury and he were entirely agreed 
that it was a wrong thing that the 
Coroner should be paid by the State. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked for infor- 
mation as to the pauper children in the 
Colonies charged for under the Vote ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that these were thrown upon the hands 
of the Government by persons who, 
having been sent out as convicts, had 
become insane. Of course, these could 
not be turned adrift. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY could not 
understand how this Vote could be post- 
poned until the Report of the Royal 
Commission was in the hands of hon. 
Members as had been suggested by the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell). 
He rose for the purpose of asking the 
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Home Secretary when that Report might 
be expected ? With regard to the sub- 
ject of compensation for punishment 
undergone by prisoners wrongly con- 
demned, and the discharge of prisoners 
before the expiration of their sentences, 
he was of opinion that the more certain 
punishment was made the more effica- 
cious it would be, and that the only way 
in which a prisoner should be able to 
earn a remission of his sentence should 
be by good conduct. A sentence once 
pronounced ought, in his view, to be 
carried out. He would take the oppor- 
tunity of reminding his hon. and learned 
Friend of a saying of the late Chief 
Baron O’Grady. Aman, whose trial had 
been by various means postponed for a 
period of 18 months, was brought before 
him and convicted of a discreditable 
offence. The prisoner pleaded guilty, 
but brought a strong recommendation 
from the prison authorities, stating that 
his conduct had been of much use in the 
moral education of the other prisoners. 
The Chief Baron received that testi- 
mony with extreme pleasure; it was 
delightful to find that the prisoner had 
been so well conducted during confine- 
ment, and that circumstance ought to be 
taken into consideration ; but he added— 
‘*T think, therefore, that as you are a 
gentleman who behaves so exceedingly 
well in prison, and so exceedingly badly 
out of it, the best thing I can do is to 
keep you there as long as I can.” 

Str HENRY HOLLAND, as one of 
the Royal Commissioners, stated that 
the evidence had been closed, and that 
the consideration of the Report would 
begin on Friday. He hoped the Report 
would be presented to Parliament shortly 
after Whitsuntide. 

Mr. MUNDELLA drew attention to 
the estimated charge for 600 military 
prisoners, which, according to the foot- 
note on page 205, amounted to £20,000. 
He could not conceive why this amount 
appeared under this head; it should 
have been debited to the War Office. 

Mr. PARNELL said, this was the 
third Session that the Committee had 
refrained from discussing this Vote, on 
the ground either that a Royal Com- 
mission was about to be appointed, or 
was taking evidence. He suggested 
that, as the Report was so very near its 
presentation, the Committee ought to 
postpone the Vote until that Report was 
before the House. The Report would 
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be necessarily a voluminous document, 
and time was needed to direct the at- 
tention of the Home Secretary to those 


points which were considered of import- | 


ance, while it would be quite impossible | 
for him to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee without under- 
taking fresh legislation. 


the opportunity of fully considering the 
Report before it voted the money asked 
for on the present occasion. With that 
object, he begged to move that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 


(Ir. Parnell.) 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped that 


the hon. Member would not persist in 
his Motion to report Progress. The 
Committee having been through an 
enormous amount of evidence, their 
Report would require some time for its 
consideration; and he absolutely de- 
clined to discuss that Report until he 
had an opportunity of reading the evi- 
dence. He trusted the Committee would 
not provoke discussion upon the Report 
in a serious manner until the evidence 
was before the House. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to point out 
to the Committee that unless the Home 
Secretary did something with a view to 
carry out the recommendations of the 

teport next Session, he would have no 
opportunity of doing so at all, because 
the next Session would be the last of this 
Parliament. Unless the Committee had 
an opportunity of discussing this Report 
partially, at all events, and publicly, 
during the present Session, legislation 
thereon could not be rendered a matter 
of any certainty. It would be very 
wrong that a serious question, upon 
which hon. Members had been workiug 
hard for a number of years, should be 
thrust off to another Parliament ; because 
it was a matter of great doubt how many 
of those hon. Members might be re- 
turned at the next Election. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ANDREW LUSK hoped the 
Home Secretary would offer some facili- 
ties to magistrates to grant orders to 
the friends of prisoners to visit them 
in prism. It was very distressing to 
have to refer poor men and women, who 


Mr. Parneli 
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It therefore | 
followed that the House should have | 
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‘wanted to be allowed to see their re- 
lations who were undergoing imprison- 
ment, to the Home Department. The 
stringent regulations of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department were a 
| very great hardship upon poor and igno- 
rant people, who still had feelings of 
affection for their relations, even though 
in prison; and he trusted that some 
way would be found to relax them. It 
was almost impossible for these poor 
people to reach the Home Secretary at 
all; and that, in his opinion, was a 
strong reason for granting some other 
means for communication between the 
unhappy prisoners and their friends. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS pointed out 
that the hon. Member was discussing a 
subject which was not before the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
stated, in reply to the question of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della), that the military prisoners were 
formerly charged for under the Army 
Votes; but that since the prisons had 
been taken over by the State, the cost 
was paid out of the Prison’ Votes. 

Mr. MUNDELLA maintained that if 
the accounts were to be kept correctly, 
the charge for the military prisoners 
must be debited to the several Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy ; otherwise 
the comparative cost of the different 
Services was erroneously estimated. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, it was not the 
fact that this portion of the Vote was 
dealt with in the sense presented to the 
House. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 





House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Twe of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[But 150.] 
(Ur. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 





“That the Bill be now read a second 
| time.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Laxche- 
| guer.) . 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, 
the terms of my Amendment to the 
second reading of this Bill are— 

“That this House will not recognize or ac- 
cept as binding any Treaty or other engage- 
ments entered into by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
which might forestall or limit the control of this 
House over the financial resources and taxation 
of this Country, until further information as to 
such contemplated engagements has been laid 
upon the Table of this House, and this House 
shall have had an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion thereon.” 

It is due to the House that I should ex- 
plain why I have ventured thus early to 
eall the attention of hon. Members to 
the subject of my Motion. Itis now 19 
years since this important subject was 
seriously debated in Parliament, and 
during those 19 years this House has 
undergone great changes. The number 
of Members who had seats in the House 
during the debates of the year 1860 upon 
the Commercial Treaty with France is 
very limited; and I find that among the 
other Members of the House there pre- 
vails in a certain degree a misunder- 
standing of the real position of this 
House with respect to Commercial Trea- 
ties, especially as that position is affected 
by the announcement of Her Majesty’s 
Government that negotiations are pend- 
ing for the renewal of the Commercial 
Treaty with France for six months. That, 
Sir, seems to be a very limited period ; 
but my experience of the effects of the 
Treaty of 1860 is such, that I think I 
am bound immediately to claim the at- 
tention of the House before these ne- 
gotiations proceed further. Sir, the 
Treaty of 1860—the Commercial Treaty 
with France—is not an ordinary Com- 
mercial Treaty. The Party, who at pre- 
sent sit on this side of the House, felt 
very strongly in 1860 that, in its sub- 
stance and in the circumstances under 
which it was negotiated, the Treaty of 
1860 constituted a very wide departure 
from the only precedent of a Commercial 
Treaty with France which at that time 
existed—the Commercial Treaty nego- 
tiated by Mr. Pitt inthe year 1737. Let 
me refer for a few moments to the cir- 
cumstances under which the Treaty of 
1860 was negotiated. It was not until the 
23rd of December, 1859, that the pub- 
lic became at all aware, far less this 
House, which was then in Recess, that 
there was any idea entertained of con- 
tracting a Commercial Treaty with 
France. It then appeared that the late 
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Mr. Cobden, a distinguished man, but 
not a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was employed in Paris in negotiat- 
ing fora Treaty of Commerce directly with 
the late Emperor of the French, and 
that he had for some time been in com- 
munication with M. Rouher, one of the 
French Ministers. Lord Cowley, our 
Ambassador, was informed that such 
negotiations were going on, and he 
wrote to the late Lord Russell, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 

“*T conclude that your Lordship is aware that 
Mr. Cobden is unofficially negotiating for a 
Commercial Treaty between England and 
France.” 


The reply of Lord Russell, I believe, 
confessed that he was aware of the cir- 
cumstance ; but up to or about the 23rd 
of December, 1859, Lord Cowley, our 
Ambassador in Paris, knew nothing of 
it. Lord Cowley concluded his despatch 
by saying that he could have no feeling of 
jealousy on the subject, and that he 
hoped Mr. Cobden would be officially 
intrusted with the conduct of the nego- 
tiations. Immediately upon that, Mr. 
Cobden was officially employed ; and let 
the House observe, the first information 
that negotiations were in progress ar- 
rived on the 28rd of December, 1859, 
and upon the 28rd of January, 1860, 
the Treaty was signed. Parliament met 
upon the 24th of January, and on the 
10th of February the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made his Financial Statement, 
having induced this House to take Ways 
and Means before Supply, so that he 
might include in his Budget the sub- 
stance of the Treaty, so far as it affected 
the finances of this country. Her Ma- 
jesty’s then Ministers, under the Leader- 
ship of Lord Palmerston, had a large 
majority in this House, and on the 20th 
of February, in considerably less than 
two months from the first announcement, 
this House found itself committed to the 
substance of the French Treaty, so far 
as it affected the taxation of this coun- 
try. These were very rapid and unex- 
pected proceedings. The Conservative 
Party used every exertion to induce Her 
Majesty’s then Ministers to conform to 
the precedent of 1787, but without suc- 
cess. When Mr. Pitt undertook to ne- 


‘gotiate a Treaty of Commerce with 


France, how did he proceed? He ne- 
gotiated the Treaty. He placed it be- 
fore the commercial public, and so left 
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it for five months before he proposed it 
to Parliament; and when he proposed it 
to Parliament, he did not propose at 
once to incorporate the provisions of the 
Treaty in the Budget, but asked the 
consent of each House of Parliament to 
that Treaty by Resolution. Could there, 
Sir, be a greater difference between two 
modes of procedure, than between the 
mode of procedure adopted by Mr. Pitt, 
and the mode of procedure adopted by 
the Government of Lord Palmerston? I 
know that among the Members of this 
House, who cannot clearly recollect what 
occurred in 1860, the idea exists that 
Parliament has little or nothing to do 
with Commercial Treaties—that the con- 
clusion of a Commercial Treaty is an 
affair of the Government, and that Par- 
liamentary consent, if necessary at all, is 
a mere formality. No Member of this 
House, Sir, except he be a Member of 
the Government, acting on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, can propose 
the imposition of any tax, or the increase 
of any tax; and exactly upon the same 
principle no Member of this House, un- 
less he be a Member of the Administra- 
tion, and is authorized by the Govern- 
ment, can negotiate a Treaty, and least 
of all a Commercial Treaty ; because a 
Commercial 'Treaty may affect the finan- 
cial resources of the country for years to 
come; it may affect, as the Treaty of 
1860 affected, and control, as the Treaty 
of 1860 controlled, the power of taxation, 
which is vested in this House, not for 
one year only, but for 10 or 20 years. I 
will now state to the House why, after 
the experience we had in 1860 of the 
secrecy and rapidity with which the last 
Commercial Treaty was negotiated, I 
have thought it my duty, on the first in- 
timation that that Treaty is to be con- 
tinued, renewed, or altered—I believe it 
is intended that this Treaty is to be 
altered—to intervene. I have, there- 
fore, thought it my duty to ask the 
House to affirm that we have not for- 
gotten the functions of the House in re- 
terence to this matter, because the House 
forgot its position in this matter. The 
conclusion of the Treaty would, to the 
extent of its provisions, incapacitate this 
House from performing its function of 
regulating and granting taxation. This 
abdication on the part of the House 
might be for an unlimited period, for any 
period which it might please the Go- 
vernment to assign as the duration of 
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the Treaty. I have reason, as I will 
presently show, to remember these cir- 
cumstances. Under this Treaty the num- 
ber of articles in the British tariff was 
reduced from 419 to 48. The duties abo- 
lished were almost entirely upon articles, 
not of necessity, but of luxury. It will 
be enough to state, in illustration of the 
sweeping nature of this Treaty, that the 
total amount of taxation which it either 
abolished or reduced—mind you, abo- 
lished or reduced—not for the year, nor 
for five years, but during the period of 
the existence of the Treaty— for 10 
years Parliament deprived itself of all 
control over financial resources which 
yielded £1,700,000. If these Customs 
duties had been left, according to the 
natural increase and growth of Customs 
duties, they would have yielded more 
than £2,000,000 now. This is not a 
small item. I will not trouble the House 
by going through the principal articles 
affected by the Treaty—such as the re- 
duction of the wine duties in favour of 
French wines, which created great jea- 
lousy on the part of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Governments. ‘lhe number 
of articles upon which Customs duties 
had been levied, and which were thus 
either abolished or reduced, was very 
large; these articles were chiefly the 
produce of France. That this should 
have been the case was the ordinary 
condition of Commercial Treaties be- 
tween two countries; but the extra- 
ordinary condition of this Treaty is that 
this House bound itself to the Govern- 
ment of France not to impose or re-im- 
pose, during the period of the Treaty, 
these duties upon the produce of any 
country in the world. This extraor- 
dinary provision has, by the operation of 
this Treaty, been made fundamental as 
regards other Treaties—the foundation 
of engagements unspecified in other 
Treaties—and for the benefit of other 
countries. The direct engagement on 
the part of this country under this 
Treaty is with France only. The bene- 
fit which we receive in return for this 
abandonment of the power of taxation 
is reciprocated by France only, whilst 
the rest of the world gets the uncom- 
pensated benefit of our concession. 
Under this Treaty we can claim no- 
thing from Germany, nothing from the 
United States, nothing from Austria, 
nothing from Belgium, or from Russia. 
The commerce of each of these States 
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profits by this Treaty at the expense of 
this country. Such are the provisions 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of that day (Mr. Gladstone) declared to 
be consistent with the object of the 
Treaty; but they are provisions which 
I wish the House fully to understand 
before it commits itself to a renewal of 
this extraordinary engagement. I trust 
the House will allow me to verify what 
I have said by quoting the words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In his 
Financial Statement of the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1860, he said— 

‘*T come next, Sir, to the English covenants. 
England engages, with a limited power of ex- 
ception, which we propose to exercise with re- 
spect only to two or three articles, to abolish 
immediately and totally all duties upon all 
manufactured goods. There will be a sweep, 
clean, entire, and absolute, of manufactured 
goods from the face of the British tariff.” 
—(3 Hansard, clvi. 834.] 


The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

‘France is perfectly aware that our legis- 
lation makes no distinction between one nation 
and another, and that what we enact for her we 
shall at the same time enact for all the world.’ 
—[Ibid. 837.] 

I have said that I have had reason to 
remember the effects of this Treaty. 
Among the duties which were imme- 
diately abolished under its provisions 
were the duties on silk manufactures, 
and these included the duty of 15 per 
eent upon ribands, the article chiefly 
manufactured in Coventry at that time, 
and in a district extending from Coven- 
try 10 miles northwards, including the 
town of Nuneaton, and several other 
populous manufacturing places. Mr. 
Disraeli and the Conservative Party in 
this House were kind enough to assist 
me in the endeavour to prevent the 
abolition of this duty from being imme- 
diate ; but the Government were inex- 
orable. The abolition of the duty was 
immediate. Parliament broke up, and 
in the month of September following I 
found myself thechairman of a relief com- 
mittee in my own neighbourhood, with 
22,000 persons to provide for beyond 
those who could obtain relief under the 
Poor Law. This state of things was, in 
great measure, produced by the sudden- 
ness with which this Treaty came intoope- 
ration—an operation as sudden as the ne- 
gotiations for the completion of the Treaty 
were rapid. Her Majesty the Queen, 
with her usual benevolence, subscribed 
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for the relief of the distressed work- 
people. The Prince of Wales also sub- 
scribed, as did the right hon. Gentleman 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who himself had forced on the Treaty. 
I was employed for three winters in dis- 
tributing some £47,000 to relieve the 
distress which had been occasioned by the 
operation of that Treaty among my con- 
stituents. But the effects of the Treaty 
were not restricted to my constituents. 
I remember that there were in Manclies- 
ter eight firms of broad silk manufac- 
turers, who petitioned in favour of the 
Treaty and the abolition of the Customs 
duties. I have a copy of their Petition 
now. Every single firm whose repre- 
sentative signed that Petition has since 
failed, and in my own district this branch 
of industry has been reduced to one- 
third or one-fourth of what the trade 
was in 1860. I believe not more than 
one-fourth of what it was then remains. 
We were told that we were behind the 
time, and our produce was inferior to 
that of France; but I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that at the first 
Exbibition of Paris the riband, which 
won the first prize from all the 
French ribands, was manufactured 
within four miles of my house in War- 
wickshire. I think I have some reason, 
then, to remember what has been the 
operation of this French Treaty ; and I 
am most anxious that this House should 
thus early, after we have received the 
intimation that the continuation or re- 
newal of this Treaty is contemplated, 
remind Her Majesty’s Ministers that 
without the consent of this House—and 
I trust that the consent of the House 
will not be given without due considera- 
tion—it is impossible either to renew, to 
alter, or to continue this Treaty with 
France, or to negotiate any other. Allow 
me, for the information of those hon. 
Members of the House who have not 
had the advantage or misfortune of being 
here so many years as myself, to show 
that this House must be a party to, and 
responsible for, any Commercial Treaty 
that is contracted. We have nothing 
directly to do with negotiations for a 
Treaty, anymore than we have tlie power 
of proposing taxation. The negotiation 
of a Commercial Treaty, like the nego- 
tiation of every other Treaty, is a func- 
tion of the Executive Government, just 
as the proposal of every tax is delegated 
to them—that is their duty and privi- 
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lege; but the sanctioning of a Com- 
mercial Treaty is just as much the func- 
tion of this House as is the consent which 
we are appointed to give or withhold 
from the proposals of the Government 
for taxation. In this very Treaty, the 
5th Article, a very important one, begins 
in these words— 

“Her Britannic Majesty engages to recom- 
mend to Parliament to enable her to abolish 
the duties of importation on the following ar- 
ticles,” &c., &e. 

The 5th Article begins— 

“ Her Britannic Majesty engages also to pro- 
pose to Parliament that the duties on the im- 
portation of French wines be at once reduced.” 


And the 7th Article begins— 

“Her Britannic Majesty promises to recom- 
mend to Parliament to admit into the United 
Kingdom merchandise imported from France at 
a rate of duty equal to the Excise duty,” Ke. 
This House, then, is responsible for 
every Commercial Treaty. It is the func- 
tion of this House to sanction or reject 
every Commercial Treaty. This power 
is identical, which the House possesses, 
either to accept or reject the proposal 

. of the Government for the imposition of 
taxes. It is perfectly true that this 
House ought not to directly interfere 
with the negotiations of a Commercial 
Treaty. I know that it was the general 
feeling that, until he was duly autho- 
rized and appointed, the late Mr. Cobden 
outstepped his duty as a Member of Par- 
liament by the part he took in the year 
1860. What he did was no doubt 
prompted by an excess of zeal; butifhe 
erred in the first instance, his error was 
subsequently condoned, and more than 
condoned, by his being appointed the 
Representative of this country for the 
purpose of carrying on the negotiations. 
All the more, however, is it the duty of 
this House to avoid, if possible, the 
difficulty which might be entailed by 
the House feeling itself unable to sanc- 
tion the provisions of any Treaty which 
may have been negotiated. I know that 
this feeling weighed very heavily upon 
some Members of the Conservative Party 
in 1860. The circumstances of Europe 
at that time were somewhat critical. It 
was thought by some a very great ad- 
vantage to this country that we should 
be on good terms with the Emperor of 
the French, and I know positively that 
this circumstance weighed very deeply 
with some Members of this House, who 
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otherwise might have been anxious to 
press some modification of the obliga- 
tions which this country undertook by 
that Treaty. It is for this reason, Sir, I 
now invite an expression of opinion on 
the part of this House with regard to 
this important subject. As this Treaty 
must expire on the 31st of December 
next, I ask this House now to consider, 
I ask the commercial public now to con- 
sider, whether there are any provisions 
in that Treaty which, in their opinion, 
need alteration; and if that be their 
opinion, now is the time that they should 
approach Her Majesty’s Government 
with their suggestions. Now isthe time, 
and the only time, when, conveniently 
and safely, the commercial experience 
and opinion of the country can be 
brought to bear with a view to the fu- 
ture. I hope the House will forgive me 
for thus bringing under its notice the 
position in which we are placed. In the 
year 1860 the feeling was in favour of 
the system of free imports, to which, for 
nearly 20 years, this country has been 
bound to a great extent by this Treaty 
—bound to the system of free imports 
from the whole world, whilst the expec- 
tation of Reciprocity is by this Treaty 
limited to our commerce wita France 
only. For nearly 20 years, then, we 
have been fettered by this Treaty. In 
1860 the expectation was rife that the 
great commercial countries of the world, 
that Europe and the United States would 
reciprocate the abandonment of import 
duties which this country had then 
adopted, and of their own accord freely 
follow our example in this respect. Sir, 
there is no such expectation now. Russia 
shows no sign of an intention to relax 
her high tariff. Some persons speak of 
Russia as if her Government were igno- 
rant on this subject. But Russia re- 
duced her import duties, with a view to 
the adoption of Free Trade, as far back 
as the year 1815. She tried the system 
for five or six years, but found it to be 
so ruinous that she abandoned it in 1821, 
and never after renewed it. Again, in 
1816, the United States largely reduced 
their import duties; but they, too, found 
the system so ruinous that they raised 
their duties in 1828, and have ever since, 
though not so steadily as Russia, re- 
fused to abandon their Customs duties. 
With reference to this commercial legis- 
lation and thesecommercial engagements, 
it behoves the House: to consider the 
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political temper of the world. The ten- 
dency of the world, I need hardly say, 
is now in the direction of Imperialism. 
You have the German Empire estab- 
lished, the Austria-Hungarian Empire 
consolidated, and the Empire of Russia 
extended. France has not abandoned 
an Imperial policy in matters commer- 
cial because she is a Republic; and 
there is no commercial policy more Im- 
perial than the commercial policy of the 
United States of America. What are 
the United States but a Federation of 
Sovereign States ? The Republic, which 
combines these Sovereign States, by this 
Federal Union is essentially Imperial. 
Look at her financial policy, her Impe- 
rial power, and her central combining 
Republican Government, the seat of 
which is at Washington, yet the Central 
Government cannot impose direct taxa- 
tion except in time of war. The impo- 
sition of direct taxation is the privilege 
of each Sovereign State, and they guard 
that privilege against the Federal power 
with the utmost jealousy. In times of 
peace the only financial resource of the 
Federal power of America is taxation by 
Customs duties. That distingushed man, 
General Grant, ex-President of the 
United States, visited Birmingham last 
autumn ; and, on that occasion, the able 
junior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) made an eloquent speech— 
suchas, indeed, he usually makes—in the 
expectation that he would receive from 
the ex-President some encouragement to 
hope that the United States would aban- 
don their protective system. And what 
said General Grant? He said that he 
had not been accustomed to make poli- 
tical speeches until he came to England ; 
but he could assure the hon. Gentleman 
who had been so eloquent, and whom he 
had found hospitable as a host, that the 
example of England had been firmly im- 
pressed upon her descendants in the 
United States ; that they had seen Eng- 
land’s commercial greatness and power 
grow up under a protective system of 
Customs duties ; that the people of the 
United States would follow the example 
of the people of England, and that when 
their commercial prosperity and power 
became as great as that of England had 
been, perhaps they might adopt the 
system of free imports, You will always 
find an Imperial system of government 
disposed to levy taxation by means of 
Customs duties on imports, just for the 
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same reasons as that which induced the 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States of America to prescribe that 
system. You may, in the face of this 
Imperialistic movement throughout the 
world, call this retrogressive policy, or 
what you like; but it has become, none 
the less, but the more, a duty incumbent 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider this matter most carefully and 
thoughtfully before they again commit 
themselves to the system of free imports 
in favour of all the world, by a renewal 
of this Treaty, under which they have 
Reciprocity from one State only—France. 
Apart from the question of commercial 
gain—whatever the House may think of 
the economical disadvantages of Customs 
duties—there is no doubt that taxation 
byCustoms duties is the form of taxation 
most easily levied throughout a wide 
Empire—in the distant portions of a 
scattered Empire. That is a considera- 
tion which at once recommends it to the 
Minister of an Empire. I have heard 
great surprise expressed that Prince Bis- 
marck has recommended a high Customs 
tariff for the German Empire. When I 
heard that that most estimable of Sove- 
reigns, the Emperor of Germany, had 
been twice assailed, and at last wounded, 
I felt grieved. Have we not heard of 
Nihilism, and of the revolutionary and 
discontented spirit prevailing in Ger- 
many and in Russia? May it not have 
occurred to Prince Bismarck that, if he 
needed fresh taxation, it would be well 
if, by the form of taxation he should 
recommend, he might revive the filial 
feeling of the German people towards 
their Emperor, to whom they had looked 
up as toa father? Was it not wise on 
the part of Prince Bismarck to sacrifice 
some economical advantage, if by the 
establishment of a system of taxation 
that, without extreme pressure, would 
favour the feeling of filial devotion in 
the nation towards their Emperor as the 
Chief of a paternal Government, while it 
would furnish the means of cementing 
the Empire he had so successfully la- 
boured to erect? I venture, then, to 
move the words that stand in my name ; 
and I do so in the hope that the Govern- 
ment will take the same broad view that 
they took in 1787, and give the House 
an assurance that they will not imitate 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, 
and deny to us, and thus deny to the 
country, full opportunity of considering 
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the provisions of any Treaty which they 
may renew or propose. So that, before 
the House of Commons is asked, as it 
must be asked, to give its sanction to any 
new or renewed Commercial Treaty, we 
shall each and all of us be assured that 
we shall have time to consult our consti- 
tuents. If any engagement is to be 
entered into between this country and 
France, I hope it will be with France 
alone, leaving this country at liberty to 
negotiate with the other Powers; not 
compromising our position towards the 
whole world through France, but nego- 
tiating with France, for herself only, so 
as to secure Reciprocity with France, 
whilst our hands shall remain free to 
seek Reciprocity from the other nations 
of the world. I hope that any future 
Commercial Treaty will be in the sense 
of Mr. Pitt’s Treaty of 1787—that the 
Conservative Ministry of the present day 
will follow the example of that great 
Conservative statesman, by affording 
ample opportunity for consideration and 
inquiry, before they propose that this 
House should commit itself to any scheme 
they may have in hand. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will not recognize or accept as 
binding any Treaty or other engagements en- 
tered into by Her Majesty’s Ministers which 
might forestall or limit the control of this 
House over the financial resources and taxation 
of this Country, until full information as to 
such contemplated engagements has been laid 
upon the Table of this House, and this House 
shall have had the opportunity of expressing an 
opinion thereon,’’—(Mr. Newdegate,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Srrk WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he had listened to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
with much interest, as he had given 
them a new idea of the intention of pro- 
tective duties, for it appeared that those 
duties were levied in Russia to protect 
the life of the Emperor. The hon. Mem- 
ber was enthusiastic in favour of his old 
scheme. He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had 
lately read in a newspaper that there 
were only three great statesmen now 
living who believed in Protection— 
namely, Prince Bismarck, Lord Bate- 
man, and Mr. MacIver. But it was 
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plain that a fourth might be added to 
these in the person of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. Now, looking 
at his Amendment, he must say that it 
was well worthy the consideration of the 
House, though he might say that he 
was rather doubtful about the grammar 
—he thought it was bad, but it was 
good sense; and he was very glad that 
the hon. Member had had the courage, 
sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House, to move an Amendment to the 
Budget of his own Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, because, although they had 
two nights’ debate on the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), the subject had not been 
thoroughly thrashed out even on that 
occasion. He had himself intended to 
propose an Amendment at a subsequent 
stage of the Budget proceedings; but 
his noble Friend on the front Opposition 
Bench got up and asked him, as a 
matter of convenience, not to move it 
then, and he had acceded to his request, 
though at the time he thought he 
was rather pooh-poohed by his noble 
Friend. In fact, his Amendment was 
rather too good for the noble Lord. 
However, he thanked the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite for giving him the present 
opportunity of expressing his views on 
the Budget. No policy could be carried 
out without involving more or less ex- 
penditure, and that was the meaning of 
the expression of the Prime Minister ; 
but the expenditure depended upon 
policy. He presumed that the reason 
why his hon. Friend had brought for- 
ward this Amendment was because his 
hon. Friend felt as he felt—that on 
many important occasions the policy 
which the Government were going to 
adopt had been unduly kept back from 
the House. The House had been kept 
far too long in the dark concerning it. 
The hon. Gentleman, in his Amendment, 
advocated the desirability of not 

‘* Recognizing or accepting as binding any 
Treaty or other engagements entered into by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers which might forestall 
or limit the control of this House over the 
financial resources and taxation of this Country, 
until full information as to such contemplated 
engagements has been laid upon the Table of 
this House.” 
Well, their opinion on the great lines 
of policy had been very often ignored 
and their power limited, but eventually 
they had the bill to pay. When any- 
body talked of late about the foreign 
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policy of the Government, they were 
told—‘‘ It’s no use talking about it; let 
bygones be bygones.” If the policy of 
the Government were abandoned, there 
would be something in that advice; but 
they found that the Government in- 
tended to proceed on exactly the same 
line on which they had formerly pro- 
ceeded. Ata late Conservative dinner, 
Lord Salisbury said the Government, for 
the sake of peace, had given up a great 
deal, but they could give up no more. 
It was the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment—a policy which they seemed re- 
solved to persevere in—which entailed 
the enormous military expenditure, and 
that expenditure was the heaviest bur- 
then of the enormous Revenue which had 
to be raised. He need not dwell upon 
the details of the Budget; it was a 
Budget which might be summed up in 
the sentence in which themoralist advised 
the young man—‘“ Always live within 
your income, even if you have to borrow 
money to do it with.” It was the old 
story—the Liberals came in and earned 
money; the Conservatives came in and 
spent it. The Liberals were the drudges 
of politics, who earned the money; the 
Conservatives were the Gentlemen who 
succeeded them, and spent it. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion.””] Well, he thought the question 
was the Budget. [‘* No, no!”] When 
all this money had been borrowed to 
carry out the policy of the Government, 
he was rather surprised at the course 
taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
condemned the proposed remission of 
the Income Tax by the late Prime 
Minister in 1874. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty said we had not a ship or aman 
too many. He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
thoroughly agreed with that statement. 
If they were to carry out the policy the 
Government intended should be carried 
out, in his humble opinion, they had far 
too few men, because they were told 
that the Government were resolved to 
do its duty to the world. If this little 
Island were to do its duty to the world in 
the sense of the Government, three times 
the money asked for at present would be 
required for that purpose. He wished 
Ministers, who regarded it as their duty 
to be interfering in every part of Eu- 
rope, would bear in mind the speech in 
which their Colleague, Lord Cranbrook, 
had asked what divine right this coun- 
try had to go crusading in every part of 
the world? The present was not the 
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right time to call upon the country to 
raise an enormous sum of money. There 
were, of course, two opinions about the 
depression now existing in the country. 
One was the opinion held on the other 
side of the House, that it arose from 
four bad harvests, one hard frost, and 
the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. 
The other was the opinion prevalent on 
this side of the House, that, although 
those causes had something to do with 
it, the commercial depression had been 
greatly aggravated by the enormous ex- 
penditure which had been imposed, and 
by the feeling of insecurity which the 
foreign policy of the Government had 
created. [ ‘‘ Question.” ] Heknewthathon. 
Members on the opposite side of the 
House did not wish him to go at any 
great length into this matter. He had 
heard right hon. Gentlemen on the 
front Ministerial Bench declare that 
theirs was a policy of Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform. He need not say 
more with respect to their policy of 
peace, than that they had already two 
wars in hand, and any number on the 
stocks. As to retrenchment, the country 
was now called upon to raise a larger 
Revenue than it had ever previously 
been required to furnish; and as to the 
reforms effected by the present Admi- 
nistration, the less said the better. He 
had said that England was engaged in 
two wars; but they had heard that 
night that one of those wars had been 
brought to a conclusion. [Cheers.] He 
heard the cheers of hon. Members on 
the opposite Benches who rejoiced that 
peace had been made; but he con- 
demned the war in spite of the success 
that had attended it, for he could see 
nothing to be delighted at in the for- 
tunate issue of a policy of triumphant 
wrong. What the cost of the war in 
Africa would be no one knew, and why 
was it carried on? He supposed it was 
to retrieve what was called the military 
situation. In other words, revenge, 
because they had been defeated in one 
battle. He altogether condemned the 
spending of money for such a purpose. 
He, therefore, gave his hearty support 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, not because he 
thought that Commercial Treaties were 
the only Treaties which should be brought 
under the review of the House, but be- 
cause that Amendment struck at the 
neglect of the opinion and sentiment of 
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the House; and because he felt that if 
the views embodied in the Amendment 
were carried out, it would be more diffi- 
cult in future to involve the country in 
those ruinous enterprises which had 
done so much to bring discredit upon 
them, and which, if not prevented in 
the future, would involve them in still 
greater disasters and distress. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, it was much 
to be regretted that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle should, in seconding 
theveryimportant Amendmentintroduced 
by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, have favoured the House with a 
speech that must have been prepared for 
some other occasion, and sought to divert 
attention from the real point at issue. 
What had the speech of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, save a little at the commencement 
and conclusion, to do with the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill? Therenewal 
or abandonment of our commercial rela- 
tions with France, however, had a great 
deal to do with it. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) should depart this life, 
his epitaph might be—‘‘ Estimable in all 
relations of private life, he gave us sour 
claret cheap, and ruined the weavers of 
Coventry.” [Murmurs.] The motto of the 
Cobden Club was—“ Free Trade, Peace, 
Goodwill amongst Nations ’’ — good 
intentions enough, no doubt; but they 
had all heard of the way that was paved 
with good intentions. Well, the word 
‘reciprocity’ was a very much abused 
word; but he ventured to think that 
even Mr. Cobden never meant that the 
people of this country should fight the 
battle of Free Trade single - handed 
against the world. Where, except in 
England, he asked, could they find any 
statesman who seriously advocated un- 
qualified Free Trade? The good inten- 
tions of the Cobden Club were not suffi- 
cient; and he thought that, without 
Reciprocity in some form, true Free 
Trade could not exist. They must be 
permitted to sell as well as to buy. All 
barriers between one nation and an- 
other should be broken down, and there 
should be the most unrestricted inter- 
change of commodities between the na- 
tions of the world. That was the kind 
of Free Trade which he wished to see, 
and he was not the only man in 
England who wished to see it. It 
was not Free Trade at all unless 
they could sell with advantage as they 
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bought, and they were not so enabled 
under the Commercial Treaty with 
France ; they were not so under their 
commercial relations generally with the 
rest of the world. Why did the French 
people meet us so hardly in the case of 
sugar, for instance? Was it not the 
belief that we in this country were stead- 
fastly and firmly wedded at all hazard to 
the principles of Free Trade, and that 
we should never modify them? He 
asked that we should look at the cireum- 
stances of each case by themselves ; that 
we should be Free Traders as far as it 
was practicable, but that we should be 
Protectionists where it was our interest 
to be so. That was something very dif- 
ferent from advocating Free Trade at all 
hazards. He would only trespass for a 
very few moments more upon the atten- 
tion of the House; but he wished to 
make one quotation which many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might have seen or 
heard of for the first time. It was from 
a book called Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions— 


“Tt must sometimes be a matter of delibera- 
tion how far it is proper to continue the free 
importation of certain foreign goods, when some 
foreign nations restrain by high duties the im- 
portation of some of our manufactures in their 
country. This case naturally dictates retalia- 
tion, and that we should impose the like duties 
upon some or all of their manufactures coming 
into our country.” 


Such was the opinion of Adam Smith, 
and he commended it to the study of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Reciprocity, 
in his (Mr. Mac Iver’s) view, meant, 
as in any good dictionary it was de- 
fined to mean, “‘ equal mutual rights or 
benefits to be yielded or enjoyed.’ Reci- 
procity involved the great principle of fair 
tradeaswellas Free Trade; that weshould 
encourage the mutual interchange of 
commodities. The commercial relations 
existing between this country and France 
did not meet his idea of Free Trade. 
What did they get from, and what did 
they give to, France? From the Board 
of Trade Returns he found that they im- 
ported to the value of about £45,000,000 
of goods of one kind or another from 
France, and that they sent to France in 
exchange £25,000,000, of which only 
£14,000,000 worth could be said to be 
manufactured goods, the residue con- 
sisting of raw material. M. Michel 
Chevalier well stated French policy on 
this subject, in writing to the Liver- 
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pool Chamber of Commerce two years 
ago, when he said— 

“We collect Customs duties to protect the 
manufacturing interest, and the surtaze d’entre- 
pot was for the protection of the shipping in- 
terests of France, by making it impossible for 
foreifin nations to compete with her shippers for 
the conveying of a large part of her imports.”’ 


He was glad to see the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) in his place, because he 
wished to tell him that, as regarded our 
commercial relations with France, he 
knew nothing whatever about the most 
important points affecting the shipping 
interests of the country. He wished to 
explain to the right hon. Gentleman and 
to the House that the surtaxe d’entrepot, 
no matter what the theory might be, was, 
owing to our geographical position, prac- 
tically a differential duty against Great 
Britain. England was the only country 
from which foreign produce was likely 
to be re-exported to France, and this 
was a special tax of about 30 francs 
a-ton against such shipments. They 
heard a great deal, but he must say 
chiefly for election purposes, about 
what the Opposition would like to do. 
Let him point out what they had done. 
The French Treaty was unquestionably 
very much their work. He charged 
against the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham and his Friends that in this 
Treaty they reduced the duties on the 
luxuries of the rich; but they did no- 
thing whatever that could in any way 
benefit the working man in England. 
[‘*Oh!”] Wasthat not true?. Would 
the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham contradict it? They had done 
somethings, nodoubt. They interfered 
with sugar refining in Great Britain, 
and the ruin followed, not only of the 
sugar refiners of England, but of the 
sugar-growing Colonies, on whom the 
policy re-acted. We were a nation of pro- 
ducers; the consumers were the drones; 
but he knew, as a carrier, that he was now 
taking to French and Italian ports cotton 
which, under other circumstances, would 
come to this country. This showed that 
other nations were now making for them- 
selves what we used to make for them, 
and they were enabled to do this by their 
restrictive duties, which we could never 
induce them to abandon unless we had 
something to give them in return. The 
silks and woollens we got from France 
could, in many instances, be made better 
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and justaboutas cheaply in England, very 
little, indeed, would turn the scale. The 
extra cost of home-made goods—3d. or 
$d. a-yard—would be an inappreciable 
tax on the consumer. Hon. Members did 
not know whether their coats were made 
in France or England. [Laughter] 
The loss to the English manufacturer 
was realindeed. He was ata disadvan- 
tage as compared with the more extended 
range of customers of the French manu- 
facturer, for he must find his only 
market at home—he was shut out of our 
own Colonies as well as France. This 
Commercial Treaty with France was a 
thoroughly bad bargain, and he desired 
to see a new one more advantageous to 
British interests. Let hon. Members 
remember that John Stuart Mill had 
written— 

‘A country cannot be expected to renounce 
the power of taxing foreigners, unless foreigners 
will in return practise towards itself the same 
forbearance. The only mode in which a country 
can save itself from being a loser by the revenue 
duties imposed by other countries on its commo- 
dities is to impose corresponding revenue duties 
on theirs.” 


Hon. Members opposite could hardly get 
over that. The day was gone by when 
mere abuse would be considered a suffi- 
cient reply. 

Mr. PEASE thought that the House 
would agree with him that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was very much 
to be congratulated that evening, as a 
diversion had been made in his favour. 
They had come down to hear the second 
reading of the Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue Bill, and they had had a discussion 
upon Free Trade. With regard to the 
arguments which had just been used, 
he was sure that the Chancellor of the 

ixchequer would be able to dispose of 
them in a very few sentences. His 
great object in rising was not to discuss 
the Protectionist measures of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, or the 
remarkable speech of the hon. Member 
for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver), but to 
make a few remarks upon the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on introducing 
the Bill, had stated that they should all 
feel that the demand this year upon 
the National Exchequer was unusually 
great. He thought it was generally 
agreed that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was asking for a very consider- 
able sum of money. He was not about 
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to find fault with the Government on the 
manner of defining payments which 
they proposed and to which he ob- 
jected; but he thought that the policy 
which was being pursued cost the 
country a great deal of money, and 
would cause much further expendi- 
ture. It behoved them to look at what 
the state of the country really was 
at the present time, when they were 
indulging in a foreign policy which 
would require a large expenditure. If 
there was any trade or description of 
industry which required protection at 
the present moment, it must be agri- 
culture. But would any hon. Member 
be bold enough to come down to the 
House to ask that corn and meat, or any 
of those articles the cheapness of which 
had done so much to vindicate the policy 
of the country, should have Protectionist 
duties placed upon them? And what 
was the state of the industries of the 
country? The manufacturing districts 
of the North, especially on the western 
side of the country, were at the present 
moment almost paralyzed. The iron 
and coal trades were in a very depressed 
condition. Whether they looked to the 
commercial, the agricultural, or the 
manufacturing interests of the country, 
they found them all in the same state. 
And when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer came to the House and asked for 
an abnormal amount of taxation—5d. in 
the pound Income Tax—and no remis- 
sion whatever of taxation, it became a 
very serious matter. The House might 
know by the state of the Poor Law 
Returns what the condition of the coun- 
try must have been during the last two 
years. The figures of those Returns, 
showing the percentage of paupers, 
spoke for themselves; and in that state 
of things the Government ought to use 
every possible effort to stop the enor- 
mous expenditure going on abroad and 
at home. They had an extravagant 
war in South Africa, and it seemed to 
him that they had a Governor there who 
had violated every instruction sent to 
him, and who had acted in direct oppo- 
sition to all the directions as to policy 
which he had received from the Home 
Government, and at that moment was 
plunging them into a war which was a 
disgrace to their Christianity and civi- 
lization. The war was condemned by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and would 
cost them no less than from £5,000,000 
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to £10,000,000. “Whilst things were in 
that state abroad, they might look for 
some check upon the expenditure at 
home. He had gone pretty carefully 
through the various items in the Esti- 
mates. There were various charges for 
education, for the police, and for grants 
which were made in aid of local taxa- 
tion, and in almost every Department of 
the State the expenditure was increased. 
With regard to education, it seemed to 
him that the noble Lord the present 
President of the Board of Trade 
(Viscount Sandon) made a very con- 
siderable mistake in allowing the addi- 
tional grants from the Government in 
aid of local taxation as regarded edu- 
cation. He would call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to a paragraph 
in the Report of last year, in which it 
was said that the demand for educa- 
tional.purposes from the Imperial re- 
sources would become still greater. By 
the Education Act they had again placed 
local hands in the Imperial pocket ; and 
they had also done the same thing by 
giving an opportunity of borrowing for 
purposes neither national or Imperial. 
He believed that these facilities for ob- 
taining money for education, for sani- 
tary, and other purposes, was producing 
a very considerable waste. It was very 
easy to borrow; but it was very difficult 
to repay. He had not the slightest 
doubt in his own mind that if local taxa- 
tion had been more resorted to for 
urely local purposes, they would have 
had the Imperial Exchequer not only 
left alone, but the local taxation con- 
siderably lower than at the present 
moment. He made these remarks be- 
cause he felt that this country, if it 
were going again to be prosperous, must 
adopt the rules by which it had become 
prosperous, must practise economy at 
the present moment. Economy had to be 
exercised by all classes of the people, 
and ought also to be exercised by the 
Government, both in regard to their 
foreign and home policy. A reduction 
of expenditure seemed to him to be the 
only means of restoring that prosperity, 
the absence of which they so much 
deplored. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD was not going 
to follow the discussion into all the 
questions that had been raised, for he 
did not think that the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill was necessarily con- 
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nected with the last Commercial Treaty 
with France. He wished to make a few 
remarks upon a portion of this Bill 
—namely, its provisions with regard to 
Income Tax. The incidence of the In- 
come Tax was, as the House knew, of 
a very harsh character; and he under- 
stood it was the desire of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to mitigate the hard- 
ship inflicted upon persons who were 
made collectors of Income Tax against 
their will. If his object in introducing 
the 23rd clause into the Bill were only 
to meet the objection raised by the hon. 
Member for Plymouth with regard to 
the forced collection of the tax, he would 
not move the rejection of the clause ; 
but he should move a provision to ex- 
cept the City of London from its opera- 
tion. There was another matter upon 
which he begged to give Notice that 
he should propose in Committee a clause 
which should require all the collectors 
of Income Tax and of Inhabited House 
Duty to give a statement to the tax- 
payer of the demands made upon him. 
He should propose that the statement 
should contain the assessed value of the 
property, its nature, and the rate at 
which it was charged. At the present 
moment the collector of local rates gave 
a most perfect statement, showing the 
nature of all the rates levied, and the 
value at which the property was taken. 
It was indefensible that a collector should 
be allowed to demand the Queen’s taxes 
without furnishing a similar document. 
He would offer no objection to the second 
reading of the Bill, and trusted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
object to the Proviso which he wished to 
introduce. 

Mr. BOURKE: It may be conve- 
nient that I should now say something on 
the subject of the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Warwick- 
shire; and I am sure that, if necessary, 
the House will afterwards listen to any 
observations which my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
wish to make. There is one observation 
made by the hon. Gentleman with which 
I agree, and that is, if the House is 
really to take notice of the Commercial 
Treaties which are likely to be nego- 
tiated within the next few months or 
years, now is the time to speak out. The 
Government will be happy to hear, not 
only what Members of this House, but 
what persons versed in commercial mat- 
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ters’ throughout the country, may have 
to say upon the subject. I think it 
would be weil for the House to reflect 
upon the character of Commercial 
Treaties generally. If the House will 
allow me, I will state in afew words my 
own opinion with respect to them. There 
are two kinds of Commercial Treaties— 
one which contains the ‘“‘ most favoured 
nation clause,” and the other, which is 
a general tariff Treaty. For many years 
past, foreign nations have made two 
kinds of tariffs—first, a general tariff, 
relating to all nations; and, secondly, 
a conventional tariff, which covers the 
importation of goods from countries 
with which they have Treaties or Con- 
ventions. Unless a nation has made a 
Treaty containing a ‘most favoured 
nation clause’”’ with those countries, it 
will be treated under the general tariff, 
and not the Convention tariff. Then, 
withregard totariff Treaties, England has 
but one—the Treaty of 1860—of which 
we have heard so much to-night. That 
Treaty, as we all know, was passed in 
consequence of the desire shown by 
France, in 1860, to relax her Protec- 
tionist policy. But after that Treaty 
had been concluded with France, others 
were made with Holland, Belgium, and 
other nations, all framed on the model 
of the Anglo-French Treaty. The conse- 
quence which immediately followed was a 
generallowering of tariffsall over Europe. 
The advantage derived therefrom by this 
country was not merely the advantage it 
derived from the increase of its commer- 
cial intercourse with France, but the 
advantages derived also from these 
other Treaties with other nations, from 
all of which we received the most-fa- 
voured nation treatment. In measuring, 
then, the advantages which we obtained 
by the Treaty of 1860, we must not 
only consider the advantages we gained 
by the lowering of the tariffs in France, 
but we must also take into consideration 
the advantages derived by our export 
trade all over the Continent under 
most favoured nation Treaties which 
we have with all European Powers 
except Spain. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to expatiate on the 
advantages which this country gained 
by that Treaty, because a very few 
figures will show the enormous in- 
crease in our trade since 1860; and 
statistics will speak far more eloquently 
than I can do on this subject. I will 
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take three periods—the year 1859, be- 
fore the Treaty was negotiated, and the 
years 1866 and 1877, after it. The 
value of the goods exported from the 
United Kingdom to all parts of the 
world in 1859 was £130,000,000; in 
1866 it was £188,000,000; and in 1877 
it was £199,000,000. Next, taking the 
particular tariff countries — Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Italy, 


in 


we exported to them, 1859, 
£26,000,000; in 1866, £45,000,000; 
and in 1877, £47,000,000. Contrast 


that with the trade to the three non- 
Treaty countries—Russia, Spain, and 
Portugal. In 1859, our exports to 
them were £7,119,000; in 1866—five 
years after the Treaties with these 
other countries—it was £7,258,000, or 
very nearly stationary; and in 1877, 
£6,190,000. That shows the enormous 
difference between the Treaty and the 
non-Treaty countries. In the non- 
Treaty countries we have an almost 
stationary condition of trade; while in 
the tariff Treaty countries we have, as 
I have shown, a very large increase. 
Next, let me give a few figures of the 
imports into the United Kingdom. In 
1858-9-60, the imports into the United 
Kingdom from France averaged, in 
round numbers, £16,000,000. For the 
three years — 1875-7 — they were 
£45,000,000, an increase of nearly 200 per 
cent. The exports of domestic produce 
from this country to France in the years 
1858-60 averaged about £5,000,000. 
In 1875-77 they averaged more than 
£15,000,000, an increase of 300 per 
cent. I think these figures are the best 
answer I can give with regard to the 
success of these Treaties. There can be 
no doubt that things are in a very un- 
satisfactory state in foreign countries, 
for it is quite clear that Protectionist 
theories are making progress in many 
nations. I cannot feel, for one moment, 
that that is any reason for retracing our 
steps; and, on the contrary, I believe that 
the great Free Trade theories aregrowing 
stronger and more powerful every day in 
this country. Ido not know whether it 
is the result of universal suffrage or not ; 
but Iam rather inclined to think that 
universal suffrage does at first tend to 
Protection, and until the voice of the 
consumer makes itself heard, I think it 
is very likely we shall see a continuance 
of those theories. But what would be 
the position of England if the Treaty 
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with France were to lapse? We should 
have to submittoabout 20 per cent higher 
duties being imposed on our exports all 
round, for we should simply be put under 
thenew general tariff, which, thoughit did 
not promise to be so objectionable as the 
existing one, would certainly be far less 
favourable to our traders than the exist- 
ing Convention Treaty. There are other 
topics raised by the hon. Member, such 
as shipping, into which I need not go; 
but there can be no doubt of one thing 
—that Commercial Treaties do insure 
what commercial men, above all things, 
require, even above low duties, and that 
is certainty. Under the Treaties, com- 
mercial men are able to make their con- 
tracts and their orders in advance, which 
is what is to them absolutely necessary. I 
know, from interviews I have had with 
various gentlemen every day, that there 
are persons who are at this moment 
suffering from the present uncertainty 
about the French Commercial Treaty, 
because they do not know what the 
French tariff will be six months hence. As 
I have already said before, the negotia- 
tions with respect to the new Treaty are 
going on; but the French Government, 
as is very natural from its point of view, 
says that it is impossible for it to enter 
into any negotiations with regard to a 
special tariff until they have settled 
what their general tariff is to be. That 
general tariff is now before the Legisla- 
ture; and I am afraid it will be some 
time before its discussion is concluded. 
The arrangement which they have of- 
fered—and which I certainly think we 
shall accept—is that thé present Con- 
vention shall continue for six months 
after the promulgation of their general 
tariff. That is the arrangement which 
has been proposed to us, and which we 
shall probably concur in. When the 
arrangements for the general tariff are 
concluded, we shall thus have six 
months after that for negotiation ; and I 
donot think thatthese legislative changes 
in France will take place very rapidly, 
so that this country will have plenty of 
time to look round. With regard to two 
or three observations which were made 
by the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate), I would say, 
in the first place, that it is no duty of 
mine here to-night to defend the exact 
procedure followed in the Treaty of 
1860. It may very well be that it would 
have been better to have given a longer 
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time before all the Budget arrangements 
were made. But, then, that Treaty was 
made by Mr. Cobden taking advantage 
of the particular disposition of the Em- 
peror of France just at that time, and 
he was anxious to get the Treaty con- 
cluded as speedily as possible. Consider- 
ing the enormous amount of detail gone 
through, I do not think the negotiations 
took a very long time. Perhaps it 
would have been better to have pro- 
ceeded by Resolution, as was done in 
the case of Mr. Pitt’s Treaty of 1787, 
and that, undoubtedly, would have 
given the House a greater opportunity 
of discussing the details. But that is 
not a matter before us now. There is 
no reason why the House should ever 
abandon the functions it possesses of 
considering Commercial Treaties; but 
that, again, is a very different thing 
from binding the House in the way pro- 
posed by this Resolution. Parliament, 
in fact, has already practically full con- 
trol whenever any Customs duty is pro- 
posed to be altered, so that in all tariff 
Treaties the House has full control. 
Considering what the Forms of this 
House are, I do not think it is ever very 
likely that any Commercial Treaty 
would be carried without the House hav- 
ing many opportunities of giving an 
opinion on the subject generally. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The House 
had the figures before them in that very 
Treaty. 

Mr. BOURKE: No doubt; and, 
certainly, in 1860, there were many 
divisions, both in this House and, I 
think, in the House of Lords. Certainly, 
there were many long debates in both 
Houses. I can quite understand that it 
is possible that a Treaty can be made 
which it would not be formally necessary 
to bring before this House ; but I do not 
think there is any danger of that occur- 
ring ina way topreclude Parliament from 
giving its opinion. Another objection to 
my hon. Friend’s Resolution is that it 
would be perfectly impossible for this 
House to negotiate the details of any 
Treaty. Anybody who knows what it 
is to negotiate a Treaty, even on one 
particular article, knows what it is, and 
how awkward, how perfectly impossible, 
it is for this House to negotiate any one 
particular portion. Much less, of course, 
could that be possible in regard to the 
whole tariff. It is, of course, all very 
well to lay down the rule that you 
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can make a better Treaty here in this 
House than you can by negotiations 
outside. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I expressly 
guarded myself against that assumption. 
I especially said that that was not our 
function. 

Mr. BOURKE: I am very glad to 
be corrected by my hon. Friend. It is 
not what we think a good Treaty that 
has to be aimed at. You have to aim 
at something which both sides will think 
a good Treaty, and to attain that there 
must be give and take. This House 
cannot, in fact, enter into all the in- 
tricacies of these negotiations; and if it 
did, it would strike a deep blow at 
Ministerial responsibility. That is a 
principle which we should strive at every 
point to maintain. But this Motion 
takes it away from Ministers, both in 
regard to negotiating a Treaty, and in 
regard to the way in which it is to be 
carried out. Under these circumstances, 
I am afraid Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot agree with this Resolution. At 
the same time, I agree most thoroughly 
with my hon. Friend that this question 
is very well worth consideration; and 
now that new Treaties are likely to be 
made with foreign Powers, I think the 
more that this question is considered, in 
and out of the House, the better. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE confessed that 
he did not quite understand the answer 
which the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had given him; for he had certainly 
never said that it was the function of 
the House of Commons to negotiate a 
Treaty. As the existing state of the 
negotiations, it appeared, from what the 
hon. Gentleman said, were in suspense, 
until the tariff of France had been for- 
mulated, it was, therefore, perfectly in 
vain to ask for further information. 
With the permission of the House, 
he would for the present withdraw 
his Motion, upon the understanding 
that any Treaty that might be nego- 
tiated would be submitted to the House 
in accordance with Constitutional pre- 
cedent. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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783 Valuation of Lands and 
VALUATION OF LANDS AND ASSESS- 
MENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL--[Brx 144.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he 
strongly objected to the progress of this 
Bill, for, as he read it, its principles 
were entirely opposed to those rules of 
valuation now in force in England. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) replied that the matter was very 
easily explained. Section 37 of the 
Poor Law Act of 1845 provided for a 
particular mode of valuation and assess- 
ment. In 1854, the Valuation Act for 
Scotland was passed, and that had since 
been amended by several Statutes, 
which provided a general mode of valua- 
tion, on which all local taxes other than 
poor rates were now levied in Scotland. 
But certain Railway and other Companies 
assessed under the Act of 1845 were in 
the habit of disputing the valuation of 
their undertakings for the purposes of 
the poor rate, and the result had been 
to lead to much litigation and expense. 
The only object of the Bill was to do 
away with this exceptional legislative 
enactment, which had proved most ex- 
pensive and detrimental, and to allow 
these properties to be assessed on the 
same basis as allothers. Whether it was 
necessary to amend the present Valua- 
tion Act was another question, into which 
he would not now enter. His only object 
was to remove the expense and anomaly 
at present created by the difference 
between the two Acts. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, in Eng- 
land properties were first assessed on 
their actual rent, or annual value, and 
subsequently, according to their nature, 
were subjected to certain deductions, so 
as to bring out the actual rateable value. 
In Scotland, although the same principle 
had been enacted by the Legislature, it 
had never been carried out with the 
same care and precision as in England. 
The last Report on this subject recom- 
mended that the system pursued in 
Scotland should be assimilated to the 
system pursued in England. Of course, 
he was aware that it would save money 
and trouble not to carry out the English 
system; but it was the only scientific 
means by which they could arrive at the 
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true rateable value; and unless the Go- 
vernment really proposed to have one 
system in Scotland and another in Eng- 
land, he could not understand how they 
could expect this Bill to pass. After 
hearing the explanation of the Lord 
Advocate, he was more than ever con- 
vinced that the Bill was an undesirable 
one, and, therefore, he would move to 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(J/r. J. G. 
Hubbard.) 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) said, that in every county and in 
every borough in Scotland there was an 
annual valuation roll made out, accord- 
ing to the terms of which all taxes were 
to be levied, and the electoral roll was 
made up. That was found to be a safe 
and speedy and cheap form of obtaining 
the valuation upon which taxes sbould 
be levied. But there was one single 
exception to that system—the poor rate 
was not levied upon that valuation. 
The Poor Law Boards throughout Scot- 
land, who were intrusted with the com- 
pilation of the roll for the purposes of 
the poor rate, had found that Railway 
Companies had caused them a great 
deal of trouble and expense, and they 
were most anxious to adopt the ordinary 
valuation roll as the basis of assessment 
for the poor rate. If the general sys- 
tem were to be altered, that must be 
done by an amendment of the Act of 
1854. By opposing the present Bill, 
the right hon. Member for the City of 
London insisted upon the Parochial 
Boards being involved in litigation and 
expense, instead of taking the course 
which they wished to pursue. In 1870 
a Select Committee of that House re- 
ported in favour of that which was now 
proposed to be done by this Bill— 
namely, that the anomaly should be 
abolished between two different valua- 
tions existing together for the purpose of 
taxation. There was no question raised 
here except whether the anomaly that 
now existed should continue in force, 
and whether there should be a separate 
valuation for a single local rate which 
was the occasion of difficulty and ex- 
pense to the ratepayer. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that last 
year several deputations came up from 


Parochial Boards in Scotland, and they 
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assured many of the Scotch Members that | 


this clause to which the learned Lord 
Advocate had referred was the subject 
of a great many conflicts with the Rail- 
way Companies in Scotland, and that 
they were very anxious that this Bill 
should pass. As there was great unani- 
mity in this matter, he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that this 
was a most important matter. The 
principle of these deductions was well 
established. It was recognized that 
there should be a deduction of 5 per 
cent from the gross annual rental in the 
case of land; whereas in the case of 
houses they were subject to 20 per cent 
deduction. If this system were abolished, 
house property would suffer to the ex- 
tent of 15 per cent. If the deduction 
- were allowed to be abolished in Scot- 
land, it would be said that, in justice 
and common sense, the same rule must 
be applied to valuation in England. If 
the Lord Advocate would insert the 37th 
clause of the Act of 1854, he would not 
object to the Bill; forhe quite admitted 
that railways and canals were of an ex- 
ceptional character, and required excep- 
tional treatment. He objected to any 
treatment of houses and canals different 
to the system which was being pursued 
in the Valuation Bill for England now 
before the House. He could see no 
reason why they should pass in the same 
Session two Bills—one regulating the 
valuation of land and houses in Eng- 
land, and subjecting them to the deduc- 
tions of from 5 to 20 per cent in order 
to arrive at their rateable value, while 
in Scotland the same thing should not 
be done. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY ob- 
served, that in Scotland they desired to 
get rid of the anomaly of the local rates 
being levied on two different valuations, 
as it was found to be a great practical 
inconvenience. It was tu remove that 
anomaly—in the desirability of which 
all parties were agreed—that the present 
Bill was introduced. 

Mr. FORTESCUE HARRISON re- 
marked, that all Scotch Members were 
agreed as to the desirability of this Bill 
becoming law. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) said, that the Scottish people were 
very amenable to reason in questions of 
taxation, and he did not think there 
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was any desire on their part to bear an 
undue share of burdens. But for seve- 
ral years past the Parochial Boards and 
the ratepayers throughout the country 
had experienced great difficulty and in- 
convenience from having a separate 
basis of assessment for the poor rate; 
and they had come to the conclusion 
that it cost them a good deal more out 
of pocket to keep up the two valuation 
rolls than it would to put the poor rate 
upon the same footing as their other 
local taxes. 

Mr. PAGET wished to take an op- 
portunity of saying that he did not 
consider that, because a Bill was 
brought in for Scotland affirming a 
certain principle, it at all followed that 
the same principle was to be intro- 
duced into England. He liked Scotch 
Members to settle their own affairs in 
their own way; in England, they had 
always worked on a different system, 
and they considered that they had done 
so with good reason. In rating houses 
and land, they had held that if they 
were to rate them upon the gross 
value an injustice would be committed. 
House property, it was felt, required de- 
ductions from the gross rental, which 
did not apply in the case of land. And 
in the Bill now before the House for the 
valuation of land in England was laid 
down a scale which made a considerable 
difference between the deductions in the 
case of lands and the deductions in the 
case of houses. He thoughtit was right 
that when the English Bill came on for 
discussion Scotch Members would do 
them the justice to allow them to manage 
their business in their own manner. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, this was 
a question affecting the increase of taxa- 
tion in Scotland, and if the principle of 
the Bill now before the Committee were 
adopted the same arguments would be 
applied to England. If Scotland was to 
be dealt with absolutely separate from 
England, and was not to be taken as a 
precedent, he should have nothing to say; 
but he saw now, plainly, that in giving 
their sanction to this arrangement they 
were permitting an argument to be raised 
against themselves for the application 
of the same principle to England. It 
would be said that ‘‘ what you have done 
for Scotland you cannot say is wrong in 
England, and you must collect your 
Queen’s taxes upon the gross annual 
value, instead of upon the rateable net 
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value upon which they ought to be 
levied.”” For these reasons, he should 
press his Amendment, unless the Go- 
vernment postponed the consideration of 
the Bill until the English Valuation 
Bill was brought on. 


Motion negatived. 
Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Repeal of s. 37 of 8 & 9 
Vict. c. 88, and s. 3 of 80 & 381 Vict. 
c. 80). 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that this 
clause was one in which a proper equit- 
able provision ought to be inserted. 
There was no doubt that assessments 
ought to be made upon the rateable 
value, and that proper deductions ought 
to be made in accordance with a scale. 
It was the laziness of the Scotch which 
prevented their adopting the scale re- 
commended by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. He, therefore, begged to pro- 
pose that it be inserted in that%part'of 
the Bill. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Amendment of 37 & 38 
Vict. ce. 20). 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
moved, in page 3, line 26, to leave out 
from ‘‘if,’’ inclusive, to end of clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Sir WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
moved, in page 3, after Clause 8, to in- 
sert the following clause :— 


(As to ascertaining the annual value of mines 
and minerals.) 

“The yearly rent or value of all mines and 
minerals and of the works connected therewith 
shall be ascertained in manner following (that 
is to say): all surface and underground works, 
shafts and adits, engines, machinery, plant, 
tramways, private railways, canals, and railway 
sidings connecting such mines with any railway 
or canal constructed or maintained under the 
authority of any Act of Parliament, or with any 
public river by which such minerals are con- 
veyed, or with any works at which such mine- 
rals are manufactured; and all land and build- 
ings (not being dwelling-houses or workshops) 
occupied in connection with and for the pur- 
poses of such mines and minerals, shall be re- 
garded as part of such mines and minerals and 
included in the valuation thereof, and the yearly 
rent or value of such mines and minerals in- 
cluding as aforesaid shall be calculated in each 
year atthe rateof per cent. of the lordship 
paid for the quantity of minerals gotten from 
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such mines in the immediately preceding year, 
or (where such minerals are not let) of the fair 
letting value thereof in the same parish.” 
He said that railways were increasing, 
whereas mines were always decreasing 
in value. For that reason, he pro- 
posed the insertion of this clause; and 
he proposed to insert 25 per cent of 
the lordship paid for the minerals as 
the criterion of the yearly rent. The 
clause was in accordance with the prin- 
ciple which had been adopted with re- 
gard to railways, and evidence was 
given before the Select Committee on the 
Valuation of Lands and Assessments 
Bill of 1870, which made out a stronger 
case for relieving mines than railways. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son) said, that he could not accept this 
clause, which would make an entire 
change in the system of rating. In the 
case of railways they were compelled to 
resort to, a very artificial system of valu- 
ation, for they were obliged to value 
them in a very special manner, because 
they were situate in a great many 
parishes. So they had resorted to the 
system of taking the railways as a whole; 
and, after making proper deductions for 
the expenses of working, they had 
assessed the annual value of the rail- 
way, and then they divided the amount 
so found amongst the different parishes 
through which the railways ran ac- 
cording to mileage. That, no doubt, 
was an artificial system; but they had 
been compelled to adopt it for want of a 
better. He did not think there was any 
reason for adopting the same principle 
with regard to mines; for, if they did, in 
all similar cases—such as iron-works 
and other descriptions of property— 
artificial systems would have to be 
adopted which would make wholesale 
changes upon the Act. Railways were 
rated exceptionally under Clause 37 of 
the Act of 1854. 


Amendment negatived. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


GREAT SEAL BILL [Lords]—[Bux 180.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Jfr. Attorney General.) 
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Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that he should like to know something 
about the Bill, inasmuch as it contained 
certain clauses in red ink, indicating an 
addition to the National Expenditure. 
He could not understand the meaning 
of the 5th clause of the Bill, in which 
it was stated— 

‘‘ Whereas by the Great Seal (Offices) Act, 
1874, all duties and powers required to be per- 
formed by or vested in the purse-bearer to the 
Lord Chancellor (including the duties of chaff 
wax, sealer, and deputy sealer) are required to 
be performed by and vested in the Gentleman 
of the Chamber attending the Great Seal and 
it is expedient to amend the said enactment; Be 
it therefore enacted as follows :— 

The said duties and powers, so far as they 
relate to passing documents under the Great 
Seal, shall, as the Lord Chancellor from time to 
time by order directs, be performed by and 
vested in the Gentleman of the Chamber at- 
tending the Great Seal, or in the officer per- 
forming the duties of Messenger to the Great 
Seal.” 


That, so far as he could see, made no 
particular differencein the state of things 
that now existed; only the next para- 
graph, which was in red ink, enabled 
this Gentleman of the Chamber to re- 
ceive an additional salary for doing the 
duties he had already to perform. A 
few years ago, they had endeavoured to 
get rid of the expenditure upon some of 
these useless offices. Amongst the offices 
which had disappeared, he was happy 
to say was that of a lady, who was called 
‘‘the embroideress,’’ and who enjoyed a 
considerable salary. The Bill spoke of 
a gentleman called the ‘‘ chaff wax, the 
sealer, and the deputy sealer.” But he 
had already been appointed, and re- 
ceived a salary of £4V0 a-year, with an 
additional £100 for discharging the 
duties of purse-bearer. But, by the 
clause in red ink, the Lord Chancellor 
was to be allowed to give him such 
additional salary or remuneration as he 
pleased. Thus the public were to be 
called upon to pay an additional salary 
to the officer performing the duty of 
messenger to the Great Seal, who had 
already £400 a-year, and an additional 
£100 for discharging the duties of chaff 
wax and messenger to the Great Seal. 
Thus a provision was made for increasing 
such sums, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury was responsible for a Bill 
accumulating salaries upon the chaff 
wax, sealer, and deputy sealer, and 
officers, whom the public knew nothing 
at all about. It seemed to him that it 
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was nothing more than ajob. Every- 
one, who knew anything about the 
matter, knew the persons who received 
these salaries were those who had held 
confidential posts in the household of the 
Lord Chancellor at former periods; and 
the object of the Bill was to enable 
the Lord Chancellor to give them such 
sums as might appear rightto him. He 
should certainly oppose this Bill, until 
he knew something more about it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer) said, that his hon. and 
learned Friend seemed to think that this 
Bill was intended to increase the Ex- 
penditure of the country; that was not 
the case, for one great object of the Bill 
was to abolish an office that had hitherto 
been occupied at considerable expendi- 
ture. A short time ago, there was an 
officer who was called ‘‘Clerk to the 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals. All 
patents, upon passing under the Great 
Seal, were prepared by the Clerk to the 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals, and 
for doing this he was paid by fees. The 
duties which that officer was called upon 
to perform were not very onerous, and 
by no means complicated ; but these 
warrants for the passing of letters patent 
being very much alike, their preparation 
did not involve any great amount of 
trouble—the trouble, if trouble there 
was, devolving upon the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals. This officer was in 
existence at the time his. hon. and 
learned Friend occupied the post of Law 
Officer, although he did not seem to be 
acquainted with him, possibly because 
he was so occupied in the Office he filled 
that he had not become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all under him. The 
occupier of that office had recently died ; 
and it had been thought right to abolish 
the office altogether, with the consent of 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General, and to confer the duties of the 
office upon the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery, who, according to this Bill, 
was not to get any additional remunera- 
tion for performing those duties. In 
other respects, the duties of the office 
would be performed as hitherto; and if 
any warrant for the passing of letters 
patent was required to be prepared, it 
would be sent to the Law Officers of the 
Crown to be settled by them. With 
reference to the other officer to which 
his hon. and learned Friend had directed 
attention—the office of purse-bearer, 
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including the duties of the chaff wax, 
sealer, and deputy sealer—there was, in 
fact, no chaff wax, sealer, or deputy 
sealer. The duties of the office were to 
be transferred to officers to be nominated 
by the Lord Chancellor, in accordance 
with the Great Seal (Offices) Act, 1874; 
and, in order to carry out the provisions 
of that Act, this clause had been inserted 
in the Bill, by which all the duties and 
powers to be performed and vested in 
the purse-bearer to the Lord Chancellor, 
including the duties of the chaff wax, 
sealer, and deputy sealer, were to be 
performed by the Gentleman of the 
Chamber attending the Great Seal, or 
upon the officer performing the duties of 
messenger to the Great Seal. The object 
of that wasto diminish the expense of these 
offices. The officers mentioned, as would 
be seen by referring to the Great Seal 
Act of 1874, had already certain duties 
to perform ; and he would find that that 
Act provided that the additional duties 
in question were to be performed by 
gentlemen nominated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. They were to be paid out of the 
money provided by Parliament, and the 
officers so performing the duties were to 
receive such additional salary as the 
Treasury, on the recommendation of the 
Lord Chancellor, should see fit and 
proper to allow. It was only right, 
when extra offices were thrown upon an 
officer, who had at present a great many 
duties to perform, that some slight in- 
crease to his salary should be made. 
For that reason, it had been thought 
right to insert the present provision in 
the Bill, enabling the slight increase to 
be made, on the recommendation of the 
Lord Chancellor to the Treasury, and 
the Treasury would then grant it. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman might be 
quite sure that no additional salary 
would be allowed by the Treasury, unless 
it were absolutely necessary. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commitled 
for Thursday. 


INDIAN MARINE BILL—[Brz 182.] 
(Mr. Edward Stanhope, Mr. John G. Talbot.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Jfr. Edward Stanhope.) 


The Attorney General 
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- Second Reading. 


Mr. WHITWELL said, that no ex- 
planation had been given the House 
with regard to this Bill. So far as he 
could see, the Bill proposed to give the 
Governor General powers similar to those 
in the Mutiny Act, and for a certain 
branch of the Service, called the Indian 
Marine Service, including a great many 
persons, some of whom might be con- 
sidered ordinary labourers. Power was 
given to inflict exemplary and speedy 
punishments, and some of the punish- 
ments were very heavy, and some were 
of a very light character. The Bill gave 
the Governor General power to authorize 
these laws to be put in force before re- 
ceiving instructions from England; but 
they were to be repealed, if disallowed. 
With the exception of death, nearly all 
the punishments might be inflicted upon 
a British subject born in England. The 
Bill also gave power, under these laws, 
to punish by death Natives of India, 
Powers to inflict penal servitude upon 
British subjects, with the sanction of 
the Government at home, were also 
given. Therefore, he thought that this 
Bill was one of the most serious cha- 
racter, and that it should not be read a 
second time at that hour. He should 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Ur. Whitwell.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
Bill was of a very simple character in- 
deed. It contained powers exactly simi- 
lar to those which had been in force 
a great many years, by which the Go- 
vernment of India was empowered to 
make regulations with regard to persons 
serving in the Marine Service. The 
Indian Navy was abolished; but it had 
been subsequently found, after very 
careful inquiry, that it would be neces- 
sary for India to have under its own 
control a few vessels for local purposes. 
For that reason, the Government of 
India had authorized a small Marine 
Service ; but they had no power, as the 
matter stood, to enforce any discipline 
in the Service. For that reason, they 
proposed to give to the Governor Gene- 
ral, by this Bill, power to regulate the 
Service. There was nothing peculiar in 
the Bill, and any regulations made 
under it were not to be enforced if the 
Secretary of State disallowed them. 
That was all it was necessary to say 
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upon the subject; the hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, would see that the Bill was of 
a simple character. 

Mr. BARING inquired whether the 
powers were given to the Governor Gene- 
ral, or to the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, to make regulations under the Act ? 

Mr. E STANHOPE observed, that the 
phrase used of the Governor General in 
Council was the one always made use 
of in Acts of Parliament. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT wassur- 
prised that this Bill should be taken so 
late at night. It was not the annual 
Mutiny Bill for India—that had been re- 
pealed. This was a new Bill, and he 
did not think that it should be taken at 
that time. 

Mr. ONSLOW thought that some 
further information should be furnished 
by the Under Secretary of State for India 
with regard to the state of this Marine. 
The Indian Marine was abolished some 
years ago, on the understanding that Her 
Majesty’s Navy should undertake all its 
then duties, and the Indian Government 
agreed to pay about £70,000 a-year 
towards the expenses of the Navy. Now, 
it seemed that the Indian Marine was to 
be established on its old footing ; and it 
appeared that many of the duties which 
ought, in his opinion, to be performed by 
Her Majesty’s Navy were to be thrown 
upon theIndian Marine. He thought that 
they should be told the reason for this 
expenditure, and the necessity for an 
Indian Marine co-existent with Her 
Majesty’s Navy in Indian waters. If 
this Bill were to be extended to a great 
extent, he thought it would be in the 
interests of the Indian Exchequer that it 
should be opposed. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought that such a 
Bill as this should be taken in a full 
House. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER consented to the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


TERMS OF REMOVAL (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Montcomertr, Bill to pro- 
vide for uniform Terms of Removal from lands 
and houses in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Monrcomeriz, Sir. Witt1am Cunrnc- 
HAME, Mr. Mackintosu, and Sir WinpHam 
ANSTRUTHER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 189.] 
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COSTS TAXATION (HOUSE OF COMMONS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rares, Bill to amend 
‘* The House of Commons Costs Taxation Act, 
1847,” ordered to be brought in by Mr, Rares 
and Mr. Mowzray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill190.] 


House adjourned at 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 20th May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvntic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Tenant Right (Ireland) (35), negatived. 

Committee—heport—Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, Amendment * (78); Omnibus Re- 
gulation * (41-87). 

Third Reading— Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Ashton-under-Lyne, &c.) * (79), and 
passed, 


INDIA—DISTURBANCES IN BOMBAY. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON : I wish 
to put a Question to the noble Viscount 
the Secretary of State for India, of 
which I have given him private Notice, 
on a subject of great importance, men- 
tion of which has again been made in 
the newspapers this morning. For some 
days past, very strange reports have ap- 
peared in the newspapers of grave dis- 
turbances which have taken place in the 
Presidency of Bombay, in the Deccan, 
and of incendiary fires near Poonah; 
and, in the papers of yesterday, there 
was a more detailed account. It was 
reported that the magistrate’s court, 
and other public buildings, had been 
fired, that large bands of armed Da- 
coits were marauding the country, and 
great loss of property has ensued. 
Lastly—which is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance—a manifesto is said to have 
been put out by some of these bands, in 
which there are not only statements 
made as to the great distress of the coun- 
try, the severe pressure of taxes on the 
people, but a reward of 1,000 rupees is 
placed on the head of the Governor, Sir 
Richard Temple, unless he complies 
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with their demands. The state of things 
is no doubt serious. It is impossible 
to say quite what it means, and what 
causes have produced it—whether these 
are merely armed bands, or bands acting 
in concert and sympathy with the popu- 
lation; but I believe that it is al- 
most unprecedented in Indian history 
in our day that such a manifesto should 
be issued threatening the life of the 
Governor of one of the British Pro- 
vinces. I shall be glad to hear from 
my noble Friend, Whether or not these 
statements are correct, and whether he 
can throw any light upon the subject ? 

Viscount CRANBROOK : There can 
be no doubt that great distress prevails 
in the Decean ; and I have, in private 
letters, received accounts of that distress. 
It is also true that within some weeks 
past, to a certain extent, the Dacoits 
have committed numerous robberies and 
other outrages; but I have no know- 
ledge of the particular transactions re- 
ported in the newspapers within the 
last few days—though I think them not 
unlikely, inasmuch as it has been re- 
ported that bands of Dacoits have been 
traversing the Provinces and committing 
outrages to a certain extent. Seeing 
such detailed accounts inthe newspapers, 
I telegraphed this morning to the Go- 
vernor of Bombay asking for informa- 
tion; but I have not as yet received a 
reply. The latest accounts which I 
received by last mail conveyed the 
intelligence that although bands of 
Dacoits had been traversing the country, 
the Deccan was quieter, and that things 
seemed to be settling down. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
(No. 35.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he desired to explain what the 
Bill proposed to do, and endeavour to 
remove some misapprehensions which 
existed with regard to it, and then he 
would explain some two or three Amend- 
ments which he desired to introduce into 
it in Committee, if the Bill should reach 
that stage. The noble Viscount sitting 
near him (Viscount Lifford) had given 
Notice of his intention to move the re- 
jection of the Bill. That, he thought, 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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was much to be regretted; but as he 
believed this step was founded on cer- 
tain misapprehensions, he would now 
endeavour to remove them. The Bill, if 
amended in accordance with his views, 
would be practically the same as that 
introduced by Mr. Mulholland, the Mem- 
ber for Downpatrick, in the other House 
some time ago, but which did not reach 
this House. The Bill, so amended, 
would not work any alteration in the 
present state of the law affecting land 
in Ireland. It would simply be a de- 
claratory Bill, intended to clear up a 
point which caused a considerable 
amount of useless and vexatious liti- 
gation in Ireland. At the time when 
the Land Act of 1870 was passed, the 
Government considered that in legalizing 
the usages of the Province of Ulster, 
they were not only legalizing tenant 
right in the case of tenants from year to 
year, but also in the case of tenants 
holding by lease. But after the Land 
Act became law, it was questioned whe- 
ther this was so, and more than one 
decision was given in opposition to the 
views of the Government. He himself 
believed that those views were correct— 
an opinion in which he was fortified by 
the expressions of the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack, and of the noble 
and learned Lord the then Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland (Lord O’Hagan); and 
since the Bill had been laid on the 
Table of the House, one of the Judges 
of Assizesin Ireland had given judg- 
ment in a case in the same direction as 
that to which the Bill pointed. The 
Amendments which he wished to intro- 
duce into the Bill were of two kinds. 
There were certain words in the Bill 
which, if they were allowed to remain 
unqualified, would extend the operation 
of the measure beyond the Province of 
Ulster. The words to which he referred 
were not within the scope of the Pre- 
amble of the Bill, which expressly pointed 
out that the Bill was intended to apply 
in the case of the usages of Ulster. Hoe 
proposed, therefore, that all such words 
in the 2nd section of the Bill as would 
extend the operation of the measure be- 
yond the Province of Ulster, as well as 
the words ‘‘or other usages analogous 
thereto,” to be found further on, should 
be struck out of the Bill. He had no 
desire to legislate in the dark for the 
other Provinces, and it would only lead 
to confusion to introduce this custom 
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in places where it did not previously 
exist. His next Amendment was of a 
different character. The 2nd clause of 
the Bill ran at present as follows :— 

“In the case of any claim under the 1st 
section of the principal Act in respect of a 
holding which, if it had been held from yeur to 
year, would have been subject to the usages 
known as the Ulster tenant-right, the persons 
entitled to sustain such claim shall be entitled 
to do so, notwithstanding that the said holding 
may be held under a lease that shall have 
expired.” 

To these words he proposed to add the 
following :— 

“Unless the landlord shall give satisfactory 
proof that it has not been the custom on the 
holding, or on the estate of which such holding 
forms a part, to allow the benefit of the said 
custom or usages at the expiration of such lease 
or leases.” 


A judgment by Lord Mansfield had 
more than once been quoted, in which 
that eminent Judge had laid down 
‘‘that custom should override cove- 
nant.” This principle, though it might 
be correct law, should not, he main- 
tained, be allowed to stand in the way 
of the measure before their Lordships. 
To those familiar only with the customs 
of England and Scotland, it was difficult 
to understand the operation of the Land 
Act; but their Lordships would under- 
stand that, in the case of Irish tenant 
right, they were not dealing with one 
interest only, but with two—namely, 
the interest of the landlord, and that of 
the tenant, which was legalized by the 
Act of 1870. Under the Act, as he 
understood it, the landlord had a right, 
at the close of the lease, to re-consider 
the value of the holding, and to re-let it 
at the full market price ; and the tenant, 
on the other hand, having the right to 
compensation if he were disturbed, or 
to remain at a fair rent. His noble 
Friend (Viscount Lifford), last year, 
had referred to the case of Lord Leitrim ; 
but it was well known that that noble 
Lord had a good deal of litigation with 
his tenants, and, no doubt, had some- 
times to pay a large amount in compen- 
sation. The amount of compensation, 
whether it was small or large, did not 
affect the principle of the case at all. 
He did not think that if his noble Friend 
succeeded in his opposition to the Bill 
he would improve the position of the 
landlords of Ireland. His noble Friend 
had had a very long experience as an 
active landlord in the North of Ireland ; 
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and he asked him whether he thought 
that many years would elapse before, 
in some manner or other, this matter 
would be settled, and whether a post- 
poned settlement was likely to be in the 
interests of the landlord? He was him- 
self aware that on many estates in the 
North of Ireland the principle which the 
Bill would establish prevailed.. He 
would only mention those of Lord 
Downshire, one of the largest in Ire- 
land; of the Duke of Abercorn, whose 
liberality to his tenants was well known; 
and of Lord Londonderry, who had 
hoped to be present to support the Bill. 
He earnestly asked their Lordships to 


| give a second veading to the Bill, and 


not, by rejecting it, to inflict a heavy 
blow and a sore discouragement on those 
who were willing to be their landlords’ 
friends, if they would only let them. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Belmore.) 


Viscount LIFFORD, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months, said: I have 
heard it reported that it was said in 
‘‘another place ’’ by a Conservative of a 
Tenant Right Bill introduced by another 
Conservative—‘‘ This Bill is not to be 
considered harmless on account of its in- 
significance.” If my noble Friend will 
not be offended, I will say the same of 
the Bill before your Lordships. If you 
will look back to the history of Ireland, 
you will see that it is, with few excep- 
tions, a course of sacrifice of great prin- 
ciples for temporary and often paltry 
ends. This Bill is not an exception. It 
proposes to sacrifice a great principle of 
English law, laid down by Lord Mans- 
field, that a custom shall not override a 
covenant for some advantage, which no 
one has asked for, about which few 
people care, and which, as seems to me, 
is not altogether patent on the surface 
of the Bill. The first case, to the cireum- 
stances of which the Bill before your 
Lordships would apply, was a curious 
case—‘‘ M‘Noon v. Beauclere ”—in the 
County of Down. There a very old 
lease of land close to the landlord’s 
residence expired. The landlord wished 
to take the land, or some of it, into his 
own hands ; and the County Court Judge 
awarded £1,400 against the landlord as 
tenant right, or something about £20 
an acre. This dropped through, as I 
understand, from some informality. 
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Then came a case of ‘ Austin v. Scott,” 
in the County of Derry, which was de- 
cided by Chief Justice Monahan in ac- 
cordance with the principle of this Bill, 
but was appealed, and the appeal was 
not heard in consequence of the death of 
one of the parties. Then came a case— 
Lord Ranfurly and Murphy—in Tyrone, 
and that was decided by the County 
Court Judge in accordance with this Bill; 
but that decision was reversed on appeal. 
It is, therefore, unfair to state in the 
Preamble of this Bill that doubts have 
arisen, because in no instance has a case 
been determined in accordance with this 
Bill, and one has been determined 
against it. Notwithstanding, it may 
perhaps be said, as it has been said, that 
what your Lordships are asked to do 
now was done by the Act of 1870. If 
so, which of your Lordships was aware 
that you were then abrogating without 
protest, without notice, a fundamental 
principle of English law? Judge Barry, 
then Attorney General, said, in support- 
ing the Bill of 1870— 

“No human being ever felt disposed to deny 
that if persons entered into a contract it was their 
duty to abide by it. Nobody ever questioned 
the doctrine that if a man took land for a certain 
number of years under a lease, he was bound to 
quit at the end of the term without notice.” 
Sir Roundell Palmer, now Lord Sel- 
borne, said— 

“ The retrospective part ’’ [of the 8rd clause] 
‘*applicable to present tenancies, left all leases 
for fixed terms exactly as they stood by law, 
so that there would be no claim against the 
landlord upon the termination of any existing 
lease.””—[3 Hansard, cc. 1536.] 

These are the statements on which your 
Lordships passed the Act of 1870; and 
if your Lordships were to pass this Bill, 
you would make a greater inroad on the 
principle of English law and English 
equity than this Act ever did. And now 
I hope you will bear with me while I 
refer to the Land Act itself, with a view 
to showing the danger, the injury to 
Ireland, of further extension of it. In 
the first place, I am ready, in the barren, 
but somewhat populous district in which 
I live, loyally to make the best of it. 
There is much that is valuable in it, 
especially the ‘‘ Bright Clauses.”” A Land 
Act was necessary ; and I have, long be- 
fore Mr. Gladstone took it up, urged in 
your Lordships’ Committees that the 
tenant on eviction should be compensated 
for everything he or his predecessors had 
expended on the land, the presumption 
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to be in favour of the tenant, failing 
proof to the contrary. But the Land 
Act, while it did not give so much to the 
tenant as that would have given, looking 
to the whole of Ireland, went far beyond 
it in the invasion of the rights of pro- 
perty, and that on no fixed principle 
whatever; so that to a people brought 
up as the Irish people were, half-a-cen- 
tury ago, to believe that the land was 
theirs and not the owner’s, it was like 
giving blood to a tiger, though the Irish 
people have, for the most part, endured 
the trial with a marvellous patience. 
Still, here are some of their demands 
which, if this Bill be passed, will, of 
course, apply to the termination of a 
lease— 

“The Act of 1870 has been tried now for 
three years, and its very framers must admit 
that it has utterly failed to accomplish the end 
for which it was passed—namely, the protection 
of the homes and properties of the Irish farmers. 
Therefore, it takes its place among the other 
abortive attempts that have been made for the 
last 16 years to solve the Irish difficulty. No- 
thing will or can meet the case but fixity and 
valued rents, with right to sell.” 


At a meeting held in Marylorough in 
1873—there were 10,000 people present 
—the following resolution was passed :— 
“That we insist on perpetuity of tenure, 
valuation of rents, and free sale, as the only 
just settlement of the Land Question.” 
Let the landlord do what he likes with 
his own demesne; but oneof thespeakers 
denied that the land in the occupation of 
the tenant was his. The speaker asked— 
“Ts not the whole country in a state of dis- 
may, irritation, and alarm, because of a Land 
Act, which is as huge a piece of treachery as 
was ever permitted to see the light? ‘The 
electors asked for an Act which would secure 
them in their tenures, which would give them a 
right to property erected by their industry, and 
which would enable them to either hold, be- 
queath, or sell that property at pleasure, and 
what is the nature of the Land Act which these 
Representatives have had the assurance to dic- 
tate to them, and as to which Bumbledom 
has vomited so much? Why, it is an act of 
treachery, which has hardly a single redeeming 
clause annexed to it.’’ 
I have read enough to show your Lord- 
ships that the violation of the laws of 
property has produced its natural effect, 
and that the scent of spoliation has en- 
couraged demands of which the framers 
of the Land Act never dreamed. And 
now my noble Friend steps in with his 
little drop of blood, infinitesimally small 
and worthless in the opinion of the Irish 
tenant, but, in principle, q greater 
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breach of the laws of property than any- 
thing in the Land Act, and lays it in the 
track to what? Here are the words of a 
man who, in his outspoken, fearless utter- 
ances, was a truer friend to the Irish 
tenant than any of those who cajoled him 
or deceived him—the present Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland. He said— 


“Well, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
asked me to go further, and to say that this 
custom should be extended to districts and es- 
tates upon which it does not now prevail. To 
that I reply, unhesitatingly, that if we begin 
de novo I cannot conceive any worse system upon 
which land can be held than that which is 
known as the Ulster custom. What is that 
custom? Why, asI said the other day, it is 
simply a device for locking up the capital, which 
otherwise ought to be spent upon the soil. The 
hon. Member for Matlow (Mr. MacCarthy) spoke 
upon the question of political economy in con- 
nection with the matter. In a former debate, I 
ventured to tender the advice that the political 
economist had better hold his peace in a discus- 
sion of this question from the point of view of 
the tenant-right advocates; because, from the 
point of view of political economy, what can be 
worse than withdrawing capital which ought to 
be employed in the cultivation ‘of the soil, and 
not merely locking it up—that would be bad 
enough—but removing it altogether from the 
land? A man comes into a farm under the 
Ulster custom. He pays downall the money he 
has, all he can collect from his family and 
friends, and all he can borrow from usurers and 
others, and what becomes of the money ? When 
he leaves the farm the money is, perhaps, taken 
to the Colonies, or it is invested in business, 
miles away from the land upon which it ought 
to be spent; and I cannot conceive anybody 
arguing, from the politico-economical point of 
view, in favour of the adoption of this Ulster 
tenant custom where it does not prevail. So 
much for the first part of the Bill; and when I 
am asked why the Government do not address 
themselves to its principles, I say that the prin- 
ciple of this Bill is pure, undiluted, unmitigated 
Communism.” 


This is Ulster tenant right as regards 
the tenants, and if it occurred at the end 
of a lease such would be the tenants’ 
position. As to the landlord, it is by no 
means so unfavourable, for he gets all 
his arrears of rent out of the unfortunate 
incoming tenant’s money ; and the tenant 
having invested so much is adstrictus 
glebe, and cannot throw up his farm, as 
I hear so many tenants are doing now 
in England. But is that a wholesome 
state of things as regards the economy 
of Ireland as a nation? There is only 
one point more to which I would call 
your Lordships’ attention, and that is the 
increased power which the latter part of 
the Bill puts into the hands of the County 
Court Judges. These gentlemen are, I 
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am sure, all honest; some are able; a 
few learned. But when most of them 
were appointed, their office was not nearly 
so important as it became under the 
Land Act. In deciding land claims, they 
follow different modes. One gentleman 
takes, as the Act intends, the custom of 
the estate ; another takes the custom of 
the district generally; and a third de- 
cided in three ways, for in one case he 
gave £20 an acre against the landlord ; 
in another he said (page 29, Evidence 
before Lords’ Committee) that he would 
give what a farm would sell for in open 
market; and in a more recent case he 
laid down the law that a small proprietor 
should be treated differently from a 
large one. The landlord must agree to 
whatever rents the County Court Judge 
chooses to fix, or pay sometimes the fee- 
simple value of his land applotted on 
such vague principles. I look on this 
Bill as a spoliation of the landowner, 
whose ancestor granted lands with cove- 
nants for quiet surrender, and probably 
at a low rent, in consideration of certain 
works to be done by the tenant instead 
of a high rent, as bad for the incoming 
tenant, but most mischievous to Ire- 
land, as increasing the hope of further 
revolutionary changes, and setting at 
defiance the plainest laws of political 
economy. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now,”’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months.”)—( Zhe 
Viscount Lifford.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
had charge of a similar Bill last Session, 
when the noble Viscount took alarm at 
some provisions which were not in the 
Bill, as he had done just now, and stated 
his objections so forcibly that the Bill 
was thrown out. The Bill did not con- 
tain any of the revolutionary measures 
of which the noble Viscount seemed so 
apprehensive; it referred only to a 
special class of cases, and it could not be 
extended to others. It was not brought 
forward by a farmers’ club or a tenants’ 
league, to obtain by surprise and clam- 
our that to which they were not entitled ; 
but it was promoted by large proprietors 
in the North of Ireland, who examined 
the Bill with prepossessions against it, 
and, after scrutiny, came to the conclusion 
that the claim of the tenants was just, and 
that it would be just and wise to apply 
it. If it were said that a tenant who 
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had a claim might go into the County 
Court to establish it, he replied that one 
object of the Bill was to prevent un- 
necessary litigation, and to arrive at the 
same conclusion by a simpler process. 
Lorpv CARLINGFORD said, their 
Lordships knew well the hatred enter- 
tained by the noble Viscount, who had 
moved the rejection of the Bill, for the 
Ulster custom and the Land Act, and, if 
they had forgotten it, they would have 
been reminded of it now. The noble 
Viscount’s experience of the Ulster cus- 
tom had not been of the most favourable 
kind; he had probably seen it in its 
most objectionable forms, with not much 
improvement upon farms, and with an 
extravagant rate of payment for the 
same. He did not know whether 
the noble Viscount would go so far as 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
had lately said that the Ulster custom 
was by far the worst tenure he knew of 
on the face of the globe. That might 
be an opinion excusable in a gentleman 
who was only accustomed to the tenure 
of land in England and Scotland ; but it 
was marvellous how such an opinion 
could be held by anyore acquainted 
with the various Provinces of Ireland. 
The question was one of results ; it must 
be decided by the facts. Let anyone 
compare the condition of the tenants at 
will under the Ulster custom, with all 
its drawbacks and extravagances, with 
the condition of the tenants at will—the 
ordinary small poor tenants at will— 
throughout the rest of Ireland, and he 
would say—‘ Solvitur ambulando ; the 
case is settled by the facts.” The Land 
Act said that certain usages should be 
enforced by law; and this Bill said that 
one of those usages, when it was proved, 
should not be defeated by any doubts 
and difficulties entertained by the County 
Court Judge. It had been proved in 
numerous cases that the past existence 
of a lease did not, according to the 
Ulster understanding, which formed a 
moral and equitable bargain between 
the landlord and the tenant, debar the 
tenant from claiming tenant-right under 
the Ulster custom; and the only object 
of the Bill was that the tenant should 
be at liberty, if he could, to prove that 
such a usage attached to his farm. Some 
of the County Court Judges had held this 
view, which, in the case of an appeal by 
the Irish Society, had been confirmed by 
a Judge of Assize; but that was only a 
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single judgment of the Assize Court, and 
the question had never been raised be- 
fore the Land Oourt in Dublin. The 
intention of the Bill was not to add any- 
thing to the provisions of the Land Act, 
and not to increase the powers of the 
County Court Judges, but simply to re- 
move certain doubts which ought never 
to have existed. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he could say that the intention 
of the Land Act was that the usage now 
sought to be legalized should be legal- 
ized. For these reasons he supported 
the second reading of the Bill, as he did 
that of a similar Bill last year. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT strongly 
objected to this perpetual tinkering of 
the Land Act, and thought their Lord- 
ships would set a very bad precedent if 
they consented to read this Bill a second 
time. The Irish landlord had been a 
very well-abused person; but, after the 
Land Act, he had supposed that he was 
to be left in comparative peace for some 
time to come. Under the present Act 
the tenant got compensation for all he 
did, whether he did it with the consent 
of the landlord or not. He thought that 
was going far enough, unless their Lord- 
ships contemplated taking away pro- 
prietary rights from the landlords al- 
together. The constant agitation for 
further change in the Land Law would 
create a very bad feeling if they con- 
sented to re-open the question, which, 
at the present time, was used very much 
for electioneering purposes. There was 
really no necessity at all for this Bill. 
He himself granted tenant-right at the 
close of a lease upon his estates in 
Ulster, and he knew that other land- 
lords, upon whose estates the usage pre- 
vailed, did the same. The Bill was quite 
unnecessary, and he hoped it would not 
be read a second time. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
when, during the last Session, a Bill 
similar to the present came before their 
Lordships, he took the liberty of stating 
that, although the matter was one for 
which the Government was in no man- 
ner responsible, he should offer then, as 
he would offer now, some reasons why 
it appeared to him that their Lordships 
would act wisely in giving a second 
reading to the Bill. He must say that 
he thought the decision on this Bill 
should not be arrived at from any gene- 
ral view of liking or disliking the Irish 
Land Act of 1870. He spoke for him- 
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self on that subject. He was not an 
admirer of that measure. He took an 
opportunity in their Lordships’ House 
to propose, and he thought he carried, 
several modifications of that measure; 
but he always held the opinion that, 
since it became law, it was the interest 
of all their Lordships to take care that 
no unnecessary friction or irritation was 
permitted in the working of that mea- 
sure. For that reason, in 1871, when a 
decision was given in one of the Irish 
Courts—or an opinion was thrown out 
by one of the Judges in that country— 
which most seriously imperilled the in- 
terests of the tenants where sales had 
taken place of the property of their 
landlords in the Landed Estates Court, 
he introduced a short measure, which 
their Lordships accepted, to remove that 
doubt, and declare that the judicial 
opinion so given was without founda- 
tion. It appeared to him that there 
had now arisen exactly one of those 
cases in which, with a little care, their 
Lordships might prevent a difficulty and 
doubt, which might cause great irrita- 
tion in various parts of Ireland if that 
doubt were permitted to remain un- 
solved. He was, therefore, glad to hear 
the noble Earl who moved the second 
reading (the Earl of Belmore) promise 
to offer an Amendment, which would 
confine the operation of the Bill to 
Ulster—because no question had arisen 
in any other part of Ireland. The Bill 
related merely to the custom of Ulster, 
and it would create confusion and doubt 
to extend it further. What was the 
question with regard to Ulster? The 
Act of 1870 did nothing more than this 
—it enacted a very simple, short sen- 
tence—which I took the liberty at the 
time of saying was by no means so full 
and clear as it ought to be—but there 
it was, and they must deal with as they 
had it. All the Act of 1870 said was— 


‘The usages prevalent in the Province of 
Ulster which are known as, and in this Act in- 
tended to be included under the denomination 
of, the Ulster tenant right customs, are hereby 
declared to be legal, and shall, in the case of 
any holding in the Province of Ulster proved to 
be subject thereto, be enforced by this Act.” 


Not a word was said about what the 
customs of Ulster were—no explanation 
was given—they were not told whether 
the custom of tenant right applied to 
leases or tenancies from year to year— 
the whole question was left to be solved 
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afterwards by the Judge of the Civil 
Bill Court. Now, was that a satisfac- 
tory state of things? He thought it 
was not at the time—he thought it was 
not now. The difficulty they were now 
bound to consider arose from the want 
of clearness in the Act upon that sub- 
ject. He had no doubt many of their 
Lordships were surprised at Ulster te- 
nant right in any shape or form, and, no 
doubt, many more were surprised that 
Ulster tenant right custom applied 
where there had been a lease; but there 
was not the slightest doubt that in many 
parts of Ulster the system was always 
held to apply even where there was a 
lease. If their Lordships would look at 
the Devon Commission evidence, a num- 
ber of cases would be found there suffi- 
cient to satisfy the Commissioners that 
Ulster tenant right was, in many parts, 
applied where there were leases; and 
to-night, he thought, instances were 
mentioned—names being given in the 
North of Ireland—that Ulster tenant 
right custom was allowed to prevail 
where there was a lease. Now, it was 
not enough to say that was very wrong, 
and contrary to what our ideas were. 
But the Act of 1870 had told them that 
whatever was de facto the custom of 
Ulster was legal; and, therefore, the only 
question that remained was, what de facto 
was the custom in the particular Pro- 
vince? How was that to be solved? 
He wished to point out this to those in- 
terested in property in Ulster—they were 
at present in this danger and difficulty, 
that wherever there was property upon 
which tenant right had existed in the 
case of tenancies from year to year, there 
the inference to be drawn was, that in 
the case of leases, also, they must take it 
to exist. The Judge was made judge 
of the fact by the Act of Parliament ; 
and, therefore, though they might not 
like the conclusion, they must accept it. 
On the other hand, the danger of the 
tenant was this—the Judge might de- 
cide that it was contrary to the eternal 
fitness of things that there should be 
tenant right custom in the case of a lease 
—and there was danger to the tenant in 
that respect. This was really a casus 
omissus in the Act of 1870, which ought 
to be supplied by judicious and wise 
legislation. He should object to the 
Bill as it stood; but, with the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend, he thought 
they would do well to read the Bill a 
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second time. He understood that his 
noble Friend would follow the words of 
the Bill up to a certain point, and then 
add a Proviso that the customs should 
not apply if the landlord were able to 
show that upon any holding, or any 
property of which it was part, it had 
not been the custom to allow tenant 
right at the expiration of a lease. It 
appeared. to him, therefore, that with 
that modification of the Bill, and the 
difficulty being cleared up that had now 
arisen, their Lordships would act wisely 
by reading the Bill a second time. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL thought 
their Lordships were entitled to com- 

lain of being called on to vote for a 
Bill which was totally different from the 
Bill now before them. The noble and 
learned Lord had made an admirable— 
he would not say a plausible—defence, 
but a really sound defence for such a Bill 
as he described, if only the state of facts 
alleged really existed. The noble and 
learned Lord, however, did not so much 
offer a defence of the Bill,’as draw atten- 
tion to the manner in which it affected 
the Land Act of 1870. Now, he (the 
Duke of Argyll) was one of the authors 
of that Act, and he entirely disagreed 
with the noble Earl (the Earl of Bel- 
more) as to the general principles he 
had laid down as regarded that Act. 
He maintained that its principle was 
this—as had been clearly explained by 
the noble Earl behind him (Earl For- 
tescue)—that where customs, properly 
so called—where usages generally ex- 
isted, so that they might be presumed 
to enter into the understandings of per- 
sons making contracts, those customs 
and usages really formed part of the 
contract, and should be recognized by 
Parliament. Therefore, when a custom 
was proved to be the usage of an estate, 
they were imported into the contract 
where a lease was entered into, and be- 
came part of the contract. These cus- 
toms were recognized by Parliament, 
and it was upon the principle of legal- 
izing existing customs tliat the Irish 
Land Act was founded. He must com- 
plain of the charge which the noble and 
learned Lord made of ambiguity in the 
Land Act. In that Act customs and 
usages were recognized; but customs 
and usages were not confined to Ireland 
—they existed in England and Scotland 
as well, though in these countries they 
were more limited. In various parts of 
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Scotland there were usages perfectly 
well understood, which were never in- 
cluded in the contract; but which, if 
disputed in a Court of Law, would be 
invariably considered part of the con- 
tract. Therefore, he contended that the 
late Government were perfectly right 
when they sanctioned usages in general 
terms, and left it to the Courts of Law 
to say what were usages. The effect of 
the 2nd clause of this Bill was not to en- 
able the Courts of Law to ascertain a 
usage, but to import, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, a new usage. ‘The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Longford), who was in 
charge of the Bill last year, recom- 
mended this measure on the ground 
that it had not emanated from farmers’ 
clubs, but was brought in by great pro- 
prietors. But did the noble Karl know 
what was in the mind of the convey- 
ancer? He must say it was hardly fair 
for the noble and learned Lord repre- 
senting the Government to recommend 
the House to vote for the principle of 
the Bill because the Bill would be sub- 
sequently altered in Committee. For 
his own part, he objected to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, because it directed the 
Irish Judges to presume that there was 
a usage where properly there was none. 
If the object of the Bill was that the 
existence of alease should not preclude 
the tenant from making a claim, why 
should the Bill have been brought in? 
If their Lordships read the provisions of 
the Irish Land Act, they would see dis- 
tinctly that every holder of a tenement 
in Ulster would be entitled to make his 
claim according to usage, and there was 
no clause whatever which limited him 
in making it. The noble and learned 
Lord who was at the head ofthe Law in 
England had brought an accusation 
against the Irish Judges that they did 
not interpret the law aright, but were 
guided by what they considered the 
eternal fitness of things. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 
explained, that what he said was that 
there was a difference of opinion on the 
subject, and that doubts had been 
thrown on the meaning of the Act. 
Where an estate had been sold in the 
Landed Estates Court, and notice had 
not been taken of the rights which the 
tenant might have under the Act, those 
rights might be sacrificed. It was to 
remove these doubts that he introduced 
a Bill himself in 1871,’ 
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Toe Duxe or ARGYLL said, he did 
not think the Irish Judges would be 
guided by the eternal fitness of things, 
but by their duty in ascertaining the 
facts. He had heard of one or two 
cases in which it had been found that 
tenants under lease were entitled to 
make this claim. He could not con- 
scientiously give his vote in favour of 
the second reading of the Bill, under 
the vague expectation there would be 
made in Committee certain Amendments 
of which the House at present knew 
nothing. 

Lorp INCHIQUIMN said, that as the 
Bill was not confined to Ulster, or the 
Ulster landlords, those of their Lord- 
ships who resided in other parts of the 
country were, he thought, entitled to 
express an opinion upon it. He opposed 
the second reading, on the ground that 
the Bill was wholly unnecessary, and 
also that it was inconsistent with the 
rights of property. If the Bill were to 
pass, it would lead to claims of tenant- 
right in every case where leases existed. 
Even if the Amendments suggested by 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack were made, the presumption would 
be altered, and instead of the tenant 
having to prove that the custom did 
exist, the landlord would have to prove 
that it did not. If the Ulster custom, 
or anything approaching it, were ex- 
tended to the other parts of Ireland, the 
value of estates, and of all reversionary 
interests in estates, would be dimi- 
nished to a considerable extent. It 
exceeded his comprehension how land- 
lords could come forward to advocate 
such a measure. Lord Justice Chris- 
tian, in a judgment delivered in the 
Court of Appeal on the construction 
of the 28th section of the Land Act, 
said that hundreds of thousands of 
pounds belonging to the landlords of 
Ulster had beenconfiscated. Their Lord- 
ships were now asked to pass a Bill to 
extend the confiscation still further. 

THe Eant or DERBY said, that every 
noble Lord who had expressed an in- 
tention of supporting the Bill on the 
second reading had emphatically con- 
demned it in the form in which it now 
stood. The noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack had condemned it, and 
so had the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll) who was one of the authors 
of the Land Act of 1870. It was ad- 


mitted on all hands that if the Bill 
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were to pass, the one clause which 
contained the whole substance of it 
would require to be materially altered. 
In these circumstances, was it not rather 
unreasonable that their Lordships should 
be called on to sanction a Bill which it 
was not intended should be passed in its 

resent form? If the Bill were with- 

rawn, and a new one, properly drawn, 
introduced, they would know what they 
were doing ; whereas, it was very unfair 
to ask their Lordships to go to a division, 
and vote ‘‘ Aye” or ‘ No,” when they 
could not know what it really was they 
were voting upon. They might, in the 
result, discover that they were voting 
for or against principles entirely out of 
harmony with their real feelings on the 
question. What he would recommend 
was that the Bill should now be with- 
drawn, and be brought up again when 
the Amendments to be proposed by the 
noble and learned Lord should have 
been incorporated with it. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, that he was 
prepared now to vote for the Bill; but 
there was so strong an expression of 
opinion against it, in its present shape, 
that he thought an improvement in it 
would be desirable. A very small modi- 
fication in the measure, such as that 
suggested by the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, would meet the views, 
at all events, of his noble Friends on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House. 
As he understood the noble Earl who 
moved the second reading of the Bill, 
its provisions were not to extend beyond 
the Province of Ulster. The main object 
of the Bill being to facilitate the deter- 
mination of the custom of tenant-right, 
where that custom existed, it appeared 
to him that the Bill would have more 
chance of success if that object was made 
perfectly clear. As he understood it, it 
was a clear and substantial question that 
the Bill had to settle; and the ques- 
tion, which was an important one, was 
not whether Ulster was to be go- 
verned in one way or another, but 
whether the. Ulster tenant-right was to 
be legally recognized under given con- 
ditions. That which affected the Ulster 
tenant-right was important, for the 
right, as it existed, was the root of the 
prosperity of Ulster. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it highly desir- 
able that the relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ulster should be per- 
manently and definitely settled, 
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Lorp SELBORNE said, he doubted 
whether the Amendments referred to by 
the noble and learned Lord would be ade- 
quatetomeetthecase. He joined with the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) in asking 
not to becalled on to vote either one way or 
the other whilst something most mate- 
rial and important was wanting; since 
he could not, in that case, tell whether he 
was voting for a principle to which he 
objected, or against a principle to which 
he would readily agree. He entirely 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Car- 
lingford), and the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord O’ Hagan), that it was quite 
clear that if there was a custom, the cus- 
tom should be recognized; and, further, 
while it appeared from what had fallen 
from the noble Lord, who understood bet- 
ter than he could do what the feeling in 
Ireland was, that there was no difference 
of opinion in the country itself as to the 
desirability of existing doubts or ambi- 
guities being settled. The Bill before 
the House, as he read it, said that the 
Judge should not go into the question of 
fact whether or not there was a custom 
applicable to this particular case; and 
he doubted whether the Amendment 
supported by the Lord Chancellor would 
be adequate to meet the objection. He 
understood the noble and learned Lord 
to say that it was proposed that the 
claim should retain its general character, 
but that a Proviso should be added, en- 
abling every landlord to prove—if he 
thought fit—that there was no such cus- 
tom applicable to the property. But 
that, by throwing the onus probandi upon 
the landlord, would be inflicting a hard 
and grievous burden upon him; and, 
further, the presumption in all cases 
would be raised against him that such 
custom did exist. He was convinced, 
under all circumstances, that their Lord- 
ships would agree with him that it was 
fit and proper that they should not be 
called on to vote at once. The right 
course would be to withdraw the Bill 
and have a new and proper one intro- 
duced, and then he hoped it would be 
agreed to. 

Ture Eartor ANNESLEY, asaresident 
in County Down, the very centre of the 
Ulster tenant-right custom, was strongly 
opposed to the Bill. He invited their 
Lordships to consider what would be the 
state of affairs in England, if a large 
Lincolnshire farmer, for example, holds 
1,000 acres, had to go to his landlord 
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| and pay him £25,000, which was at the 
rate of £25 an acre, before he took pos- 
session of the land. That, however, was 
only an ordinary case in Ireland, and he 
could tell their Lordships of some extra- 
ordinary instances. The noble Lord, 
after citing some remarkable cases, said 
he would appeal to their Lordships 
whether they wished the same state of 
things to extend over the whole of Ire- 
land? Since this Bill had been put down 
for second reading, he had received from 
an agent for considerable estates in Ire- 
land a letter on the subject. In this 
communication the writer stated that the 
Bill introduced a totally new principle, 
which, in some instances, would be most 
injurious to the interests of the land. 
The writer of the letter expressed the 
conviction that if the Bill became law it 
would lead to expensive litigation in cer- 
tain cases where improvements had to 
be paid for at the expiration of a lease. 
He hoped that if the noble Earl in 
charge of the Bill insisted on taking a 
division, his proposal would be rejected 
by a larger majority than that which 
threw it out last year. The Bill con- 
tained a new and vicious principle ; and 
he felt certain that nothing was more 
likely to injure the prosperity of Ireland 
than measures calculated to interfere with 
the security of property in Irish iand. 
Eart GRANVILLE said, he rose, 
not for the purpose of prolonging the 
debate, for he had no personal know- 
ledge of the working of the Land Act 
in Ireland, but for the purpose of ap- 
pealing tothenoble Earl atthe head of the 
Government whether he would not join in 
the request made to the noble Earl who 
moved the second reading to withdraw 
the Bill? From what had fallen in the 
debate that night, and also in that of 
last year, he thought that a griev- 
ance existed which ought to be re- 
dressed. He made this appeal to the 
noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment in antagonism to the noble Earl 
who had charge of the Bill, for he felt 
convinced that if he pressed the second 
reading to a division, he would find him- 
self, notwithstanding the powerful sup- 
port of Her Majesty’s Government, in a 
minority, and, therefore, this grievance 
would remain entirely unredressed. 





Under these circumstances, he hopedthe 
Prime Minister would join in urging 
the noble Earl to withdraw the Bill, 
and to introduce it in a different shape, 
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so as to meet the views which had 
been expressed in the course of the 
debate. 


On Question, that (‘‘now”’) stand part 
of the Motion ? Resolved in the Negative ; 
and Bill to be read 2* on this day six 
months. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY—DEPRES- 
SION OF TRADE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Duxze or RUTLAND rose to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a meeting of manufacturers at 
Huddersfield on the 2nd of the pre- 
sent month? The meeting to which 
he referred was called by the President 
of the Local Chamber of Commerce, 
and was attended by a number of gen- 
tlemen engaged in the manufacture of 
woollen goods. The first resolution 
passed affirmed that the present serious 
depression in the woollen industry in 
this country was largely caused by 
foreign competition. From the state- 
ments made by the several speakers at 
this meeting, and from the statistics of 
a valuable paper read by Mr. Brassey 
(extracts from which the noble Duke 
quoted), it was clear that the very great- 
est depression existed in the woollen 
trade, and that this depression was not 
decreasing, but increasing. They took 


a exception to the statement of the noble 


Earl at the head of the Government on 
the 20th of April, that the volume of our 
foreign trade had not diminished; and 
seeing that foreign workmen worked 72 
hours a-week they passed a second re- 
solution, to present to Her Majesty’s 
Government a Memorial praying for a 
Bill which should enable workers in fac- 
tories to work 60 hours a-week, as could 
be done before the Act of 1874. It was 
clear, therefore, that the manufacturers 
present at the meeting desired that the 
hours of labour should be increased. 
He had sent a message to the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury), to inform 
him that he intended to bring the reso- 
lutions agreed to by the meeting before 
the notice of their Lordships; but he 
regretted to say that the noble Earl was 
unable to be present. The noble Earl 
had signalized himself by his devotion 
to the factory workers of this country, 
who were indebted to his ability, energy, 
and perseverance.for the salutary legis- 
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lation which regulated their hours of 
labour. Were, then, their Lordships 
going to agree to the prayer of the 
Memorial to which he had referred and 
to repeal the Factory Acts, so that the 
people, by working some 72 hours a- 
week instead of 56, might aid in reducing 
the intensity of the present depression ? 
He thought their Lordships would dis- 
miss the suggestion atonce. As usual, 
there were three courses open to their 
Lordships. The first he had already 
mentioned. The second was one which 
might be debated, and which he was 
afraid had been somewhat popular. It 
was to hold our arms, open our mouths, 
and wait for something to fall into them ; 
to trust, in short, to Providence, and 
hope that something of a satisfactory 
nature would happen. That would be 
avery easy course to pursue; but it was 
not one which their Lordships would 
assent to. He would again refer for a 
moment to the proposal to increase the 
hours of labour. A very important 
pamphlet had been written on the sub- 
ject by a Mr. Lister, who pointed out 
that we were being ruined by having to 
compete with foreign nations, by whom 
72 hours of labour were allowed in the 
week. Later on, Mr. Lister said— 


** The Conservatives passed the Factory Act 
and the Liberals Free Trade; and these are 
antagonistic to each other; and I say that we 
cannot have restricted labour and unrestricted 
competition. ‘The question, therefore, narrows 
itself to this issue—are we to make our factory 
operatives slaves, in order that we may compete 
with our rivals, or are we to protect both the 
labourer and the produce of his labour?” 


Now that gentleman attended the meet- 
ing at Huddersfield, and, presumably, 
was a consenting party to the resolution 
in favour of extending the hours of 
labour from 56 to 60 hours. What had 
caused the change in his opinion? Per- 
haps he had read the words recently 
uttered by his noble Friend—namely, 
that reciprocity was a phantom, and he 
might have thought that, as he could 
get no reliefin that direction, there was 
nothing for it but to lengthen the hours 
of labour. He (the Duke of Rutland) 


quite admitted that reciprocity was now 
a phantom; but he asked whether, if 
they put on duties on foreign imports, 
reciprocity would not, instead of being 
a phantom, become a living power? No 
fewer than 168 articles had been taken 
off the tariff, and only 22 remained on, 
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Why should they not say to foreign 
Powers—‘‘ Take off your duties, and we 
will treat youin the same way?”’ Ifthey 
did, reciprocity would become a force; 
now it was as an enormous gun, with- 
out either powder or shot, but properly 
loaded it would become as formidable as 
one of the Armstrong guns. They had 
been, on a late occasion, reminded of the 
number of Treaties they had with foreign 
nations containing the ‘‘ most favoured 
nation ”’ clause, and it was said that they 
were bound to treat all those nations in 
the sameway. That might be so; but 
he saw that last night there was a short 
debate on this subject in ‘‘another 
place,’’ and that Mr. Bourke stated that 
the French Treaty had lapsed in Decem- 
ber, and that other Treaties were about 
to lapse. Might he not suggest that 
those Treaties might not be renewed at 
all, or else renewed leaving out the 
‘“most favoured nation”’ clause, or in 
any other way in which life could be 
given to reciprocity? He now came to 
the third course which they might adopt, 
and which he believed was most likely 
to be conducive to the interests of the 
country ; and that was to put a mode- 
rate duty on foreign imports. In favour 
of such a course he could cite Chatham, 
and Pitt, and Huskisson, and Thiers, 
and Bismarck, and Derby, and George 
Bentinck, and, might he not add, the 
name of Disraeli? These were some 
of the greatest statesmen who had ever 
lived, and they had all advocated a sys- 
tem of import duty. There was not a 
country under the sun, with the excep- 
tion of this, which had not adopted the 
system. Would it not, if adopted here, 
relieve those who were suffering from 
the depression of trade, by means of 
indirect taxation? They now raised, on 
an average, £120,000,000 a-year by 
taxation and rates, and of that sum 
£20,000,000 only was raised by indirect 
taxation. Was that a fair proportion 
as between the two systems? No one, 
he thought, could say that it was. For 
all these reasons he hoped they would 
make some compensation to the hard- 
pressed manufacture of which he had 
spoken, by putting some duty on foreign 
imports, and protecting, not one industry 
or two, but all the industries of this 
great country. The ultra-Free Traders 
seemed to think that all the world was 
mad except themselves; but he hoped 
he had shown that the time had come 


The Duke of Rutland, 
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when we ought to take some-step for 
ameliorating the condition of our com- 
merce and industry, even if we were to 
follow the example of those poor un- 
enlightened French, or Germans, or 
Canadians. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, I have listened with great 
interest to my noble Friend’s expression 
of his views, which reminded me ‘almost 
of the days of my youth, when I 
heard doctrines of the same kind en- 
forced by himself with the same energy 
and determination. But I do not think 
my noble Friend has treated me very 
fairly in respect of the manner and 
the occasion which he has selected 
for bringing these matters before the 
House. In the first place, the Ques- 
tion, of which my noble Friend had 
given Notice, was whether my attention 
had been called to a meeting of manu- 
facturers at Huddersfield on the 2nd of 
May ? I keep my eye on public meetings 
as much, probably, as any Member of 
your Lordships’ House, but, unfortu- 
nately, that meeting escaped my obser- 
vation; and my noble Friend, by an 
inadvertence which I am sure was quite 
unintentional on his part, did not in his 
Notice give me any clue to the subject 
which had occasioned that meeting, and 
which he thought of sufficient interest 
to justify him in bringing it under the 
notice of your Lordships. But from the 
statement which my noble Friend has 
now made, I gather that the meeting 
was held in a manufacturing town of 
repute, in consequence of the general 
depression and distress, in reference to 
which I made some remarks a short 
time ago. I did not collect from my 
noble Friend anything which really 
seemed to meet the observations I then 
made. By way of refuting my re- 
marks, he quoted the opinion of a 
gentleman (Mr. Brassey), who, al- 
though I do not know him, I have no 
doubt is a competent witness to the fact, 
that not merely the value of our woollen 
exports, but the amount—the volume of 
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them — has considerably diminished. 
But, as a matter of fact, I never gave 
an opinion upon the state of the par- 
ticular trade to which my noble Friend 
has called our attention this evening. 
I spoke generally, when I said that 
while the value of our exports had fallen 
off their volume remained unchanged. 





.That statement was made upon official 
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authority, and upon facts the accuracy 
of which no one can impugn, and it is 
perfectly consistent with the fact—if 
fact it be—that the amount of our wool- 
len exports has diminished. The total 
amount of our exports may have been 
maintained, while our woollen exports 
may have diminished. I come now to 
the subject of recriprocity—and I must 
say it is gratifying to find that the 
arguments which were elicited in the 
course of the previous debate on this 
subject have convinced my noble Friend 
that reciprocity cannot be, in present cir- 
cumstances at least, a satisfactory re- 
medy for the state of things to which he 
has called attention. I showed, on that 
previous occasion, that reciprocity was 
really impossible with us. First of all, 
because we had almost destroyed our 
tariff. I stated that when we had still 168 
articles left on our tariff the idea of reci- 
procity was not entertained ; and that at 
the present moment the number of those 
articles was only 22, which it would be 
difficult for us to touch, since Revenue 
mainly depended upon them. But I 
also called the attention of my noble 
Friend to another difficulty which we 
should encounter in attempting to in- 
troduce the principle of reciprocity— 
namely, the number of Commercial 
Treaties we had entered upon, that num- 
ber being, if I recollect aright, 38, every 
one of which contained the ‘ favoured 
nation clause ’’—so that in obtaining a 
concession from any particular Power in 
return for one conceded by us, the re- 
maining 37 nations would have the right 
to claim from usthe same concession. I 
showed my noble Friend that, in these 
circumstances, the introduction of reci- 
procity must be a process of considerable 
time. I ought then to have added— 
what is an important consideration— 
that 20 of those Treaties are extended 
to our Colonies. The whole, therefore, 
of their vast foreign commerce would 
be disturbed, and possibly destroyed, if 
we suddenly interfered with those Trea- 
ties. Some of them are for a long term 
of years—10 years—others have con- 
ditions to be observed in terminating 
them which it would not be easy to fulfil. 
I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that it might take a quarter of a cen- 
tury to rid ourselves of all this machinery 
of Commercial Treaties founded upon 
the principle of the ‘‘ favoured nation 
clause.’’ Itis not, therefore, surprising, 
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after all, that my noble Friend should be 
convinced that reciprocity, in the present 
state of affairs, is not the easy remedy 
which, unfortunately, so many people 
throughout the county consider it to be 
for the manufacturing and commercial 
distress now prevalent. My noble Friend 
did not come forward with the fresh 
remedy for the evil which appears to 
have been adopted by this meeting at 
Huddersfield. The meeting at Hud- 
dersfield seemed to regard the Factory 
Laws as the great cause of this evil. 
Well, my Lords, I am not prepared 
myself to change my opinion upon the 
wisdom, the beneficence, and the national 
advantage of that great system of legis- 
lation, commonly called the Factory 
Acts, without evidence more convincing 
than any yet produced that the distress 
in our manufactures is to be ascribed to 
that diminution of working hours which 
many believe adds to the efficacy of 
labour. Considering the unanimity 
of opinion with which your Lordships 
adopted that system of legislation, I 
do not suppose your Lordships would 
readily agree to a change. I do not 
think my noble Friend himself would 
do so. Well, then, if my noble Friend 
agrees that reciprocity is a phantom, 
and if he agrees that itis not in any 
legislative increase of the hours of labour 
that a remedy should be found for the 
manufacturing and commercial distress 
now existing, what is really the remedy 
which the noble Duke wishes us to 
adopt? It is neither more nor less than 
the imposing upon all foreign articles 
what my noble Friend calls ‘‘ a moderate 
duty,” but which I shall call a duty, 
without the epithet, because I have 
observed that opinions as to what 
constitutes moderation differ greatly. 
I have no idea myself as to what are 
the ‘‘ moderate duties’? which my noble 
Friend would impose. Well, my Lords, 
this brings us face to face with one 
of the gravest questions. that can de- 
mand our attention; and is it to be 
expected—is it fair to expect — that 
we should enter upon a discussion of it 
simply because my noble Friend has 
placed a Notice on the Paper that he 
will call attention to a meeting of manu- 
facturers in Huddersfield on the 2nd of 
May—a meeting, the object of which is 
not even stated? If the noble Duke 
thinks the time has come for a vast 
change in the commercial system of the 
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country, let him give Notice that he will 
call attention to the subject—let us have 
an attendance adequate to the occasion 
—whatever may be our opinions, let us 
have an opportunity of enforcing them 
by all that documentary evidence which 
theexperienceof many years has afforded 
us; and let us have a discussion worthy 
of the subject which by the country 
generally may be received with content 
and confidence. I must decline, on an 
occasion like the present, to enter on 
such a discussion. It is not unsatis- 
factory that by these guerrilla remarks 
we have had on two or three occasions 
the position occupied by my noble Friend 
and a numerous party in the country is 
now clear. It is not a movement in 
favour of reciprocity—which, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, is acknowledged to 
be a phantom. It is not a movement 
for increasing the hours of labour— 
which my noble Friend says he will not 
sanction. It is a movement to produce 
a tariff which shall encounter the hostile 
tariffs of other countries by equal duties 
and equal regulations. That is what is 
clearly before the country now. The 
details of this change in our commercial 
system should be put before the country 
completely and clearly. Let us know 
what is to be the nature of this new 
tariff. It is not satisfactory to hear that 
it is to consist of what are called ‘‘ mode- 
rate’ duties—because one man will 
consider 20 per cent a moderate duty, 
and another man will consider 5 per cent 
moderate. Let us know clearly whether 
those who are proposing these changes 
are prepared to extend these duties to 
agriculture and its products. The noble 
Duke has reminded me of a remark I 
made in a former debate, and which I 
do not shrink from now. Of all the 
distress which now prevails among dif- 
ferent interests, agricultural distress, 
which is so severe, is, perhaps, the only 
instance in which that severity can be 
traced or attributed to the change in our 
commercial system which was made when 
the principle of Protection was relin- 
quished by the country. Is my noble 
Friend prepared to give to the agricul- 
tural interest that protection which he 
thinks is necessary? In the discussions 
which the present distress has led to, I 
have heard of schemes for relieving the 
pressure on British industry by what are 
called import duties; but we have always 
been told that land will be an exception 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 
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to that protection, and that no article of 
agricultural produce is to be subject to 
these import duties. I can only protest 
against the injustice, if you are to have 
a protective system, that, under the plea 
that it is impossible to tax the food of 
the people, the landed interest and all 
its produce is to be subjected to unequal 
treatment. I hope your Lordships will 
not be induced to enter into a long and 
desultory discussion, when we have not 
before us any proposition embodying the 
conviction which my noble Friend so 
earnestly entertains. If he will bring 
before us the question whether we will 
give up the commercial system which 
was established 35 years ago, I am sure 
the House will give to so important a 
subject, brought forward by a Member 
of the House whom all so much respect, 
that due consideration which it would 
deserve. 


Communication with India. 


INDIA—TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH INDIA. 


ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL rose to 
move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for Copies of any minutes or me- 
moranda by the Secretary of State for India, or 
by Members of Council, in 1873, on the subject 
of telegraphic communications with the Govern- 
ment of India.”’ 


The noble Duke said, he would not have 
brought the matter forward at so late an 
hour, but that by the time their Lordships 
met again he should probably be on the 
high seas. His object in moving for these 
Papers was this—the Viceroy had re- 
pealed the cotton duties; the repeal 
would involve an estimated loss of 
£200,000 a-year to the revenues of 
India; and the Viceroy had done this 
by overruling, which he had the legal 
power to do, his Council in India. As 
their Lordships were aware, the sanction 
of the Government at home to that 
course of action had been given, but 
not in the form of a despatch which had 
been passed by the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. He did not 
wish to enter on the policy of the repeal 
of the duties; but it was evident that 
the step had been taken in a manner 
and at a time which had roused 
feelings of great asperity towards this 
country in India. A Member of the 
Council in India had recorded his dis- 
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sent in language that was all the more 
remarkable, seeing that in other respects 
he was a warm supporter of the policy 
of the Government. He said— 

‘*T am convinced I do not overstate the case 
when I express my firm belief that there are not 
at the present time a dozen officials in India 
who do not regret the policy which has been 
adopted in this matter as a policy adopted, not 
in the interests of India, nor even in the in- 
terests of England, but in the supposed interest 
of a political Party, the Leaders of which admit 
that it is necessary at any cost to retain the sup- 
port of the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire.” 


This was a grave accusation, which he 
quoted, not for the purpose of suggest- 
ing that this had been the motive of the 
Viceroy, but to show that the subject 
was one on which it was important not 
to have acted without the fullest oppor- 
tunity given to the constituted authori- 
ties to record their opinions in the pre- 
scribed manner. The Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State might override their 
Councils ; but the Act of 1857 provided 
that every order or communication pro- 
posed to be sent to India, or made in the 
United Kingdom, should be submitted 
to a meeting of the Council or placed in 
the Council Room for seven days before 
it was sent out or issued. ‘True, the 
Secretary of State might act through 
his Secret Committee ; but there was no 
pretence for saying that a reform of the 
tariff was a matter to go threugh the 
Secret Committee. The Secretary of 
State had intimated to the Viceroy that 
his decision would be upheld; but that 
had been done without any communica- 
tion with the Council, so that the Mem- 
bers had not had even an opportunity 
of recording their opinions on the policy 
of the act. This course of procedure 
had been defended by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in ‘‘ another place.” He 
had no complaint to make as to the accu- 
racy of the statement in its words given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Verbally, it was accurate; but the im- 
pression it conveyed out-of-doors was 
quite inaccurate. The noble Viscount the 
Secretary of State for India would admit 
that, so far as he was concerned, he was 
not responsible for the use made in this 
case of the particular forms referred to. 
He wished to state how the matter arose. 
He had occasion to send some telegrams 
to the Viceroy, and Sir Erskine Perry 
questioned his right to send any tele- 
grams without passing through the 
Council. He raised the general question 
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of principle—Could the Secretary of 
State send telegraphic messages to the 
Viceroy without passing them through 
the Council? He (the Duke of Argyll) 
would say at once that it never could be 
supposed that private letters were ex- 
cluded under the clause in the Act of 
Parliament; and it was notorious that 
every Secretary of State communicated 
freely with the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment of India through private letters. 
This led to considerable discussion in 
the Office. Memoranda were written 
by Sir Erskine Perry and Sir Henry 
Maine, and the result was, it was agreed 
that the Secretary of State might send 
telegrams to the Viceroy provided they 
were marked with the word ‘“‘ personal ;”’ 
but it might be seen at once how easy it 
would be to abuse the power of sending 
communications to India without con- 
sulting the Council at home. Heshould 
be sorry to discuss this question fully 
till he saw the Memoranda. He would 
only say that if this arrangement with 
regard to telegrams in the place of pri- 
vate letters was ‘to be used, not only 
for the purpose of overruling, but evad- 
ing altogether, the opinion of the Coun- 
cil on such a matter as the reduction of 
the Indian duties, they might as well do 
away with the Council altogether. No- 
thing would be left of their power or 
authority, or even of their influence— 
especially in a matter very nearly affect- 
ing the feelings and interests of the 
people of India. Therefore, it was a 
serious question whether the noble Vis- 
count the Secretary of State for India 
had or had not used this power to avoid 
a debate by his Council upon a matter 
which touched both the interests and 
feelings of the people of India. 

Moved, that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Copies of any minutes or me- 
moranda by the Secretary of State for India, or 
by Members of Council, in 1873, on the subject 
of telegraphic communications with the Govern- 
ment of India.—(The Duke of Argyll.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
the noble Duke, in discussing this sub- 
ject, had taken upon himself to guess 
much and surmise much—and very in- 
accurately. He had informed the noble 
Duke that he might have seen the 
papers relating to telegrams, if he 
thought proper, before he addressed 
the House to-night. With respect 
to anything that he had done which 
was impugned, he was there perfectly 
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prepared to defend it. He had not 
used the telegraph for the purpose 
of interfering with the rights of the 
Council, either here or in India. The 
Viceroy had a perfect right by law, in 
carrying out his views, to overrule his 
Council; and it was not necessary for 
him to make any application to the 
Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
cil on the subject—he had the power 
in his own hands. But when the 
Viceroy asked the Secretary of State, as 
a Member of the Government, whether, 
if he took a certain cuurse of action, 
the Government would be prepared to 
support him, he (Viscount Cranbrook) 
was perfectly entitled to reply in the way 
which he did; but the Members of the 
Council would have the same opportu- 
nities as they had before of expressing 
their opinions with respect to the 
Indian Budget, when the despatch re- 
lating to that subject was prepared to 
be sent out in the usual course. Every 
Member of the Council might minute 
his views to the fullest extent; and the 
noble Duke had himself quoted some of 
the very strong language which had 
been used by some Members of the 
Council of the Governor General in 
recording their opinions. The system 
of dissent he approved of to the fulkest 
extent, if it was exercised in a fair 
and decent manner; but some of their 
opinions had become pamphlets and rhe- 
torical expositions, instead of that kind 
of argumentative protest which was 
suited to the subjects dealt with. It 
seemed to him a strange novelty that 
the Members of the Council should un- 
dertake to impute motives alike to 
their Chief and to the Government 
in England. He entered his protest 
against the style of language that 
had been adopted on this subject. The 
real question was, whether the Secre- 
tary of State should be in confidential 
communication with the Viceroy? That 
was an essential part of his position ; it 
had been the practice hitherto. The 
position of the Secretary of State would 
simply be intolerable if he were not to 
have any confidential intercourse with 
the Viceroy. These Councils were not 
appointed by him—they were put there 
as a check; but with respect to matters 
for which he was answerable to Parlia- 
ment, the Secretary of State was per- 
fectly entitled to communicate confiden- 
tially, either by letter or telegram, with 
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the Viceroy. He (Viscount Cranbrook) 
admitted the distinction between the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
State in Council, and that telegrams 
from the Secretary of State in Council 
should be shown to the Council. With 
regard to the Papers moved for by the 
noble Duke, they should certainly be 
produced; and if any question was 
raised with respect to his conduct, he 
would be quite prepared to vindicate it. 
He had done nothing but what had been 
done by his Predecessors. 

Lorp LAWRENCE said, that what 
the Indian Council naturally desired 
was to have an opportunity of submit- 
ting to the Secretary of State arguments 
against any particular policy which it 
might be intended to pursue, and of 
putting their opinions upon record. A 
Member of Council would hardly care 
to place on record his opinion on a mat- 
ter which had been already decided upon. 
It would, indeed, be useless for him to 
do so, except for the sake of the private 
satisfaction of letting Parliamenthereafter 
know what was his individual opinion. It 
seemed to him that the Council had had 
no opportunity of using their influence 
with regard to the policy which had 
been pursued in respect to the cotton 
duties; for the fact appeared that the Se- 
cretary of State had allowed them no op- 
portunity of considering the question. 
What moral influence could the Council 
have, if the Secretary of State did not 
consult it in important matters? It 
was no exaggeration to say that it 
would be better to do away with the 
Council than to treat that body as it 
had been treated lately. They had 
thus become of little use, though they 
were men of great experience in India, 
and well fitted for the position they 
occupied in this country. During his 
experience he never knew the Council 
to be treated in anything like the way 
it had been during the last two or three 
years. 

THe Marquess oF RIPON said, that 
having been himself at the India Office, he 
could confirm the statement of his noble 
Friend. He believed he was correct in 
stating that, although his noble Friend 
(Viscount Halifax) wrote numerous pri- 
vate letters to the Governor General and 
to other authorities in India, he never 
took any step of importance, nor sent out 
any important order, without having the 
fullest consultation with the Members 
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of the Indian Council. In one of the 
rare cases in which his noble Friend 
differed from his Council—namely, in 
reference to the re-organization of the 
Indian Army—he went out of his way, 
so to speak, in order to secure for its 
Members the fullest discussion of that 
important question. On that occasion 
he overruled the Members of his Coun- 
cil; but he used always to give them the 
most ample opportunity of expressing 
their opinions. He did not know how 
much that practice had been deviated 
from in recent times; but, certainly, a 
deviation from it must reduce the Indian 
Council to a nullity. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, to Friday next, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 20th May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Serect Commirrre—Sugar In- 

dustries, nominated. 2 
Special Report—Commons [No. 198]. 

Private Brix (by Order)—Cousidered as amended 
—Thames River (Prevention of Floods). 

Puntic Brris—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Killarney, 
&c.) * [178]; Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Brighton and 
Preston, &c.) * [177]; Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) * 
[176] ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Aspull, &e.) * [151]. 

Committee—Army Discipline and Regulation 
[88]—r.r.; Customs and Inland Revenue 
[150]—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *. 

Third Reading—Parliamentary Burghs (Scot- 
land) * [97]; Dispensaries (Ireland) * [66]; 
Hares (Ireland) * [165], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—7 or —— 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF 
FLOODS) BILL (dy Order.) 


CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration,” 
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CotoneL BERESFORD, in moving, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be 
considered upon this day five weeks, 
said, that his object in wishing to have 
the Bill postponed for that period was 
to secure that the measure should not 
be disposed of until the House had an 
opportunity of considering another Bill 
upon the same subject which was about 
to come before them. The Rivers Con- 
servancy Bill, introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, stood for second 
reading on the day to which he desired 
to have the consideration of the present 
Bill deferred. A further reason was 
that the House had not yet had an op- 
portunity of considering the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on the 
Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill. 
Indeed, it was not yet before the House, 
and would not, he believed, beinthehands 
of hon. Members before to-morrow. The 
object of the Bill was to deal with the 
incidence of taxation ; and he wished to 
point out that, in all former cases, the 
whole of the riparian expenses had 
been paid out of the general rates, and 
not by the riparian owners. He was, 
therefore, at a loss to understand upon 
what grounds it was now proposed that 
some of the riparian owners of the 
City of London should be mulcted in 
the expense of carrying out the instruc- 
tions given by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. He had no desire to detain 
the House, especially as he believed that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Carmarthen (Mr. B. Williams) would 
second the Motion, and would explain 
the grounds upon which the present ap- 
plication was made. He would simply 
move now that the consideration of the 
Bill be postponed for the period he had 
named. 

Mr. B. WILLIAMS said, he rose 
with great pleasure to second the pro- 
position of his hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite (Colonel Beresford), that the 
consideration of the Bill should be de- 
ferred until that day five weeks. He 
ventured to submit that there were very 
strong reasons why the consideration of 
the Bill should be postponed in the way 
suggested. The chief reason which he 
thought it was necessary for him to put 
before the House was that there was 
already in the House a Bill entitled 
‘The Rivers Conservancy Bill,” which 
had just come down from the House of 
Lords, and the second reading of which 
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was fixed in this House for the 16th of 
June. Now, that Bill was based en- 
tirely on principles opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill before the House, and 
he did not think it right, or conducive 
to the dignity of the House, that they 
should pass two Bills in the same Session, 
one of which was diametrically opposed 
to the principles of the other. Con- 
sidering the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, perhaps the House would 
allow him, by one or two short observa- 
tions, to explain the present position of 
legislation with regard to the subject. 
As hon. Members would be aware, the 
Bill now before the House was brought 
in with the object of preventing inunda- 
tion by the River Thames within the 
Metropolitan area. That was an object 
which everyone would concur with ; and 
the sole question for consideration was, 
what was the best way to carry it out? 
The Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
1877, brought forward a Bill which was 
referred to a Select Committee of 11 
Members, upon which his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Grant Duff) sat as Chairman. After a 
long inquiry, that Committee reported 
in favour of imposing the charge for the 
construction of the necessary works upon 
the whole of the Metropolitan area. That 
was the result of a very careful investi- 
gation ; but the hon. and gallant Baronet 
opposite—the Chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg)—and his Colleagues did not accept 
the decision of that Committee, and, ac- 
cordingly, they withdrew the Bill in 1877, 
and introduced another Bill last year, 
and also introduced a Bill this year— 
the Bill which had just come down from 
the consideration of a Select Committee. 
Now, the two Bills which were intro- 
duced last year and this year were not 
based on the Report of the Committee 
of 1877, but were directly opposed to 
it. Buta kind of compromise was sug- 
gested with reference to the incidence 
of taxation; and what the Committee 
suggested was this—that a portion of 
the expense should be borne by the 
Metropolitan area, and the other por- 
tion be borne by the District Boards, 
That compromise was founded on the 
idea that at the present moment the law 
imposed the liability upon the District 
Boards and the riparian owners to pre- 
vent inundation from rivers. He had no 
desire to weary the House by entering 
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at length into the question. He only 
wished to make a few remarks, without 
raising any legal discussion on the point. 
He might, however, say this—that after 
carefully considering the matter, and 
with reference to the proper construction 
of the Metropolitan Management Act 
of 1855, following the authority of the 
well-known case of Hudson v. Tabor, 
which was decided by the Lord Chief 
Justice and his Oolleagues, and af- 
firmed upon an appeal, he freely as- 
serted that there was no liability on 
the part of the riparian owners or 
the District Boards to prevent the inun- 
dation of rivers, as the law now stood. 
The Bill was based on the assumption 
that there was such a liability; and, 
after the investigation which had taken 
place, the House might be disposed to 
accept the decision of the Select Com- 
mittee who had just reported, although 
it was not in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Select Committee of 
1877. But if the House took that 
course, it would be in this difficulty. 
The Government were now promoting 
a Bill for the Conservancy of Rivers. It 
had been sent down to this House by 
the House of Lords, and it was proposed 
that it should be considered on the 16th 
of June. Now, what was the principle 
on which that measure was based ? Was 
it based on the principle that the ri- 
parian owners and the District Boards 
were liable for the expense of the works 
necessary to prevent the inundation of 
rivers? No; it was based upon an 
entirely opposite principle, because it 
expressly provided, in a sub-section of 
Clause 11, that— 

‘*No person shall, by virtue of this Act, be 
compelled to execute, at his own expense, any 
works which he would not have been compelled 
to execute if this Act had not been passed.” 


That was entirely opposed to the prin- 
ciple involved in the Bill now before the 
House. The question now for the con- 
sideration of the House was, whether 
the House was going to commit itself to 
the principle of this private Bill before 
the principle involved in a public Bill 
had been thoroughly investigated and 
decided upon by the House? That was 
really the question. Was the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works to have privileges 
given to it by this private Bill, which 
were denied by a public Act to every 
authority in England? What he ven- 
tured to suggest—and he made the sug- 
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gestion not by way of defeating the 
passing of the Bill—was, that the House 
should not commit itself, until the pro- 
per time arrived, to any principle in 
regard to the prevention of the inunda- 
tion of rivers; because, at the present 
moment, it had before it two separate 
and distinct Bills which were sought to 
be passed into law—which were based 
on two inconsistent principles. He 
asked the House not to fix now a prin- 
ciple in regard to the Bill now before 
them, until they had full and ample 
opportunity of considering the principle 
involved in the measure, which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed to pass 
in regard to the conservancy of rivers. 
Under all these circumstances, he ven- 
tured to urge with respect, but, still, 
with some earnestness, the suggestion 
he desired to make, that the considera- 
tion of the Bill should be postponed 
until after they had had a discussion 
upon the public Bill. He, therefore, 
begged to second the Motion moved by 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Southwark (Colonel Beresford). 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon Tues- 
day the 24th of June next.”—( Colonel 
Beresford.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG did 
not think it was at all necessary to take 
up the time of the House in endeavouring 
to prove to them the necessity of the Bill 
which was now under their considera- 
tion. In fact, he might say that it was al- 
lowed, both by the Mover and the Seconder 
of the Amendment, to postpone the con- 
sideration of the Bill, that it was an 
important question, and one that ought 
to be speedily dealt with. The Mover 
of the Amendment, and the. hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Car- 
marthen (Mr. B. Williams), who had just 
sat down, tried to found an argument 
for delay on the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government had brought a Bill down 
from the House of Lords—a Rivers Con- 
servancy Bill—which dealt with floods 
in the various rivers of England. He 
was bound to tell the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. B. Williams) 
that he (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) did 
not think the hon. and learned Gentle- | 
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man could have read the present Bill, 
or, if he had read it, he could not quite 
have understood the various clauses of 
it; because he (SirJames M ‘Garel-Hogg) 
thought he was perfectly right in as- 
serting that the Metropolis was expressly 
and absolutely excluded from its opera- 
tion. Therefore, all the arguments of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
the hon. and gallant Member for South- 
wark (Colonel Beresford), which were 
founded on this assumption, at once fell 
to the ground. The hon. and learned 
Member for Carmarthen stated to the 
House that he did not wish to impede 
the progress of the Bill. But how could 
he hope to succeed in that object, when 
he proposed to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Bill for five weeks? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman must be 
perfectly aware that such a proposition 
must impede the progress of the Bill; 
because, if they postponed the conside- 
ration of it for five weeks, or until 
the Conservancy Bill could be con- 
sidered, the Bill could not go through 
the House of Lords this Session, and all 
the time and money which had been 
expended upon it would be utterly lost. 
The argument, therefore, that the post- 
ponement of the Bill would not impede 
its further progress, entirely failed. And 
now, with regard to the facts of the 
case. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Southwark wished that the con- 
sideration of the Bill should be post- 
poned. But he (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) would tell the House that the 
constituents whom the hon. and gallant 
Member represented, and who had pe- 
titioned against the Bill, every day re- 
ceived a copy of the evidence given 
before the Committee. Every day the 
hon. and gallant Member received two 
copies of the evidence—one for himself 
and another for his friends, so that 
they might specially study it ; and if the 
hon. and gallant Member and his con- 
stituents had not done so, it was their 
own fault. Independently of that, the 
day after the Committee closed their 
labours a full copy of the evidence, 
and the speeches of counsel, and every- 
thing relating to the Bill, was placed in 
the Library of the House by the special 
direction of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and the Librarian who had charge 
of them would enable any hon. Member 
to peruse them who thought fit to do so. 
Under all these circumstances, he cer- 
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tainly thought the hon. and gallant 
Member for Southwark, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Carmarthen, 
had failed to lay before the House any 
satisfactory reason why the progress of 
the Bill should be further delayed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
anxious to say one or two words before 
the House came to a decision upon the 
Bill. He had been Chairman of the 
Select Committee, and thoroughly agreed 
with the decision of the Committee, 
although he never was called upon 
to vote. Indeed, no point ever got any- 
where near the casting-vote of the 
Chairman. He trusted that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark 
(Colonel Beresford) would not ask the 
House to divide upon the Bill. The 
hon. and gallant Member said he wished 
to have the consideration of the Bill 
postponed for five weeks. He had bet- 
ter have said at once for six months, 
because the postponement of it for five 
weeks would make it utterly impossible 
to carry it during the present Session. 
The ground on which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Southwark put the 
matter, and upon which he was sup- 
ported by the hon. and learned Member 
for Carmarthen, was this—that a Bill 
was coming, or had come, that had not 
yet been considered in regard to the 
conservancy of rivers generally. Well, 
but the Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons were told to consider 
the question of the incidence of taxation 
for the River Thames; and he thought 
he might say something on behalf of 
the general position of Committees of 
the House of Commons—namely, that 
the decision of such Committees was not 
to be overruled when it had been de- 
livered on a subject specially referred to 
them, because there happened to come 
down, after their decision, a Bill from 
the House of Lords, which was supposed 
to deal with the same question. The 
Bill, however, really did not deal with 
the question it was supposed to deal 
with. The Bill which had come down 
from the House of Lords related to the 
question of the conservancy of rivers 
generally ; but, as the hon. and gallant 
Member for Truro (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) had stated, the promoters of that 
-measure—who were, he believed, Her 
Majesty’s Government—were perfectly 
aware of the fact that the position of the 
River Thames was exceptional, and had, 
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therefore, excepted the Thames from 
the operation of the Bill. The Select 
Committee upstairs found, when they 
came to consider the question, that the 
position of the Thames was very excep- 
tional ; and, after having gone carefully 
into all the questions brought under 
their notice, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that they ought to support 
the Bill. It was true, to some extent, 
that the present measure was not in 
accordance with the resolution of the 
previous Committee; but the Bill was 
presented before the Committee upstairs 
in a somewhat different manner. He 
did not accept the interpretation of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Carmarthen, that this was a compromise 
—that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was to pay part of the cost, and the 
owners the other part. If his hon. and 
learned Friend would read the Bill, he 
would find that the Metropolitan Board 
did not pay any part of the cost of con- 
structing the necessary works. It was 
not requisite that he should detain the 
House by entering into the general 
merits of the question; but he believed 
it would be found that the expense of 
carrying out the works would be much 
less than was supposed. That was 
the conclusion at which the Committee 
arrived after hearing the evidence. 
It was estimated that £55,000 would 
cover the cost—£55,000 for the pro- 
tection of the river from floods—and 
there was no serious challenge hefore 
the Committee of that estimate of the 
cost. The Committee also ascertained 
this fact—that at least three-fifths, and 
probably more, of the owners of pro- 
perty, both in regard to numbers and 
the length of frontage, had already exe- 
cuted all the works that were necessary. 
That, he thought, placed the matter upon 
a very different footing than it would 
occupy if all the works had now to be 
entered upon. The Select Committee 
thoroughly considered the case of the 
Petition presented from the constituents 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Southwark (Colonel Beresford); and, 
without giving any opinion whether the 
cost would ruin the Metropolis, they 
were of opinion that, at any rate, there 
were good grounds for supposing that it 
would not. They had clear evidence 
before them that a great mistake was 
made by the parties who were interested 
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would allow him to give an illustration. 
There were wharfingers who strenuously 
cogent the previous Bill. They not 
only opposed by Petition, as his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Southwark did, but they appeared by 
counsel, which he did not. They thought 
that the Bill was a- very dangerous 
measure. Since then they had done all 
the works that were necessary them- 
selves, and the expense of constructing 
them turned out to be £60; while the 
expense they had previously incurred 
in opposing the Bill amounted to £400. 
There was another opponent who was 
not at all convinced about the matter, and 
his counsel came before the Committee 
in hot haste, because he thought it 
might be necessary to make a change 
in connection with his works. But, 
on inquiring what the cost of the 
works would be, he found out that it 
would only amount to £8. In that way 
the real facts in regard to the expense 
and everything else came overpoweringly 
before the Committee. They found that 
it was necessary the Thames should be 
guarded against floods ; and they found, 
further, that the owners were people 
who, generally speaking, gained their 
livelihood upon the Thames. It was 
not unreasonable, they thought, to ask 
Parliament to oblige their owners to 
prevent the property of other people 
from being injured by the overflow- 
ing of the Thames; and it was found 
that the expense of constructing the 
necessary works was very slight, and 
much cheaper than anybody expected 
— and cheaper, also, if done by the 
owners than by anybody else. That 
being so, it appeared to the Committee 
that the present Bill was the one they 
ought to support. He therefore trusted, 
if his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Southwark put the House to the 
trouble of a Division, which he hoped his 
hon. and gallant Friend would not do, 
that the House would reject the Amend- 
ment. To postpone the consideration of 
the Bill, as now suggested, would be 
simply to defeat it altogether. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH expressed a 
hope that it would not be necessary to 
put the House to the trouble of a Divi- 
sion on the present occasion. The ques- 
tion had already, and only recently, 
been fully and carefully considered by a 
Select Committee upstairs ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman who presided over the 
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of Floods) Bill. 


deliberations of the Committee told 
them that the conclusions arrived at 
wereunanimous. Animportant element 
in the case was the fact that, in the case 
of the great majority of the owners, the 
works necessary to prevent floods had al- 
ready been voluntarily carried out at their 
own expense. Not only was this the 
case, but it was found that the works 
could be executed at a comparatively 
trifling cost. The case, indeed, stood 
upon a very different footing from that 
which it would have occupied if they had 
had to deal de novo with the whole of 
the large area in question. He said 
this without the least prejudice. If the 
plan of the Bill had involved the con- 
struction of works involving the whole 
river frontage of the Metropolis, his 
own opinion would have been against 
the particular scheme proposed. But 
that was not the case; and the only 
question raised by his hon. and gallant 
Friend who moved the Amendment was, 
that before the Bill passed an opportu- 
nity should be afforded for considering 
the Government Bill which had come 
down from the House of Lords in regard 
to the Conservancy of Rivers. It was 
perfectly true that the Rivers Bill con- 
tained provisions for the prevention of 
floods; but the River Thames, which was 
already under the management of a body 
of Conservators, had been specially ex- 
empted from the operations of the Go- 
vernment Bill. He was far from saying 
that the Act for the Conservancy of the 
Thames did not require to be amended. 
On the contrary, he thoughtitdid; butthe 
case against his hon. and gallant Friend’s 
Amendment was a strong one, because 
not only the Thames Conservancy Board 
and its functions were specially ex- 
empted from the operation of the pre- 
sent Bill, but there was no absolute 
power taken even in the general mea- 
sure to override the acts of the Conser- 
vancy Boards, even in regard to other 
rivers where they were doing their 
work properly. Under the Conservancy 
Act, it might be, and probably was the 
case, that the frontagers and occupiers 
of property had charges placed on them 
which the Government measure did not 
impose. He did not think it would be 
right for every river in England to be 
placed under the same arrangements by 
the operation of a general measure. That 
was not already the case; andit did not 
at all follow from the fact that a general 
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measure was considered necessary, that 
other conservancy bodies would be 
obliged to conform to the general pro- 
visions of that measure. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would also make an appeal to his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Southwark (Colonel Beresford) not to 
divide the House. He did so, noton the 
same ground as the other speakers, but 
as one who agreed with his hon. Friend. 
He thought it would be better not to 
divide in opposition to the decision of 
the Select Committee. It was quite clear 
that it would be of no use to divide the 
House ; and he hoped, therefore, that 
his hon. and gallant Friend would not 
do so. He had only one other remark 
to make. His right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of the Committee (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had given a fair account of the 
matter, except in one single respect. 
In answer to the hon. and learned 
Member for Carmarthen (Mr. B. Wil- 
liams), the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to the case of Hudson v. Tabor. He 
thought his right hon. Friend was wrong 
in saying that that case did not apply to 
the Metropolis. [Mr. W. E. Forster said, 
it was not certain that it did.] He would 
remark that that question was not really 
gone into by the Committee; and cer- 
tainly, in the opinion of some of the 
Members of the Committee, the case of 
Hudson v. Tabor clearly bore upon the 
matter. 

CotoneL BERESFORD said, that, in 
accordance with the general wish of the 
House, he would not press the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; to be 
read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o0oa— 


INDIA—VILLAGE “PANCHAYETS” OR 
COURTS OF ARBITRATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr.CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN (for 
Sir Davin WeEppDERBURN) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
has been directed to the Memorial of 
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the East India Association praying for 
inquiry— 

“Whether the delay, vexation, uncertainty, 
and expense of litigation might not be materially 
reduced by restoring the ancient and customary 
institution of village Panchayets,” 
or courtsof arbitration; and, whetherany 
practical measures have been adopted by 
the Government in reference to this 
Memorial ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
that the question referred to by the hon. 
Member had been carefully considered ; 
and a Bill on the subject prepared by 
the Government of Bombay, based on 
the suggestion of the Home Government, 
was now before the Supreme Council of 
India. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON PARLIAMENT. 
ARY REPORTING—THE REPORT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
before any steps are taken to carry out 
the recommendations of the Report of 
the Committee on Parliamentary Re- 
porting, he will undertake that an op- 
portunity shall be previously given to 
this House of expressing an opinion 
thereon ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that, as far as he 
knew, the Committee on Parliamentary 
Reporting had not yet laid their Re- 
port upon the Table—in fact, he be- 
lieved they had not reported; and he 
could not, therefore, say what course 
might be taken with regard to their 
recommendations. He presumed, how- 
ever, that any steps they might recom- 
mend would be such as would, of ne- 
cessity,. have to come before the House 
before anything could be done. But, 
as he had already indicated, he spoke 
entirely in the dark as to what their 
Report might be. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN gave Notice 
that he would ask a Question on the 
subject when the Report was prepared. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to a statement in the 
number of ‘‘ Truth”’ of the 8th instant— 
‘“‘Three troopers of the Ist Dragoon 
Guards were flogged on their voyage out 
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for gross insubordination ; ”’ and, if he is 
aware, or, if not, will inquire, whether 
such punishment was inflicted; if so, 
on board what ship and under what cir- 
cumstances, whether after trial by court 
martial, and what was the sentence ? 

Coronen STANLEY: Sir, I did not 
see the statement referred to; but I 
have made inquiry, and have ascertained 
that three men of the 1st Dragoon 
Guards were tried by court martial on 
board the transport ship Spain. The 
sentence on the first two was that they 
should receive 25 lashes, and the sen- 
tence on the third was that he should re- 
ceive 20 lashes. I believe these sentences 
were carried out. 


ARMY — COURT OF INQUIRY AT 
NETLEY IN 1873.—QUESTION. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is true that Colonel Cameron 
succeeded Colonel Hawley as President 
or Member of a Court or Board of In- 
quiry which assembled at Netley in 1873 
to investigate certain irregularities ; and, 
if so, if he will explain how his name 
came to be omitted from the Return 
asked for by the House— 

‘Of the names of all officers who sat as Pre- 
sident or as Members of any Court of Inquiry 
held to investigate the irregularities which led 
to the trial of Assistant Controller Godrich ;”’ 
and, whether it is true that Colonel 
Cameron, having sat on the Court of 
Inquiry which investigated the irregu- 
larities above mentioned, was afterwards 
the President of the Court Martial held for 
the trial of the person who was thereby 
implicated ? 

Cotone, STANLEY, in reply, said, 
he was informed that it was not the case 
that Colonel Cameron succeeded Colonel 
Hawley as president or member of the 
Court of Inquiry. 

Sr; ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he would repeat his Question on Thurs- 
day, and at the same time would ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he would 
take steps to ascertain whether Colonel 
Cameron did or did not sit on any Court 
of Inquiry held to investigate the matters 
referred to. What he wanted to know 


was whether the officer referred to was 
or was not a member of such a Court 
of Inquiry ? 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he wag 
sorry if he had not made his formey 
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answer sufficiently clear. He was posi- 
tively informed, .and had no reason to 
doubt, that Colonel Cameron had not 
been a member of such a Court of In- 
quiry. 

Strr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he would ask, on Thursday, why the 
Return in question was not in accordance 
with the terms that had been adopted in 
the Address moved to the Crown. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
TRANSPORT SERVICE IN NATAL. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Seere- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is true 
that the transport service in Natal is 
paying for the hire of waggons at the 
rate of £80 each per month, besides en- 
gaging to pay drivers’ wages and to 
make good any injury done either to 
the waggons or the bullocks; whether 
equally exorbitant prices are being paid 
for the requisites needed by the troops 
engaged in military operations in Zulu- 
land ; and, whether, having regard to 
the great expenditure of English money 
involved in these transactions, it is not 
desirable that the Commander in Chief 
should be instructed to “requisition” 
the articles he needs, and to pay for 
them at a fair valuation ? 

Cotonen STANLEY: Sir, I have 
reason to believe that the hire of 
waggons has, in certain cases, reached 
the amount stated in the first Question 
of the hon. Member; but it includes the 
wages of the drivers, who only draw 
commissariat. I should add that the 
waggons convey from two to three tons, 
and are drawn by from 14 to 16 oxen. 
With regard to the second Question, it 
is not the case that equally exorbitant 
prices are being paid for the requisites 
needed by the troops engaged in mili- 
tary operations in Zululand. The De- 
partments made such shipments as they 
thought necessary to give us command 
of the market, and the prices of the 
main articles of supply are now very 
moderate in Natal, so much so that in 
some cases we are reducing the ship- 
ments. With regard to the third Ques- 
tion, the War Department in February 
last drew the attention of the Colonial 
Government to the exorbitant charges 
on account of transport, and requested 
that measures should be adopted, by re- 
quisition, or otherwise, of obtaining the 
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necessary transport on paying reason- 
able rates. Instructions have been sent, 
and recently repeated, to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, that such steps should be taken 
as might be deemed necessary in order 
to secure proper provision for transport. 
It has not been found necessary to re- 
sort to requisition for other supplies. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked, if it would 
be convenient to produce the Papers in 
connection with the whole Transport 
Service in Natal ? 

Cotonet STANLEY said, the House 
was already in possession of the sub- 
stance of the Papers. He did not know 
that it would be convenient to produce 
all the Departmental Correspondence ; 
but he would look through it to see if 
there was anything of public interest. 
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PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—DEBATE ON THE INDIAN 
BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer state, for the convenience 
of the House, whether, in case the de- 
bate on Indian Finance is not concluded 
on Thursday, it is the intention of the 
Government to postpone the discussion 
until Monday, or to resume it on Friday? 

TarCHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it would, of course, be 
more convenient to the House gene- 
rally that if the debate is not con- 
cluded on Thursday, it should be re- 
sumed on Friday. The only question 
is as to the position of those hon. 
Gentlemen who have Notices upon 
the Paper for the latter day. The 
first of those Notices is one by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) with regard to Elementary Educa- 
tion in Ireland; and I have been in- 
formed by that hon. Gentleman that if 
there should be a general wish on the 
part of the House to proceed with the 
discussion on Indian Finance on Friday, 
and if those Members who have Notices 
below him will consent to take a similar 
course, he will be prepared to waive his 
right. The next is a Motion by the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Holms). 
Ido not know what that hon. Gentle- 
man’s view may be; but, as he is pre- 
sent, he will probably tell us. The 
third Motion is in the name of the 
hon. Member for Stoke-on-Trent (Dr. 
Kenealy). That hon. Gentleman is not 
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present; but I presume that if the 
others give way he will do so also. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he would 
certainly not stand in the way of the 
wishes of the House; but if he gave 
up the first place on Friday, he might 
possibly ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for a few hours of Government 
time on some other day, and he hoped 
his request might be favourably con- 
sidered. 

Mr. J. HOLMS also consented to give 
way; but stipulated that the Govern- 
ment should help to keep a House for 
him if he succeeded in getting another 
night. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN asked, if there 
would, under the altered circumstances, 
be a Morning Sitting on Friday ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, there would not. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0o— 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
BILL—[Bi11 88.] 

(Mr. Secretary Stanley, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr, 
William Henry Smith, The Judge Advocate 
General.) 
commiTTEE. [Progress 16th May. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Redress of Wrongs. 


Clause 42 (Mode of complaint by 
officer). 

Amendment proposed, in page 18, line 
2, to leave out from the word ‘‘thereon’”’ 
to the end of the Clause.—( Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Masor NOLAN said, at the last sitting 
of the Committee this Amendment was 
moderately discussed ; but its considera- 
tion had not terminated when -Progress 
was reported. Hon. Members would see 
that the clause was divided into two sec- 
tions. The first was a paraphrase of the 
12th Article of War. It gave the officer 
who thought himself wronged by his 
commanding officer the right of appeal 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and to that 
he made no objection whatever. But 
the second part of the clause, which 
punished an officer who knowingly made 
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any false statement affecting the cha- 
racter ofany officer or soldier, was entirely 
new, and so was the sub-section in the 
next clause which punished any soldier 
for the same offence, except that the pro- 
vision was complicated by further and 
still worse provisions. In every dispute 
between an officer and his commander 
there would certainly be something which 
would come under this head. ‘To say 
anything about the temper of the com- 
mander, or his knowledge of his duties, 
or anything of that kind, would certainly 
be to make charges “affecting his cha- 
racter.’’ What, hefancied, would happen 
under such circumstances, as the dispute 
would generally resolve iself into a con- 
tention regarding matters of fact, would 
be that the central authority would say 
—‘‘The complainant stated one thing, 
and the commander another directly 
opposite to it. This must be on one side 
or the other a matter of wilful mis-state- 
ment. As one side or the other must be 
making a false statement, we will decide 
who it is by trying the junior officer.” 
If that were done, the officer would be 
placed in a very unpleasant position, and 
the effect would be very perceptibly to 
keep down complaints, for an officer 
would not at all care to be transformed 
from a complainant to a prisoner under 
arrest. Nine-tenths of the men would 
not like to be thus tried by court mar- 
tial, and would prefer to put up with the 
injustice. He did not think this sub- 
section was wanted, for there were plenty 
of other clauses in the Bill under which 
an officer could be tried if he made a 
falsestatement; and heespecially thought 
it was undesirable to insert these words 
in that particular position, just following 
the words which gave an officer power to 
complain. 

CoroneL STANLEY could not see 
anything objectionable in guarding this 
power of complaint, which might other- 
wise be very considerably abused, by 
this Proviso. It did not punish an officer 
for making a statement not strictly accu- 
rate; but punished the officer who wil- 
fully made a false statement, or know- 
ingly or wilfully suppressed any material 
fact. Whether he had done so or not 
would be a matter for the court martial 
to determine ; and he felt certain that no 
court martial sworn to do justice would 
lightly find an officer guilty of this se- 
riouscharge. Certainly, if there were any 
bias in the minds of the court martial, 
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it would be to lean in favour of the 
officer, where there was any doubt at all 
in the case. He could not assent to the 
doctrine laid down, by implication, by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Major 
Nolan), that an officer was to be held 
blameless if he knowingly made any 
false statement, or wilfully suppressed 
any material facts. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Stanley) had missed the force of the 
objection to this clause. It was not 
for a moment maintained that an officer 
who made a false charge in this way 
was not to be punished; but there were 
one or two clauses in the Bill which, 
at present, were wide enough to punish 
this offence. What his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Major Nolan) objected to was 
not the punishment, but the placing of 
this punishment in juxtaposition to the 
clause giving the power of appeal. It 
seemed to say to the officer—‘‘If you 
complain, and if in consequence of that 
complaint there is a court martial, then, 
if you have made any false statement in 
regard to your commanding officer, you 
shall be put on your trial for that also.” 
The presence of those words would have 
a very deterrent effect on all complaints. 
They all knew from their own experi- 
ence that two parties describing the same 
transaction would give very different 
accounts of it. Thus, it might very well 
happen that an officer, without any in- 
tention to deceive, might wilfully state 
that which afterwards turned out to bea 
falsehood. He also resisted the inser- 
tion of these words in the present place, 
because he was still more strongly op- 
posed to their appearance in the next 
clause which dealt with the case of the 
soldier. It was most important that that 
sub-section should be resisted, and that 
a threat should not be held over a soldier 
in this way, preventing him from taking 
such steps as he might think right for 
the promotion of what he believed to be 
his interests. They ought certainly, if 
that clause was to be rejected, to put the 
officer and the soldier on the same basis. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Rylands) seemed to 
have abandoned the position taken up 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan). He 
did not himself think that the general 
words in other clauses, and notably in 
Clause 27, were sufficiently explicit to 
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cover this clause ; and, therefore, he did 
not think there was anything unreason- 
able in his desire that these words 
should remain. 

Mr. HOPWOOD very much regretted 
the decision of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, for he thought the position 
taken up by the Mover of the Amend- 
ment was a most reasonable one. They 
pretended by this clause to give the 
officer the power of appeal; but, at the 
same time, they accompanied that 
power by words which seemed to say— 
‘‘We repent giving you this power of 
appeal, and, therefore, we will hold over 
you in terrorem the chance of this charge 
being made against you if you should 
resort to that power of appeal, which we 
affect to ask you to thank us for having 
granted to you.” The mere fact that 
the one part of the clause was put in 
juxtaposition to the other was a matter 
of very serious signification. It was a 
warning held out to any officer not to 
appeal if he felt he was suffering from 
any serious wrong. They were all, of 
course, agreed that if an officer know- 
ingly made any false statement he 
should be punished. That was not the 
question. The point he and his hon. 
Friends wished to urge was, that the 
placing of these words in their present 
position would raise a dread in the mind 
of a man having a fair right and ground 
of appeal that he might have some 
charge made against him. That might 
easily happen, resulting in the inter- 
change of position between accused and 
accuser. Take, for instance, a case in 
which the whole question at issue might 
turn on the truth of one of two persons. 
The inferior officer might have very 
good ground of complaint ; but he might 
have no evidence, except his own state- 
ment, and he would have against him 
the superior rank of his opponent, any 
services he might have rendered, a hun- 
dred things of that kind, which would 
weigh down, in a matter of this kind, 
even the truth. There would certainly 
be temper evolved in a matter of this 
kind; the charge might even be some- 
thing in some degree disgraceful to the 
commander, and then, although there 
was good ground of appeal, the comman- 
der would be able to become the assail- 
ant, and to say—‘‘ You have knowingly 
made a false charge against me.”’ . The 
whole question would depend upon the 
sole word of the commander ; and, again, 
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his rank, his services, his position, and 
a hundred other things, might prevail 
to secure the conviction. He did venture 
to say that in any Civil Court of Appeal 
there was no such provision as that 
punishment should follow the making of 
the appeal. If there was false swear- 
ing, let it be punished as false swearing, 
and let the matter be tried independently 
of whether any appeal had been made 
or not. There was already power to 
punish false swearing, which included 
the wilful suppression of any material 
fact. He really thought that they had 
a right to complain of the way in which 
these words were inserted in the clause, 
offensively staring in the face of every- 
one who wished to appeal. 

Mr. FORSYTH asked if hon. Members 
were contending that an officer or soldier 
who made a false statement was not to 
be punished? Surely, there was nothing 
more worthy of punishment -than the 
offence of an officer or soldier who 
knowingly made a false statement ac- 
cusing another. If made on oath, he 
would be liable to an indictment for per- 
jury; but if not made on oath, still the 
false statement was a grave offence, and 
there certainly was nothing which was 
more deserving of punishment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
if there was any alteration made in the 
law which the Committee considered to 
be in favour of the soldier, it was the 
change made in this clause. Under the 
old practice, the soldier was sometimes 
punished for making statements which, 
though he himself believed them to be 
bond fide, yet broke down fer want of 
evidence. It was that state of things 
which the Committee desired to obviate. 
The 13th Article of War, after allowing 
complaints to be made, enacted that if 
on appeal they should be pronounced 
groundless and vexatious, the soldier 
should be sentenced to such punishment 
as the court might direct. The wordsin 
the present clause were much more 
favourable to the soldier. Before, if a 
complaint were not proved, it was 
groundless, and from that it was a very 
short step to declare it also vexatious, 
and to punish it. But now the complaint 
was required to be one which the officer 
or soldier knew to be false, and which 
affected the character of some other 
officer or soldier. It was impossible to 
make a provision more entirely in favour 
of the officer. Their object was to give 
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the officer or soldier the widest latitude, 
and yet to take care that these com- 
plaints should not be made for libellous 
or improper purposes. The great object 
of this clause was to remove the impres- 
sion which might have existed in the 
minds of the soldiers that if they ap- 
pealed they were likely to be punished, 
and the words had been chosen with the 
greatest care with that object. 

Sm WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
could not help thinking it would be as 
well to make this offence punishable 
under a clause by itself. Why could 
not they have a fresh clause, with an- 
other number, making it an offence to 
make any false statement affecting the 
character of any officer or soldier. There 
would be a slight advantage in sepa- 
rating a penal clause from a clause 
giving the power of appeal, and he 
hoped the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would consent to make the altera- 
tion. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK marvelled 
that his hon. and gallant Friend (Major 
Nolan) should not have seen that this 
clause was expressly framed by the 
Committee, at the greatest pains and 
trouble, for the express purpose of 
providing that there should be no re- 
striction whatever on the right of ap- 
peal, except it was shown that the ap- 
pellant had wilfully and knowingly made 
a falsestatement, or suppressed important 
facts. What was theetfectof the proposal 
as compared with the present state of the 
law? A soldier conceived himself ag- 
grieved, and might make a statement 
which was perfectly bond fide, and which 
he yet failed in entirely proving. On 
that, and in connection with it, the court 
martial had the power to declare, upon 
the evidence given to establish the ap- 
peal, that it was vexatious and ground- 
less, and thereupon to sentence the ap- 
pellant to two years’ imprisonment. Now 
the law was so altered that the soldier 
might make any statement, and bring 
any charge he liked, so long as he did 
not bring himself within the provisions 
of this sub-section. There could not be 
any comparison between the one law 
and the other. He must say, however, 
that he did not think any advantage was 
gained by doing away with the inter- 
mediate Court of Appeal. Formerly, 
there was first an appeal to a regi- 
mental Court of Inquiry, and that very 
often, by doing substantial justice be- 
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tween the two parties, prevented the 
appeal from going any further. If the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would alter 
his Amendment so as to leave out the 
last words of the clause, which he could 
not at all see the use of, and return to 
the old form of procedure, he should be 
very glad to support him. 

Mayor NOLAN replied, that that 
Amendment properly belonged to Clause 
43, and he should be happy to accept 
it, when they came to that. With re- 
ference to the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend (Sir William Cuninghame), that 
this punishment should be put in a 
clause by itself further on, he wanted to 
point out that this matter had been 
amply dealt with in Clause 27. It de- 
clared that— 

“Every person subject to military law who 
pias . being an officer or soldier makes a 
false accusation against any other officer or 
eas knowing such accusation to be false,’’ 

c. 


That seemed to him to cover every pos- 
sible case, and it did not connect the 
right of complaint with the punishment, 
as was at present done by this clause. 
Anyone who committed this offence could 
also be tried under Clause 25, which 
provided that any officer who made any 
false statement, or made any fraudulent 
omission in any official document, should 
be subject to punishment. He believed 
it had also been the custom, where any 
officer brought a false charge against 
any other officer, to try him, under 
Clause 16, for character unbecoming 
the conduct of an officer and a gentle- 
man. Again, he might be tried, under 
Clause 40, for conduct contrary to good 
order and discipline, though he ad- 
mitted that these two last clauses did 
not deal so specifically with the offence 
as the first he mentioned. But Clause 
27 did give the fullest power of punish- 
ment that it was possible for anyone to 
want; and he could only suppose that 
this sub-section was put in as a sort of 
sub-section to frighten officers from 
making complaints, which it would be 
certain to do very effectually. He should 
also wish to restore the old Court of 
Inquiry; for, under the old law, a 
soldier could not be punished for the 
first appeal, whereas now he could be 
so punished. 

m HENRY JAMES thought that 
Clause 25 would not cover this offence, 
for the words there were— 
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‘Tn any report, return, muster roll, pay list, 
certificate, book, route, or other document made 
or signed by him, or of the contents of which it 
is his duty to ascertain the accuracy—(a.) know- 
ingly makes or is privy to the making of any 
false or fradulent statement; or (b.) knowingly 
makes or is privy to the making of any omission 
with intent to defraud ; ’’ 
while the words in the remaining sub- 
section, ‘‘furnishing any false decla- 
ration,” were clearly ejusdem generis. 
Clause 27 only covered the case of a 
false accusation, and did not deal with 
the case of a false statement, which was 
not an accusation; while, in Clause 42, 
the case of the wilful suppression of any 
material fact was provided for, which 
was not met by Clause 27. 

Mr. HOPWOOD would like to know 
the construction his hon. and learned 
Friend put upon the words ‘ or know- 
ingly and wilfully suppresses any ma- 
terial facts.” There were no guarding 
words following, as in the previous case, 
‘‘ affecting the character of any officer 
or soldier.” Any man might have his 
own opinion, and it must, after all, be 
always matter of opinion what were 
‘material facts;”’ so that a man who 
did not mention a fact which he con- 
sidered immaterial might be tried if that 
fact wasconsidered by a higher authority 
to be material. It was a fair specimen 
of the way in which military offences 
were created in an Act like this. 

Sm HENRY JAMES - replied, that 
his hon. and learned Friend would know 
the legal maxim, that suppressio veri 
might be the same thing as suggestio falst. 
If this suppression did not amount to 
that, it would be no offence. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that it 
amounted to this—that in making a 
false statement would be included know- 
ingly omitting anything which ought to 
have been stated. Without making a 
legal struggle about the matter, he 
would crave, in aid, therefore, the legal 
maxim which his hon. and learned 
Friend had quoted. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
a fair instance would be, if a soldier 
said he saw the sergeant knock another 
soldier down, and suppressed the fact 
that he was at the time setting the bar- 
racks on fire. That was what he should 
call the suppression of a material fact, 
because, under those circumstances, the 
sergeant would be perfectly justified 
against using force, which otherwise 
would be wrong. 


Sir Henry James 
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Sr ALEXANDER GORDON had 
no doubt that the Committee had been 
struck by the remark of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt) that the 
Select Committee carefully considered 
the wording of this paragraph. Under 
the circumstances, hon. Members would, 
no doubt, be surprised to hear that 
neither this paragraph, nor anything at 
all like it, was ever before the Committee. 
If hon. Members would turn to page 147 
of the Report, they would see that 
Clause 44 contained only the first para- 
graph, and that no reference was made 
to the second paragraph now before the 
Committee. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT begged 
to explain. What he said was that the 
Committee recommended the introduc- 
tion of some such words. 

Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON was 
quite prepared for that explanation, and 
if hon. Members would turn to page 6 
of the Report, they would be able to see 
what was the recommendation of the 
Committee. The words were— 

“Care should be taken that complaints should 
not be visited with punishment under the gene- 
ral clause against conduct in breach of good 
order and military discipline.” 

That was the thing against which the 
Committee recommended that provision 
should be made. Perhaps the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Stanley) would consent to a change in 
the clause which would make a material 
difference, and, instead of the words 
‘knowingly makes any false statement,” 
would substitute the words ‘“‘makes any 
statement knowing the same to be false.” 
There was an important difference be- 
tween these two forms of words, although 
it might not appear so. Complaints to 
Commanders-in-Chief were always the 
result of a long course of injustice, often 
springing from no overt act. An officer 
might be generally tyrannical; or he 
might take an objection to some one of 
his subordinates for some trifling thing, 
such as not taking his hat off to his 
wife, and this conduct might have gone 
on until the officer had to appeal for 
justice. It then became very difficult 
to say what was the truth, and what was 
not. An officer might knowingly make 
a false statement, believing it to be 
true; butif it was proved to be incor- 
rect, then, under this clause, he might be 
tried for making the statement. The 
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alteration he suggested would meet the 
ease, although, at the same time, he 
would far rather see the whole cluuse 
struck out. 

Mr. PARNELL thought it would be 
very important if they could induce the 
Government to separate the threat of 
punishment from the clause giving the 
power of appeal. At present, it looked 
very much as if the Government were 
giving with one hand what they took 
away with the other. ‘The evidence 
before the Select Committee went in the 
direction of showing how very necessary 
it was to guard this right of making 
complaints from punishment. The Com- 
mittee had evidence to show that 
soldiers were undergoing imprisonment 
of 363 days, simply for making a com- 
plaint ; and the recommendation of the 
Committee was not that care should be 
taken that a soldier should be punished 
for making a false statement, but it 
was, on the contrary, that care should 
be taken that a soldier should not be 
punished merely for making a complaint. 
This second clause had been introduced 
by the Government since the Bill was 
before the Select Committee, and never 
was before them at all. In fact, any 
part of their Report which dealt with 
the matter went directly against the 
introduction of the clause, for their in- 
tention was to guard the soldier against 
the fear of punishment in making ap- 
peals. It was absurd to say that an 
officer or soldier could not be punished 
under other clauses for making false 
statements, for there were many other 
clauses which provided for this offence. 
For instance, there was Clause 40, which 
provided that— 

“ Every person subject to military law who 
commits any of the following offences, that 
is to say, is guilty of any act, conduct, disorder, 
or neglect, to the prejudice of good order and 
mnilitary discipline, though not in this Act other- 
wise specified.” 


Certainly, an officer making a false state- 
ment affecting the character of any other 
officer or soldier could be tried under 
that clause if no other provision were 
made for the punishment of the offence. 
Besides, by inserting these words in the 
next clause, they did that which was very 
dangerous—they made it all important 
that the officers composing the court 
martial—though he believed they might 
have every desire to be fair—should 
believe the word of the officer against 
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that of the soldier. This provision was 
a most dangerous one; it was never 
contemplated by the Select Committee ; 
it was the scheme of the War Office, in- 
serted since the Bill was discussed by 
the Select Committee, and he hoped the 
words would not be inserted now. 

Mr. MEREWETHER thought that 
they were wasting time in discussing 
this matter. The hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Parnell) did not give them 
very much of his assistance on the Com- 
mittee, and it was hardly fair to say 
that this matter was not before them. 
It was precisely dealt with as explained 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt). The 
question was discussed at great length, 
not with evidence, but with the assist- 
ance of all the military Members of the 
Committee. They heard the hon. and 
gallant General opposite (Sir Alexander 
Gordon), especially, a good many times 
on the subject ; and it was finally agreed 
that the stringency of the words ought 
to be reduced, so that the soldier should 
no longer be able to think he was con- 
victed for making a complaint when, 
really, he was convicted for making 
a false statement. The danger to be 
guarded against was that in mak- 
ing a statement the officer or soldier 
might take the opportunity of making 
false statements about other persons. 
After much discussion that conclusion 
was accepted, and, as he believed, the 
draftsman followed the very words sug- 
gested by the Chairman. Therefore, it 
was hardly fair, after several hours had 
been spent on this discussion, to say 
that these words were entirely new, and 
that they were put into the Bill by the 
War Office, when, in fact, they were 
put in as the result of the deliberations 
of the Committee. 

Masor NOLAN pointed out that hon. 
Members generally could not be ex- 
pected to know of that private discus- 
sion. They could only judge of what 
took place by what appeared in the Re- 
port of the Commiitee, and the evidence 
attached. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON was 
very sorry to trouble the Committee 
again; but he could not allow the 
erroneous views of the hon. and learned 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Mere- 
wether) to go unchallenged. Before the 
Select Committee, it was pointed out by 
Sir Henry Thring that the right of the 
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soldier to appeal under Article 13 was 
different to the right of the officer under 
Article 12. The soldier only had the 
right of appeal to the Commander-in- 
Chief in matters affecting his pay and 
clothing ; while the officer had the 
right of appeal upon every subject 
under heaven. They were urged to put 
the soldier upon the same footing as the 
officer ; and if hon. Members would look 
at the Report, they would see that was 
so. The Report said—[‘ Oh, oh!” ]— 
If hon. Members did not like to pay 
attention, they had better go out into the 
Lobby. The Report said, page 6— 

“The matters dealt with hy the 12th and 

13th Articles of War under the head of ‘ Re- 
dress of Wrongs’ appear to your Committee to 
require amendment. The 13th Article of War, 
which applies to non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, is restricted to matters affecting their 
pay and clothing. Your Committee are of 
opinion that the opportunity to make complaints 
for the redress of wrongs should be afforded in 
as full a manner to non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers as to officers, and that whilst the 
act of preferring wilfully false charges should 
be constituted a specific, care should be taken 
that complaints should not be visited with 
punishment under the general clause against 
conduct in breach of good order and military 
discipline.” 
That showed the Committee merely 
wished the soldier to have as free 
liberty for making complaints as the 
officer had; but the Committee never 
thought of putting in the rider they 
were now considering, and it was the 
addition of some person after the Bill 
left the Committee. 

Masor O’BEIRNE simply rose to 
corroborate this statement, and to con- 
tradict the assertion that this matter 
received careful consideration. They 
only took the evidence of the Judge 
Advocate General, which was to the 
effect that he had only found one case in 
which wrong was done, and he examined 
800 courts martial in a year. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK doubted 
if the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) quite saw the effect of what he 
proposed? His objection to the intro- 
duction of this sub-section was that 
many other clauses would punish this 
offence, and they were referred to the 
40th clause; but they heard a great deal 
about that clause when it was under 
discussion, and the objection to it was 
that it was so exceedingly vague in its 
nature that any offence might be tried 
under it. 


Sir Alexander Gordon 
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instead of trying the officer for making 
a false statement, knowing it to be false, 
as provided by this clause, they would, 
if these words were omitted, try the 
officer for making the false statement, 
without requiring the allegation that it 
was wilfully false. In fact, the charge 
could be as loose and vague as possible. 
Surely it would be better for the officer 
to be tried under this clause than under 
Clause 40, which put him at much 
greater disadvantage. It had been ob- 
jected, again, that under this clause the 
court martial would unite two conflicting 
functions, and would settleat once the ap- 
peal and the punishment. That wasthe 
very thing the Committee desired toavoid. 
The case, cited to them by Mr. O’ Dowd, 
of a soldier who, because he miscon- 
ceived the functions of the court martial 
before which he was tried, and appealed, 
was sentenced for making a groundless 
and vexatious appeal, did seem very 
startling, and the Committee desired to 
avoid such a thing for the future. Yet 
some hon. Gentlemen were apparently 
so enamoured of the old law that they 
desired to retain it, although the Com- 
mittee recommended the chauge. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN begged to call 
the attention of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to an omission in the 
wording of the clause, which certainly 
required rectification. Under the clause, 
there were two offences provided for. 
The first was ‘‘ knowingly making any 
false statement ;’ and then followed the 
governing words, “‘ affecting the charac- 
ter of any officer or soldier.’’ Then 
came the second offence—‘‘or know- 
ingly and wilfully suppresses any mate- 
rial facts.’’ After those words, there 
surely ought to be inserted the same 
words as followed the enunciation of 
the first offence—‘“‘ affecting the charac- 
ter of any officer or soldier,’ because, 
otherwise, the offence would not be 
limited, as the governing words at pre- 
sent only limited the first offence. 

GenersL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
was sorry that the hon. and learned 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Mere- 
wether) had commented on the absence 
from the meetings of the Select Com- 
mittee of the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), because he remembered 
at the time that hon. Member was ap- 
pointed that he urged he was already 
upon another important Committee, and 
could devote very little time and atten- 
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tion to this one. He was himself very 
anxious to see a full and thorough in- 
quiry into the condition of their military 
law ; but he was bound to say that, in 
his opinion, the Select Committee by 
no means carried out the clear intention 
of the House in appointing it. He fully 
admitted the great ability displayed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt)’ as Chair- 
man of that Committee; but the very 
Report showed that they were hurried 
for time, and did not make the inquiry 
so full as it should have been. It was 
much to be regretted, also, that no 
changes were made in the Bill. It was 
no use bringing forward Amendments, 
for they were all rejected; and he was 
not quite sure that the discussion had 
not degenerated into a Party fight, 
which was much to be regretted for the 
sake of the Army. The Bill was by no 
means a good one, and it required great 
improvement. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
Members might grumble; but he should 
speak frankly, and he did say that he 
viewed with dissatisfaction and alarm 
the state of the Army. He did not 
blame the present Government alone for 
that; others must take their share of it. 
The two things which were essential in 
an Army were—first, that all officers 
and men should be convinced of the 
necessity for obedience; and, next, that 
they should all feel that their grievances 
would be listened to. He had never 
known any harm come of listening to 
the complaints of officers or soldiers, 
and, so far from preventing them, it 
would be a wise and prudent thing if a 
Court of Inquiry were ordered to meet 
once a month in every regiment to re- 
ceive complaints. [Laughter.| Hon. 
Members might laugh; and, perhaps, 
at first they might have a great many 
complaints; but they would soon dis- 
appear, and then the officers and men 
would certainly be a great deal more 
contented. Had there not been cases in 
which officers had been told that their 
complaints were unfounded, and yet 
they had maintained their complaints 
in the face of the highest authorities? 
The House of Commons had almost 
unanimously resolved that the com- 
plaints of those officers were well 
founded. Yet, for five years, they had 
been trying to make themselves heard, 
while the authorities had been trying 
to put them down. If the authorities 
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had had the power, would not some of 
those officers have been sent before a 
court martial, and was not one of them 
actually put upon half-pay? He was, 
of course, quite willing to punish the 
making of false statements; but that 
might be done by adding a few words to 
Clause 27, and then the Government 
would have got all they could possibly 
want. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Sir Henry Have- 
lock) thought him very illogical for 
wanting this Proviso omitted; but he 
wished to point out to him that if that 
were done, the officer or soldier was 
not any more liable to the punish- 
ment. The intention of the Committee 
was to prevent the soldier from suffer- 
ing any consequences from making a 
complaint, unless he knew it to be false; 
and it was perfectly useless to quote 
them in support of the additions which 
were never before them, and had been 
tacked on since. He did hope that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
re-consider his decision. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, as they 
were fighting about a thing of no im- 
portance, would venture to suggest that 
the views of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman could be met consistently with 
the objects of the Bill. The second 

aragraphs of Clauses 42 and 43 might 
bs omitted, subject to making provision 
a of Clause 27 apply, by the addition of 
a few words. If hon. Gentlemen really 
wished to have the clauses separated, 
he did not see why it should not be done, 
and he thought his suggestion would 
obviate their objections. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, if the 
words— 

‘* Knowingly makes any false statement 
affecting the character of any officer or soldier, 
or knowingly or wilfully suppresses any ma- 
terial facts,” 
were inserted in the first paragraph of 
Clause 27, after the words ‘ knowing 
such accusation to be false,’ all that 
was desired would be obtained, because, 
of course, everybody wished false state- 
ments or wilful omissions of material 
facts to be punished. 

Cotonet STANLEY thought anything 
coming from his hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir William Harcourt) was worthy of 
his attention, especially as he was 
Chairman of the Committee, and he 
would accept the suggestion, although 
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he could not, technically, do at that mo- 
ment what was advised. The matter 
could, however, be considered between 
that time and the Report, and be dealt 
with on the Report. The main point 
to be borne in mind was that the power 
of complaint was to be freely used, but 
not abused. 

CotoneL MURE inquired what was 
the use of giving concessions with one 
hand, and taking them away with the 
other? He was sure some protection 
was required from unwarrantable com- 
plaints, and suggested the insertion of a 
Proviso which he thought would meet 
the case. 

Masor NOLAN did not wish to divide 
the Committee unnecessarily, and was 
willing to agree to the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt). He did not 
wish to have connected the making of a 
false statement and the making of a 
complaint. 

Mr. HOPWOOD thought the Secre- 
tary of State for War had made a real 
concession, which obviated the necessity 
of any further delay. 

Cotonet STANLEY, said he was per- 
fectly willing to assent to what the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford had 
proposed, provided the words in ques- 
tion were transferred to another place in 
the Bill. 

Masor NOLAN was quite willing that 
everything should be transferred, ex- 
cept the word “complain,” in Clause 
27; but he did not want to connect the 
making of a complaint and punishment. 
He was quite willing that the making 
of a false complaint should come within 
the general principles of the Bill. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked, that if the words in question 
were left out the Committee could get 
on. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
struck out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Mode of complaint by 
soldier). 

Mason NOLAN said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper; but he did 
not intend to move it, in consequence of 
what the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) had 
stated; but he would move that the 
last paragraph be omitted. 


Colonel Stanley 


{COMMONS} 
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Toe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Member would be in Order in 
making that statement when his Amend- 
ment was reached; but there were others 
before it. 

Mr. J. BROWN said, he did not in- 
tend to move his Amendment, on the 
understanding that the last portion of 
the clause was to be omitted. His 
Amendment related to frivolous com- 
plaints regarding the necessaries and 
provisions supplied to the soldier. That 
was a very common complaint in the 
Army, and was referred to in the 
Queen’s Regulations, and he wished to 
call to it the attention of those who 
were in charge of the Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had an 
Amendment, in line 9, after “ officer,” 
to insert the words ‘‘or non-commis- 
sioned officer.” 

Coroner STANLEY thought the 
hon. Member for Meath was not present 
during the earlier discussions, in which 
the same point arose, as to whether, in 
the Definition Clause, the word soldier 
included, for certain purposes, non- 
commissioned officer; and it was thought 
convenient to postpone the question 
until they came to the Definition Clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor NOLAN called attention to 
the words ‘every officer shall cause 
such complaint to be inquired into,” and 
observed that the old Articies of War 
provided that there should be a Court 
of Inquiry, which he thought much 
better. An officer might inquire into 
the matter in many ways that would 
not be satisfactory to the soldier; and 
if the Secretary of State for War would 
restore in some way the old Courts of - 
Inquiry, it would be a great advantage. 
He was quite content to move that the 
last paragraph be struck out. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Paragraph struck out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Punishments. 


Clause 44 (Scale of punishments by 
court martial). 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had an 
Amendment, in page 18, to leave out 
line 35. He had a very strong opinion 
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that penal servitude was not a punish- 
ment that should be awardable by court 
martial. The nature of the court martial 
process was so summary, the number of 
offences against discipline was compara- 
tively so limited, that he did not see any 
just or sufficient reason why the power 
of awarding penal servitude should be 
given to courts martial. He regretted 
that during the earlier stages of the 
Bill he was unable to be in his place. 
Otherwise, he should have raised the 
question at a time when he thought it 
would have been more properly raised— 
namely, upon any of the Clauses 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 12, and 17, where the power was 
given to courts martial to award penal 
servitude for certain offences; and he 
did not know how far the fact of the 
Committee having already given courts 
martial that power would prevent him 
from insisting upon the Amendment— 
from taking the opinion of the Commit- 
tee upon the subject on the present oc- 
casion. In the clauses he had referred 
to, the power to award penal servitude 
was given for a variety of offences 
against discipline, and also for offences 
of a criminal character, such as em- 
bezzlement, and so forth. Again, in 
Clause 12, he found the power to award 
penal servitude as a punishment for 
desertion. He thought this was in excess 
of the old Army Regulations, and when 
formerly penal servitude could not be 
awarded for desertion. Then they found, 
in another clause, that penal servitude 
might be awarded for striking a superior 
officer; and there wereavariety of offences 
and breaches of discipline, of a more or 
less serious character, for which the court 
martial was entitled to award penal ser- 
vitude. He might mention that he had 
placed an Amendment on the Paper 
diminishing the term of penal servitude 
to be awarded from five to three years ; 
but he found that he could not move 
that Amendment, because it would be 
contrary to some other Acts which regu- 
lated the power of all courts. He 
thought that, as a punishment for 
breaches of discipline, penal servitude 
ought really never to be insisted upon. 
He was of opinion that in every case a 
term of imprisonment for two years 
would be amply sufficient, and con- 
sidered that all ordinary criminal of- 
fences were triable by ordinary courts, 
and not by courts martial. They had, 
by a preceding clause, excepted certain 
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offences, such as high treason, murder; 
and manslaughter — altogether, five 
offences had been excepted by Clause 41 
from the jurisdiction of courts martial— 
and he thought it would have been very 
much better if a soldier had been left, 
in a case of any other offence against 
the criminal law of the land, to the ordi- 
nary courts, where it was possible to 
bring him to trial before such courts. 
He would be in favour of giving courts 
martial the right of trying those offences 
in times of war; but he saw no sufficient 
reason why, in times of peace, soldiers 
should not in any case be brought before 
the ordinary court for such offences as 
theft, embezzlement of public money, 
and so forth ; but, by the clause they 
had passed, these offences could be tried 
by courts martial. He was afraid it 
was rather late to raise the question 
then ; but, in the view of raising it, he 
begged to move to omit line 35, which 
gave the courts martial power to award 
penal servitude. He did so on two 
grounds—firstly, that all offences against 
discipline might be sufficiently punished 
by sentence of imprisonment for two 
years; and, secondly, that offences 
against the ordinary law of the land 
should be tried by the ordinary courts, 
and not by courts martial. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, that the 
hon. Gentleman summarized his objec- 
tions to this part of the clause under two 
heads — first, he thought that these 
crimes would be sufficiently punished by 
two years’ imprisonment; and, secondly, 
he thought that all ordinary crimes 
should be taken to the Civil Courts. 
Well, if the hon. Gentleman would look 
at the last sub-section of Clause 41, he 
would see that a person subject to mili- 
tary law, when in Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions, could be tried by any compe- 
tent Civil Court for any offence for which 
he was not liable to military law; and 
in the majority of cases of theft, and so 
forth, the prisoners were tried by Civil 
Courts. With regard to the latter pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman, he (Colonel 
Stanley) was afraid that he must join 
issue with him. The fact was this—if 
it had been possible to deal sufficiently 
with crimes by sentences of imprison- 
ment only, there would have been no 
man more willing to have made that 
proposal than himself; but after careful 
examination, and the best information 
he could procure, and after consultation 
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with his Colleagues, who helped him in 
framing this Bill, he came to the conclu- 
sion that it was impossible to leave out 
the sentence of penal servitude, and that, 
in certain cases and under certain cir- 
cumstances, sentences of imprisonment 
would not suffice. He believed that was 
undoubtedly the case in India some 
years ago. Imprisonment seemed to 
produce no effect whatever in checking 
the gross cases—of insubordination, 
striking officers, and so forth; but when 
it was directed by General Napier that 
penal servitude should be more often 
enforced, that produced an almost entire 
cessation of these crimes. The Com- 
mittee had considered this matter in 
connection with other things; and though 
they regretted to see penal servitude 
inflicted, in his opinion it was necessary 
to retain it in the clause. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
could confirm what the right hon. and 
gallant’Gentleman had said as to what 
took place in India, and he earnestly 
urged the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) not to press his Amendment. 
There were many parts of the Bill to 
which he objected; but now they had 
got upon a clause in which he was very 
happy to say that he agreed with the 
Secretary of Statefor War. In his own 
regiment, two years ago, an officer was 
sentenced to penal servitude, and the 
same thing had occurred in many in- 
stances with regard to soldiers. Even 
the punishment of death had been re- 
sorted to in extreme cases. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD objected to 
this clause on a different ground. Even 
assuming it was right to give to courts 
martial power to sentence to penal ser- 
vitude in such cases, there was no suffi- 
cient reason for limiting the minimum 
term to five years. There might have 
been reasons for fixing that minimum at 
the time it was done, because he believed 
that at that time the cost of the prisons 
fell upon the counties, and the expense 
of keeping the men in penal servitude 
fell upon the Consolidated Fund; and 
the Government, in order to limit the 
amount payable out of the general taxes 
of the country, fixed that limit. But 
now that all prisons were supported by 
the State the reason failed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called the hon. and 
learned Member to Order, stating that 
his observations related to a later 
Amendment. 


Colonel Stanley 


{COMMONS} 
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Coronet ALEXANDER said, that the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
expressed a doubt as to whether, under 
the Mutiny Act, a soldier who deserted, 
or attempted to desert, could be sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. He would 
rather refer him to the 15th clause of 
the Mutiny Act, which provided that 
any person who should desert, or attempt 
to desert, should suffer death, penal 
servitude, or not exceeding two years’ 
imprisonment, as by court martial 
awarded. The general rule had been 
that when a soldier had been tried three 
or four times by a garrison court mar- 
tial he was then tried by a general 
court martial, with the view of punish- 
ing with penal servitude; and he had 
seen a soldier sentenced to 14 years’ 
imprisonment under the old Transporta- 
tion Act for a case of desertion. 

Mr. PARNELL did not wish to take 
a Division, because he was sensible that 
the principle of the Amendment would 
not be favourably entertained at this 
stage of the Bill. He was sorry he was 
not able to raise the question at an 
earlier stage, when it would have been 
more properly raised. He begged to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 








Mr. PARNELL said, he was not 
quite sure whether there could really 
be introduced into the Bill a provision 
limiting penal servitude to three years 
instead of five. The law governing the 
duration of sentence of penal servitude 
was very explicit upon this point; but 
he had heard that it was possible for an 
Act of Parliament to do anything, and 
it was quite possible that they might 
change the present law by means of the 
alteration which was suggested by his 
Amendment. He would be very glad 
if one of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men on the front Opposition Bench 
could have been present on this occasion 
to give them the assistance which they 
had been so kind as to give all along in 
this matter, because he thought this was 
a question for the lawyer. If they could 
really do it, he should like to move an 
Amendment which stood in his name— 
namely, in page 18, line 35, to leave out 
the word ‘‘five,” in order to insert the 
word ‘‘three.”’ 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Parnell) would 
not press that Amendment, for this 
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reason—they heard last night that the 
Penal, Servitude. Commissioners were 
going to report very shortly. It was 
one of the special things that he was 
always anxious that the Commissioners 
should ascertain as to the difference 
between the effect of penal servitude 
and the effect of imprisonment; and he 
had never been ‘able to see why a court 
should not have the power to pass a 
sentence of penal servitude for less than 
five years. That had always been a 
great mystery to him. Of course he 
said nothing, although he might know 
a great deal, as to the wishes or the 
feelings of the Penal Servitude Com- 
missioners ; but the offer he made to the 
hon. Member for Meath was this—if the 
Penal Servitude Commissioners reported 
in favour of the reduction of the term 
of penal servitude from five years to 
three years, he would immediately adopt 
it, and he thought he could undertake 
that the military and naval authorities 
would do the same. That being so, and 
the Bill being a very long one, he would 
suggest that they need not waste any 
time in discussing the point then. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it occurred to 
him, after the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, that they 
might leave out all reference to the term 
of penal servitude from this clause, be- 
cause, manifestly, that term would be 
governed by the general Acts regulating 
the sentence which might be imposed. 
For instance, as the Acts at present 
stood, the courts martial could not award 
a less sentence than five years ; therefore, 
it appeared to him to be entirely un- 
necessary to introduce the term into this 
Bill.. Even supposing the Government 
decided to alter the term of penal ser- 
vitude to three years, a general Act 
would have to be passed for the pur- 

ose. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
what he stated was this—that if the 
Commissioners reported that the mini- 
mum term of penal servitude should be 
less than five years, he would undertake, 
on behalf of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
that it should be put into the Bill before 
it became law. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD was very 
glad to hear what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary.. He did not, however, see any 
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objection to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Meath—namely, to leave 
out the limit from this clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 18, line 36, to 
leave out ‘‘ with or,” explained that its 
object was to limit the term of imprison- 
ment with hard labour to one year; and 
he hoped the Committee would agree 
with in thinking that a sentence of two 
years’ hard labour was really too much 
for a manto undergo, unless he happened 
to be exceptionally strong. Hard labour 
in the military prisons was very different 
from that in the convict establishments, 
and was performed in the following 
manner :—A man stood in the middle of 
the house where the labour was done, 
turning a crank or winding up a weight ; 
he was stripped, except as to his trousers; 
there was water running down the walls 
of the room in order to keep it cool, the 
labour being so intense ; and this might 
go on for ten hours at atime. It would 
beseen that this was labour of no ordinary 
character, and of a kind that no man 
ought to be called upon to perform for 
any considerable time; for, even if he 
should happen to live through his sen- 
tence, he would be utterly broken down 
for life. He thought that, in view of 
the large amount of imprisonment which 
unfortunately appeared to be necessary 
in the Army, care should be taken to 
see that the constitutions of our soldicrs 
were not injured by sentences of im- 
prisonment thoughtlessly inflicted by 
courts martial who did not fully under- 
stand the consequences of their acts, 
and that they should draw a distinction 
between the criminal classes and the 
soldiers of the Army. He, therefore, 
begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
description of the hard labour in the 
prisons, as given by the hon. Member, 
was hardly correct. ‘There was no doubt 
whatever that two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour was a very hard sen- 
tence; but, at the same time, it was one 
that was very seldom given. The 
amount of hard labour performed in 
military prisons became less and less, 
until the offender reached the highest 
class; and the Committee must not think 
that people were kept working at the 
crank for a period of two years. He 
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hoped the Committee would allow the 
words to stand in the Bill. 

GeneRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 

said, he was not aware how the limita- 
tions and precautions referred to by the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment as having been made against- 
the severity of hard labour could be 
brought to bear in the case of India. 
Many parts of the Act appeared at 
variance with the Indian system, and he 
was afraid that the new clause might 
have the effect of punishing soldiers in 
a hot climate more severely than they 
were punished in a cold one. 
- Mr. ASSHETON CROSS agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member that there 
should be some security against this; 
and as the clause in that respect did not 
seem to be sufficiently clear, he would 
have the matter looked into. 

Mr. PARNELL pointed out to the 
Committee that the general labour in 
military prisons was very much harder 
than in the convict establishments, and 
that the diet was not nearly so good. 
He wished to bring to the notice of the 
Committee the fact that the scale of diet 
had been very considerably reduced 
since the Home Secretary came into 
Office. The scales of diet recommended 
by the Committee were considerably 
lower than those in force in many of the 
prisons throughout the country. Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman would 
know that the scales in force throughout 
the country were not entirely uniform 
in their character, and that they varied 
very much according to locality in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; at the same 
time, the scales recommended by the 
Committee appointed to consider this 
subject were very much lower than those 
adopted in other prisons. He had visited 
one of the prisons recently, and found 
that they had adopted a higher dietary 
scale than the one sanctioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman, which they evi- 
dently considered too low. He was not 
prepared at that moment to go into the 
scales, and, therefore, only mentioned 
the matter incidentally as one which 
might be open to correction; but his 
strong opinion was that the scales in 
question were very inferior to those in 
force in convict establishments. Under 
such circumstances, therefore, it was 
impossible that a man should undergo 
a period of two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour without suffering in health 
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and being incapacitated from doing use- 
ful work when he came out of prison. 
Our soldiers should not be submitted to 
treatment of that kind; and if it was 
desired to get any good out of a man, 
he should not be subjected to punish- 
ment which would make him useless 
afterwards. Although he did not think 
himself justified in taking a Division, 
he should record a very strong protest 
against the system of giving soldiers in 
the Army long terms of hard labour, 
more especially for offences against dis- 
cipline. There was evidence that sol- 
diers had been sentenced to cumulative 
sentences amounting to five years; but 
that had been done away with. Still, 
practically, a soldier might be sentenced 
to cumulative sentences under this Act 
up to five years, and there was little 
doubt that courts martial would adopt 
that practice in future. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, whether it 
was the intention of the military autho- 
rities to assimilate the diet and punish- 
ment in military prisons to those which 
existed in convict and other prisons 
throughout the country? He had heard 
it over and over again stated that a 
soldier going out from a term of hard 
labour was utterly unfitted to perform 
regimental duties for a length of time. 
It was well known that the dietary scale 
was very much lower in the military 
prisons than that in use in ordinary pri- 
sons, and the fact had been brought 
before the House several times during 
the last few years. The hon. Member 
for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) had, 
three years ago, brought a case under 
the notice of the House which had ex- 
cited a great deal of attention and horror. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, when the 
Bill passed, it was the intention to take 
this very point into consideration ; that 
was one reason why he had asked his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to put his 
name on the back of the Bill. . 

Cotonet MURE said, the new scale 
of diet had proved to be all that could 
be desired, and that the standard of 
health continued to be highly satisfac- 
tory in the military prisons. He did 
not think that the power to sentence to 
hard labour should be withdrawn. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY desired 
to know if the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just spoken wished the 
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Committeeto understand that the dietary 
in military prisons was equal to that in 
ordinary convict establishments, or that 
the hard labour imposed in them was the 
same as in the latter? because it was 
well known that such was not the case. 

Coronet STANLEY wished to point 
out that the present discussion should 
relate to the future and not to the past. 
As far as circumstances would admit, it 
was the intention to assimilate both the 
diet and hard labour in military and 
other prisons. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, a matter had 
been pressed upon his attention by a 
military correspondent, about which he 
desired to ask the question, whether, 
in future, military delinquents would be 
kept separate from the civil criminal 
class ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
absolutely impossible to allot a separate 
part of a prison to military prisoners ; 
but, as far as possible, they would be 
kept distinct from ordinary prisoners. 

Mr. J. HOLMS suggested that the 
Bill might, perhaps, remain as it was, in- 
asmuch as the clause spoke of imprison- 
ment ‘with or without hard labour.” 
Hewished to point out that if the power 
of giving sentences of two years, with or 
without hard labour, was taken away, 
the courts martial might be found to in- 
cline to the infliction of terms of penal 
servitude. Everything, however, would 
depend upon the formation of the court 
martial, which, in his opinion, ought to 
be radically changed. 

GreveraL SHUTE assured the Com- 
mittee that officers of the Army were 
not predisposed to give long terms of 
imprisonment; quite the reverse. There 
was a strong objection to losing the ser- 
vices of soldiers from their regiments, 
which, in their absence, would have to 
be performed by other men. Long sen- 
tences were avoided, whenever it was 
possible, especially in Cavalry and Artil- 
lery, in which services the imprisonment 
of the bad entailed so much extra duty 
on the good soldiers, and it was most 
unusual to give more than one year’s 
imprisonment. He wished that hon. 
Members opposite would not constantly 
imply that the officers of the Army were 
a set of military tyrants. The officers 
of the Army took the greatest interest 
in the welfare of the soldiers, and far 
more so in the English Service than in 
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Mr. RYLANDS assured the hon. and 
ar Member for Brighton (General 

hute) that he had the highest opinion 
of the officers of the Army generally, 
and believed many of them to be of high 
character, certainly not men disposed to 
act in an unjust or cruel manner; but 
he was bound to tell the hon. and gal- 
lant Member that that tribute was not 
universally paid to the consideration and 
kindness of military officers. Unfortu- 
nately, cases could be referred to of 
officers exercising their powers in a 
manner detrimental to the Service and 
unjusttoindividual soldiers. The Paper 
which he held in his hand, for instance, 
stated that a man had received 336 days’ 
imprisonment in an Indian military 
prison, simply for making a complaint 
against his commanding officer to the 
Commander-in-Chief in a respectfully- 
worded letter. At the same time, he 
wished to say that he had not risen for 
the purpose of supporting the Amend- 
ment before the Committee; and, inas- 
much as the Bill gave a discretionary 
power to courts martial, he thought the 
clause might be fairly allowed to remain 
in its present form. However, in grant- 
ing great powers to officers, he thought 
that those powers should be surrounded 
by safeguards. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
drew attention to the new punishment 
of imprisonment to be inflicted upon 
officers of the Army, to which he felt the 
strongest objection, inasmuch as he did 
not think it at ali fitted to an officer who 
had misdemeaned himself. Imprison- 
ment, he found, was a substitute for 
corporal punishment in the case of sol- 
diers, and he, therefore, strongly objected 
to this application of it to the military 
offences of officers. If hon. Members 
would refer to the Defining Clause of 
the Bill, they would find that corporal 
punishment might be awarded to sol- 
diers in lieu of imprisonment. He there- 
fore appealed to the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, with the hope that some modifica- 
tion might be introduced throughout the 
Bill to do away with the imprisonment 
of officers. He quite admitted that im- 
prisonment must be awarded for many 
acts done by officers in India. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HOPWOOD hoped that the 
Committee would accept him as the 
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representative of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), on whose 
behalf he begged to express regret that 
he should be absent from the House 
and the performance of his duty, in 
moving, as an Amendment, to leave out 
from line 5, page 19, the words “or 
corporal punishment, subject as in this 
Act mentioned.” In doing this, he was 
aware that he would be repeating to the 
Committee an old story and an old com- 
plaint. But the complaint and the de- 
fence were equally old, and had begun 
many years ago. In moving the omis- 
sion of the words “‘corporal punishment,”’ 
he thought he might almost as well have 
asked to substitute the word “torture.” 
A few years ago, an old punishment for 
almost every act was death, and in those 
days hon. Members, no doubt, held up 
to scorn any endeavour to alter that 
bloody and ferocious system ; and it was 
thought, no doubt honestly and conscien- 
tiously, that to take away that violent 
sanction would be to upset the frame- 
work of society. But some of their 
Predecessors had seen the necessity of 
repealing and altering that state of 
things; they were persistent and suc- 
cessful, and he (Mr. Hopwood), and 
other hon. Members who entertained 
the same opinions upon this subject, 
hoped to be as persistent and as suc- 
cessful in the work of repealing the law 
which authorized the infliction of corporal 
punishment upon the soldiers in the 
Army. In 1811 the number of lashes 
which might be inflicted was unlimited, 
and it was sometimes measured by the 
extent to which the unhappy offender 
could hold out; but, at that time, some 
merciful person, in spite of terrible 
warnings as to the mischief that might 
ensue, proposed that it should not ex- 
ceed 300. Shortly after this the number 
was limited to 200 lashes. Lastly, the 
hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. Otway) 
succeeded in inducing the House of 
Commons to carry the abolition of this 
punishment. But the Government of 
the day, and it happened to be the 
Representatives of the same Party now 
in power, clung to the old notion. It 
was not till the year 1868 that the clause 
was adopted as it now stood in the 
annual Mutiny Bill, and which was 
mainly incorporated in the Bill now 
before the House. Such was the his- 
tory of the strenuous endeavours by 
which, in spite of the strongest official 
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opposition, in spite of great prejudice, 
in spite of alarming appeals and en- 
deavours to terrify nervous people, the 
salutary law was enacted by which at 
the present moment it was unlawful, in 
time of peace and on land, to inflict upon 
any soldier the punishment of the lash. 
But there was a modification of that law, 
and the punishment might still be in- 
flicted in time of peace on active ser- 
vice and on board ships not commis- 
sioned by Her Majesty ; and there was 
unfortunate evidence that the excep- 
tions in the Act were being made use of 
most readily by some people wedded to 
the old state of things. The House had 
just learned that three troopers of Her 
Majesty’s First Dragoon Guards on the 
way to the Cape had been subjected to this 
most severe punishment, which might, 
unhappily, be still inflicted on board 
ships not commissioned by Her Majesty ; 
and the opportunity of time and place 
seemed to have suggested themselves to 
the officer in command, who accordingly 
had these men triced up and lashed. 
As the men were on board ship, they 
could not possibly desert. What on 
earth, then, could be the necessity for 
resorting to this abominable and de- 
grading punishment? He understood 
that they were guilty of gross insubor- 
dination — and gross insubordination 
they might be guilty of on land, but 
they could not be flogged for it ; there- 
fore, he said that those who hed chosen 
that punishment merely from the acci- 
dent that gallant men were being carried 
from this country to serve Her Majesty 
in another place had made a gross mis- 
take, which they would have done better 
to avoid. Hon. Members ought to en- 
deavour to remove this blot and stigma 
from the British Army and Navy. He 
now turned to the evidence of some of 
the military men who spoke on the oc- 
casion of the debate, after which the 
House of Commons abolished for ever 
this punishment in time of peace and on 
land. Captain Vivian supplied an illus- 
tration in support of the hon. Member 
who moved the abolition of the punish- 
ment by saying that— 

“Corporal punishment was not inflicted in 
the Household Cavalry regiments, but that was 
owing to the fact that it was considered the 
greatest disgrace that could happen to a man to 
be turned out of his regiment. They should, 
therefore, endeavour to teach the whole Army 
that it was a glory to belong to the Profession, 
and a disgrace to be driven from it,” 
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Glory!—to belong to a profession in 
which every man might, under some 
circumstances, be subjected to this dis- 
graceful punishment! It was made a 
crime to flog an ancient Roman, and he 
could not see why the Committee should 
not make a similar protection for the 
backs of Englishmen, and not allow 
them to be whipped as one would whip 
a dog. The other military testimony 
went to show that corporal punishment 
deterred persons from entering the Army 
who would otherwise have enlisted, and 
that it was clear that flogging could be 
done away with ; because, in 1811, when 
the number of lashes was first restricted, 
the men were worse in point of character 
than at the present time. Again, it had 
been shown that its retention was not 
necessary to enforce the authority of the 
non-commissioned officers, who, in the 
case of one battalion, on being asked 
whether they thought that flogging was 
necessary to maintain their authority, 
had one and all replied that they ‘‘should 
be sorry to maintain it at that price.” 
It would have been well if one of the 
infernal implements used for the inflic- 
tion of this punishment could have been 
brought into the House for the in- 
spection of all hon. Members, some of 
whom, he feared, through seeing them 
used, had to a certain extent come to 
look upon them as necessary. He won- 
dered the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman did not produce one—to show 
how soft it was, and speak of it as not 
conveying torture. He (Mr. Hopwood) 
doubted whether this implement had 
been properly described in legislative 
enactments. As far as he had learned, 
however, with one stroke it produced 
nine cuts; and, besides, its nine lashes 
were furnished with a number of knots, 
for the sake of producing the largest 
amount of human suffering that could 
be inflicted for the purposes of this Act 
of Parliament. The labours of some 
ingenious artist had clearly been ex- 
pended in the production of this fearful 
instrument, the use of which, if they 
still claimed to be men of tenderness 
and generous feeling towards their 
fellow - creatures, should be at once 
abolished. He was not aware that 
medical men could estimate suffering 
better than others; but they could 
give better expression to it, and this 
was the description given by medical 
authority— 
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“As to the strokes, we can only describe 
them to be combined—bruising, cutting, and 
tearing of the most horrible description; and, 
familiar as we are with surgical operations before 
the days of chloroform, we are obliged to con-~ 
clude that not the most serious and protracted 
operations, including amputation, tooth-draw- 
ing, or all put together, were ever so painful as 
flogging.” 

Again, the testimony of Mr. Abernethy 
was that— 

“ One of the severest operations of surgery is 

for stone, which, when skilfully performed, is not 
upon the average of more than a few minutes 
duration. In flogging every lash is, perhaps, equal 
to the incision through the skin in the operation 
for stone; and, further, no surgeon could an- 
swer for the ultimate or immediate consequences 
of this species of corporal punishment.” 
He had now proved, upon the highest 
authority, that he was correct in deserib- 
ing this punishment as torture. Sup- 
posing it was proposed to put into the 
Act the words, ‘‘or torture by raising 
the skin by pincers, or by raising weals 
or blisters by hot irons,” would anyone 
fail to recoil from the proposal as one to 
be avoided with horror? Yet such was 
represented, in gentlemanly words, to 
be ‘‘ corporal punishment.” The punish- 
ment of the lash produced infinite and 
horrible torture; one skin might bear 
its effect, and one constitution endure 
it, but not another ; the extremest pain 
must be felt by the sensitive patient ; 
and yet the House was about to pass 
the enactment that corporal punish- 
ment was to be renewed, in the shape 
of torture by the lash, by tearing 
the skin, and by producing suffering 
equal to that endured under the most 
terrible surgical operations before the 
use of anwsthetics. He contended that, 
under no circumstances, should the House 
be a party to such a thing, and he equally 
resisted the application of this punish- 
ment to all those cases and situations 
described in the present Act. Apologiz- 
ing for the length at which he had 
spoken, but for which his own argu- 
ments and the desire to represent his 
absent Friend would be his excuse, he 
moved that the words, ‘‘or corporal 
punishment,” down to the end of line 5, 
be omitted from the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 19, line 5, to leave out from the 
word “ years,” to the word ‘mentioned,’ inline 6, 
inclusive.—(/r. Hopwood.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 
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Coronet STANLEY said, that the 
Committee had under its consideration 
one of the most serious punishments 
that could be inflicted under the Act; 
and he hoped that the Committee 
would endeavour, as far as possible, 
to clear away from their minds all 
matters except those strictly relevant 
to the Bill. What the Committee had 
to consider was whether, in the circum- 
stances of the present day, this punish- 
ment should be retained. Had he, upon 
any evidence or otherwise, been able 
to conclude that the time had arrived 
when this punishment could be omitted, 
he should at once have thought it his 
duty to have framed the Bill accordingly, 
and to have submitted it in that form to 
Parliament. But having regard to the 
circumstances under which the Service 
had to be carried on, and to the nature 
of the crimes occasionally arising under 
the discipline of the Service, he had 
not found himself enabled to eliminate 
corporal punishment from the Bill. He 
trusted the Committee would, therefore, 
pause before adopting the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood). He could 
not question the feeling with which that 
hon. and learned Member had just 
addressed the Committee. No doubt, he 
entertained very strong opinions upon 
the subject; but when he spoke of the 
‘‘careful contrivance of an instrument 
for producing the largest amount of 
personal suffering,” he (Colonel Stanley) 
was bound to say that he differed en- 
tirely from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s conclusions. With regard to the 
medical opinions cited, he would like 
to have the date of those opinions, and 
to know whether they were expressed at 
a time when corporal punishment could 
be extended to 800 or 1,000 lashes? So 
far as he had heard, officers were always 
reluctant to inflict this punishment, ex- 
cept in the gravest instances, or when 
it was absolutely necessary to make an 
example and to save further crime. But, 
fenced about as it was with limitations 
which Parliament had imposed, he did 
not think that the discipline of the Army 
could be maintained by its removal, 
without leaving an hiatus in the punish- 
ment to be inflicted, which would oblige 
the authorities to resort to even more 
severe measures than corporal punish- 
ment. It would be observed that. cor- 
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circumstances under which it was diffi- 
cult or impossible to inflictimprisonment. 
As to the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment on board ships, the Committee 
would understand that the limitation, in 
Sub-section 7, of ships not in commission 
by Her Majesty, was merely put in to 
cover the case of ships in the merchant 
service, for the reason that on board 
ships bearing the pennant the provision 
of the Mutiny Act was temporarily sus- 
pended, and discipline carried on under 
the Naval Discipline Act. He desired 
to add that his hon. Friends and the 
right hon. Gentleman who had considered 
this Bill had also carefully considered 
the subject of corporal punishment; and 
they had not considered it their duty 
to Parliament to recommend that it 
should be eliminated from the measure, 
because they felt that if this had been 
done, resort would be had, in many 
cases, especially on active service, to a 
more severe penalty, and because they 





felt that, wherever imprisonment could 
not be given, some punishment that 
could be promptly inflicted was abso- 
lutely necessary. They had endeavoured 
to fence round the punishment with 
every possible safeguard. He, therefore, 
hoped the Committee would not agree to 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had hoped 
that some hon. Member connected with 
the Military Profession, of whom he saw 
several in the House, would have risen 
at once to say that he believed the Bri- 
tish soldier worthy of being placed on 
the same footing, as regarded punish- 
ment, with the soldiers of every other 
State in Europe, and that he should be 
freed from the disgrace and torture of 
the lash. Looking round him, he saw 
many officers who held, or who had held, 
high positions in the Army; and he 
would ask them whether they did not 
think that, as in the Armies of France, 
Germany, and Italy, discipline was ad- 
mirably maintained without having re- 
course to flogging, it might not also be 
maintained in the Army of this country 
without so brutal and degrading a punish- 
ment? He was not sure whether he 
was libelling the Russian Army, when 
he said that he believed Russia only 
shared with England the use of the 
knout for the purpose of preserving dis- 
cipline among her troops. For his own 
part, he begged to protest in thestrongest 
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terms againstthecontinuance of flogging, 
and he did so the more especially, be- 
cause his own countrymen contributed 
a large quota to the Army. To those 
who contended that the infliction of phy- 
sical pain and torture was necessary to 
keep the men in order, he would reply 
that, if that was really the case, some 
more decent system of physical punish- 
ment than the lash ought to be adopted. 
The thumb-screw would be found quite 
as efficient for the purpose. Why, he 
would ask, was not it used, instead of the 
cat-o’-nine-tails? Why should the 
Scavenger’s Daughter be allowed to re- 
main idle in the Tower of London, if 
hon. Members were so enamoured of a 
system of physical torture? Was it not 
a source of shame and indignation to 
them that it should be proclaimed to the 
world that England stood in need of the 
infamous lash to keep her soldiers outof 
trouble? The flag of France had been 
planted by the Armies of France on the 
ramparts of almost every city in Europe. 
It had been carried in triumph to Leipsic, 
and to Moscow, and toBerlin. [ Laughter. ] 
Hon. and gallant Gentlemen in that 
House might laugh at the record, and 
England, it must be admitted, had done 
great things in Ashantee and Abyssinia ; 
but she had not, as France had, borne 
her arms victorious over the Continent 
of Europe, and that without inflicting 
the disgrace of the lash upon her soldiers. 
The British Army was composed, no one 
could deny it, of brave men. The per- 
sonal courage of the British soldier had 
never been impugned. It had been 
proved upon many fields. Why, then, 
should the Committee hesitate to raise 
the British soldier to an equality with 
the soldiers of France? Let them give 
up this emblem of a barbaric age, when 
the soldier was scourged, not unfre- 
quently, until he reached the battle-field. 
In the name of the British soldier, in the 
name of common humanity, in the name 
of the country which was proud of its 
civilization, he begged of hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen, some of whom might 
to-morrow or the next day have to lead 
their men to the cannon’s mouth, to 
wipe away the stain which the use of a 
brutal instrument of torture cast upon 
our Military Code. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he had seen the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) get 
up on many occasions in that House, 
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and had heard him denounce its Mem- 
bers in the same unmeasured language 
in which he had thought fit to indulge 
on the present occasion. He would, 
however, venture to remind the hon. and 
learned Gentleman of the desirability of 
taking a little more pains to know some- 
thing of the business he was talking 
about than he seemed to have done with 
regard to the question of flogging in the 
Army. It was clear that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman knew nothing about 
the subject, and he ought to be aware 
that there was not a Member of the 
House who was not just as anxious that 
the punishment of flogging in the Army 
should be done away with, if that could 
possibly be done without injury to the 
Service. There was no man in that 
House who would desire to see a single 
soldier flogged ; but it was necessary to 
look a great deal further than that. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would make 
it appear that a soldier might absolutely 
be flogged in this country. He had 
drawn no distinction, and had not dis- 
criminated in any way as to the real 
state of the case. He ought, however, 
to have been aware, and must have been 
aware, of the fact that soldiers were not 
flogged in this country; and if he knew 
it, he ought not to have spoken as he had 
done. Sentimental speeches, such as 
that which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had just delivered, scarcely did him 
any credit, he thought. He should not, 
however, have risen to reply to that 
speech, but that he did not like to re- 
main silent when he heard the character 
of the officers of our Army being taken 
away in that sort of manner. No one, 
he was sure, felt more kindly disposed 
towards our soldiers than the officers by 
whom they were commanded; and it was 
only in cases of absolute necessity, on 
board ship, or in the field, that the lash 
was resorted to. He felt certain, he 
might add, that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan), 

would not rise in his place and tell the 
Committee that there were, in his 
opinion, no occasions when flogging was 
necessary for the maintenance of disci- 

line. 

7 GenEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 

said, he had no doubt that when that 

House provided the means by which the 

Army might be made a more attractive 

profession to a higher class of men, and 
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flogging might be dispensed with with- 
out detriment to the Service. Even 
under the present system, he must admit 
that there were occasions when the lash 
was improperly applied, and he had seen 
the men in nearly three regiments dis- 
qualified for service in consequence. 
There were, howéver, some cases in 
which, he regretted to think, it was neces- 
sary to have recourse to corporal punish- 
ment; although, as he said, he believed 
it might be done away with under an 
improved system. He need not say that 
he would have great pleasure in support- 
ing any measure which the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War might bring forward cal- 
culated to have that object. 

Masor O’ BEIRNEexpressed his strong 
objection to the brutal manner in which 
the punishment of flogging was some- 
times inflicted on board ship. He had 
himself witnessed cases, he might add, 
of flogging for petty theft, and half the 
number of lashes awarded had to be re- 
mitted, because the men could not endure 
the full number. He would support the 
Amendment, believing that the use of 
the lash might be dispensed with in the 
English, as it was in the French and 
German, and other Continental Armies. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he congratu- 
lated himself on having performed a 
miracle, for he had succeeded in making 
the dumb speak. It was very evident, 
from what had occurred in the course of 
the present discussion, that someone’s 
withers were wrung, for the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
not found himself able to preserve silence 
any longer; and he (Mr. Sullivan) was 
glad that he had spoken, in order that 
the country might know what the 
opinions of military men were about the 
practice of the knout. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet, who, he believed, was 
a post colonel, was good enough to say 
that he (Mr. Sullivan) had denounced 
hon. Members of that House ; but what 
he denounced was propositions made in 
that House, and hon. Members who 
hesitated to say what they thought on a 
subject upon which, in his opinion, they 
were called upon to speak, for he could 
not help regarding it as discreditable to 
the military Members of the House that 
they should allow the Vote to pass in 
silence. He (Mr. Sullivan) was as free to 
to speak as the hon. and gallant Baronet, 
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and he would tell him that he was not a 
bit afraid to get up im his place and to 
give expression to that opinion. With no 
wish in the world to press the matter to 
greater length than fair argument would 
admit, he would venture to tell the hon. 
and gallant Member that the question 
which was raised by the Amendment of 
his hon. and learned Friend beside him 
(Mr. Hopwood) was a more serious one 
than they seemed to suppose. There 
were some hon. Members, at all events, 
who felt most keenly and deeply upon 
the question of the preservation of the 
punishment of the knout. Why, he 
would ask, should a law be kept upon 
the Statute Book, by which it was pro- 
claimed that the British soldier ceased 
to bea Briton because he did not happen 
to be staying within the limits of these 
Islands? Let the advocates of the lash 
come forward and answer the arguments 
which had been urged against it. He 
had succeeded in bringing one of them 
out, and he hoped a few more of them 
would favour the Committee with their 
views on the subject. Let there be no 
silent voting on their part. He ven- 
tured to say he knew more about the 
matter than the hon. and_ gallant 
Gentleman (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
seemed to suppose. He also felt more 
about it than the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman appeared to do. He had, he 
might say, almost seen the horrors of 
the lash. It was barely a few years ago 
that reporters who had been in his own 
establishment in the City of Dublin 
returned with their faces spattered 
with the blood and flesh of those un- 
fortunate soldiers who were the vic- 
tims of this degrading punishment. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] He rejoiced to find that 
the House of Commons shuddered at 
the fact, and that they were ashamed of 
it. That it was a fact there could be no 
doubt, because it was borne testimony 
to by the Press of Dublin at the time; 
and to the horror of it no greater tribute 
could be paid than the ebullition of feel- 
ing to which the mention of it had just 
given rise. If any hon. Member thought 
he exaggerated the story, let the Go- 
vernment, in whose presence he had 
stated that disgraceful fact, get up and 
contradict him. If his statement were 
true, as it most undoubtedly was, could 
the Committee wonder that he should 
feel deeply and keenly on the subject ? 


He had no seat in the House when the 
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circumstance occurred ; but he had then 
made a vow that if ever he did succeed 
in obtaining a seat in it, he would tell 
the military men in it how disgraceful 
it was that they should seek to per- 
petuate this dreadful indignity inflicted 
on the British soldier. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
whatever might be the opinions which 
hon. Members entertained on the sub- 
ject of flogging in the Army, he did not 
think those who advocated the abolition 
of corporal punishment would serve the 
cause which they professed to have at 
heart bythe course which they had taken 
on the present occasion. For his own 
part, he hoped and believed he was as 
much influenced by feelings of humanity 
as any hon. Member who desired to have 
flogging done away with; but he also 
hoped that he had sense enough to see 
that, irrespective of the question of the 
expediency of maintaining it in the 
Army, the subject was not at all to be 
approached by the same arguments as 
it was yearsago, when the brutal punish- 
ment of the lash was the normal punish- 
ment of our Criminal Code. He had 
never been able to go with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leicester (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor) in his desire to abolish 
flogging in the case of such offenders as 
wife-beaters and garotters. It was, in 
his opinion, nonsense, and nothing but 
nonsense, for hon. Members to indulge in 
such talk ashe had heard about the effect 
of the cat-o’-nine-tails, in the infliction of 
some 25 or 50 lashes, which were every 
week inflictedin our prisons in all parts of 
England, in the same way as they were 
inflicted upon the soldier, and which were 
constantly witnessed and described by the 
reporters of the newspapers, who never 
stated that they had been spattered by 
the blood or flesh of any of the victims. 
Very brutal scenes had, no doubt, been 
enacted in past times; but his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) seemed to be carried away 
by his feelings far beyond the extent 
which the real state of the case would 
justify, and to forget that the horrors of 
which he complained had long since been 
done away with. The truth of the 
matter was that the punishment of 
flogging in the Army had been abolished 
for years, except when a soldier was 
being conveyed on board a ship not 
belonging to the Fleet, and where there 
were no means of preserving discipline 
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such as existed on board a man-of-war, or 
when troops were in the field. In those 
cases, an offender might be subjected to 
a limited number of lashes with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails. What hon. Member, he 
would ask, was not aware that some 
years ago it was actually unsafe to walk 
in the streets of London? Who did not 
recollect the case of an hon. and re- 
spected Gentleman who sat on his own 
side of the House, and who was seized 
by a garotter as he was walking through 
Pall Mall and very nearly strangled ? 
It was in consequence of that offence 
that the punishment of flogging with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails to the extent of 25 or 50 
lashes was adopted in regard to the per- 
petrators of such outrages, with the re- 
sult that the streets of London shortly 
became safe to walk in again. He had 
never felt a greater sense of shame at 
the conduct of his fellow-countrymen 
than during the time of which he was 
speaking, when many persons thought 
it was necessary to carry arms in the 
streets for the purpose of protecting one- 
self against those assaults. He recol- 
lected very well a conversation which took 
place among hon. Members as to the best 
mode of protection, and that one very 
shrewd old gentleman had provided him- 
self with a weapon in the shape of two 
knives, admirably adapted to the purpose 
of freeing himself from the grasp of a 
garotter, if he should happen to be at- 
tacked by one. The law was not then 
strong enough to protect peaceful citizens, 
and, as he had said, it was only by having 
recourse to flogging that garotting was 
put down. [‘‘ No, no!” ] Heat once ad- 
mitted that any hon. Member had a right 
to form his own opinion as to the causes 
which had led to the disappearance of 
that offence; but his own belief was that 
it had been extinguished by the specific 
infliction of a particular form of punish- 
ment—and that was the use of the cat- 
o’-nine-tails. Everybody, he might add, 
was aware that in Russia the knout was 
the normal mode of punishing criminals, 
and he believed that even in the German 
Army the use of the cane was not un- 
known. There was, it was perfectly true, 
no flogging in France; but then there 
were other punishments inflicted there, 
which produced physical torture quite as 
much open to objection as that which was 
caused by the lash. In America, it had 
been seriously proposed to employ elec- 
tricity as a means of producing physical 
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torture; but if electricity were intro- 
duced for the purpose into this country, 
we should all start back with horror. 
He was opposed to the infliction of 
flogging under almost all circumstances; 
but he could not, in his conscience, be- 
lieve that it was wrong to give to com- 
manding officers the power of inflicting 
50 lashes in the circumstances provided 
for in the Bill—namely, when the Army 
was in the field, or troops were being 
conveyed on board ship; and he could 
not, therefore, vote for the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stockport. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had stated so ably and so 
clearly the views which he himself enter- 
tained on the question under discussion, 
that he should not have thought it neces- 
sary to rise to address the Committee on 
the present occasion, were it not for the 
insinuation which had been thrown out 
in the course of the discussion, that the 
military Members of the House shrank 
from expressing their opinion as to the 
expediency of maintaining the punish- 
ment of flogging in the Army. Now, 
that was an insinuation which he, for one, 
begged entirely to repudiate. He advo- 
cated the retention of corporal punish- 
ment in the case of our soldiers to the 
limited extentto which it now existed, and 
he did so because he valued the life of the 
British soldier. If flogging were done 
away with when troops were in the field, 
it would be necessary to have recourse to 
shooting the men, because, in marching 
across an enemy’s country and among a 
peaceful population, they would, in many 
instances, be guilty of offences which no 
fear of imprisonment would prevént 
them from committing. Shooting was 
the mode of punishment adopted in the 
French Army, and the punishment was 
frequently inflicted in time of peace; but 
he had no wish to see the lives of our 
soldiers sacrificed in that way; but 
he was satisfied that corporal punish- 
ment was necessary when troops were 
in the field, for it was when marching 
through an enemy’s country that they 
were most liable to commit all sorts of 
crime. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
had just executed one of the most extra- 
ordinary flank marches he had ever wit- 
nessed in the whole course of his expe- 
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rience. It was only last year, when the 
Mutiny Bill was being discussed, that 
the hon. Gentleman, when inviting him- 
self and some other hon. Members to 
desist from their opposition to the clause 
which imposed the punishment of 
flogging, said that if the Bill which the 
Government promised to introduce this 
year, based upon the recommendations 
of the Select Committee which sat upon 
the subject, did not provide for the aboli- 
tion of that punishment, he would support 
them in dividing against every lash of 
the 50 lashes. That was the statement 
which was made by the hon. Gentleman, 
with a horror which was quite natural 
to him at the idea of any approach to 
cruelty. The hon. Gentleman had abso- 
lutely invited him, 12 months ago, to 
abstain from a course of obstruction, and 
that he would on a future occasion have 
his most strenuous support; and yet the 
hon. Member was now in favour of the 
continuance of what he admitted to bea 
most brutal and degrading punishment. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War hadasked what 
wasthedateat which the medical opinions 
which had been quoted by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member fer Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) had been expressed, 
and seemed to have forgotten that the 
pain of flogging ceased after the first 40 
or 50 lashes, whenthe nervesaffected were 
destroyed by the punishment, and, there- 
fore, the calculation was not really af- 
fected by any question as to the number 
of lashes. The severe effects which 
flogging produced on the constitutions of 
those who had, unfortunately, been sub- 
jected to it, were perfectly well known. 
The hon. Member for Galway, he might 
add, was, in his opinion, somewhat un- 
happy in the comparison which he kept 
drawing throughout his speech between 
the soldiers of the British Army and 
wife-beaters and garotters. The hon. 
Member, too, seemed to forget that at 
the time to which he had alludéd, when 
he was compelled to walk about the 
streets of London with a revolver in his 
pocket, the people of Ireland were 
obliged tosuffer under the operation of the 
Peace Preservation Act. He was quite 
prepared to admit that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would not like to see the 
punishment of flogging inflicted on a 
soldier, except under very exceptional 
circumstances; but many commanding 
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officers were not so reluctant to avail 
themselves of the power which the Bill 
would give them, and it was absurd to 
contend that it wasin any way necessary 
for the maintenance of discipline. Sol- 
diers did not go into the Army to be 
flogged ; they went into it to be shot; 
and he was sure that if the option were 
given them they would, at least in many 
instances, prefer to die a soldier’s death 
rather than undergo the brutal torture 
and undignity of the lash. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
those hon. Gentlemen who had made 
such impassioned appeals to the Commit- 
tee against the punishment of flogging 
were bound to supply an answer to 
the question—what they would do with 
a soldier who had committed offences 
under circumstances such as those for 
which the clause was meant to provide ? 
He certainly felt that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), and the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van), as well as the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, ought to give 
the Committee some information on that 
point. It might be quite true, as the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
said, that there was no man worthy to 
be in the British Army who would not 
prefer to be shot to being flogged. Men 
went into the Army, he told the Com- 
mittee, to be shot, and to be consistent 
with himself he ought to propose that 
that punishment should be substituted 
for flogging in the Bill. Shooting was, 
no doubt, a very simple and a very dras- 
tie mode of dealing with the difficulty, 
and it was the mode, he believed, which 
was adopted in several foreign Armies. 
He could not, however, subscribe to the 
doctrine of the hon. Member for Meath to 
its full extent, for although asoldier might 
enter ready and willing to be shot in the 
cause of his country, it did not follow 
that he would like to have the operation 
performed on him by his own officers 
and friends. He was still anxious to 
hear what form of punishment it was 
seriously proposed by the hon. Member 
and those who supported his view to sub- 
stitute for flogging in case of outrageous 
offences committed in the field or on 
board ship. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY hoped the 
Committee would give him their indul- 
gence for a few moments, while he made 
a brief reply to the observations which 
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had just fallen from the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell). His memory 
was, he thought, as good as that of the 
hon. Gentleman, while he hoped hon. 
Members would be as little likely to im- 
pugn his character for veracity. He 
would, then, positively assure the Com- 
mittee that no such conversation as that 
which his hon. Friend had mentioned 
had ever taken place between them. He 
had never at any time expressed an 
opinion against such a clause as that 
under discussion. It was impossible, 
indeed, that he could have done so, be- 
cause, as he had already informed the 
Committee, he had always felt himself 
unable to vote with the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), believing 








that there were offences, such as garot- 
ting and wife-beating, for which flogging 
was the proper punishment. As to his 
having promised, then, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath that if he would desist 
from pursuing a certain course he would 
support him at a future time in his en- 
deavour to do away with the lash alto- 
gether, it was a matter with regard to 
which his hon. Friend had drawn en- 
tirely on his own imagination. He felt 
bound to add that he did, last year, tell 
the hon. Gentleman that he was not, in 
his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) opinion, 
justified by the Rules of the House, or by 
what he might call the rules of honour, 
in continuing his opposition to the 
Mutiny Bill, after the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Secretary of State for War 
had promised that it should be referred to 
a Select Committee. That promise was 
given on the distinct understanding that 
there should not be a persistent opposi- 
tion to the passing of the Bill, which 
was necessary for the discipline of the 
Army; and he, therefore, did not feel 
that the extreme opposition to it which 
was being carried on was altogether 
justified. But to hope to induce his hon. 
Friend to desist from any course upon 
which he had once decided to enter was 
a thing which never entered into his 
mind, for it never occurred to him to 
imagine that any advice with that ob- 
ject which he might give would produce 
upon his line of action the slightest 
effect. He certainly had never held out 
to his hon. Friend any such inducement 
to abstain from opposition to the passing 
of the Mutiny Bill last year, as that he 
would divide against every lash out of 
the 50 mentioned in the flogging clause 
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of the Bill. The true facts of the case 
were, he believed, understood by every- 
one who took any pains to consider the 
subject; and he must protest against the 
allegation being made with regard to 
hon. Members, who were as humane 
as his hon. Friend himself, that if they 
were in the Army they would take every 
opportunity of inflicting the punishment 
of flogging on the soldiers—as the hon. 
Gentleman had kindly insinuated some 
hon. and gallant Officers sitting on both 
sides of the House did or would be pre- 
pared todo. He should be very glad to 
see corporal punishment abolished alto- 
gether; but that was a millenium which 
would not, he was afraid, be speedily 
brought, notwithstanding the arguments 
of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. HOPWOOD congratulated the 
Government on having the support of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), who 
had assumed a great responsibility for 
the Bill throughout the diseussions upon 
it. But with all the regard which he 
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entertained for his hon. and learned 
Friend, he felt obliged, from no want of 
good feeling towards him, to decline to 


act upon his advice. His hon. and 
learned Friend asked what punishment 
those who supported the Amendment 
would substitute for flogging; but he 
denied that they were in any way called 
upon to supply an answer to that ques- 
tion. It was not for them to furnish 
information to the military authorities 
as to how discipline might be best main- 
tained among the troops who were under 
their rule. His Amendment was di- 
rected against a particular mode of 
punishment which met a man face to 
face when he entered the Army, and 
which had a most blighting effect. 
There was not an Army in Europe, 
he believed, in which the system of 
flogging was now adopted—not even 
the Russian. Let English officers ponder 
on that fact, and say whether they could 
sit still and hear this punishment cracked 
up as necessary, and actually supported 
on the ground that, as it was useful in 
the case of the garotter and the wife- 
beater, so it was useful for the English 
soldier—a man who was charged with 
thedefence of his country, whose courage 
and endurance were so constantly the 
theme of praise in that House. But, 
whatever might be the decision of the 
Committee on the present occasion, he 
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felt sure that the time would come when, 
for very shame, so degrading a punish- 
ment would be given up in the English 
Army. It was said that in foreign 
Armies men were shot for such offences 
as those against which the clause was 
intended to provide. Who was the 
authority for that statement? Who was 
prepared to give the Committee chapter 
and verse for it, impugning, as it did, 
the honour of foreign nations? Some- 
thing had been said about caning being 
resorted to in the German Army. The 
Germans would, he could not help think- 
ing, be astonished when they learnt that 
such a statement had been made in the 
House of Commons in connection with 
their great and fine Army. Heimplored 
our military authorities to give up a 
punishment which was as useless as it 
was degrading, and to adopt some other 
means of maintaining discipline. 

Mr. PARNELL was sorry to be 
obliged to impugn the accuracy of the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry); but he wished to remind him, 
in justice to himself, that it was not in 
conversation with him that the hon. 
Gentleman had made the statement to 
which he had referred, but in a speech 
which he had publicly delivered in that 
House some i2 months ago. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman then told him that if he de- 
sisted from opposing the passing of the 
Mutiny Bill, he would be prepared, when 
the question again came before the 
House, to divide with him against every 
lash. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
never regretted until now that there was 
not a verbatim report of everything 
which was said in that House. He 
would only add that he was not one 
who changed his opinions easily, or who 
was in the habit of expressing opinions 
diametrically opposed to one another. 
He, as a matter of fact, never had en- 
tertained the opinion which his hon. 
Friend attributed to him; nor did he 
entertain it at the present moment. His 
hon. Friend must, he could not help 
thinking, have misunderstood what he 
said, or he must have expressed himself 
so unfortunately as not to have made his 
views clear to him. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 239 ; 
Noes 56: Majority 183.—(Div. List, 
No. 104.) 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, he would move 
that Progress be reported, on the suffi- 
cient ground that he had an important 
Amendment to move upon the next 
Order on the Paper— namely, the Report 
of Supply. It was altogether out of the 
question to take the Report of Supply 
at the very end of a Morning Sitting. 
There were a number of Amendments to 
the clause of the Bill under discussion, 
and there was no chance of getting 
through them all at that time. It could 
not, therefore, interfere with the Busi- 
ness on hand, if the Government agreed 
to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Rylands.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
found it would be impossible to take the 
Report of Supply, if any discussion was 
to be raised as indicated by the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). 

Mr. RYLANDS said, if the hon. 
Gentleman would give a promise that 
the Report should be taken at a conve- 
nient hour in the evening, he should be 
willing to withdraw his Motion. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he should propose to take the Re- 
port of Supply on Thursday. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON pointed 
out that the punishment of reduction to 
the ranks of a non-commissioned officer 
was omitted from the clause; but that 
in Clause 173 it was mentioned as a 
punishment to be given by the com- 
manding officer. It was his opinion 
that this power was likely to be greatly 
abused, and he was at a loss to under- 
stand from what source the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War obtained the information 
which induced him to omit this punish- 
ment from its proper place in the Bill, 
where it was subject to court martial. It 
certainly did not come from the Select 
Committee, who generally had to bear 
the burden of all the changes which had 
been made in the measure. He would 
move, after line 7, the insertion of the 
words, ‘‘ reduction to the rank of pri- 
vate soldier.” 

Coronet STANLEY could not see 
any advantage in the insertion of the 
words proposed at that stage of the 
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Bill. If the words were added, he 
thought objections of the same kind 
would have to be taken to various other 
clauses of the Bill, where the punish- 
ments referred to under this section 
were included. He suggested that 
the point should be dealt with when 
they came to Clause 173; of course, 
with the understanding, if necessary, 
that these matters should be brought 
into closer harmony on Report. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK thought 
that the proper place for the introduc- 
tion of the words of the Amendment 
was in the present clause, and it ap- 
peared to him that if they were not 
inserted at that point, the opportunity 





of doing so would be lost. He thought 
that the reference to the punishment of 
reduction to the ranks by order of the 
commanding officer had been made in 
Clause 173 under a total misapprehension 
of certain viewsurged by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Major Nolan). 
He entirely concurred in the proposal 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) to introduce at 
this place a recognition of the principle 
that a non-commissioned officer should 
not be reduced to the ranks, except by 
court martial. 

CotoneL STANLEY did not object to 
the insertion of the words in principle ; 
but was not certain as to whether they 
must be considered in reference to other 
parts of the Bill. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON could 
not understand why the great power 
given to the commanding officer to reduce 
non-commissioned officers to the ranks 
had been placed among the definitions 
in Clause 173. He should certainly 
divide the Committee upon his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RYLANDS hoped the hon. and 
gallant Member (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
would persist in his Amendment. He 
considered Clause 173 a most objection- 
able one; and when it was reached, he 
hoped the Committee would look to the 
particular point in question, and oppose 
the clause as strongly as possible. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


And, it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman reported 
Progress ; Committee to sit again upon 








Thursday. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 

(Mr. Raikes, Mr Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


[pitt 150.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Resolution [5th May], read as fol- 
loweth :— 

“That it is expedient to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Customs and Inland Revenue.” 

Instruction to the Committee on the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, That they have 
power to make provision therein pursuant to 
the said Resolution. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


HOTIONS. 
—m Quon — 


PROBATE, LEGACY, AND SUCCESSION 
DUTIES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DODDS, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the Probate, Legacy, and Succes- 
sion Duties, and to move— 

“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that in lieu of Probate and Administra- 
tion Duty, which is now payable according 
to unequal rates, upon the personal estate of 
deceased persons, and in lieu of Legacy Duty, 
which is now payable at various rates and 
various times in respect of each separate gift by 
will, and each separate share of an intestate’s 
estate, one Duty only should be levied, at a 
uniform rate, upon the value of the personal 
estate of every deceased person,”’ 


said: Mr. Speaker,—Sir, I have ven- 
tured to give Notice of the Resolution 
which it is my intention to move on the 
present occasion, because, during a 
somewhat lengthened professional ex- 
perience, I have had constant oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the absolute in- 
justice in many cases, the great hard- 
ship, expense, and inconvenience in 
almost every case, occasioned by the 
present anomalous system of levying 
the probate, administration, and le- 
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gacy duties upon the estates of de- 
ceased persons. During last Session, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) submitted a 
Motion to the House, to the effect that 
the present system of taxing succession 
to property is partial and unjust, and, 
in the opinion of this House, ought to be 
re-adjusted. Sir, in much of what was 
then advanced by my hon. Friend I en- 
tirely concur; but he dealt with the 
subject on more general grounds than I 
propose to do on the present occasion. 
My wish is to point out the anomalies, 
intricacies, and difficulties of the exist- 
ing system of taxing personal property 
under the Probateand Legacy Duty Acts, 
and to show how these may be entirely 
averted by a simple combined duty, with 
advantage alike to the public Exche- 
quer and to the taxpayer. In many 
respects, the arguments of the hon. 
Member last Session resembled those 
used in 1858, when the late Mr. 
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Williams, then Member for Southwark, 
proposed that real property should be 
made to pay the same probate and 
legacy duties as are now payable in re- 
spect of personal property. The Amend- 


ment of which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Montrose Burghs 
(Mr. W. E. Baxter) has given Notice to- 
night—namely, 

“That Probate, Legacy, and Succession 
Duties upon real estate should be placed on the 
same footing as real estate,” 
proceeds very much in the same direc- 
tion. Now, Sir, I do not propose to 
touch the great question raised by my 
right hon. Friend’s Amendment. The 
question whether or not real and per- 
sonal property should be placed upon 
the same footing is one of great import- 
ance; but it is also one upon which 
there is great diversity of opinion in this 
House, and I will merely at the present 
time say with reference to it, that the 
scheme I am about to propound will 
apply equally to any charge it may 
hereafter be determined to levy upon 
real estate as to the probate and legacy 
duties which are now charged only upon 
personal estate. Nor dol, Sir, propose 
to discuss on this occasion the succession 
duties, or to deal with them further than 
as they affect leasehold property; but, 
of course, any argument relative to the 
duties on legacies would be equally 
applicable to duties on, succession, 
should Parliament at any future time 
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determine to place them upon the same 
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footing. And now, Sir, in the first 
place, I desire to call the attention of 
the House to the probate duty. The 
history of a tax is more or less import- 
ant when the incidence of that tax is 
under consideration ; and the history of 
the probate duty forms no exception to 
that rule; but, on the contrary, appears 
to afford an apt illustration of it. The 
stamp upon probates and letters of ad- 
ministration was first imposed in 1694 
by an Act of 5 & 6 William and Mary, 
c.21. By that Act a sum of 5s. was 
payable throughout England, Wales, 
and Berwick-on-T'weed upon every skin, 
or piece of vellum, or parchment, or 
sheet or piece of paper upon which any 
probate of will or letters of administra- 
tion for any estate above the value of 
£20, should be engrossed. In 1698 
this duty was increased to 10s., and was 
made perpetual by the Act of 9 & 10 
Will. 111. At that amount the tax re- 
mained until the year 1779—a period of 
85 years from its first imposition. In 
this year the 19 Geo. III., c. 66, im- 
posed throughout Great Britain an ad- 
ditional duty of 20s. for estates of or 
above the value of £100, and 40s. for 
estates of £300 and upwards, thus 
making the total duty in each case 30s. 
and 50s. respectively, and introducing 
for the first time an ascending scale. 
Further additional duties were imposed, 
and the limits of the ascending scale 
were extended by various subsequent 
Acts—one in 1783, by which the scale 
was increased to £1,000; another in 
1789, whereby it was increased to 
£5,000; and a third in 1797, whereby 
it was increased to £10,000. In 1804, 
by the 44 Geo. III., an end was put to 
the existing system in England; the 
duties previously levied were repealed ; 
and one uniform rate of duty, ascend- 
ing by scale as high as to estates of 
£500,000, was imposed upon probates 
and letters of administration in England, 
and upon testament, testamentor, testa- 
ment dative, or eik thereto, which I 
understand to mean probates or grants of 
administration respectively in Scotland. 
In 1774, a stamp duty of 5s. on any 
grant of probate or administration was 
imposed in Ireland by an Act of ‘the 
Irish Parliament; and in 1844 the Eng- 
lish rates of probate and administration 
duties were extended to Ireland, and 
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1853. Up to 1815 no distinction was 
made in the duties payable in respect of 
grants of probate under will, or letters 
of administration of intestates’ effects ; 
but in that year the Act of 55 Geo. III., 
which may emphatically be termed the 
Probate and Legacy Duty Act, repealed 
all existing probate and administration 
duties as from the 31st August in that 
year, and imposed one complete scale of 
duty in respect of probates in England 
and inventories of testament testamentor 
in Scotland, and the duties were made 
to extend to estates of the value of 
£1,000,000 and upwards. It likewise 
imposed another scale of duty upon 
letters of administration, 50 per cent 
more in amount than upon probates, or 
in the proportion of three to two; and, 
in like manner, these additional duties 
were imposed upon confirmations of tes- 
tament dative, practically grants of ad- 
ministration, in Scotland. These duties 
so imposed in 1815 still remain un- 
changed, except that, in cases where 
the whole value of the estate amounts 
to £1,000,000 or upwards, which was 
previously the limit of the ascending 
scale, an Act, passed in 1859, imposed for 
every additional £100,000, a further duty 
of £1,500 upon probates, and £2,250 
letters of administration, and except, 
also, that in 1864 an Act was passed 
exempting altogether from these duties 
estates between £20— which was the 
previous limit—and £100. Now, Sir, 
it is not a little remarkable that when 
these duties were imposed in their pre- 
sent form, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Vansittart (afterwards 
Lord Bexley), proposed them as taxes 
which would soon undergo Parliament- 
ary investigation with a view to their 
re-arrangement. The language then 
used was most remarkable, and with the 
permission of the House I should like 
to read the whole of Mr. Vansittart’s 
observations, which, by the way, are 
very short. He said— 

“ The next subject was the duty on probates; 
and as it had been considered a hardship that it 
should operate on the whole of the effects of the 
deceased instead of on the balance after the 
debts were paid, he intended to propose a draw- 
back to remedy this grievance for the present, 
although he felt that this subject was one which 
must soon undergo Parliamentary investigation 
with a view to a general arrangement of it.’’ 


Hansard’s Debates gives us no further 
information of the views of the Chan- 
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have quoted. Now, Sir, it appears to 
me that the legacy duties imposed at 
the time, and under the circumstances I 
have mentioned, contain a great many 
very glaring anomalies; but there are 
three to which I desire especially to call 
the attention of the House. The first is 
that the duty is charged at a higher 
rate on small estates than on large 
estates; and, second, that it is levied 
on groups of estates between certain 
amounts, and not by an equal percent- 
age; and the third is that intestate 
estates are charged at a higher rate by 
50 per cent than testate estates. Now, 
as to the first of these anomalies, the 
fact is proved by a glance at the table of 
duties imposed by the Act of 1815. I 
will only trouble the House with one or 
two illustrations from that scale. An 
estate of £200, for instance, under a will, 
is charged with probate duty amounting 
to £5, and in the case of an intestacy, 
an administration duty of £8, being 
rates of 24 per cent, and 4 per cent re- 
spectively. An estate of £1,000 under 
a will pays probate duty of £30, under 
an intestacy administration duty of £45, 
being respectively 3 per cent, and 4} 
per cent, and these are the highest rates 
imposed by the scale. A testate estate 
of £2,000 pays £50, an intestate estate 
£75, or 2} per cent and 3? per cent re- 
spectively ; whilst an estate of £30,000 
pays a probate duty of £450, or ad- 
ministration duty of £675, being 14 per 
cent and 24 per cent respectively, and 
all estates of a higher amount pay at 
theserates. The effect of this scale may 
be very briefly illustrated by reference 
to estates of the value of £1,000. Thirty 
estates of £1,000 each, making £30,000, 
pay, in the case of wills, probate duty 
amounting in the aggregate to £900; in 
the case of intestacies, administration 
duties amount to £1,350, or 3 and 44 
per cent respectively; whilst a single 
estate of the same amount, £30,000, 
pays only £450 probate duty, or £675 
administration duty, or 1} per cent and 
} per cent respectively, or exactly half 
the rates which the smaller estates pay. 
Now, Sir, I submit that a principle 
which leads to such results is altogether 
radically wrong, and opposed to every 
a of common justice and sound 
egislation. Inequality in either direc- 
tion would be objectionable; but when 
it happens that the higher rate. is 
charged on the smaller and poorer estate, 
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and the lower on the larger and richer 
estate, instead of levying a uniform 
rate upon all, it becomes additionally 
objectionable. I come next, Sir, to the 
second anomaly—namely, that the tax 
is levied in groups, and not by an equal 
percentage. I will again illustrate the 
effect of this by a few references to the 
tables of duties attached to the Act of 
1815. The first amount in that scale is 
charged upon estates of £100 and under 
£200. Go a little higher in the scale, 
and we find the step is from £2,000 to 
£3,000. Again ascending a little higher, 
it passes from £100,000 to £120,000, 
then from £400,000 to £500,000, and so 
on, the steps in each case on large 
estates being steps of £100,000. Now, 
what is the result of this? Why, simply 
that whilst an estate of £100, which, 
where there is a will, pays probate duty 
of £2, and where there is no will, admi- 
nistration duty of £3, very considerable 
portions of every large estate, it may be 
to nearly 1,000 times the amount of the 
small estate of £100, altogether escape 
taxation. Take, for instance, the various 
sums I have mentioned. Thus, an estate 
under £3,000 pays duty upon £2,000 
only, and £990 may altogether escape ; 
an estate under £35,000 pays duty upon 
£30,000 only, and £4,990 may possibly 
escape; an estate under £120,000 only 
pays duty on £100,000, and thus £19,990 
may escape; whilst an estate under 
£500,000 in value only pays upon 
£400,000, and so £99,999 19s. 11d. may 
entirely escape payment of duty ; or, as 
I have already said, nearly 1,000 times 
more than the smallest estate upon 
which duty is payable. The same re- 
mark applies to every estate exceeding 
£400,000 in value. Can this system, 
Sir, I ask, be defended for a single 
moment? Will any hon. Gentleman in 
this House venture to stand up in his 
place and endeavour to justify it? Will 
the House desire that a system which 
produces such results as these should be 
perpetuated, especially when, as I hope 
to be able to show conclusively, it can 
be so easily avoided? I venture to think 
not. I now come, Sir, to the third 
anomaly to which I have referred— 
namely, that intestate estates are charged 
a higher duty by 50 per cent than testate 
estates. Now, Sir, for more than 120 
years, from the first imposition of this 
tax in 1694—namely, down to 1815— 
no such distinction existed, It seems 
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to have been drawn at that time without 
the least reason, so far as I have been 
able to discover, being assigned for, the 
imposition of the increased tax by Mr. 
Vansittart. At all events, no record of 
any reason is to be found in the pages 
of Hansard. The distinction simply 
means that ifa man makes no will his 
estate is subject to a tax of 50 per cent 
in excess of what it would have been 
subject to had he so made a will. Why, 
T venture to ask, is such a state of things 
allowed at the present time? Some 
persons entertain a very strong objec- 
tion to making a will at all, and in 
my own experience it has often hap- 
pened that persons have been in- 
duced to make a will solely on ac- 
count of its being represented to them 
that if they did not do so their estates 
would be subjected to the payment 
of increased duty, and with no other 
object whatever. Very frequently no 
harm at all arises from the omission 
to make a will where the estate 
consists merely of personal property. 
The Statutes for the distribution of 
the estates of intestates etfect a very 
reasonable and fair distribution, and 
one which I have seldom heard com- 
plained of; and if there were any just 
ground of complaint, the law might 
easily make any needful alterations. 
The mischief of intestacy arises where 
there is real property, and where, as not 
unfrequently happens, an infant suc- 
ceeds to the entire property, to the ex- 
clusion of brothers and sisters, who, 
sharing only in the personalty, have to 
bear the increased taxation; whereas 
this penal tax, as I venture to designate 
the administration duty, does not touch 
real estate at all, inasmuch as the tax 
only applies to personal property. An 
eminent professional friend of mine, 
whose opinions I hope we shall hear 
before the close of this debate, said to 
me a few days ago—‘‘ A man who neg- 
lects to make a will should be made to 
pay for it.” Why, Sir, this is exactly 
what does not occur. The man who 
neglects to make a will has gone to 
heaven, and, so far from his being made 
to pay the additional tax, it not unfre- 
quently falls upon innocent persons, and, 
worst of all, on those who suffer most 
by intestacy—namely, the younger chil- 
dren who by it have lost any real pro- 
perty, and have thus increased burthens 
cast upon the personal estate, in which 
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alone they participate. Now, Sir, my 
contention is that the power to make a 
will is a privilege conferred by the laws 
of this country, wherein our laws differ 
from those of many foreign countries; 
and, in my opinion, if a higher duty is 
to be imposed in one case or the other, 
it would be more reasonable to charge 
the higher duty upon probates where 
the testator has exercised the power the 
law has given him than in the case of 
intestacy, where he has not so availed 
himself of the privilege. Another reason 
I have heard assigned for this increased 
duty is that the Court of Probate ap- 
points the administrator, whilst the exe- 
cutor is appointed by the testator him- 
self. But, Sir, this makes no practical 
difference whatever. The Court assumes 
no additional duty in the case of an in- 
testacy, except that it requires the per- 
son who is entitled to and obtains the 
grant of administration to enter into an 
administration bond, with two sufficient 
sureties; besides which it is to be re- 
marked that when executors die in the 
lifetime of the testator, or, as occa- 
sionally happens, when they refuse to 
act, and the Court is called upon to 
grant administration with the will an- 
nexed, probate duty only is imposed, 
and not the higher duty, which, accord- 
ing to some, is imposed in consequence 
of the appointment of an administrator 
being made by the Court. This reason, 
therefore, cannot for a moment be main- 
tained. Now, Sir, another great objec- 
tion to this tax is that the higher duty 
on letters of administration presses very 
heavily upon the poorer classes, for it is 
amongst these, for the most part, that 
intestacies occur. The statistics of 
Somerset House show that, in estates 
under £300, about one-third are cases 
of intestacies, and two-thirds of wills; 
whilst in estates of upwards of £1,000 
only one-twelfth are intestacies. Now, 
Sir, neither in the Parliamentary His- 
tory of the Records of this House, nor in 
Hansard, have I been able to find any 
single reason why this distinction was 
originally made, and I shall be very 
curious to hear whether any reason what- 
ever can be advanced for a state of things 
which I consider is anomalous, and 
which, in my opinion, ought not to be 
longer continued. Now, on account of 
these great and, as I venture to think, 
indefensible anomalies, andforvery many 
other reasons which I could adduce did 
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time permit, I submit that the probate 
and administration duties demand and 
ought to be reformed. But, Sir, I am able 
to cite some very high authorities in 
support of the opinion I have thus ven- 
tured to express. I have already quoted 
the opinion of Lord Bexley, expressed 
when the Act of 1815 was passed, and I 
now beg to refer to an authority which 
I am sure will command the respect of 
hon. Members on the other side—that 
of the noble Lord the present Prime 
Minister. In December, 1852, when the 
noble Lord introduced his annual Finan- 
cial Statement in this House, he is re- 
ported to have made the following obser- 
vations :— 

“The late Government had not neglected 

carefully to examine the question of the Stamp 
and Probate Duties, and they thought it not 
impossible to bring forward, on the right occa- 
sion, a duty that would reconcile contending 
interests, and terminate the system so much 
complained of.” 
I would also beg leave to refer to an 
authority which I venture to think is the 
highest authority in the land on financial 
matters, an authority which will be 
generally admitted, I think, on both 
sides of the House—I mean that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. When he introduced his 
Budget in the month of April, 1853, he 
made the following remarks on this 
subject :— 

“With respect to the probate duty, at the 
present moment we do not venture to deal with 
it. The probate duty itself, I grant you, calls 
for reform; and if the Government had the 
means of carrying into effect that reform in the 
present year, it would have been satisfactory to 
have done so. As it is, we are obliged at present 
to postpone it; but we hope that in a future and 
early year it will come under consideration.’”’— 
[8 Hansard, cxxv. 1395.] 

Now, Sir, notwithstanding Lord Bexley’s 
opinion in 1815, and notwithstanding 
these authoritative opinions expressed 
upwards of 25 years ago, not one single 
step has been taken in the direction of 
reforming this tax. Itis true, I referred 
in a somewhat perfunctory way to the 
subject when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced his Financial Statement last year, 
and again during the present year, and 
the subject was introduced by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire, as I 
have already mentioned, but nothing 
else has been done. I think my hon. 
Friend proved, on that occasion, the 
necessity for a reform of this tax, The 
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hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury replied for the Government; and 
after referring to the question of the 
relative taxation upon real and personal 
estates, which, as I have already ex- 
plained, I do not on the present occasion 
propose to touch, he said— ‘‘ With 
respect to the duties on small estates 
compared with large ones, it was worthy 
of consideration how far they might be 
equalized. If any inducement could be 
wanted, it would be the bait thrown out 
that a re-adjustment would produce an 
increase of £4,000,000 to the Revenue. 
The question as to the difference made 
between properties of large amount and 
others of small amount really did require 
consideration. The subject ought not, 
however, to be dealt with hurriedly, or 
by a Resolution of that kind, which he 
could not support.” Well, Sir, I do 
not wish the subject to be dealt with 
hurriedly; but if I am right in saying 
that the existing system is, as I contend 
and as I think I have shown it is, un- 
equal and unjust; and if it exempts, as 
I think I have shown it does, large 
estates to a considerable extent, and 
taxes small ones much more heavily ; 
and if this state of things now exists, as 
I have endeavoured to show it has since 
1815, long before most hon. Gentlemen 
in this House were born; if the neces- 
sity for reform has been admitted by the 
Leaders on both sides of the House 
since the year 1853; then I think the 
time has arrived when reform should be 
no longer delayed, and I hope the 
House will, by adopting my Resolution 
to-night, emphatically assert this, and 
declare that for the purpose of remedy- 
ing injustice no time can be more oppor- 
tune than the present. I now pass to 
the other branch of my subject—namely, 
the question of legacy duties. Legacy 
duty was first imposed in 1780 by the 
the 20 Geo. III. c. 28. This was at 
first nothing more than a stamp duty 
upon a receipt given by a beneficiary in 
respect of personal estate under a will 
or intestacy. It had not been long in 
operation before it was discovered by 
one of the Judges that it was not a tax 
upon the legacy, but merely upon the 
receipt, and that where no receipt was 
given no duty was payable. In 1783 
and in 1789 respectively, the amount of 
duty was increased ; but the interest of 
a wife, children, and grandchildren was 
exempted from the additional duties 
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imposed in these years, and the principle 
of taxation remained otherwise unaltered. 
The rate of duty was regulated by the 
amount of legacy. For legacies not ex- 
ceeding £20 two stamps of 2s. 6d. each 
were required ; for legacies above £20 
and under £100 two stamps of 5s. each ; 
and so on. In 1796, however, the lia- 
bility to duty was transferred from the 
receipts to the benefit itself. This Act 
is an important one, because it intro- 
duced, for the first time in the history 
of the tax, rates of duty varying accord- 
ing to the degree of consanguinity ex- 
isting between the deceased and the 
legatee or next of kin. It does not 
contain any provision for taxing lineal 
ancestors or lineal descendants, and it 
expressly exempts the husband and 
wife of the deceased from payment of 
any duty. In the first Act—that of 
1780—there were no exemptions on ac- 
count of relationship. The second and 
third Acts of 1783 and 1789 exempted 
the wife, children, and grandchildren 
from the increased duty, but not from 
the duty originally imposed in 1780. 
In the Act of 1789 lineal ancestors and 
the husband were added to the privi- 
leged classes, and they were exempted 
as well as the wife and the lineal 
descendants from duty. In 1805, chil- 
dren, or descendants of children, were 
again brought under the tax; and in 
1815, by the Act to which I have al- 
ready referred in connection with the 
probate duties, the duty was extended 
to the father or mother or any lineal 
ancestor, the wife or husband, as before, 
being exempted from the duty. When 
these various rates were first introduced 
they were upon a much smaller scale 
than at present. Brothers or sisters 
were charged 2 per cent, brothers or 
sisters of the father or mother of the 
deceased or their descendants 3 per 
cent, brothers or sisters of the grand- 
father or grandmother and their descen- 
dants 4 per cent, other relatives or 
strangers 6 per cent. In 1804, when 
lineal descendants were subjected to 
a tax of 1 per cent, the other rates 
were increased to 23, 4, 5, and 8 
per cent respectively; and in 1815, 
the tax upon lineal descendants and 
lineal ancestors being then fixed at 
1 per cent, the other rates were in- 
creased to 38, 5, 6, and 10 per cent 
respectively, husband and wife re- 
maining exempt. At these rates, and 
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subject to the same exemptions, the 
duties have ever since been, and still 
are levied. I would here remark, Sir, 
that these were essentially war taxes, 
having been first imposed in 1796 by 
Mr. Pitt at a time when this country 
was engaged in that costly war with 
France which rendered it necessary for 
Mr. Pitt to treble the assessed taxes, 
and to increase the burdens of the peo- 
ple in various directions; but it is not a 
little remarkable that, whilst every other 
tax has since been repealed or reduced, 
and in many instances entirely abolished, 
these legacy duties, imposed in 1815, 
have remained unchanged. The inci- 
dence of this tax contains many ano- 
malies. In the first place, the duty is 
payable when the benefit is paid to or 
retained for the legatee or beneficiary ; 
it attaches to all personal estate of any 
deceased person domiciled here, where- 
ever the property may be situate. Thus, 
personal property situate in Australia is 
subject to duty here ; but, on the other 
hand, personal estate in this country, be- 
longing to a foreigner domiciled abroad, 
entirely escapes the duty. Simple as this 
tax would appear to be from the descrip- 
tion I have given of it, I hope by a very 
few remarks to show that it is in reality 
quite the contrary. In its present in- 
cidence I submit that it altogether falls 
short of what may be termed a good tax 
—that is, a tax levied upon sound prin- 
ciples, and principles that are generally 
accepted. I do not profess to be an 
authority upon the principles of taxa- 
tion ; but I venture to submit that there 
are a few general principles which ought 
to distinguish all taxes, and amongst 
these I may mention the following :— 
First, that they shall fall equally on all 
according to their means ; second, that all 
taxes ought to be certain and not arbi- 
trary; third, that they shall be levied in 
the most convenient way ; and fourthly, 
and lastly, that they shall take out of 
the pockets of the people as little as 
possible beyond what they bring into 
the coffers of the State. I think, Sir, 
it will be generally admitted that that 
system of taxation is best which most 
nearly conforms to the principles I have 
mentioned. In its inception very little 
fault could be found with the legacy 
duty when tested by these principles— 
it was, as nearly as possible, a money pay- 
ment over the counter, and nothing more; 
it was a stamp upon the receipt levied 
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upon every subject without distinction 
according to his means. All this is now 
totally changed—the rates of duty regu- 
.lated by consanguinity have destroyed 
the equality of the tax, and have im- 
posed a grievous expense upon the tax- 
payer. To satisfy the tax as it now stands, 
the taxpayer has, in a great majority 
of cases, to resort to legal advice in the 
preparation of his accounts and receipts. 
Most hon. Members have probably re- 
ceived those printed instructions from 
Somerset House which are addressed to 
executors, and comprised in three closely- 
rinted pages of minature type, and 
ave, I dare say, very often endeavoured 
in vain to comprehend all the details of 
them. In scarcely any case can the duty 
be satisfied by one payment; in innume- 
rable cases it becomes payable many 
years after the death of the testator, and 
has to be levied from the representatives 
of the persons who were originally re- 
sponsible. There is no limit of time within 
which the duty need be claimed, and the 
liability exists whether, application be 
made for payment or not. The variety of 
circumstances under which payments are 
to be made are almost infinite—there is 
a payment to be made on a determinable 
interest, such as an annuity; there is a 
payment to be paid, year by year, on an 
interest not capable of being accurately 
measured; payment on the capital of a 
fund now, and another payment on the 
same account hereafter. There may be 
bequests—and these are very common 
cases indeed—of furniture, more or less 
ancient in its character, to a young 
widow, say of 20, for her life. Legacy 
duty becomes payable upon these at her 
death, which may be when she has at- 
tained the venerable age of 90. In like 
manner, there may be a bequest of in- 
come, say upon £1,000, to the widow for 
life. It is exempt from duty during her 
life ; then, possibly, the interest passes 
to a son of the testator for his life, duty 
is now to be assessed and paid at the 
rate of 1 per cent. At the son’s death, 
the interest goes, probably, toa nephew 
for his life; the process of assessment 
and payment of duty, now at 3 per cent, 
is again to be gone through. Then, at the 
death of the nephew, the interest may 
again pass to a more distant relative, 
when the duty is again to be assessed, 
and paid, this time, at the rate of 6 per 
cent. Finally, the surplus of the fund, 
it may be 50 or 60 years afterwards, 
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passes to a stranger, or more distant 
relative, when duty becomes payable 
upon it absolutely. Now, Sir, this last- 
mentioned case is a very common one, 
and I would point out to the House that 
there may be many such under one and 
the same will; indeed, I have known 
many such under one will in my own 
experience. Now, let the House con- 
sider the cost of all this. I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that in 
small bequests of this kind the aggre- 
gate cost to the State of the clerks em- 
ployed in recording these bequests, and 
in assessing and collecting the duty, and 
the cost incurred by the taxpayer in ob- 
taining the assessment and paying the 
duty, amounts to a sum larger in the 
aggregate than the whole of the duty 
paid tothe State. I am sure every gen- 
tleman of the legal Profession, and, in- 
deed, probably almost every Gentleman 
inthis House, must know from experience 
that there is an almost infinite variety 
of circumstances under which an infinite 
variety of assesments and payments of 
duty are to be made, and an almost 
endless variety of cases where a man 
avails himself of the power which 
the law confers upon him, of mak- 
ing a settlement by his will, and 
thereby escapes the higher administra- 
tion duty, and does not leave the law to 
make his will for him. How few men 
are there who have not, at some time, 
been surprised to find, through an ap- 
plication from the Legacy Duty Depart- 
ment of the Inland Revenue Office, that 
they are liable for duties which ought 
to have been paid long years before. A 
claim may be now first brought under 
their notice which has been entered in 
the Inland Revenue Register so long ago 
as 1815; the duty claimed may have 
become due in 1855, and thus may be 
demanded 25 years after; the liable 
party may be the executor of some re- 
presentative of the deceased, and not 
unfrequently it occurs that the. unfortu- 
nate recipient of this notice, having no 
funds of the trust, has to pay the duty 
out of his own pocket. These cases are 
well known in my own professional ex- 
perience, and were the risk the executors 
run in this respect generally known, 
few persons would be found willing to 
undertake the duties of a trustee. The 
legacy duty, I contend, as now levied, 
is a most costly one to the taxpayer, 
and it is equally costly to the State 
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to collect. A large and increasing staff 
is kept in the Legacy Duty Depart- 
ment—it appears from the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates for the present year, 
that there are nearly 150 officials in 
that Department, and that the cost to the 
nation is from £40,000 to £50,000 
a-year. I was for some years in the 
habit of attending personally at Somer- 
set House for the purpose of passing 
difficult and intricate accounts, and I am 
able to speak with experience of the 
character of the staff in the Legacy Duty 
Department; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that from Mr. Hanson, the 
intelligent, efficient, and courteous Con- 
trollerdownwards,and especially amongst 
the gentlemen immediately under him, 
there is an amount of intelligence, atten- 
tion, and courtesy which justifies me in 
saying that the Crown does not possess 
a more trustworthy and valuable set of 
civil servants than those in the Legacy 
Duty Department. The examination of 
accounts of a most complicated and diffi- 
cult character, the determining of intri- 
cate and important legal questions de- 
volves upon them; and, besides, they 
have to cope with the constant attempts 
that are made to evade payment of the 
higher duties. Opportunities for this 
evasion frequently occur, and are only 
prevented by the intelligence of those to 
whom this duty is assigned. Then the 
unfortunate taxpayer has to render re- 
siduary accounts, frequently of very com- 
plicated character, as well as legacy and 
other receipts, which are, in fact, now 
almost accounts in themselves. Then 
this large and complicated system has to 
be controlled; and if hon. Gentlemen 
have ever been to Somerset House, they 
will be able to form some conception of 
the magnitude of the Department and 
complexity of the system. In my own 
case, in moving for a Return for the pur- 
poses of the present Motion, a communi- 
cation was sent to me by the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary to the Treasury from 
the Chairman of Inland Revenue, wherein 
he stated that to supply the information 
for which I had asked would entail a 
search through every register from 1805 
to 1879, and that there were 64 registers 
for every year—in short, there were 
something like 5,000 volumes to be 
searched. Now, let the House consider 
the fruitful source of complaint and 
vexation and annoyance to the taxpayer 
which must result from such state of 
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things. These, as years roll on, must 
be ever increasing in volume and mag- 
nitude, and the difficulty of dealing 
with them must daily increase. Letters 
are constantly appearing in the news- 
papers complaining of the system, and, 
with the permission of the House, I 
should like to read a short extract from 
the Report of the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue, presented to the House 
in 1870— 


“With respect to the reversionary and con- 
tingent legacies, it appeared to have been the 
custom to send out notices to executors and 
other accountable persons at the end of 10 years, 
and it was suggested that this should be done in 
future at the end of five years after the first in- 
quiry, and so on continuously every five years 
until the cases were exhausted.” 


The Report proceeds to say— 


‘¢ But another very important work has been 
going on. Apart from the review of the books 
at periods of five years which has been adopted, 
a number of experienced clerks have been em- 
ployed in reviewing the old books, commencing 
with 1812, for the purpose of clearing the regis- 
ters. We may give, as an example of this 
work, the year 1814, which has been worked 
through. There were in the books of this year 
242 open accounts; of these some have been 
cleared by payment of duty, others have been 
discharged as altogether irrecoverable, and the 
result is, that there remains 21 cases, and no 
more, which, being still reversionary, will re- 
quire further operations. In all the other cases, 
the executors or their representatives will be 
set free from the often-repeated but fruitless 
applications with which they were being perio- 
dically disturbed under the old system, and it is 
hoped that all reasonable ground of complaint 
will be removed.” 


I think, Sir, I need not say more in 
condemnation of the system which ne- 
cessitates such a state of things as that 
just described. Then, Sir, another 
great objection I have to the legacy 
duty as now levied is that it is inquisi- 
torial in its character, and that in the 
very worst sense. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary to make frequent inquiries, or 
the duty would be forgotten or alto- 
gether lost, as it nevertheless very often 
is. Is it a rational thing that a hus- 
band should be receiving letters con- 
tinually, asking if his wife is alive, and 
if not, when she died? Is it a rational 
thing that a child should be inquired 
of in a similar manner about his father, 
or a father about his child? And yet 
all these are evils necessarily attendant 
upon the existing system, or the Reve- 
nue would be defrauded to a much 
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and the question of duty overlooked. 
Is this a tax, I would ask the House, 
which ought to be maintained in its 
present form on any other ground than 
necessity, or unless that necessity can- 
not by some means be averted? Then, 
another objection to the legacy duty is 
that it is so nearly allied to the probate 
duty. Probate duty is barely paid be- 
fore the taxpayer is reminded by the 
missives from Somerset House, to which 
I have already referred, that legacy 
duty is also to be paid. The taxpayer, 
in many cases, not unnaturally thinks 
that a double tax is being imposed upon 
him, and that, having paid probate 
duty, legacy duty should not be de- 
manded. Both should, in my opinion, 
be reformed out of existence, and one 
simple amalgamated tax levied in 
substitution for them. There are two 
obstacles, and only two at present, in 
the way of this amalgamation, and 
these are the difference between the 
probate and administration duties, to 
which I have fully referred, and the 
consanguinity rates, to which I have 
also just called attention. Neither of 
these anomalies are indigenous to the 
respective taxes—in each case the tax 
was imposed without these anomalies. 
The varying rates were first imposed, 
as I have shown, at a recent period; 
and in the absence of any information 
as to the grounds upon which they 
were imposed, I think it may be fairly 
assumed that the necessities of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of that 
day—Mr. Pitt—influenced him. The 
tax seemed capable of increasing to 
meet the requirements of the times 
without offending anyone. The prin- 
ciple upon which it seems to have been 
imposed was that of expediency. No one 
objected probably then, and probably 
no one would object now, to receive a 
heavy legacy, perhaps unexpectedly, 
from a distant relative or from a 
stranger, merely saddled with the re- 
sponsibility of paying 10 per cent 
duty on it. A close examination, I 
think, Sir, of the various changes 
that have been made in the legacy 
duties clearly shows the spirit in which 
these varying rates have been imposed ; 
but I think the House will agree with 
me that an unsound principle cannot be 
rendered sound, or an unjust tax made 
a just one, because it was found expe- 
dient during the time of our Continental 
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Wars to levy it. The consanguinity 
rates occasion many anomalies. The 
child of the millionaire pays 1 per cent— 
the orphan nephew of a struggling me- 
chanic is called upon to pay 3 per cent; 
aunts and uncles are charged 10 per 
cent upon bequests from nephews and 
nieces—nephews and nieces pay 3 per 
cent upon what they receive from 
uncles. An adopted child, or aged de- 
pendent, pays 10 per cent, whilst a 
wealthy father succeeds to a son, or vice 
versé, and pays 1 per cent. A man 
leaves property to his wife’s relatives, 
and they pay 10 per cent—another man 
takes a bequest from his wife’s relatives, 
and pays at the rate of 1 percent. A 
man’s wife’s sister is his sister-in-law, 
and, as we know from frequent debates 
in this House, he cannot legally marry 
her. Notwithstanding this, we know 
that the law! is frequently disregarded, 
and when the husband dies, the widow, 
his second wife is charged 10 per cent 
upon the property she acquires from 
him. On the other hand, the wife—the 
sister-in-law dies, and the husband pays 
duty on her property at 3 per cent only. A 
man givesto his father’s widow—his step- 
mother—a legacy, and she is subjected 
to 1 per cent duty—a stepmother gives 
a legacy to her stepson, and he is sub- 
jected toa duty of 10 per cent. Two 
sisters may take legacies out of the same 
fund, and payable at the same time, and 
one becomes subjected to 3 per cent, 
and the other to 10 per cent legacy 
duty. Thus, a testator gives his per- 
sonal estate to his widow for life, and, 
at her death, one-half to one of his 
nieces, and the other half as his widow 
may appoint. The widow appoints ac- 
cordingly to the other niece of the tes- 
tator, the sister of the legatee—the one 
sister pays 10 per cent, the other 3 per 
cent. Can any good reason be assigned 
for any one of these anomalies? Is it 
rational that such an anomalous system 
should be permitted to continue? And 
these, Sir, are but a few examples. I 
could multiply them almost indefinitely ; 
but these are sufficient to illustrate the 
absurdities and vagaries of the existing 
law, and the desirability of its being 
radically reformed. There is another 
and more painful aspect in which the 
consanguinity rates of legacy duty must 
be noticed. I refer to that connected 
with illegitimacy. How many are there 
of both sexes, who have attained man- 
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hood and womanhood, and probably 
would have descended to the grave in 
that happy ignorance which in such 
cases may surely be said to be bliss, but 
for this inquisitorial tax? Nearly every- 
one knows in his own experience of at 
least one such case. In my experience, 
I regret to say, I have known several. 
Many years ago, two ladies, who had 
attained womanhood, the daughters of a 
leading retired surgeon, were told by 
their professional adviser that they must 
pay 10 per cent legacy duty upon their 
father’s estate. They were, in the first 
place, incredulous; afterwards, indig- 
nant. Of course, the duty was paid 
eventually, but they ceased to employ 
their old and trusted professonial adviser ; 
and the knowledge that they had just 
acquired embittered their remaining 
days and hastened their deaths, which 
occurred soon afterwards. Another case, 
was that of a married woman, who was 
supposed to be the legitimate child of 
her father, but who, upon his death, 
had the unwelcome truth forced upon 
herself and her husband, and the result 
did not contribute to their future hap- 
piness. Since my Notice appeared upon 
the Order Book of the House, I have 
received a short communication from a 
sufferer, which I will take the liberty of 
reading. It is in these terms :— 


‘* Sir,—I am glad to find from the newspape1s 
that you are going to bring forward the legacy 
and probate duty question. I was, I consider, 
unjustly charged with 10 per cent duty, when 
my father died, whilst my brothers and sisters 
were charged 1 per cent only. I have been 
discarded and insulted by them ever since they 
became aware of my illegitimacy, which only 
became known to them since my father’s death. 
I hope some good change will be done by youas 
to this unjust duty.—Yours, &c., A SuFFERER. 
P.S.—I hear the law of Scotland is different 
after the parents are married.” 


Now, Sir, I could multiply cases of this 
kind; but I will content myself with this 
general observation, that the unfortunate 
results to which I have referred are at- 
tributable, solely and entirely, to the 
consanguinity rates upon legacies, and 
that these cases afford, in my opinion, a 
strong additional reason for their total 
and entire abolition. One peculiar fea- 
ture of the consanguinity rates is, that 
they exist only with respect to the legacy 
duties, and their sister rate, the tax 
upon successions. If the principle in- 


volved in*these rates is right it ought to 
be extended. A man upon the marriage 
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of two children—one legitimate and the 
other illegitimate—makes a settlement 
upon both. Each is subject to the same 
rate of stamp duty ; if he dies, both are 
subject to the same rate of probate or 
administration duty; but when a stage 
further is reached, and the legacy duty 
is payable, then one pays 1 per cent, 
and the other 10 per cent. Conveyances 
are dealt with in the same way precisely. 
Everything, in short, that is subject to 
stamp duty is assessed upon equal rates, 
regardless of consanguinity, except the 
legacy and succession duties, and these, 
I submit, ought to follow the general 
rule, and ought to be charged upon all 
persons alike. One objection has been 
advanced to my proposal as to levying a 
combined duty, and that is, that widows 
would be brought into the tax; but I 
would point out to the House that widows 
are not now exempt as widows, but 
merely as the widows of donors, and I can 
see no reason why this exemption should 
exist even under such circumstances. 
A widow pays the same probate or ad- 
ministration duty as other persons; she 
pays the same income tax upon the in- 
come of any fund that may be left to her 
by her husband or anyone else, and why 
should she not pay the same rate of 
legacy duty? Moreover, if my sugges- 
tion of a combined duty be adopted, it 
would really not impose any very sub- 
stantial burden even upon the widow. 
If the estate be a small one—say £100 
in the case of an intestacy—the adminis- 
tration duty is 44 per cent. The com- 
bined duty I propose should be levied is 
4 per cent only, and in such a case 
the widow would be a gainer. In the 
case of a will she would pay a little ad- 
ditional tax. In the event of a life in- 
terest, the additional duty would be very 
inconsiderable, and the children who 
succeeded her would, in fact, be gainers. 
Legacies coming to a widow from any 
other source than from her own husband 
are now liable to the ordinary duty ; and 
I would only say, in reference to the ex- 
emptions now extended to widows, that 
exemptions of every kind are, as a rule, 
bad and indefensible. Looking then, Sir, 
at all the circumstances of the case, I 
think the objection as to widows being 
taxed in future fails equally with the 
other objections to which I have referred, 
and I think the legacy duties should be 
reformed in this as in the other respects 
to which I have called attention. Well, 
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Sir, if I have established my premises 
—namely, that in lieu of probate or ad- 
ministration duty, one uniform charge 
should be imposed upon the estate of 
every deceased person, and if the House 
agrees with me that the differential 
rates of duty upon benefits under wills 
or intestacies should be abolished, then 
I am brought to my third proposition— 
namely, that these duties should be 
amalgamated, and that there should be 
levied one duty only at one uniform rate 
upon the personal estate of every de- 
ceased person. Proposing, as I do, to 
abolish all the existing probate, admi- 
nistration, and legacy duties, it occurs 
to me that many modes of supplying 
their place are practicable and simple. I 
will, however, sketch one, in order to 
show how comparatively easy it is to 
supply the place of what I propose to 
abolish. In Scotland and in Ireland an 
inventory is now recorded at the time of 
taking out probate or administration. I 
would make such an inventory the basis 
for the new tax throughout the United 
Kingdom. Let the inventory be first 
tendered as an account, either at Somer- 
set House or to an officer appointed by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue at 
each district registry of the Court of 
Probate, and let him examine it or com- 
pare it with the proper valuations of fur- 
niture and other like effects, and with 
the proper certificates of the value of 
shares, stocks, &c.; and having satisfied 
himself of the accuracy of the inventory, 
let him then certify the amount of duty. 
Such inventory should, in my opinion, 
form an integral portion of the probate 
or letters of administration, and any 
persons owing moneys to or holding 
moneys or effects of the deceased should 
only pay over or deliver the same upon 
ascertaining that it is included at its 
proper amount in the certified inventory. 
A precedent for this principle is to be 
found in the 47th section of the 48th 
Geo. III., and it would, in a slightly ex- 
tended form, apply to a case of this 
kind. Then the situation of the pro- 
end ought; alone to regulate its lia- 
ility to duty, and accordingly an estate 
should not be taxed, as it often is now, 
both in Australia, for instance, and in 
this country, upon the same item. In 
the event of any item being omitted, an 
eik, or additional inventory, might be 
recorded, and further stamp duty paid. 
A slight mistake in the original inven- 
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tory might be corrected by a certificate 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
upon their being satisfied that the error 
arose from a mistake. I do not wish, 
Sir, that by my proposal the amount de- 
rived from the probate and legacy duties 
should either be increased or diminished. 
My Resolution does not contemplate any 
direct increase or remission of taxation ; 
but I am satisfied that there would be a 
great individual gain by reducing the 
cost necessarily incurred, not merely by. 
the taxpayer, but also by the Exchequer. 
The cost of coliecting the duty would be 
very much diminished, and the official 
staff at Somerset House reduced. It ap- 
pears, as I have already mentioned, that 
there are nearly 150 officials, at a cost of 
from £40,000 to £50,000, employed in 
the Legacy Duty Department at Somer- 
set House. I have no accurate or pre- 
cise information as to the number of 
those who are engaged upon the old 
accounts, and in assessing and collecting 
the old duties; but I have reason to be- 
lieve that at least three-fourths of the 
whole is to be attributed to the old ac- 
counts, the whole of which would in 
time be got rid of. If the present sys- 
tem continues, the expense now being 
incurred must be perpetually increasing ; 
but, on the other hand, if my system be 
adopted, the present staff would be re- 
quired for a time to collect the old duties, 
and as the present officials retire upon 
their pensions or superannuated allow- 
ances, it would be unnecessary to fill up 
their vacancies. In this way a consider- 
able saving would eventually be effected. 
One objection has been alleged to my 
proposal, and that is, that the change 
might throw all the duty upon the resi- 
duary legatee; but I contend this would 
not necessarily follow—the testator might 
either give his own directions, as he now 
gives directions whether the legacy is to 
be paid free from duty or not, or the law 
might itself enact that, as in cases of in- 
testacy, there is a distribution of the in- 

testate estate, so under wills each bene- 

ficiary should bear an aliquot share of 
the original stamp duty. With regard 
to the mode of collection, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Forfarshire suggested 
that the tax should be collected as the 
legacy duty now is, but that, I submit, 

would only remove one of the present 
inconveniences, and would perpetuate 
delay in collection. Indeed, as regards 

the probate duty, it would in many cases 
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cause that to be deferred which is now 
generally paid almost immediately after 
the testator’sdeath. The objects I have 
in view are very plain and precise. In 
the first place, I desire to simplify the 
present complex system; secondly, to 
have one equal charge upon all personal 
property alike; thirdly, to make the 
payment fixed and certain; and, fourthly, 
to encourage the payment at an early 
date and in one sum by an equitable 
and liberal scale of discount or rebate. 
Facilities might be given to executors 
and administrators, who frequently ex- 
perience difficulty in obtaining the 
means for paying probate or adminis- 
tration duty. Indeed, it not unfre- 
quently is necessary for the solicitor to 
advance the amount himself for a time. 
Now, if the Legacy Duty Department 
were empowered to issue, with a certifi- 
cate of the amount of duty payable, an 
authority for payment of it, either by 
the Bank of England, where the de- 
ceased was possessed of Government 
Stock or Funds, or by any bank holding 
money belonging to deceased, or any 
insurance company, or to anyone in pos- 
session of the personal estate of the de- 
ceased, the payment would be very 
greatly facilitated, and an inconvenience 
now very frequently experienced in 
practice would be entirely removed. 
My proposal involves no change of the 
law other than the repeal of the exist- 
ing probate and legacy duty rates ex- 
cept one or two trifling ones. First, an 
alteration of the Succession Duty Act as 
regards leaseholds, which are now in an 
anomalous position, being subject to 
probate duty in the first instance, and to 
succession duty afterwards. I think 
these should be made either one or the 
other, and I would let them revert to 
the position in which they stood before 
the Succession Duty Act of 1853, and 
treat them altogether as personalty and 
subject to my proposed combined duty. 
In the next place, it would be necessary 
to repeal so much of the Act 45 Geo, III. 
cap. 28, section 4, and thereupon real 
estate directed to be sold, and legacies 
charged upon real estate, would fall 
under the Succession Duty Acts. These 
two changes would simplify the existing 
system, and I believe in no other way 
would my Resolution affect the laws re- 
lating to real estate. I do not, as I 


have already said, advance any plea for 
remission of taxation. 


I propose, in 
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fact, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should realize as much under my 
proposed system as he would do under 
the existing system. Now, the probate 
and legacy duties, taking 1877-8 as a 
basis—for I have not been able to pro- 
cure precisely accurate returns for the 
last year—may, for 1878-9, be esti- 
mated at £4,789,724. The capital 
upon which probate or administration 
duty was paid in 1878-9 was, roundly, 
£138,000,000, and duty at 4 per 
cent upon this sum would produce 
£5,520,000, showing a surplus over the 
probate and legacy duties upon the last 
year of £720,000. Under the existing 
system the legacy duty upon wills 
proved during the current year may 
become payable at any time over the 
next 50 or 60 years. Should my pro- 
posed system be adopted, every tax 
would be paid once for all; and hence 
there would be no doubt or suspense, as 
there is at the present time. I have 
been unable to procure details of pay- 
ments of legacy duty during the last 
two years, distinguishing the amounts 
paid under old and under recent wills, 
owing to the cost and delay that would 
have been occasioned by making such a 
Return. During the first collection of 
the combined duty, large sums would 
still be coming in in respect of legacy 
duties under old wills, and at a low esti- 
mate, in the absence of precise data, 
I estimate that that would realize 
at least half the annual sum paid 
during the preceding year — namely, 
£1,500,000, and this would continue, 
although of a gradually diminishing 
amount, which would form no despi- 
cable item in the Budget of Ways and 
Means for many years to come. Now, 
Sir, a surplus of £750,000 from the 
proposed direct tax of 4 per cent, to- 
gether with £1,500,000 for duties under 
old wills, would make £2,250,000—a 
sum which, I venture to think, ought to 
have some considerable attraction for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer, especially in these times. 
There would be no actual addition to the 
taxation upon the people, but merely a re- 
arrangement of duties, and making im- 
mediate instead of deferred payments, 
for which the taxpayer would have an 
equivalent in an immense saving of cost 
and vexation and risk and loss. These 
5,000 voluminous registers, of which we 
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would not be increased, as they neces- 
sarily would under the existing system ; 
the staff, also, instead of increasing, 
would be gradually diminished, and 
great saving would be effected, economy 
of collection would be combined with an 
increased Revenue; and all this would 
be attended by a certainty of assessment 
and saving of great expense by the 
sweeping away of vexatious regulations. 
There would be no very great increase 
in the taxation of any class, and even 
the class paying 1 per cent would not 
find the amount payable by them very 
much increased. At present the pro- 
bate duty varies from 14 to 3 per cent, 
and the average may be taken at 2 per 
cent. Administration duty varies from 
2} to 4 per cent, and the average may 
be taken at about 3 per cent ; so that even 
the most privileged class, who are now 
subject to legacy duty at 1 per cent only, 
pay, including probate duty, 3 per cent, 
and, including administration duty, about 
4 percent. All other payers of higher 
rates, as a rule, would gain by what I 
suggest; and, generally speaking, I 
cannot doubt that the change would be 
of the greatest possible advantage alike 
to the taxpayer andthe nation. Another 
advantage, and it is the only other one 
I shall venture to mention, is the elas- 
ticity of the system I propose, as com- 
pared with the existing system. Since 
1815 the probate and legacy duties have 
practically been incapable of expansion 
or contraction. Under my system they 
would be capable of increase to meet 
the exigencies of the State, and I can 
conceive no reason why, whilst the 
Income Tax is being increased, some 
increase should not be made upon the 
probate and legacy duties. On the other 
hand, should the good time coming ever 
arrive when we shall again witness a 
remission of taxation, then the probate 
and legacy duties could be diminished 
in their due proportion. On every 
ground, I feel that I may safely urge 
the adoption of my Resolution upon the 
House, satisfied as I am that it will be 
to the benefit of all parties. Before I 
sit down, Sir, I must refer to the Amend- 
ments that have been placed upon the 
Paper. The first is that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory), who proposes to re-consider 
and revise the progressive rates of pro- 
bate and administration duty, and to 
give greater facilities for assessment and 
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settlement of legacy and succession duties 
upon future or contingent events, and 
for the relief of executors, administra- 
tors, and trustees, in respect of the same. 
Now, Sir, I venture to think that my 
hon. Friend will find it impossible so to 
deal with future or contingent events ; 
and if he goes into the matter fully, I 
believe he will arrive at the same con- 
clusion that I have, and will find that 
his object cannot be better effected than 
by the adoption of the system suggested 
in my Resolution. Under these cireum- 
stances, I confidently hope that I may 
rely upon having my hon. Friend’s sup- . 
port. There only remains the Amend- 
ment of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), which he 
proposes to make to my Resolution. 
This proposition involves a new prin- 
ciple, upon which, as I have already 
said, there would be a great diversity of 
opinion on both sides of the House. 
My proposition involves no new prin- 
ciple, and, therefore, I am reluctantly 
compelled to ask my right hon. Friend 
not to press the addition of which he has 
given Notice. I merely propose to com- 
bine certain existing duties, and I do 
not think this at all warrants the intro- 
duction of the larger question as to the 
taxation to be imposed upon real estate. 
I now beg to move, Sir, the Resolution 
of which I have given Notice. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that in lieu of Probate and Adminis- 
tration Duty, which is now payable according 
to unequal rates, upon the personal estate of de- 
ceased persons, and in lieu of Legacy Duty, 
which is now payable at various rates and 
various times in respect of each separate gift by 
will, and each separate share of an intestate’s 
estate, one Duty only should be levied, at a uni- 
form rate, upon the value of the personal estate 
of every deceased person.’’—(IMr. Dodds.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: Sir, my hon. 
Friend has dealt so exhaustively and so 
ably with the matter before the House in 
the speech which he has just delivered, 
that I shall not detain the House but for 
a few minutesin supporting the Resolu- 
tion. I wish especially to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to how 
hardly these probate duties fall upon 
small estates, not only in respect of the 
large amount of duty charged on these 
estates, but in the form of legal ex- 
penses caused by this-duty. A Return 
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placed before this House at the begin- 
ning of last Session showed that the 
total number of estates dealt with during 
the year 1877-8 was 40,906. Of that 
number 13,749, orone-third, were estates 
under £300 each, and the total amount 
of duty levied on them was £48,831. 
Now, the average amount of duty paid 
by these small estates, I find, was almost 
2 per cent on the whole. The same 
Return shows that estates of £30,000 
each and upwards paid only something 
less than 14 per cent. But to these per 
centages must be added the charge on 
the estates caused by the duty. I find 
that the average sum paid by the estates 
under £300 was no more than £3 10s. 
each; but anyone who has any experi- 
ence of the expenses in such matters, 
will be of opinion that the legal ex- 
penses involved by the payment of this 
£3 10s. were very likely nearly twice 
that amount. Therefore, it will be seen 
that these small estates had to pay 2 per 
cent probate duty, and further legal ex- 
penses of between 2 and 4 per cent in 
making up the statements required with 
the payment of the duty. The hon. 
Member who has just addressed the 
House has referred to the large expen- 
diture which might be saved at Somer- 
set House if these duties were simplified. 
I venture to suggest to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in dealing with this 
subject, that estates under £300 might 
be altogether exempted from duty. I 
venture to think that in so doing the 
Revenue would suffer very little loss, 
because, as I have already mentioned, 
one-third of the whole of the estates 
consists of the smaller estates under 
£300, and these must necessarily involve 
a very large proportion of the work at 
Somerset House. I think that estates 
of deceased persons of less than £300 
per annum might fairly be considered 
to correspond with an income of £150 
a-year, and ought to be exempted 
from probate duty, as the small. in- 
comes are exempted from Income Tax. 
For reasons of economy as well as 
of equality, I hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider the propriety of 
exempting estates under £300. I hope 
that the very able and lucid speech which 
my hon. Friend has addressed to the 
House will be productive of a very satis- 
factory division, should one be neces- 
sary, and that the House will, by a 
large majority, strengthen the hands 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
dealing with this subject in his next 
year’s Budget. 

Mr. GREGORY, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘expedient” to the end of the 
Motion, in order to insert the words— 


“To reconsider and revise the progressive 
rates of Probate and Administration Duty, and 
to afford greater facilities for the assessment and 
settlement of Legacy and Sucession Duties upon 
future or contingent events, and for the relief 
of executors, administrators, and trustees in re- 
spect of the same ; ”’ 


said, he concurred with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) so far as 
progressive rates were concerned; they 
were unequal in their operation, and 
objectionable in their assessment, large 
estates paying less in proportion than 
small ones; but his hon. Friend went 
further than this, and proposed to as- 
similate the duties on probates and ad- 
ministrations. He, on the other hand, 
thought there should be some difference 
between the two. The making of a will 
was an imperative duty; and if a man 
choose to leave his property to the dis- 
position ofthe law, he didnotsee why those 
who benefited by the administration of 
the law should not pay something for it. 
Withregardtolegacies, the proposal of his 
hon. Friend amounted to this—he would 
equalize the duties on all legacies, and 
charge the whole duty on the general 
estate. All parties were to be assessed 
to the same duty in respect of the boun- 
ties they took under a will, but he 
thought it was a natural and just princi- 
ple to regulate the duty according to the 
consanguinity of the beneficiary. His 
hon. Friend was driven to this dilemma, 
either to charge the whole duty on the 
residuary estate, or to apportion it 
among the legatees. As to the propo- 
sition that a testator himself should re- 
gulate the portion of duty to be paid by 
each legatee, it would impose a duty on 
a testator which would very seldom be 
performed ; but he thought that further 
facilities should be afforded for the pay- 
ment of legacy duties and for dis- 
charging executors and trustees in all 
cases in which one party was entitled 
for life and another in remainder. It 
might be said that in cases where the 
duties would be assessed at different 
rates, some hardship would accrue to 
the remainderman in the duty being 
levied on the whole legacy in the first 
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instance, but he believed that this would 
be so small in effect as to be inappre- 

-ciable. Again, he thought, executors or 
trustees should have the power of giving 
notice to the Inland Revenue Office that 
they were about to distribute the funds 
in their hands, and require the Office if 
they had any claim upon such funds, 
to make it within a limited time, and if 
the Office didnotmakesuchclaim, thatthe 
trustees orexecutorsshould be discharged. 
Again, with regard to succession duties, 
a case had occurred in which the 
trustees had elected to pay the succes- 
sion duties by instalments, but, unfor- 
tunately, one of them forgot to pay the 
last instalment. The thing was undis- 
covered for years; but when the owner 
came into succession, he was called upon 
to pay all the instalments with interest 
at 4 per cent for 14 years. Ina case of 
that kind, he thought that the principal 
alone ought to be recoverable. If the 
changes he had suggested were made, he 
did not think any more was required. 
He begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he agreed with his 
hon. Friend that, on the whole, the 
present law worked very well, and was 
a just law. It was a law which pre- 
vailed in all civilized States, and was 
first adopted in this country under 
William IIT., when it was brought from 
Holland. In 1780, the tax was simply 
1 per cent upon legacies above £100; 
in 1783, it was increased to 2 per cent ; 
and in 1789, to 3 per cent. In 1796, a 
proposition was brought before the 
House to increase the duties; and a very 
long debate followed. On a division, as 
to whether real estate should be brought 
under the same rule as personal estate, 
the numbers were equal, and the 
Speaker gave his casting-vote against 
the proposition, so that there might be 
further time for consideration, and the 
subject dropped. In 1805, differential 
duties were introduced ; and in 1815, it 
was established that children who had 
a natural claim should pay a smaller 
amount than those who had not the 
same natural claim. It was manifestly 
unjust, that those who had a natural right 
to be maintained should pay the same 
duty as those who had no such right. 
The argument in the case of the pro- 
bate and succession duties were similar. 
Again, it might be argued, that if too 
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large a duty were imposed on children, 
who were the immediate objects of the 
testator’s bounty and care, parents would 
be induced to make provision for them be- 
fore death, and would thereby evade pay- 
ment of the percentage to the State. Asa 
matter of fact, that happened rather fre- 
quently, even with the existing low duties. 
He believed that the legacy duty could 
not be increased without detriment to 
the State, and that, as it stood, it was 
based on fair principles, of which the 
advantages outweighed those of the 
fixed duty which had been suggested. 
No doubt, the present system caused 
considerable expense ; but he had never 
heard of any injustice done in the whole 
great establishment of Somerset House. 
He believed the differential duty was 
better for the public than a fixed duty 
would be, inasmuch as it did not offer 
any temptations to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to levy those increases which 
the hon. Member seemed to think de- 
sirable. The total value of personal 
property had largely increased of late 
years, till it now amounted to 80 per 
cent of the whole. That was a circum- 
stance which seemed to have escaped 
the attention of the hon. Member for 
Stockton (Mr. Dodds). It was surprising 
that only the remaining 20 per cent was 
liable to contribute to local taxation. 
That fact was an answer to many of the 
arguments they had heard; and, taking 
it together with other facts, he had no 
difficulty in giving his vote against the 
Resolution. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ expedient’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ to reconsider and revise the progressive 
rates of Probate and Administration Duty, and 
to afford greater facilities for the assessment 
and settlement of Legacy and Succession Duties 
upon future or contingent events, and for the 
relief of executors, administrators, and trustees 
in respect of the same.” —(Mr. Gregory.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to say 
a very few words with regard to the 
Notice which he had placed on the 
Paper, and which was as follows :— 

“To move to add to Mr. Dodd’s Motion— 


‘and that with respect to the Probate, Legacy 
and Succession Duties real estate should be 





placed on the same footing as personal estate.’ ’ 
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The first remark he would make was to 
to express his surprise at the total in- 
consistency between our practice in re- 
gard to these duties and our practice 
with regard to other taxation. With 
regard to other taxation there was a 
practice, which he very much regretted 
to see, of exempting the lower portion 
of the middle classes from taxation. 
This practice was, he considered, car- 
ried very much further than the benefit 
of the State justified. The principle 
adopted in the case of the Income Tax 
was directly opposite to the principle 
which they were now discussing with 
regard to the duties touched upon in 
the Motion. There was another singu- 
larity with regard to the succession 
duties, and that was that no defence of 
any kind, good, bad, or indifferent, had 
ever been made from the Treasury 
Bench by any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of the anomalies or inequalities so 
ably pointed out by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds). 
There had been some defences made from 
time to time by some independent Gen- 
tlemen; but it was a remarkable thing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking with authority, had never been 
able to defend these duties. It appeared 
to him that it was utterly impossible to 
justify the taxing of small successions 
at a higher rate than large ones, and 
the taxing of testate and intestate estates 
at different charges, and the taxing of 
real estate where it was used for the 
purposes of trade, whilst, where it was 
not used for the purposes of trade it got 
off scot free. These anomalies and in- 
equalities in the present system had not 
only been frequently pointed out, but 
they had been proved to demonstration 
time and again in that House. To his 
mind, it was most surprising that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ever 
had the courage to grapple with this 
matter; and the more especially so be- 
cause it was perfectly evident that any 
honest, logical attempt to remove these 
anomalies and put on a uniform duty, as 
proposed by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stockton, would add, he believed, 
something like £1,000,000 sterling to 
the Revenue of the country. The pre- 
sent system appeared to him to be radi- 
cally defective, and he thought it was 
no use attempting to patch it up in the 
manner proposed by the hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory). He 
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should, therefore, give his support to 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stockton. But he was most 
desirous of saying that he did not 
think the House of Commons would be 
satisfied with stopping here. He claimed, 
in the interests of justice, that real 
heritable property should be placed on 
precisely the same footing, with regard 
to these duties, as property which was 
moveable. He was afraid that the coun- 
try—the electors—were not sufficiently 
aware of the gross inequality of the 
law in this respect. He had an abstract 
of the Parliamentary Return, issued in 
February, 1878, for the year 1876-7, 
from which he found that on personal 
or moveable estates the probate or in- 
ventory duty was £2,260,176, and legacy 
duty £2,846,054, making together 
£5,107,130; whilst the succession duty 
on real or heritable estates was only 
£849,340, making a difference of 
£4,257,700. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich calculated, 
some years ago, that if the real property 
were taxed it would add £2,000,000 to 
the Exchequer; but the Conservative 
Party insisted that it would involve a 
tax of a much greater extent, and Lord 
Cairns said that the landed property of 
the country, if that alteration were 
made, would pay £8,000,000 a-year. 
He had gone into a calculation himself, 
but, at that late hour of the night, would 
not trouble the House with it. It would 
be sufficient for him to say that he 
thought any person who had studied 
this subject thoroughly must come to 
the conclusion that the exemption of 
landed property from these duties cost 
the country not less than £4,000,000 
a-year. He had never been able to see 
why they should not be placed on the 
same footing, and every great financial 
authority, who had written and spoken 
on this subject, took the same view. 
Many years ago, Mr. Gwynne, the 
Comptroller of the Duties, addressing 
the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, 
said— 

‘‘Ttis a matter of surprise that the legacy 
and probate duties have not yet been extended 
to real as well as personal estate. Clearly, there 
is no distinction between them which on any 
sound principle of finance should exempt one 
description of property and not the other.” 


In Mr. M‘Culloch’s article on taxation 
in The Edinburgh Review for 1860, he 
read as follows :— 
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“We cannot but think that the mode of 
charging the duty (meaning the three duties 
before specified), as well as the duty itself, 
should be identical on all parts of property; 
and that if an individual succeed to an estate or 
other real property which would sell for a cer- 
tain sum, the duty should be imposed on that 
amount. This would be a plain and, apparently, 
an equitable proceeding; for it is not easy to 
see why one variety of property should be dealt 
with in one way, and another in a different way. 

. .. The result of the present system of as- 

sessing the tax on real property is such that it 
is not supposed to yield a third part of what it 
would yield were it assessed in the same way 
that it is assessed on money and other personal 
property. It would require very conclusive 
reasons to justify a distinction of this sort, 
and, as we have seen, none such really exist. 
The sooner, therefore, that this discrepancy is 
terminated, and the duty assessed in the same 
way on all descriptions of property, the better 
it will be for all parties. Anything like even 
the appearance of favouritism in taxation should 
be carefully guarded against. It is uniformly 
productive of the worst results, and is especially 
objectionable when, as in the present case, it is 
manifested on the side of the richer and more 
powerful classes.”’ 
Now, the only argument he had heard 
against the taxation of real and personal 
property was the old theory of peculiar 
burdens on the land of the country. As 
a landowner himself, he denied that 
theory, and he felt persuaded the time 
would come when the House would have 
to free itself from the charge that the 
landowners took very good care of them- 
selves in the matter of the succession 
duties. [‘‘Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Gentlemen 
cried ‘‘ Oh, oh!” but he wished to re- 
mind them that the Land Tax was 
based on a valuation made some 200 
years ago which now was merely no- 
minal. He entirely agreed with his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down (Mr. 
Goldney) in what he said about Cor- 
porations. He could see no reason why 
Corporations should be exempted. This 
subject was occupying more attention 
than many hon. Gentlemen believed, 
and he himself had presented several 
Petitions, very much to his surprise, in 
favour of this Motion. He thought that 
the Government had now an excellent 
opportunity, before the Budget of next 
year, of allaying the feeling of discon- 
tent which existed, and, at the same 
time, adding a very considerable amount 
to the national Exchequer. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Amendment, or rather 
rider, which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
had placed upon the Paper was not 
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before the House, and the few observa- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made showed that they were not to 
be called upon on that occasion to dis- 
cuss that Amendment. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had exercised a 
wise discretion in not inviting them to 
enter upon so large and difficult a discus- 
sion as that which would have been 
raised if the House had been asked to 
consider the Amendment. He protested 
against some of the assumptions which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made, 
and he thought that if the question were 
argued out, it would be easy to adduce 
very good arguments against the doc- 
trine of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
real estate should be taxed as regarded 
legacy duty upon the same footing as 
personal estate. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given an inadequate view 
of the difference between the burdens 
which fell upon real estate and upon 
personal estate. He thought that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would analyze his 
estimate of the value of real property, 
and correct it by deducting charges in 
the nature of mortgages und other 
charges, he would find that that value 
was not as large when compared with 
the wealth of the country as he would 
have the House believe. He, however, 
proposed to confine his observations to 
the question raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), 
and to treat his Motion from a purely 
practical point of view. He understood 
that the object of his hon. Friend: was 
to bring to the cognizance of the House 
the anomalies which undoubtedly ex- 
isted in the present system under which 
probate and legacy duty upon personal 
property was levied. The charges which 
the hon. Gentleman brought against that 
system were three—namely, that the 
smaller estates were charged with the 
highest rate of duty, that the scale of 
assessment proceeded by jumps, instead 
of by regular percentage, and that an 
objectionable difference was made be- 
tween the charges on testate and intes- 
tate estates. In the justice of the first of 
these complaints he entirely concurred, 
it being perfectly clear that the scale as it 
stood at present bore more heavily upon 
the smaller estates than upon the larger. 
This was a matter which called for at- 
tention, and, at the proper time, for 
remedy. As to his hon. Friend’s second 
charge, he thought it would be far more 
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convenient that the scale should be in 
the nature of a scale by steps, than in 
the nature of a percentage duty, because 
of the great difficulty that there would 
be in assessing the duty by percentage 
if stamps were to be used for the pur- 
pose. It would be extremely incon- 
venient to keep stamps of every variety 
necessary to meet the peculiar incidence 
of a strict and accurate percentage duty. 
The hon. Gentleman might say, ‘‘ Why 
should you use stamps? Why should 
you not adopt my principle of having an 
uniform tax to take the place both of 
the probate duty, which is raised by 
stamps, and the legacy duty, which is 
raised by percentage? Why not sub- 
stitute for these two an uniform percent- 
age duty?” But if this suggestion were 
adopted, if the same amount of revenue 
was to be raised, and he assumed that 
that was intended, it would be neces- 
sary to substitute for a tax which was 
levied partially by stamp upon probate, 
and subsequently by percentage upon 
legacy duty, an uniform amount which 
would cover both those charges. This 
would be to place a very heavy charge 
upon successors to property, who prob- 
ably in many cases would not find it 
very convenient to bear it. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the fact that 
it often happened that persons coming 
into property were unable to pay pro- 
bate duty without inconvenience. How 
great, then, would be the inconvenience 
to which they would be subjected sup- 
posing they were compelled to find the 
full amount, as would be the case if 
the hon. Gentleman’s suggestions were 
adopted. And for this reason, that it 
provided a self-acting machinery by 
which the amount of the property was 
ascertained by the probate stamp which 
the person who was entitled to the pro- 
perty was anxious to obtain, and who 
would, therefore, not attempt to evade 
the duty. He thought that it was more 
convenient and more secure for the Re- 
venue, and certainly more convenient 
for the person who had to pay the duty, 
that the duty should be levied partly in 
the form of probate duty, and partly in 
the form of legacy duty. He fully ad- 
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mitted, however, that the scale on which 
the duty was levied should be re-con- 
sidered. But, in re-adjusting the duty, 
he did not think that the proposal of the 
hon. Member would be advantageous, 
either to the Exchequer or to those who 
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had to pay it. The third complaint 
which had been made was that a differ- 
ence was made between the duty on 
intestate estates, and those which were 
bequeathed by will. Upon that sub- 
ject, however, he should wish to reserve 
his opinion. He was by no means pre- 
pared to say that he should not admit 
the force of the argument which had 
been used in reference to it; but, at the 
same time, he did not wish to pledge 
himself to anything until he had given 
further consideration to the matter. In 
order to place the two classes of estates 
upon an equal footing, it would be ne- 
cessary to raise the amount of the duty 
upon testate estates. He admitted that 
these were all matters that required 
consideration, and since last year he had 
given some attention to the subject. The 
hon. Member, however, must admit that 
this was a very difficult question, which 
had been for a number of years under 
consideration by the ablest financiers, 
who, down to the present time, had been 
unable to see their way to a solution of 
the problem. In these circumstances, 
he did not think he was open to any 
serious charge for not having as yet 
succeeded in satisfactorily settling the 
question. Dealing with the subject of 
consanguinity, he must remark that if 
too high a duty were exacted in respect 
of property bequeathed from father to 
son, or from husband to wife, the Re- 
venue would lose largely by means of 
inter vivos arrangements, while a good 
deal of ill-feeling might be roused by 
adopting that course. With regard to 
the subject of the descent of property 
to illegitimate issue, while he admitted 
that many hard cases might result from 
the operation of the present system, he 
doubted whether it would be wise to 
disturb an arrangement which had ex- 
isted for solong. Though he admitted 
the justice of much that had been 
said by the hon. Gentleman, he should 
demur entirely to the acceptance of 
such a proposal as that he had placed 
on the Paper. It would be altoge- 
ther unwise to commit the House to 
such a proposition as that there should 
be an uniform rate of the value of per- 
sonal estate. General questions of taxa- 
tion were open to considerable doubt ; 
but, with regard to this, it was a 
proposal of a different character. It 
asked the House to commit itself to a 
specific plan which he could not admit 
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to be the right, or best plan even, to 
attain that which the hon. Member 
wished, and he, for one, would not agree 
to it. If the House were to pass any 
Resolution at all, he thought the Reso- 
lution as it would stand with the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) would be harm- 
less and, to a certain extent, beneficial. 
He should prefer that no Resolution 
should be passed at all, and that the 
House should be contented with the dis- 
cussion, which had been of a very inte- 
resting and suggestive character; but, 
if a division were taken, he should be 
prepared to negative the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Stockton, and to sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sussex. 

Mr. DODDS said, he had no wish to 
detain the House, but he must beg leave 
to say a few words in reply. With re- 
ference to the remarks of his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Sussex(Mr.Gregory) 
as to the desirability of making a man 
pay for the administration of his estate 
by the law in the event of his dying in- 
testate, he thought the hon. Member 
could scarcely be serious in putting such 
a proposal forward. The Act for the 
distribution of intestate estates imposed 
no duty on the State. The representa- 
tives of the man who died intestate 
were responsible for putting it in opera- 
tion. He could not conceive the smallest 
reason for the differential duty being 
paid on that account. As to the sugges- 
tion about an estate with a life interest 
and remainder over to somebody else, the 
difficulty could be got over in the simplest 
possible way by taking the whole duty 
out of the corpus of the fund, by which 
arrangement everybody would pay 
equally from the commencement. ‘The 
tenant for life would have £100 re- 
duced by 4 per cent, and would re- 
ceive the interest upon 96 per cent. 
Then it was said that the duty would be 
thrown entirely upon the residuary 
legatee, if the testator did not make a 
proper provision for the duty in his will. 
But the hon. Member must know very 
well that a solicitor, in drawing a will, 
always took the instructions as to whe- 
ther duty was to be charged upon a 
particular legacy or not. It was the 
duty of the solicitor to see to that in 
drawing a will; while, in the case of an 

intestacy, the difficulty would not arise, 
because each would take his share out 
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of the portion. Then it was suggested 
that it was very hard to charge interest 
upon the duty, where it had not been 
paid for along time. He quite admitted 
that it did sometimes seem hard, and in 
one case recently, within his own expe- 
rience, where the duty was £1,000, the 
interest was between 20 or 30 per cent 
of that amount. But he could see no 
hardship in the arrangement. The duty 
was due, and if it had been paid, the 
State would have had the benefit of it ; 
while, on the other hand, the person 
having the money, had no doubt been 
making more of it than the 4 per cent 
the State charged him. He must beg 
pardon of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Goldney) for interrupting him. 
He thought the hon. Member was mix- 
ing up the probate and legacy duties. 
The probate duty certainly was brought 
in in 1694; but the legacy duty was not 
imposed till the year 1780, in the time 
of George III. With regard to the case 
of a man selling property, he must re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that there was 
no difference whether a man sold to a 
relative or to a stranger. Therefore, ho 
failed to see any answer to his pro- 
posal in that objection. It must be re- 
membered that he was not suggesting 
for a moment that there should be any 
increase in these duties. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had clearly de- 
fined that ; his proposal simply was that 
the same duty should be levied in a dif- 
ferent form. He thanked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the way in which 
he had accepted some of his proposi- 
tions, and he hoped now that the ques- 
tion was clearly before the House, that 
the Government would take it up another 
year. He might add, as to the difficulty of 
raising money, that if a certificate were 

granted at the Inland Revenue Office of 
the amount payable, and that certificate 

were made a voucher to the insurance 
companies, or the bankers, anyone 

having any part of the estate could 

easily get money. If that was not done, 

then they might make a portion payable 
after a certain time. He had heard no- 

thing during the debate to impair or 

weaken his case, and he must therefore 

ask the opinion of the House upon it, 

feeling quite sure that the time was not 

far distant when his proposition, or 
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something very like it, would be agreed 
to by some Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 
131 : Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 105.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 131; Noes 
24: Majority 107.—(Div. List, No. 106.) 


" Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is expedient to reconsider and revise the pro- 
gressive rates of Probate and Administration 
Duty, and to afford greater facilities for the 
assessment and settlement of Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duties upon future or contingent events, 
and for the relief of executors, administrators, 
and trustees in respect of the same. 
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SUGAR INDUSTRIES. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Select Committee do consist 
of 17 Members.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Mr. ISAAC said, that he should like 
to ask the attention of the House while 
he made a personal explanation on the 
matter, and he trusted no hon. Member 
would object to his doing so. Hewould 
refer to two matters—Ilst, to the debate 
that took place on the 2nd April last, 
on a Motion of his own, in which he 
called the attention of the House to the 
formation of the Select Committees on 
Public Business; and, secondly, to the 
debate raised by the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), on the 
question of the sugar industries. He 
was bound to revert to those two ques- 
tions, for the purpose of showing that 
he had a reasonable, proper, and Consti- 
tutional right to oppose the nomination 
of this Committee of 17 Members, and 
that he did not raise his objections 
for the purpose of obstruction. It had 
been allowed that every hon. Member of 
the House was entitled of right to com- 
ment upon all matters of Public Busi- 
ness that came before it, and he might 
say that, although his name appeared 
in the Division List in support of this 
Committee, he went into that Lobby 
by mistake; but he did not think that it 
was of sufficient importance to go to the 
Table with the Tellers for the purpose 
of rectifying his error. In his own jus- 


tification, he might say that he told the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets of 
his intention to raise an objection to the 
Committee, and that he called his atten- 
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tion to the Standing Order of the 25th 
June, 1852, by which the number of 
Members to be nominated on any Com- 
mittee was limited to 15, unless by special 
consent of the House. So far, he had 
done all that one hon. Member should 
do in giving Notice of his intention to 
object to the Committee. But the names 
did appear on the Paper after he inti- 
mated his intention to object to the 
nomination, and when the names ap- 
peared on the Paper, his objection was 
very much stronger, and in that ob- 
jection he was joined by several hon. 
Members of the House, and a Notice 
of objection by another hon. Member 
appeared on the Papers of the House at 
the same time that his own did. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) put an objection on the 
Paper ; but, for some reason of his own, 
he had withdrawn it. But that did not 
interfere with his (Mr. Isaac’s) objection. 
He entertained a strong opinion with re- 
spect to the number of names submitted 
for nomination on these Committees, 
and he contended that he was within his 
Constitutional right in objecting to the 
Committee consisting of 17 Members. 
In answer to a Question that was put to 
him, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had appealed to him to withdraw his 
opposition. He could not answer the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that even- 
ing, nor could he express his views 
upon the subject on the occasion with- 
out putting the House to great incon- 
venience; but he left it in the hands of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ar- 
range the matter, and had agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that if the number of 
the Committee were limited to 15, he 
would no longer raise an objection. The 
only stipulation he made to that offer 
being that the two names last put on the 
Paper—namely, the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), and the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon), should remain part of the 15. 
He was bound to say that he had heard 
nothing of any kind from the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
with respect to the matter, and in the 
absence of any communication from him 
asking his views, he did not consider 
that he had any right to take notice of 
the agitation made both inside and out- 
side of this House; indeed, to so great 
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that it was even threatened to send a 
deputation to Nottingham, and thus 
induce the working men there to unseat 
him. He was bound to say that he still 
objected to the number of the Committee 
being more than 15, and he thought that, 
in justice to himself and his case, the 
number should be reduced. He made 
those observations in order that hon. 
Members might know the reasons for his 
opposition, and in order that he might not 
be accused of obstruction. In the future, 
it was his intention during the rest of 
the Session to oppose the nomination of 
any Select Committee where the names 
exceeded 15in number. He trusted that 
the explanation he had given would be 
satisfactory to the House. He might 
say that he should not oppose any fur- 
ther delay in the nomination of the 
Committee ; but he hoped that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets would 
meet his objection by reducing the 
number to 15. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he must place 
before the House his version of what 
had taken place, as it differed materially 
from that described by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Isaac). No doubt, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Clackmannan (Mr. Adam) and his 
hon. Colleague (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
were very much obliged to the hon. 
Member for the interest he took in the 
nomination of Select Committees. He 
should not question the right of any 
hon. Member to oppose the names pro- 
posed to be nominated on a Committee. 
But the effect of the opposition of the 
hon. Gentleman had been to prevent 
this matter from coming on at all even 
for discussion. He ventured to think 
that opposition of that sort was unjusti- 
fiable, for the House, having resolved 
upon the Committee, there remained the 
further step to nominate the Members 
to serve on the Committee, and the effect 
of the opposition of the hon. Gentleman 
was to prevent the House from carrying 
out its own Resolution. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he had never asked him 
as to his views upon the matter, and 
that no Question on the subject had 
ever been put to him. The House would, 
no doubt recollect that when he asked a 
Question of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the sub- 
ject, the right hon. Gentleman expressed 
a hope that the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham would withdraw his opposition 
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to the appointment of the Committee. 
He then immediately asked the hon. 
Member whether, after what had been 
said by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he would consent to do so? The 
hon. Member did not pay him even 
the ordinary courtesy of replying to 
his Question, although in the House. 
After that, he did not feel justified in 
again mentioning the matter to him. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated that he 
had originally told him of his intention 
to object to the Committee, on the 
ground of the Standing Orders, unless 
he limited his Committee to 15; but 
after the Committee had been appointed, 
the hon. Gentleman stated to him that 
he had changed his mind and that un- 
less he limited his Committee to 13, he 
should object to it. On further conver- 
sation with him, he (Mr. Ritchie) told 
the hon. Member that the Standing 
Orders permitted 15 Members to be 
nominated, and he (Mr. Ritchie) pro- 
ceeded to obtain the names of hon. 
Members in the usual way. It was 
useless for the hon. Member to come 
forward now to say that he objected to 
17 names; for what he really objected 
to at first was that 15 Members should 
be on the Committee, the other two were 
added after the hon. Member had put his 
Notice of objection on the Paper. In re- 
spect tothe opposition of the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), it was based 
upon a sound and intelligible principle 
—namely, that the Committee ought to 
be strengthened by the addition of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney). He quite agreed that the hon. 
Member for Liskeard ought to be on the 
Committee, and he was sure that that 
hon. Member would acknowledge that 
he was one of the first he had applied 
to, but he was then unwilling to serve. 
It was his great anxiety that the Com- 
mittee should be a strong Commit- 
tee, and when he complied with the 
request of the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, his opposition was immediately 
withdrawn. He hoped that he had now 
satisfied the House that the course he 
had taken was a usualone; but he ven- 
tured to think that the course taken by 
the hon. Member for Nottingham had 
been altogether unusual and unprece- 
dented upon a question of the nomina- 
tion of a Select Committee. If the hon. 
Member had objected in the first 
instance to the Committee being com- 
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posed of more than 15 Members, he 
should have paid every attention to his 
representations ; but as he had now 
obtained the names of hon. Members 
and placed them on the Committee, he 
did not see how he could ask any hon. 
Gentleman to have his name taken off. 
He, therefore, hoped that the House 
would support him in nominating 17 
Members to serve upon the Committee. 
Mr. DILLWYN observed, that he 
placed a Notice upon the Paper with 
reference to the number of this Com- 
mittee, though he could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Isaac) that the Committee should be 
limited to 15. He was opposed to the 
Committee in toto—he did not like it, 
and did not think it would lead to good 
results; but when he saw the names of 
the hon. Members whom it was proposed 
to nominate to serve on the Committee, 
he considered that there was an undue 
gp of Gentlemen likely to be 
iased—not improperly—but still biased 
on the subject, and, therefore, he ob- 
jected to the nomination of the Com- 
mittee. His hon. Friend the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets(Mr. Ritchie) very 
frankly and fairly met his views, and 
named two other Members—the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon). He did not alto- 
gether like the Committee being raised 
from 15 to 17; but still, as his hon. 
Friend had met his views so fairly, he 
did not think he could do otherwise than 
withdraw his opposition, and he, there- 
fore, felt bound now to support the 
nomination of the Committee as he pro- 
posed it. He did not like the Commit- 
tee at all; still, as his hon. Friend 
had done his best to meet his views, he 
should accept what he proposed. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Select Committee to consist of Seventeen 
Members: — Mr. Bourke, Mr. ALExanpER 
Brown, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. Berx, Mr. 
TuorNuILL, Mr. Stewart, Mr. James Corry, 
Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Batrovr, Lord Frepertcx 
Cavenpisu, Sir James M‘Garet-Hoce, Mr, 
Coturns, Mr. Orr Ewine, Mr. Mortey, Mr. 
Onstow, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Rironte:— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


{May 21, 1879} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 21st May, 1879. 


MINUTES.] — Private Bru (by Order) — 
Considered as amended — Lansdowne Road, 
Rathmines, and Rathgar Tramway *. 

Pustic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Entail 
(Scotland) * [193]. 

Second Reading—University Education (Ire- 
land) [183], debate adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (Waterford, &c.) * 
133]. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) *, 
and passed. 


COMMITTEES. 

Ordered, That Committees shall not sit To- 
morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of the 
clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the 
clock, notwithstanding the sitting of the House. 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—<—9o 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Brix 183.] 

(The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. 
Parnell.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue O’7CONOR DON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said : Sir, I do not intend to criticize the 
Amendments that have been put down 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell), the 
hon. Member for the City of Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren), and the two other 
Amendments which amount to a direct 
negative of this Bill; but I would most 
earnestly appeal to the hon. Gentlemen 
who are about to take part in the dis- 
cussion on this measure that they wil] 
confine themselves as much as possible 
to the real principle involved in the Bill 
which I now ask the House to read a 





second time. I make this appeal, espe- 
cially because I am afraid that some of 
the Amendments are of a character that 





might lead us into discussions which I 
should regard as very wide of the real 
objects and intentions of the measure. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy has 
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given Notice of an Amendment which, 
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with all respect to him, I would venture 
to say is one that would be more appro- 
priately made to a Vote in Committee of 
Supply on the question of primary edu- 
cation. Considering the nature of the 
Amendment, I have thought it desirable 
tomake the appeal that, in discussing the 
second reading of the Bill, we should, 
as far as possible, confine ourselves to 
the real subject-matter of the measure. 
The real questions at issue are — Is 
there a want in Ireland of further 
facilities for higher education? If that 
question be answered in the affirma- 
tive —is the mode proposed by this 
Bill for meeting that want one that 
ought to commend itself to the approval 
of the House? If these two questions 
be answered in the affirmative, I do not 
think the House of Commons will be in- 
clined to refuse the necessary amount of 
money for the carrying out of the objects 
of the Bill, and I may say at once that 
it is no essential part of our proposal 
that the money shall come from the fund 
mentioned in the Bill. We have selected 
that particular fund, because it was 
that which was selected by the Govern- 
ment in relation to the measure of last 
year; but if Parliament should think it 
advisable to have recourse to any other 
fund in order to meet the require- 
ments of the measure, there is not the 
slightest objection to such a proposal 
being accepted, and the question whether 
primary education in Ireland is suffi- 
ciently met, and whether the money 
wanted for the purposes of this Bill 
should be provided out of the fund 
which is referred to in the measure, or 
in any other way, are issues entirely 
outside the present question, and ought 
not to be discussed on the second read- 
ing of this Bill. As to the second 
Amendment on the Paper, which is to 
be moved by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Edinburgh, I would 
say afew words. The hon. Gentleman 
is much opposed to this Bill, and he 
says in his Amendment that the measure 
is opposed to the principle of civil and 
religious equality, by proposing to en- 
dow mainly the members of one Church 
and their Colleges with £1,500,000 of 
public money. Well, but I would ask 
the hon. Gentleman what is the present 
state of affairs in Scotland? Are there 
not in that country four Universities 
fairly endowed, and are they not far 
more denominational than the Univer- 
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sity we now propose to establish in 
Ireland? Are not the benefits con- 
ferred by those Universities far more 
for the members of one Church and 
profession, one particular creed, than 
will be the case if this Bill be passed 
into law? [‘*No, no!”] An hon. 
Gentleman behind me says ‘‘No, no.” 
I would ask him, is there not a Chair 
of Theology in each of the Scotch 
Universities, are not the Governing 
Bodies of those Universities largely com- 
posed of Presbyterian clergymen, and 
are they not mainly attended by Presby- 
terian students? If my hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Edinburgh, or 
any other Scotch Member, could point out 
a so-called non-sectarian University in 
Scotland, the chief Professors in which 
were Roman Catholic priests, in which 
University there was a school of Roman 
Catholic theology, and could show that 
such University was attended largely by 
Presbyterian and Protestant students, 
then he might come to this House, 
and say to the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics—‘‘ You have no right to com- 
plain, because you have a Protestant 
University in Dublin, in which there is 
a Chair of Protestant Theology, and a 
College in Belfast to which you can 
send Irish Roman Catholics.” I deny 
that there is anything contrary to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty 
in what we are asking to-day, and assert 
that those who refuse to aid us are act- 
ing contrary to those principles which 
they so loudly profess on so many dif- 
ferent occasions. I have only one word 
more to say, and that is on a topic 
which no doubt will be often raised, and 
that is the objection taken in some 
quarters that we are asking for the 
second reading of this Bill so soon after 
the introduction of the measure. This, 
no doubt, is thought unreasonable, and 
I have seen statements in the papers to 
the effect that we are desirous of rush- 
ing this Bill through the House. At 
the very outset, I wish most distinctly 
to disclaim any wish to take such a 
course. We have no desire whatever 
either to rush the Bill through the House, 
or in any way to shirk the discussion of its 
principles ; and I would venture to add 
that, in proposing the second reading of 
the measure to-day, we are doing nothing 
that is atallunreasonable. I stated the 
other night, in introducing the Bill, that 
I did so in the sincere desire that it might 
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be passed into law this Session as a 
practical measure, and not one to be 
thrown down upon the Table of the 
House for the mere purpose of raising a 
discussion. If it is to be regarded as a 
practical measure, I ask the House what 
other course is open to us than proposing 
the second reading to-day? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen will remember that this is the 
21st of May, and thatin a few days we 
shall adjourn for a fortnight. This 
being so, hon. Members must be aware 
that, in the usual course of procedure, 
it would be impossible, if we were not 
able to take the second reading of 
the Bill to-day, to again submit it to 
the House for at least a month, or about 
the middle of June, and in that case I 
ask what chance should we private 
Members have of passing the Bill this 
year? Therefore, if there be anything 
unreasonable in our seeking to have the 
Bill read a second time to-day, it applies 
to our desire to have it passed at all. 
But even if we desired to rush the Bill 
through the House, it would be im- 
possible to do so. We all know the 
many stages a Bill has to go through 
before it can become law; and even if 
the House were to-day to approve the 
second reading of the measure, and if 
it subsequently should turn out that its 
provisions are such as the majority of 
the House thought they ought not to 
approve, there are many other oppor- 
tunities on which opposition could be 
raised. We appeal to hon. Members to 
allow us to have a decision taken on 
the second reading to-day; and if it 
should subsequently turn out to be de- 
sirable to raise any question as to the 
principle of the Bill on the next stage, 
we not only would not object—of course 
we could not prevent it—but we will un- 
dertake that the next stage shall not be 
taken until an ample opportunity has 
been given for considering every detail 
of the Bill, and obtaining opinions from 
all parts of the Kingdom on the measure. 
Under these circumstances, I venture to 
move the second reading of the Bill, 
and to hope that hon. Gentlemen will 
confine their remarks to the real merits 
of the measure, and not wander into 
discussions that will be wide of the main 
issue. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Zhe 0’ Conor Don.) 
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Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising 
to move the following Amendment :— 

*‘ That while this House recognizes that the 
funds set free by the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church should be devoted to the benefit of 
the people of Ireland, provided they are not 
again applied to the support of any sectarian 
religion, it is not desirable to devote additional 
public funds to the further promotion of higher 
education in Ireland till adequate provision is 
first made for elementary teaching in that 
Country, without aid from Imperial funds ex- 
ceeding that given to other parts of the United 
Kingdom,”’ 
said, he was not surprised that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) should be anxious to limit 
the scope of the discussion upon this 
Bill; he was ready to meet his hon. 
Friend in debating the positive merits of 
the Bill; but, before they passed it, its 
merits, not only positive, but compara- 
tive, should be shown to them. He was 
surprised when his hon. Friend said it 
was not essential to the passing of the Bill 
where the money should come from. But 
the providing of the money was the 
essence of the measure. If the hon. 
Member for Roscommon could find liberal 
Roman Catholics who would endow a 
University from their private funds, he 
had no objection in the least to their 
doing so. His objection to this Bill was 
that the hon. Member meant to dip very 
largely into public funds for the endow- 
ment of his University. He, therefore, 
altogether declined to exclude the ques- 
tion of money from the discussion of 
this Bill, and insisted rather on that 
question being put in the very forefront 
of the discussion. The hon. Member 
for Roscommon said the Scotch Univer- 
sities were more denominational than any- 
thing that was proposed to be established 
by this Bill. He (Sir George Campbell) 
ventured to deny that; but his hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) would answer the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon better on this point. 
All the education in these Scotch Uni- 
versities, except some special theological 
classes, was now absolutely unsectarian. 
There was no objection whatever, either 
legal, social, or in any other way, to any 
student of any denomination pursuing 
his studies in all the classes of the Scotch 
Universities; and it was the case that 
many not only might, but actually 
did, so follow them. If the theological 
departments were to be deemed a fault 
in an otherwise excellent system, all he 
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could say was that two blacks did not 
make a white, and there was no reason 
why the fault should be re-introduced 
in Ireland also. It would, he ad- 
mitted, be very desirable if the theo- 
logical departments could be separated 
from these Universities; but there 
was no reason why their Irish Friends 
should copy what was bad and reject 
what was good in the Scotch system. 
He looked with very great suspicion 
upon the circumstances under which this 
Bill had been brought into being. It 
was a very suspicious fact that when 
they were suddenly told that the hon. 
Member for Roscommon wished to intro- 
duce a Bill on Irish University Educa- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Government, in a 
singular and unexpected manner, imme- 
diately made way for it. Her Majesty’s 
Government were not in the habit of 
giving such extreme facilities to private 
Members who had been disappointed in 
bringing on their Bills, and it seemed 
to him that the action of the Govern- 
ment had shown a singular benevo- 
lence towards, if not connivance with, 
the hon. Member for Roscommon 
with regard to the first stage of his 
Bill. He trusted that the support of 
the Government was not to be extended 
to the subsequent stages. Another sin- 
gular fact was the way in which the 
other Bills down on the Order Book for 
second reading to-day had been cleared 
out of the way in an almost unprece- 
dented manner in order to give the hon. 
Member for Roscommon the first place. 
Irish Members had singular good for- 
tune in obtaining the first place for their 
Bills upon Wednesday, and the unani- 
mity with which they had all given way 
on this occasion to the measure of the 
hon. Member for Roscommon was re- 
markable. Such action on their part 
seemed to indicate a unanimity of which 
he confessed he was a little suspi- 
cious, The House was not accustomed 
to see such perfect unanimity among 
them. There was usually a good deal 
of division amongst them, except on 
subjects that gave them a hope of touch- 
ing public money. This Bill was one of 
those subjects. The Government having 
exhibited so much benevolence towards 
this Bill, in regard to which the Irish 
Members were so singularly unanimous, 
he could not help thinking that at best 
or at worst a General Election was not 
far off, and that there might be parties 
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in this House who would not be sorry— 
God forbid that he should say that they 
would bid for the support of the priests! 
—but who would not be sorry to have 
their support in the Irish elections. 
Putting this and that together, he was 
suspicious of this Bill. He suspected 
the presence of the cloven foot, which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
saw more distinctly. Therefore, he said, 
let them not press this Bill forward with 
indecent haste, but discuss it thoroughly, 
so that they might know what were the 
bearings and intentions of the Bill, and 
what were the opinions of the public 
with regard to it. The more he looked 
at the Bill the less he liked it. Public 
attention was gradually being directed 
to the Bill, and the organs of public 
opinion were pointing out, he thought 
very justly, various points in which the 
Bill was open to the animadversions of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh. He 
not only disliked what was in the Bill, 
but he also disliked a great deal that 
was not in the Bill. He disliked the 
reticence that was shown as to making 
its objects and intentions more clear 
and distinct ; he disliked the proposal for 
leaving the rules and procedure for 
carrying out its provisions to a Senate 
which was to be so largely composed of 
elected members. He disliked also the 
exclusion from the University of the 
members of all Colleges otherwise pro- 
vided for ; and he could not help thinking 
that the new University was intended to 
be mainly a Catholic University, and 
that its graduates, who would exercise 
the voting power, would mainly be 
Catholic graduates. If that were so, 
whatever might be the intentions of the 
hon. Member for Roscommon, the end 
would be that the elected members of 
the Senate would be Catholic members, 
and the rules and procedure left to them 
would be rules and procedure drawn up, 
he would not say in the interests of 
Catholics, but, at least, in deference to 
the prejudices and honest opinions of 
these Catholic members. The Bill 
ought, therefore, to be very cautiously 
looked at before they proceeded too far. 
In reference to this subject, he had 
during the last two or three days looked 
at the communications and articles in 
the public Press, and he had been 
struck by one which appeared this 
morning in the shape of a letter in Zhe 
Times from a Protestant Nobleman, Lord 
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Portarlington, in support of the Bill. 
He did not know whether there were any 
Protestant Jesuits; but if there were any 
such persons, he was inclined very much 
to suppose that Lord Portarlington was 
one, and that, in professing to favour 
this Bill, the noble Lord had put forward 
the most favourable arguments that 
could be used against it, for his Lord- 
ship, noticing a previous letter against 
the Bill from Lord Longford, said— 

‘¢ Will you allow another Irishman, likewise 
a Protestant, to express the great satisfaction 
with which he has learned the proposals of the 
O’Conor Don, as some return and compensation 
to our fellow-countrymen of the Roman Catholic 
faith in Ireland, for all those iniquitous years 
during which tithes were wrung from the people 
for the support of the clergy of a Church with 
which they had no concern.” 
That was the statement of Lord Portar- 
lington; and it was because he (Sir 
George Campbell) believed that that 
was the honest intention of those who 
promoted the Bill that he, for one, was 
opposed to it. He had said before that 
two blacks did not make one white’; and 
it was no reason because we had done 
injustice to Ireland in the past that we 
should now do injustice to ourselves— 
returning injustice for injustice. Having 
got rid of the injustice which Lord Port- 
arlington described, let them not intro- 
duce again injustice of the same kind by 
attempting, directly or indirectly,to endow 
Roman Catholics with public funds. It 
was on that ground that he sought for 
delay ; and it was on that ground, as it 
seemed to him, that the opinion of the 
country was rising very rapidly against 
the Bill. He was very much inclined to 
look for guidance in regard to his con- 
duct with respect to such a Bill to the 
opinion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
If they approved of, or did not disapprove 
of it, he should say it would be a wise 
course for the House to disapprove of it. 
That hierarchy were wedded to un- 
reasonable principles, especially on the 
subject of education, and anything on 
that subject that satisfied them must 
be unreasonable. On that ground, he 
had been somewhat exercised by ob- 
serving what he could not help re- 
garding as the suspicious silence of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy on the 
Bill. He had seen a letter from a 
source not hostile to the Bill remarking 
upon that extraordinary silence—indeed, 
it seemed as though it had been thought 
better to induce the Roman Catholic 
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Bishops and the great power in Rome to 
hold their tongues and say nothing 
about the matter. He should think 
the approval of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy a suspicious circumstance, 
which would tend to set him against such 
a Bill as this; but he drew a distinction 
between the Catholic hierarchy and the 
parish clergy. When he was in Ireland, 
some time ago, he went into this matter, 
and was struck by the fact that elemen- 
tary education in Ireland was far more 
denominational than people in England 
and Scotland had the least idea of. It 
was, in fact, almost as much Roman 
Catholic in its character as the most 
ardent Catholic could desire. Under the 
character of managers and patrons of 
the elementary schools paid for by British 
money, the priests had set up a denomi- 
national system. But the priests were 
not under the Bishops in that matter ; 
they were under the Board of Education. 
The priests were satisfied, but the 
Bishops were not; and he repeated, that 
anything that would satisfy a Roman 
Catholic Bishop must be so extreme that 
those who did not hold with those Bishops 
must be opposed to it. He wished it to 
be understood that he was not speaking 
under the influence of what might be 
supposed to be Scotch prejudice. Most 
of his life was spent out of Scot- 
land; he had seen a good deal of 
the world; he had seen a good many 
phases of the Christian religion, and of 
other religions also, and his own opi- 
nions had been rather favourable than 
otherwise to the Catholic religion. He 
had found that on the field of battle, and 
in the midst of difficulties and dangers, 
the priests of the Church of Rome had 
donevery good service ; and notwithstand- 
ing much that was objectionable in it, he 
recognized the fact that there was a great 
deal of the true fire of Christianity in 
the character of the professors of that 
religion. But when they came to the 
political character of that religion, not 
only from what he had read and heard, 
but from what he had seen, especially 
in recent years, on the Continent of 
Europe, he was thoroughly convinced 
that, in regard to civil matters and 
administration, and especially in re- 
gard to education, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy were irreconcilable. In every 


country in Europe in which the Go- 
vernments had attempted the plan of 
levelling up, by gratuities from the 
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public funds, in the hope of coming to 
terms with the Catholic Bishops, those 
Governments had invariable come to 
grief. They had found that the cure 
they attempted was worse than the 
disease. That was the state of France 
and Germany, and it would be the state 
of Italy were it not for the fact that Italy 
had, to a great extent, broken herself 
loose from the priests. Taking a wide 
and an historical and philosophical view 
of the case, he was deliberately of 
opinion—and his opinion was not in- 
fluenced by Scotch prejudice—that it was 
not desirable to attempt to come to terms 
with the Catholic hierarchy in this 
matter, or to pass this Bill in the hope 
of reconciling them. The House ought to 
treat them as irreconcilable, and exclude 
sectarian religion from the question of 
education in Ireland. He had no doubt 
that when the hon. Memberfor Edinburgh 
came to make his speech, he would give 
excellent reasons for the strong terms of 
the Amendment he had put on the Paper. 
He (Sir George Campbell) had thought 
it better to be content with the milder 
terms of which he had giver Notice, and, 
as far as possible, avoid matter of a con- 
troversial character. He bore in mind 
the sublime poetry of his youth, which 
he might adapt thus— 


“ Let certain Members bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to.” 


And he would suggest to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh— 
“ But, Scotchmen, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise.”’ 


Therefore it was that he had drawn 
his Amendment in a somewhat negative 
form, only hinting at that denomina- 
tional question which the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh had tackled more boldly 
and decidedly. He did not think the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) had made out a prima facie case for 
his Bill. As to the source from which it 
was proposed that the funds for carrying 
out the Bill should come, he reminded 
the House that they were in the position 
of a man who was contingent heir to an 
inheritance that was to come in some 
day hereafter. They were to deal with 
funds which had not come into their 
pockets yet; and though it might be 
possible to sell their contingent rights 
under an urgent and pressing necessity, 
he was totally unable to see that there 
was any good ground for reversing the 
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decision already come to by Parliament 
as to the ultimate destination of those 
funds. Even supposing that the money 
was available, and that it should be de- 
voted to purposes of education, then he 
would suggest that was a much more 
erying want than that which the present 
Bill was framed to supply—for hon. 
Members from Ireland were constantly 
pointing out, and the hon. Member for 
Roscommon himself had given Notice of 
a Motion on the subject—that additional 
grants were needed for elementary 
education in Ireland, and especially for 
the purpose of providing training schools 
for elementary school teachers. The 
argument in favour of devoting funds to 
elementary education rather than to Uni- 
versity teaching in excess was not one 
which he had recently developed; it was 
a principle which he had long main- 
tained, that elementary education should 
first be developed before too extensive 
provision was made for higher education. 
He knew that people newly entering 
on a path of progress were rather apt 
to fall into a blunder on this point. 
When a comparatively small section of 
the people of a particular country were 
rapidly becoming educated and progres- 
sive, they cried out for an excessive 
amount of;State aid for higher education. 
He had lately visited one such coun- 
try—modern Greece—where that had 
been found to be an evil; and in India 
he had found the same tendency, and 
had struggled there, and had struggled 
successfully, against devoting public 
funds too much to higher education where 
elementary education was neglected. 
Just as it was in Greece, just as the hon. 
Member for Roscommon would make it 
in Ireland, so it was in Bengal and in 
India generally. Public money was de- 
voted to higher education, while lower 
education was neglected. He had 
thought that unjust, and had proposed 
a material alteration, so as to bring the 
education provided for within just and 
reasonable limits. It was upon that 
ground, which he had long thought out, 
that he submitted his Amendment in 
opposition to the Bill. No doubt, he 
would be told—‘‘ Your arguments are 
all very well, but the principle has been 
conceded by the Government when they 
passed the Intermediate Education Act 
of last year.” Again he said, two 
blacks did not make one white. He 
had considerable doubts about the Act 
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of last year, because it was to apply 
public funds to higher education before 
the lower had been properly attended 
to. Still, he did not take upon himself 
to actively oppose it, because the want it 
was meant to supply was a real one, 
and it was desirable, in the interests of 
both rich and poor, that a ladder should 
be provided by means of which clever 
boys of the poorer class should climb to 
the advantages of higher education. But 
the present proposal was an infinitely 
greater one, and was more objectionable 
in many respects than the Intermediate 
Education Bill, for it proposed not only 
to give grants to scholars who passed a 
successful examination, but it proposed 
to give great grants to particular schools 
and Colleges which were to be selected 
by this Catholic Senate, and also to pay 
their Professors and build their museums 
and schools. It was on that ground that 
he thought this Bill must be much more 
minutely criticized than was the Inter- 
mediate Education Bill of last year. The 
hon. Member for Roscommon had said 
that there was not sufficient provision 
for University Education in Ireland at 
present; but on that point he took 
issue with him. If the question of re- 
ligion was put aside, the present pro- 
vision for University Education in Ire- 
land would be found amply sufficient. 
In Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland had 
a University which was one of the most 
noble and amply-endowed institutions 
in Europe; and then there were the 
Queen’s Colleges, which were most 
amply endowed with funds. Therefore, 
he argued, there was not that want of 
University Education said to be prevalent 
in Ireland. But the difficulty in regard 
to Irish University Education was the 
religious question ; and if the hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the second reading 
of the Bill was not satisfied with the 
provision for University Education, he 
ought to tackle the religious question 
directly. He should have brought the 
other Irish Universities within the scope 
of his Bill. It was true that the hon. 
Gentleman stated in his speech that if 
the Bill had been a Government Bill it 
would have been right and proper that 
those Universities should be brought 
. Within its scope; but the Government 
had not thought fit to bring in a Bill of 
that kind, and hence he asserted that 
the hon. Gentleman should have treated 
the religious question directly and not 
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indirectly. Not only was it the case 
that, religion apart, there was sufficient 
provision for University Education in 
Ireland already, but, in spite of the re- 
ligious difficulty, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that our fellow-subjects in Ireland 
really had a very ample share of Uni- 
versity Education. The proof of the 
pudding was in the eating; and it would 
be found that, instead of a small propor- 
tion of Irishmen competing for the prizes 
of the Indian Civil Service and other 
Departments of the State, a very large, 
and he might say an abnormal, propor- 
tion of Irishmen were to be found com- 
peting successfully. Then the Bill pro- 
posed to endow the new University to 
a much greater extent than the Scotch 
Universities, and to that he strongly 
objected. As to the comparison drawn 
between the numbers in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Scotch Colleges took stu- 
dents at a much earlier age, and were 
more like intermediate schools, the bulk 
of the students being nothing more than 
day scholars in the great towns. In 
reality, the necessity for this Bill was a 
political necessity, and it was put for- 
ward to conciliate that body—the Ca- 
tholic hierarchy of Ireland—which had 
more influence than any other in the 
electoral affairs of Ireland. His Motion 
had reference to the question of Irish 
elementary education, and he thought 
that hon. Gentlemen from Ireland must 
well know that there was a great want 
in that direction. He did feel that the 
House should make an effort to extend 
elementary education for the benefit of 
the poorer classes of Ireland. Un- 
doubtedly, it was the case that funds 
were devoted by this country for the pur- 
posesof elementary education in Ireland; 
but they were not sufficient, as the House 
had been informed over and over again. 
Even the hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Bill now before the House had put 
a Motion on the Paper asking for ad- 
ditional funds to be expended in the 
cause of Irish elementary education. He 
justly asked for more money; and 
it would be seen that there was a great 
want of additional funds. In spite of 
all that had been done in the past, it 
was a fact that half of the people of Ire- 
land could neither read nor write; and 
in the schools already established the 
teachers were very inadequately paid. 
He asserted that it was the duty of the 
House of Commons, before they pro- 
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vided for any further educational faci- 
lities for the upper classes in Ireland, to 
give more attention to elementary edu- 
cation. The House had recognized that 
want, and had tried to remedy it by 
passing a permissive Bill to enable the 
people of Ireland to rate themselves for 
the purpose ; but that was a remedy of 
which the Irish people had been very 
slow to avail themselves, and it had 
proved a failure. In the few cases 
in which advantage was taken of the 
Act to impose rates to pay salaries to 
teachers, the ratepayers had receded 
from that system. Both upon positive 
and upon comparative grounds he sub- 
mitted the Motion of which he had given 
Notice, the effect of which was to post- 
pone the Bill, because he was inclined 
to think that it was a Bill not so inno- 
cent in its character as some hon. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to suppose. The Bill 
was not a good Bill, and before it was 
allowed to proceed further the country 
should thoroughly understand its cha- 
racter. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he rose to second the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend behind him (Sir 
George Campbell). Before he went any 
further, let him start by making this 
admission—that whatever advantages a 
Bill, in itself good or bad, could obtain 
from being introduced in a spirit of 
fairness, justice, and moderation, this 
Bill had obtained from the introductory 
statement made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon. Beyond that 
degree of praise he could not go. He 
considered that the Bill was a bad one, 
and that it ought to be rejected. He 
also confessed to having been rather as- 
tonished at hearing that there was any 
necessity at all for a further extension 
of University Education in Ireland, be- 
cause, not long ago, it was his fortnne 
to receive an Irish newspaper with a 
report of a very eloquent speech made 
by a priest at a meeting in the South of 
that country, in the course of which he 
quoted a lengthy passage from Virgil. 
At this there was great cheering; and 
then he added—‘“‘I shall not translate 
to you, because every Irishman knows 
Latin and Greek from his cradle up- 
wards.” Upon that statement there 
followed loud and long-continued cheer- 
ing. Well, it struck him (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) that a country in which 
every child was born with a knowledge 
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of Latin and Greek could not, after all, 
be in such very great want of University 
Education. On the contrary, he should 
imagine that any unfortunate English- 
man who might be sufficiently rash to 
enter into competition would find him- 
self at a considerable disadvantage. 
However, he should not press that argu- 
ment, nor, speaking seriously, had he 
used it with the intention of denying 
that there was a certain Roman Catholic 
grievance in regard to higher education 
in Ireland. His object was rather to 
show that there was a certain grievance, 
to explain what it consisted in, to point 
out, if he could, what the proper remedy 
was, and also to convince the House, 
which he thought he should be able to 
do, that the Bill of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon provided a cure 
altogether beyond the evil which he 
sought to remedy. It would be his 
earnest endeavour to avoid saying any- 
thing which might wound the religious 
susceptibilities of the tenderest Roman 
Catholic conscience, because he knew 
only too well that this and kindred 
topics had only been already coo much 
hindered in their settlement by theo- 
logical rancour and sectarian bitterness ; 
and he should be very sorry if any word 
escaped him which, either in the course 
of this debate, or upon any future occa- 
sion when the subject might be under 
discussion, was capable of being cast in 
his teeth as having contributed to fan 
into fresh life the sparks which still 
lingered among ashes, destined, he 
hoped, before long to grow cold. At 
the same time, he must observe that he 
did not intend to ask himself whether 
or not this Bill, or any proposals he 
might make himself, would satisfy the 
demands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland. He did not believe that 
that was the proper way to approach the 
question, or to obtain a settlement of it. 
He recollected that in one of those 
memorable speeches in which, early in 
this century, Mr. Canning urged the 
removal of Roman Catholic disabilities, 
he said, in reply to the taunts of those 
who told him that, even if they were 
removed, Roman Catholic feeling would 
not be satisfied, that he did not trouble 
himself whether it would be satisfied 
or not, and that he was ready to run 
the risk of offending the Episcopalian 
hierarchy on the one side, and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy on the other, 
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so long as he felt sure that justice would 
be done. He recollected, also, that when 
that very University question was under 
discussion in the year 1872, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the City 
of Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), in 
the speech which he made upon that 
occasion, adopted an exactly similar line 
of three arguments, and the remarks 
which he then made were still so appo- 
site and germane to the subject that he 
made no apology for quoting them. 
His hon. and learned Friend said— 

“Tf they were to govern Ireland according to 
Irish ideas, he feared they would find them- 
selves reduced to the consequence of not govern- 
ing Ireland at all. They were left, then, a de- 
plorable option between anarchy, ascendancy, 
and priestcraft. He was not willing to adopt 
any one of these three courses. For him- 
self, not being a ‘ Home Ruler,’ he had never 
adopted the ideaof governing Ireland according 
to Irish ideas. The House of Commons had not 
to consider whether a measure squared with 
Irish ideas or satisfied the demands of any sec- 
tion of the Irish people, but whether it was con- 
sistent with equal justice.’’—[3 Hansard, cexiv. 
1618-9.] 

That language struck him as just and 
statesmanlike, and although he could not 
equal the ability and eloquence of his hon. 
and learned Friend, he should try to imi- 
tate the spirit in which he spoke upon that 
occasion. Now, in order to realize the 
true circumstances of the University 
question in Ireland, it was necessary 
to state accurately, and realize fully, 
certain facts. The House would recol- 
lect that after the rejection of the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
berfor Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), a Bill 
was passed at the instance of his hon. 
Friend the Member then for Brighton, 
but now for Hackney (Mr. Faweett), by 
which every religious test and disability 
was removed from all endowments in 
the University of Dublin and Trinity 
College; but, at the same time, the reli- 
gious services of the Church of England 
were allowed to be kept up in the Col- 
lege chapel, and Parliament rejected the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth (Mr. T. E. Smith), 
which would have compelled the Go- 
verning Body of Trinity College to make 
attendance at the service a matter of 
option to the students. At the same 
time, the School of Divinity within the 
College was allowed to subsist unaltered, 
and that school, he need hardly add, was 
a school of Anglican theology. There- 
fore, in regard to the University of Dub- 
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lin and Trinity College, they had this 
condition of things—a secularized Uni- 
versity, and a College secularized as re- 
garded its endowments, but not secu- 
larized as regarded its discipline and 
internal arrangements, and further al- 
lowed to keep up within its walls a 
school of Anglican theology. There was 
also in Ireland the Queen’s University, 
and the Queen’s Colleges connected with 
it. That University and those Colleges 
were purely secular. And here let him 
observe that he thought, if he might be 
allowed to say so to his Irish Friends, 
that they had had their case enor- 
mously injured for them by the constant 
denunciations of that University and 
those Colleges by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy as being Protestantinstitutions. 
They were not Protestant, and never 
were. They were set up by Sir Robert 
Peel, not for the benefit of the Protest- 
ants in Ireland, who were perfectly 
satisfied with the University of Dublin 
and Trinity College, but for the benefit 
mainly of the Catholics; and it was only 
because the Catholics, acting under the 
orders of their Bishops, who themselves 
received their orders from Rome, were 
compelled to refuse to send their children 
to them, that the Queen’s University 
and Colleges were chiefly frequented by 
Protestants of different denominations. 
It would, at the same time, be a mistake 
to suppose that there were no Roman 
Catholics in those institutions. The 
Reports, on the contrary, of those insti- 
tutions, showed that their number was 
increasing, though slowly. At Cork, 
the Roman Catholics were 50 per cent 
of the whole number of students. At 
Galway there was, it was true, a slight 
falling off last year in the number; but 
that was owing to an epidemic which, 
incredible though it might sound, at- 
tacked all the students without distinction 
of creed, affording thereby a great argu- 
ment in favour of mixed education. He 
might add that the President of Galway 
College, in his last Report, stated that 
since the foundation of Galway College 
religious differences had never once been 
the cause of any trouble amongst the 
pupils. It must also be recollected that 
by the appointment of Deans of Resi- 
dence belonging to the different denomi- 
nations, facilities were given at the 
Queen’s Colleges for maintaining a reli- 
gious tone amongst the students; but he 
believed he was right in stating that the 
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Roman Catholic hierarchy had never 
allowed the appointment of a Roman 
Catholic Dean of Residence. Such, 
then, was the condition of University 
Education in Ireland. They had two 
secular Universities, and in one of them 
they had a College, the discipline and 
atmosphere of which were Anglican and 
Episcopalian. Let him now turn to the 
state of things existing in the English 
Universities ; and it was necessary to do 
so, because it was frequently stated that 
there was not only in Ireland a grievance 
as between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants, but also that that inequality 
was made doubly conspicuous by refer- 
ence to the state of things which they had 
allowed to grow up in English Univer- 
sities. By the Act passed in 1871 by the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, all religious 
tests and disabilities were removed from 
the endowments of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; but 
the services in the College chapels were 
still allowed to remain part of the dis- 
cipline of the place, and in most of the 
Colleges lectures on theology—Anglican 
theology—were still given. He said 
nothing here about the University teach- 
ing of theology and the University Pro- 
fessors in that school, because, no doubt, 
if the Church of England were dises- 
tablished, the University Schools of 
Theology would be disestablished too, 
or would be deprived of their exclusive 
character. They could not compare the 
condition of things in Ireland, where 
the Church was disestablished, with the 
condition of things in England, where 
the Church was not disestablished. 
Therefore, he put aside at present the Uni- 
versity Schools of Theology in England 
as being outside the question, and hav- 
ing made that exception, he thought he 
should not be misdescribing the condi- 
tion of things introduced by the Tests 
Act of 1871 as being closely akin tothat 
existing in the University of Dublin— 
that was, that while they had secularized 
the endowments of the Universities and 
the Colleges within them, they had not 
secularized the discipline and what he 
might call the atmosphere of the place, 
which still remained Anglican and Epis- 
copalian. Some flowers from the unsec- 
tarian Eden were scattered among them, 
but ‘‘the trail of the serpent was over 
them all.” But that was not all. The 
Tests Act of 1871 did not forbid the es- 
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tablishment of new sectarian Colleges 
within the Universities. It was true 
that an Amendment was moved by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the City of Oxford with that object ; 
but the House refused to entertain the 
question, and the result was Keble Col- 
lege was established—a College more 
sectarian than the sectarians, and more 
Episcopal than the Bench of Bishops. 
That College, he was informed, was now 
crowded from roof to basement, while 
Hertford College, founded originally by 
the amalgamation of two old endow- 
ments which came within the Act of 
1871, had received a practically sectarian 
character by accepting a large private 
endowment with sectarian conditions at- 
tached. He was also informed that a 
College similar to Keble, called Selwyn 
College, was shortly going to be estab- 
lished at Cambridge, and was likely to 
be as much sought after as Keble. Such, 
then, was the condition of things at the 
English Universities in regard to foun- 
dations made subsequently to the Act of 
1871. Every facility was given for the 
incorporation within the Universities, by 
charter, of sectarian Colleges. There 
was only one check, that the charter for 
40 days must remain on the Table of 
that House. Now, he thought the 
House would at once see that what the 
Episcopalians of Ireland and of England 
did possess, and what the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland did not possess, was the 
right of having a College or Colleges of 
their own in which the discipline and 
atmosphere of the place should be that 
of their own religion, and in which the 
teaching of theology of their own school 
of thought should be taught by lecturers 
enjoying the confidence of their own 
communion. Here he might mention 
that he was fully aware that he might be 
told that the School of Theology at Dub- 
lin was a University school and not a 
College school. Now, that simply arose 
from the great difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between the University of Dublin 
and Trinity College. Personally, he be- 
lieved that the School of Theology at 
Dublin was quite as much, if not more, 
a Collegiate than a University school ; 
but, be that as it might, his argument 
was not affected thereby, because he 
approved that portion of the abortive 
Bill of 1872 which clearly separated in 
law the University from the College, 
and he thought it would be desirable 
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that in any legislation upon the question 
the School of Theology should be clearly 
separated from the University and at- 
tached to the College, and to the College 
only. He recurred, then, to his original 
proposition, that there was equality as re- 
garded University Education between Pro- 
testant and Catholic, but not as regarded 
Collegiate education. Now, perhaps he 
should be told that there was an easy 
and simple way of settling all these diffi- 
culties by prohibiting the religious ser- 
vices, and putting an abrupt end to the 
religious lectures and teaching which he 
had mentioned. His reply to any such 
proposition was that it was impossible. 
As an old member of the Birmingham 
League, he was in no manner ashamed 
of saying that nobody in that House had 
contended more firmly than he had for 
the absolute separation of secular and 
religious teaching; but there was a time 
and a place for everything, and, as a 
practical man, he knew that these ques- 
tions were fought, and settled for a con- 
siderable period, between 1870 and 1873, 
although, no doubt, some day they would 
be re-opened, there being no such thing 
as finality. But, because at some future 
time, and at some remote date, they 
hoped to push their own principles fur- 
ther, were they in the interval to inflict 
a grave injustice and inequality on the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ? He thought 
not. That being so, there was only one 
other alternative, which was to give to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland the same 
Collegiate privileges which they had 
given to the English and Irish Episcopa- 
lians. He might be told that he was 
advocating the scheme of the late Mr. 
Butt. He acknowledged it; but there 
was this difference between his view and 
Mr. Butt’s—that he proposed that there 
should be a State endowment given to 
the Catholic College, whereas he (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) did not; and Mr. 
Butt further proposed that that endow- 
ment should be got by appropriating 
a considerable portion of the revenues 
of Trinity College. Now, he protested 
against the disendowment of any corpo- 
ration, unless they could prove abuse 
and misapplication of funds; and no- 
body, English or Irish, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, had ever suggested such a thing 
in regard to Trinity College, Dublin ; 
on the contrary, that institution was one 
which was always spoken of with respect 
and admiration by persons of every shade 
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of opinion, whether religious or political. 
He was aware that some wits connected 
with the College at Cambridge which 
bore the same name thought fit in times 
past to sneer at their “silent sister ;”’ 
but he believed that wit was never more 
misapplied, as that so-called “silent 
sister,” in every department of science, 
art, and literature, had ever held, and 
still held, a proud and conspicuous posi- 
tion. What, then, he proposed was 
that one or more of the existing Roman 
Catholic Colleges in Ireland should be 
incorporated either in the University of 
Dublin or in the Queen’s University. 
The latter course would, he thought, 
raise fewer difficulties. As to what Col- 
lege should be selected, the old charter 
of the University of London, with its list 
of affiliated Colleges, would afford a 
guide. He believed it would be found 
upon inquiry that Carlow College would 
be able to prove a better claim than any 
of its possible competitors. Its head, 
Dr. Kavanagh, was a man of undoubted 
ability and learning, and he believed 
that former Examiners of the London 
University would be found ready to state 
that students from that College had al- 
ways come up well and carefully pre- 
pared. Then there was the College of 
St. Patrick on Stephen’s Green, an insti- 
tution endeared to Catholics by its asso- 
ciation with the struggles connected with 
that question. He confessed to having 
never himself heard very favourable 
accounts of the teaching in that College ; 
but he was willing to bow to the high 
authority of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair), who, he knew, had 
expressed a strong opinion in the con- 
trary direction. Therefore, he proposed 
that Carlow College and St. Patrick’s 
should be incorporated within the 
Queen’s University. But he might 
be told that this was not enough, and 
that those two Colleges would not 
be able to hold the youth of Ireland, 
who would flock in to obtain a Col- 
legiate education. Well, his mind was 
quite open on the question, because 
he shared the opinions, based on Scotch 
experience, of his right hon. Friend, 
that University Education was not merely 
a luxury of the upper classes; but he 
believed in any case, at starting, the 
incorporation of two Colleges would be 
enough. But that was not all. He 
would propose that a general examining 
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power should be conferred upon the 
Queen’s University, similar to that pos- 
sessed by the London University in its 
supplemental charter. He had always 
considered that the loss of that privilege, 
through the discovery of a technical error 
in the supplemental charter actually 
granted in 1866, was an immense misfor- 
tune. He wanted to saya word about that 
supplemental charter. It had been con- 
stantly and falsely represented that the 
object of those who advised Her Majesty 
to grant the supplemental charter was 
surreptitiously, and by a side wind, to 
introduce the Catholic College into the 
Queen’s University; and he confessed 
to having believed that himself at one 
ime. But it was an utter mistake, 
as was pointed out by Sir Dominic 
Corrigan in 1872, who spoke with much 
authority on the question, being Vice 
Chancellor of the University. He said 
the supplemental charter was not passed 
to admit the students of the Roman 
Catholic University, but was passed to 
admit, on the same system as the London 
University, all candidates on undergoing 
certain examinations; but the Rolls’ 
Court, in deciding against the supple- 
mental charter, merely decided on a 
legal point—that was, ‘‘that the Senate 
of the University should not accept the 
charter without the joint assent of Con- 
vocation.”’ That was a very important 
point. What were the words of the 
abortive Charter? They were these— 
“We do will, ordain, constitute, and declare 
that the said University, created by our said 
Charter, shall have power to grant to any person 
who may have matriculated in the said Univer- 
sity, and who may be deemed qualified by the 
Senate of the said Queen’s University in Ireland, 
to obtain the same, all such or any of the degrees 
or distinctions which by our said Charter the 
said Queen’s University in Ireland is empowered 
to grant, notwithstanding that such persons 
may not have matriculated in any of the said 
Colleges, or pursued any of their studies therein.”’ 


Then followed a similar clause, enabling 
any person to matriculate, although not 
educated in any of the Queen’s Colleges. 
Now, the reason why the decision of the 
Rolls’ Court was so disastrous was that 
if the University had been thrown fopen 
it would have been possible to endow 
the University with a variety of prizes 
and emoluments which could have been 
competed for upon equal terms by the 
whole youth of Ireland, whether edu- 
cated in the Queen’s Colleges or not. 
These, then, were his recommendations 
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to meet the Roman Catholic grievance 
in Ireland—namely, one or more Ca- 
tholic Colleges in the Queen’s University, 
and an amendment of the Charter of 
the University in the direction which 
he had indicated. And now let him 
turn to the Bill. Did it do any of 
these things? Not one. What was the 
first thing he found in the present Bill ? 
Why, it proposed to establish a new 
University ; and he absolutely denied 
there was the least necessity for that. 
It was to be a new secular Univer- 
sity apparently, established in a coun- 
try where there were already two exist- 
ing secular Universities. Let him ask 
why this new University was to be 
established? It appeared it was to be 
a kind of conduit-pipe or filter through 
which the interest of £1,500,000 of public 
money was to distributed amongst a 
large number of sectarian tea-cups. 
Great political pressure and chicanery 
would be brought to bear upon the 
Senate, and there would be a scramble 
for the money. If this matter was to 
be dealt with on the basis of endow- 
ments, and of setting up a pure)y Roman 
Catholic University, let them discuss the 
question on its merits. Do not let them 
have an ingenious scheme to filter away 
a large sum of money into denomina- 
tional cups and saucers. It was a great 
mistake to introduce a Bill of this kind, 
because, if it did please the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy, it would only be because 
they thoughtthat before many years were 
gone by they would be able to do with 
the Bill what they liked. The Senate 
of this University was to have a practi- 
cally unlimited power of affiliating Col- 
leges. Now, there was no part of the 
Bill of 1872 which was more attacked 
than the proposal of affiliating Colleges. 
It was attacked by nobody more vehe- 
mently than by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Oxford. In his speech he proposed a 
plan by which that part of the Bill could 
be got rid of in Committee. After de- 
scribing it, he said— 

“Tn this way, they would get rid of the whole 
vexed question of affiliated Colleges, and of the 


denominationaland undenominational prejudices 
against the Bill.”"—[3 Hansard, ccxiv. 1630.] 


Sir Dominic Corrigan gavethe experience 
both of the London University and of 
the Queen’s University against the plan. 

What he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) in- 
sisted upon was that whatever was done 
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Parliament should know clearly and 
distinctly what the Colleges were which 
it was proposed to benefit. He objected 
altogether that £1,500,000 of public 
money should be scrambled for by un- 
known recipients. He did not wish to 
dwell too much upon details at that 
stage; but the House ought to observe 
that the clauses of this Bill were so 
drawn that such enormous benefits were 
proposed to be conferred upon these 
Colleges that no student would think of 
entering the University except through 
their doors; while a direct pecuniary 
bribe was offered to the youth of Ire- 
land to abandon the old Universities 
and enter the new. Then he objected 
to the constitution of the Senate, which 
was mainly a nominated body, and 
would, he believed, become the creature 
of political intrigue and chicanery. That 
was another bad feature borrowed from 
the Bill of 1872. Now, as regarded 
endowment, he wanted to know what 
claim the Roman Catholic Colleges had 
to an endowment? Keble, and Hert- 
ford, and Selwyn, had not asked for a 
State endowment. Why did they not? 
Speaking of the question of endow- 
ments reminded him of what was pro- 
posed to be done by Her Majesty in 
Council with respect to a Northern 
University. They all knew that a few 
days ago a very large and influential 
deputation was received by the noble 
Duke the President of the Council (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon), and the 
noble Marquessthe Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (the Marquess of Salisbury), who 
was also Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and it was urged upon the noble 
Duke and the noble Marquess that it 
was necessary to establish in the North 
of England a new University. Had he 
had the honour of belonging to the 
North of England he would have been 
exceedingly proud to have joined that 
deputation. The object in view was a 
most excellent and admirable object, and 
he desired to call the attention of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway to the 
proposal in regard to the Colleges which 
was made by that influential deputation. 
Did that deputation propose that a sum 
of money should be given to Owen’s 
College, which was the one College to be 
mentioned in the projected charter? The 
gentlemen who composed that depu- 
tation did not propose that Owen’s Col- 
lege, or any other College which might 
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come within the University as an affi- 
liated body, should receive a handful of 
money out of the public funds ; but they 
stated that they were prepared to endow 
the institution themselves, The gentle- 
men who composed the deputation of the 
other day did not ask for £1,500,000 of 
public money—all they asked for were for 
certain University and College privileges. 
Turn to asimilar seene—turn to his own 
University. The University of Cam- 
bridge had gained of late honourable 
distinctions by attempting to extend the 
benefits of University Education outside 
its own limits by conducting examina- 
tions, and now by affiliating Colleges, 
and he had heard that a scheme for that 
purpose had been drawn up by the Syn- 
dicate, with the sanction of the greatest 
names of the University, which passed 
the Senate last week, and which was as 
certain to be acted upon as was any 
measure which might receive the sanc- 
tion of the House in the course of the 
present Session. Was it proposed to give 
asum of money out of the University 
funds to affiliated Colleges? All that was 
proposed was to confer upon any College 
or institution in the United Kingdom 
which chose to place itself in connection 
with the University of Cambridge cer- 
tain facilities in regard to degrees, and 
a diminution in the number of terms of 
residence. From first to last in the case 
to which he was alluding there was not 
one single word about getting hold of 
University funds, stillless at getting a pull 
at funds which were under the control of 
the State, or which were raised from the 
taxation of the country. They might 
plead their poverty; but Roman Ca- 
tholicism was not a local or national 
religion peculiar to Ireland. Were they 
not constantly being told in home and 
foreign newspapers of the numerous and 
wealth converts who were flocking over 
to the Church of Rome? Why, there 
were half-a-dozen Roman Catholic noble- 
men who, if they would meet together 
to-morrow, would find it just as easy to 
endow a Roman Catholic College as the 
merchant princes of the North to endow 
the great institutions which were rising 
under their patronage. They might in- 
vite that generous Protestant Peer, Lord 
Portarlington, to join them. Such a 
course, surely, was better and nobler than 
coming to Parliament, in formd pauperis, 
for £1,500,000 of public money only 
recently taken from another denomina- 
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tion. He recollected, during the de- 
bates of 1878, that his noble Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition, who, being 
at that time Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
had a responsibility in this matter second 
only to that of the Prime Minister, 
speaking on this part of the question, 
said— 

“The Protestants of Ireiand used tae mixed 
Colleges, but the Roman Catholics, for whom 
they were designed, had seen fit to disapprove 
them ; that, however, was no reason why they 
should not do what all others were free to do— 
establish their own Colleges and voluntarily 
endow them. -. Would anyone get up 
and say that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were not prepared, or were not able, to endow 
Colleges for themselves ? He believed they were 
fully able, and that if once they could remove 
from their minds that fatal delusion which ap- 
peared to have taken possession of them, that 
sooner or later they would obtain a Parlia- 
mentary endowment, they would endow a 
Roman Catholic College for themselves.’’—[3 
Hansard, ccxiv. 1266-8.] 

He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) believed 
that those words of the noble Marquess 
expressed the sound common sense of this 
question—that, in regard to matters of 
discipline, they should allow the Roman 
Catholics every single privilege which 
had been given to Protestant Episcopa- 
lianism, whether in England or in Ire- 
land ; but that, as regarded endowments, 
they should stand firmly upon those lines 
which had been adopted by the House 
of Commons—namely, that there should 
be no new endowments of any sectarian 
institution. They were told the other 
day by the noble Lord the Member for 
Waterford County (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) that he was in favour of the en- 
dowment of a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity. He hoped that the noble Lord 
would be consistent, and that when the 
Navy Estimates were under consideration 
he would explain the lines upon which 
Roman Catholic iron-clads and Protestant 
turret-ships should be built. He (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) believed that the 
one would not be more ridiculous or bane- 
ful than the other, so far as State endow- 
ment wasconcerned. This was a question 
in which he had taken a great interest. 
He had been always anxious to meet 
the just demands of the Irish Roman 
Catholics. There was one member of 
his family, of whom he preserved a re- 
collection from his childhood, who had 
passed the best years of his life out of 
office because those who occupied the 
Throne in his country would not admit 
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to their Councils any person who was in 
favour of the removal of the tests under 
which Roman Catholics suffered. He 
had been brought up to venerate his 
name; but he had not been brought up 
to wish to substitute one religious 
equality for another. He desired to do 
that which was just and right to the 
Catholics of Ireland, without doing that 
which would be unjust to the Protestants 
of the United Kingdom. He believed 
that to pass this Bill would be to do that 
which would prove injurious to those 
higher interests of education which rose 
above every ‘sectarian difference, and 
which, he believed, would be absolutely 
ruined by any looking back upon the 
evil past, and by any renewal of that 
principle of religious endowment, whe- 
ther concurrent or not, which would 
prove hurtful, not only to the State 
which gave it, but even to the religious 
denomination which it was intended to 
benefit. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* while this House recognises that ithe funds set 
free by the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
should be devoted to the benefit of the people of 
Ireland, provided they are not again applied to 
the support of any sectarian religion, it is not 
desirable to devote additional public funds to 
the further promotion of higher education in 
Treland till adequate provision is first made for 
elementary teaching in that Country without 
aid from Imperial funds exceeding that given 
to other parts of the United Kingdom,’”’—(Sir 
George Campbell,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KAVANAGH : Sir, I shall begin 
the few remarks I intend to make on the 
subject by congratulating the House, and 
thanking the noble Lord the Member 
for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
on the good humour which charac- 
terized the remarks he made. I look 
upon it as an auspicious omen, and hope 
it will continue. I am sorry I am quite 
unable to follow the noble Lord in the 
very exhaustive and able speech which 
he made; but, perhaps, it is fortunate 
for the fate of the Bill that I do not 
know as much about the subject as the 
noble Lord, because another speech of 
the length would, perhaps, endanger the 
ultimate result on a.Wednesday. To 
me the question is a very serious one— 
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a serious one for the whole country. 
The position I occupy is, perhaps, rather 
a delicate one, and I think it is only 
right to myself and to my constituents 
that I should say a few words as to my 
reason for occupying it. I do not think 
we owe the House any apology for bring- 
ing the measure on, because we all know 
that during the last 20 years every Go- 
vernment in Office, if it has not itself 
undertaken to deal with the question, 
has, at least, admitted the necessity that 
something should be done. With re- 
gard to the reason which has influenced 
us in adopting the course we have, of 
suggesting a third University instead of 
keeping to the two already in existence, 
that has already been fully explained by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common in his introductory speech ; and 
I should not have thought it necessary 
to touch upon it, were it not for the fact 
that both the noble Lord the Member 
for Calne, and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), in their remarks raised the 
question. Now, Sir, it appears to me, 
not knowing very much about Univer- 
sity Education, that to deal with the 
question as in connection with the two 
existing institutions, we should have to 
go into an immense deal of matter of 
most invidious difficulty. Those who 
have tried to draw the line in educa- 
tional subjects between science, history, 
and religion, to define where the one 
should stop and the other begin, to 
sketch a history of nations uncoloured 
by religion, or to devise a system for 
teaching the physical and higher 
branches of science, robbed of the 
supernatural, and dragged down to the 
level of the rationalist, will appreciate the 
difficulties to which I have referred. 
Those pitfalls and dangers have been 
avoided by the lines on which the pre- 
sent Bill is laid. Anybody who listened 
to the debate which took place on the 
introduction of the University Bill of 
1873, and, I may say, to all the debates 
on the English Education Question, will 
agree with me that, if it was possible, we 
were right in endeavouring to avoid 
those dangers and those quicksands. 
But, although by the lines on which 
this Bill was brought we have succeeded 
in avoiding that, we have at least other 
difficulties to meet, and the difficulties 
are not only from objections raised by 
those upon principle opposed to a settle- 
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ment altogether, but, I may say, they 
have been more raised by those who are, 
most of them, interested in the settle- 
ment of it, and who must largely benefit 
if this scheme which we propose were 
adopted. It is always perfectly clear 
that unless each party is prepared to 
approach the subject in a spirit of com- 
promise, a settlement is utterly hope- 
less. I shall endeavour to deal with the 
objections to which I have referred, and 
I will take first those I have referred to 
last. To my mind, the main difficulty of 
dealing with this question has been 
created by the policy of disendowment 
which this House endorsed by a large 
majority in 1869, and which hon. Gen- 
tlemen will remember was warmly sup- 
ported and advocated by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and by members of that 
persuasion in Ireland. Now, Sir, that 
policy I disapproved of and resisted to 
the best of my power; but I do not 
attempt or wish for one moment to sub- 
vert what can be done, and, consequently, 
this difficulty is placed in my own, and 
in the way of others who wish to deal 
with this question. I can see no other 
course open. We are driven to adopt 
the lines of the Intermediate Education 
Bill. Iam happy to say, from the im- 
mense success which it has met with 
since, I was in hopes that a Bill honestly 
framed on those lines, so far as they 
could be adopted, would be generally 
accepted as a compromise by the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. I was given 
directly to understand that that would be 
so, and looked upon the fact that the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) had taken up the question and 
brought in a Bill on those lines as a 
proof that it had been approved of by 
hierarchy of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church, and would be accepted by them 
as a settlement of the question. I hope 
I am still correct in that assumption. 
But, whether I am or not, I think it is 
very unfortunate that rumours have got 
abroad—and I am not accountable for 
that—to the effect that if the Bill is ac- 
cepted by the Roman Catholic clergy it is 
only as an instalment, and an instalment 
to be followed by a fresh appeal. If 
that is so, our position is a very difficult 
one; and I must say that our chances of 
success, based upon that, would be very 
slight, and I think that the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and the clergy of the 
Catholic Church should remember that 
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the main difficulty, as I said before, is 
one of their own creation. If the way 
to deal with this question is the adoption 
of a spirit of compromise, I hope, before 
the debate on the second reading closes, 
that we shall have some authoritative an- 
nouncement on the subject, which will 
remove this difficulty, and assure the 
House that if this Bill pass it will be ac- 
cepted in the same spirit in which it is 
offered. The Bill, as we see by Amend- 
ments on the Paper, is already attacked 
by many, as being equivalent to a direct 
endowment of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity. That I distinctly deny. I say 
that it has in its clauses, Preamble, and 
Schedules, not one single word which I 
can see gives to the Bill a sectarian hue. 
Throughout the entire Bill there is no 
mention made of any one religious de- 
nomination, so far as I can see; but 
while I say this, I do not deny for one 
moment that there are circumstances 
existing in Ireland in regard to Uni- 
versity Education which give this Bill a 
significance in that direction, and that 
it has for its object the establishment of 
a Roman Catholic University. I do not 
deny that for one moment, and the cir- 
cumstances are these. If I understand 
it aright, every denomination in Ireland 
has facilities and opportunities of avail- 
ing itself of the advantages of Univer- 
sity Education without a sacrifice of any 
scruples except the Roman Catholics; 
and I think it is only natural to expect 
that if you pass a measure for the ad- 
vantages of a University system which 
will do equality to all—which I believe 
this does—and if you have the existing 
institutions, it is, I say, only natural to 
expect that the Catholics who are shut 
out from those advantages will largely 
avail themselves of them. Butitisonly 
in that sense that it can be regarded as 
a Roman Catholic University; and I 
have no hesitation in declaring openly 
and frankly at once that my object and 
intentions in joining in this undertaking 
is to afford to my Roman Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen those advantages which 
they desire, and which I do not think 
they now possess. The noble Lord the 
Member for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) might call me a Protestant 
Jesuit for this I know very well; and I 
daresay I shall be told that my pre- 
misses are false and wrong, and that 
the Dublin University, as it has been 
extended by the Bill of the hon. Member 
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for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), and the 
Queen’s University, regulated as it is, 
give ample facilities to all denomina- 
tions to avail themselves of University 
Education without any necessary sacri- 
fice of religious principles—and I am 
sure that those who say so believe it. 
But I am not going to enter into the 
theological disquisition which such a 
point would raise. I take my stand 
upon what appears to me to be a plain 
and undeniable fact, that at present the 
Roman Catholics avail themselves of 
neither the University nor the Colleges, 
and that if they are, practically, to re- 
main excluded from the advantages of 
the University system, we must devise 
some plan to include them. And it is 
not that I cannot see a better plan, but 
it is that I cannot see any other plan, 
that leads me to endorse and support 
this Bill. I deny emphatically, as I 
have already said, that the Bill is liter- 
ally an endowment of a Roman Catholic 
University, and, in support of my denial, 
I may say that since its introduction I 
was told by a clergyman of high stand- 
ing in my own Church that ics effects 
would be detrimental to the interests of 
the University of Dublin, by withdraw- 
ing from it Methodist and Presbyterian 
students who now avail themselves of 
its advantages. Now, I should be sorry 
to do anything detrimental to the Dublin 
University ; but I may say that you can- 
not condemn the Bill upon two actual 
diverse issues at the same time. If it is, 
as it is objected, a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity Bill, then I do not see how its 
effect will be to withdraw Methodists 
and Presbyterians from the Dublin 
University. I may, therefore, I think, 
leave those objections to answer each 
other; and I can only repeat again, that 
while the provisions of the Bill are 
equally open to all who may require 
them, it is only natural to expect that 
Catholics will most largely avail them- 
selves of its benefits, just because they 
are the class who want it most. Of 
course, I cannot for one moment hope 
that this—or, indeed, any Bill that could 
be introduced—would meet the approval 
of what I may call the extreme section 
of what, I think, the hon. Member for 
Kircaldy (Sir George Campbell) called 
Scotch prejudices, represented by some 
hon. Members opposite ; but I cannot for 
myself admit that there is a single prin- 
ciple or word in the Bill to warrant the 
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Motion of which the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) has given 
Notice. I think that, far from his Amend- 
ment applying with any justice to this 
case, it rather seems to indicate on the 
part of those who hold such opinions, 
or give support to such an Amendment, 
that they have not the capacity for 
truly appreciating what true civil and 
religious equality means. Ido not wish 
to follow that subject further. It is 
sufficiently clear, and requires little ad- 
vocacy on my part to make it plain. I 
will come to another objection expressed 
in the second part of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh. He 
objects to the application of part of the 
surplus funds of the Disestablished 
Church, as being contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Act of 1869. But I think the hon. 
Member, when he put his Notice on 
the Paper, must have forgotten that 
last Session this House, by passing the 
Intermediate Education Act, practically 
broke through the principle which was 
created in the Preamble of the Act of 
1869, and sanctioned and approved the 
application of these funds to purposes 
ofeducation. Therefore, I hardly think 
it is quite possible for him to rely much 
on this part of his objection. Another 
ground of opposition has been raised by 
aclass who never succeed in making 
themselves much heard, and that is, 
that it is wrong to take these surplus 
funds while there are vested interests 
now neglected, but having claims upon 
these funds. I am fully prepared to 
admit the justice of this; but I can by 
no means regard it as an insuperable or 
great difficulty in the way, or anything 
that could not be very easily dealt with. 
I believe it is true—the House will 
excuse me for alluding briefly to these 
claims—I believe it is perfectly true 
that there is now in the hands of the 
Church Temporalities Commissioners an 
amount of £400,000 not properly be- 
longing to the Irish Church, but which 
was raised by the taxation of the clergy 
in past years. If I am rightly informed, 
this sum does not belong to the Church 
of Ireland, but to a limited number of 
minor incumbents and curates, whose 
just claims can be clearly established. 
I have no wish or intention now to enter 
into the merits of that question. But, 
allowing it, these and any other claims 
can be dealt with by Parliament. Each 
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claim, according to its merits, can be 
dismissed if not recognized, and attended 
to if well founded. But, after allowing 
these claims to be disposed of, I cannot 
see a more beneficial object for part of 
the surplus to be devoted to than the 
furtherance of the three classes of edu- 
cation—elementary, intermediate, and 
University. We had a beginning last 
Session. Government began in the 
right direction, though rather oddly, 
taking up the middle first; and in our 
Bill we propose a.plan for dealing with 
the higher end; and I do not see any 
reason why, if it succeeds, the lower 
end, or the primary education branch, 
should not then be settled on similar 
lines, adapted as far as possible to the 
requirements of the case ; and that might 
perhaps dispose of the objection of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell). There is another 
objection raised, to which I am bound 
to refer, though there are but few who 
held it lately, for, I suppose, I must be 
looked upon as a black sheep. I have 
been blessed by receiving anonymous 
letters, the writers of which bring argu- 
ments against our present actions such 
as these—It is wrong to afford the means 
of disseminating error. Now, that is a 
very high ground to take, indeed, and a 
ground the abstract truth and justice of 
which very few will be prepared to 
assail. I will not take time to contro- 
vert it, or, condemning the tenets of one 
Church, defend the tenets. of another. 
So far as that is involved in the question 
now before us, I will take the broad and 
indisputable ground that we are all 
Christians. Assuming that, then, I 
would ask who amongst us is qualified 
to pronounce his brother in error? We 
are told, ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” and I cannot read this as in 
any way binding us to force down the 
throats of others our conceptions of 
what is right. If I may carry that 
argument further, we may be wrong to 
refuse to those with whom we disagree 
the advantages of higher education. Of 
course, the letters I received were all 
bent on this point. I think the policy 
of proselytizing is too monstrous to be 
thought of. Throughout all history it 
has proved so disastrous that it is no 
use occupying the time of the House in 
dwelling on it. I respect the man who, 
conscientiously and fearlessly holding * 
his belief, adheres to it; but I have no 
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sympathy with a narrow-minded bigotry 
that would force that belief on others. 
These are the reasons that have in- 
fluenced me in taking the course I have 
done ; and I must say lam most anxious 
to have the question settled, while I 
think the present Bill is the most reason- 
able way a settlement can be arrived at. 
I therefore hope it will be passed, and 
be accepted by my fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland in the same spirit as it is of- 
fered to them. The hon. Member for 
Edinburgh, in another part of his 
Amendment, blames us for endeavour- 
ing to hurry on the measure with inde- 
cent haste, or he implies as much. As 
to this, the hon. Member must know, 
with his long experience, what every hon. 
Member must know, that days and op- 
portunities are not within the choice of 
private Members. They must take what 
they can get, or go with nothing. For 
myself, I have not the slightest wish to 
rush the Bill through the House like a 
dark horse. I am not ashamed of it. 
I do not fear, and have no wish to 
avoid, danger from the most ample dis- 
cussion. I shall only be too glad if the 
Bill meets with the patient consideration 
its importance requires ; and if it does, I 
am sure it will, at the hands of the 
House, receive the fate it deserves. I 
need not say what I hope that may be. 
In asking the House to read this Bill a 
second time, we ask it to affirm the 
principle—which is, I believe, the true 
principle—of religious equality ; and if 
the Bill goes further than that, or fails 
to carry that out, amend it. But I do 
hope the House will not refuse a prin- 
ciple which, I believe, is founded on 
justice and fair play. 

Mr. M‘LAREN, who had the follow- 
ing Amendment upon the Paper :— 


“That the leading provisions of the Bill are 
unjust and impolitic, being opposed to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious equality by pro- 
posing to endow mainly the members of one 
Church and their Colleges, with a million and a- 
half of public money, which has already been 
appropriated by the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Act, for the equal benefit of all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, by enacting that the 
surplus funds of the Church shall be applied 
‘mainly to the relief of unavoidable suffering 
and calamity,’ and that, ‘in the manner in 
which Parliament shall hereafter direct;’ and 
that, in addition to these considerations, a Bill 
of such importance, and involving such novel 

principles of legislation, should not be pro- 
* ceeded with until ample time has been given 
to the public for its proper consideration ;”” 
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said, he was aware that the Forms of the 
House would not admit of any Amend- 
ment being put, unless the hon. Baronet 
(Sir George Campbell) should withdraw 
his, in which case some hon. Member 
might afterwards propose the Amend- 
ment, of which he (Mr. M‘Laren) had 
given Notice; but as his hon. Friend, in 
drawing a distinction between the Amend- 
ments, spoke of his (Mr. M‘Laren’s) as 
being the more extreme and violent, he 
thought he might be allowed to suggest 
another definition of the difference. His 
was intelligible—‘‘he who runs may 
read ’’—while he had heard many hon. 
Members say of his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment that they did not under- 
stand what it meant; and, certainly, he 
was in that position, and thought that, 
in place of an obscure Amendment, a 
plain one should be substituted. He 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) was very 
much concerned about the large endow- 
ments which the Scotch Universities got 
for religious purposes, especially as they 
were largely devoted to Presbyterian 
students, and under the management of 
ecclesiastical functionaries. With re- 
spect to that, he wished, before proceed- 
ing, to sweep away such an impression, 
and to assure the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Roscommon that it was en- 
tirely wrong. The whole of the grants 
to the Universities of Scotland—he had 
taken the trouble to search for the figures 
since the hon. Gentleman had made his 
speech—were £16,000 for the Professors 
of four Universities having 5,000 stu- 
dents. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, the hon. 
Member was not in the House when 
he was speaking, and had misunder- 
stood what he said of Scotch endow- 
ments. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it was quite true 
he was not in the House, having been 
sent for; but two hon. Members had 
told him the import of his remarks. 
But whatever the hon. Member did or 
did not state, the House might be inte- 
rested to know that, so far from the 
Edinburgh University being under eccle- 
siastical influence, out of 89 Profes- 
sors, only four were what he might call 
Church Professorships, and none of those 
four had churches, parishes, or the cure 
of souls. With regard to ecclesiastical 
management, there were seven Curators 
appointed and elected in various ways; 
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not one was, or ever had been, a minister 
of any church, and three of them were 
Episcopalians. Among the 39 Professors 
£6,604 was distributed; and if his hon. 
Friend would move a Resolution in this 
House that the House was of opinion 
that ali payment for ecclesiastical teach- 
ing should be discontinued in Scotland 
and Ireland, he (Mr. M‘Laren) should 
be most happy to second his Motion with 
all his heart. Along with the grants to 
Maynooth—commuted since the Dises- 
tablishment at 14 years’ purchase—and 
the commuted Regium Donum, he should 
be delighted to see these and all other 
Irish and Scotch ecclesiasticalendowments 
sweptaway. Justone remark he should 
like to make in passing upon what was 
said by the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Kavanagh). In commenting on 
his (Mr. M‘Laren’s) proposal, the hon. 
Member objected to that part of it which 
condemned the application for the pur- 
poses of the Bill of the fund specially 
devoted to meet suffering and calamity 

- by the Act of 1869. Tle hon. Member 
seemed to assume that because Parlia- 
ment had done wrong in regard to a 
previous measure, dealing with inter- 
mediate education, that was complete 
absolution for every wrong which might 
be committed upon the fund in after 
years. He (Mr. M‘Laren) took leave to 
differ from that view. If the House did 
wrong in appropriating £1,000,000 des- 
tined for the suffering poor of Ireland 
by the Act for the Disendowment of the 
Church, he saw in that no reason for 
taking another £1,500,000 from the 
poor and suffering classes and giving 
it to the rich and middle classes for 
the endowment of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, that their sons might attend 
them almost free of expense. He 
thought the very opposite should be the 
case; and he would apply the common 
remark of police magistrates in dismiss- 
ing the offender for the first time—‘‘ Go, 
sir, now ; but remember you are not to do 
the like again.”” With these preliminary 
observations, he (Mr. M‘Laren) would 
refer to the Bill, condensing his remarks, 
inasmuch as he could not formally move 
his Amendment. One remark he must 
make as to the constitution of the 
Senate. The Senate was to consist of 
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24 members, and he had no doubt that, 
as nominated at first, a fair proportion 
of Protestants and Catholics would be 
declared under the terms of the Bill; 
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but, possibly, Roman Catholics would 
secure more than half the representation. 
A considerable number of the Senate 
would be grandees who would never 
attend. A number would be in this 
country attending Parliament and others 
Irish Judges. There was a significant 
clause, that the graduates of this Uni- 
versity might, in certain cases arising, 
elect six members out of these 24. Then 
another significant clause said that six 
should be a quorum. He apprehended 
that when the six were elected by the 
graduates of this University, they would 
naturally and very properly be members 
of the Roman Catholic body. Those six 
men, in order to give satisfaction to their 
constituents, would be constant in their 
attendance, and, practically, would have 
the whole management of the funds 
and of the arrangements of this Univer- 
sity in their own hands. There was 
something very peculiar about the Col- 
leges. This University body which he 
had described had the sole power of de- 
ciding whether a College should be affi- 
liated to the University or not. If the 
College was one which they did not agree 
to affiliate, that College could never get 
a share of the benefits arising from this 
University grant. It had been stated 
by a powerful organ of public opinion 
that there were two non-Catholic Col- 
leges to be considered as being admis- 
sible—the one Presbyterian,and the other 
Wesleyan. He would ask first, would 
they desire to be admitted into this Uni- 
versity; and next, would they be ad- 
mitted, even if they desired it? On the 
first point, he was by no means clear that 
they would desire it. He had some in- 
formation that they would not ; but that 
remained to be proved. The definition 
of Colleges to be admitted was some- 
what strange. A College to be affiliated 
was described to be an institution with 
not fewer than 20 students, either in the 
College or inaboarding-house. That was 
avery strange kind of College to be affi- 
liated—20 students living in a boarding- 
house. It seemed to him that it would 
be a very good speculation for anyone 
to get 20 pupils into his boarding-house 
and bring them up for examination, 
and get the large result fees and the 
salaries authorized by the Bill. Cer- 
tainly it was an odd idea for Colleges 
of that kind to be affiliated to a Uni- 
versity. If a young man chose to live 
with his father and go to the Univer- 
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sity for examination, he would not be 
admitted. He must live in, and come 
from, one of these Colleges. Then, 
again, the definitions excluded the stu- 
dents of the Queen’s Colleges, and any 
anee: having any endowment from a 

niversity. Hon. Members were aware, 
from the Reports published the other 
day, that in Queen’s Oollege, Galway, 
there were no fewer than 73 Roman 
Catholic students. Why were they to 
be excluded? If they had even at- 
tended one of these Colleges during the 

revious year, that would, by the Bill, 
e sufficient to exclude them. He ven- 
tured to think that that was unjust. 
Another thing was that the students 
must be educated in Colleges in Ire- 
land. This excluded all students edu- 
cated in England and Scotland who 
might choose to go to Ireland to be 
examined, and to compete for prizes. 
He remembered hearing some years ago 
a report, which afterwards turned out 
_to be false, that a manufacturer in the 

North of England put up a notice on his 
gate—‘‘No Irish need apply.” This 
Bill had a notice put on the gate of the 
University that no English, Scotch, or 
foreigners need apply there. It was to 
be a close University for the benefit of 
certain persons described in the clauses. 
Was there any University in the world 
where there was such an exclusion? He 
greatly doubted it. Members of his own 
family had been partly educated at the 
Universities of Paris, Heidelburg, and 
Bonn ; and, so far as he had heard, they 
were received with open arms by the 
French and Germans, just the same as 
if they were native subjects; but if 
French or Germans came to be examined 
at this University, they would be told 
“that it was exclusively for Ire- 
land.” [‘‘No,no!”] He would refer 
hon. Members to the words of the 
clause. On page 6, Clause 23, it stated 
that the Colleges must be ‘‘in Ireland,” 
and that all students— 

“Shall for at least six months be resident in 
one of these Colleges before they can come up 
for examination.” 

Now, students educated in Dublin, or 
anywhere else in Ireland, might go to a 
University on the Continent to pursue 
their studies and to be examined. By 
the Bill all students must come up 
for their first examinations in the Arts 
classes ; and when they became profes- 
sional men, as lawyers, doctors, or engi- 
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neers, they must be examined in their 
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respective branches. Here he would 
like to state, to prevent misapprehension, 
that reference was made by the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) 
to the strong Scotch feeling against this 
Bill. He did not exactly know what was 
meant by Scotch feeling; but he knew 
what his own opinions were, and he 
begged leave to say that he had no anti- 
Trish feeling of any kind. The first vote 
he gave in that House, 14 years ago, was 
on a Ooercion Bill for Ireland, 354 for 
it and 6 against it; and he had the 
honour of being one of the six who 
voted on the occasion. The last vote 
he gave was on that day week on the 
Trish Land Bill. He had very great 
difficulty in voting for it, because he 
thought some of the clauses were unjust 
to the landlord; but, because it was an 
Irish Bill, and it was urged that it 
would be for the benefit of Ireland, he 
stretched a point and voted for it. If 
the Bill had been for Scotland or Eng- 
land, he would not have done so. He 
had no feeling against the Irish or 
against the Roman Catholics; and he 
would like to discuss this Bill as if it 
were connected with the Synod of 
Ulster, or any other Presbyterian body, 
apart altogether from any anti-Catholic 
feeling. Another point of great import- 
ance from a pecuniary point of view was 
the large power of expenditure. There 
was power to provide museums for these 
Colleges, laboratories, and libraries, and 
to provide for their future mainten- 
ance. Anybody who knew anything 
about the expense of a laboratory, as 
his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh University (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) did, would see the enormous 
expenditure which might in this way 
be incurred. Anybody who did not 
know would be staggered at the amount 
—an amount which, he believed, the 
framers of this Bill had not calcu- 
lated upon. Another power in the Bill 
to which he very strongly objected was 
the salaries to be given to the lecturers 
in these Colleges and boarding-houses. 
While the Treasury was to have control 
over the salaries given to examiners in 
the University, the Governing Body might 
give lecturers any salaries they thought 
fit in any Colleges they might be pleased 
to affiliate, withcut any check on the 
part of the Treasury. This wasa power 
which he would not willingly trust to 
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any such body. These lecturers, no 
doubt, were to be paid only for teaching 
subjects that were not considered reli- 
gious subjects. Suppose a lecturer had 
to teach mathematics, or natural philo- 
sophy, or any other branch for the de- 
gree of Arts, there was nothing to hin- 
der him, ata different hour, from teach- 
ing a religious class; and if he got a 
good salary as a lecturer for teaching 
secular branches, he might well lecture on 
and teach religious subjects for a small 
additional sum. The Governing Body, in 
selecting the Colleges to be affiliated to 
the University, and in the other matters 
which he had mentioned, would have an 
amount of power and influence which he 
thought no such body ought to possess. 
With regard to the Colleges or boarding- 
houses with 20 students, they were not 
called upon to send up their students to 
be examined until they knew them to be 
ready to be examined and likely to pass. 
They would get to know what the nature 
of the examination would be, and they 
would be advised not to go up unpre- 
pared, lest they should be plucked. Was 
not that a common sense rule. There- 
fore, when 20 students would be. sent 
up from a College or boarding-house, 
it ought to be taken for granted that 
nearly all of them would pass. This did 
not apply merely toArt students; all the 
medical and law students and engineer- 
ing students must also undergo this first 
examination in Arts. If the 20 students 
passed, what was the result? Why, the 
College or boarding-house would get a 
grant of £400 for the first year, in addi- 
tion to the salaries of the lecturers, and 
to all the appliances in the College, 
for teaching of the young men. It 
was very difficult to analyze the re- 
sult of this state of things unless by 
way of comparison. He would make 
a comparison, to show how it would 
work in regard to existing institutions, 
and would for that purpose take the 
University of the City of Edinburgh. 
It had now nearly 3,000 students, 
including summer classes. Suppose 
that only 2,000 were qualified to pass 
their first examination, what would be 
the result? The University, it must be 
remembered, was not merely an exa- 
mining body. It was a teaching body, 
and, after the teaching, there followed 
the examination. If those 2,000 out of 
3,000 passed, the result would be that the 
teaching body would receive £40,000 for 
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the 2,000 students at £20 each. Now, 
was not this monstrous? Did the 
House contemplate such an expendi- 
ture? No doubt, it would be said— 
and fairly said—that it would bea long 
time before the proposed University had 
2,000 students. Not only were they to 
get their education practically free, 
but large bribes were, in this way, 
to be offered them to come up. But 
if a University should be established, 
the sooner it was in a thriving posi- 
tion the better; but the House had 
a right to inquire what would be 
the result when that thriving position 
was attained. Edinburgh was only 
one of four Universities in Scotland; 
and as the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland was said to be greater 
than the whole population of Scot- 
land, it was by no means an extrava- 
gant supposition to conclude that there 
would be a large number of Roman 
Catholic students. The hon. Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) was 
concerned about the fact that a great 
proportion of the students in the Uni- 
versities of Scotland were Presbyterians. 
He would just refer to one class of stu- 
dents to show how incorrect such an idea 
was. There were about 1,100 medical 
students attending Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. He was very sorry he had not 
with him a list which he had at home of 
their whereabouts—whence they came ; 
but he could tell with sufficient accuracy 
for the present purpose that about one- 
third belonged to Edinburgh andthe other 
towns and counties of Scotland; about 
one-third belonged to England, and 
about one-third belonged to the Colonies, 
America, the Continent, and to Ireland. 
He believed there were about 30 from 
Ireland. The impression that these 
students must necessarily be Presby- 
terian, or in any way under Presbyterian 
control, must, therefore, be a mistaken. 
one. The medical students, under this 
Bill, were to undergo four examinations. 
For the first they were to earn £20, for 
the second £25, for the third £30, and 
for the fourth £35. Placing this incom- 
parison with his own University, suppose 
that 500 medical students were able to 
pass these four examinations—for the 
first, the University would get £10,000 
in a lump; for the second, £12,500 ; 
in the third year, £15,000; and in the 
fourth year they would get £17,500. 
Hon. Members would observe that he 
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had taken the minimum scale of rewards, 
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there being two scales in the Schedule. 


Then, in addition to all these grants, 
there were Fellowships, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : I ven- 
ture to interrupt the hon. Member one 
moment. He is under a great delusion. 
It could not possibly be as he states, 
because the interest of the sum of 
£1,500,000 could not be exceeded. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it seemed to 
him, with submission, that the remark 
should naturally have come in reply. 
Having said this about grants to Colleges 
and Universities, he had not said a word 
about grants to the students themselves. 
If 1,500 passed their first examination 
in Arts, every tenth man would receive 
a grant of £20 for each of three years. 
This would be for 150 students, and 
would amount to £9,000. Why should 
150 raw young lads who had passed 
their first examination get a grant of 
£9,000 at the public expense? What 

.had they done to deserve it? They 
had been promoting their own inte- 
rests, and had been pursuing their 
education in preparation for business. 
If a man passed with honour he received 
a larger grant, and there were Fellow- 
ships of £200, which a man could take 
along with a lectureship. He found that 
the £1,500,000, as provided for by the 
Bill, might be invested in various ways, 
including ground rents. It was reason- 
able to suppose that it would produce 4 
per cent, which would be £60,000 a-year. 
It was proposed to give that £60,000 a- 
year absolutely, and at once, for the pur- 
poses of the University. But a Univer- 
sity did not grow up in one day, and it 
was accordingly provided that if the 
Senate once got hold of this £60,000 
they should keep it, whether they spent 
it or not. If they only spent £40,000, 
they would put £20,000 aside, and might 
invest it in Government securities. Was 
that a transaction the House of Com- 
mons would sanction? It was said that 
last year the House passed the Interme- 
diate Education Bill, and that this Bill 
followed upon the same lines. He took 
leave to deny that altogether. The In- 
termediate Education Bill of last year 
did equal justice to all sects and classes 
in Ireland. Under that Act no one 
inquired where the pupil came from, 
whether from a Presbyterian family, or a 
Roman Catholic family, or a Roman 
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Catholic nunnery, or an Episcopalian 
school, or whether the pupils were boys 
or girls. They passed a proper exami- 
nation, and the advantages were equally 
open to all classes. The case of Man- 
chester had been referred to. He hap- 
pened to know from another source that 
the people of Manchester had raised in 
subscriptions £450,000 for the endow- 
ment of their proposed University. They 
had not asked the Government for a 
shilling. A great number of the rich 
and influential parties had, in the last 
20 years, joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. Why could they not club to- 
gether and endow a religious institution ? 
This Bill provided that no religious 
matter should be examined into. Those 
who were old enough to remember the 
outcry on Sir Robert Peel’s Queen’s Col- 
leges would remember how the changes 
were rung year after year on the ‘‘ God- 
less Colleges’’ because religious teaching 
was excluded; and yet this Bill, pro- 
moted by the opponents of the Queen’s 
University, proposed to do the same 
thing. It was said in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon, to 
which he listened with great attention, 
that Protestants might come to the exa- 
minations in the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity. He begged to return the com- 
pliment, and to say that Roman Catholics 
might also come to be examined in the 
Queen’s University and the Dublin Uni- 
versity. Ifit was answered that though 
the Catholics would be glad to receive 
Protestants at their University, they 
could not be expected to go to Protes- 
tant Universities themselves, he must 
say that he could not understand that 
kind of reciprocity. It came to this— 
that they disendowed one Church 10 
years ago, and that they were now asked 
to give a large part of the spoils to 
endow another Church—not directly as 
a Church, but by endowing the mem- 
bers and the Colleges of that Church. 
He had now come to the last point with 
which he would trouble the House. The 
time that had been given was much too 
short to consider a Bill of this kind. 
The proposal appeared in the papers on 
Friday morning, and here, on Wednes- 
day, they were asked to consider a Bill 
of such great importance in all its details. 
They had only had four clear days to 
consider it—Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday. That was all— 
only four days, including Sunday—to 
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consider that momentous Bill. He 
doubted whether half the people of 
Ireland had had an opportunity of con- 
sidering it. It would be most injudicious 
to press on the Bill at this time. He 
had said so much about students in the 
Universities of Scotland, of grants to 
religious teachers, that he forgot to tell 
what were the largesses given to the 
students of those Universities. They 
remembered the grants to the students 
at Maynooth. They knew what grants 
were made to the students of the Queen’s 
Colleges and the University of London. 
Hon. Members would doubtless suppose 
that students of the Universities of 
Scotland were treated on the same prin- 
ciples of civil and religious equality ; but 
they would be startled when he told 
them that there was no student in Scot- 
land who got one shilling from any Par- 
liamentary grant, although there was a 
small sum derived from the old Revenues 
of the Crown in Scotland. The salaries 
ofthe Professors were very moderate. 
In his opinion they were far too small. 
They mainly depended upon the fees 
they got from the students, and in that 
way their income was made up. See 
how all that was reversed by this 
Bill. In the place of students paying 
fees for their own education, they 
were practically rewarded, and their 
education was to be provided for at the 
public expense ; because the Bill enacted 
that lecturers should get such grants 
as the quorum of six thought fit, and 
that the students themselves should, in 
place of paying for their own education, 
get some £20, £30, £40, and £50 on 
passing their different examinations— 
sums which, with the moderate cost of 
living in Scotland and Ireland, would 
amply suffice to maintain a student 
during his six months’ course of instruc- 
tion at these Colleges and boarding- 
houses. 

CotonEL KING-HARMAN: Sir, the 
attempt to defeat this Bill—but not on 
its merits—by certain hon. Members, is a 
course which is highly to be reprobated. 
I therefore think that the best way in 
which we can show our decided determina- 
tion to pass the Bill is by adopting the 
course of saying as little as possible. The 
Bill was introduced in a very able and 
moderate speech, which could not fail to 
commend itself to the good sense of the 
House. Many of the objections which 
may be raised against the provisions of 
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the Bill may be safely left to the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don), who introduced the Bill in so able 
amanner. The noble Lord the Member 
for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), 
ina speech which everyone who listened 
to it must have admired for the terse- 
ness and closeness of his argument, 
made a number of attacks upon the Bill. 
From the objectionable points thus 
enumerated, I maintain that the present 
Bill, submitted by the hon. Member for 
Roscommon, is entirely free. A point 
was made by the hon. Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Kavanagh), who said that he 
hoped that a statement would be made 
to the House to the effect that the Bill, 
as it now stood, would commend itself 
to, and be approved and accepted by, 
the Roman Catholic Bishops. I am not 
by any means empowered to say whether 
it will or will not meet with. the reception 
named; but I do honestly believe that 
this Bill has received a close scrutiny 
from the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, and that they are prepared to 
look upon it as a fair measure of justice, 
and one calculated to meet the ends 
which they have in view. In conclu- 
sion, I will say that I regret that my 
name does not appear on the back of 
the Bill. I believe it to be a just and 
true measure, and one calculated to 
bring about the settlement of a long- 
standing and sore grievance. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, most 
hon. Members were agreed on two 
points—first, that it was high time that 
this question, which had hung like a 
cloud over Ireland for the last six or 
seven years, should be settled; and, 
secondly, that if it was to be settled at 
all, it ought to be settled upon a per- 
manent basis; or, in other words, a 
basis likely to recommend itself to the 
majority of the Irish people. He sub- 
mitted if a University was to flourish in 
a country like Ireland, or in any free 
country, it must give to that country the 
thing which it wanted. His noble Friend 
the Member for Calne (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) had constructed an in- 
genious and admirable scheme ; but did 
he believe any large portion of the Irish 
people would accept his plan for amal- 
gamating a Roman Catholic College with 
the Queen’s Colleges? It was upon a 
similar rock that the Bill of one of the 
strongest Ministries that ever existed 
in this country had split. Of course, 
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they must not expect this question to be 
settled at once, or that it should be 
jostled through the House of Commons 
on a Wednesday; for triumphs of that 
kind, snatched in that way, were gene- 
rally short-lived, and were likely to 
recoil upon the heads of those who 
won them. There was one thing about 
which he was particulary anxious, 
and that was what reception the Bill 
would meet with from the Roman Catho- 
lies. He did not mean the Bishops, but 
the people. Would they or would they 
not be satisfied with it? There was no 
doubt it was well recommended ; and he 
must say that, looking at the six names 
on the back of the Bill, looking at those 
who supported it, it appeared to bea 
genuine Irish Bill, and on that point he 
was almost a Home Ruler. The measure 
had been described by the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) as a 
proposal to endow the members of 
one Church and their Colleges with 
£1,500,000 of public money already ap- 
propriated to the relief of unavoidable 
misery andcalamity. Of course, Parlia- 
ment could undo what Parliament had 
done, and last year it had departed from 
the principle to which his hon. Friend 
referred. But was his hon. Friend’s de- 
scription of the Bill a fairone? There 
was not a single word in the Bill from 
one end to the other about any parti- 
cular Church; and he was told that a 
Wesleyan College in Dublin and a Pres- 
byterian College in Belfast were to be 
affiliated to the proposed University. If 
the Bill refused to affiliate those Colleges, 
they would know what to do with it. 
It was, perhaps, a sort of concurrent en- 
dowment; but mainly in this sense—that 
it proposed to give certain prizes for 
proficiency in purely secular subjects to 
students educated at affiliated Colleges, 
which might, or might not, be denomi- 
national. No doubt, the effect of the 
Bill would be to call into existence a 
number of Roman Catholic Colleges 
which could not exist if the Bill did not 
pass. But was that an objection ? 
When he listened to some of the speeches 
to-day he could not help thinking that 
some hon. Members seemed to speak of 
Ireland as if it were a newly-discovered 
Island in the Pacific Ocean. Why would 
the majority of the affiliated Colleges be 
Roman Catholic if the Bill passed ? 
Simply because Roman Catholics were 
the persons who wanted a University. 
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The Protestant Episcopalians did not 
want it, they had got Trinity College ; 
the Presbyterians did not want it, they 
had got the Queen’s Colleges. It was 
the Roman Catholics who would use the 
new Colleges—the sons of farmers and 
others of the middle class, very inferior 
in wealth to persons of the same class 
in England. It was positively mon- 
strous to compare these young men with 
the sons of middle-class people in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. Hon. Members 
might ask why the Roman Catholies did 
not go to the Queen’s Colleges and to 
Trinity College. They might as well 
ask why Mahomedans did not eat roast 
pork. Therefore, was it fair to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to say to 
them—‘‘ You shall be educated on our 
terms, or you shall not be educated at 
all?”? That was a very short-sighted 
policy. He endorsed every word of his 
noble Friend when he said he wished 
that religious animosity had died out 
in Ireland. But how was that to bo 
brought about? In no better way than 
by encouraging a higher class of educa- 
tion. He did not care whether it was 
Roman Catholic bigotry or Protestant 
bigotry—for there was such a thing as 
Protestant bigotry too—there was no 
way in which they could so well fight 
against it as by higher education. Thero 
were two points in the Bill which com- 
mended it to his mind. First of all, 
there was the constitution of the Senate, 
which was to be a State-appointed 
body. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
might be relied on to put proper men 
into it; and when once appointed these 
men might be trusted to do their work, 
for the full light of day would be let in 
upon them. The small proportion that 
was to be elected by the graduates 
themselves was a security to him that 
the Colleges would not be allowed to 
degenerate into merely theological insti- 
tutions. They would be secular first 
and sectarian after. In the second place, 
all the prizes were to be given for secular 
knowledge; and he, having been not 
only a student but a teacher, knew that, 
as a general rule, young men would 
work for those subjects for which prizes 
were given. But in giving this general 
support to the Bill, he did not mean to 
say that he approved everything it con- 
tained. There was one clause in the Bill, 
for instance—the 18th clause—to which 
he did strongly object. - His hon. Friend 
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was asking for a very large grant of 
public money, to be taken, no doubt, 
from an Irish fund, and he did not 
say that his hon. Friend was dipping 
too deep. It was all very well for 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh to 
speak of the small prizes offered to 
Scotch students ; that was a reason for 
increasing their value, but not for cut- 
ting down what was proposed to be 
given to Irish students. he could 
say was that he did not find £200 a-year 
excessive when he hada Fellowship. A 
man could not live to study when he had 
to study to live. But when hon. Gentle- 
men asked for so large a sum of money, 
they were bound to spend it in a way 
which would meet the approval not only 
of Ireland, but of the nation generally. 
He would say with respect to the 18th 
clause that the more the area of com- 
petition was extended, and the higher 
the standard of our Universities would 
be, the better. He was not afraid of 
new Universities. Competition, in what- 
ever shape, would be good; and he did 
not fear this University would be allowed 
to degenerate into a mere theological 
school. If that were done, the evil would 
very soon work its own remedy, and its 
degrees would be treated with the con- 
tempt they deserved, like those of some 
German and American Universities. But 
he did not anticipate any such thing 
from Ireland. There was no fairer field 
for the establishment of a national Uni- 
versity than Ireland. It was impossible 
to walk half-a-mile in the streets of 
Dublin, or to mix with the people in any 
part of Ireland, without finding that 
there was there a great deal of solid ore, 
which required only to be extracted 
from the matrix and to be properly 
worked to become precious metal. Ire- 
land had probably produced more men 
of genius than any country of its size in 
the world; and it would bea lamentable 
thing if a nation which had produced a 
Burke, a Grattan, an O’Connell, a Sheil, 
a Lecky, and a Justin M‘Carthy, should 
be deprived of a University adapted to 
its wants, simply because Englishmen 
and Scotchmen could not agree as to 
the principles on which it was to be 
founded. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not 
propose to go into many of the argu- 
ments that had been raised during the 
debate ; but he must be allowed to refer 
to the speech of his noble Friend the 
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Member for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice). On behalf of the University 
which he (Mr. Plunket) represented, he 
begged to thank the noble Lord for the 
generous praise which he had bestowed 
on that University. That praise would 
be gratefully accepted, all the more be- 
cause it came from a man who was one 
of the most distinguished graduates 
of this country. The noble Lord re- 
ferred to the question of the Divinity 
School and the College Chapel; but it 
would appear that he was not quite 
aware of the present position of the 
school, or that proposals were under 
consideration which would, he believed, 
entirely and satisfactorily settle the mat- 
ter. He was sure that there was no 
Irish Member in the House who did not 
agree with him in saying that the ques- 
tion of the present state of the Divinity 
School, and of attendance in Trinity 
College, had nothing whatever to do 
with the grievances that had been 
brought forward during the debate. 
The reason he desired to address the 
House on the occasion was to explain 
the position in which he stood. He could 
assure the House, and the hon. Gentle- 
men who were interested in the progress 
of this measure, that he was sincerely 
desirous of accepting and considering, in 
a frank way, the proposals they had 
made. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
succeeded in obtaining a just and satis- 
factory settlement of the question, no 
one would rejoice more heartily in 
their success than he should. But he 
must decline to give a vote in their 
support on the present occasion, for the 
reason—which was one which would be 
shared by many hon. Gentlemen in the 
House—namely, that he was not in a 
position to say what the effect of all the 
elaborate proposals contained in the Bill 
would be. It was impossible in so short 
a time to get that assistance and advice 
which was required to deal with a ques- 
tion like this. He wished to know what 
would be the view taken of it by those 
who were most interested in the financial 
part of the proposals. It was not 
wrong to say that the Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland had been at the bottom of 
this question for years and years past; 
but no one had told the House that they 
were prepared to take the Bill as a 
settlement of their claims. Not only 
was that so, but he had observed that 
many newspapers had pointed out that 
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the Bill would have to be very much 
modified if there was to be a chance of 
its passing. Would the Bishops be 
willing to accept large modifications ? 
Then there was the question of the ex- 
isting Universities. He said again it 
had been impossible for him to collect 
opinions on the subject. There was, for 
instance, that University which he had 
the honour to represent in that House. 
It might, although not directly assaulted 
or even mentioned in the proposal, be 
indirectly affected by the Bill, and toa 
very large extent. It was on those 
grounds that he protested, the other 
night, against the action of his hon. 
Friend in announcing an early day 
for the discussion of the Bill. He 
warned him, in no hostile spirit, that 
it might bring a certain degree of 
suspicion upon his measure, whatever 
its merits were, if any hurry should 
be shown in bringing it forward; and 
he must say for himself, in the few 
observations he would have to offer on 
some points that had struck him very 
forcibly—he must say frankly that he 
had not had time as yet to consider 
their application and bearing as fully 
as he could have wished. He desired 
to refer to the extraordinary consti- 
tution of the Governing Body for the 
new University. There was no Uni- 
versity in existence that had a Governing 
Body at all in comparison with it. When 
the six members proposed to be chosen 
by Convocation should be appointed, 
there would still be a great prepon- 
derance of members appointed by the 
Government—that was a total innova- 
tion on the present idea of University 
government. But when they considered 
the proposals carefully, it would be 
seen that it was proposed to give to 
this Senate extraordinary powers of go- 
vernment, which would affect not only 
the University itself, but also the 
affiliated Colleges to a great extent. 
Whatever degree of control the Imperial 
Government had over the appointment 
of this Senate, there was no check 
whatever within the University upon 
the operations of that body, and yet the 
House was asked to pass the second 
reading of the Bill in which the Sche- 
dule which ought to contain the names 
of the senators was a perfect blank. 
Therefore, upon this important question 
affecting the whole constitution of the 
new University, the House was left en- 
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tirely in the dark. He next wished to call 
attention to the enormous sum of money 
which it was proposed to hand over to 
this uncontrolled Senate to be spent upon 
a University in which there was not yet 
a student or a Professor. No one had 
ventured to give the House any infor- 
mation as to the number of students 
that might be supposed to join the Uni- 
versity; but still the demand was made 
that a large amount of money should 
be given over to the Senate—an amount 
far exceeding the endowments of the 
Dublin University or those of Queen’s 
Colleges, in which there were and had 
long been a vast number of students. 
That might startle the House, but he 
would explain his meaning. £1,500,000 
might, of course, be invested by this 
Senate to as good a purpose as the 
money of the Disestablished Church of 
Ireland had been and was now invested. 
A great deal of money had been invested 
quite safely and properly at 43 per cent, 
and it might still be invested very well at 
4per cent. He had no reason to believe 
that the Senate would deal less wisely 
with the money in that respect ; but the 
result of such an operation on its part 
would be an income of £60,000 per 
annum for the new Senate, of which they 
knew nothing—to be dealt with as that 
body pleased. The income of Dublin 
University was about £40,000, and of 
Queen’s Colleges about £30,000; so that 
the new University would have an in- 
come of nearly half as much as one and 
double as much as the other of the two 
existing Universities. That was a very 
startling proposition, and one which 
should not be settled with but 48 hours’ 
consideration. Although the Senate 
might at once, after the passing of the 
Act, demand the whole of this sum, it by 
no means followed that they should be 
required to spendit. On the contrary, a 
clause was placed in the Bill directing 
how the surplus funds, which, at first, 
might not be required, should be in- 
vested. It was, therefore, impossible to 
say to what amount those funds might, 
in a few years, be increased. Then, as 
to the direction from which the funds 
would come. He did not wish to argue 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh), in what he 
said with reference to the application of 
that large sum of money taken from the 
surplus of the Irish Church funds. No 
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was proposed to apply a large por- 
tion of that money for the purpose 
of endowing Catholic Colleges in ae 
land. There was no doubt of that, 
at all events. Those who had no ob- 
jection to united education were, at 
present, sufficiently provided for. It 
was to provide those who would not 
avail themselves of this united education 
that the money was to be applied, and 
he contended that 19 out of 20 students 
who entered the new University would 
be Reman Catholics. He was not say- 
ing this at all in a hostile spirit ; but he 
could not feel quite so vata on this 
subject as the hon. Member for Carlow, 
when he recollected what took place in 
1868, when he recollected how ruthlessly 
the axe was laid at the very root of the 
tree, how completely the process of 
levelling down was carried out. And 
now he could not view without pain the 
proposal that the spoils of the Irish 
Church was to be, in a short time, 
shovelled over in heaps to build up a 
new institution, which would be practi- 
cally the exclusive possession of the 
Catholics of Ireland. They must re- 
collect how strong were the appeals to 
the justice and even to the mercy of 
the House made at the time by clergy- 
men of the Church, which was then 
disestablished, whose hopes in life were 
blighted, and whose prospects were 
ruined. They must recollect how sternly 
those demands were repressed, for it was 
said that was the day of levelling down, 
and the principles of disestablishment had 
been adopted by the State, and must be 
carried out to the bitter end. But now, 
if Parliament was going to re-open this 
question, surely they must deal, first of 
all, with the claims of the unfortunate 
curates and other clergymen of the Dis- 
established Church? And if they were 
going to touch the surplus funds of 
that Church at all, he would point out 
that the Divinity School of Trinity Col- 
lege had not yet been provided for. 
And now as to the way in which it 
was proposed to apply this vast sum of 
money. They could not, by direct en- 
dowments, give so much money to such 
institutions as were in existence, and 
so, if he might use the expression, 
they had to stuff in at the eyes, ears, 
and nose, what the mouth could not 
swallow ; and, once given, there would 
be no power of recalling the money, 
‘however those Colleges might turn out. 
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There was not, in any other University 
in the world, such a thing as these re- 
sult fees. Not only honour men, but 
mere pass men, would be able to bring 
back to the College which housed them, 
and the Professors who taught them, 
£114 each, every year. How-was it pos- 
siblethat fair competition could becarried 
on between institutions where the pupil 
had to pay more than £80 a-year, and 
institutions which gave gratuitous edu- 
cation; for he believed it would be 
possible for the Colleges that would be 
created under the Bill to give education 
gratuitously. He wished it to be under- 
stood that if there was to be a new 
University, he was by no means desirous 
that the provisions made should be 
scanty. He did believe, however, that 
it was unwise to hand over such a large 
sum of money’ before they knew what 
students they were going to have, or 
what kind of men were to form their 
Governing Body, or what Colleges were 
to be affiliated. This money would be 
handed over, bodily, actually, and for 
ever. He deprecated jealousy between 
the different Universities, and he hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would not 
imagine that he was speaking at all in 
a grudging spirit. He had always con- 
sidered it to be the best plan, when any 
additional provision was required, to 
increase rather than diminish the num- 
ber of Universities. Such a compe- 
tition he had always held to be ex- 
tremely healthy as between University 
and University. He freely admitted 
that the amount of money to be given, 
and the conditions to be imposed on the 
Governing Body, were such as it would 
be possible to modify in Committee ; but, 
apart from all this, there was the old 
objection, which he considered a very 
grave and serious one—this was really 
a new departure from the position which 
the State had taken up in regard to Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland. In Ireland 
they had held to the principle of united 
education in regard to the Dublin and 
Queen’s Universities, and any change 
from that principle with regard to a 
new University he should deeply regret. 
He should regret it, to a certain extent, 
as a stain upon the statesmanship of Irish 
Members; and, certainly, if on further 
consideration the principle adopted in 
this Act should seem to at all, however 
indirectly, deal with or injure those great 
priaciples, as they were established in 
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the University of Dublin, he should give 
such a proposal his uncompromising 
opposition. It was with great regret 
that he had had to make these criticisms 
in a somewhat hostile sense on a proposal 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Roscommon. On the other hand, he 
was free to admit that the Bill now 
before the House was in some respects 
attractive in comparison with other 
proposals which had heretofore been 
made on the subject. It would be a 
great gain, if they were approaching the 
settlement of this question, that ameasure 
had been introduced on the one side, and 
had been supported on the other side, 
by independent Members, because it at 
once removed the question from the arena 
of Party struggle, which had brought 
sO many previous similar attempts to 
an untimely end. That would be a 
great gain, and he should be glad if it 
were possible, on further consideration, 
so to modify the measure as to make it 
acceptable to the House generally. He 
was sure that would be, to a great ex- 
tent, the result of the spirit in which the 
measure had been brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Roscommon. He 
must observe that the hon. Member had 
introduced it very moderately and fairly; 
but there was also this point on which he 
thought the proposals of the Bill might 
be regarded as much more acceptable to 
the House than some of the proposals pre- 
viously made on the subject, for, although 
the limits to the power of the Governing 
Body were very vague and wide, and 
although the amount of endowment 
claimed was very large, still there was 
an admission that State control was to 
some extent to follow State endowment. 
There was another reason why he very 
much preferred this Bill to some of the 
previous propositions. Unlike the Bill 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), the present Bill did not destroy 
any existing institutions as a condition 
necessary for the building up of a new 
one. It left the other Universities as 
they were. It left the Dublin and the 
Queen’s Universities standing. And it 
was not only in the interests of those 
Universities that he claimed this credit 
for the present Bill over previous ones. 
Should it turn out that this new institu- 
tion, if it came into existence at all, was 
really to be merely a denominational 
University in its character, then he held 
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against the development of all the worst 
consequences which were by some persons 
anticipated as to the teaching and stand- 
ard of education in such an institution, 
would be the presence of such rivals as 
those of Dublin and the Queen’s Uni- 
versities, constantly in the presence of 
the new Colleges, and capable of hold- 
ing up a high standard of education 
with which those might compete, and, 
at the same time, quite free from 
any injurious influence coming from that 
quarter in return. For these amongst 
other reasons, he was, for his own 
part, desirous—and he was sure many 
other Members of the House agreed with 
him—to give a fair, and full, and frank 
consideration to the proposals before the 
House ; but, on the other hand, he must 
decline to be pledged to the second read- 
ing of the Bill until he had more time 
to consider it, not only by himself, but 
with the advice of those who were better 
qualified by their experience to deal with 
such a subject than himself, and to decide 
what would really be, on the whole, the 
general result of these very important 
proposals. 

Mr. SHAW felt sure the hon Mem- 
ber who had introduced the Bill had no 
wish to force it in an undue manner 
upon the House, and, in giving the Bill 
a second reading, he contended that the 
House did not endorse the principle of 
the Bill. It was quite in the power of 
the House to consider the Bill on the 
Motion ‘“‘ that Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.”” It was obvious that any hon. 
Member introducing the Bill at that 
time of the Session did receive very 
great advantage from the Bill being 
advanced a stage. The question of Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland had been 
brought before the House for the past 
10 years, and he hardly knew any ques- 
tion which had been more debated than 
that question; while for the last six 
months it had been so constantly before 
the country, and in the newspapers, and 
speeches, and in other ways, that he 
could hardly think there was any hon. 
Member of that House who had not 
fully made up his mind on the subject. 
They had been asked whether they 
would assure the House that the Prelates 
of the Catholic Church in Ireland were 
in favour of the Bill. The only answer he 
could give to the House was that he and 
his hon. Friends with him would hardly 
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have taken the step they had done in 
bringing the question forward without 
having some pretty general assurances 
that it would meet very generally with 
their approval. The hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) said that the 
Bill confined its benefits to affiliated Col- 
leges. Students from other countries 
could compete for the degrees and prizes 
of this University, and he had no doubt 
they would have a great influx of stu- 
dents from that land which they all 
seemed so anxious toleave, but to which 
none of them appeared to be in a great 
hurry to return. The opposition to the 
Bill had come from various sources. 
They had that day had an opposition 
from the Liberation Society ; but he as- 
serted that that Society, in its funda- 
mental principles, was in full accord 
with the principles of the Bill. He be- 
longed to the Dissenting body, and what 
education he had received was given 
him in an English Dissenting College; 
and he knew that those very men who 
led English Dissent based their whole 
opinions on the lines laid down in the 
present measure. The noble Lord who 
seconded the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice), in an admirable speech, 
pointed out another mode of dealing with 
this question; but surely those other 
ways had been tried long enough. Where 
was there as practical a measure, that 
would settle this question, which could 
compare with the present Bill? He 
voted against the Bill brought in by the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich ; in- 
deed, he had no love for any of the 
previous propositions on the subject, 
because they commenced by destroying 
existing institutions. He was proud of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and of the edu- 
cation which was imparted there ; and, 
therefore, he did not look with any 
pleasure on a measure which would de- 
stroy, or interfere in any way, with its 
full operation. But they were asked to 
plant their new institution under the 
shade of Trinity College. Why, they 
-might as well say to them they should 
not exist at all; for if they were to 
plant the new institution beside the old 
one, it would be many years before it 
grew to any dimensions. The only way 
in which this question could be satis- 
factorily met was by proceeding on the 
lines laid down in the present Bill. 
They proposed to give money to institu- 
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tions as a result of work done, and to 
students as the result of work done, and 
they said—‘' Give students the very best 
religious education possible. But the 
moment you go into the arena of 
science and kindred subjects we brin 

before you the test of examination, an 

until they were equal to that they could 
do nothing.”’ Now, he asked, was not 
that the very best method of bringing 
the Catholic students of Ireland out of 
anything narrow, anything selfish and 
antiquated, and bringing them into the 
full and free life of modern literature 
and modern science? There was such a 
bending and bowing to what was called 
popular feeling, there was in this coun- 
try such a dread of agitation, that men 
would even trample on their own opi- 
nions and give way to that feeling. The 
question of University Education in Ire- 
land was a matter the settlement of 
which was so necessary in order to bring 
modern ideas and modern improvements 
in science to three-fourths of the people 
in Ireland, that he would do anything 
to try to settle it on the basis of that 
Bill. He knew thousands of men who 
were not able to go to the London Uni- 
versities owing to the expense ; and he 
thought that, as Protestants, they ought 
to be ashamed of such a state of things. 
So defective was the present system that 
the people of Ireland were not able to 
return a single Representative to Parlia- 
ment. He believed the House of Com- 
mons, as generous Englishmen, would 
endeavour to remedy that great wrong 
by at once settling the question. The 
matter was now before the House; and 
he hoped, if they did not give the Bill a 
second reading that day, at all events it 
would go for discussion at another time, 
and that it would then get a second read- 
ing. He did not at all adopt the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh, for it seemed a most unfair 
one—it was that they should tax the 
converts for the foundation of the Uni- 
versity; but he thought that would be 
a very hard thing todo. Their poverty 
had been thrown in their face, and it 
was asked why they did not subscribe 
towards the education of a University ? 
Why, the Catholics of Ireland had 
raised a large sum of money, greater in 
proportion than the people of Lancashire 
had raised for a similar object; but the 
good results which would have accrued 
from that subscription had never been 
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realized owing to the inaction of the 
Government, who refused to give them 
a charter, whereby the money might 
be brought into use. He strongly sup- 
ported the Bill before the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. Member who has 
just sat down has made an observation 
which I shall notice at once. He said 
that although it might not be possible 
to come to an agreement on the principle 
of the Bill at so short a notice, still it 
might be a wise course for the House to 
take to read the Bill a second time, and 
refer to the future stages—to the ques- 
tion of your leaving the Chair—the dis- 
cussion as to the expediency of the plan 
proposed, and as to the circumstances of 
the case with which we have to deal. 
Now, upon that point I think the House 
ought to be very careful how faritcommits 
itself to the second reading of a Bill as to 
the exact effect or intentions of which it 
is not satisfied, with a view to the dis- 
cussion at some later stage of points 
upon which it is necessary that we should 
have full information before we pass it. 
We have heard one or two remarks in 
the course of this discussion, and re- 
marks have also been made elsewhere, 
as to the apparent hurry in pressing 
forward the second reading of the Bill. 
But I wish most distinctly to say that I 
do not think we have any right what- 
ever to charge the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) and the 
Friends of the Bill with any attempt to 
hurry the Bill through Parliament, or to 
find any fault with them for using the 
best expedition in their power to bring 
it under our notice. We cannot help 
recognizing the difficulties under which 
independent Members in this House are 
placed when they wish to bring forward 
any measure for discussion; and we most 
gladly recognize the desire which the 
hon. Member has shown to prepare his 
measure carefully, and to bring it for- 
ward at as early a period as possible. 
We also admit that it was difficult, if 
not impossible, for him to obtain a day 
for bringing it under the notice of the 
House in sufficient time unless he ob- 
tained an early day; and, therefore, we 
do not wish to express our dissatisfac- 
tion with the course taken by the pro- 

moters of the Bill in bringing it under 
our notice to-day. But while I admit 
that the promoters of the Bill are right 
in bringing it forward as quickly as pos- 
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sible, I would impress on the House 
that it is quite a different thing to con- 
sider how far it ought to be in a hurry 
in accepting a Bill such as the one be- 
fore us until we fully understand what 
are its general effects and intentions. I 
must say—as far as the discussion has 
proceeded—we have still a great deal to 
hear before we can thoroughly satisfy 
ourselves on that point ; and even in the 
course of this very day’s discussion, the 
hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
has made an important statement, and 
one which seems to me to open an en- 
tirely new issue for us to consider. In 
the few observations he made in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, the hon. 
Gentleman said he hoped that we should 
confine our attention to-day to the real 
issues which were presented to us; and 
those real issues were two. ‘The first 
was whether there was any necessity for 
the further extension of University faci- 
lities in Ireland; and, secondly, whether 
the plan which he submitted to us wasa 
plan well calculated to meet the wants 
which might exist. Then he went on to 
say that he did not bind himself to de- 
tails of the proposal, and even with re- 
gard to the funds by which the expenses 
were to be met he by no means bound 
himself to the suggested method as the 
proper means to take; but that he would 
be prepared to consider any other pro- 
posal for meeting the expense of the 
scheme. I am bound to say that that 
is a proposal which can hardly be treated 
as a suggestion merely of detail. It 
seems to me that it is a proposal which 
opens to us considerations of a very 
large character, and which we can hardly 
be prepared to consider without further 
Geliberation, and which the Bill, as © 
it at present stands, does not suffi- 
ciently explain. If a proposal is made 
which may be turned into a propo- 
sition to place a new University upon 
the Votes of Parliament, that may 
open to us a totally new field of con- 
sideration from a proposal that we 
should take a large amount of money 

from the Irish Church surplus, and ~ 
apply it to that purpose. I am always 
reluctant to raise minute points and 
quibbles about matters which are really 
matters of detail, and which may be 
considered in Committee; but I think 
this is really one of a very large cha- 
racter, and goes very much to the root 
of the question with which we are now 
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concerned, and I think it would be only 
right and proper that before we decide 
whether we can give the Bill a second 
reading or not we should know how far 
one or other of the proposals is to be 
treated as the essential basis of the 
scheme. We cannot help feeling that 
we have many instances before us where 
attempts have been made to settle the 
question of Irish University Education. 
The sands are strewn with a good many 
corpses, and we know very well that the 
difficulties with which we have to deal 
are very great and various; and I am 
sure that we shall not act wisely in rush- 
ing too quickly in dealing with this 
question until we really understand 
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what the nature of the scheme is. Now, . 


I do not wish, at the present moment, 
to go very fully into the details of the 
scheme which is before us. I think my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) has raised several points upon 
which it would be very desirable that 
we should have an answer. It is desir- 
able that we should know something 
more about the proposals as to the 
affiliated Colleges; and we ought, as I 
have already said, to know something 
more distinctly as to the funds which 
are to be the foundation of the scheme, 
and we ought to see whether it really is 
or is not the intention of the promoters 
of the Bill that so large a sum of money 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
Governing Body to be created ; whether 
it should have the power of increasing 
it by accumulations, and whether it 
should acquire the command over the 
whole University system of Ireland, as 
my hon. and learned Friend seemed to 
think might be the result of the scheme. 
This is a matter which is really 
worthy of consideration; and we ought 
to know also whether the new University, 
which is to be a rival of the existing 
Universities, is to have the power not 
only of carrying on competitions, as has 
been stated, for students by granting 
degrees—perhaps on more favourable 
and easier terms than other Universi- 
ties; but whether in consequence of 
those easier terms it would have the 
effect of obtaining a greater number of 
students, and thus increasing the wealth 
of the body, who would also have greater 
facilities for endowing or assisting by 
material advantages the various afli- 
liated Colleges with which it will be con- 
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nected. That is a point of a large and 
important character, and one which 
ought to be explained to us and 
thoroughly sifted out. There is also 
another point—but, before I go to that, 
I should like to say a word on the gene- 
ral structure of this Bill, and especially 
in reference to the observation that this 
Bill has been drawn on the lines of the 
Intermediate Education Bill of last Ses- 
sion. Now, the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act of last Session was an Act of 
an experimental character—it was one 
which was favourably received by Parlia- 
ment, and I think it is one which, as far 
as we can get at the experience of its 
working, seems likely to be of very 
great advantage to Ireland. We must 
remember that there are several distinc- 
tions between the case of the Interme- 
diate Education Act and the case of the 
Universities. In the case of the Inter- 
mediate Education Act you have, in the 
first place, this great point to be ob- 
served—that you had not in existence 
intermediate schools. It was necessary, 
if Intermediate Education views were to 
be promoted, that something should be 
done to make that exist which did not 
exist. In the case of the Universities, 
you have already a University, and the 
point is whether this University can be 
made more suitable to the requirements 
of the country, or, if that is impossible, 
whether a new University ought to be 
created and made suitable for that pur- 
pose. With regard to the Intermediate 
Education scheme, we considered we 
were perfectly justified in proposing to 
apply a considerable sum of the surplus 
of the Disestablished Church of Ireland, 
because we thought that in the scheme 
there would be no infringement of that 
which we regarded as the fundamental 
principle to be observed in dealing with 
the question. In the debate to-day, as 
to whether it is or is not in the power of 
Parliament to alter the disposition of the 
funds, which was contemplated by Par- 
liament at the time the Church was 
disestablished, everybody, of course, 
must admit that, at all events, techni- 
cally speaking, it is free to Parliament 
to alter the work which has been done 
by a preceding Parliament, and to vary 
the disposition of the funds which were 
formerly intended to be appropriated in 
a certain way. That was done last 
Session, when we confined the opera- 
tion to the Intermediate Education 
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Act; and I think we must all recognize 
that there was one condition which was 
distinctly contemplated by Parliament 
at the time of disestablishment, and 
which is almost in the nature of a fun- 
damental principle, in dealing with the 
funds—that is, that the funds should 
not be applied, directly or indirectly, to 
any denominational purpose. In the 
case of the Intermediate Education Act, 
great precautions were taken to prevent 
the funds being applied to denomina- 
tional purposes. It is true the result 
fees and payments were made to the 
students themselves, because it was 
open to anyone to be examined; but the 
examinations were not of a religious 
character, and the same may be said, no 
doubt, of many of the proposals in the 
present Bill. But there were result 
fees, and these result fees were to be 
applied subject to the guardianship of 
the Conscience Clause. But in this Bill, 
it is to be observed, there is no Con- 
science Clause, and it would be a ques- 
tion I should like to have cleared up whe- 
ther it would be in the contemplation of 
the promoters of the Bill to introduce 
anything in the nature of a Conscience 
Clause applying to these Colleges, which 
are to take advantage of the foundation 
which it is now proposed to establish. 
Then, again, the Intermediate Education 
Act did not apply at all to buildings, 
and that is a matter very well worthy of 
consideration, and it is one upon which, 
before we enter upon the Bill, we ought 
to have full information. We are in 
this position—we admit that it is desir- 
able to provide for the expansion of the 
University system in Ireland, and are 
anxious to see measures taken for that 
purpose; but, on the other hand, we 
cannot assent to any proposal which 
could be turned into an endowment of 
religious teaching. We consider that that 
isa point which has been settled by Parlia- 
ment ; and when it comes to a question of 
the Irish Church surplus, we feel bound 
not to allow that surplus to be applied 
in a way that would be open to objec- 
tion. There are other points which may 
be raised with regard to this measure. 
I do not think it would be advantageous 
to go into them, nor do I think it would 
be possible to improve much on what 
has been said by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has great knowledge and has 
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had large experience on the subject, and 
he has expressed an opinion in favour 
of a third University. That is a point 
upon which I must cordially say I do 
not feel so sure as my hon. and learned 
Friend ; but I.am ready to suspend my 
judgment respecting it. The question 
of affiliating Colleges is one which 
raises very great difficulties; and I 
confess that I should prefer to see pay- 
ments made directly to the students 
themselves instead of to the Colleges, 
unless some better provision can be 
made than that contained in the Bill to 
prevent payments being made to endow 
denominational institutions. As to the 
various purposes to which the money 
might be applied, I will not now enter 
fully into them ; but I think it would be 
wiser, if we are to have payments made 
to Professors and persons engaged in 
teaching, that it should be kept more 
directly under the control of Parliament, 
and that the salaries of such persons 
should be placed on the Votes of Parlia- 
ment rather than that they should be 
defrayed out of a fund over which Par- 
liament has no control. These are some 
of the suggestions which arise on the 
scheme which we have had before us 
during the last few days. There has 
not yet been opportunity for that scheme 
being particularly examined by those 
most competent to examine it, and it is 
a scheme upon which further informa- 
tion really is required before the House 
can come to a conclusion whether it will 
or will not proceed so far as to give it a 
second reading. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, I take it for granted, 
after the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that my hon. Friendthe Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
will not think it wise to press for a Divi- 
sion this afternoon, as he might meet 
with opposition on that side of the House 
which, possibly, a little more considera- 
tion and reflection would altogether 
obviate. I trust, also, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will give—indeed, I am sure 
he will give—that fair and candid con- 
sideration to the question which it re- 
quires, and will not consider that he is 
deterred from doing so by any objection 
to details of the Bill which might be 
removed in Committee. The matter is, 
of course, one of considerable complexity 
and still greater delicacy, and I think 
we cannot approach it in too calm or, 
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I may say, judicial a spirit. The right 
hon. Gentleman has set a very good 
example in that respect in the speech 
he has just made, and I cannot do better 
than follow it. We all have, I believe, 
the same view in our minds, and that is 
to do the best which can be done for the 
people of Ireland. One thing which 
strikes me is that the course of the 
present debate has turned on matters 
which are not matters of the principle 
of the Bill, but matters for Committee. 
A great deal has been said as to the 
body which should be intrusted with the 
funds, and that is a matter entirely for 
Committee. A question has been raised 
as to what sort of Governing Body it 
ought to be, and whether it ought to be 
based on the example of the Governing 
Body of London University. I confess 
myself that, having some experience of 
it, I consider that a very proper body. 
London University is governed by a 
body similar to that which is here pro- 
posed, except that there is-a difference 
in the number. Some hon. Gentlemen 
have expressed an apprehension that 
the members would not attend. The 
meetings of the Senate of the London 
University are not very exciting; they 
seldom have any disturbing topics, ex- 
cept when there is a question of ad- 
mitting ladies to degrees. But we 
ean generally get an attendance of 20 
or 25, and, if that is the case in 
London, I think there need be no 
fear of obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber in Dublin. All that has been 
said about jobs being done in a corner 
is, in my experience, quite imaginary. 
But what I really want to impress on the 
House is this—that it is absolutely neces- 
sary, not for the sake of Party, but for 
the purposes of education, and for good 
government in these Islands, and for the 
stability of this country, that we should 
take a clear and decided course with 
respect to Ireland. Forty years ago, an 
attempt was made to establish a system 
of joint education in Ireland. Thero is 
an immense deal to be said for the ad- 
vantage of promoting the association of 
young men of different denominations, 
so that they may form those associa- 
tions which are often so durable in 
after-life. It was a noble and good 


thought, and no one can blame those 
who made the attempt. But look at 
what has been the result. Look also at 
the result of the late Lord Derby’s sys- 
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tem of joint education. Where is it 
now? It exists in name ; but, in reality, 
it is a denominational system to all in- 
tents and purposes. Last year Parlia- 
ment took Intermediate Education in 
hand. On what principle? All that 
has been done points in the same direc- 
tion. We are told that we are to assist 
schools ; but they are all denominational 
schools. The late Sir Robert Peel made 
a noble attempt. He tried to establish a 
system of joint University Education in 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, and we 
have now Dublin University thrown open 
to all comers ; but could anything be a 
greater failure? [‘‘No, no!” ] I do not 
mean to say that the Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland have been a failure in all 
respects ; but they have failed to bring 
University Education to the Catholics of 
Ireland. The repugnance of the people 
is such that they will not go. Therefore, 
the state of things in Ireland is this— 
that we have originated a great and 
noble policy to which we have given every 
trial; but that that policy did not suit 
the habits, wishes, or feelings of the 
Irish people, and, in short, would not 
work. That is the position in which we 
stand. We have worn out all the ma- 
chinery we devised for ameliorating the 
condition of Irish education, and we 
have now to take a fresh departure; and 
the question is, whatisthefresh departure 
to be? Will you cling to the beggarly 
elements of the old system? Will you 
attempt still to force into unwilling con- 
nection with each other Catholics and 
Protestants, when you see by 40 years of 
experience that they are determined to 
remain asunder; or will you, as you 
cannot have what you would have, 
make the best of what you can have? 
I would myself rather see the youth 
of different denominations educated to- 
gether ; but is it wise or statesmanlike, 
having tried the experiment, and having 
found that it will not answer, still to go 
on with it, certain that nothing can 
come of it? As we cannot do what we 
would, had we not better do what is in 
our power? If we cannot educate all 
the youth together, is it not better that 
we should yield to the feelings of the 
nation, and adapt our institutions to 
those feelings? If we cannot unite 
them, the best thing we can do is to 
give them separately the best education 
in our power. What are we doing? 
We have adopted a system of Interme- 
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diate Education; but what are we doing 
with University Education? It is ‘quite 
true we have thrown open Trinity Col- 
lege to Roman Catholics, but on terms 
which, in obedience to those whom they 
respect, they cannot accept. Are we, 
then, to say that all the University en- 
dowments of Ireland are to be absorbed 
by the Protestants, and that the Catholic 
masses of the people are to be left with- 
out the means of University Education 
because they will not accept the system 
you think best? Is such a course safe, 
or wise, or worthy of a great nation ? 
That is the question which I hold ought 
to be decided on the second reading. If 
we go on as we are going, nothing but 
mischief can come of it. I think that all 
the details of the Bill, with which this 
matter is encumbered, are of secondary 
consideration. Any mistake in detail 
can be corrected ; but if you insist on 
setting your faces against what is fair, 
and reasonable, and just, you will educate 
a race of people who will hate you in- 
stead of loving you. It is in vain to 
talk of discontent and disaffection, unless 
we exhaust every means in our power in 
order to give Ireland what she never yet 
has had—a fair and reasonable share in 
the money spent on University Educa- 
tion in Ireland. I thank the House for 
having listened to me so kindly. Perhaps 
I have hardly kept to my intention, 
which was to speak with great calmness 
and reserve; but I feel very warmly on 
this subject, and I can imagine nothing 
in the world is so calculated to unite 
together all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects as that the House of Commons 
should—and I have great confidence, 
after the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that they will— take the 
subject into very serious consideration, 
not allowing themselves to be turned 
aside by small difficulties of detail, but 
determined that, come what may, nothing 
shall be wanting on their part to do 
equal justice to all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE inferred, from the 
speech just delivered by the right hon. 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe), that the Senate of that Uni- 
versity was not quite an happy family. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) was one of those 
who looked at the substance rather than 
the form of the present Bill; and he 
thought, after having consulted Mr. 
Speaker, that the substance of it ought 
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to have been introduced in a Committee 
of the Whole House before the Bill 
was introduced, for the Bill proposed 
the endowment of a particular form of 
religion for educational purposes, as had 
just been declared by the right hon. 
Gentlemanthe Member forthe University 
of London, and the House could nothave 
a more competentwitness. The framersof 
the Bill had managed to elude the Rule of 
the House, for it had been so drawn that 
the word ‘‘religion”’ did not appear in 
it, and the consequence was, that al- 
though it was a Bill for the endowment 
of a particular religion, the terms of the 
Bill had enabled its proposers to evade 
the Forms of the House. The House had 
thus a Bill pressed on for second reading, 
the substance of which ought to have 
been submitted to a Committee of the 
Whole House before the Bill was intro- 
duced. The Bill, as was now declared, 
ought to have been founded upon Resolu- 
tions passed in Committee of the Whole 
House. By the process which had been 
adopted the Bill had been thrust on the 
attention of the House with undue haste, 
and now the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (the O’Conor Don) urged that the 
House should at once adopt its principle. 
What was the principle of the Bill? It 
was exclusive to the last degree. The 
first principle of the Bill was that no 
student of any of the schools or 
Colleges connected with the Queen’s 
University, the University ia Dublin, 
should be admissible for examination 
for a degree before the Senate of the 
University, which the House was asked 
to create. The House knew not how that 
Senate was to be composed ; but the hon. 
and learned Member for Denbigh (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) said that he should 
support the second reading of the Bill, 
but would insist upon Parliamentary con- 
trol over the intended University. Well, 
there was a case in point. This debate 
reminded him (Mr. Newdegate) of the 
debates prior to the adoption of the 
first grant for the College of Maynooth, 
which he had read. At the close of the 
last century, an attempt was made to ac- 
complish an object closely analogous to 
that which was now proposed. The 
Maynooth College had been founded on 
the same principle as they were now 
asked to re-adopt, but with the security 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland was 
to be a leading member of its nominated 
Senate, and with the further security 
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that the provision for Maynooth was to 
be derived from annual grants, to be 
year by year proposed and voted in the 
House of Commons. The hon. and 
learned Member for Denbigh could not 
be ignorant of the history of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, or of the final aban- 
donment of all attempts on the part of 
Parliament to control it. How, then, 
could they hope that Parliament could 
control such an institution as that now 
sought to be created? He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) adduced the case of Maynooth as 
an illustration of the failure of Parlia- 
mentary control. The Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland (Lord Chancellor Redesdale), 
after the institution of Maynooth Col- 
lege had been in existence for some 
years, petitioned His Majesty, that he 
might be relieved from his functions 
with respect to the College of Maynooth, 
because he found himself in a position 
of disgraceful nonentity. What hope, 
then, was there of the efficiency of Par- 
liamentary control over a University, 
constituted as was proposed by the Bill? 
Not only did the Bill involve the prin- 
ciple of denominational endowment, but, 
as he had said before, the principle of 
exclusion — exclusion of the pupils of 
every school connected with either of 
the other Universities in Ireland. How 
could they have a clearer illustration of 
the obvious character of this proposed 
institution? This University was founded 
on the principle of exclusive deno- 
minationalism, and yet the Representa- 
tive of the University of London, which 
was founded upon the opposite principle 
of non-denominational inclusion, seemed 
to imagine that the House would create 
satisfaction by this abandonment of 
the principle he was bound to re- 
present in favour of principles Par- 
liament had not for 300 years sanc- 
tioned. Parliament had abandoned 
the principle of denominational exclu- 
siveness, even where much more mode- 
rately exemplified in the case of the older 
English Universities, and yet Parliament 
was now deliberately asked to adopt the 
principle of exclusive denominationalism 
in Ireland. Be it observed that the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops were silent. At 
the end of April there appeared in Zhe 
Times newspaper an announcement that 
there had been a serious difference 
among the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. Simulta- 
neously with the appearance of Cardinal 
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Cullen in Ireland, asa Bishop, in 1851— 
he (Mr. Newdegate) well remembered it 
—the Christian Brothers, an Order af- 
filiated, as he (Mr. Newdegate) believed, 
to the Jesuit Order, appeared in Ireland. 
After Cardinal Cullen had attended the 
last meeting of the Papal Council of 
1870, he went to the Irish College in 
Rome, and there made a speech which 
was reported in the English Roman Ca- 
tholic newspapers, and of which the 
Cardinal never to the day of his death 
denied the authenticity. He told the 
Irish College that the object of the 
Papal Council of 1870 was to suppress 
Gallicanism in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to establish the domi- 
nation of Ultramontanism. Ultramon- 
tanism was the extreme of Popery. 
It was the principle, which sought to 
uphold the universal and temporal, as 
well as the ecclesiastical, power of the 
Pope. Ultramontanism involved this 
principle —tnat whatever a Roman 
Catholic might seek in the form of edu- 
cation, in the sphere of literature, or in 
the form of any intellectual pursuit—he 
might have on one condition—that it 
should be granted to him by his Church, 
but that he should not pursue it, if for- 
bidden by his Church. That principle 
the Christian Brothers had been incul- 
cating and carrying out in Ireland to 
such an extent, and in so bigoted a 
spirit, that the Roman Catholic Bishops 
appealed to the present Pope against 
the exclusive action of the Order and 
their rejection of the Bishops’ authority. 
The present Pope was reported to have 
refused the petition of the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops of Ireland, though it was a pe- 
tition, adopted by them, when assembled 
in Synod at Maynooth. This monastic 
Order was, in consequence, independent 
of the Roman Catholic Episcopate in 
Ireland, through the decision of the pre- 
sent Pope, whose predecessor, Pius 1X., 
upheld the independence of the Jesuit 
and Franciscan houses in Paris, against 
the Archbishop of Paris. As far as he 
(Mr. Newdegate) could understand, 
the schools and Colleges, which would 
directly benefit by the grant Par- 
liament was asked to make for this 
University would be the schools and 
Colleges of the monastic Orders, and 
over the conduct of these Orders and 
their schools the House had not even 
the security of the control of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland, whatever 
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that might be worth. He asked the 
House, after their experience of May- 
nooth College, their connection with 
which, and pretended control over 
which, Parliament had been forced to 
abandon—whether, if Roman Catholic 
Bishops could not control these schools 
and Colleges, which were to be con- 
nected with this new University, there 
was any hope of Parliament doing 
so? He trusted that the House would 
forgive the length of his remarks ; 
that his experience of the Maynooth 
question in that House, the attention he 
had for years given to the condition and 
effects of the College of Maynooth, would 
induce the House to excuse his occu- 

ying their time. What was discovered 

y the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the education of Maynooth? They 
discovered and reported, that the educa- 
tion given at Maynooth was not only 
limited and imperfect, but that it tended 
to the most ultra doctrines of Ultra- 
montanism. Now, the House was asked 
to proceed upon the principle on which 
Maynooth was founded, in erecting a 
University for the laity of Ireland, after 
Parliament had deliberately severed its 
connection from Maynooth, a seminary 
which inculcated doctrines of which Par- 
liament could not approve. That was 
the principle of the Bill. It had been 
introduced with great dexterity by the 
hon. Member for Roscommon ; but he 
(Mr. Newdegate) prayed the House, 
and those who thought it necessary to 
establish another University in Ireland 
—a University to which no Roman 
Catholic could take any reasonable ex- 
ception, if that were possible—not to 
adopt the Bill, because it embodied the 
desire of a small section of that House 
to endow that Ultramontanism—that 
egregious Popery, the representatives of 
which now governed the Papacy by a 
persistent system of rebellion. These 
extreme doctrines had become dominant 
in the Vatican, and were found to have 
rendered the Vatican a focus of rebellion 
against every Government in Europe. 
[‘‘ No, no!”] He referred those who 
denied that to the Chambers and Go- 
vernment of Italy, to the Chambers and 
Government of France, to the Chambers 
and Government of Germany. Her 
Majesty’s Government had, through the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, expressed 
their opinion that this House could not 
safely sanction the second reading of 
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the Bill without further inquiry—a Bill 
so drawn as tu have invaded the Forms 
of the House, which, on any matter 
touching religion, required that the 
subject should be debated in Committee 
of the Whole House before any Bill 
thereon was introduced. He asked the 
House to reject the second reading of 
the Bill, as founded on a system of ex- 
clusive denominationalism, totally incon- 
sistent with the principles, on which Par- 
liament had for more than 30 years 
proceeded, and no less at variance with 
the principles, on which the Parliaments 
of “" earlier period had invariably 
acted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Synan.) 


Tue O’CONOR DON: I do not think 
it would be desirable, after what has 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
London (Mr. Lowe), that I should resist 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate ; but I would appeal to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to whether they 
should not give me an early day for its 
resumption, in order that we may come 
to a determination on the question in- 
volved in the principle of the Bill. The 
whole course of to-day’s discussion proves 
that the subject is one which the House 
considers to be of the highest import- 
ance, and, indeed, which is so import- 
ant as to be taken out of the category 
of ordinary Private Bills. One point 
has been mentioned by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to which I should 
wish for a momenttoadvert. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that in my 
opening statement I made an important 
announcement, which he regarded as, to 
a certain extent, an alteration of what I 
stated in introducing the measure, and 
that is, the source from which we pro- 
posed to get the money to carry out the 
provisions of the Bill. If I made any 
observation to lead the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the conclusion at which he 
appears to have arrived, I can only 
say that I did so by mistake. We pro- 
pose that the fund which we have men- 
tioned in our Bill is the fund which 
should be used. We believe it is the 
right fund to have recourse to. But 
what I intended to convey in my open- 
ing remarks was, that if the majority of 
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the House thought otherwise, and con- 
sidered it better some other fund should 
be taken, we should consider any pro- 
posal in that direction rather than aban- 
don our Bill—because that is not a 
cardinal point. We still contend that 
the fund we have named is the one to 
take; but, of course, we will bow to the 
opinion of the House in the matter. I 
hope that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will accede to the request I have 
made. 

Sm HAROOURT JOHNSTONE, as 
representing aconstituency,seven-eighths 
of his supporters being Nonconformists, 
would give his hearty assent to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, because it would not 
subsidize denominational education, and 
it was the duty of Parliament to pass a 
measure that would be thoroughly satis- 
factory to the people of Ireland. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is hardly necessary that I should say 
a word in support of the appeal which 
has been made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon, that the Go- 
vernment should give him some facili- 
ties for the further consideration of this 
Bill. I do not wish to press the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer any 
further than it is reasonable to do. I 
did not understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to commit either himself or the 
Government to the support of even the 
principle of the Bill; but I did gather 
from his speech that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had applied his mind to the sub- 
ject, and that on their being satisfied on 
certain points which he indicated, it was 
possible that the Bill might meet with 
the support of the Government. In 
these circumstances, and looking to the 
large amount of support which has been 
given to the Bill on both sides of the 
House, I cannot doubt the Government 
will be anxious that such an opportu- 
nity as seems now to present itself of 
settling this long-standing and difficult 
question should be taken advantage of, 
and I hope that they will give an oppor- 
tunity for the further prosecution of the 
debate. If the Government intend, on 
further consideration, to oppose the Bill 
altogether, the measure can probably be 
disposed of at another Sitting. But, on 
the other hand, if the Government, on 
examination, clearly approve of the 
principle of the Bill, it will then be a 
matter for consideration how much time 
they may be able to give to'it. I hope, 
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at all events, that they will entertain 
the proposal for another day. 

THe CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sorry to say, in reply to 
the appeal which has been made to the 
Government, that we are unable to 
respond to that appeal, at all events, at 
the present time. I quite acknowledge 
the importance of the measure and of 
the subject; but I must remind the 
House of the great difficulties which the 
Members of the Government themselves 
experience in proceeding with their own 
Business. It is, therefore, not in my 
power to name a day for the resumption 
of the debate. 

Masor NOLAN: I think that the 
reply of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is to be regretted. The Leader of 
the Opposition has applied to the right 
hon. Gentleman to afford a day on which 
this discussion might be resumed; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, acting 
contrary to the ordinary usages of the 
House, does not see his way to do so. 
I maintain that it is a most unusual 
thing, when the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion asks for a day, for the Leader of 
the House to refuse that day. Other 
Trish Business was given up upon this 
Wednesday, in order that the Bill of 
my hon. Friend might be taken; and a 
wish having been expressed for another 
day from the front Opposition Bench, I 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has taken a somewhat extraordinary 
course in declining to accede to this re- 

uest. 

Mr. PARNELL: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has always shown him- 
self to be very desirous of doing every- 
thing in his power to meet the conve- 
nience of the Irish Members—at least, 
that has been my experience, and, I 
believe, it has been the experience of 
other hon. Gentlemen. What is the 
position of the Irish Members? Most 
of them, including myself, have come 
over here at the greatest possible incon- 
venience, in order to be present at the 
second reading of this Bill, and if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer refuses to 
name a day, at some time or other, 
when the consideration of the subject 
may be resumed, we shall be placed in 
the position of being obliged to hang 
about the House waiting for the Bill to 
come on. On the other hand, if a day 
were appointed as requested, we could 
return with clear consciences to our pur- 
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suitsin our own country. I do hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will re-consider 
the point. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I am 
glad the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not given a day. However, I merely 
rise to say that if there should be an ad- 
journed debate on the question, I shall, 
after what I have heard to-day, ask 
permission to withdraw my Amendment, 
in favour of another Amendment, pure 
and simple, to the effect that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 





ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. James Bancuay, Bill to 
amend the Law of Entail in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. James Barciay and 


Mr. MackrntTosu. 
_ Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 193. ] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


annem 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 22nd May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [May 19] reported. 

Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading—Costs Taxation 
(House of Commons) [190]. 

Committee—Report—Local Government (Poor 
Law) Provisional Orders* [155]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Axminster 
Union, &c.)* [154]; Local Government 
(Highways) Provisional Orders (Buckingham, 
&c.) * [161]. 

Considered as amended—Summary Jurisdiction 

169]. 

Thin heading —Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (Bothwell)* [152]; Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(Waterford, &c.) * [133], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— Qo 
MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—“KAIN 
v. FARMER.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Out of what funds 
the Department will provide the £1,600 
damages required to be paid to Mr. 


Mr. Parnell 


{COMMONS} 
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Kain, owner of the barque ‘ Dora,” 
under a recent decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and confirmed on Ap- 
peal; what is the amount of legal ex- 
penses incurred by the Board of Trade 
in the matter, and which they will have 
to pay in addition to the damages and 
Mr. Kain’s costs; and, whether the ex- 
perience of working the Survey Clauses 
of the Act of 1876 has not been such as 
to show that they require amendment ? 
Viscount SANDON: Provision is 
annually made for law charges in the 
Board of Trade Vote, and out of this 
Vote the damages in the case of ‘‘ Kain 
v. Farmer” will, I believe, be paid. 
The costs have not yet been made out, 
so I cannot give the information desired 
on this point. As to the third part of 
the Question, I would remind my hon. 
Friend that the case of the Dora, about 
which the trial was held, arose under the 
Act of 1878, and not under that of 1876, 
under which the Board of Trade at pre- 
sent takes its proceedings. I cannot 
say that my experience of the Board of 
Trade, which, of course, has not been a 
long one, has at all made me feel that 
the Survey Clauses of the Merchant 


‘|Shipping Act of 1876, which were 


adopted by Parliament after long and 
full consideration, ought at present to 
be altered. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—THE 
DUNGARVAN MAGISTRATES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it had 
come to his notice that, on the 8rd in- 
stant, before the Dungarvan magis- 
trates, a poor woman, who had never 
before been accused of any crime (and 
with a destitute family, the youngest 
being an infant in arms), was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour, for the theft of a small quantity 
of milk of the estimated value of two 
pence; whether, on the same date, and 
before the same magistrates, another 
prisoner, convicted of the theft of some 
articles of clothing of the estimated value 
of one pound, was sentenced to only 
seven days’ imprisonment; and, whether, 
if the facts be so, he will take steps to 
procure the remission of her punish- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Mr. Speaker, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain 
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the circumstances of the two cases al- 
luded to, I am disposed to think that 
the magistrates were right in the course 
they adopted. The case first referred to 
was that of a woman named Mary Hef- 
fernan, who was employed in a situa- 
tion of trust, having charge of a dairy, 
of which the keys were ‘placed in her 
possession. It was proved by witnesses 
that she had been seen on more than one 
occasion making away with the property 
of her employer; and I consider that 
the Bench was fully justified in taking 
these circumstances into consideration 
in apportioning the sentence. With re- 
spect to the"second’case, which was that 
ofja womanfnamed§Catherine Maloney, 
she pleaded guilty to the charge of 
stealing Yarticles¥of clothing valued at 
7s. 6d.; but urged as an excuse that 
there werefarrears of wages due to her 
at the time amounting to £2 16s., and 
that she had pawned the stolen goods 
as a payment on account. The fact of 
the wages being due was admitted; and 
although, of course, it could afford no 
justification for the robbery, the magis- 
trates were, I think, justified in taking 
into consideration all the circumstances 
of the case, as well as the mere question 
of the pecuniary value of the stolen 
articles, which, in the majority of in- 
stances, forms only a limited portion of 
the matters to be considered in appor- 
tioning sentences. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, if it is true that 
this was the first offence with which this 
woman was charged; and, being only a 
very small offence, whether the punish- 
ment was not excessive ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he under- 
stood it was the first time she had been 
charged; although it was proved at the 
same hearing that she had been seen on 
more than one occasion committing the 
act referred to. 


CONGRESS OF BERLIN—THE GREEK 
FRONTIER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAING asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the influence 
of the British Government is being 
exerted to procure the acceptance by 
Turkey of the line of frontier for Greece 
recommended by the Congress of Berlin, 
or, on the contrary, in supporting Turkey 
in offering a less favourable line; and, 
specially, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment are supporting or opposing a 
line which would include the City of 
Janina in the Kingdom of Greece ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortur'EXCHE- 
QUER: Her Majesty’s Government do 
not think it would be convenient, at the 
present time, to enter into details with 
regard to these proceedings ;* but I may 
say that the influence of the Government 
has been, and is being, exerted in order 
to procure the acceptance by Turkey of 
the recommendations of the Congress of 
Berlin, which were of a general cha- 
racter. “Papers ‘are“being prepared on 
the subject, and will be laid on the 
Table. 


PATENTS—THE PATENTS FOR‘INVEN- 
TIONS BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked” Mr. 
Attorney General, When he will lay 
upon the Table the promised statement 
showing the number of Patents pro- 
longed by the Privy*Council in each 
year since 1870? He also desired to 
ask what were the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with reference to the Patents 
for Inventions Bill ? 

Tue ATTORNEY? GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer): I have obtained the 
statement referred to; and I will take 
steps to lay it on the Table of the House 
to-morrow. I hope !to, be able to pass 
the Patents for Inventions Bill this Ses- 
sion; and if the House would only allow 
the measure to be read a second time, I 
think I could agree to every Amend- 
ment which has been”proposed. 


ARMY—BALANCES*OF DECEASED 
SOLDIERS.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of Statejfor War, If it is possible 
to devise a more effectual method of 
publication than the present one, in 
order to make known to the relatives of 
deceased soldiers the balances they are 
entitled to receive ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: The list of un- 
claimed balances belonging to deceased 
soldiers was formerly advertised in The 
London Gazette, The Standard, The Irish 
Times, and other papers; but in conse- 
quence of the expense involved—£93 
odd—in one publication, it was decided 
to publish a list in Zhe London Gazette 
only. I am not certain, at the present 
moment, what better mode can beadopted 
for making known to the relatives of 
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deceased soldiers the balances they are 
entitled to; but I am inclined to think 
that if the brigade depéts were made 
more generally the centres of informa- 
tion respecting men, some advantage 
might be secured. 


ARMY — VETERINARY WARRANT OF 
MAY 1, 1878.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any and what steps have been taken 
with a view to the amendment of the 
Veterinary Warrant of 1st of May 1878, 
in consequence of representations which 
have been made relative to the same; 
and, whether any decision has been 
arrived at? 

Cotonen STANLEY: No, Sir; no 
decision has yet been arrived at. 


POST OFFICE—THE CHINA MAILS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has been 
specially called to the inconvenience and 
loss caused to persons engaged in the 
China trade by an arrangement con- 
tained in the new Postal Contract with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
by which a stoppage on the homeward 
voyage of forty-eight hours at Hong 
Kong has been assented to, when no 
mail necessity can be pleaded in justi- 
fication (as twenty-four hours are suffi- 
cient on the outward voyage), in order 
that the steamer carrying the mails may 
load homeward cargo ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the duration of the stoppage at 
Hong Kong of the homeward packet 
from Shanghai, under the new Contract 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, was the same as at present— 
namely, 48 hours, and it was under- 
stood that this interval was of advantage 
to the China merchants, most of whom 
had branch houses or agencies at Hong 
Kong. This stay of 48 hours at Hong 
Kong was a stipulation of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company in their 
tender, and formed part of it. 


CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY ACT, 1875—“ BESETTING.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 


Colonel Stanley 
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attention has been called to a case tried 
before the stipendiary magistrates a few 
days ago at Birkenhead, when Thomas 
Critchley and William Suxden were fined 
one shilling each and £5 12s. costs be- 
tween them, or in default to go to gaol 
for seven days, for ‘‘ besetting the ap- 
proaches to Messrs. Brassey’s Engine 
Works, with a view to compelling two 
of the workmen to leave their employ- 
ment ;’’ whether, as the defendants were 
admitted by the magistrates to have used 
‘‘no threats or violence”’ their conviction 
can be justified; and, whether, in this 
case, due regard has been had to the 
definition of ‘‘ besetting,” as given in 
the latter part of the seventh section of 
“‘ The Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: This, Sir, 
is an important point; and the parties 
have very properly appealed. That being 
so, and as the matter is awaiting the 
decision of a Court of Law, it would be 
manifestly improper on my part to ex- 
press any opinion on the subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE FORCES IN 
ZULULAND—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. WADDY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What is the total num- 
ber of British and Colonial Forces, 
naval and military, and of all arms 
now in Zululand; and, what troops, if 
any, are on their way thither or are 
under orders to depart ? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
the total number, according to the last 
Return of the British Forces, was 
16,959, in addition to 1,064 men on the 
passage out and 1,615 under orders to 
embark. The Colonial troops were, so 
far as he had been able to ascertain, 
something like 4,453 of allarms. He 
had no Returns of the Naval Force. 
The troops under orders to embark were, 
for the most part, drafts. 

Mr. WADDY said, that perhaps the 
First Lord of the Admiralty could in- 
form the House what was the amount of 
the Naval Force ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The number of 
men landed from the ships is 850 blue- 
jackets and Marines. 


INDIA—THE DISTURBANCES IN BOM- 
BAY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HANBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
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it is true that there has been a re- 
newal of popular disturbances, accom- 
panied by incendiary fires, in the Bom- 
bay Presidency ; to what cause it is 
attributed ; and, what steps the Govern- 
ment have taken to carry out the pledge 
given three years ago of measures for 
the relief of the agricultural population 
in the Deccan ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: My noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
(Viscount Cranbrook) telegraphed the 
other day to the Governor of Bombay 
with the view of obtaining the latest 
information on the subject; and, with 
the permission of the House, I will 
read the reply, dated May 21, of Sir 
Richard Temple— 


‘* Your Lordship’s telegram regarding Deccan 
troubles.—Recent Dacoities occurred in villages, 
either side, above and below mountains, western 
border, Poona and Sattara districts. Robbery 
only, not murder. Plans laid for seizing 
money and valuables, to be secreted in hilly 
jungles for future use. Dacoits, hill men of 
hardy, daring character, led by one or two edu- 
cated persons. Numbers small; not exceeding 
300. They are in two or three gangs; but 
steep hills and thick jungle favour their opera- 
tions. First symptoms early last March, when 
we placed detachinents of troops at all the prin- 
cipal places near Eastern side of mountains to 
prevent evil spreading, besides increased police 
precautions. Original leader and gang soon 
captured. Trouble checked end March to 
middle April; began again end April. Addi- 
tional detachments of troops despatched, and 
special pursuing parties organized under Euro- 
pean officers. Capture of one desperate gang 
just effected, and stolen property recovered ; 
leader not caught, but systematically pursued. 
Poona city fires directed against two old Mah- 
ratta palaces, used by British for public pur- 
poses. The incendiarism probably intended to 
annoy Government. Dacoities at present quite 
localized. Cause believed to be general. No 
local reason yet shown to exist. No sign of 
agrarian trouble. Distress increasing in Eastern 
Deccan, but relief administered.” 


As regards the last Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, Ihave only to say that the 
subject has been under the very careful 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and the Government of Bombay 
have recently prepared a Bill, mainly 
in accordance with certain suggestions 
sent out to them from the Secretary of 
State in Council. That Bill is now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. There will be no ob- 
jection, when a conclusion has been 
arrived at upon it, to lay it on the 
Table. 
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ARMY — REGIMENTAL COMMANDS — 
THE FIVE YEARS’ RULE. 
QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If the general rule in 
regiments of Cavalry and Infantry is 
that Officers hold their commands for 
five years only; if, however, there are 
certain exceptional regiments in which 
the Commanding Officers hold their 
commands for terms beyond five years, 
whether the practical effect of such ex- 
ceptional retention of command will be 
to cause junior Officers to be retired 
against their will under the new retiring 
scheme; and, if so, whether steps will 
be taken to mitigate the exceptional 
severity which the combined effect of 
the new retirement scheme and the ex- 
ceptional prolongation of the Lieu- 
tenant Colonels’ command will have on 
the prospects of junior Officers in such 
regiments ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: As a general 
rule, in regiments of Cavalry and In- 
fantry, officers should hold commands 
for five years only; but, in the con- 
cluding sentence of the Royal Warrant, 
provision was made for the extension of 
the term in the case of lieutenant 
colonels in command, in the event of 
their being called on, or engaged in, 
active service in the field, or under other 
special circumstances. The practical 
effect on the junior officers might pos- 
sibly be prejudicial in bringing them 
under the operation of the compulsory 
clause of the Warrant; and itis a mat- 
ter worthy of consideration whether in 
such cases the retirement of the officers 
should be dated from the five years’ 
tenure; or, in other words, that the ap- 
pointments in succession to them should 
be ante-dated to that extent. I think 
that such an arrangement might answer 
financially and otherwise. 


ARMY—CIVIL EMPLOYMENT FOR DIS- 
CHARGED SOLDIERS.—QUESTION. 


Str HENRY HAVELOOK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
considering the universally acknow- 
ledged and daily increasing difficulties 
of obtaining old and experienced non- 
commissioned officers for the Army, he 
has taken any steps to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee 
presided over by the Right honourable 
Member for Pontefract in 1875 and 1876, 
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on the civil employment for discharged 
soldiers, as to placing at the disposal of 
the Army, as inducements to non-commis- 
sioned officers to prolong their service to 
twenty-one years, that limited number 
of permanent posts in the Civil Service 
of the Country which that Committee 
found to be available for that purpose, 
after all the legitimate and reasonable 
requirements of the Civil Departments 
have been complied with ; and, whether 
he can give any hopes that this great 
inducement will shortly be held out to 
non-commissioned officers to prolong 
their service ? 

Cotonen STANLEY: This question 
has not been lost sight of; and we are 
at present in correspondence with the 
Treasury as regards those appointments 
which affect the War Office. As to 
rural post messengers, it was found 
that, practically, there were no candi- 
dates. 


ARMY—THE 88tu REGIMENT—VOLUN- 
TEERS.—QUESTIONS. 


Str HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is a fact that, a few months ago, while 
the 88th Regiment was virtually on 
active service, volunteers were actually 
called for and given from the depot of 
that regiment to other regiments in 
South Africa; whether, when more re- 
inforeements were subsequently re- 
quired, volunteers from other regiments 
at home had not to be again called for 
to fill the deficiencies thus wholly un- 
necessarily caused in the strength of the 
88th Regiment; whether this departure 
from the principle of the supply of a 
regiment with men from its own depot 
was simply a blunder, or was intended as 
anew method of developing the brigade- 
depot system ; and, whether it was done 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief ? 

Coronet, STANLEY: I am informed 
that no volunteers have been called for 
or taken from the depdt of the 88th Re- 
giment since the outbreak of hostilities. 
No volunteers have been called for or 
required by the 88th, which are still in 
excess of the establishment. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked 
whether volunteers were not called for 
between the cessation of hostilities with 
the Galekas and the breaking out of the 
Zulu War? 


Sir Henry Havelock 
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Coronet STANLEY: It is very pos- 
sible that that may have been so; but 
the point of the Question is answered 
by the fact that the 88th is in excess of 
the establishment. 


ARMY—FIRST-CLASS ARMY RESERVE. 
QUESTION. 


Cotonet MURE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, in view of 
the long time which must elapse before 
the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Bill can possibly become Law, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will introduce a Bill 
into Parliament amending the existing 
Law which regulates the service of the 
First Class Army Reserve, enabling 
Her Majesty to call for volunteers from 
that body during the present emergency 
in Zululand ? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that if an understanding could by any 
means be arrived at, and a Bill of one 
clause, enabling the men of the First 
Class Army Reserve to volunteer for 
service, could be passed through the 
House without prolonged discussion or 
the opening up of general questions, he 
would be willing to introduce such a 
measure. If, however, it was likely to 
lead to lengthened discussion, it would, 
he thought, be better to proceed in the 
matter by means of the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Bill, in which there was 
a clause of a similar nature. 

CotoneL MURE said, the Secretary 
of State for War could only discover 
whether it would be allowed to pass 
without discussion by bringing forward 
the Bill. The onus was upon the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman; but, at 
the same time, he, personally, did not 
think there would be much opposition. 


LUNACY LAWS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can state when the Lord Chancellor 
intends to bring in the Bill relating to 
the Lunacy Laws, which, a short time 
ago, he informed the House to be his 
Lordship’s intention to introduce ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his noble and learned Friend would 
be very glad to introduce it; but he was 
waiting until some progress had been 
made in the measures already before 
the House. 
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MALTA — THE MALTESE CIVIL SER- 
VICE.—QUESTION. 


Mrz. ANDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, When 
Sir P. Julian’s Report on Maltese mat- 
ters is to be laid before Parliament, and 
why the Papers as to the Maltese Riots 
of 15th May last, promised on the 20th 
March, have not yet been laid upon the 
Table? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that the Report related to 
the Maltese Civil Service, and that it 
had only recently reached the Govern- 
ment; but he could not say positively 
whether he would be able to lay it on 
the Table. It must first be laid before 
the Council of Malta, whom it primarily 
concerned. He regretted that Papers 
as to the riots, presented on the 15th of 
May last, had not yet been circulated ; 
but they would be in the hands of hon. 
Members in a few days. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1878— 
EXAMINATION OF HIGH CLASS 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Vice- 
President of the Council, Whether the 
Scotch Education Department has yet 
arranged with the Treasury for the 
carrying out the provisions of section 
twenty of ‘“‘The Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1878,” for the examination of 
higher class schools under the manage- 
ment of school boards; and, if not, 
whether there is still hope of the matter 
being arranged in time to relieve the 
school boards concerned from the neces- 
sity of appointing their own examiners 
under the Education (Scotland) Act of 
1872? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No 
change has been made in the decision of 
the Treasury to refuse to allow the cost 
of the examination of higher class schools 
under the management of school boards 
to be defrayed from public funds since a 
Question was asked on the subject by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair). Considerable difficulty has 
been found in completing the arrange- 
ments for these examinations on the 
terms which were accepted by some of 
the school boards in small towns; but 
we hope that, in the case of these boards, 
this difficulty may be overcome in time 
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to admit of the examinations being 
undertaken, before the close of the winter 
session, by Examiners appointed by the 
Department. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT COM- 
MISSIONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
Westminster Improvement Oommis- 
sioners, appointed by ‘‘The Westminster 
Improvement and Incumbered Estate 
Act, 1861,” to forthwith wind-up the 
affairs of the Commissioners appointed 
by ‘The Westminster Improvement 
Act,1845,’’ have concluded their labours; 
if not, when it is expected they will do 
so; and, whether the Report and 
Accounts, which were required by ‘“‘ The 
Westminster Improvement Act, 1847,” 
to be rendered half-yearly, have been so 
rendered; and, if so, whether the 
Government will lay the same before 
Parliament ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: The Com- 
missioners have not yet concluded their 
labours, and possibly it may take three 
or four years to realize the remainder of 
the estate and to pay off the incum- 
brances. The Commissioners state that 
they furnished accounts to the Office of 
Works—then Woods and Works—up to 
the 16th of November, 1849, at which 
date their obligation to do so ceased by 
the operation of 11 & 12 Vict. c. 124. I 
may add that the Chairmanship of the 
Commissioners being vacant, I appointed 
Sir Henry Hunt to that post about 18 
months ago, with the view of winding- 
up the affairg of the estate; and from 
communications I have had with him, 
I am sure he will spare no exertion to 
carry into effect that object with as little 
delay as possible. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—CAR- 
RICK ON SUIR BRIDGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is 
true that the Irish Government have 
ordered the Board of Works to prepare 
plans for a new bridge at Carrick on 
Suir, and have called upon the grand 
juries of the three adjoining counties to 
present sums of money for carrying out 
the work; whether the people of the 
district have begged that a swivel arch 
or portcullis be included in the plan; 
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and, whether the Government have 
ignored this appeal, and have insisted 
on a plan which will impair the naviga- 
tion of the river? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The facts are 
correctly stated in the first part of the 
Question. As to the second part, if the 
word ‘“‘town” is substituted for ‘‘ dis- 
trict,” that is also correct. As regards 
the action of the Government, the case 
was referred to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which is the final 
Court of Appeal in cases of the kind, 
and the duty of the Government is 
simply to give effect to the decision of 
that Court. 

Mr. A. MOORE: Sir, I beg to give 
Notice that I shall draw attention to 
this matter on the Vote for the Board 
of Works. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
ALLEGED CRUELTIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing account of the slaughter of a 
wounded Zulu Chief in the Durban 
Correspondence of the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph” of Monday the 19th instant :— 


“The following from Colonel Bellairs, 
D.A.G., has just reached me: Captain Prior, 
80th Foot (on April the 5th) proceeded with a 
mounted patrol, consisting of Lieutenant Ussher 
and four of his regiment, and Mr. Freter, 
junior, from Luneberg, in the direction of the 
Upper Pongola Drift. Having come up with 
twenty friendly natives, and obtaining infor- 
mation that the Zulus were sweeping horses and 
cattle from the valley, he went in pursuit, and 
came within 800 yards of a few mounted men, 
who were hurrying on horses and cattle, which 
they abandoned and fled. After capturing the 
horses (eighteen), and leaving them in charge 
of Lieutenant Ussher, Mr. Freter, and two men, 
he went on with Private Bowen, their horses 
being freshest, following two Zulus who had 
taken the direction of Dombie. They came 
eventually within 400 yards, and exchanged 
shots with them; one of the Zulus was wounded 
by a bullet, and, the friendly natives coming up, 
was assegaied. He was recognised as a younger 
son of Sihayo; the other, who got away, being 
ascertained to have been Umbelini;”’ 
whether he has had his attention di- 
rected to the correspondence of the 
‘‘Standard ” of the same date, in which 
cases of refusal to give quarter and of 
the slaughter of wounded Zulus after 
the battle of Gingilhovo are mentioned; 
and, whether he proposes to take any 
steps in consequence of these state- 
ments ? 


Mr. A. Moore 
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Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH : 
The account of the ‘slaughter of a 
wounded Zulu Chief” which the- hon. 
Member has quoted from The Daily Tele- 
graph is, I see, contradicted by a later 
account which appeared in the Press 
yesterday, from which it seems that of 
the two Zulus named one was killed by 
a bullet at 400 yards, and the other 
wounded, and that the wounded man 
escaped. I cannot say whether either 
story is accurate; but the later version 
certainly does not bear out the interpre- 
tation placed by the hon. Member on 
the passage which he has quoted. As 
to the cases mentioned in the correspond- 
ence in Zhe Standard, they appear to be 
unsupported statements of a general cha- 
racter, resting on hearsay evidence, which 
I should not think it necessary to notice. 
Circumstances may unavoidably occur in 
the heat of action which all would re- 
gret; but if any English officer, or sol- 
dier, had intentionally refused quarter to 
an enemy who had submitted—which I 
do not believe—I am satisfied that the 
military authorities might safely be 
trusted to deal with the case. 


Question. 


SOUTH AFRICA—INDENTURE OF NA- 
TIVES IN NATAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. 0’ DONNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Why no De- 
spatch from the Colonial Office has yet 
been published in the Blue Books laid 
before Parliament forbidding the South 
African authorities to indenture out cap- 
tured Native women and children in 
servitude to the Colonial farmers; and, 
whether former British Administrations 
have not most strongly condemned this 
practice on the part of subjects of the 
Transvaal Republic ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
I believe that the practice of indenturing 
captured Native women and children to 
subjectsof the Transvaal Republic, which 
was condemned, was one under which 
children were indentured for 21 or 28 
years, and the rights of a master in the 
indentures of his apprentice were trans- 
ferable by sale; and that nothing has 
now occurred which can fairly be com- 
pared to this system. So faras I know, 
in the only instances in which indentur- 
ing has now been resorted to, it was ne- 
cessary to save from starvation destitute 
women and children who had been de- 
serted by the men of their tribe; and I 
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certainly gathered from the reports of 
these cases that the term of service was 
short, and that the conditions interfered 
no more with the liberty of the appren- 
tice than indentures in this country. 
But, on looking at these reports again, I 
have thought it advisable, in order that 
the circumstances may be perfectly clear 
and any possible abuse prevented, to 
direct further inquiry to be made as to 
the precise action which has been taken; 
and I shall, of course, inform the House 
of the results of this inquiry, and of any 
measures that it may be necessary to 
take on the subject. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACTS—THE 
BUCKINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. HUBBARD asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the letter of the 
Education Department of 12th March 
1879, informing the Buckingham School 
Board that— 

“My Lords are unable to sanction the bor- 


rowing of money by your board for the pro- 
visions of a school for 300 children ;” 


to the present proposal of the Bucking- 
ham School Board to take a lease of 
suitable buildings to be erected for the 
accommodation of 300 children, at arent 
that will pay five per cent. over the ex- 
penditure, the board reserving the right 
to purchase the buildings at any time 
at six months’ notice; to the fact that 
sufficient accommodation exists already 
in the schools of Buckingham and Gaw- 
cott for the educational wants of the 
borough; and, whether the Department 
could make such local investigations and 
tender such advice to the Buckingham 
School Board as would save them from 
saddling the borough of Buckingham 
with unnecessary school accommodation? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, he was aware of the discre- 
pancy which existed astothe sufficiency of 
the school accommodation in the borough 
of Buckingham. The Education De- 
partment had declined to sanction a loan 
for the building of new schools, or to ex- 
yee any opinion upon a proposal of the 

oard to lease premises for the accom- 
modation of 300 children. The question 
was now one entirely for the ratepayers 
and the School Board. to decide; and in 
refusing to sanction the loan which had 
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been proposed, the Education Depart- 
ment had done all they could do in the 
matter. 


The Zulu War. 


SOUTH AFRICA—'THE ZULU WAR— 
THE REINFORCEMENTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true as re- 
ported that reinforcements are about to 
be sent to South Africa; and whether the 
soldiers forming these reinforcements are 
to be taken from various brigades in 
England ; and, in that case, whether the 
efficiency of those brigades will not be 
greatly impaired; also, whether, to give 
a stimulus to volunteering, gratuities of 
a guinea a head have not been offered ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: It is true that 
drafts have been, and are being, sent 
out from time to time to South Africa ; 
it is also the fact that for some time past 
it has been contemplated to send out re- 
inforcements, if casualties in the com- 
mand become very numerous. Soldiers 
forming these drafts have in some cases 
been taken from various brigades in 
England, and it, of course, follows thatthe 
efficiency of those brigades has to that 
extent been impaired. As to the last 
part of the hon. Member’s Question, 
perhaps he will ask that again, asI have 
no means of positively answering it now. 
My impression is, that a gratuity may 
have been given in certain cases, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the Committee which sat some years 
ago. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE ROYAL MARINES.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty a Question which, to some 
extent, followed upon the one which had 
just been answered by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. It was, Whether 
it is not the case that there in this coun- 
try and disposable for foreign service 
about 2,000 seasoned soldiers of the 
Royal Marines; and, if so, what hinders 
the employment of these soldiers on ser- 
vice for which they are especially quali- 
fied in South Africa; and, whether diffi- 
culties exist in consequence of adifference 
of views between the Admiralty and War 
Department as the employment or com- 
mand of the Royal Marines on such ser- 
vice ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is perfectly 
true that there are about 2,000, or even 
more, Royal Marines, seasoned soldiers, 
and fit to embark for the seat of war if 
their services are required. I have 
already stated in this House that it is 
the intention of the Government, should 
it become necessary to send out batta- 
lions for the seat of war, to send first of 
all a battalion of Marines. There is no- 
thing to hinder the employment of these 
soldiers in the Service, for which they 
are specially qualified. In answer to 
the latter part of my hon. Friend’s 
Question, I may say there is the most 
perfect agreement between the Admi- 
ralty and the War Department in this 
matter, and their views are entirely 
identical. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked when the des- 
patch from Lord Chelmsford, in which 
he asked for three additional battalions, 
would be laid upon the Table? 

CotoneL STANLEY: I received a 
despatch last night slightly extending 
the telegraphic request. I did not wish 
to convey the idea that reinforcements 
had been refused. At the present mo- 
ment the matter is still under considera- 
tion, and some drafts have been placed 
under orders, that is all. I generally 
publish such despatches as are of inte- 
rest in the earliest Gazette; and other 
Papers are in course of time, and as oc- 
casion requires, laid before Parliament. 
The larger portion of the Correspond- 
ence received is of a Departmental 
character, and could not be laid before 
the House. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Will 
this particular despatch be given to us? 

Coronet STANLEY: Oh yes. 


THE STATE OF TRADE—STATEMENT 
OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MAC IVER desired to ask his 
noble Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade a Question with regard to a 
statement quoted from a speech of the 
Prime Minister’s in an article in The 
Times of to-day. He wished to say a 
few words in explanation of his Ques- 
tion, and, therefore, to put himself in 
Order, he would conclude by a Motion. 
The Prime Minister was represented 
to have used the following words in 
reference to a previous speech of his 
own :— 
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*‘T said that while the value of our exports 

had fallen off, their volume remained unchanged. 
That statement was made upon official autho- 
rity, and upon facts the accuracy of which no 
one can impugn.”’ 
He and everybody who was connected 
with shipping would impugn these facts. 
He should like to know in what port of 
the United Kingdom the exports were as 
large in volume now as they used to be, 
and what was the character of those ex- 
ports? [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Member to be referring to words 
spoken in this House in the present Ses- 
sion; if that is so, he is out of Order. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he was refer- 
ring to an article which appeared in 
that day’s Times. It looked as if that 
statement was based upon something or 
another which the Board of Trade had 
supplied ; and he was most anxious to 
know what were the ports at which ex- 
ports were going out in the same volume 
as formerly, and what was their charac- 
ter? He maintained that they could 
not be manufactured goods; they were 
probably such things as coals, pig iron, 
and other materials, which, being sent 
abroad, would enable foreigners to com- 
pete with our manufactures. He did not 
believe the exports of English or Irish 
manufactures were large enough to 
justify the statement. [‘‘ Order! ’’] 
He thanked hon. Gentlemen opposite 
for the patience with which they had 
listened to him. He did not propose to 
put his Question now; but he gave 
Notice that he would ask for information 
on the subject on Monday next. He 
concluded by moving the adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Motion ? 

Mr. BENTINCK seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
this House do now adjourn,” —( Jr. IMac 
Iver,)—put, and negatived. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue O’CONOR DON: I trust I may 
be permitted to ask a Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that is—Whether 
the Government now sees its way to hold 
out any hopes to us of our being able to 
resume the debate on the important 
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subject which was under the considera- 
tion of the House yesterday? and, in 
asking this, I trust the House will per- 
mit me to say one or two words in ex- 
planation. I only wish to say that we, 
who are interested in the Bill, do not 
desire to make any unreasonable demand 
of the Government. We do not wish 
to ask them to name to-day any particu- 
lar date for the resumption of the de- 
bate; but we really do wish to impress 
on Her Majesty’s Government the im- 
portance of the subject, and that some 
hopes should be held out to Members of 
the resumption of the debate taking 
place at a reasonably early time after 
Whitsuntide. I make this appeal en- 
tirely on public grounds ; and even were 
Ito make it on personal grounds, I think 
I might have some claim on the Govern- 
ment, considering that immediately I 
became aware that it was the wish of 
the Government and of the House that 
the debate of to-night on an important 
subject should be continued to-morrow 
night, I, who had the first place on the 
Paper for to-morrow, at once waived my 
right, and the result will be to place to- 
morrow at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for the convenience of the House. 
Well, Sir, I do not really base this ap- 
peal on any personal ground atall. Iam 
quite aware that the Government have 
many important Bills which they desire, 
and which they have the right, to see 
pushed forward; and what I would re- 
spectfully ask of them is, making all 
due allowance for these claims on their 
time, that they would hold out some hope 
to us of our being able to resume the 
debate at an early time. 
TaeCHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I fully acknowledge the con- 
siderate manner in which the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down has made his 
appeal, and I wish also to acknowledge 
the way in which he has acted with re- 
gard to to-morrow night. I can assure 
him that I wish to meet his appeal in 
the same spirit in which he has made 
it ; and I trust the House will allow me 
to draw their attention to the present 
osition of Public Business. We have 
rought in, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, no fewer than 28 Bills, all of 
which are now before the House. Of 
these, a great number—14—have not 
passed the second reading, and upon 
seven of these the Speaker has not been 
moved out of the Chair, and five are in 
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Committee, and have to be considered on 
Report. Of the five in Committee, onb 
is the Valuation Bill, with 112 clauses, 
and at the present time is on Clause 6 ; 
while the Army Discipline and Regula- 
tion Bill, which contains 180 clauses, 
has only reached Clause 44. So much 
for the Bills. Then, with regard to 
Supply, we have had only two Votes out 
of 26 in the Army Estimates, and we 
have also only got two Votes out of 18 
in the Navy Estimates, and 71 out of 
142 inthe Civil Service Estimates. Well, 
under these circumstances, the House 
will see that there is a very considerable 
amount of Business—not all of equal 
importance, I admit; but the House is 
quite aware that there are several Bills 
which are of very great public import- 
ance; and in regard to one—the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill—I must 
remind the House that that is a Bill 
that stands in a very peculiar position, 
because it is necessary to carry that Bill 
before a certain day, or else great con- 
fusion will arise.. That being so, what 
is the allowance of time at our disposal? 
Reckoning from to-day to the end of 
July, I find that there are nine Mon- 
days and nine Thursdays—making 18 
days—eight Wednesdays, nine Tues- 
days, and eight Fridays. Now, the 
Wednesdays, Tuesdays, and Fridays 
are all more or less at the disposal of 
the independent Members of the House, 
while Mondays and Thursdays are at the 
disposal of the Government. That gives 
18 days for the Government, which are 
clearly their own, and 17 days—a por- 
tion of which, up to 7 o’clock in the 
evening, the Government usually have 
in the form of Morning Sittings; while 
the remainder of the time and the Wed- 
nesdays are, of course, not at all at the 
disposal of the Government. Under these 
circumstances, it will be seen that, look- 
ing at the large amount of Public Busi- 
ness the Government have before them, 
and looking to the scanty amount of 
time at their disposal, and at the dis- 
posal of independent Members, the ba- 
lance is not so greatly in favour of the 
Government as in popular estimation 
may be supposed to be the case. Of 
course, I do no not lay downa hard-and- 
fast line. Some of the Bills we have 


brought forward are of a more general 
character, such, for instance, as that 
to which the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) has given Notice. Under 
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these circumstances, I think I should not 
be dealing fairly with the House if I 
held out at the present time any definite 
expectation of our being able to accom- 
modate the hon. Member. At the same 
time, I fully recognize the importance of 
the subject; and I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will be able to find a day for the con- 
tinuation of the discussion. I can assure 
him that if the Government are assisted 
by the House in prosecuting the import- 
ant Business which they have in hand, 
they will find that it will greatly facili- 
tate our complying with the request, 
omen at the present time it is impossible 
to do. 

Mr. SHAW: I trust the House will 
allow me to make a few remarks on the 
subject before the House, although I am 
extremely reluctant to interpose between 
my hon. Friend and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to put myself in Order 
I shall conclude with a Motion. I cannot 
but express my own very great disap- 
pointment at the answer just given by 
the right hon. Gentleman ; and I think 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given us a more definite answer he would 
have served his own purposes much 
better. Obstruction has become almost a 
fine art, and the right hon. Gentleman 
has, in fact, almost said to the House 
that if they keep these Bills about long 
and do not allow them to pass,*he will 
not give us a day for the discussion of 
the University Education (Ireland) Bill. 
What is the state of this Bill as it now 
stands before the House? ‘This Bill, be 
it remembered, has been received and 
acknowledged as necessary by nearly 
three-fourths of the Members of the 
House, and it has been acknowledged 
it would have been a very useful thing 
if it could be passed this Session. There 
is no doubt in the world that there are 
points in it which we, and the hon. Mem- 
ber who introduced the Bill, are willing 
to look at and consider fairly: 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to Order. 
There was no Question before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
that the hon. Member intended to con- 
clude with a Motion. 

Mr. SHAW: I am quite prepared to 
move the adjournment of the House. I 
say that those who are responsible for 
the Bill are most anxious to meet the 
objections which are urged in a fair and 
reasonable way. But how have we been 
met? I take the answer of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as nothing but a distinct re- 
fusal to give us another opportunity of 
discussing this measure. Yesterday, 
when I addressed the House, I did so 
under feelings of very great difficulty. 
I havetoacknowledge that usually, when- 
ever I address this House, I receive no- 
thing but kindness ; but yesterday I had 
an impression that there was a great dis- 
position on the part of the House to yield 
to that ignorant cry of ‘‘No Popery,” 
which I should have thought had 
been dead and buried many years ago, 
and which, in my heart I believe, nine- 
tenths of the Members of this House 
despise. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER, who rose 
to address the House from one of the 
cross seats close to the Bar, was received 
with loud cries of ‘‘ Order! order!” and 
“Bar!” He said: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to Order—[ Loud shouts of ‘‘ Order!” and 
‘You cannot speak outside the Bar! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
desires to address the House, he should 
present himself within the Bar. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER then came 
inside the Bar, and said: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise toa point of Order. A Motion for 
the adjournment of the House having 
already been moved and negatived, it 
is not open to the hon. Member to make 
a fresh Motion to that effect without 
some other Motion having intervened. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt that Rule 
applies when a Question is under de- 
bate as proposed from the Chair; but I 
cannot say that the Rule applies on the 
present ozcasion. 

Mr. SHAW: Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
get through the few observations I have 
to make as quickly as possible; but I 
cannot sit down without again expressing 
my disappointment that when the noble 
Lord at the head of the Opposition ap- 
pealed for a day for the further con- 
sideration of this measure 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he will be out of 
Order in discussing the merits of a Bill 
which has been ordered for considera- 
tion at another time. 

Mr. SHAW: I should be very sorry, 
indeed, to transgress the Rules of this 
House; but I was really only wishing to 
point out the reasons why I thought the 








Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
acceded to the request of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Roscommon, The feel- 
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ings in my mind yesterday were those of 
sorrow and regret. My wish, and that 
of those with me, has always been to 
minimize as much as possible the points 
of difference between this country and 
Treland, and to endeavour to find some 
common ground upon which we can meet 
to remedy and reform the great evils 
which exist in Ireland. But what a 
message we shall have to take back to 
the people of Ireland on a subject so 
important and essential to the well-being 
of the country. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again re- 
mind the hon. Member that he is in- 
fringing the Rules of the House. 

Mr. SHAW: I must express my re- 
gret, Mr. Speaker, that I have trans- 
gressed the Rules of the House. I have 
been carried away by my feelings, and 
I must say that there was no premedita- 
tion on my part. I now move that the 
House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Shaw.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN: I do not know 
that at any time since I have had the 
honour of sitting in this House any 
message from the Treasury Bench has 
been sent to the people of Ireland so 
full of despair and irritation. There is 
no doubt on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers—there is no doubt on the part 
of the Members of this House—that the 
subject of the interpellation to Ministers 
this evening is one of momentous im- 
a ome to the people of Ireland. Her 

ajesty’s Ministers own the fact—they 
own it is most exigent and most neces- 
sary; and yet they have to-night told 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don) that he 
may take his Bill under his arm and 
walk out of the House with it. Let us 
recognize the fact that the present Mi- 
nistry have, like other Ministries that 
have preceded them, mocked the claims, 
baffled the hopes, and sported with the 
expectations of the people of Ireland, 
cruelly to deride and deceive them. 
Now, I charge, across the floor of this 
House—and let us have no beating 
about the bush—I charge that negotia- 
tions—semi-official negotiations—were 
carried on last December on this ques- 
tion in Ireland, Thereis no use in con- 
cealing this any longer—we shall have 
it out. I say the persons in the con- 
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fidence of Her Majesty’s Government 
have approached the Catholic authorities 
in Ireland; and I told them at the time, 
when I was privately consulted, that the 
Government approached them to betray 
them. They know it to-night. The 
Catholic authorities of Ireland were told 
if a moderate compromise were offered, 
the liberal feeling and common sense of 
this Assembly would welcome the solu- 
tion of so knotty a problem, and the 
Members would be delighted to have 
this question out of their way. They 
were told that this question was em- 
barrassing alike to the Government and 
the Opposition. We were told, and the 
Catholic authorities were told—let it be 
denied if it can—it was told upon what 
I call qguast-official authority, in Dublin 
—that this proposal was to meet with a 
cordial, or, at all events, a friendly, re- 
ception from the Government. I said, 
when I heard that, that I was sceptical. 
There are Catholic Friends about me 
now who know that I was sceptical 
then. I told them what would happen, 
and it has happened here to-night. I 
am vindicated now. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Roscommon under- 
took the unpleasant duty of proposing 
a compromise which might have im- 
perilled his popularity in Ireland. He 
hears me, and he knows that the man 
who stands between a strong popular 
demand and the House of Commons, as 
a middle course, subjects himself to the 
misunderstanding of his motives, to the 
possible loss of popularity, and, lastly, 
to the possible failure of his attempt. 
I ask my hon. Friend, for whom I have 
the greatest regard, not to dig the grave 
of his own public position by any effort 
to settle the question, or to extricate the 
Government from their difficulty. I told 
him the Government were strong; and 
if there was any proposition to be made 
in the way of a compromise it lay upon 
them to makeit. I told him that for the 
weaker party to make a compromise on 
this subject would be to put himself in 
the wrong; and that it was my sorrow- 
ful fear that it would lead to cruel dis- 
appointment and irritation of the feel- 
ings of the Irish people. One hundred 
and fifty years ago, we braved the penal- 
ties of felony for education. We are a 
people who have bled and suffered for 
our desire to give education to our youth. 
To-day we come to your House with a 
proposal which every man recognizes as 
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likely to afford the basis of a happy 
solution of the question. Her Majesty’s 
Government have 18 days at their dis- 
posal, and they cannot listen to us. 
‘Come to-morrow,”’ they say. I might 
write over the portals of this House for 
all Irish Members—‘‘ Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here.’ When we 
came here as an Irish Party in 1874, 
hon. Gentlemen who, like myself, then 
entered the House for the first time, 
said—and I believed them, and I believe 
them sincerely now—‘‘ Do not ask for 
Home Rule, or for separation, but show 
us what Parliament can do, and we will 
show you what Parliament will do. Put 
your finger upon practical questions re- 
quiring solution in Ireland, or that an 
Irish Parliament would deal with, and 
we will show you that English Gentle- 
men can solve them for you here.” 
Here is one of these questions. Is it a 
question of magnitude? I appeal to the 
Government themselves—I appeal to 
the previous Government, with whom 
the question prevailed when they were 
in power—is this a question of pressing 
importance? I see here one of the 
greatest statesmen that England or 
Europe has ever produced. Yes; I re- 
peat it. I did not then believe the 
proposal made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) acceptable ; but 
that never shook my confidence in the 
gigantic ability of his character. He 
proclaimed equally, with his Conserva- 
tive opponents, that this was a question 
pressing and goading so far as the feel- 
ings of the Irish people were concerned, 
and he essayed a solution of it. You 
cannot deny that the Irish Party in 
bringing forward this Bill offered—I 
will not say the last, but one of the last, 
of the tests by which they endeavoured 
to ascertain if this Assembly is prepared 
to give that which the Irish nation with 
an Irish Parliament would give. What 
you give us now is the confession of 
impotence to deal with the question as 
regards time, or unwillingness as re- 
gards disposition. I tell the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to-night—a Gentle- 
man for whom every Member of the 
Party with whom I serve entertains 
unbounded respect—that by the answer 
he has given to-night he has struck a 
pang of sorrow and regret into the 
reast of every Irishman who had hoped 
to see removed a cause of bitterness, 
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tween the Irish people and this House. 
I will also tell the Government this— 
that they have not facilitated the dis- 
charge of Public Business by what they 
have done. Let the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer realize this fact—that we 
fail to recognize in any one of the mea- 
sures he has laid before the House one 
at all deserving to be ranked in its pres- 
sure and importance with the settle- 
ment of the question of University Edu- 
cation in Ireland. For my own part, I 
feel, after the answer of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to-night, that it would 
be a mockery for my hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon to attempt to 
persevere with his Bill. If he takes my 
advice, he will rise in his place and re- 
move the Bill from the Order Book, and 
go back to his constituents and his 
countrymen, and tell them that his 
efforts—recognized as he is in this 
House and in Ireland as a Gentleman 
of moderate opinions—that even his 
efforts were vain to extract from the 
British Parliament this simple measure 
of justice to our country. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuE EXCHE- 
QUER ventured to interpose, because 
he really thought that a great amount 
of indignation that had been excited by 
what he said was thrown away, being 
founded on a complete misapprehension 
of what he intended to convey. He was 
told that he had made a distinct refusal, 
that he had sent a message of ‘‘ despair 
and irritation” to Ireland, and so forth, 
in regard to this Bill; whereas what he 
had said was of a wholly different cha- 
racter. He appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland to consider the matter from 
a common-sense point of view. They 
knew perfectly well that there was a 
considerable amount of Public Business 
which must be got through, and also 
that there was but a limited time usually 
given for a Session. They might, how- 
ever, feel assured that it was the desire 
of the Government, if it was in its 
power, to facilitate the discussion of the 
important subject which was before the 
House yesterday. The Government had 
shown that, by the arrangement they 
made to enable the hon. Member for 
Roscommon to bring the Bill in. With 
regard to the time for its resuming con- 
sideration, he had said that the Govern- 
ment were unable at the present moment 
to make a proposal, because of the state 
of their Business; that what he hoped 
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was that the House would assist them 
to get on with the Business, and, if they 
made satisfactory progress with it, they 
would be glad to do what they could as 
to giving a day for the University Edu- 
cation (Ireland) Bill. He called atten- 
tion to the distribution of the time which 
remained till the end of the Session as 
between the Government and private 
Members ; and he thought it would be 
borne in mind that as there was yester- 
day so there might be again other occa- 
sions between this and the time at which 
they might be able to offer him a day 
when the hon. Member for Roscommon 
might have an opportunity of renewing 
the discussion of his measure. Com- 
manding, as it justly did, very great 
interest on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
throughout the House, he thought it 
very probable that the hon. Member 
would be able to find another day on 
which the same thing might happen as 
occurred yesterday, when hon. Gentle- 
men having priority on the Notice Paper 
would give way, and so allow the Bill to 
be proceeded with without interrupting 
the Business of the Government. He 
wished distinctly to say that he had in 
no way endeavoured to stop or to stifle 
the discussion of the Bill; but he felt 
that, in the first instance, the Govern- 
ment ought to receive the assistance of 
the House in advancing the important 
Business they had in hand. 

Tue O’CONOR DON felt it necessary, 
after what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), 
and from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to say a few words. He confessed that 
he could not regard the answer given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in as 
completely hopeless a lightasthe hon. and 
learned Member for Louth did. At the 
same time, he felt deeply disappointed at 
itsnot being in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
power to give a more definite encourage- 
ment to the promoters of the Bill than 
he now found himself able to do. But 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to state that at the present moment the 
Government was not in a position to 
give them a day, and he did not think it 
would be wise on their part to press the 
right hon. Gentleman further on the 
matter at the present moment. It was not 
his intention, however, to abandon every 
hope of passing the Bill; and he would, 
under any circumstances, put it down 
for an early day after Whitsuntide, 
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when he and others would repeat the 
appeal they had made to the right hon. 
Gentleman to afford them facilities for 
the discussion of that important mea- 
sure. He might add that every word 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth had said with regard to his con- 
versation with him was perfectly accu- 
rate. The hon. and learned Member 
had pointed out to him, in the very 
terms he had used to-night, the danger 
that would be run in the introduction of 
the Bill. But even if the Government 
were to treat them in the manner in 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth thought it might treat them— 
and in which, perhaps, it would—he, 
nevertheless, was not a bit ashamed of 
having introduced the measure. He 
did not at all regret having done so; and, 
whatever the result might be—whether 
the Bill passed or was thrown out—he 
did not think he would have any reason 
to regret that he had proposed a measure 
which was not of an unreasonable cha- 
racter, but one which, if it had been 
brought forward by the Government, he 
ventured to say, would have been deemed 
moderate and reasonable. Whether the 
proposal led to the settlement of that 
question or not, it would, at least, have 
shown that those who were interested 
in the matter—and especially those who 
belonged to that community in Ireland 
which was particularly interested in the 
settlement of that question—were not 
unreasonable in their demands; that 
they knew what they wanted, and under- 
stood how to put their demands in such 
a shape that they might be fairly con- 
sidered by Parliament. Whether Par- 
liament rejected those demands or not, 
they had no reason to regret having 
made the proposal. In these circum- 
stances, he thought the best solution 
now, on the eve of the Holidays, was to 
postpone the Bill; and then, after Whit- 
suntide, when the Government were 
better able than at present to give him 
a definite answer, he would repeat the 
Question he had put to them to-night. 
Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: On this 
matter we are not discussing the Irish 
University question, but we are discuss- 
ing the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I wish to point out the differ- 
ence which exists between the position 
which the right hon. Gentleman took up 
some time ago and his present position. 
The impression he made on a former 
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occasion was that the Government were 
anxious, and were almost prepared, to 
give facilities for the further discussion 
of the measure; and he almost an- 
nounced that they would consider imme- 
diately as to the day on which the Bill 
should betaken. It happened, however, 
that some private Members—the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan) being the first— 
offered to give up Wednesday last in 
order that the second reading of the Bill 
might be taken. What is the impres- 
sion the conduct of the Government will 
make out-of-doors? It willbe said Her 
Majesty’s Government are waiting to 
see how the wind may blow on the sub- 
ject of Irish University Education. The 
manner in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has dealt with the subject 
shows that the Government are not able 
to make up their minds, and are waiting 
to see how the tide of public opinion will 
run to determine their attitude. I do 
not think it contributes to the dignity of 
the Leader of this House that an im- 
portant question like this should be 
dealt with as he has dealt with it. My 
hon. Friend has been asking him for 
further facilities for the purpose of this 
Bill; the right hon. Gentleman was able 
to find facilities for the introduction of 
the measure, and the state of Public 
Business was then much the same as it 
is now; but as he had not ascertained 
what the state of public opinion is out- 
of-doors, he has not been able to offer 
any further facilities at present. Surely, 
a most unsatisfactory position for a 
Leader of the House and a Member of 
the Government. As a Representative 
of an Irish constituency, I protest against 
—I will not say the juggling, but I will 
say the equivocal and ambiguous con- 
duct of the Government in reference to 
this Bill. I regret the rather too con- 
ciliatory tone which I think the hon. 
Member for Roscommon has adopted on 
this occasion. [Mr. Biccar: Hear, 
hear 7 Iam one of those who put very 
little faith in any compromise that may 
be sanctioned by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. But I felt it my duty to preserve 
silence, and to give my hon. Friend all 
the assistance in my power, because I 
felt that my hon. Friend was engaged 
in a difficult and dangerous task. There 
is a time when conciliation must come 
to an end, and when compromise is only 
another word for surrender; and, look- 
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ing at the action of the Government, I 
think that that time has come, and that 
the Irish Members, who have been sent 
here to endeavour to settle this question, 
should take the very earliest oppor- 
tunity of consulting together in order 
to see what course should be taken in 
reference to the Bill and the shifting 
conduct of the Government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed a hope 
that if the Government intended to give 
an opportunity for the further considera- 
tion of this Bill, it would not be brought 
on so near the end of the Session as was 
the case with the Intermediate Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Bili of last year, which 
was taken after a large number of hon. 
Members had left London. Referring 
to what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just resumed his seat, he 
said that the Members of the House 
must make up their minds whether they 
would exercise control over their own 
Business; because it appeared to him 
that the section of the House to which 
the hon. Member belonged had under- 
taken to exercise a kind of lordship over 
their time. For his own part—and he 
believed he was speaking the feeling of 
the majority of the English and Scotch 
Members—he refused to submit to such 
a control. 

Mr. COGAN approved of the course 
which his hon. Friend (the O’Conor Don) 
had taken in not yet abandoning the 
Bill. That wasa step of the most se- 
rious import, and the political feeling it 
would create in Ireland would be most 
disastrous and dangerous to the common 
weal of the United Kingdom. He be- 
lieved the course which had _ been 
already taken by Government with re- 
gard to the measure would create a feel- 
ing of uneasiness, a feeling of want of 
confidence in the Parliament being able 
to deal with matters of great importance 
to Ireland, and a feeling of distrust, the 
effects of which he felt would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate. He had already 
stated in that House that he believed it 
would be an ill day for the United 
Kingdom if the people of Ireland came 
to believe that a question which had 
been admitted by two great Parties in 
that House to be’ a question that re- 
quired settlement, and to be inevitably 
interesting to the welfare of their coun- 
try—if they came to believe, after it had 
been admitted that this question was so 
important and so necessary to be dealf 
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with, that, after all, their hopes had 
been trifled with, and that neither the 
Government nor the House was pre- 
pared seriously to take the question into 
consideration. Whatever might be the 
fate or the result of the Bill now before 
the House, he felt that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Roscommon had done a 
wise and good act in placing before Par- 
liament a moderate and reasonable pro- 
posal for settling this question. In that 
proposal he had had the concurrence of 
many [rish Members who sat on the op- 
posite of the House, as well as on this ; 
and it was so reasonable and so evi- 
dently fair that it had elicited the warm 
support of even so strong an advocate of 
secular education as the right hon. 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe). In the few sentences 
which the right hon. Gentleman uttered 
yesterday in that House, he spoke what 
he (Mr. Cogan) believed to be wise ad- 
vice, when he asked hon. Members to 
consider whether they would not enter 
on a new departure in dealing with this 
question, and endeavour, as an act of 
great statesmanship, to secure on the 
part of the Irish people feelings of love, 
and not of hate. He felt those words of 
the right hon. Gentlemen were true; 
and as one who had been for many years 
an Irish Representative in that House, 
he had not himself abandoned the hope 
that the Parliament of the United King- 
dom was able and willing to deal with 
questions that affected the welfare of 
his country. It would be a matter of 
deep regret to himif the day came when 
he should feel it necessary to abandon 
that hope. He confessed those feelings 
would be greatly influenced by the fu- 
ture course of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
and the influential Leaders of public 
opinion who sat in that House; and if 
—which he would deeply regret—he 
should be forced to come to the conclu- 
sion that this Parliament would not be 
prepared to deal with this question, as 
he believed was required by justice and 
the interests of his countrymen—deeply 
as he should regret it—having now for 
27 years been a Member of that House 
—he should feel that the time had ar- 
rived when he should abandon the hope. 
He should no longer ask to be elected to 
this House, when he felt that he was 
utterly powerless to aid in carrying out 
the wishes of those who sent him there ; 
and he should feel it to be his duty to 
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retire into private life, deeply regretting 
that the course taken by this House 
should have done the most serious thing 
possible in endangering the continuance 
of the union between the two coun- 
tries. 

Major NOLAN: I wish to ask if the 
country can be expected to believe that 
it is the difficulty of time which prevents 
the Government giving a day? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
‘Yes ;” but I must say that it is a new 
event in Parliamentary history, when a 
matter is before the House which may 
determine whether Gentlemen on this 
side of the House or Gentlemen on that 
side shall form the Government after 
the next Election, that we should be 
told the want of a day prevents the 
matter being discussed. Why, there 
are plenty of ways of doing it. You 
might make the Session one day longer, 
or sacrifice a Saturday, or adopt various 
other methods which will be obvious to 
the youngest Member. It is quite in 
accordance, however, with previous ex- 
perience that the Leader of the Go- 
vernment may not want to commit him- 
self on a great question, and that he 
may so manceuvre as to keep dangling 
a particular bait before a large section 
of the country, and, by refusing to give 
a day for the matter to be debated, so 
tide over the time till the next General 
Election. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has taken great credit to himself 
for giving us an hour and a-half for 
this Bill the other night. That was the 
first time he had given us an hour for 
any purpose this Session, and, after all, 
what did that hour and a-half give us? 
We know what a first reading is. It 
gives the Mover an opportunity of mak- 
ing his speech and stating the substance 
of his measure; but it does not force 
the Government to express any opinion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
us a hour and a-half, knowing he would 
not be obliged to commit himself to any 
promise of support. Perhaps the Bill 
being put down for Wednesday was a 
little surprise to the Government; but 
with a great skill they managed to let 
the debate go on for five hours without 
showing any sign. At the end of that 
time the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did get up, and he said there were a 
great many good things in the Bill and 
a great many bad things, and there 
were various things that he recommended 
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for consideration. He went into other 
points; but he never said Yes or No. 
He never told us whether he was going 
to support the Bill or oppose it. At the 
present moment we are perfectly baffled. 
All we know is that certain Conservative 
Irish Members have put their names on 
the back of the Bill; and, on the other 
hand, we certainly attach some import- 
ance to some cheers with which hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
greeted some of the arguments against 
the measure. I believe the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wants to ascertain the 
feelings of his own Party; and, there- 
fore, to put off committing himself either 
way till the last day. Now, I will tell 
you how he will probably treat my hon. 
Friend the Member for Roscommon. He 
will give him a day very late in the 
Session, and then at the end of the de- 
bate he will say there is no use going 
on withthe measure at such a period of 
the Session, and that it had better be 
put off. I believe that is the position 
in which we shall be placed, unless we 
obtain some more definite promise than 
we have yet received. If we have to 
put the Bill off till next Session, then 
we shall have to put it off till next Par- 
liament; and at the General Election 
the constituents in some parts of the 
Kingdom will be told the Government 
are against the measure, and those in 
Ireland will be asked to believe they 
are in favour of it. In that way the 
Government hope to secure a majority, 
if their cards are well played. I do not 
think this is a high way of governing 
the country; but we have sometimes 
seen it done, and it is not inconsistent 
with the action of the Governwent up 
to the present hour. To say that a day 
cannot be found for a measure supported 
by three-fourths of the Irish people—for 
it is supported by Irish Members on that 
side as well as on this—and a measure 
which may largely influence the General 
Election, is to show that the Government 
wish to retain in their hands, till after the 
Dissolution, the power of either support- 
ing or opposing us. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had given the House 
no reason to suppose that the Govern- 
ment were trifling in the matter. On 


the contrary, he said he would do his 
best to appoint another day for the con- 
sideration of the subject. They had now 
been discussing the matter for an hour, 
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and he hoped they would be allowed to 
proceed to Business. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I shall not detain 
the House very long; but I wish to 
point to one or two observations made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When the right hon. Gentleman refers 
to a number of Government Bills, and to 
his desire for getting through these 
Bills before he can consider the ques- 
tion of granting a day for this important 
Irish measure, and when he allows other 
determined opponents of justice to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to exercise 
the time of the House in the discussion 
of these Government measures, so as to 
make it impossible for them to grant a 
day, I think we have a right to assume 
that there is little probability of our ob- 
taining further facilities. For all we 
know of the extreme violence—-I would 
add, virulence—of the anti-Christian 
party of this country, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt but that they will be 
able to bring sufficient influence upon 
probably well-meaning, but susceptible, 
Members of the House, to use the time 
of the House in what may be considered 
legitimate discussion. The Government 
will, doubtless, give them the oppor- 
tunity which they require, and which 
may render it impossible to deal with 
the subject of University Education. 
Whatever may have been the charges 
brought against me on many occasions, 
I have certainly no desire on this occa- 
sion to address the House in language 
which may be considered, in the slightest 
degree, aggravating. I may, in my 
conduct, haveshowna disposition slightly 
to amend and alter a Christian precept, 
and to have asked the House to do unto 
others as they would do unto us. But, 
on the present occasion, I am singularly 
disposed to act in the most conciliatory 
manner towards the Government and 
Opposition; but I cannot conceal from 
myself that there is a resolute deter- 
mination to refuse justice to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland amongst an influen- 
tial party in this country. In refer- 
ence to the suggestion, I have only one 
other observation to make. It is too 
commonly reported—and I am afraid 
too commonly believed—that this de- 
mand for denominational education in 
Treland, for Catholic education, for free- 
dom of Catholic education in Ireland, 
for liberty and equality.of education, is 
a mere sacerdotal and episcopal demand, 
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originating in, and supported by, the 

riests. It is said that the Catholics of 
tedand are merely moving like a drilled 
battalion at the command of their epis- 
copal commanders-in-chief. I beg to 
say that nothing of the sort is the case. 
No man reverences more than I do the 
Catholic clergy and hierarchy of Ire- 
land; but I, as a Catholic Member of the 
House, take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of saying that, if there were a 
hesitation, if there were a variation, in 
the attitude of the Catholic Bishops and 
priests of Ireland, with regard to the 
absolute necessity of the Catholic educa- 
tion of the Catholic people of Ireland, 
dearly as the people of Ireland love their 
faithful pastors, from that day a gulf 
would be fixed between the people and 
the clergy. If, by an impossible and 
monstrous hypothesis, the Catholic clergy 
and Bishops of Ireland were to be in 
favour of secular education, they might 
go to Zululand, they might go to Pata- 
gonia; but a new class of priests and 
Bishops would have to appear in Ireland 
to resume the unbroken traditions of 
Catholic Ireland. That is, as I have 
said, a monstrous and impossible hypo- 
thesis. The priests and the people are 
united on the subject; but I beg to 
assure the House that the question of 
Catholic education in Ireland is a lay- 
man’s question. If the present moderate 
demand of the Irish people is refused, 
the Catholic laity of Ireland will take it 
up with determination, and there is no 
doubt as to what will be the result. 
Supposing there is any irresolution on 
the part of the clergy, the laity will 
insist that the Irish people shall receive 
an education which will fit them for the 
combat of life, for progress in every de- 
partment of the world’s affairs, in con- 
tormity with the conscience, the here- 
ditary instincts, and theglorioustraditions 
of the Catholic people of Ireland, who 
look back upon 45 ‘generations of 
Catholic ancestors. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I must confess there appears to me 
to be hardly sufficient cause for the 
expressions of despair and irritation 
which have reached us from a certain 
quarter of the House. If hon. Members 
representing Irish constituencies will 
consider the position of this Bill, I think 
they will be obliged to acknowledge 
that they have cried out before they are 
hurt. I really cannot remember any 
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Bill of similar importance to the Bill 
which is before us having made such 
rapid progress. If they will take the 
trouble to consider the matter, they will 
find that it was only introduced by the 
assistance of the Government on this day 
last week, and it has already received 
a considerable amount of discussion on 
the second reading. I rose yesterday, 
immediately upon the adjournment of 
the debate, to press upon the Govern- 
ment the expediency of making some 
arrangement as to its resumption; and 
I do not think that anyone will suspect 
I am indifferent to the importance of 
the subject, or that I have refrained 
from impressing the importance of it 
upon the notice of the Government. I 
think that the Government, upon further 
consideration, will see that it is not only 
desirable, but absolutely necessary, that 
a question which has excited so much 
attention as this, not only in Ireland, 
but also in England, and in this House, 
should receive further and full considera- 
tion before the close of the Session. The 
reason for this was given by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), and the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan) ; and 
I hope the opportunity will be afforded 
before we arrive at a late period of the 
Session. I do not detect in anything 
which fell from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer an absolute refusal to give 
an opportunity for further discussion. 
I understood him to state simply the 
position of the Government Business, 
and to say, under these circumstances, 
it was not in his power to fix at this 
time a day for continuing the debate. 
The hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) has taken a proper and 
reasonable course in putting the Bill 
down for an early day after Whit- 
suntide, when the House and the Go- 
vernment will be able to see what pro- 
gress they have made, or are likely to 
make, with some of the most important 
measures, and the Government will also 
have an opportunity of further consider- 
ing the importance of this great subject, 
and the necessity of giving the Bill some 
further consideration. I really think 
that hon. Members from Ireland might 
wait, at all events, until after Whitsun- 
tide, before they express their condem- 
nation of the conduct of the Government; 
but, so far as I am able to judge, there 
is nothing which has fallen from the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer to-night 
that in the slightest degree approaches 
an absolute refusal to give the considera- 
tion required on behalf of the Bill. 

Dr. WARD said, hon. Members had 
complained that the House had been 
taken by surprise in this matter, and 
that very short Notice had been given 
of the Bill. The question, however, 
had been before the House for the last 
20 years. It had been brought for- 
ward by responsible Ministers of the 
Crown of opposite sides; and, under 
those circumstances, were they to be 
told that they were taken by surprise? 
Why, this Parliament had heard the 
arguments over and over again. There 
was no proposal in the present Bill 
which had not already been before the 
House. Surely the House had by this 
time made up its mind; and if the Go- 
vernment were in earnest in this busi- 
ness, it certainly must be within their 
power to give them a Saturday for the 
discussion of the subject. Hon. Mem- 
bers might say that if such a course was 
pursued the Motion would be againt the 
Irish Members. But if that were so, 
often as they differed, he could assure 
the House that they would pass the Bill 
in a proper form. What he wanted to 
impress upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was this—The right hon. 
Gentleman knew he would have to give 
in at some time, that he would have to 
sacrifice a day sooner or later. Let him, 
then, make the sacrifice graciously now. 
Give them a day—say a Saturday ; that 
would not sacrifice the time of the Go- 
vernment, but it would meet the re- 
quirements of this Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL: I do not join in the 
belief that has been expressed by hon. 
Members that it is hopeless to try to pass 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Ros- 
common (The O’Conor Don) has adopted 
a courageous course in persevering with 
the measure for a while longer. At the 
same time, I do not agree that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has done every- 
thing that is required of him. The hon. 
Member for Roscommon has asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give a 
day for the resumption of the debate, 
and he did not ask for the day to be 
mentioned at the present moment, but 
what was the reply? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer went over a long list of 
Bills introduced by the Government, and 
he pointed out how very few had been 
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passed, and the small amount of pro- 
gress which had been made with others. 
We should have been children, did we 
not see that he did not mean to afford 
opportunity for the resumption of the 
debate upon this Bill. If the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer retains his present 
ideas, it is hopeless to suppose the Bill 
can be passed; and I see no reason why 
he should retain the unfortunate idea he 
has taken up. I will not prolong the 
debate; but I should not abandon the 
Bill hastily if the Government retain 
their opinion after Whitsuntide. We 
shall have had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the matter, and we may take 
such measures as may seem desirable 
and necessary in reference to the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. SHAW: I think we need not 
continue the debate further, especially 
after the appeal to the Government by 
the noble Lord. I shall, therefore, ask 
permission to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE “HOME RULE” PARTY. 
QUESTION, 


Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID: I beg 
to ask the hon. Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw) the Question of which I have 
given him private Notice, Whether we 
may in future look to him as the Leader 
of that section of the House below the 
Gangway, called the Home Rule Party ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question of 
the hon. Baronet does not refer to any 
Bill or Motion before the House, and 
cannot, therefore, be put. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—20o—— 


INDIA — EAST INDIA REVENUE AC- 
COUNTS—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. | 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE, in rising to 
move ‘that Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,’’ in order that the House 
should go into Committee upon the East 
India Revenue accounts, said, that in 
making the usual Statement with regard 
to the finances of India he felt, looking 
to the numerous and intricate subjects 
with which that Statement must neces- 
sarily deal, and to the public interest 
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which the subject of Indian finance had 
recently evoked, that no one who had 
ever occupied the post which he had the 
honour to hold deserved more the con- 
sideration and indulgence of the House. 
But whatever might be about to happen 
in the course of the debate, he felt it to 
be his duty, in the interests of India, to 
make as clear and as impartial a State- 
ment as he could, even if, in so doing, 
he should have to trespass for some con- 
siderable time upon that. indulgence. 
No subject was more commonly dis- 
cussed in the debates of last year than 
the difficulty which some hon. Mem- 
bers experienced in consequence of the 
changes that had taken place in the 
form of the Revenue accounts. At that 
time he had pointed out that these 
changes had been adopted in conse- 
quence of representations made in the 
House at different times as to the desira- 
bility of assimilating, as far as possible, 
the form of the Indian to that of the 
English accounts. It was, however, 
quite impossible to deny that there was 
a great deal of force in the arguments 
of some hon. Members; and, therefore, 
he had endeavoured to prepare a State- 
ment in accordance with their views. 
And before leaving the subject of the 
forms of accounts, he would remark that 
the India Revenue accounts were, as 
usual, converted in accordance with the 
conventional system of taking 10 rupees 
to the pound. The main reason for 
this was convenience. Indeed, it would 
searcely be possible in any other way 
to make the accounts really intelligible. 
It would, of course, be open to the Go- 
vernment to convert the accounts at the 
rate of exchange of the year; but that 
would preyent any possibility of com- 
parison, and would cause great difficulty 
in the presentation of Estimates for a 
coming year, as the rate of exchange 
itself would be a mere guess. It would, 
also, be productive of inconvenience in 
other ways—for instance, if the Govern- 
ment should want to convey to the 
House a clear idea of the salary of a 
member of the Council, or other official, 
such salary would necessarily appear in 
varying amounts, whereas they all knew 
it was really a fixed payment in gold, 
quite independent of the rate of ex- 
change. 

He now came to the figures which it 
was his duty to lay before the House 
for the three years under review. The 
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accounts for 1877-8 showed a gross Re- 
venue of £58,969,300, and a gross Ex- 
penditure of £62,512,400, leaving a 
deficit of £3,548,100. This result, as 
the House was aware, was mainly due 
to the famine in Southern India. It 
approximated so closely to the regular 
Estimate which was given last year that 
there was no need for him to trouble 
the House by dwelling upon the details. 

The figures for 1878-9, as set out in 
the regular Estimates, showed a con- 
siderable increase on both sides of the 
account. As he explained last year, this 
was mainly due to the incorporation into 
the general accounts of provincial in- 
come and expenditure amounting to 
about £2,000,000, and on the Revenue 
side, also, to the proceeds of the new 
taxation imposed last year. The gross 
Revenue was accordingly taken at 
£64,687,000, and the gross Expendi- 
ture at £63,236,000, leaving a surplus 
of £1,451,000. When it was remem- 
bered that, in addition to the expendi- 
ture which he anticipated last year, 
they had had an enormously increased 
loss by exchange, and had paid £670,000 
on account of the war in Afghanistan, 
this result did not compare unfavourably 
with that which was predicted last year, 
or with the Estimate which he gave in 
December last, based upon such in- 
formation as the Government then had. 
It was then calculated that, after pay- 
ment of the war charges of the year, 
the surplus would not exceed the sum of 
£600,000. The real surplus had turned 
out to be £1,451,000. 

The finances of India had been terribly 
affected by the recent famine. The direct 
loss of Revenue, owing to this cause, was 
estimated at about £9,400,000, in ad- 
dition to the loans to Native States and 
the cost of a railway constructed as a 
famine relief work. Altogether, the Go- 
vernment of India believed that the dis- 
bursements necessitated by the famine 
amounted to no less than £13,000,000, 
the loss to the country being still greater. 
From Mysore and Madras, in which parts 
of the country the famine had made such 
terrible havoc among the people, the 
Government had, he was glad to say, re- 
ceived the most conclusive testimony of 
the great good effected by the chari- 
table funds so largely subscribed in this 
country. Houses had been restored, 
thousands of horses had been given or 
let on hire, seed had been provided, and 
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looms, ploughs, and other implements 
furnished in numerous cases. From 
Mysore the Government learnt with 
gladness that the crops were in good 
condition, and that there was a prospect 
of a speedy return to the former pros- 
perous condition of that country. From 
Madras, for a time, the accounts had 
not been so good, but recent rains had 
caused a great improvement in the 
prospects of the Province; while it had 
been found possible to discontinue relief 
works at the end of last year. The Go- 
vernment of India, therefore, in framing 
their Estimates for the coming year, 
were able to lay aside any considerable 
anxiety with regard to the two districts 
to which he had referred. 

But one or two difficulties had to be 
surmounted. They had to provide for 
what he was glad to be able to call the 
late war in Afghanistan, and they had 
to meet the enormous loss which would 
be sustained in the operation of trans- 
mitting to this country the full amount 
of £17,000,000 required to meet all 
their home payments during the year. 
The actual payments on account of the 
war, which had been brought into the ac- 
counts of 1878-9, amounted to £670,000, 
which was considerably less than the 
sum at which his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cranbrook) and he (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
had ventured to estimate it in December 
last—an estimate which was much criti- 
cized at the time. For the present year, 
the cost of those operations was esti- 
mated at £2,000,000. He had heard it 
said that this was an inadequate esti- 
mate, and that various high authorities 
shared this opinion. With all due re- 
spect to those authorities, he submitted 
that when their opinion was formed it 
was impossible for them to have correct 
data before them. The Government of 
India, who were responsible in the 
matter, had made that estimate, believ- 
ing it to be a correct one, after full con- 
sideration of the circumstances in which 
they were placed by the position of 
affairs in Afghanistan, and the policy 
which was being pursued there. And, 
accordingly, it was arranged that a sum 
of £2,000,000 should, with the consent 
of Parliament, be advanced out of the 
Imperial Exchequer, no interest being 
payable, and re-payment to be made in 
the course of seven years; so that the 
Government of India would not only 
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have cash in hand for their immediate 
necessities, but would be able to reduce 
their remittances to this country by that 
amount. 

The difficulty due to the Afghan War 
having been disposed of, there remained 
one other matter to be considered be- 
fore the Estimates could be framed. He 
alluded to the import duties upon cotton 
goods. The House would recollect a 
famous Resolution in connection with 
this subject passed two years ago. In 
consequence of that Resolution, the Se- 
cretary of State, not only in his own 
name but in that of the Council also, 
sent a despatch to the Government of 
India, in which he said that, looking to 
the condition of their finances, he did 
not think it probable that they would 
be able then to achieve the repeal of 
the whole of the cotton duties, but in 
which he also pressed upon their imme- 
diate attention the necessity of dealing 
with those portions of the duty which 
were undoubtedly protective in their 
effect. Upon those instructions Lord 
Lytton immediately acted, issuing a Com- 
mission to inquire into and investigate 
the whole subject; and, in the mean- 
time, he exempted from the duty certain 
coarse descriptions of cotton goods, about 
which there could be no doubt as to the 
operation of the duty. That policy was 
universally approved. Since that time 
the Report of the Commission had been 
published ; but to judge from certain 
minutes which had been delivered to 
the House, it had not been fairly studied 
by everyone interested in it. What did 
that Report show? It showed—first, 
that the extent to which the duty was 
directly protective had been very much 
under-estimated, and that it was desir- 
able to extend, at the earliest possible 
date, relief to the suffering branches of 
the import trade in those goods; and, 
secondly, that that part of the duties 
thus shown to be undoubtedly protec- 
tive could be removed without any very 
serious loss of revenue. It then re- 
mained for the Government of India to 
decide whether they would attempt to 
maintain a limit which was logically 
indefensible and practically utterly im- 
possible to maintain, and so keep up the 
sources of irritation that existed between 
England and India; or whether they 
would follow the lines of policy laid 
down by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil, commenced last year; and approved 
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by that House, and extend the limits of | 


exemption to all those portions of the 
duties that were distinctly protective. 
The Government of India chose the 


latter course, and what had happened | 


since? A discussion had taken place in 
that House, and the course determined 
upon by the Government of India had 
been entirely approved by a vast ma- 
jority. Whatever objection might be 
made, either in reference to the merits 
of the course pursued or to the mode in 
which it had been carried out, he was 
perfectly satisfied that the Governor Ge- 
neral of India would not have sanc- 
tioned that course except in the belief 
that it was the best, under all the cir- 
cumstances, for the interests of India. 
He came now to the Budget of the 
year. Including, then, the whole of the 
war expenditure which could at present 
be in any way foreseen, but excluding, 
as he had throughout done, the capital 
expenditure upon productive Public 
Works, the figures for 1879-80 were as 
follows :—The gross Revenue was taken 
at £64,562,000, the gross Expenditure 
at £65,917,000 ; or, according to the 
calculation of net income and expendi- 
ture which had been placed in the hands 
of hon. Members, the net Revenue 
amounted to £43,623,100, and the net 
charges to £44,978,100, leaving a deficit 
for the year of £1,355,000. But if the 
Bill which his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would in- 
troduce for the advance of £2,000,000 
from the Imperial Exchequer became 
law, there would remain in hand a sum 
of £600,000 to meet any contingencies 
which might arise. Before he proceeded 
to attempt any general view of the finan- 
cial position of India, it was right that 
he should call attention to the changes 
in some of the items of Revenue and Ex- 
penditure which the tables recently dis- 
tributed would enable any hon. Member 
to follow as he traced them during the 
three years under review. Some of the 
principal variations which were to be ob- 
served were due to the great disturbing 
element of the famine in Southern India 
and the scarcity which prevailed else- 
where. The net proceeds of land {re- 
venue, for instance, were abnormally 
depressed in 1877-8, and they were 
largely swollen in the int .rmediate year 
by the arrears which had been collected 
in Madras to an extent beyond expec- 
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tation. Although a small amount of 
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arrears had still to come in, the revenue 
under that head was almost restored to 
its normal condition. In the same way, 
the drought in Upper India seriously 
affected the proceeds from the Forests 
and from Excise; but under both those 
heads some improvement was expected 
this year. The receipts from Customs 
were more difficult of comparison, be- 
cause of the changes in taxation and the 
reforms in the import tariff. Last year, 
mainly by the abolition of the sugar 
duties, but also by striking out of the 
tariff articles which yielded only an in- 
significant amount, and certain coarse 
cotton goods, revenue was sacrificed to 
the extent of £232,000. This year the 
exemptions from the protective import 
duty of all cotton goods containing no 
yarn finer than 30’s and the changes in 
the tariff valuations involved a loss of 
£192,000, making a total of £424,000. 
In spite of this, and also of the very 
great commercial depression which had 
existed, some recovery had taken place 
in the Revenue. The net receipts from 
opium showed an extraordinary fluctua- 
tion. In 1878-9, they exceeded the esti- 
mate by no less than £1,584,000. In 
consequence of the abundant crop of 
1876-7 the stock in hand in 1877-8 was 
very large. Owing to a reduction of the 
payments to the cultivators and a failure 
of the crop, the charges were consider- 
ably less; but the saving appeared in 
the accounts of 1878-9. It was alto- 
gether an exceptional year, and the Esti- 
mates this year, though very much lower, 
showed, when compared with ordinary 
years, the expectation of more than the 
average receipts. The new taxation re- 
cently imposed, and which could be 
traced in the accounts, partly under the 
head of assessed taxes and partly under 
that of provincial rates, was expected to 
bring in this year about £1,300,000 ; and 
there would still remain for future years 
a small addition for a portion of the 
famine cess in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, which had not yet been levied. 
The salt revenue showed only a very 
slight increase. The rise which was to 
be noticed last year, as compared with 
1877-8, was due partly to the rectifica- 
tion of an erroneous procedure in the 
accounts from Madras, and partly to 
the fact that in the earlier year traders 
held back in the expectation of the re- 
duction of duty, which did, in fact, take 
place a few months later. The revenue 
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was now in its normal condition, the re- 
cent reforms in the salt duties having 
produced no particular effect upon the 
net proceeds. But, even at the risk of 
keeping the House from subjects of 
more general interest, he was bound, in 
justice to the Government of India, to 
explain what had recently happened 
with respect to these duties. Last year, 
he had described at some length the 
various steps in the process of equaliza- 
tion, and showed how the great and 
scandalous barrier of the Inland Cus- 
toms Line—at one time 2,300 miles in 
length—might very shortly, in conse- 
quence of the reforms which had been 
effected, be altogether dispensed with. 
This line virtually ceased to exist on the 
Ist of April last, with the exception of 
the Trans-Indus section, about 400 miles 
in length, which it would be necessary 
to maintain for a short time. The ac- 
complishment of that great reform, ac- 
companied as it had been by the aboli- 
tion of the sugar duties, which operated 
as protective duties against our own and 
in favour of foreign sugar, could not 
but be regarded as a great step in 
advance. It had enabled the Govern- 
ment to get rid of the vexatious system 
of search, of the transit duties upon salt, 
and, in the case of four of the Native 
States, of all other local transit duties 
also. Although the arrangements with 
the Native States, which had been ren- 
dered necessary in consequence, were 
not yet in perfect order, they were 
working more smoothly than could 
possibly have been expected. As the 
House was aware, it was no part of the 
original scheme for the equalization of 
the salt duties throughout India to add 
anything to the salt revenue. Nor was 
the increase of duty imposed in Southern 
India intended to form part of the Fa- 
mine Insurance Fund. It was intended 
only to enable the Government to get 
rid of the Customs Line, while it was 
expected that the revenue would be the 
same as formerly. It was now thought 
that, after deducting the compensation 
payable to the Native States, and the 
loss of revenue neurred by the remission 
of the sugar duties, the net results of 
the equalization were to cause a loss to 
the Exchequer of £48,000 a-year, at 
first, but that this would speedily be 
recovered by the increased consumption 
in many parts of British territory, and 
in some Native States. It was, of 
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course, too soon to form any confident 
opinion as to the effect of these mea- 
sures upon consumption. Among the 
130,000,000 of people to whom the duty 
and the cost of salt had been reduced, 
it was, naturally enough, expected to 
increase. And, accordingly, there had 
been a steady increase in the quantity 
consumed in Bengal. The amount 
which paid duty last year was larger 
than in any previous year. Among the 
47,000,000 of people to whom the tax 
had been increased, it was necessary 
to watch the effect very carefully. The 
amount that paid duty in Madras and 
Bombay in 1877-8 was exceptionally 
large. Since that time the duty had 
been raised; but, in spite of the terrible 
losses of wealth and population which 
those districts had sustained, the con- 
sumption last year was only 3 per cent 
less than in 1877-8, and, with that ex- 
ception, greater than in any previous 
year. As showing the effect of the 
spread of railways and other causes 
upon the price of salt, he might say 
that although in 10 years the duty on 
salt in Southern India had been in- 
creased 66 per cent, the price had ‘only 
risen 20 percent; and when hon. Mem- 
bers spoke of the oppressive nature of 
the tax, he thought they did not pay 
sufficient attention to the way in which 
it was collected—namely, by infinitesi- 
mal payments reaching over the whole 
year. It had been stated last year by a 
very high authority—he meant Lord 
Northbrook—that the tax which weighed 
least upon the people and caused least 
discontent was the salt tax. On the 
whole, he thought he might say that 
the great work of equalization had been 
accomplished without undue.strain upon 
the people, and with remarkable success. 
It was an achievement of which Lord 
Lytton and his Government might very 
justly be proud. 

Having detained the House, he was 
afraid, too long in considering some of 
the details of the Estimates, he had to 
ask its attention to a more general re- 
view of their financial position, and be- 
fore coming to the special case of the 
present year it would tend to a clearer 
understanding if he dwelt for a moment 
upon the results of the last few years. 
He would take the five years ending 
with the 3lst of March last, during 
which the present Government had been 
in Office, and the finances in India had 
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been administered partly by Lord North- 
brook and partly by Lord Lytton, be- 
cause they served to illustrate very 
plainly the main causes of the difficulties 
with which they had had to contend. 
They had undoubtedly been exceptional 
years. The Government of India had 
first of all to deal with terrible famines. 
They had been forced to undertake 
public works to an exceptional extent 
for the relief of the suffering. And so 
far from the pressure of public opinion 
in England having always been to re- 
strict that expenditure, it was notorious 
that it had sometimes been in the direc- 
tion of a great, almost an unlimited, 
increase. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite — the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright)— for instance, ac- 
tuated by the highest motives, pressed 
upon the Government the immediate in- 
vestment of £30,000,000 in irrigation 
works. Then, in 1876, came the sudden 
fall in the exchanges. And all those 
difficulties had to be met with a re- 
venue diminished by the recent repeal 
of the Income Tax. The result of those 
five years, excluding the proceedsi of 
any new taxation, was a deficit of about 
£3,000,000 only. But what was the ex- 
traordinary expenditure of those years? 
He was not going to mention the public 
works expenditure, although that was 
swollen to an unusual degree by the 
demands of the famine, because it was 
not a new policy, but one long accepted 
and pursued, and it was, undoubtedly, 
to some extent at least, under the con- 
trol of the Government of the day. 
Limiting himself, therefore, to extra- 
ordinary expenditure, which arose from 
causes entirely beyond the control of 
any Government, what did he find ? 
India had had to provide for famine 
relief no less than £12,000,000. She 
had found for net loss by exchange no 
less than £7,250,000. If he included 
the present year, the sum would be 
enormously greater; but, comparing it 
with the corresponding previous period, 
it would be found that it represented 
an excess expenditure of £5,500,000. 
So that those two items alone, both en- 
tirely beyond the control of the Go- 
vernment, had caused an extraordi- 
nary expenditure during this period of 
£19,250,000, or nearly £4,000,000 a- 
year, while the realized deficit had only 
been £3,000,000, part of which had 
been met by increased taxation. Not 
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only did this seem to show a most credi- 
table effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to meet its engagements 
and reflected great credit on the Go- 
vernments both of Lord Northbrook 
and Lord Lytton; but he confessed that 
after these figures it surprised him to 
be told that a war charge of £2,000,000 
for the present year was the sole cause 
of any difficulty that existed. The Go- 
vernment had had great difficulties to 
contend with, and it had met them with 
vigour and very considerable success. 
But the great object of directing the at- 
tention of the House to this period was 
to show in a clear light to what an ex- 
tent the two great and paramount diffi- 
culties of Indian finance were the un- 
certainties which were introduced into 
it—first, by the loss by exchange in- 
curred in obtaining remittances; and, 
secondly, by the recurrence of famine. 
He would deal with these in turn. 

He came first to the item of ‘‘ Loss 
by Exchange,” and at the outset it was, 
perhaps, desirable that the House should 
understand clearly what was meant by 
that term. The Government of India 
received its revenue in silver, and had, 
of necessity, to make very large pay- 
ments annually in London in gold. Ac- 
cording to the form adopted in the ac- 
counts, the rupee was taken at 2s.; but, 
as its value in London was now only 
1s. 7d., a very much larger number of 
rupees had to be provided in India to 
make those payments in England. 
When he spoke of the rupee being 
worth 1s. 7d., he referred, of course, 
only to its value in relation to gold. 
The extent to which prices in India 
itself had been affected it was almost 
impossible to determine. Some thought 
that no appreciable disturbance of in- 
ternal values had followed the fall in 
silver. But, however that might be, it 
was certain that the internal change was 
very much less than that which had oc- 
curred in the foreign exchanges. The 
gross loss by exchange—which was prac- 
tically, therefore, the cost of obtaining 
remittances from India—appeared upon 
the face of the Estimates this year as 
£3,952,000. But, on the other side of 
the account, there was the item of gain 
by exchange, which mainly represented 
the gain of the Government of India in 
its transactions with the guaranteed rail- 
way companies under the contracts fixing 
the rate of remittance at 1s. 10d. per 
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rupee. Deducting this amount, he ar- 
rived at a net loss by exchange of about 
£3,500,000. It had recently been fre- 
quently stated that this was an exag- 
gerated statement of the real loss sus- 
tained by the Government of India. 
Well, of course it was. He was care- 
ful to explain last year—and his noble 
Friend and Predecessor (Lord George 
Hamilton) did the same— that that 
amount, being calculated according to 
the conventional system adopted through- 
out the accounts of reckoning 10 rupees 
to the pound, did represent more than 
the actual loss. That had always been 
obvious to anyone who examined the ac- 
counts of the Indian Government. There 
was no mystery in the way of calcu- 
lating the loss by exchange, and he 
would endeavour to explain the matter 
as simply as he could, taking arbitrary 
figures for the purpose. To remit £100 
at 2s. the rupee, 1,000 rupees were re- 
quired. To remit £100 at 1s. 7d. the 
rupee, 1,263 rupees were required. That 
was to say, the loss was represented by 
the excess number of rupees required 
to be sent home at the rate of 2s. the 
rupee; and, therefore, the sterling loss 
was 263 multiplied by 2s., or £26 6s. 
That being the principle upon which 
the loss was calculated in the accounts, 
he would now try to state, not what the 
loss this year was according to the con- 
ventional system of taking the rate of 
exchange at 2s., but what it was com- 
pared with the average rate of exchange 
for some years past, which was certainly 
not less than 1s. 103d. Taking the 
whole amount of the remittances re- 
quired to meet the Home charges this 
year, and taking the rupee at the rate 
of 1s. 7d., as compared not with 2s., 
but with 1s. 103d., he arrived at the re- 
sult that the real loss to India on the 
total amount of the remittances that 
ought to have been made this year 
would have been £3,130,000 sterling. As 
they only proposed to remit £15,000,000, 
however, the real loss would be 
£2,750,000. But the point to which 
he especially desired to direct the atten- 
tion of the House was, not so much the 
actual amount of this loss, as the great 
and recent increase of expenditure under 
this head. For the four years before 


the heavy fall of silver in 1876, the net 
average annual loss to the Indian Ex- 
chequer upon the face of the accounts 
was £432,000. In the four years since 
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that time, it had been £1,920,000. This 
year it was in the same way, and, as 
he had already explained, £3,500,000. 
Speaking of this evil in 1876, when it 
was far less serious than at present, the 
late Mr. Bagehot, whose authority every- 
one in that House would fully recognize, 
said— 

“So grave a misfortune has seldom hap- 
pened to any Government so suddenly and so 
completely from causes out of its control... . 
The great peculiarity of the case is the position 
of the Indian Government, which has so great 
a burden so rapidly thrown upon it, and is so 
little able by additional taxation with equal 
rapidity to find means to bear it.’’ 


Again, it was said that the Indian Go- 
vernment was to some extent compen- 
sated for this by the increased purchas- 
ing power of its gold in this country. 
What the effect of that had been he 
was not competent to discuss, and the 
subject was too intricate to enter upon at 
the present moment; but it was clear 
that the gain could apply only to a very 
small proportion of the whole remit- 
tances of the Indian Government to this 
country. After all, however, they were 
really not concerned in calculating what 
the exact amount of real loss might be. 
He had only to guard against the idea 
that it was necessary to exaggerate it in 
order to prove its gravity. Taking it at 
£2,750,000, or what they liked, the worst 
difficulty of all was the disturbing effect 
which it had suddenly exercised, and 
continued to exercise, upon all the cal- 
culations of the Government of India. 
What a discouragement to all careful 
and prudent estimates on the part of the 
Government of India, when the rise or 
fall of 1d. in the exchange from causes 
wholly beyond their control might put a 
totally different aspect upon their finan- 
cial position! It was, in such circum- 
stances, as the Government of India 
said— 

“Extremely difficult to follow any settled 
financial policy, for the Governmerit cannot 
even approximately tell what income will be 


required to meet the necessary expenditure of 
the State.” 


Of course, it had not been the only dis- 
turbing element in their calculations. 
Famine had been another; but, even for 
that, some definite idea of the average 
annual expenditure over a term of years 
had been arrived at. Then there was 
the direct loss sustained by all Euro- 
peans in the employment of the State, 
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who, being in receipt of fixed salaries, 
had to make remittances to this country. 
And, lastly, there was the injury to 
trade. No doubt, there was great differ- 
ence of opinion as to the precise effect 
of these fluctuations in exchange upon 
the trade of India. Into that question 
it was not necessary to enter; but hardly 
anyone would deny that with these 
fluctuations in exchange trade trans- 
actions must necessarily be of a specu- 
lative, not to say a gambling, character. 
No ordinary amount of margin would 
make a merchant safe, and the result 
was that day after day men withdrew 
themselves from Indian business, and 
invested their capital in enterprizes 
where prudence and foresight were of 
more avail. In such circumstances it 
was only natural that the Government 
of India should have had the subject of 
the disturbing effect of these fluctuations 
in the exchange under their careful con- 
sideration. And very recently they had 
addressed to the Home Government a 
proposal which they believed, if carried 
out, would remedy the evil. As soon as 
that despatch was received, however, it 
became apparent that it could not be 
discussed with reference to the interests 
of India alone. Accordingly, not only 
on account of the importance of the sub- 
ject, or the weight to be attached to the 
opinions of those who had put it forward 
under a deep sense of responsibility, but 
also because of the other great interests 
involved, which it was equally their duty 
to watch over, the Government decided 
to refer it to the careful and detailed 
examination of a small Committee. At 
the outset, it appeared that there were 
certain points on which it was impos- 
sible to arrive at anything like a posi- 
tive conclusion. To what extent the 
present disturbance was due to the de- 
preciation of silver, or the appreciation 
of gold; whether the balance of evi- 
dence pointed, on the whole, to a long 
continuance of the present disturbance, 
or whether they might hope within a 
reasonable period for the establishment 
of a more fixed ratio between the pre- 
cious metals; when and how the Ger- 


man Government would dispose of any 
surplus of silver it might possess; and 
what would be the policy of the Latin 
Union — these were questions which it 
was only necessary to mention to show 
the gravity of the considerations in- 
volyed. The opinion of the Committee 
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having been received, and the Govern- 
ment having had time to examine the 
proposals of the Government of India, 
as regarded their suitability to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of India, as well as in 
all their other bearings, they had arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be impos- 
sible to sanction them, and a despatch 
to that effect would shortly be sent to 
India. They recognized fully the mo- 
tives with which those proposals were 
put forward ; they sympathized cordially 
with the difficulties for which they were 
suggested as a remedy, and they felt that 
in spite of that decision, no Government, 
of whatever Party, could cease to give 
the subject a watchful and constant at- 
tention. The result of that decision was 
that the loss by exchange, whatever it 
might be, must be manfully faced. 
Then there came also the difficulty of 
famine. The House was well aware 
that last year the Government of Lord 
Lytton first took practical steps for the 
provision of an adequate surplus re- 
venue to meet the average annual sum 
required for famine expenditure; and 
as the nature of their proposals had 
been somewhat misrepresented, it might 
be well to state exactly what they were. 
The conclusion arrived at by Sir John 
Strachey, after a careful review of the 
finances, was that, in order to place them 
in a perfectly sound condition, it was 
necessary to provide for a clear annual 
surplus of £2,000,000—to assist in which 
he imposed certain new taxation, which 
last year brought in £1,200,000. Of 
these £2,000,000, £500,000 was the 
normal surplus of income over expen- 
diture, which every Government, like 
that of India, ought to provide in order 
to meet any contingencies that might 
occur, and £1,500,000 was to be devoted 
to the relief and prevention of famine. 
It was at the time urged by some people 
that the sum so raised should be formed 
into a separate fund, with a separate ac- 
count; but Sir John Strachey pointed 
out the difficulties of such a course on the 
9th of February, 1878, when he said— 


‘‘ With all my desire to see the pledges main- 
tained that we have given, as to the application 
of a sum not less than £1,500,000 as an insur- 
ance against famine, I think it would be irra- 
tional, in many circumstances that I can con- 
ceive, to object to the temporary diversion of 
any necessary part of the revenue from this 
purpose, with the view of obtaining relief which 
might be no less urgently required than that 
which experience has taught us to be requisite 
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in meeting famine. Without think- 
ing of a future far removed from us, events 
might, of course, happen which would make it 
impossible even for us who have designed these 
measures to maintain our present resolution.” 


So, at the time this fund was established, 
ample notice was given that, in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, it might be ne- 
cessary to suspend its operation. It was 
hardly possible to conceive how it could 
be otherwise. Suppose an insurrection 
— which God forbid! — or any other 
cause of extraordinary expenditure, they 
must either have new taxation, or they 
must suspend the operation of this sys- 
tem. In England they could at once im- 
pose new taxation to meet the difficulty ; 
but in India they could not adopt any 
such course, and the only alternative 
was the temporary suspension of the 
arrangements for a surplus. The ulti- 
mate results of the arrangements for 
famine insurance were to be as follows: 
—It was estimated that the expenditure 
upon every 10 years famine relief was 
£15,000,000. Apply £1,500,000 an- 
nually to its relief and prevention, or 
the diminution of debt, and at the end 
of the 10 years you would have met all 
your estimated expenditure upon famine, 
without any addition to the debt. The 
precise mode of applying this sum to 
these objects was a matter of much diffi- 
culty. It had been the subject of much 
correspondence ; but the final conclusion 
arrived at was that one half of it was 
to be held available for remittance to 
this country in discharge of our gold 
debt, and the other half was to be ap- 
propriated to the extinction of debt in 
India, or to the construction of Public 
Works designed to ward off, or to afford 
material assistance, in the event of fa- 
mine, or which would guard against 
future outlay in relief. Well, last year 
the Government of India did pay in 
famine relief £550,000, and they pro- 
vided at the end of the year a surplus 
of £1,450,000. It was perfectly true 
they were unable to make any remit- 
tance to this country in reduction of the 
gold debt; that under the state of ex- 
change it was perfectly impossible to 
accomplish, and the result was that the 
£1,450,000 remained in the cash ba- 
lances. This year the very contingency 
contemplated by Sir John Strachey had 
arisen ; adverse circumstances had to be 
dealt with. The consequence was that 
no surplus was provided upon the face 
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of the Estimates; and the Government 
of India frankly told them why. While 
the subject of the exchanges was under 
special consideration, they did not feel 
justified in imposing new taxation, or in 
adopting other steps which might, after 
all, prove to be unnecessary; but now 
that a decision had been come to, an 
endeavour must be made to balance 
income with expenditure. They had, 
therefore, to provide for the full loss by 
exchange, and also to obtain that sur- 
plus of income over expenditure which 
was admitted to be necessary. 

There was an estimated deficit of 
£1,355,000; but if only the state of 
exchange had been a little more favour- 
able there would have been a large sur- 
plus. But, in addition to that deficit, 
they had not made provision in the 
Estimates for the £1,500,000 for famine 
insurance, nor for the further small sur- 
plus required to meet contingencies. 
The result, therefore, was that, speak- 
ing roughly, the total deficiency of the 
year amounted to £3,250,000. He did 
not forget the increase of debt to be 
made, in addition. That he would deai 
with presently. For the moment they 
were considering only the deficiency 
shown upon the Revenue and Expen- 
diture of the year. Of this sum of 
£3,250,000, £2,000,000 was on account 
of the war, which was an entirely ex- 
ceptional expenditure, and it was pro- 
posed, not unreasonably, to borrow it 
from the Imperial Exchequer, and to 
repay it by instalments. Putting that 
aside as extraordinary expenditure, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the excess 
of ordinary expenditure over ordinary in- 
come, after fulfilling all pledges and pro- 
viding for all liabilities, was £1,250,000. 
It could not be said that that was a satis- 
factory state of things. It was caused, 
undoubtedly, by a combination of ad- 
verse circumstances; but it was a state 
of things which, although it was not 
satisfactory, need not, in the smallest 
degree, alarm them, for India had sur- 
mounted equal difficulties, and would 
surmount them again. But the House 
would not be satisfied with any such 
general assurance; and it would desire 
to consider how the equilibrium between 
Revenue and Expenditure could best be 
re-established. That was the view taken 
by the Government of India also, and 
the state of affairs had formed the sub- 
ject of anxious consideration at home 
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and in India. The conclusion arrived 
at was that the first step to be taken to 
overcome the difficulty was a large re- 
duction of expenditure. That reduction 
of expenditure was to be not only a 
theory, but also an established fact. 
The task was a difficult one, and Lord 
Northbrook, in speaking of it last year 
in “another place” said— 

* Although he thought something might be 
done in the way of reduction of expenditure— 
and he was satisfied that the Government of 
India were not neglectful of any opportunity 
that might occur for effecting reductions—he 
did not think it likely that the cost of the Go- 
vernment of India could be very considerably 
diminished. Whatever savings might be made 
in one direction would be met by the increasing 
demands for improvements of different kinds 
throughout India.” —[8 Hansard, cexlii. 1150.] 


In spite of that somewhat discouraging 
opinion, the Government was determined 
to make the attempt; and they con- 
sidered that the reduction should be ap- 
plied to more than one branch of expen- 
diture. And if the House would allow 
him to trespass upon its attention, he 
would take in turn each principal head 
of expenditure. 

First came the Civil charges, in which 
— looking to the increased demands 
which would be necessarily made upon 
them, as improved government extended 
itself in India, and by the growing in- 
telligence and civilization of the people 
—there was a natural tendency to in- 
crease ; and if they were to attain that 
most desirable object of reducing their 
military expenditure, it could only be 
by renewed efforts to promote the con- 
tentment and happiness of the people. 
And if any attempt were made to raise 
that great question whether it would be 
possible, after giving full consideration 
to all vested interests, to revise the future 
scale of civil salaries and pensions— 
which he admitted to be well worthy of 
attention — they should not forget the 
grave dangers which they might incur 
if they failed to attract to their service 
in India the same class of zealous and 
intelligent public servants as were sup- 
plied under the existing system. But 
there was one means of reducing the 
Civil charges which had constantly oc- 
cupied successive Governors General of 
India—he meant the increased employ- 
ment of the Natives. Parliament had 
on more than one occasion deliberately 
held out such a prospect; it had been 
embodied in more than one Act of Par- 
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liament; and it had been the declared 
policy of the country for more than 40 
years. But the efforts to put it into 
practice had been spasmodic, unsys- 
tematic, and altogether incomprehen- 
sible to the mass of the Native popula- 
tion, while the great increase which had 
taken place in the number of Europeans 
in some branches of the Public Ser- 
vice, and various other acts, might have 
seemed to them to be in partial violation 
of this policy. It could not be denied 
that, whatever might have been the 
intentions of successive Secretaries of 
State, very little progress had been 
made in giving effect to it. But ever 
since his arrival in India, Lord Lytton 
had applied himself with characteristic 
vigour to its development; and, accord- 
ingly, it had now been decided not only 
that higher offices should be thrown open 
than those for which Natives had hitherto 
been eligible, but also that by diminish- 
ing the number of covenanted civilians 
sent out from this country, larger open- 
ings might be given to the employment 
of Native Civil servants. The process 
could only be a very gradualone. They 
must not forget that it was not a quarter 
of a century since our first systematic 
efforts had been made for the improve- 
ment of the education of the Natives; 
and so far as experience had hitherto 
gone, the higher class of administrative 
offices could only in exceptional cases be 
intrusted to Native officials; but he was 
quite sure that in the hands of one who 
had taken so much interest in the ques- 
tion as Lord Lytton, and who felt so 
strongly the political importance of as- 
sociating the subject-race with ourselves 
in the government of the country, this 
great reform would be pushed on as 
quickly as was consistent with prudence. 
A long time must, however, elapse be- 
fore any great diminution of expendi- 
ture could be looked for from this source. 
But, quite recently, another practical step 
had been taken in this direction under 
the head of Civil charges. The central 
establishments were to be overhauled 
and curtailed. The arrangements with 
the Provincial Governments were to be 
revised, care being taken, on the one 
hand, not to interfere with the policy, so 
successfully inaugurated by Lord Mayo, 
of extending the power and responsibi- 
lity of local governments, and, on the 
other, not to cause the necessity for any 
further local taxation. There could be 
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little doubt that the general effect of 
these measures would be to effect a con- 
siderable saving, which was estimated 
by the Government of India at about 
£250,000 a-year. 

The second great head of Expenditure 
to which he would call attention was 
that of Public Works, which was neces- 
sarily a little confusing, because it in- 
cluded the expenditure upon productive 
Public Works, which was treated as 
capital; secondly, the results of that 
outlay ; and, lastly, the ordinary expen- 
diture upon Public Works paid out of 
Revenue. He would deal first with 
the capital expenditure upon productive 
Public Works. Now, it was very con- 
stantly alleged by those who had not 
looked closely into the matter, that this 
class of expenditure had largely in- 
creased of late years. It would not be 
difficult to show that this was not the 
case. Again, its nature was not always 
fairly described. The hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) often tried to in- 
sist upon its being treated as part of 
the ordinary expenditure of the year. 
Its real nature was that of an invest- 
ment of capital, which was hereafter to 
bring in a return, and whether that in- 
vestment was made by guaranteed com- 
panies or by the State itself was very 
much the same thing. In order, there- 
fore, to form a correct estimate of the 
sums spent upon the construction of rail- 
ways, they must add the expenditure of 
capital by the guaranteed companies to 
that of the State. Calculating in this 
way, he found that in the 20 years fol- 
lowing the Mutiny the capital invested 
in railways alone averaged about 
£5,000,000, besides what was spent 
upon works of irrigation. But the 
House was aware that, for some years 
past, the system of constructing rail- 
ways under the guarantee system had 
been superseded ; and now all railways, 
as well as irrigation works, were con- 
structed under the direct agency of the 
State. Those of them which were ex- 
pected to be remunerative were classed 
as extraordinary or productive, as distin- 
guished from ordinary works to be paid 
for out of revenue — a classification 
which, so far from having originated 
with the present Finance Minister, dated 
as far back as the time of the right 
hon. Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey), 
though it had since undergone consider- 
able modification. The capital expen- 
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diture upon productive Public Works 
amounted in 1877-8 to £4,791,000, and 
in 1878-9 to £4,599,000. But in these 
years the expenditure was abnormally 
swollen by the necessity of finding la- 
bour for the famine-stricken population 
of Southern India, and of pressing on 
such works as would immediately con- 
tribute to their relief. The Budget 
Statement of the Government of India 
showed that this year the capital ex- 
penditure upon railways and _irriga- 
tion works was reduced to £3,500,000, 
being £1,100,000 less than last year, 
the chief reduction being under the head 
of railways. And now, before attempt- 
ing to lay down any general principles 
as to the prosecution of these public 
works, it would have been highly de- 
sirable to have been able to place be- 
fore the House some idea of the results 
derived from those which had been 
already constructed. But he was in 
this difficulty. This very point was 
under the special consideration of a 
Committee up-stairs, which was en- 
gaged in considering a comprehensive 
Report, laid before them by his noble 
Friend the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil. He would not for a moment ven- 
ture to steal any of the facts, or to fore- 
stall the Report, which had not yet re- 
ceived the sanction of the Committee. 
Upon that point the House must be 
content to wait for further information. 
But there was one way in which, he 
thought, he could give to the House 
some idea of the results obtained for 
all the works hitherto constructed, in- 
cluding those made by the guaranteed 
railway companies. Large sums of 
money had been borrowed for this pur- 
pose. And, therefore, he thought it 
would not be uninteresting to the House 
if he endeavoured to explain, first of 
all, the precise position of the Debt of 
India, and, secondly, the effect produced 
upon that Debt by the system of con- 
structing Public Works. The Debt of 
India amounted, on the 3lst of March 
last, to very nearly £139,000,000 ster- 
ling. Of this amount £52,250,000 was 
borrowed beforethe Mutiny, £37,750,000 
was added at that time, or, it might be 
said generally, in consequence of it, and 
the remaining £49,000,000 had been in- 
curred since, or at the rate of rather more 
than £2,500,000 a-year. Now, he de- 
sired to analyze that sum of £49,000,000, 
and see to what it was due. Some im- 
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portance might be attached to this in- 
vestigation, because, although it was 
quite true that the Debt of India was 
increasing, the causes of that increase 
were very often misunderstood. Well, 
of that amount £4,500,000 were raised 
to redeem the capital stock of the East 
India Company, which had been an ex- 
ceedingly profitable operation to the 
Government, and had saved £450,000 
a-year ; £14,500,000 had been borrowed 
for famine relief, and was, undoubtedly, 
a dead weight charge upon the finances; 
and £24,000,000 had been raised for 
other purposes, and which certainly could 
not be so described. He found, as a set 
off against that sum, that during the 
same period they had advanced as loans 
to municipalities and Native States for 
the relief or the prosecution of useful 
works, upon all of which they received 
interest at an average rate of 4} per cent, 
the sum of £8,250,000 ; and £33,500,000 
had been invested in productive Public 
Works, which, if not remunerative in 
what he admitted to be the proper sense 
of the term, did, at any rate, pay some 
interest upon the capital invested in 
them. The result was that, of the whole 
amount of Debt raised since the Mutiny, 
only £14,500,000 was entirely unproduc- 
tive. But, in addition to this sum of 
£139,000,000,they had borrowed through 
the agency of the guaranteed companies 
about another £100,000,000, upon which 
they had guaranteed interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. They had, therefore, to 
pay iuterest upon a capital sum of 
£239,000,000; and the point to which 
he desired to direct the attention of the 
House was, that while the amount of 
this Debt had steadily increased, the 
charge for interest upon it had steadily 
diminished. And, in order to make a 
comparison fair to the results of these 
works, he did not for the moment take 
into account the recent fall in the ex- 
changes. But 10 years ago the charge 
for interest upon the general Debt, upon 
the debt incurred by the guaranteed 
companies, and by the State for Public 
Works, amounted to £8,094,000. This 
year it was £5,750,000, showing a re- 
duction of £2,340,000. That was a very 
remarkable diminution. Of this £500,000 
was due to reduction in the rate of in- 
terest, and the remainder was due to the 
increased productiveness of the railways. 
Although he could not suppose that 
equally good results were to be antici- 
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pated from the development of the rail- 
ways and irrigation works constructed 
by the State, this he would say, that the 
total abandonment of Public Works 
would be about one of the greatest evils 
which could befall India. That was not 
the time to enter fully into the discussion 
of all the beneficial result which had ac- 
crued to India from the construction of 
those works; but he thought that the 
financial results alone justified the posi- 
tion which the Government of India had 
taken upon this question—namely, that 
it was right to proceed with these works, 
but in a cautious and prudent manner. 
He thought, upon the whole, that the 
expenditure under this head might have 
been somewhat in excess; but they 
should never forget that the smallest 
access of famine might, indeed would, 
create an enormous demand for Public 
Works. The pendulum swung now in 
one direction, it might swing in the op- 
posite directions in a few months. The 
one essential point, therefore, as he sub- 
mitted to the House—a point far more 
important than the precise amount of 
this expenditure—was to take a prudent 
and far-seeing estimate of the future, 
and to fix upon a limit which, looking 
to the demands likely to be made upon 
them, it was desirable to establish and 
to maintain over a series of years. Of 
all things, the most desirable was a 
settled policy—fix the limit where they 
would, but endeavour to maintain it 
when fixed. In the opinion of the Se- 
cretary of State in Council, the principle 
upon which that limit ought to be fixed 
was this. Ever since Lord Salisbury 
had laid down the rule, the principle 
had been maintained—though in prac- 
tice it had been somewhat departed from 
—that money required for Public Works 
should be borrowed in India, and not in 
England. To that principle they still 
gave a most unhesitating adherence. 
That being so, the limit for Public 
Works, they thought, should be fixed 
according to the amount which the Go- 
vernment of India could fairly be ex- 
pected to borrow in India in an ordinary 
year without undue disturbance of the 
money market. That amount had been 
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ascertained to average £2,500,000, and, 
therefore, they had decided that the 
limit of expenditure on Public Works 
ought to be £2,500,000. It was not 
without great regret that they would 
abandon a great many Public Works 
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which it had been their desire to push 
on; but they felt, under all the circum- 
stances, that it was necessary to make a 
considerable sacrifice, and they were 
therefore prepared to make it. As com- 
pared with last year, it was a reduction 
of more than £2,000,000. Of course, 
the whole of the reduction to be effected 
could not be made for a short time, look- 
ing to the contracts they had already 
entered into. He had now a word to 
say on the Public Works ordinary. 
These works were not only roads and 
civil and military buildings, but also 
such railways and irrigation works as 
were not directly remunerative, but were, 
nevertheless, considered to be necessary ; 
and it included, also, the cost of working 
and of maintenance. Upon these works 
the Government of India were of opinion 
that a great reduction could be made. 
No new. works were to be undertaken, 
even if already sanctioned, without the 
special consent of the Supreme Govern- 
ment; a rigid investigation was to be 
made into the necessity for them. Estab- 
lishments which were excessive were to 
be cut down. In the result, it was anti- 
cipated by the Government of India that 
an annual saving of £750,000 would be 
effected. 

He now came to the head of Army 
Expenditure. The net charge for the 
Army was about £14,500,000; but that 
did not include the whole of the cost, 
because the expenditure on military 
buildings, about another £1,000,000, 
was taken under the head of Public 
Works. Last year that amount was, 
unfortunately, exceeded, partly owing 


to the increase of prices, and partly | p 


owing to other circumstances over which 
neither the Government of India nor the 
Home Government had any control. The 
House was hardly aware of the extent to 
which the increased cost of the Army 
was owing to recent legislation or to cir- 
cumstances over which the Government 
had not any control at all. Whenever 
a reduction of expenditure was spoken 
of, the economical eye fixed at once on 
the Army accounts. The hon. Member 
for Orkney (Mr. Laing) said, the other 
day, that retrenchment in India meant 
reduction in the Military Expenditure. 
Therefore, he need scarcely say, they 
had not overlooked the matter. It might 
be said that during the war, which he 
hoped was now brought to a happy and 
successful termination, it was difficult 
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for the Government of India to attempt 
any reduction, and that, even on its 
conclusion, some additional expenditure 
would be necessary. That was a con- 
troversial matter, into which he was de- 
sirous not to enter. But, at the outset, 
he wished to say that the Government 

did not look forward to being able in 
any way to reduce the British garrison 
in India. That was a question which 
must be considered and decided upon 
grounds of which the financial consti- 
tuted only one of the elements. But the 
Government of India did believe that 
reduction of Military Expenditure was 
possible, and they had considered how 
it was to be done. And accordingly, 
with the consent of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, a Commission of civil and 
military officers was about to be ap- 
pointed to inquire in India into the 
organization and expenditure of the 
Army, placing before that Commission 
certain special points of inquiry which 
had been the subject of recent corre- 
spondence, and directing their attention 
particularly to the reduction of expen- 
diture, where it could be accomplished 
without loss of efficiency. One member 
of the Commission would represent the 
English Army, and would be nominated 
by the Secretary of State. Of course, 
it was impossible for him to give to the 
House any indication of what the re- 
sults of that inquiry might be. But the 
Government of India believed that they 
would be substantial, and they were 
satisfied that it was the only way in 
which a successful reduction of Army 
Expenditure could possibly be accom- 
lished. 

Having dwelt on the three great heads 
of Expenditure, the House would now 
allow him to turn to the Home charges 
generally, which formed, probably, the 
greatest difficulty with which the Go- 
vernment had to deal. In any circum- 
stances, the remittance to this country 
of £16,000,000 or £17,000,000. in a year 
must be attended with risk. These 
charges had very considerably increased; 
but their real rise dated from the Mutiny. 
The right hon. Gentleman ‘the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen), 
in his admirable Report upon the de- 
preciation of silver, pointed out that the 
full effect of those charges, though they 
had previously increased, was only re- 
cently felt. While railways were being 
constructed on a large scale in India 
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under the guarantee system, the money 
raised in England was paid into the 
hands of the Government here, and was 
applied in reduction of the remittances. 
But after 1871, when that mode of con- 
struction practically ceased, they sud- 
denly jumped up to £16,000,000, and 
were now £15,000,000. The practice of 
denouncing those charges as extravagant 
had led many to suppose that the Home 
Government had drawn enormous sums 
from India and recklessly squandered 
them in this country. An examination 
of the real state of the case would dispel 
that idea.. The total amount of Home 
Expenditure, exclusive of mere bank- 
ing operations, was about £15,000,000 
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a-year. Of that sum, the interest on 
Debt, guaranteed interest, superan- 
nuation, and furlough allowances — 
all practically fixed charges—absorbed 
£11,250,000; the effective charges for 
the Army, £1,000,000; stores supplied 
on demand of the Government of India, 
about £2,000,000. This last would un- 
doubtedly, now that the Public Works 
Expenditure had been cut down, be 
diminished. But the whole cost of ad- 
ministration in England, which was 
practically the only amount under the 
direct control of the Secretary of State 
in Council, was £275,000. He was not 
going to argue that that amount could 
not be reduced—possibly it could be; he 
was only now endeavouring to point out 
the smallness of the sum. But the hon. 
Member for Hackney did not hesitate to 
charge the Home Government with the 
most reckless extravagance. Ina recent 
article, the hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ The 
examination of the Home charges will at 
once show that a year never elapses with- 
out various acts of extravagance being 
committed.” That wasa serious charge. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to say— 
“‘T might quote innumerable instances,” 
and, accordingly, he gave two instances. 
But, unfortunately for the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman, it happened that 
in both instances the charges were fixed | 
by Act of Parliament. Now, upon these 
facts it was quite obvious that, without 
gross injustice to individuals, which he 
was sure no one would desire to perpe- 
trate, it was impossible to hold out any 
great hope of a large and immediate re- 
duction of those charges. But they had 
received many suggestions on the sub- 
ject. Quite recently, he had seen it pro- 





posed that they ought to pay their pen- 
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sions in silver. Independently, how- 
ever, of the fact that any such change 
could have no immediate effect, it was 
perfectly obvious they might, by so 
doing, run the risk of discouraging a 
great many excellent persons from en- 
tering the Public Service at ail. Ali he 
could say as to the Home charges—and 
he knew he could speak not only for the 
Secretary of State, but for his Council, 
who felt deeply their responsibility in 
this matter—was that they would lose 
no opportunity of reducing them as 
much as possible. The House was al- 
ready aware that the effective charges 
of the Army had recently been settled 
for all past years on a basis which in- 
volved a considerable concession to India, 
and, as regarded future years, the sub- 
ject was now being considered by an able 
Committee, of which Lord Northbrook 
was the Chairman. 

Summing up these figures, he arrived 
at the conclusion that, independently of 
the results which might be produced by 
the Army Commission about to be ap- 
pointed, and independently of a reduc- 
tion of the expenditure on productive Pub- 
lic Works to the extent of £2,000,000, 
they would have improved their position 
by the reductions of which he had spoken 
by £1,000,000 a-year. The House would 
not expect him to say, then, what pro- 
portion of that reduction they might ex- 
pect to realize in the present year; but, 
under favourable circumstances, he fully 
believed that they would be able, at the 
end of the year, to establish an equili- 
brium between their income and expen- 
diture, and to provide for every possible 
claim upon them. 

But then they were told that the posi- 
tion must be eminently unsatisfactory, 
because of the large amounts which they 
were about to borrow in India and in 
England. In the article he had already 
quoted, the hon. Member for Hackney 
left, no doubt quite unintentionally, the 
impression on the mind that they pro- 
posed to borrow at once £15,500,000, 
and to increase the Home charges by 
£400,000 a-year, and that, therefore, a 
crisis was at hand. Nothing could be 
further from the truth than that. He 
would tell the House very shortly what 
they were forced to borrow. In the first 
place, India had to provide for the cost 
of the war. For that purpose they pro- 
posed to borrow £2,000,000 from Eng- 
land. That was a temporary loan, and 
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not in any sense an addition to their 
permanent Debt. Secondly, for the pro- 
ductive Public Works in India they pro- 
posed to borrow £3,500,000 this year. 
The policy of these loans might be good 
or bad; but the borrowing of a sum of 
money for the purpose of investing it in 
productive Public Works was no more 
a sign of insolvency than loans were 
which were raised in this country for 
improvements bythe Metropolitan Board 
of Works or by the great town of Bir- 
mingham. Lastly, there remained the 
sum of £1,500,000, which was required 
to pay off the untransferred portion of 
the 5} per cent loan which was just 
being paid off. That loan would now 
be entirely got rid of, and a saving to 
the finances of India of about £100,000 
a-year would be effected. Still, no doubt, 
that £1,50),000 a-year was an addition 
to the Debt, and it was the only real 
unremunerative addition made this year. 
The cash balances had been reduced to 
an exceptional extent, first of all, by the 
great expenditure upon Public Works 
during the Famine, and then by the 
abnormal demands made upon them for 
advances in connection with the war. 
They in England could hardly realize 
the difficulty of transporting treasure in 
India. It became necessary, therefore, 
before the hot weather set in, to place 
an enormous sum of money in the Fron- 
tier Treasuries. That made an undue 
call on the cash balances, and reduced 
them to an amount lower than the Go- 
vernment of India considered safe. Ac- 
cordingly, the amount to be borrowed in 
India was £5,000,000, and a loan was 
issued to that amount; £4,000,000 of 
that loan was accepted at 943. Con- 
sidering the present position of the 
silver market, the large amount of the 
loan, and the somewhat depressing 
articles and speeches to which the 
public mind had recently been sub- 
jected, he thought that was a very 
satisfactory result. Whether the re- 
maining £1,000,000 would be obtained, 
he was not yet in a position to state; 
but if it were possible, they would un- 
doubtedly endeavour to raise that sum 
also in India. 

Then it was said that they were like- 
wise proposing to borrow sums of money 
in England. He was afraid that when 
he brought forward his proposals a few 
weeks ago, the objects which he stated 
they desired to attain had been a great 
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deal misunderstood. It was alleged, in 
the first place, that they desired to raise 
at once a large loan. Nothing, in fact, 
was further from their intentions, and 
he distinctly explained to the House on 
that occasion that they hoped they might 
have to raise nothing at all in England, 
at any rate not in the form of addition 
to their permanent Debt. Then it was 
said that they desired to control the ex- 
changes, and that the fact of their want- 
ing a loan having somehow leaked out, a 
favourable effect had, in fact, been pro- 
duced upon the exchanges. It did not 
at all surprise him that it had leaked 
out, considering that notice of his inten- 
tion to apply for a loan was for six days 
upon the Notice Paper, and everybody 
might have known perfectly well that 
a loan was to be applied for. Un- 
doubtedly, the main ground upon which 
his proposals had always been based 
was the difficulty in obtaining their re- 
mittances. But, certainly, they had also 
anticipated that some part of the loan, 
which was being advertised in India, 
might not be obtained, and that, there- 
fore, they would have to borrow it in 
England. Then there was the sum which 
it would be necessary to borrow in order 
to offer stock to the shareholders in the 
East Indian Railway Company, who de- 
sired to commute the annuity to which 
they were entitled by the terms of the 
recent purchase. It would be out of 
Order for him to discuss this subject 
then, and upon careful consideration 
they thought that this might be best 
dealt with in a separate Bill. 

Therefore, it was not necessary for 
them to borrow anything at all at the 
present moment; but the borrowing 
powers for which they asked had been 
so much misunderstood that he was 
bound to explain, as shortly as he could, 
the difficulty in which they were placed 
with regard to their remittances from 
India. In the time of the old Kast India 
Company not only was the amount to be 
remitted very small, but the Company 
always reserved to itself the right of 
bringing over the necessary funds in 
the manner it deemed best for its own 
interests, and did in fact do so, toa very 
great extent, by buying produce bills 
in India. Since the transfer of the Go- 
vernment to the Crown that plan had 
been given up, as being an operation 
hardly suited to the Government. Other 
modes, indeed, had been adopted. They 
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had bought some gold in India, and 
transmitted it to this country. They 
had sometimes bought bills upon Eng- 
land—last year, indeed, they attempted 
rather a large operation in this direc- 
tion, but with limited success, because 
the effect of it was to disorganize for a 
time the market for their bills at home. 
Practically, therefore, they were reduced 
to the mode of drawing bills upon India 
and selling them to the highest bidder; 
and although the amount offered varied, 
of course, from time to time, practically, 
the rule was to go on selling some of 
them weekly throughout the year. And 
this they did, partly because they were 
obliged to regulate their drawings so as 
to suit the convenience of the Govern- 
ment of India which had to meet them 
as they were due, and partly in order to 
accommodate their customers by letting 
them make theircalculations with greater 
certainty. There were some who at- 
tacked this mode of proceeding alto- 
gether, and said that the Council of 
India were the most unbusiness-like 
people in the world, because, whether 
there was a demand for the commodity 
which they had to sell, or not, they went 
on pressing their bills upon the market, 
sometimes in increasing amounts when 
that demand was at its minimum, and 
forced down artificially the price by their 
own action. The answer was that they 
wereobliged to do it, because they must 
have the money at any sacrifice. But 
it happened sometimes that they could 
not sell their bills at all, and what were 
they to do? The only remedy for such 
a state of things appeared to them to 
consist in having a certain reserve of 
borrowing power which enabled them to 
withhold their bills when there was no 
demand for them ; and, considering the 
magnitude of their remittances, that re- 
serve ought to be a large one. The 
House would bear in mind that after 
Parliament was prorogued there was 
an interval of six months, during which 
they were obliged to bring money home 
at the rate of £1,000,000 to £1,500,000 
a-month — and if the demand for re- 
mittances were suddenly to cease, and 
they were unable to sell their bills even 
at any sacrifice, they would be left en- 
tirely without any means of paying their 
way. Therefore, after a very careful 
consideration of the whole case, and 
after consultation with those most com- 
petent to form an opinion upon its diffi- 
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culties, they had come to the conclusion 
that such a reserve of borrowing power 
was absolutely necessary. Looking, 
however, to all the altered circum- 
stances of the case, to the recent slight 
improvement in the exchanges, and to 
the fact that the success of the Indian 
loan rendered any addition to the per- 
manent Debt in this country, as they 
hoped, unnecessary, they thought that 
the borrowing power for which they 
asked need not be so large as they had 
previously anticipated. They had con- 
sidered what was the smallest amount to 
which they could limit their demands 
consistently with safety. And here he 
might quote the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Seccombe, who after 50 years of service 
in the India Office still gave them the 
advantage of his ripe experience. Now, 
no man in England was more averse to 
borrowing in England, under ordinary 
circumstances, than Sir Thomas Sec- 
combe. But, upon the whole, he now 
entirely concurred in the opinion which 
the Government had formed, that they 
could not, without danger, ask for 
any less sum than £5,000,000.  Ac- 
cordingly, when the proper time came, 
he would propose to substitute that 
amount in the Resolution now before 
the House. As to half of that sum, 
power would be asked to borrow it upon 
debentures. 

And now, his case was complete. It 
remained only for him to thank the 
House for the kind attention which it 
had given. Whatever judgment might 
be formed upon the facts now put for- 
ward, they would not, as he thought, 
justify in any way the opinions of those 
who went about so loudly proclaiming 
the impending bankruptcy of India. 
Many facts pointed to a very different 
conclusion. Her external trade had 
doubled in 20 years. The gross re- 
ceipts of her railways testified to the 
growing activity of her internal com- 
merce. And though, like other coun- 
tries, she was at present passing through 
a period of severe commercial depres- 
sion, and struggling with the difficul- 
ties created by the fall in the exchanges, 
her credit was still high. Sometimes 
they might have been tempted to make 
too much of the riches of India. Let 
them not, under the influence of an un- 
founded panic, exaggerate her poverty. 
The future of India, God willing, might 
be a great one. It should be the grand 
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mission of the English people to in- 
sure it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he had in- 
tended moving a Resolution, declar- 
ing— 

“ That this House regards with apprehension 
the present state of the Finances of India, and 
isof opinion that measures should at once be 
taken to reduce expenditure ; ”’ 
but after the speech of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, he considered that 
his Resolution had virtually been ac- 
cepted by the Government; and as on In- 
dian questions he was always desirous 
that, if possible, there should be no en- 
tanglement between the two sides of the 
House, he should move a somewhat 
different Resolution from that of which 
he had given Notice. Accepting the 
assurance of the Under Secretary of 
State that expenditure would be reduced, 
and accepting also the declaration of the 
hon. Gentleman as one for which the 
Government would be held responsible, 
that that reduction would be carried out 
thoroughly and sincerely—in other words, 
that the declaration would not prove a 
mere empty promise—he should, at the 
close of his observations, submit a Re- 
solution which, so far as he could see, 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to reject if they were sincere in 
their desire for economy. He shonld 
ask hon. Members to express their opi- 
nion— 

“ That this House, regarding with apprehen- 
sion the present state of Indian Finance, ap- 
proves the decision to reduce Expenditure.” 


It might be asked why he did not rest 
satisfied with the assurances which had 
been given by the Government, and why 
he proposed a formal Resolution? His 
auswer was, that the Records of that 
House showed that there had been Vote 
after Vote in favour of an increase, in- 
stead of the reduction, of expenditure in 
India; and the reason was that the in- 
terests of India had been regarded as an 
abstract thing, and that the House of 
Commons represented the popular feel- 
ing which erred from the belief that 
India was an extremely wealthy country. 
It seemed to him, therefore, that a great 
deal might be gained by passing a Reso- 
lution which was intended, not to cen- 
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sure the Government, but to encourage 
them in the path which they had declared 
it to be their intention to pursue. While 
there was much in the speech of the 
Under Secretary of State with which he 
agreed, and though he was perfectly free 
to acknowledge the ingenuity and ability 
with which he explained his figures, 
there were, he thought, one or two re- 
marks which he might just as well not 
have made. At the conclusion of his 
speech he referred to the loan in India, 
and he said that £4,000,000 of this loan, 
at 43 per cent, had been taken up at 
943. This, he added, was not altogether 
satisfactory ; but he thought it was so— 
and here was the sneer at himself—con- 
sidering the alarmist speeches which had 
been made. But could the hon. Gentle- 
man, he would ask, point tu anything 
which he (Mr. Fawcett) had said in that 
House, or which he had written, which 
took an alarmist view as to the state of 
Indian finance at all to be compared 
with the opinions on the subject which 
were held by men of the highest posi- 
tion in that country, and even by mem- 
bers of the Council of the Viceroy? Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, a very good authority 
on the subject, had said that the finances 
of India were intolerably bad; and that 
it would be found, when we desired to 
increase taxation, that we had exhausted 
all sources of indirect taxation, and could 
only fall back upon the direct taxes, at 
the expense of producing much just dis- 
content. There were still stronger ex- 
pressions of opinion in the Minutes lately 
laid before Parliament, and which bore 
the names of men in high official posi- 
tion. He (Mr. Fawcett) had never 
spoken about the certain insolvency of 
India, nor had he ever believed in the 
insolvency of India. What, however, he 
had said was, that if the Indian Govern- 
ment was not checked in the course 
it was pursuing there was nothing 
else before it but financial insolvency. 
The truth of this remark had been 
abundantly proved by the Under Se- 
cretary of State himself—indeed, every 
single thing he (Mr. Fawcett) had ever 
contended for had now been more than 
conceded. When he spoke about the 
excessive expenditure on public works, 
he had never suggested, as the Govern- 
ment had done ina perfect panicof alarm, 
that they should suddenly cut down 
expenditure under that account from 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000, to£2,500,000. 
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Hehadneverproposedanysuchstep. The 
proposals of the Under Secretary of State 
showed, notwithstanding the phraseo- 
logy in which they were wrapped up, 
that the truth had at length dawned on 
the Government, and that every opinion 
that he (Mr. Fawcett) had expressed 
about the financial condition of India had 
been expressed in toomoderate language, 
and that the Government knew now that 
their straits were desperate. Had they 
awakened four or five years before, and 
had they then admitted some facts that 
they were now obliged to admit, so con- 
siderable a reduction of the expenditure 
on public works would not now have 
been necessary, and they would not have 
had to make proposals that were at once 
humiliating and unavoidable. It was 
all very well to say that but for this or 
that contingency all would be well; 
all Indian Budgets were dependent on 
‘‘ifs,” There was not a country in the 
world whose finances would not be in a 
satisfactory condition if it were not for 
certain circumstances. If Turkey had 
not been mismanaged, if her revenues 
had not been farmed, if her officials had 
not been corrupt, her financial position 
would, no doubt, be satisfactory; and so 
in India; if the Government had not 
forced the country into an unnecessary 
war, if her Home charges had not been 
permitted to increase year by year, if 
there had been no Famine—if, in short, 
everything had gone on well, then, ob- 
viously, her finances would leave nothing 
to be desired. In speaking of what 
might have been, he would not touch 
upon controversial topics unnecessarily ; 
but he could not regard war as an 
inevitable act of Providence. Nor, in 
speaking of the exchange, could he 
ignore the fact that the policy of the 
present Government had tended to ren- 
der it more and more unfavourable. He 
knew full well, from letters confidentially 
written to him by persons holding high 
official positions in India, that the finan- 
cial condition of India at the present 
moment was such, and the feeling of 
discontent there was so deeply-seated, 
that he was fully sensible of the re- 
sponsibility with which he spoke. The 
Government were going to raise 


£5,000,000 in India, and to take power 
to raise the same sum in this country, 
while £2,000,000 was to be lent free of 
interest. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. FAWCETT, resuming, said, that 
when the Bill for raising the loan came 
before the House, it would be possible 
to insert provisions defining the purpose 
for which the loan was granted; but 
still it was clear that India was about to 
borrow in one single year no less a sum 
than £12,000,000. It was said with 
regard to one of the £5,000,000 loans 
that £1,500,000 was to be devoted to 
paying off the balance of another loan ; 
but it was to be remembered, at the 
same time, that, in order to enable the 
Indian Government to do with a loan of 
£5,000,000, it was necessary to reduce 
the public balances by £1,350,000. It 
might, therefore, be said approximately 
that India in a single year would borrow 
about £7,000,000, take authority to bor- 
row £5,000,000 more. In order to ob- 
tain a real view of the financial condition 
of India, it must be remembered that this 
sum of £7,000,000 was required at a 
time when additional taxation had been 
imposed, for the purpose of providing 
India with a surplus of £2,000,000, of 
which sum £1,500,000 was to constitute 
a Famine Fund, and the other £500,000 
was to form a surplus without which no 
Government in the position of that of 
India could consider itself solvent. Not- 
withstanding this, India at the present 
moment was not only without a surplus, 
but had to obtain advances to the extent 
of £7,000,000 in one year. It was, there- 
fore, fair to say that at the present mo- 
ment the amount of the Indian deficit 
could not be less than £9,000,000. But, 
in order to appreciate the grave issues 
which were associated with these pro- 
posals of borrowing, it was of the first 
importance to remember that this bor- 
rowing had not been accompanied by 
any attempt to raise a single shilling of 
additional revenue by taxation ; but the 
Indian Government was surrounded 
with such sinister influences that in the 
midst of this exceptional borrowing they 
could not maintain the revenue already 
in their possession, and had been 
obliged to sacrifice a revenue of no less 
than £200,000. The Under Secretary 
of State said that if England had a great 
exceptional expenditure and had to 
borrow largely, such were the resources 
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of the English people that it was easy to 
meet part of the exceptional expenditure 
by additional taxation. It might be 
easy; but, unfortunately, it was just 
the very thing the Government, of which 
the Under Secretary of State was a 
Member, did not do during the present 
year. They were afraid to meet excep- 
tional expenditure by putting on a 
shilling of additional taxation, and there 
was no financial authority of repute out 
of the House who had not described the 
policy of the Government in that respect 
as a policy which was alike unsound and 
improvident. But unsound and improvi- 
dent as was the English financial policy 
this year, what was the language which 
would accurately characterize the finan- 
cial policy of the Indian Government, 
when, in the face of such large indebted- 
ness, they not only made no attempt to 
raise additional revenue by additional 
taxation, but actually had not the 
courage to maintain the revenue already 
in their possession, and sacrificed a por- 
tion of the revenue raised from the im- 
port duties upon cotton goods, to meet a 
ery which had come from Lancashire? 
Even if it could be shown that these du- 
ties might be ten times more objection- 
able than they were said to be, yet, al- 
though it might be wise to remit them 
if there was a surplus revenue, it be- 
came the height of folly and impru- 
dence to remit them under present 
circumstances; for what had really been 
done in India had been to borrow 
money in order to reduce duties which 
were probably paid with more satisfac- 
tion than any other duty in the whole 
fiscal system of India. The most ex- 
treme caution was necessary in refer- 
ence to borrowing money in India. The 
Under Secretary of State had himself 
stated that it was not prudent to borrow 
more than £2,500,000 in India in any 
one year; but it was now proposed to 
borrow double that sum in the present 
year. The advance of £2,000,000, free 
of interest, by England to India, raised 
a question of greater financial import- 
ance than any proposal that for some 
years had been submitted to the House. 
It could be looked upon only in two 
ways—either as a gift or charitable 
offering, or a contribution which Eng- 
land was legally and equitably bound to 
make to India. If it were a gift or 
charitable offering, he believed it would 
be most mischievous. If, however, the 
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advance was to be looked upon as a con- 
tribution which England was legally 
bound to make, it was most inadequate 
inamount. Regarded in the light of 
the first proposition, he thought that if 
India was to come to England to relieve 
her from present necessities, both coun- 
tries were starting on a path fraught 
with financial peril. They were told 
that the Afghan War did not concern 
India only, but that it was an Imperial 
question, and had been undertaken to 
maintain the influence of England both 
in the East and in Europe. The charge 
of the war, therefore, should be borne 
fully as much by England as by India. 
In advancing £2,000,000, free of inte- 
rest, to be repaid in seven equal annual 
instalments, the amount of pecuniary 
sacrifice made by England in the loss of 
interest would be about £320,000; and 
if the Afghan War cost £2,600,000, as 
estimated by the Under Secretary of 
State, India would have to contribute 
£2,280,000 for an expenditure which 
was to maintain the influence and 
character of England in Europe. In 
other words, for every £1 contributed by 
wealthy England, £7 would have to be 
contributed by impoverished and embar- 
rassed India. Whenever any spirited 
act of foreign policy was to be per- 
formed, in which the interests of Eng- 
land were involved, if England was only 
to pay £1 for every £7 paid by India, 
what an encouragement would be given 
to throw additional burdens on the 
finances of India! In consequence of 
this war, the Native Army had been in- 
creased by no less than 12 per cent. 
That additional expense must be borne 
by India; but, after all their boasting 
about what they were going to do for 
India, the result of their proposal would 
be that India should pay £7 where 
England paid only £1. He did not 
believe that the House of Commons 
would ever sanction such a proposal. 
Then, with regard to the loan of 
£5,000,000, to be raised in this country, 
the speech of the Under Secretary of 
State was halting and hesitating. He 
told them a Committee had been ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject of the 
exchanges; but he did not tell them 
what the Government were going to do. 
He would, therefore, endeavour to ex- 
plain what the Government intended to 
do with the £5,000,000 loan. ‘They 
meant to become speculators in silver. 
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What would be the effect of their affect- 
ing the price of silver ? Their proposal 
was simply a temporary expedient in 
which they might succeed for a few 
days; but, in the end, their position 
would be worse than before. Every 
additional £1,000,000 borrowed in Eng- 
land would increase the Home charges, 
and they would thus be bringing into 
operation an influence which would 
make the exchanges still more un- 
favourable. Silver had become de- 
preciated, and they had been heavy 
losers in consequence. Why? Simply 
because for years the Indian Govern- 
ment had been pursuing the perilous 
course of having the Revenue received 
entirely in silver, and perpetually in- 
creasing the payments to be made in 
gold. The proposal of the Government, 
instead of diminishing the payments to 
be made in gold, would still further 
increase them, and thus their position 
would be aggravated. It was said they 
should limit the coinage of silver in India, 
and introduce a goldcurrency. But that 
would still more unfavourably affect the 
value of silver, and would be looked 
upon, from one end of India to another, 
as a breach of faith with the people. It 
would be regarded as a roundabout way 
of trying to screw something more out of 
them in the form of taxation. The course 
to be pursued was simply one of com- 
mon sense; but it was exactly the op- 
posite of that now proposed. Every 
effort should be made to reduce the 
Home charges and to diminish the 
amount of remittances India had to 
make to England. Last year a Famine 
Insurance Fund was established, and 
various new taxes were imposed to create 
it. Among them was the licence tax, 
which was virtually an income tax of 
5d. in the pound on incomes of not more 
than 4s. a-week. Every artificer, and 
even many labourers, had to pay that 
impost; but not a professional man, 
with his thousands a year, nor an officer 
of the Army, nor a civilian, not even 
the Governor General, with his £20,000 
a-year, had to contribute a farthing to it. 
The only justification put forward for 
those extraordidary exemptions was that 
the proceeds of that tax should be solely 
devoted to the relief of Famine, and that 
it was only just that those who were to be 
thus relieved should provide the Famine 
Insurance Fund, and, consequently, the 
professional and civilian classes should 
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not be called on to contribute. That 
was a very sorry excuse for what 
was done. What would have been 
thought if this country were threatened 
with Famine and a Famine Insurance 
Fund were created, to which the poor 
should be made to contribute and the 
wealthy should be exempted, because 
the former class would be affected by 
the calamity and the latter would not? 
But even that plea had been entirely 
swept away, because not one sixpence of 
that Fund had been devoted to the pur- 
poses for which it was established. How 
could they, then, with common justice 
or decency, continue one hour longer 
those exemptions which made that tax 
the cause of so much discontent in India? 
It had gone forth throughout India, on 
the authority of some of the highest 
officials in that country, that revenue 
had been sacrificed, and that the solemn 
promises of the Viceroy had been disre- 
garded, in order to meet the exigencies 
of English politics. He did not say 
whether that charge was true or not; 
but it had been made, and it ought to 
be answered. Lord Lytton declared, 
when the taxes for creating the Famine 
Fund were imposed, that not a single 
rupee which they yielded should be 
devoted to any other purpose than that 
to which they were pledged; and Sir 
John Strachey also said that no adminis- 
trative reform, however necessary, no 
fiscal change, however wise, could justify 
the application of the proceeds of those 
taxes to any other object than that of 
relief from Famine. Notwithstanding 
those assurances, that money had been 
spent in paying the cost of the Afghan 
War, and in enabling the Government to 
remit £200,000 ofthecottonimport duties. 
That being so, he thought the first part 
of his Resolution was amply justitied. 
It was not the question whether this or 
that individual was highly paid; but 
whether India had got the money to 
make the payments she now had to 
make. She must put up with inferior 
or different service ; anything was better 
than growing financial embarrassment. 
The Under Secretary of State had fully 
admitted that there was only one remedy 
for the existing state of things—namely, 
the immediate reduction of expenditure. 
Economy was, undoubtedly, quite prac- 
ticable. Let them look to the Army. 
Unless they were prepared greatly to 
reduce their expenditure on the Army, 
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he believed that they would make no 
sensible impression in improving the 
financial position of India. The present 
Finance Minister for India said some 
three years ago, in a time of peace, that 
the military expenditure of that country 
was not less than £17,000,000 a-year. 
Since then it had increased by, at 
least, £1,000,000 ; and if something was 
not done, it would very soon reach 
£20,000,000, or more than one-half of 
the entire net revenues of India. The 
Under Secretary of State had told them 
that the Government were going to ap- 
point a Commission. But what was the 
Commission going to do? For a great 
part of the increased military expendi- 
ture the present Government was not 
responsible. It was the result of changes 
carried out in the English Army. The 
short-service system was for India one 
of the most costly arrangements that 
human ingenuity could devise. It enor- 
mously increased the charge for trans- 
port and other expenses, while it dimi- 
nished the efficiency of the Army. If we 
returned to the old system, India could 
also obtain recruits at much Jess cost. 
India was bound hand-and-foot to our 
costly military system, and charge after 
charge was thrown upon her. The in- 
creased military expenditure was the 
more disappointing, because a great por- 
tion of the unremunerative public works 
were intended to have amilitary valueand 
ought to lead to a reduction of the mili- 
tary expenditure. He would now turn to 
the Department of Public Works. Here, 
likethe Under Secretary of State, hecould 
not speak with perfect freedom, because 
he, also, was a Member of the Committee 
that had been referred to. The Under 
Secretary of State had quoted elaborate 
figuresto show that these works were pro- 
ductive. But these Returns must be ac- 
cepted with extreme caution. It would 
be easy to quote figures on the other 
side. During the last three years there 
was no point in the Indian Budget on 
which the Under Secretary of State had 
dwelt with more satisfaction than the 
increasing railway returns. But in the 
Budget Statement of the present year 
it was calculated that the returns from 
the guaranteed railways would show 
a falling off of £1,800,000, and that 
they would yield a smaller net return 
than in any year since 1873-4. He 
hoped the proposed reduction of expen- 
diture in the public works would be 
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carried out, not too precipitately, but 
with fairness and consistency. He had 
heard of thousands of poor labourers 
being dismissed, but not of a single 
person with asalary of £1,000 a-year 
being affected. He hoped the economy, 
of which the Under Secretary of State 
had given pledges this evening, would 
not be of that miserable and contemp- 
tible kind which touched the poor, and 
left untouched everyone who had suffi- 
cient influence to make himself heard in 
that House. The Under Secretary of 
State had made them promises which, if 
carried out, would give India cause to 
congratulate herself upon to-night’s de- 
bate. He had truly said that for the 
last 40 years the most magnificent pro- 
mises had been made with regard to the 
larger admission of Natives into the 
Public Service, and yet their number 
might be almost counted on the fingers. 
The number of covenanted servants 
must be reduced, because India could 
not afford her present staff. This would 
also greatly reduce the charge for pen- 
sions, which was too great to be borne. 
Out of a Revenue of £37,000,000, asum 
of £2,800,000 was paid away in this 
country in the form of pensions, super- 
annuations, and compassionate allow- 
ances. The Under Secretary of State 
seemed to think he had been unjust 
when, in a recent speech, he character- 
ized these Home charges as extravagant. 
But he thought the charge could not be 
denied. Even with regard tothe twoitems 
the Under Secretary of State had re- 
ferred to—namely, £1,200 for the outfit 
and passage money of a member of the 
Council of the Governor General, and 
£2,500 for the outfit and passage money 
of two Bishops and certain chaplains, 
he thought the charge sufficiently made 
out. Why should India pay a single 
sixpence for a Bishop? The Under 
Secretary of State said he was com- 
pelled to allow these items by an Act 
of Parliament; but, if that was so, why 
did he not get the Act of Parlia- 
ment repealed? It was a mistake to 
suppose that the Home charges could 
not be reduced. Let them but compare 
the salaries received by certain officials 
in the India Office with the salaries of 
officials who did the same work in some 
of the English Government Offices, and 
they would see that a reduction was not 
impossible. Instead of diminishing the 
Home charges, the Government were 
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pursuing a policy which would tend still 
further to increase them. While advis- 
ing the Government to carry out in India 
a policy of rigorous retrenchment, he 
by no means underrated the difficulties 
which they had toencounter. He knew 
perfectly well that the very moment 
some private interest was attacked it 
summoned around it a host of friends, 
who became the keen assailants of the 
Government who were desirous of prac- 
tising economy. Nothing would be 
more unfair or unjust than an attempt 
to add to the difficulties which the Go- 
vernment would have to encounter if 
they should carry out the promises of 
economy which they had made that 
evening. It was not his intention to 
make any direct attack upon the Go- 
vernment, for no fair person could hold 
them solely responsible for the present 
state of the finances of India. Strongly 
as he objected to some things which the 
Government had done—the Afghan 
War, for instance, and the reduction of 
the cotton duties—he still admitted that 
many of the causes that had brought 
financial trouble upon India were in 
operation long before the present Ad- 
ministration came into Office. He held 
that no single circumstance had done so 
much to bring financial trouble upon 
India asthe amalgamation of the two 
Armies—a step for which a Conservative 
Government were not responsible. No- 
thing, he thought, would be more mis- 
chievous than to waste time in recrimina- 
tions about the past, and in attempting 
to apportion blame between this Govern- 
mentand that. The House of Commons 
itself was by no means free from blame. 
In a country like ours, the policy of the 
Government became, sooner or later, the 
reflex of the feelings of the House of 
Commons, whose Members represented 
the feelings of the nation. Until re- 
cently, public opinion, with regard to 
the financial administration of India, 
had always been on the side of expen- 
diture. ‘The English people thought 
that India was an extremely wealthy 
country, and could not be too expen- 
sively governed. But, within the last 
year or two, there had been a change in 
their ideas, and language entirely dif- 
ferent from that which was heard a few 
years ago was now onmen’s lips. On all 
sides, now, we heard the financial em- 
barrassments of India spoken of. Al- 
though he did not believe in the insol- 
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vency of India, he did believe that if 
that which had occurred during the last 
five years were to continue unchecked in 
the future, India would one day find 
herself unable to pay her way, and Mi- 
nisters would have to seek a grant in aid 
of our Eastern Dependency. If this 
should ever happen, a burden would be 
imposed upon England which would be 
felt in every English home. If anyone 
should ask him why he brought forward 
the Resolution which stood upon the 
Paper in his name, he would reply that 
he wished to do the little that could be 
done by a single individual to keep the 
influence of the House of Commons on 
the side of economy with regard to 
Indian administration, and not on the 
side of extravagance. He accepted, in 
no grudging spirit, the promise of the 
Government, that they would pursue 
a policy of strict economy. He hoped 
that they would not refuse to accept the 
Resolution which he was about to move. 
It placed no censure upon them; it only 
acknowledged a principle to which the 
Government themselves had subscribed. 
He would probably be asked to with- 
draw his Resolution; but he hoped the 
Government would refrain from making 
such an appeal to him, for they would 
have to encounter many obstacles in 
their efforts in the direction of economy, 
and he believed that by accepting his 
Resolution they would be strengthening, 
and not weakening, their hands. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “this 
House, regarding with apprehension the present 
state of Indian Finance, approves the decision 
to reduce Expenditure,’’—(M/r. Faweett,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BIRLEY observed, that the con- 
cluding remarks of the hon. Member for 
Hackney very much mitigated the force 
of his preceding criticism. Nothing 
could be more easy than to draw, at the 
present moment, a gloomy picture of 
the finances of India. He regretted that 
the speech of the hon. Member had not 
partaken of the character of a reply to the 
admirable speech of the Under Secretary 
ofState forIndia. Heentirely agreed with 
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that part of the hon. Member’s Resolution 
which spoke of the necessity for economy 
in the administration of the Indian Re- 
venue; but he could not say that he re- 
garded the condition of the finances of 
India with apprehension. There was 
certainly great reason for caution in 
connection with the administration of 
the finances of that country; but this 
necessary caution was being faithfully 
exercised by those who were responsible, 
both in this country and in India itself. 
When they considered the enormous 
losses the Indian Government had sus- 
tained on account of Famines, and on 
account of loss by exchange, the answer 
to the charges of the hon. Member was 
obvious; and he thought it was a matter 
for some degree of congratulation that 
in the last year referred to in the Ac- 
counts, if they excluded the expenditure 
on account of Famine, the loss by ex- 
change, and unproductive public works, 
there would be a favourable balance of 
very nearly £3,000,000. There was a 
point to which attention had been called 
bythe Under Secretary of State for India, 
and that was as regarded the salt reve- 
nue. It had been frequently said that, 
salt being an article of universal neces- 
sity, it was hard that a revenue of some- 
thing like £6,000,000 should be derived 
from it. But when they considered that 
that was equal to only about 1d. per 
month per head of the population, 
and that it was the one means by which 
some slight contribution could be 
brought to the Revenue from all classes, 
much of the objection disappeared, and 
a still larger portion of the objection 
disappeared when they considered the 
measures taken by the Government of 
India for the supply and distribution of 
salt. It was more important even than 
the question of the tax that the Natives 
should be able to receive regular sup- 
plies of salt, of which there had some- 
times been a famine. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney referred to the cotton 
duties. At an early period of the Ses- 
sion the House had devoted an evening 
to this question, on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Blackburn (Mr. 
Briggs), and it was impossible to get 
up even a semblance of opposition to 
the resolution which had been come to 
by the Government of India to remove 
all those duties which had anything of a 
protective character; and he confessed 
he listened with great surprise to the 
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remarks of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, who professed to be a Free Trader, 
and who yet advocated this tax. The 
hon. Member said, however, that it was 
a tax which was paid by the Natives of 
India with the greatest satisfaction. 
The hon. Member must have forgotten 
that that was one of the arguments used 
by those who were favourable to the 
adoption of the principle of Reciprocity. 
Indirect taxes were always preferred to 
direct taxes, and that was the argument 
which was used everywhere in favour of 
indirect taxes. That the duty in ques- 
tion was a protective duty there could 
be no question whatever. It had been 
said that the duty had been removed at 
the instance of the English Government, 
and at the behest of the Lancashire 
Members. That was an unworthy ob- 
servation ; but the hon. Member said it 
was not his observation, but one which 
had been made by members of the India 
Council. Why, almost as soon as Lord 
Salisbury came into Office—in 1874 or 
1875—he declared to the Indian Go- 
vernment his strong objection to this 
tax, and said it must be got rid of as 
soon as possible; and the noble Mar- 
quess had spoken to him about it in 
terms almost as strong as those he used 
in his despatch, and explained how 
much he objected on financial, political, 
and commercial grounds, to this unjust 
and impolitic tax. The clear and ad- 
mirable statement of the Under Secre- 
tary of State had, he thought, com- 
pletely cut the ground from under the 
feet of the hon. Member for Hackney, 
and also from under the feet of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), and their supporters, and he 
was confident that the House would 
agree with the Under Secretary of State 
as to the future administration of Indian 
finance. The hon. Member for Hackney 
had claimed Sir John Strachey as an 
authority in favour of the statement 
that the Famine Fund had been unjustly 
absorbed in the expenditure of the year. 
What Sir John Strachey said was that 
‘the propriety of the course taken by 
the Government had been justified by 
the event.”” That ‘any other decision 
would have resulted in the necessity of 
imposing new taxation ;” and he added 
that if serious circumstances arose 
they would have had to choose between 
fresh taxation and an abrogation of the 
Fund, The charge, therefore, made 
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against Sir John Strachey wasnot borne 
out by the facts. Then, again, the hon. 
Member said that the licence tax was 
one in favour of the rich as against the 
poor. [Sir Georcz Camppetn: Hear, 
hear!] He was not going to argue the 
question generally, and he did not know 
that the tax was founded on an equitable 
basis; but it was a tax on trade such 
as was known in many European coun- 
tries, and it was, in some degree, a sub- 
stitute for the Income Tax, which failed 
in India because the Natives would not 
submit to it. With regard to the ques- 
tion of exchange, the hon. Member for 
Hackney said there was a tendency on 
the part of the Government to become 
speculators in silver; but the Under 
Secretary of State had carefully guarded 
himself from suspicion on that point, 
and every merchant knew that there 
were times when it would be exceed- 
ingly imprudent to sell exchanges. The 
question of allowances and pensions to 
European officials had been alluded to, 
and he was glad to hear the assurance 
given to the House by his hon. Friend 
that it was intended in future to em- 
ploy Natives in a larger degree than 
heretofore in the Indian Civil Service. 
He had only, in conclusion, to congratu- 
late his hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State on the valuable and re- 
markable address he had delivered—an 
address which he believed would have 
an effect, not only upon the House, but 
upon the country. 

Mr. LAING warned the House against 
the optimist view of the situation put 
forward by the Under Secretary of State 
in his able speech, in which he had 
stated many pleasant things in a very 
pleasant manner. The accounts pre- 
sented to the House by the India Office 
at home were characterized by a greater 
degree of fairness than those which 
emanated from the Government of India. 
The latter were singular illustrations of 
the maxim that complicated accounts 
went along with embarrassed finance. 
The alleged increase of £5,000,000 in 
the Revenue of India during the past 
two years was really only nominal. 
When examined it was found to be due 
to a mere stroke of the pen, and the 
ordinary items of Revenue, instead of 
being buoyant, were stationary, or 
rather on the decline. Of course, the 
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and tho depreciation of silver; but it 
seemed to him they were to blame for 
not having realized the situation soon 
enough, and prepared for it by a rigid 
economy. It was as apparent three 
years ago as now; yet, instead of prac- 
tising economy, the Government of India 
plunged into the Afghan War, of which 
he would say no more than that it 
might either have been averted or post- 
poned. The accumulated deficit of the 
last few years exceeded the interest of 
the Debt. India had thus, in fact, been 
paying the interest of its Debt out of 
borrowed money, which was just what 
Egypt and Turkey had been doing. No 
doubt, he would be met by the argument 
of productive public works. Zhe Statis- 
tical Abstract contained some figures 
showing what had been the expenditure 
upon, and the revenue from, public 
works during the last 10 years. The 
expenditure on works of irrigation 
had been £9,620,000, and on State 
railways £14,622,000, making a total 
of £24,302,000. The revenue from irri- 
gation works in 1876-7 was £520,000, 
and the working expenses were £587,000, 
showing a loss of £60,000. The receipts 
from railways were £371,000, and the 
working expenses £263,000. The result 
was, the gross revenue was £871,000, 
and the working expenses were £850,000. 
Practically, there was no return at all 
for the expenditure. Returns which 
showed surpluses were, therefore, delu- 
sive, as were the Budgets of Napoleon 
III., which showed a surplus from year 
to year, while £100,000,000 was added 
to the Debt of France. Any Financial 
Statement was illusory and delusive 
which did not include the expenditure 
on public works in India. We had in- 
creased the public Debt of India by up- 
wards of £50,000,000 in the last few 
years, of which more than £40,000,000 
had been increased in the last six years. 
The actual deficit of cash expenditure 
over cash revenue was at the rate of not 
less than £7,000,000 a-year. He should 
be surprised if the Afghan War in- 
volved a capital charge of less than 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000, which must 
be followed by an increased permanent 
charge for occupying Forces of 14,000 
or 15,000 men, with camp followers, 
&e. Everyone would rejoice that the 
war had been brought near to its close, 
and they had now to look to the future. 
In occupying the new Frontier, there 
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would be three Passes which would 
require protecting, and they were so 
distant from one another that each 
would have to rely upon its own 
strength. The estimated yearly expense 
of the Forces to be set apart for the 
defeice of the new territory had been 
putdown by Sir Henry Norman, who was 
thevery highest authority, at £1,000,000. 
The good resolution of the Government 
as regarded economy, so essential to the 
salvation of the Indian finances, was 
badly answered by an extension of the 
Frontier, which, beyond the first outlay, 
would add £1,000,000 a-year to the 
permanent Expenditure. As toincreas- 
ing taxation, the possibilities of doing so 
were pretty well exhausted. Indirect 
taxation was admitted to have nearly 
reached its limit; and as to direct taxa- 
tion, the political danger arising from any 
attempt in that direction was so great, 
and the amount that could be obtained 
was so small, that all the wisest states- 
men had abandoned the idea. In justifi- 
cation of that view he would proceed to 
examine the several sourcesof Indian Re- 
venue, in order to show that little or no 
additional income could be derived from 
them. ‘Two sources had been suggested 
from which additional revenue might be 
obtained—tobacco, andanincometax. As 
to tobacco, the first fatal objection to de- 
riving revenue from it was, that a great 
part of the population of India was so 
poor that they could get no more out of 
them. Another fatal objection was, that 
being of almost universal growth, if they 
attempted to raise a revenue from it 
they must have an army of Native Ex- 
cisemen going through the country and 
prosecuting every unfortunate man who 
grew it. ‘The objections to an income 
tax he had often stated. They were 
based chiefly on the Oriental habit of 
mind, which was so jealous on the sub- 
ject as to make any such imposition 
odious to the people. When he was 
in India, there was a well authenti- 
cated instance of a well-to-do man hav- 
ing hung himself, his mind being so 
much disturbed by having an income tax 
paper served upon him. After all, if 
they put on an income tax they would 
collect very little. The fact that last 
year the Government had fallen back 
upon the licensing tax was a proof how 
hardly they had been driven to find a 
fresh source of taxation, it being a tax 
amounting to 5 per cent upon incomes of 
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4s. a-week. The Government appeared 
to underrate the gravity of the situation 
with regard to Indian finance, and to 
over-estimate the amount of the reduc- 
tions that could be made in the expendi- 
ture. There was a fixed annual ex- 
penditure of £17,000,000, in which no 
reduction could be effected; and under 
several other heads, such as that of 
‘‘Famine,” it was scarcely to be hoped 
that the expenditure this year would be 
less than that of last. There was also a 
loss to be expected with regard to silver; 
although he thought the conduct of 
the Government was wise in refusing to 
listen to any of the empirical schemes 
which had been put forward for changing 
the standard. As long as the credit of 
England stood, it would be easy to 
raise a succession of loans which they 
would meet until they approached the 
gulf of bankruptcy; and he concluded by 
warning the House that these Indian 
loans would ultimately fall back upon 
England. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, he was 
certain the House had listened with 
much satisfaction to the peculiarly clear 
and lucid statement of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India. He believed 
every Member of that House was a sin- 
cere friend of judicious economy; and 
he had equally little doubt that that 
economy would be practised by Her 
Majesty’s Government, when it could be 
safely carried out, by following the uni- 
form policy indicated in the speech of 
the Under Secretary of State. He had 
no doubt that the employment of Natives 
in the subordinate posts would lead to 
this, and also have a very beneficial effect 
on the loyalty of the’ people. He need not 
follow the hon. Gentleman in his sugges- 
tions as to economy. No doubt, anyone 
who had paid attention to Indian finance 
would find that considerable economy 
might be made in public buildings in 
India, and what was called ordinary 
public works. With regard to the 
Army, he remembered in a former Ses- 
sion the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), whose 
experience gave his words great weight 
on questions of this sort, said that as 
regarded men very little reduction was 
consistent with the safety of India, and 
with regard to the officers no reduction 
need go very far. Hesubmitted that in 
order to realize any great scheme of 
economy of the Indian Army, the House 
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must deal with the standing Armies of 
the great feudatory Princes. So long as 
those Armies were maintained, number- 
ing many tens of thousands of men, 
and large numbers of artillery, it 
was very difficult, indeed, to effect any 
measure of economy in the Army of 
India which would bridge over, to any 
extent, the deficit. As regarded public 
works, he quite agreed, from what little 
attention he had paid to the subject in 
the present circumstances of India, that 
they had no choice but to take the ex- 
penditure on public works. In dealing 
with these financial difficulties, there 
were two ways of meeting them—one 
was, by economy, to lessen the burdens 
on the ratepayer; and the other was by 
benefiting the condition of the ratepayer 
and enabling him to bear greater bur- 
dens. He could not help thinking that 
something might be done by the Go- 
vernment in that way. With regard to 
the question of manufactures, he thought 
that the people of India might, to a con- 
siderable extent, manufacture for them- 
selves. If India were governed by Na- 
tive Princes, or by any other Power than 
England, he could not help thinking 
that means would be taken to foster, to 
some extent, at all events, the system of 
Native manufactures ; and for that rea- 
son he thought the true interest of India 
were not consulted by the recent reduc- 
tion of the duties on the import of manu- 
factures into that country. Referring 
to the depreciation of silver, he thought 
it was not due to any natural law, but 
to the demonetization of silver by Ger- 
many, and the reduction of mintage faci- 
lities by the States of the Latin Union. 
The loss to the Government last year 
from this cause amounted to £3,500,000, 
or more than the cost of the Famine and 
the Afghan War, and it was far from 
certain that the worst had passed. He 
believed that the grave character of this 
matter could scarcely be exaggerated, 
and should have been glad, had the 
very able statemont of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India comprised some 
indication that the Government were de- 
voting their serious attention to it. He 
believed that it would be sometime before 
there would be an equilibrium in India. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, although 
the hour has arrived at which, when a 
debate is expected to be prolonged, we 
usually adjourn, I do not rise for the 
purpose of moving the adjournment, but 
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with the object of disentangling the 
different elements of this discussion, 
which it appears to me have no natural 
or proper connection with one another, 
and the conjunction of which, on the pre- 
sent occasion, may rather tend to per- 
plex the public mind. The discussion 
upon the India Budget, although it is 
generally limited to a certain number of 
hon. Members in this House, yet neces- 
sarily, and upon all occasions, involves 
many topics of great interest and im- 
portance. On the present occasion 
it is obvious that those topics are 
unusually numerous and_ unusually 
weighty ; and 1 do not think, nor do I 
expect or desire, that this discussion 
should be terminated at the point which 
it has now reached. But a very great 
change has taken place in the position of 
the House in relation to the question 
now before it since the debate began. 
We have had upon the Books for some 
days a Notice of Motion given by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett), which appeared to raise 
a contentious issue ; and I, for my own 
part, came down to the House at 5 
o’clock to-day prepared to give strong 
support, to the best of my ability, to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. I was en- 
tirely ignorant of what might be the 
intentions of the Government; all that I 
knew was that the many grave and 
even, in my view, alarming circumstances 
which surround the subject of Indian 
finance, called for the expression of a 
very decisive opinion on the part of this 
House, on behalf of strong, energetic, 
and effectual measures for the reduction 
of expenditure. There was the common 
expectation that we were to have, not 
merely the usual amicable discussion of 
incidental points connected with Indian 
finance, but that we were to have a great 
issue regularly raised, and that all ar- 
rangements had been made for clearing 
the Paper early in order that the debate 
might go forward, and the decision of 
the House taken by division upon the 
question raised by my hon. Friend. But, 
Sir, I listened with the utmost interest 
to the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India, to 
which the hon. Member who has just sat 
down (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) has done, I 
think, no more than justice in expressing 
the feeling of the House that it was a 
most lucid and able exposition of the 
complicated facts which he had to lay 
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before us; and it was certainly with an 
amount of pleasurable surprise to me 
that, after my hon. Friend had, in the 
discharge of his duty, represented fairly 
and equitably the very grave state of 
affairs which exists, he proceeded to an- 
nounce that Her Majesty’s Government, 
having considered the state of Indian 
affairs, had arrived at the decision that 
it was their duty to take in hand effec- 
tual means for equalizing expenditure 
and charge. That was a most important 
announcement; but it did not appear to 
me to put an end to the occasion for dis- 
cussion, because there still remained a 
great deal to be said upon a large num- 
ber of incidental questions materially 
affecting the conditions of Indian fi- 
nance. If you weretospeak, forexample, 
of import duties on foreign goods im- 
ported into India—that, of itself, was a 
topic which could not go by without 
discussion. I think there are Gentlemen 
in this House who feel a desire to discuss 
such matters; but it does appear to me 
that it would be most unfortunate that 
they should be discussed under the notion 
that we have now any contentious issue 
before us. The declaration of my hon. 
Friend is one of the utmost importance. 
He has made an announcement, and he 
has given encouragement to the House, 
for the fulfilment of which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are responsible. It 
may be that when they come to the de- 
velopment of their plans they may be 
such as to give entire satisfaction; and 
it is possible, on the other hand, that 
after those plans have developed ques- 
tions may still remain on which there is 
a difference of opinion, and which, ac- 
cordingly, must be debated between 
us. But what I feel strongly is that 
for the present moment the declara- 
tion made on the part of the Government 
has removed all reasonable grounds for 
anything in the nature of a contentious 
issue; and, therefore, speaking in the 
character of one thoroughly disposed to 
support the original proposition of the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Faweett), 
I venture to say to him that I think it 
would be a great pity that the House, 
which is substantially unanimous in 
accepting the pledge of Her Majesty’s 
Government, should be engaged in a 
debate with the prospect of its terminat- 
ing with a Division. What I have to 
suggest to the hon. Member is that the 
Motion which, under the rather sudden 
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pressure of the moment, he substituted 
for the original Resolution still leaves 
the subject clouded with a certain degree 
of ambiguity ; and that, not having un- 
derstood the amended Motion of the hon. 
Member to be acceptable to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I do not, under the 
circumstances, think we can fairly expect 
that it should be accepted. The more 
natural and usual course, when the Go- 
vernment have evinced an intention on 
their part, which is substantially agree- 
able to the views which have been ex- 
pressed by the House, is not to call upon 
the House in a formal shape, but to 
accept the assurance which has been 
received, trusting implicitly to its fulfil- 
ment, or, at all events, to postpone its 
consideration to a later date, when, if 
there is found to exist any difference of 
opinion, the matter can be referred to a 
Division between the two sides of the 
House. Sir, I do not know whether I 
express the views generally entertained 
upon this subject; but I think I express 
an opinion in conformity with the general 
experience of the House, when I say 
that it would be better, for the unpreju- 
diced and dispassionate consideration of 
the subjects of great importance and 
difficulty connected with the present 
state of Indian finance, if we were to 
allow the hon. Member to get quit of 
anything in the nature of a Motion 
that ‘ you do now leave the Chair.” I 
hope, therefore, that my hon. Friend 
will ask the House for the leave, which 
I have no doubt will be accorded, to 
withdraw his Motion, in order that the 
discussion may be allowed to proceed 
without there remaining in the public 
mind the misapprehension that we are 
divided in intention, while our views in 
the matter are really united. 

Mr. ONSLOW rose to a point of Order. 
He wished to know the position in which 
the House was placed with regard to the 
Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The original Ques- 
tion before the House is that I leave the 
Chair, in order that the House in Com- 
mittee should consider a financial Reso- 
lution, and upon that Motion the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
moved an Amendment. That Amend- 
ment is now before the House. If the 
House think fit to allow the Amendment 
to be withdrawn, the original Question 
will be put from the Chair, and the 
debate will proceed. 
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Mr. FAWCETT thought, after the 


positive assurance of the Under Secre- 
trary of State for India, that a serious 
and earnest attempt should be made to 
reduce the expenditure in every De- 
partment connected with India, and 
that Natives were to be largely em- 
ployed in the Public Service, he should 
be placing the House in a false posi- 
tion by asking for an expression of 
opinion upon the question of a reduc- 
tion of expenditure which had been 
promised. He therefore begged per- 
mission to withdraw his Amendment, 
though he reserved the right of asking 
the House next year, if necessary, to 
express an opinion upon the extent to 
which the promises of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India had been carried 
out. 


Amendment, by leave, wiihdrain. 


Qnestion again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Sir George Campbell.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debato adjourned till To-morrow. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION BILL. 
(Mr Seeretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Solictor General, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 
[BILL 138.] CoNSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(J/r. Secretary Cross.) 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD drew atten- 
tion to the alteration in the position of 
Clerks of the Peace which would be 
brought about by the operation of this 
Bill ; and as the question was one which 
involved a principle of justice, he was 
quite sure the House would give it fair 
consideration. It had always been usual, 
whenever any change had been made 
which affected property, that compensa- 
tion should be given for the loss sustained 
by reason of such change; and that prin- 
ciple had always been applied in cases 
where any change had been made which 
affected the holders of offices, either by 
depriving them of those offices, or by 
reducing the emoluments derived there- 
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from. Ithad been the invariable custom 
of the House to grant the holders of 
such offices compensation for the loss 
sustained. The office of Clerk of the 
Peace was an ancient office, and was 
held for life. Formerly, the Clerks of 
the Peace were paid, either wholly or in 
part, by fees which they received for 
cases tried at Quarter Sessions; but in 
consequence of the change which took 
place in 1851, at least two-thirds in 
number of the Clerks of the Peace had 
had to commute their fees, and were now 
paid by salaries. But he believed a cer- 
tain number of them, under 20 he 
thought, were still paid by fees. The 
proposition which he had to submit to 
the House was that, as the effect of this 
Bill would be seriously to reduce the 
income of these officers, some compensa- 
tion should be made to them. Without 
troubling the House with the details of 
cases in point, he thought that the pre- 
cedent established in the case of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill of 1855 ought 
to be applied on the present occasion. 
That Act contained the provision that 
Clerks of the Peace should receive com- 
pensation for the loss they had sustained 
by the reduction of their fees consequent 
upon the passing of that Act, and that 
principle had, he believed, been acted 
upon ever since that time. Compensa- 
tion had also been granted in cases 
where offices in different Courts of Law 
had been abolished; and, again, where, 
as in the present case, the fees and 
emoluments were decreased, although 
the offices might not have been actually 
done away with. Butit might be asked 
whether it was true that the operation 
of this Bill, when it became law, would 
seriously diminish the amount of fees? 
That, he thought, would be perfectly 
obvious from the Bill itself. He held 
in his hand the Calendar for the 
last Sessions for the County of Kent; 
and it was clear that of the 44 pri- 
soners tried, 81 would have come 
under the operation of the Act, had, 
it been in force. That, of course, 
meant a loss of a certain number of 
shillings in each of the 31 cases, 
which would, but for the operation of 
the Act when in force, have gone to the 
Clerk ofthe Peace. Again, with regard 
to the County of Middlesex, he had been 
told that 800 out of 1,800 prisoners tried 
would at once be summarily disposed of 
under the provisions of this Bill; and 
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the same with other counties. These 
figures, he thought, showed that the re- 
sult of the Bill, in its present form, 
would be a very material diminution of 
the amount of the fees now paid to 
Clerks of the Peace. But he had heard 
it said that the provisions of the Criminal 
Code would, when passed into law, com- 
pensate Clerks of the Peace for the loss 
which they were about to sustain by the 
operation of the present measure. That, 
however, was not likely to be the effect 
of the Code in its present shape. Its 
result would be this—First of all, there 
were five classes of offences now triable 
at the Sessions which, under the provi- 
sions of the Code, would be triable at 
the Assizes only. Against those there 
were two offences—namely, burglary 
and highway robbery, in which jurisdic- 
tion would be given to the Sessions ; but 
he asked any hon. Member who was in 
the habit of acting as Chairman at 
Quarter Sessions, whether the cases 
under the five heads referred to, which 
were to be taken from the Sessions to 
the Assizes, would not be much more 
numerous than the cases of burglary and 
highway robbery, which would be added 
to the jurisdiction of the Quarter Ses- 
sions? The argument, therefore, that 
the Clerks of the Peace would derive 
any equivalent from the Criminal Code 
for the losses which they would sustain 
by the operation of this Bill, fell to the 
ground. Again, it was said that the 
Bill itself furnished some remedy for the 
loss of fees by the provisions made for 
appeals. But the number of these, it 
was well known, would be very incon- 
siderable; because prisoners and their 
relations were usually very poor, and in 
cases where they were defended before 
the magistrates their means were so 
exhausted that they were unable to 
prosecute an appeal. How few appeals, 
except in bastardy cases, ever came to 
Quarter Sessions? He ventured to say 
that the appeals under the provisions of 
this Bill, so far from adding in any 
essential degree to the fees at Quarter 
Sessions, would add very little indeed. 
Therefore, it came to this—that the in- 
comes of the gentlemen who held the 
offices of Clerks of the Peace, and who 
took those offices on the supposition 
that the fees were to be continued to 
them, would be very seriously dimi- 
nished, for which reason he hoped that 
the House would consider that it was but 
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just and right that the precedent which 
had been over and over again followed 
in similar cases should not be departed 
from in the present instance. He begged 
to move the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 


Turisdiction Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, compensation 
should be made to clerks of the peace, now paid 
by fees, for the diminution of their incomes 
which will be caused by the provisions of this 
Bill,’*—(Mr. Morgan Lioyd,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not trouble the House with many 
words, for all that he had to say on this 
subject he stated the other night. He 
entirely agreed that everyone having a 
freehold office was entitled, when that 
office was abolished, to be compensated ; 
but he entirely denied that Clerks of the 
Peace, or any other clerks, had a vested 
interest in crime. Their claim was ludi- 
crous. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man might just as well say, because 
they had taken steps to improve the 
dwellings of the working classes, and 
also tu promote education, by which 
means they hoped to diminish crime, 
that Clerks of the Peace on that account 
had a claim to compensation. What 
Clerks of the Peace had was a vested 
right to their office, and they had a 
vested right, as Clerks of the Peace in 
the Courts, to get all the fees in respect 
of the business that came before those 
Courts; and if no business came before 
their Courts, then they had no right at 
all to compensation. He would not take 
up the time of the House by further 
debating the matter. 

Mr. COLE said, that, although the 
claim of the Clerks of the Peace to con- 
pensation mightseem very ludicrousto the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, yet he must venture to differ from 
him. Hequite agreed with himthat Clerks 
of the Peace had no vested interest in 
crime ; but they had a vested interest in 
their fees. What was now being done 
was to transfer the dealing with crime 
from one jurisdiction to another. The 
amount of crime would remain entirely 
the same; but it was treated in a dif- 
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ferent manner. Let them consider 
what now happened. A man _ was 
charged before a magistrate, and there 
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prisoner would not be sent to the 
Sessions for trial. The result was that 
those fees which would have been pay- 


was a magistrate’s or a Justice’s clerk, : able to the Clerks of the Peace if a 


or both, who received certain fees 
when the matter was inquired into. 
Everyone who knew anything at all 
about the Criminal Law was aware that, 
in the event of the prisoner being com- 
mitted by a magistrate or a Justice to 
Sessions, magistrate’s clerks’ fees on 
committal were inserted in the order 
made, and were allowed in the costs 
of the prosecution. If the case was 
sent to Sessions, the fees of the Clerk of 
the Peace were in addition to those of 
the clerk to the magistrates. In fact, 
there was one class of fees for pri- 
soners dealt with at once by the Jus- 
tices, and another for prisoners com- 
mitted for trial at the Assizes or Sessions. 
If a prisoner were committed to Sessions 
for trial, the Clerk of the Peace, for the 
first time, had something to do with the 
case ; for if the case were prosecuted at 
the Sessions, he was entitled to fees for 
such prosecution. No doubt, the Clerks 
of the Peace had no vested interest in 
crime—the crime remained the same; 
but the question under the Bill was as 
to the tribunal which was to deal with 
it. It was a question whether a pri- 
soner should be dealt with by the 
magistrates, or sent to the Sessions for 
trial. If not sent to the Sessions for 
trial, prisoners were dealt with by the 
magistrates; and if dealt with by the 
magistrates, the magistrates’ clerk got 
his tees; but the Clerks of the Peace got 
no fees at all. So that, by enabling the 
magistrates to deal summarily with cer- 
tain offences, they had deprived the 
Clerks of the Peace of those fees to 
which they had been formerly entitled. 
He could not understand the right hon. 
Gentleman thinking it ludicrous that 
the Clerks of the Peace should wish for 
some compensation for the business of 
which they would be deprived. What 
was the position of the case? The Trea- 
sury would, under this Act, pocket a large 
amount of the fees hitherto payable tothe 
Clerks of the Peace. It was perfectly 


clear to everyone knowing anything 
about the matter that there were two 
sets of fees, those payable to the magis- 
trates’ clerks and those payable to the 
Clerks of the Peace. Ifthe magistrates 
were enabled to commit summarily in 
the cases provided for in the Bill, a 








prisoner had been sent to trial were 
saved to the Treasury. The Clerks of 
the Peace did not ask for what was 
called compensation. It was not com- 
pensation they wanted; but they simply 
asked that the fees that they were at the 
present moment entitled to claim on cer- 
tain committals should be paid to them. 
They had been appointed to freehold 
offices on the understanding that they 
were to receive those fees. There was 
no question about that. They did not ask 
that one sixpence should be paid out of 
the Treasury that was not paid at the 
present moment. Certain offences must 
be now tried at Quarter Sessions, and not 
be tried summarily by the Justices, andin 
respect of these offences they were en- 
titled to fees. But it was now proposed 
to take away from the Quarter Sessions 
the trying of those particular offences, 
and to allow the Justices at Petty 
Sessions to deal with them. No one 
objected to that arrangement; but it was 
certainly depriving the Clerks of the 
Peace of the fees which they would 
have been paid if those offences were 
still triable at Quarter Sessions. He 
did not ask that two sets of fees should 
be paid; but there were certain gentle- 
men who were not paid by salary, and 
only by fees. No doubt, the Justices at 
Quarter Sessions had the power, if so 
minded, to say that Clerks of the Peace 
should be paid by salary ; but the Clerks 
of the Peace could not force the Justices 
to give themasalary. If they could do 
so, they would have no complaint; and 
he should like to see all Clerks of the 
Peace paid by salary. There was a 
certain number—perhaps a consider- 
able number—of them paid by salary; 
and it would be very desirable that all 
should be paid by salary, as when only 
payable by fees Clerks of the Peace 
and magistrates’ clerks were offered an 
inducement to commit prisoners for trial 
for the purpose of making fees. He did 
not say that that was done; but, still, 
he thought all such officials should be 
paid by salary. He knew many gentle- 
men who had accepted the position of 
Clerks of the Peace for counties, and 
had given up their profession in reliance 
upon receiving the fees payable in that 
office. These gentlemen, in many cases, 
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would lose £500 or £600 a-year by this 
Act; and he would ask if this was fair, 
right, or just? When they accepted 
those appointments, it was upon a dis- 
tinct understanding that as the law was 
soitshould continue. That they should 
have an interest in crimes as imputed 
to them by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary was, of course, re- 
pugnant to everyone: but that was not 
the proper way of looking at the 
question. The crime remained the 
same, and the whole question was, if 
they removed these crimes from the 
jurisdiction of Clerks of the Peace, 
they removed from them their fees. 
It seemed to him extremely hard and 
improper to deprive these gentlemen 
of the fees which, when they accepted 
office, they were led to believe were in- 
separable from it. He would most 
strongly support the Motion of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Beaumaris. 

Mr. DODSON said, that it had been 
admitted that the Clerks of the Peace 
had no vested interest in the crime of 
the country ; but it had been argued that 
the crime remained, and that they had 
a vested interest in its not being trans- 
ferred to a cheaper and prompter tribu- 
nal. He could not agree with that view. 
Under this Bill not only would there be 
more appeals, but where a person was 
charged with a crime for which he was 
liable to three months’ imprisonment 
he could claim to be tried before a jury. 
Therefore, the Act, while it took away 
some business, would have the effect of 
sending some business to the Clerks of 
the Peace. He entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary that if they abolished a freehold 
office they were bound to pay compen- 
sation, but not otherwise. They were 
not bound to provide crime for the 
Clerks of the Peace, and he did not 
think that Clerks of the Peace had any 
vested interest. 


Summary 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
taken into Consideration,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. SPEAKER wished to point out 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Penryn and Falmouth (Mr. Cole) that 
his Amendment involved a charge and 


Mr. Cole 
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could only be inserted in Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. COLE accepted the ruling of 
the Chair, and would not press the con- 
sideration of his clause. After the 
strong feeling the House had evinced 
against the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Beau- 
maris, he thought it was idle for him to 
move this clause, even if he were en- 
titled to do so, as it embodied the 
substance of that Resolution. At the 
same time,’ he must express’a hope that 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary would re-consider his decision. It 
did strike him as an exceedingly hard 
case on those gentlemen, and he thought 
something should be done to relieve 
them. 

Mr. RIDLEY'%said, that it appeared 
to him that if they gave the Justices a 
right not to proceed to conviction, al- 
though an offence should be proved to 
have been committed, it was desirable 
that it should be expressed that that 
discretion should only be exercised ona 
consideration of the particular case. 
The words in the 16th clause, as it at 
present stood, gave the Justices liberty 
not to convict when they thought fit. 
Therefore, without considering the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case, they 
might think themselves at liberty to 
excercise this discretion without refer- 
ence to the case itself. He therefore 
begged to move, in Clause 16, page 8, 
line 30, after the word ‘‘inexpedient,” 
to insert ‘‘ under the particular circum- 
stances of the case.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
30, after the word ‘‘inexpedient,”’ to 
insert the words ‘‘under the particular 
circumstances of the case.” — (dr. 
Ridley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr HENRY JAMES did not see how 
he could move his Amendment to leave 
out Sub-section 1 of this clause, if the 
Amendment now moved was inserted. 
He wished to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for South Northum- 
berland, and he should like to say a 
few words upon the principle involved 
init. This sub-section had the effect of 
placing every magistrate who adminis- 
tered the law above that House and 


i: above the law. It would give a magis- 
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trate power to say—‘“‘I think that al- 
though the Legislature have said a 
certain thing is a crime, yet that it 
ought not to be so.” Although this 
seemed a very small matter, yet he 
thought the principle involved in it very 
serious. In the Criminal Code (Indict- 
able Offences) Bill a provision similar 
to this was inserted, by which they gave 
to every Judge who tried a case a power 
to say that although the Legislature 
had said that a certain act constituted a 
crime, yet if that Judge thought that 
the Legislature was wrong, he could 
say that the crime should not result in 
a conviction, and that the prisoner, how- 
ever guilty, might go free. A Judge 
would be enabled, because he thought 
the Legislature wrong in making a par- 
ticular act a crime, to say that he would 
exercise this power and refuse to con- 
vict for it. This case might very readily 
happen. A Judge might say that poach- 
ing ought not to be a crime, and that he 
would not convict for it; and he might 
tell the jury that he would refuse to 
convict a man, not because he was inno- 
cent of the offence with which he was 
charged, but because, in his opinion, 
poaching was notacrime. The Legis- 
lature determined what acts were crimes, 
and ought to be punished ; but this sub- 
section, and the power proposed to be 
put in the Criminal Code (Indictable 
Offences) Bill, put the Judge above that 
House, and put him into a position to 
say—‘‘I will not allow the jury to con- 
vict, not because the man is not guilty 
—not because it is not a gross case 
within the purview of legislation—but 
because I think the crime ought not to 
exist.”” He did not think that any such 
power as that should be given to any 
magistrate or Judge. He did not object 
to a magistrate, or a Judge, having the 
power to say that a case was so slight 
that a nominal penalty was sufficient 
punishment; he was only objecting to 
a magistrate of summary jurisdiction, 
or a Judge of greater power, being per- 
mitted to say—‘‘I will not allow a jury 
to convict on this crime, because I think 
that it ought not to be.a crime at all.” 
If they allowed that power to be given 
in small matters, as was done by the 
Bill, it seemed to him that they 
would not be able to object to the in- 
sertion of a similar provision in the 
Criminal Code. He would refer, for one 


Summary 


moment, to the cases in which magis- 
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trates would be called upon to exercise 
their discretion. Persons who might be 
charged before them might be in their 
employment, or might be known to 
them, and an appeal would be made to 
the clemency of the magistrates. At 
present, the magistrate was able to say 
—‘T am very sorry, but I am bound to 
obey the law—I am bound to carry 
the law into effect and commit the pri- 
soner for trial;’’ but under this section 
of the Bill it would be in the discretion 
of the magistrate to dismiss any prisoner, 
however guilty. He would not be able 
to say, as before—‘‘I am bound to ad- 
minister the law,” for a discretion was 
expressly given him here to dismiss a 
criminal, however guilty, if he thought 
fit. In dealing with this question, they 
must consider weak magistrates as well 
as strong ones. He did not wish to 
enter into the question of political bias ; 
but there were various questions coming 
before magistrates upon which they 
might entertain opinions. He would ap- 
peal to those hon. Members who, like 
himself, were magistrates, and would ask 
them whether they would like to be placed 
in this position—that they could not fall 
back upon the strengthof that which they 
had always been able to do—namely, 
that they simply administered the law 
as the Legislature had made it? He 
could not conceive any position more 
objectionable than that magistrates 
should not be protected by the law it- 
self, but left to their own individual 
discretion in determining whether a 
conviction should take place. He hoped 
the House would draw the distinction 
between the object of this clause— 
namely, clemency by means of making 
a conviction only nominal, and the plac- 
ing a discretion in the hands of the ma- 
gistrate to say that he would not convict 
for a crime, however guilty the prisoner 
might be proved of the offence with 
which he was charged. He would ac- 
cept the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Northumberland ; 
but it seemed to him that the Amend- 
ment would not be sufficient to meet the 
objection he had raised. So far as he 
could see, they were introducing a prin- 
ciple into the law which was most 
dangerous and most injurious to the 
administration of justice, and which he 
believed would be personally felt to be 
a great burden, instead of a benefit, to 
the magistracy of this country. He 
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trusted that he had not pressed his views | no punishment ought to be inflicted. 


too strongly upon the House. 
not like to divide against hon. Gentle- 
men opposite ; but he hoped the House 
would, if it passed this section, accept 
the responsibility of affirming a prin- 
ciple which he had pointed out would 
have such untoward results. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that, 
so far as the principle of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for South Northum- 
berland went, it was not affected by the 
opposition of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton. He thought the 
Amendment proposed by his hon. Friend 
would be a very great improvement on 
the Bill, whatever might be done when 
they came to deal with Sub-section 1. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton had urged that the introduc- 
tion of the power given in Sub-section 1 
would be very dangerous. But it was 
only proposed by this section to legalize 
what it was now the constant practice to 
do in Petty Sessions. A man was charged 
with an offence, and that offence might 
be proved; the magistrates, being of 
opinion that no punishment ought to be 
inflicted, had been in the habit of saying 
—‘‘ You have been guilty of this offence; 
but as you are a man of excellent cha- 
racter, and we do not think you deserve 
punishment, on the whole we will dis- 
miss the case against you on payment 
of costs.”” That had been the practice 
up to the present moment; but when he 
(Mr. Assheton Cross) first took the chair 
at Petty Sessions he immediately put a 
stop to that practice, as he did not think 
that it was legal, and he had not allowed 
it to take place since. But the hardship 
inflicted by the want of such a power 
was very great; and he thought that a 
power such as that given by the sub- 
section was required. At present, if a 
man were fined even the smallest amount 
it involved the penalty of paying the 
costs. The magistrates were not to have 
the smallest discretion in saying whether 
a particular act was or was not to be a 
crime; but they were to be allowed to 
say that, under the particular circum- 
stances of the case, they did not think it 
necessary to inflict any punishment at 
all. He agreed that magistrates ought 
not to have a power to dismiss a case 
because they did not think the law mak- 
ing it a crime was right; but it was ne- 
cessary to give them a discretion to say 
that, under the particular circumstances, 


Sir Henry James 


He did ; The only question between his view and 


‘that of his hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to be whether a person should 
| be actually convicted or not. It was 
now constantly the practice of magis- 
trates to dismiss cases upon payment of 
costs. That was not legal ; but, still, it 
was done, and instead of leaving it in 
that way it was proposed to give a power 
in the matter. He thought the Amend- 
meut of the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland would show more dis- 
tinctly that magistrates were to exercise 
their discretion according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case before 
them, and that it should, therefore, be 
adopted. 

Mr. HERSCHELL agreed with a 
great deal that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Taunton had 
said; but he was not now going to discuss 
the question raised by him. Le wished 
only to draw attention to the Amend- 
ment before the House. He should like 
the matter limited more than the hon. 
Member proposed. In certain circum- 
stances it was intended to impose a cer- 
tain limitation. He did not think that 
magistrates should have any discretiou 
except where, under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, the offence was 
ofa trifling character. Unless the power 
was specific, the clause might include 
more than that. He should prefer 
to have words stating that the offence 
was so trifling that it was not expedient, 
under the particular circumstances, to 
convict for the offence. He should, there- 
fore, suggest that the words of the clause 
should be altered; and instead of the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland should be 
inserted the words— 

“The offence was, under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, of so trifling a character 
that it is inexpedient.”’ 

Mr. RIDLEY accepted the words 
proposed, and begged to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment (2r. Herscheli) agreed to. 


Mx. PAGET wished to move an Amend- 
ment, at the end of this sub-section, in 
these words, ‘‘or any other nominal 





punishment.” His object in inserting 
the Amendment was to make the sen- 
tences harmonize. 





Amendment agreed to. 
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Str HENRY JAMES remarked, that 


the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Durham (Mr. 
Herschell) mitigated, to some extent, the 
evil which he was anxious to obviate; 
but he still thought there was some 
objection to this clause, and for this 
reason. It had been said that the ques- 
tion at issue was whether the magis- 
trates should be able to say that they 
would not convict at all, or whether 
they would give only a nominal punish- 
ment. Every Judge was bound to have 
a discretion as to the infliction of punish- 
ment; but his objection was to magis- 
trates being put above the law, and 
enabled to say that they would not con- 
vict of crime. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had stated that 
wherever even a nominal punishment 
was inflicted costs must follow the event, 
and that the object of the sub-section 
was to remedy that. He would point 
out that the Bill remedied that defect in 
the law; and that, even after a convic- 
tion, it was in the power of the magis- 
trates to let a person go without the 
payment of costs. He must protest 
against the magistrates being fur one 
moment put above the law; and he 
more particularly objected to this, as 
furnishing a precedent. for a similar but 
more extended power being inserted in 
the Criminal Code. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wished to point out that the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name on the 
Paper dealt with a class of crime not 
contemplated when the question was 
raised before. The Bill contained a 
scheme of penalties, by which the non- 
payment of any sum above £20 was 
punishable by imprisonment for three 
months. In many Revenue cases penalties 
amounted to £1,800 or £2,000; and in 
a case which was at present proceeding 
Her Majesty’s Government claimed 
£1,800 penalty. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the House would 
think that three months’ imprisonment 
for an offence against the Revenue, in 
which the penalty amounted to £1,800, 
was hardly adequate. He wished to 
prevent the occurrence of offences against 
the Revenue; and he was afraid if 
three months were left as the alternative 
to breaking these laws, that it would 
not sufficiently deter crime. Under 


these circumstances, he had to ask the 
House to add to the powers of the 
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magistrates in these cases, and to extend 
the punishment in Revenue cases to a 
longer period of imprisonment—namely, 
six months. He moved, in Clause 54, 
page 32, line 3, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘act” to the word ‘shall” in 
line 8. 

Mr. HOPWOOD observed, that it 
would meet the justice of the case, if 
magistrates were allowed to inflict 
greater punishment in the case of these 
offences than they could in others. He 
thought, however, that the Amendment 
proposed went too far, for it included 
offences against the Post Office. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed, that he would amend that, 
and proposed to leave out from the word 
‘‘apply” to ‘‘and,”’ inclusive, in line 7. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. DODSON said, that he had to 


move an Amendment upon the Ist 
Schedule of the Bill. The object of the 
Bill was to permit trumpery cases to bo 
dealt with in a summary manner. Ho 
proposed to add to the Ist Schedule, 
amongst the offences which might be 
dealt with, the obtaining money by false 
pretences where the value of the money 
did not, in the opinion of the Court be- 
fore which the charge was brought, 
exceed 5s. He had taken the sum of 
5s. in order to confine the power to small 
eases. He might point out that the 
object was to confine the matter to ob- 
taining money, as it was a much simpler 
ease than that of obtaining goods by 
false pretences. In the case of obtain- 
ing goods by false pretences difficult 
questions might arise; but the case of 
obtaining money was much simpler and 
in harmony with the principle of the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 34, column 1, line 20, after the word 
‘“sections,’’ to insert the words ‘‘7. Obtain- 
ing money by false pretences where the value 
of the whole of the money alleged to have 
been so obtained does not, in the opinion of the 
court before which the charge is brought, ex- 
ceed five shillings.’’—(Ii. Dodson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed, 
that though the Amendment was worthy 
of consideration, yet he could not agree 
with it. His reason for objecting to the 
Amendment was that he feared it might 
be used for the purpose of collecting 
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debts. Hehad great objection toallowing } 
the Criminal Lawto be madeamedium for 
debt-collecting ; and he wished, by every 
means in his power, to prevent it. He 
therefore thought it would be right to 
leave the Bill as it stood. 

Sm HENRY JAMES observed, that 
whether made a medium for collecting 
debts or not, a charge of committing this 
offence might be sent by the magistrates 
for trial. He thought it was better to 
have such a case tried before the magis- 
trates, and a summary conviction take 
place, than that the matter should be 
sent to the Quarter Sessions. It was 
really only a question as to whether a 
particular offence should be dealt with 
summarily, or sent to the Quarter Ses- 
sions to be disposed of. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked, 
that the cost of carrying the matter to 
Quarter Sessions would put a stop to the 
practice of making use of the Criminal 
Law in this particular matter for debt- 
collecting. 


Summary 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 27; Noes 
37: Majority 10.—(Div. List, No. 107.) 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that he 
had an Amendment, in page 35, line 10, 
to insert these words— 

“Provided that the value does not, in the 
opinion of the Court before which the charge 
is brought, exceed forty shillings.” 

He did not know the intention of the 
Government with respect to this matter; 
but, in point of fact, jurisdiction was 
given by the Bill to try aiders and 
abettors without limit as to amount. 
The compulsory jurisdiction of magis- 
trates under it was limited to the value 
of 40s., but aiders and abettors of thefts 
of, say, £1,000, or a valuable horse, 
might be tried summarily. He did 
not know whether it was intended to 
allow this peculiarity to exist, for it 
was an anomaly; and he could see no 
reason why, if a principal could not 
be tried, an accessory before the fact, or 
after the fact, should be allowed to be 
tried. The object of his Amendment 
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was to give the same jurisdiction, with 
regard to accessories before and after 
the fact, as was exercised with regard to 
principals. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
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Mr. COLE moved an Amendment 
with a view to limiting the power to try 
for attempts to steal. As the matter at 
present stood, there was no limit what- 
ever to the power of the magistrates to 
try for attempts to steal. It seemed to 
him that, as respected the tribunal, an 
attempt to commit an offence ought to 
be placed on the same footing as the 
entire offence. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 35, line 16, after the word “ servant,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ where the property which 
is the subject of the alleged offence does not, in 
the opinion of the court before whom the 
charge is brought, exceed forty shillings.’’— 
(Mr. Cole.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed, 
that a man was charged with attempting 
to steal money, but the amount of the 
money might be unknown, the Court 
could not possibly determine the value 
of the property which he attempted to 
steal, and that it would be, therefore, 
absolutely impossible to carry out this- 
provision. If a man attempted to pick 
a pocket, it would be impossible to 
charge him with attempting to steal any 
specific sum, because the amount of 
money in the pocket would probably 
not be known. 

Mr. PAGET’ thought that this 
Amendment was very objectionable, and 
he should strongly oppose it. 

Mr. COLE said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in Schedule 2, page 36, line 5, 
to insert— 

(11 and 12 Vic. c. 43.) 


“ An Act to facilitate the performance of the 
duties of justices of the peace out of session, 
within England and Wales, with respect to 
summary convictions and orders.” 

The following words in section thirty-five : 
“Nor to any information or complaint or 
other proceeding under or by virtue of any of 
the statutes relating to Her Majesty's Revenue 
of Excise or Customs, Stamps, Taxes, or Post 
Office.” 


He said, that this Amendment was 
simply to do away with the exemption 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue in 
proceedings under the Larceny Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 





satisfied, and accept the Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 
dr, Assheton Cross 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 


morrow. 
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GREAT SEAL [SALARY]. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee thereupon read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir ILenry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

Mr. MONK said, that it was not 
usual for Mr. Speaker to leave the 
Chair in order that the House might go 
into Committee and provide for expenses 
arising out of a Bill until it had passed 
its second reading. Moreover, it was 
later than half-past 12, and the Bill 
in question was opposed by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt). 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that this was merely a formal 
stage of the Bill, the object of which 
was to sanction, by Resolution of the 
House, the amount of salary to be paid 
in case the Bill should be passed. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 22; Noes 
13: Majority 9.—(Div. List, No. 108.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize the 
payment, out of moneys.to be provided by Par- 
liament, of additional Salary to any Officer 
which may become payable under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session to amend the 
Law respecting the manner of passing Grants 
under the Great Seal, and respecting Officers 
connected therewith. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


COSTS TAXATION (HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS) BILL—[Bit1 190.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Mowbray.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. RAIKES explained that it was 


intended to legalize in the case of Pro- 
visional Orders the same regulations as 
to the taxation of costs which had long 
been established in the case of Private 
Bills. He therefore moved that the Bill 


should be read a second time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Ratkes.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commitied 
for Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 23rd May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Pvntiic Brirs—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 3)*; Dispensaries 
(Ireland) * (88); Hares (Ireland) * (89) ; Par- 
liamentary Burghs (Scotland) * (90); Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(Waterford, &c.) * (91) ; Public Health (Scot- 
land) Provisional Order (Bothwell) * (92). 

Second Reading—Children’s Dangerous Perform- 
ances (64); Statute Law Revision (Ireland) 
(80) ; Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Amend- 
ment * (83). 

Report—Habitual Drunkards* (86-93). 

Vhird Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * (73); Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, Amendment * (78), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages (Army) [42 Vict. ¢. 8]; 
Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment 
[42 Viet. c. 9]; Assessed Rates Act Amend- 
ment [42 Vict. c. 10]; Bankers’ Books (Evi- 
dence) [42 Vict. c. 11]; Petty Customs (Scot- 
land) Abolition Act Amendment [42 Viet. c. 
13]; Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) 
Amendment [42 Vict. c. 12]; Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries Order (Blackwater, Essex) 
[42 Vict. c. ij; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation [42 Vict. c. ii]; General 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provi- 
sional Order (Paisley) [42 Viet. c. iii]; 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (Inverness) [42 Vict. c. 
iv]; Land Drainage Provisional Order 
(Bispham, &c.) [42 Vict. c. xli]; Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (Castle 
Douglas) [42 Vict. c. xlii]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Ashton-under- 
Lyne, &c.) [42 Viet. c. xliii]. 


CHILDREN’S DANGEROUS PERFORM- 
ANCES BILL—(No. 64.) 
(The Earl De la Warr.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Eart DE LA WARR, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
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their Lordships had, in a former Session, 
read a similar measure a second time; 
but owing to the peculiar manner in 
which it was framed, aud the objection 
that it included too much, it was with- 
drawn. The present Bill was to prevent 
the employment of children of tender 
years in gymnastic, athletic, or other 
performances of a kind which would en- 
danger life or linb. The 2nd clause, 
which was the principal one, provided 
that no child under 14 years of age 
should take part in any public exhibition 
or performance which, in the opinion of 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, would 
be considered dangerous to life or limb. 
The Bill also imposed penalties on the 
person who employed the child, or the 
parent or guardian who allowed the 
child to be so employed. It was said 
that if persons did not commence the 
practice of such performances when they 
were children they would not be able to 
accomplish them in after-life. He sub- 
mitted that that would be no great loss 
to the community. There was, however, 
no desire to put down by means of the 
Bill such gymnastic exercises on the part 
of youths and adult persons as were 
necessary to the maintenance of bodily 
health and the development of the 
human frame. In the case of the dan- 
gerous exhibitions which it was proposed 
to suppress, the children who took part 
in them were not voluntary agents. They 
were compelled to take part in them and 
risk their lives for the gain of others. It 
was true that dangerous performances 
had diminished in number for a certain 
time after the introduction of the former 
measure on this subject; but some in- 
stances which had recently occurred 
showed that the practice still continued 
to a great extent. The noble Earl then 
described in detail several examples of 
dangerous performances, chiefly in music 
halls. In one case a child, about six 
years of age, suspended at a dizzy height, 
went through a ceiling-walking perfor- 
mance, which consisted of passing back- 
wards and forwards, head downwards, 
by placing his feet successively in loops. 
In another instance, two sisters, not 
more than eight or nine years of age, 
swung round and round a number of 
times ona trapeze. The noble Earl read 
announcements, issued by managers, of 
‘¢ additional attractions,’’ in the form of 
‘flying wonders,” ‘‘ queens of the air,” 
and soon. He also referred to an acci- 
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dent which had recently occurred at a 
music hall in Birmingham to a boy 12 
years of age. One of his feats consisted 
in being propelled into the air from an 
apparatus placed on the stage. The 
machine went off rather unexpectedly, 
and the little fellow was hurled into the 
air, and one of his legs was broken and 
severely lacerated. ‘These children, in 
their professional education, were sub- 
jected to a system of torture from the 
earliest period. He begged to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl De la Warr.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that every- 
one, including Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, sympathized with the object of 
the noble Earl (Earl de la Warr); but it 
was a question whether the measure for 
which he asked a second reading was 
best calculated to attain the end which 
he had in view. He (Earl Beauchamp) 
thought in its present shape it was not, 
for none of the performances which the 
noble Earl had mentioned would come 
within its scope. They all took place at 
music-halls, and the Bill was confined to 
exhibitions in a circus. The Bill as 
drawn would prohibit most gymnastic 
exhibitions, because, if they were shown 
to be dangerous, and a grown person 
employed a child in them, they would be 
prohibited, although the child might be 
employed in a portion of the entertain- 
ment which was not at all dangerous. 
Of course, this was not intended ; but it 
would be one of the effects of the Bill. 
The Bill could be amended in Committee, 
and the Government would not oppose 
the second reading; but he very much 
doubted whether any great compulsion 
was really exercised on the children who 
took part in the performances in ques- 
tion. 

Lorp ABERDARE observed, that as 
the Legislature had prohibited the em- 
ployment of young children in-some of 
the most useful manufactures of the 
country, because that employment was 
injurious to them, d fortior?, there was a 
case made out for preventing the em- 
ployment of children at dangerous per- 
formances. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, it 
was not during the performances that the 
greatest mischief was done and the 
greatest cruelty perpetrated towards the 
children. It was in the training of the 
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children from the ages of four and five 
years up to 14 that the severest torture 
was inflicted on them. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY 
AND FIRE BRIGADE—REPORT OF 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Eart GRANVILLE, in calling atten- 
tion to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 
1877 on the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
and to move for Papers, said, he owed 
an apology to their Lordships for bring- 
ing before them a subject on which he 
was profoundly ignorant three months 
ago. The accident of a fire in his own 
house had drawn his attention to the 
system prevalent in the Metropolis for 
the protection of lifeand property against 
fire. But, in any criticisms which he 
might make on the system, he wished to 
be understood as making no complaint 
whatever of the authorities or individuals 
who took a part in extinguishing that 
fire. On the contrary, he could only ex- 
press his gratitude for the zeal, energy, 
and courtesy which were shown. He 
should like to add one word of thankful- 
ness for the sympathy which was shown 
him and his family, not only by friends, 
but even by mere acquaintances. He 
could not pretend that that sympathy 
was quite universal, because the director 
of an Insurance Company overheard one 
person say to another in Pall Mall— 
‘« After all, Lord Granville’s fire is not a 
bad thing; it creates work.” This idea, 
that the creation of a necessity for labour 
was tantamount to a creation of wealth, 
would have indicated that the speakers 
were rather anti-Free Traders than 
Liberals. But he had reason to believe 
that they belonged to his Party, for 
when they got opposite the Carlton they 
agreed that for every reason it would be 
an excellent thing if that place were 
burnt down to the ground. The risk of 
fire was so interesting to all their Lord- 
ships that they would forgive him for 
calling their attention to the Report of 
the Committee of 1876-7. It was the 
more important as the recommendations 
were similar to those of all other Com- 
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had sat on this matter, or on subjects 
connected with it—among others, a Com- 
mission presided over by his noble Friend 
the Lord President of the Council (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon). The 
recommendations were almost identical 
with those of the Society of Arts, which 
were of great value, as the work was 
chiefly carried on by experts and spe- 
cialists, who had leave from the Govern- 
ment to examine official witnesses. The 
Report of the Committee gave an inte- 
resting account, which he would not 
repeat, of the system for dealing with 
tires which existed previous to 1265. It 
was almost incredible that, up to that 
date, the only legal provision for protect- 
ing life and property from fire was an 
obligation upon the Metropolitan parishes 
to keep fire engines, but with no corre- 
sponding obligation upon anyone to work 
them. There was a body of firemen, 
who had no public character, but were 
maintained by some of the Insurance 
Companies, for the extinction of fires 
only in the central parts of the town, 
and there was a charitable society which 
owned a certain number of fire-escapes. 
In 1864, an improvement was effected by 
the creation of the Fire Brigade as a 
municipal institution under the super- 
intendence of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. But the Committee reported 
that although the expenditure of the 
Board had been, on the whole, judicious, 
they were always hampered by want of 
means, and that the Brigade, though the 
men were efficient and well officered, 
was quite inadequate in numbers. In 
London, with a population of 3,500,000, 
the Brigade consisted of 406 men; ia 
Paris, with a population under 2,000,900, 
the firemen numbered 1,548; in New 
York and Brooklyn, with a combined 
population of about 1,550,000, there 
were 2,500 firemen. The system there 
was expensive, but perfect. Mr. Lyon 
Playfair, who had lately been in the 
United States, had written to him the 
following description :— 

“The American system for fires is very ela- 
borate. 

“1. Many private houses have direct com- 
munication with the nearest police office by 
telegraph wire. You have on this four signals 
—(a) alarm of fire, (4) send a cab, (c) send a 
commissioner, (¢) send the police—a robbery or 
crime. 

“2. Every small district has a fire alarm 
attached to a convenient house, on the outside. 
The alarm is locked, but the house to which it is 
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the beat hasa key. Your house is on fire and 
you rush to this box, open it, pull a wire, which 
tells the central office that there is a fire close to 
this district box. 

“3. The Central Office now does the follow- 
ing. It telegraphs to the district fire-engine 
office and to the neighbouring Alliance offices 
that there is a fire, say in district 500. I have 
been in these offices when an alarm arrives, and 
have seen the operation. An alarm bell rings 
and the telegraph at the same moment loosens 
the horses in their stalls. The horses, being 
trained to obey the alarm, instantly turn round 
and rush to their places in the fire engine. By 
the time the men have put on their accoutre- 
ments the horses are in place and only require to 
be hooked to the engine. 

‘©4, Of course the efficiency of all fire ar- 
rangements depends upon there being a system 
of constant supply in the mains and in the 
houses. This is precisely the great want in 
London, and until it is given to us London will 
be far behind other great towns in protection 
from fire.” 

In London there was no unity of ma- 
nagement. Of those who took part offi- 
cially in dealing with a fire there were the 
police, who were almost always the first 
on the spot. In our great provincial 
towns they at once applied a hose to a 
hydrant of which they had the key, and 
thus constantly themselves put out the 
fire in the room in which it originated. 
In London they had no power to extin- 
guish the fire. Their business was only 
to arouse the inmates of the place on 
fire, to summon help, and to keep order. 
The Fire Brigade—a body entirely sepa- 
rate, under the orders of the Metropoli- 
tan Board—when they arrived were fre- 
quently helpless until the turncock came. 
He was the private servant of one of 
eight Water Companies, who were go- 
verned by their own special Acts, with 
independent areas, separate systems of 
pipes, and peculiar regulations. They 
were under no obligation to supply suffi- 
cient water for the extinction of fires. 
They were only bound to give gratui- 
tously what happened to be there. There 
was no connection between their water 
services, no means of sustaining pressure 
or of concentrating the whole power of 
the water service of the Metropolis upon 
one spot. The Salvage Corps was an- 
other separate body under the orders of 
the Insurance Companies. It might be 
said this arrangement sounded anoma- 
lous, but it worked well. It was most 
creditable to the energy and zeal of 
those concerned that it worked at all. 
It would be well worth the while of any 
of their Lordships to visit the central 
office of the Fire Brigade. It was im- 
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possible to imagine a finer race of men, 
or a more intelligent system of disci- 
pline, and application of means to ends. 
But the system itself was bad, and did 
not work well when compared with those 
places where unity prevailed. In the 
evidence taken by the Committees of 
1846 and 1847, by the Committee of In- 
quiry of the Society of Arts, and by the 
Committee of the Corporation of Lon- 
don that visited Manchester, it was 
shown that there were in proportion 
three times more loss of life and pro- 
perty in London than in those towns 
where unity prevailed. In one, the rule 
was for the house to be burnt; in the 
other, only the room. Their Lordships 
would remember what a serious per- 
centage that was, when it was con- 
sidered how many more lives were lost, 
and how much more property was de- 
stroyed by fire than by any human 
violence or robbery. ‘This saving of 
life and property in the provincial towns 
was partly owing to concentration of 
management, partly to the constant 
supply of water, and the fact that 
hydrants were placed in all the mains, 
and in the houses themselves. ‘The con- 
clusions of the Select Committec were 12. 
But as six of them were either matters 
of detail or related to theatres, and had 
already been to some degree obeyed, he 
would only trouble their Lordships with 
the following six :— 


Supply and Fire Brigade. 


“That the statutory arrangements for the 
extinction of fires in the metropolis, whereby 
the Fire Brigade is administered by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, two separate police 
forces exist side by side, and the water supply is 
sectionally furnished by eight independent com- 
panies, are not such as to furnish adequate pro- 
tection to life and property, and contrast un- 
favourably with provincial systems, where the 
Fire Brigade, water supply, and police are 
under a single authority ; and that consolidation 
of management, so far as is practicable, is 
urgently required. 

“ ‘That the Fire Brigade should be transferred 
from the Metropolitan Board to the Commis- 
sioner of Police for the Metropolis, so however 
as to constitute a distinct branch to be placed 
under the immediate command of a separate as- 
sistant commissioner, and to be authorized to 
act within the city of London, as well as in the 
metropolis. 

‘«That the police stations and the fixed points 
should be used as Fire Brigade stations, or as 
places were small engines or other appliances 
should be deposited, and that all police con- 
stables, both of the metropolis and city, should 
be auxiliary to the Fire Brigade, but that, as 
now, each force should be empowered to act 
only within its own juristliction except on a 
special requisition. 
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“That hydrants should, without delay, be 
affixed to mains and service pipes wherever 
there is a constant supply, and should follow 
the extension of such supply. 

“That the water systems now belonging to 
the various companies should be consolidated in 
the hands of a public authority, which, in deal- 
ing with the questions of constant supply, pres- 
sure, and pipage, should be bound to have re- 
gard not only to the convenience of consumers, 
but also to the requirements for the extinction 
of fire. 

“ That effect should be given by the Legisla- 
ture to these recommendations.”’ 


With regard to the amalgamation of the 
Fire Brigade with the police, the Com- 
mittee came to the same opinion after 
hearing conflicting evidence as previous 
Committees had done. The d priori 
reasons were conclusive. By the unity 
of authority over the police force and 
the water supply, you savedtime. Time 
was the one important thing in extin- 
guishing a fire. It was Mr. Braidwood’s 
maxim that it was upon the first five 
minutes that the matter depended. In 
the theatrical evidence, it was stated that 
the best fire-engine in a theatre was the 
carpenter’s cap—a saying which aptly 
illustrated how infinitesimal the effort 
required at first was compared with the 
power necessary when a fire has got 
ahead. The fireman could only come 
when he was summoned. The police- 
man was, comparatively speaking, every- 
where. One of the matters the most 
difficult to deal with were the inten- 
tional fires. The immediate presence of 
the policeman on the spot where the fire 
began would allow of proofs of design 
being obvious, which would be other- 
wise obliterated by the progress of the 
flames. Mr. Chadwick, who had given 
such invaluable attention to this subject, 
had written powerfully in support of the 
theory that it was wise to increase, as 
much as possible, those attributes of the 
policeman which werealtogether popular, 
and made him a persona grata to the 
people. He knew of no country where 
the police, from the services which they 
had rendered, were looked upon with so 
much favour as in this country. The 
strength they derived from the moral 
co-operation of the population could not 
be over-estimated. It was wise to en- 
courage this feeling in every way. As 
to an amalgamated system of water 
supply which would enable a non-inter- 
mittent flow of water to the whole area 
of the Metropolis, its advantages for the 
protection of life and property against 
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fire, and in favour of public health, 
were self-evident ; and when it had been 
proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee of 1876-7—and, indeed, of all 
the other Committees and Commissions 
—that this could be done with dimi- 
nished expenditure, with less waste of 
water, and with a cutting-off of the most 
unwholesome sources of supply, it seemed 
incredible that there should be delay in 
carrying out such urgent work. He 
could not deny that the economy of 
money and of water, and the possibility 
of a constant supply of water, had been 
questioned. He might, if he chose, give 
their Lordships all the proofs and calcu- 
lations from the volumes before him 
that this economy and this constant 
supply could be obtained; but he asked 
their Lordships to take it, not from an 
individual like himself, but from the 
Reports of the various inquiring bodies, 
that such was the case. The last con- 
clusion of the Committee of 1876-7 was 
that effect should be given by the Legis- 
lature tothe recommendations of the 
Committee, a conclusion proposed by 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, not in his 
individual capacity, but as Representa- 
tive of the Home Office. It was unani- 
mously adopted by the Committee. 
When, therefore, he gave Notice of his 
Motion of that day, he had every reason 
to hope for a favourable reply from Her 
Majesty’s Government; but since that 
time an important deputation from the 
London Vestries had waited upon the 
Secretary of State (Mr. Cross) to repre- 
sent the great and increasing grievance 
to the ratepayers of the Metropolis under 
the present system, and to urge the eon- 
solidation of the eight Companies, with 
a view to an economy of money and an 
adequate supply of good water. Mr. 
Cross was reported to have announced 
that, with regard to dealing with such 
legal powers as the Companies possessed, 
Parliament never interfered, excepting 
to carry out any arrangement that 
might have been made, and, apparently, 
left the responsibility on the Vestries of 
making such an arrangement. That 
gave him (Earl Granville) some anxiety 
as to the answer of the noble Earl (Earl 
Beauchamp) who represented the De- 
partment. It was impossible that the 
noble Earl should, on behalf of the 
Home Office, impugn on their merits 
the value of the recommendations of the 
Committee, which, in the circumstances 
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he (Earl Granville) had stated, must be 
considered as the opinion of the Office 
on the abstract merits of the question. 
But if the noble Earl urged delay, he 
(Earl Granville) could only say there 
was every possible objection to it. If, 
as was the opinion of the Committee, 
the London system entailed three times 
greater sacrifice of life and property than 
those systems where unity prevailed, 
the necessity for immediate action was 
overwhelming. Besides, every year’s 
delay added enormously to the pecu- 
niary difficulty of an arrangement with 
the vested interests of the Companies. 
Every year would add something like 
£1,750,000 to the sum which had to be 
paid. It was out of the question that 
the Vestries, who had nothing to do 
with the police, who had no special 
knowledge on the matter, or skilled 
officers to advise them, and who were 
generally engaged in business affairs, 
should have the task of settling the 
terms and mode of purchasing the means 
of supplying water to the Metropolis. 
The noble Dukethe Lord President of the 
Council (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) and his Commission reported 
that— 


‘Such technical details could only be carried 
out by competent professional skill, and that 
this must be carefully determined under the 
guidance of the experience gained in the process 
of the change.” 


The Metropolitan Water 


The Metropolitan Board failed to treat 
with the Water Companies, who declined 
to negotiate with them, and had twice 
been discouraged by the Government 
from doing so. The privileges and 
powers of the Companies had been con- 
firmed under the sanction of the Go- 
vernment. They were exercised under 
the supervision of Government Depart- 
ments and Government officers, of a 
Government Auditor, and a Goverrment 
Surveyor, formerly under the Board of 
Trade, now under the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It was the practice of the 
Government to give its assistance in this 
matter. To take one instance, there was 
the Commission for the consolidation of 
roads of upwards of 100 parishes, under 
a Royal Commission or Road Trust, 
which worked remarkably well. He 
doubted whether there would bo any 
insuperable difficulties in coming to a 
speedy arrangement with the Water 
Companies. Compulsory powers to deal 
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with vested interest on behalf of lifo, 
property, and the public health of tho 
Metropolis were clearly as justifiable as 
those for improving the railway commu- 
nications of the country. In both cases 
there must be no confiscation. There 
must, on the contrary, be liberal com- 
pensation. The difficulty of coming to 
an agreement ought to be much dimi- 
nished—first, by the fact that the share- 
holders did not now profit at all in pro- 
portion to the increasing rates to which 
the consumers of water were subject; 
and, second, that Parliament had in 
numerous instances settled the prin- 
ciples on which such compensation 
should be given—namely, 25 years’ 
purchase of the highest net dividend, 
with an allowance for compulsory pur- 
chase; and also, on arbitration, an 
allowance for prospective advantages. 
If his noble Relative, in his answer, 
threw more or less cold water upon him, 
such as was supplied now by some of 
the London Companies ; if he declined, 
on the part of the Home Office, to take 
any initiative on such a pressing and 
urgent question—he must appeal te 
Ceesar—to the noble Earl at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield); but he was afraid that 
Caosar had just left the House. Not 
many years ago, the noble Earl publicly 
begged the civil engineers to direct their 
attention to the improvement of the pub- 
lic health, and he suggested as a subject 
most worthy of their consideration the 
supply of water to London. He was 
told the noble Earl also encouraged 
Colonel Beresford to propose a Bill for 
the purpose even before the Select Com- 
mittee had sat, and he knew that it was 
a proud boast of the noble Earl at the 
commencement of his Administration 
that the public health would be the 
principal care of his Government. He 
did not think there could be a better 
way of redeeming such a pledge than by 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Committee, which dealt with a matter 
of great urgency as regarded life, pro- 
perty, and public health. In conclusion, 
the noble Karl moved for the production 
of Papers relating to the subject. 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Correspondence between the 
Society of Arts and the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department respecting the Water 
a of the Metropolis.” —(Zhe Earl Gran- 
ville. 
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Eart BEAUCHAMP said, there was 
no doubt, as the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) had said, that the Prime Minister 
had always taken a great interest in 
questions relating to the public health, 
and he was duly impressed with the im- 
portance of the question now before 
their Lordships. It was impossible, 
however, to promise immediate redress 
of the grievances which the noble Earl 
had set forth in his speech. It was true 
the Committee to which the noble Earl 
had called attention was presided over 
by Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ; but 
when propositions which appeared most 
desirable in the abstract came to be put 
into operation, other considerations had 
to be taken into account. The manage- 
ment of the administration of fires was 
a question full of difficulty. Since the 
Fire Brigade was constituted and placed 
under the control of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the statistics showed 
the progress it had made. In 1866 
there were 1,388 fires, and in 1875 
there were 1,529; but in 1866, out of 
the 1,338 fires, 326 were of a serious 
character, and 1,012 were slight. That 
was the state of matters before the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works took charge. 
In 1875, out of 1,529, 163 were fires 
of a serious character, and 1,366 were 
slight. It would, therefore, be seen 
that in the 10 years the proportion of 
serious fires had fallen from 25 per cent 
to 11 per cent, showing that a more 
efficient system had been brought into 
operation, by which fires were sooner 
detected and their mischief more tho- 
roughly mitigated; and there was no 
reason to suppose that the progress made 
in those years had come to a conclusion. 
When it was asked that the Fire Bri- 
gade should be placed under the police, 
it must be remembered that there were 
two police forces in the Metropolis—that 
under the City of London, and that un- 
der the Secretary of State. The City of 
London had always been jealous of in- 
terference with its police, and the time 
had not been arrived at for subordinating 
their police to the Secretary of State. 
Unless, therefore, it could be shown 
that the present arrangement was incom- 
patible with the public welfare, the City 
of London police should not be lightly 
interfered with. It had also been re- 
commended that a second body should 
be created, and subordinated to the 
Commissioner of Police. It must be 
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evident that if it was possible for the 
police to afford greater facilities than 
they did at the present time, they must 
have a separate organization and sepa- 
rate training for those who were really 
to cope with difficulties arising at fires. 
But he did not see what advantage was 
to be gained from this récommendation. 
The amalgamation of the Water Com- 
panies was a very large question. It 
had been certainly estimated that the 
sum of £20,000,000 would be required 
to buy up the rights of the Companies. 
That made the money question a very 
serious one. He might remind the 
noble Earl that besides the great ques- 
tion of capital, the Committee had re- 
commended that there should be a con- 
stant supply throughout the day, and 
that, it had been estimated, would cost 
not less than £250,000. No doubt it 
was possible to frame a measure which 
would satisfy the Companies; but whe- 
ther a measure which would satisfy the 
Companies would satisfy the Metropolis 
was a different question. The progress 
of Business in the House of Commons 
during the last two or three years had 
not been such as to make it very desir- 
able to introduce measures without a 
reasonable prospect of carrying them, 
and he was sure that such a measure 
as this would undergo a severe and 
searching examination. But that was 
not a matter which should deter the 
Government from dealing with the 
question. No doubt, when the time 
arrived for dealing with the subject, the 
Report of the Committee, to which refer- 
ence had been made, would form the 
basis of legislation; but the question 
was one of such a grave and important 
character, that it would be rash for the 
Government to take it up unless they 
saw their way to carry it to a successful 
and a speedy conclusion. No one could 
be more sensible than himself (Earl 
Beauchamp) of the terrible consequences 
that would follow a conflagration in the 
densely-populated districts of the Me- 
tropolis where. so much wealth was 
stored, and he freely admitted that the 
noble Earl, with whose loss he fully 
sympathized, had done good service in 
bringing the subject before the House. 
Lorp ABERDARE said, that the noble 
Earl on his side of the House (Earl 
Granville) could not be congratulated 
on the effect of his speech, as it had failed 
to obtain from the Government any dis- 
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tinct pledge. No one expected that the 
Government would undertake immediate 
legislation ; but anything more hopeless 
than the views expressed by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Beauchamp) it was 
impossible to conceive; and he (Lord 
Aberdare) very much regretted the noble 
Earl had not held out some hope of a 
speedy termination to the state of affairs 
which had been complained of. The 
noble Earl could not pretend to say for 
a moment that by delay they would gain 
further information. Royal Commissions 
and Committees of both Houses had more 
than once insisted that, in order to insure 
the rapid extinction of fires and a con- 
stant supply of pure water to the Metro- 
polis, the Water Companies should be 
amalgamated. The Royal Commission of 
1869 laid it down in the clearest way that 
the control of the water supply of London 
should be intrusted to a responsible 
public body. The expediency of uniting 
the Water Companies under one control- 
ling head was amply demonstrated in 
the Report of that Commission, various 
reasons being given for the adoption of 
the course which was advocated. That 
course, the Commission stated, could 
alone effectually insure to the Metropolis 
a constant supply of water for domestic 
purposes as well as for the extinction of 
fires. Again, by its adoption the poor 
would be provided with proper water. 
An attempt, he might remind their 
Lordships, had been made by the late 
Government to secure this advantage 
for the poorer classes, and considerable 
pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the Companies by the Bill of 1871, which 
had, he was glad to say, resulted in 
some improvement. The advantage of a 
constant water supply was, however, by 
no means universally enjoyed by the 
poor. Some of the Companies had 
exerted themselves; but there remained 
one which had done nothing at all, and 
two which had done very little. The 
Commission to which he had referred 
also enumerated among the advantages 
of the system which they proposed for 
adoption that it would’ result in uni- 
formity of management, and in improve- 
ment in the quality of the water sup- 
plied. It would, he thought, be allowed 
that the places in which a fire would be 
most likely to spread were just those 
where it would be most difficult to pro- 
cure an adequate supply of water under 
the existing system. They had it on 


Lord Aberdare 
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high authority that they could not 
make satisfactory arrangements for the 
extinction of fire if they had not a con- 
stant water supply at their command. 
He regretted, however, to say that the 
Government had taken no step towards 
giving effect to there commendations con- 
tained in the Report. The Metropolis 
and its suburbs contained a population 
exceeding that of Scotland, and yet they 
were behind one of the chief cities of 
Scotland as regarded the means of ex- 
tinguishing fire. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that it was 
unfair in noble Lords to complain of 
the Government for not promising legis- 
lation on this subject at a fixed time, 
when those who complained were con- 
tinually striving to expel them from 
office. The Government did not pro- 
mise, but had often carried measures 
which their opponents had failed to 
make practical. The noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) had alluded to the importance 
of an early extinction of fires. He 
(Lord Denman) wished that in every 
house there were a small portable gas 
or steam apparatus, which at an early 
stage of a tire might subdue it. He 
believed that the Government wonld 
effectually deal with the important ques- 
tion before their Lordships; but they 
could not be expected to do so in the 
present state of Public Business during 
the present Session. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the question now under considera- 
tion had been before the public for the 
last 30 years. It was quite time that it 
was settled. The present water supply 
of the Metropolis was perfectly shame- 
ful. There were some districts of Lon- 
don in which the houses were of such a 
construction, that if a fire broke out 
it would be like the Great Fire of Lon- 
don in the extent of its devastation. He 
spoke feelingly on this subject, having, 
more than 30 years ago, been Chairman 
of the Board of Health which proposed 
a scheme for the remedying of the evil. 
That it was an efficient remedy was 
proved by the fact that the Water Com- 
panies rose as one man against it. One 
of the results was that the Board was 
dissolved with a large amount of con- 
tempt, and ceased to exist. The evil, 
however, went on. Government after 
Government had had the question be- ° 
fore them, but nothing had been done. 
During the course of his investigations 
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in the East of London, at,the period to; Tue ,Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
which, he referred, he found men drink- |GORDON said, that one would think, 
ing the most detestable beer, and he from a remark of the noble Earl who 
asked them why. they, did so? and they | had just addressed their Lordships (Earl 
replied to the effect that the beer was Fortescue), that it was the easiest thing 
bad, but the water was, worse. Bodies in the world to supply the Metropolis 
created by Act of Parliament should be | with water; but the noble Earl had not 
taught that there was a body superior to | suggested how it was to be done. The 
them; and hecould not tooearnestly press Commission over which he had presided 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the ne- | was appointed to inquire into the feasi- 
cessity of dealing, and that promptly, with bility of two schemes proposed by Mr. 
a matter which seriously affected .the | Bateman and Mr. Hassard, one for 
morals, the health, and the happiness of | bringing water from Wales, and the 
many thousands of their fellow-subjects. | other from Cumberland. The Commis- 
Kart FORTESCUE said, that he, | sion sat for a considerable time, took a 
also, had tasted some of the water, sup- | great deal of evidence, and spared no 
plied at the East End of London, and | pains.in coming to the conclusions which 
had found it to be very bad, THe wished | they embodied in their Report. Having 
to enforce upon Her Majesty’s Govern- | had an opportunity of reflecting on those 
ment the urgent importance of taking | conclusions, he saw no reason for differ- 
the question into their consideration, |ing from them. The matter was one of 
In the year 1852 the property of the| great difficulty, and required careful 
Water Companies was valued at some- | consideration before any practical con- 
thing like £8,000,000 sterling ;_ now, | clusion could be arrived at. It had been 
however, the valuation was £26,000,000. said that, for the sake of the morals, 
Some of those Companies were extend- | health, and cleanliness of the people, 
ing their works, to supply an increased | the Government should at once bring in 
population, and did so very willingly.|a measure to carry out the object de- 
‘* Coming events cast their shadows be- | sired; but the question was, how were 
fore,’’? and the Water Companies knew | they to meet the difficulties with which 
that, at no distant day, that which was|the question was beset? That was the 
being done by great city after great city, | point on which information was wanted. 
and even by small town after small|{t had been suggested that the Water 
town—namely, the supply by the local | Companies should be purchased ; but the 
authority to them of water and gas— | question that had to be settled was, how 
would be done in this great Metropolis. | were those Companies to be purchased ? 
Delay would only make the terms more | With a view to these undertakings being 
onerous. The economies, however, of ; bought up, it would be necessary to 
consolidation. and the suppression. of create a body having the confidence of 
secretaries, solicitors, and other func- | the ratepayers, because the rates would 
tionaries of the Companies would be | have to be charged for the cost of such 
sufficient to pay the interest on the cost |a purchase. The difficulty of the ques- 
of securing an efficient and constant | tion would, doubtless, be admitted by the 
supply of water at high pressure. In, noble Lord opposite (Lord Aberdare), 
Manchester, when an alarm of fire was| who, though he was Home Secretary 
given, the mains being charged with ‘after the Report of the Commission was 
water at high pressure, the police had | made, shrank from taking any large 
nothing todo but to attach hose to a step for the creation of a body to provide 
stand-pipe and turn a stream of water | water for the whole of the Metropolis. 
ou the fire. He ventured to hope that| Lorp ABERDARE explained that he 
the Government would seriously enter- introduced a Bill, but it was found to be 
tain this question, being assured that | impossible to carry it in the Session. 
there was a large margin for economy) ‘ae Duxe or RICHMOND ayp 
and efficiency. We might have water; GORDON said, it was true that the 
less cold. in winter and less warm in | noble Lord did bring in a Bill which 
summer through being carried further | proposed to place the matter in the 
underground, out of the reach of the | hands of the Metropolitan Board ; but 
frost and of the sun; and, with these | he found the mode in which he proposed 
agreeable and convenient changes, we | to deal with the question was not prac- 
might have greater security to life and | ticable, and the subject so difficult, that 
property than at present. | he did not attempt to deal with it in any 
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future Session on a scale large enough Secretary was quite competent to create 
to meet the requirements of the case. ' such an authority. Whatever Board of 
With regard to the police, consisting of Management might be elected, it would 
City police and Metropolitan police, , certainly not possess the confidence of 
were these bodies to be united for the | the ratepayers in a less degree than did 
purpose of carrying out the provisions | the present Water Companies. The pro- 
of the watersupply? Again, how could ! perty of the Companies could, of course, 
only be acquired by means of a compul- 
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they form the City of London and other 


parts of the Metropolis into one body, 
in order to buy up all the Water Com- 
panies? These were some of the diffi- 
eult questions which had to be con- 
sidered. One of the reasons which 
induced him todissent from the proposals 
of the gentlemen whose schemes were 
laid before the Commission to which he 
had referred, was that he did not think 
it advisable to supply London from one 
source only. This matter had engaged 
the constant attention of the Home Se- 
cretary (Mr. Assheton Cross), who, re- 
garding it as one of immense importance, 
would be the first to do something, if he 
saw his way, to introduce a satisfactory 
measure, giving an efficient supply of 
water. The steps which his right hon. 
Friend had taken in dealing with the 
Artizans’ Dwellings, and other questions 
of that kind, at all events showed that 
he was keenly alive to the wants of the 
poorer classes. It was because his right 
hon. Friend saw the enormous difficul- 
ties which surrounded the question that 
he did not feel able to bring in a satis- 
factory measure; but, at the same time, 
it was a question which was now under 
his consideration. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis would 
derive but small consolation from what 
had been said on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and more water had been poured 
down the back of the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) than he could get at his 
house when he wanted it. He (the 


' never have intended to allow. 
; present Motion could lead to nothing, 


|sory Act. Any voluntary arrangement 
| that might be proposed by the district 
Boards of the Metropolis would have no 
effect but to enhance the value of the 
Companies’ shares. There were many 
reasons why the water supply of the 
Metropolis should be in the hands of a 
single body; but it would probably 
suffice to mention two. These were, 
first, that the present supply of water 
was inadequate, and that it would be 
necessary to supplement it at no distant 
time—a duty which they would surely 
never intrust to the present Companies ; 
and, second, that the Companies seemed 
to have the power of doubling or 
trebling their rates without conferring 
any corresponding benefit upon the 
ratepayers. Four or five years ago, 
when the present Metropolitan Valua- 
tion Act was coming into force, he fore- 
saw that the Companies might raise their 
charges in consequence of it; but the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon) said it was not the 
intention of the Government to confer 
upon them any additional rating powers. 
Nevertheless, legally or illegally, the 
Companies did raise their charges on 
that occasion all over the Metropolis, 
without the slightest benefit resulting 
to the consumers ; and he had received 
hundreds of letters asking him to do 
his best to prevent the recurrence of such 
an anomaly, which Parliament could 
As the 





Earl of Camperdown) admitted that the | he reserved to himself the right of pro- 


question was not an easy one to deal 


posing a Resolution on this subject on 


with ; but Governments had solved | some future day. 


greater difficulties than the purchase of 
the undertakings of a few Water Com- 
panies. It was quite as difficult to 


acquire the Telegraph Companies; but | 


that was successfully achieved. Every- 
one would admit that this was not a 
Party question, and that the common 
object was to get as good, efficient, and 
cheap water supply as possible for the 
Metropolis. Of course, it would be ne- 
cessary to have a central authority 
which would command the confidence of 
the ratepayers, and surely the Home 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


| Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS 
{ Nos. 95 anp 96.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp WAVENEY, who had upon the 
Paper a Notice of Motion— 
“To call attention to the Standing Orders 


| of the House of Lords, and tomove Amendments 
| in Nos. 95 and 96,” 


'rose for the purpose of addressing the 
| House, when—— 
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toa point of Order. 
would remember that the other night/a 
discussion took place with reference to 
the, powers, and the exercise of the 
powers, of the noble Earl the Chairman 
of Committees (the Earl of Redesdale), 
and before the Motion of the noble 
Lord (Lord Waveney) was proceeded 
with, he (the Earl of Camperdown) de- 
sired to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Mover to make some change 
in the position of Chairman of Com- 
mittees? If so, would it not be more 
convenient, and more in accordance with 
the practice of their Lordships’ House, 
for the proposed Amendments to be laid 
on the Table? He thought that the 
noble Lord (Lord Waveney) was out of 
Order in bringing forward a Notice so 
worded as the one which he had placed 
upon the Paper. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
would be more convenient, and certainly 
more in accordance with the present 
practice observed in that House, for the 
noble Lord (Lord Waveney) to have 
given Notice of what the Amendments 
were which he intended to propose. As 
it was, the words placed upon the Paper 
by the noble Lord afforded no indication 
of the nature of those Amendments ; 
and therefore the House, in accordance 
with its practice, would have to abstain 
from discussing a subject of which no 
Notice had been given. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, that, under 
these circumstances, he would merely 
call attention to the subject to which 
his Motion referred. He would like to 
know, however, whether it was the 
practice of their Lordships’ House to 
impose silence on a Member when rising 
to call attention to inconveniences which 
arose from non-observance of Standing 
Orders ? 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that a discussion which 
could have no practical effect would be 
unsatisfactory. If the noble Lord in- 
tended to propose a remedy for any 
present inconveniences, it would be well 
for him to bring forward a Notice of 
Motion indicating the nature of the pro- 
posed remedies. If that were done, 


there would be one instead of two dis- 
cussions on the subject. The noble Lord 
would certainly not be in Order in 
going into the second part of his Mo- 
tion without first informing the House, 
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Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN rose ! 
Their Lordships | 
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so as to give noble Lords time to con- 
sider the question what his Amend- 
meuts were to be. ; 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he felt bound 
at least to call attention to the subject. 
‘The Standing Orders of the House of 
Lords had produced a result which could 
not be viewed with satisfaction, pro- 
ducing, as it did, a very great deal of 
distrust in the public mind in the ma- 
nagement of the Public Business of the 
House by the Chairman of Committees 
(the Earl of Redesdale). He (Lord 
Waveney) was not one of those who 
adopted opinions put forward byirrespon- 
sible writers in the newspapers, though 
he was glad to get information from all 
sources, and he had made the subject- 
matter of his Motion a matter of dis- 
cussion by men competent to form 
opinions on it. He cheerfully acknow- 
ledged the great services which the 
noble Earl had rendered ; but there was 
abundance of evidence to prove that the 
Standing Orders, by authorizing certain 
action on the part of the noble Earl, had 
done a good deal towards creating in- 
convenience and discontent. He thought 


that Standing Orders should be clear 


and distinct, and in agreement with 
themselves; but he found that they were 
not clear and distinct, and that the 
Standing Orders of the two branches of 
the Legislature were not in harmony. 
In this Chamber it was the practice of 
the Chairman of Committees to act in 
certain cases as the noble Earl had 
acted, and convert an unopposed into an 
opposed Bill, without first referring the 
matter to a Select Committee, as was 
the practice in the other branch of the 
Legislature. The Chairman of Com- 
mittees in their Lordships’ House, there- 
fore, in certain cases, by the exerise of 
his power of reception, became the sole 
judge and arbiter of a Bill which he 
ordered to be transferred from the un- 
opposed to the opposed class. It was 
not the noble Eari who was in fault tor 
this state of things; it was the Stand- 
ing Order in the tirst place, and their 
Lordships in the second, who had 
allowed the practice to go on uninter- 
ruptedly. The Standing Orders of the 
two branches of the Legislature were 
not harmonious, as he had shown; for 
in the lower House, under similar cir- 
cumstances, although the Chairman of 
Committees might transfer a Lill, his 
rejection of it would nut be conclusive 
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until it had been referred to a Select 
Committee. Since the decision of their 
Lordships was pronounced a short time 
ago upon a Railway Bill, which decision 
was supported with some doubt by Her 
Majesty’s Prime Minister, and sup- 
ported on the Opposition side, no doubt, 
by the noble Earl whom they were all 
proud to acknowledge as Leader (Earl 
Granville)—since that decision he had 
been in Ireland, and in that particular 
part where the difficulty, in consequence 
of their Lordships’ action, had been felt. 
What had he learned there? He had 
heard very strong objections raised to 
that mode of dealing with the Business 
which was principally affected on that 
occasion, and very much intensified the 
desire, which was widely felt, for what 
was called Home Rule. Even in Ulster, 
where order, peace, and regularity were 
prized above all things, he had heard it 
said, by men of mark and position, that 
if any one thing more than another could 
create such a feeling, it was the course 
which had been taken by their Lord- 
ships on that occasion. He considered 
it his duty to make these remarks; but 
for the present he should leave the 
Standing Orders to themselves, with the 
intention, however, next Session, of pro- 
posing some Amendment in them. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, as 
this matter concerned the office of his 
noble Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees (the Earl of Redesdale), it might 
be more convenient that he should make 
a few observations. He had taken the 
liberty of pointing out to the noble Lord 
(Lord Waveney) that he had not, as a 
matter of form, given any Notice of any 
alteration which he proposed to make in 
the Standing Orders, and that it would 
be more convenient to follow up any 
observations he might have to make by 
some specific proposition, pointing out 
the alterations he proposed to effect in 
the Standing Orders. He must, how- 
ever, observe that the noble Lord was 
not only irregular in not giving Notice 
of what his Amendments were to be, 
but he was irregular in calling attention 
to the Standing Orders without some 
spxcitic Notice to the House. No doubt 
their Lordships were in the habit of ex- 
tending their indulgence to noble Lords 
in calling attention to a subject without 
some specific Motion; but that was by 
indulgence, and contrary to the Stand- 
ing Orders which the noble Lord had in- 


Lord Waveney 
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voked, Having said so much, he wished 
to add a very few words as to the view 
which the noble Lord had taken on this 
subject. He said he would be prepared 
at a future period to propose an Amend- 
ment in the Standing Orders; but he 
(the Lord Chancellor) hoped, before 
doing so, he would take care to make 
himself better acquainted with the course 
and character of the procedure of the 
House. He(the Lord Chancellor) could 
not be suspected of speaking of the de- 
cision in a particular case, for it would 
be recollected that he had disagreed with 
his noble Friend with regard to the de- 
cision on that particular Bill. But, 
speaking of the practice of the House, 
it was not correct to say that they re- 
ferred unopposed Bills to the arbitrium 
of his noble Friend at the Table. The 
noble Lord was under an entire misap- 
prehension on that point. There was no 
such practice. What was done occurred 
every day. An unopposed Bill was 
‘committed to the consideration of the 
Chairman of Committees and such Lords 
as think fit to attend.” That was the 
practice of the House. The noble Lord 
himself was at perfect liberty to attend 
any Committee on any unopposed Bill ; 
and if he could procure the attendance 
of any other Peer he might outvote the 
Chairman of Committees. The House, 
no doubt, left the decision on unopposed 
Bills very much to his noble Friend, be- 
cause they felt it could not be in better 
hands; but if any noble Lord: took a 
different view, he might get a friend to 
attend the Committee and overthrow his 
decision. ‘The noble Lord said the Stand- 
ing Orders in their Lordships’ House 
were entirely different in regard to un- 
opposed Bills from those of the other 
House of Parliament, | That was not so. 
The Standing Orders said— 

“The Chairman of Committees may, if he 
think fit, report to the House his opinion that 
any unopposed Bill on which he shall sit as 
Chairman shall be proceeded with as an op- 
posed Bill.’’ 

No doubt he had that option, and the 
noble. Lord complained that it. was 
optional ; did he wish that the Chair- 
man should so report if he did not think 
fit? It was in the option of the Chair- 
man of Committees to report that it 
should be proceeded with as an opposed 
Bill, and then, of course, it would, be 
réferred to a Committee of five. In the 
other House the Standing Order was 

















precisely similar, substituting only the | 
Chairman of Ways and Means for the | 
Chairman of Committees; and if the 
noble Lord proposed any Amendment in 
the Standing Orders of their Lordships’ 
House in that respect, he would only 
introduce confusion where harmony at 
present prevailed. He was glad of the 
opportunity of correcting the misappre- 
hension of the noble Lord that there 
was some Standing Order in that House 
which, contrary to the whole practice of 
Parliament, gave an absolute control 
and decision on any unopposed Bill to 
his noble Friend at the Table. The 
Rule of the House in regard to un- 
opposed Bills was this—the Chairman 
of Committees was Chairman of the 
Committee, but the Committee might 
consist of as many Lords as chose to 
attend. 

Lorp WAVENEY made some remark 
which was inaudible. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE: The 
noble Lord does not appear to know 
what an unopposed Bill is. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (IRELAND) 
BILL—(No. 80.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that if passed it 
would bring the revision of the Irish 
Statutes down to the time of the Union. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* (accord- 
ing to Order), and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Monday next, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 28rd May, 1879. 


MINUTES.] —Serect Commirree — Report — 
Parliamentary Reporting [No. 203}. 
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Private Britis (by Order)—-Third Reading — 
South London Tramways*; Thames River 
(Prevention of Floods), and passed. 
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Puntic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—East 
India (Loan). 

Resolution [May 22} reported — Great Seal 
[Salary] *. 

Ordered—-First Reading—Barristers (Ireland) * 
[194]; Registration of Parliamentary Voters 
(Ireland) * [195]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Cashel, 
&e.) * [141]; Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Down- 
patrick) * [140]; Common Law Procedure 
and Judicature Acts Amendment [181]. 

Committee—Report—Costs Taxation (House of 
Commons) [190]. 

Third Reading—Summary Jurisdiction * [169] ; 
Local Government (Poor Law) Provisional 
Orders * [155]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Axminster Union, &c.)* [154]; 
Local Government (Highways) Provisional Or- 
ders (Buckingham, &c.) * [161]; Trustee Acts 
Consolidation and Amendment * [106], and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF 
FLOODS) BILL. 


THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a third 
time.””—( Sir James MU‘ Garel-Hogg.) 


CotonEL BERESFORD said, he wished 
to make a few remarks before the Bill 
passed, in order to point out the unjust 
mode in which many persons would be 
affected by the measure. He believed 
there was not an instance in the records 
of the Statutes passed by the House 
of the riparian owners being saddled 
with the expense of works necessary 
to prevent. floods. Even the Bill just 
introduced by the Government — the 
Rivers Conservancy Bill—went upon 
the old lines; but the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, in the present Bill, 
desired to take that part of the Thames 
which passed through the Metropolis 
out of the hands of the Conservancy 
Board. For his own part, he failed to 
see why the Committee upon this Bill 
should have reported in favour of the 
riparian owners, being differently dealt 
with under this Bill from riparian 
owners in other localities. They must 
have known then that in the Metro- 
polis the riparian owners were al- 
ready mulcted in very large general 
rates. As a riparian owner hiniself, 
he contributed largely towards the 


| funds of the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works, and he thought it unfair that 
he should be saddled with additional 
expense by the present Bill. He wished 
to remind the House that in 1877 a 
Committee sat on a Bill similar to the 
present, and by a decided majority—he 
believed by 4 to 2—they threw out the 
measure. Last year the hon. and gal- 
lant Member the Chairman of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) made several efforts to 
bring in a Bill. He failed; and now 
what was it that he did ? 

Mr. SPEAKER wished to point out 
to the hon. and gallant Member that if 
he had any opposition to offer to the 
Bill the Motion for the third reading 
must be deferred. 

CotonEL BERESFORD said, it would 
be useless for him to oppose the third 
reading, and he was not going to do so; 
but he wished simply to explain to the 
House the reasons which had induced 
him to resist its progress. He was of 
vypinion that it involved unjust legisla- 
tion, and he looked upon it as having 
been introduced by an irresponsible 


Board. 
Motion agreed to. 


(Prince of Wales’s Consent, as Duke 
of Cornwall, signified.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) ACT — 
LOANS FOR PAVING WORKS IN 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that in reference to an applica- 
tion for a loan, under the Public Health 
Act, for paving works, the Local Go- 
vernment Board for Ireland have in- 
formed the Corporation of Dublin that, 
in the opinion of their law adviser, the 
Public Health (Ireland) Act does not 
empower the Board to recommend such 
loans, and that the Solicitor General 
has advised the Corporation to the like 
effect; whether such loans are not 
commonly granted to urban authorities 
in England under the Public Health 
Act (England); and, whether he will 
include in the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act Amendment Bill, now before Par- 
liament, clauses to remove the disability 


{COMMONS} 





Fund.— Question. 


under which sanitary authorities in 
Ireland suffer, and afford to them ad- 
vantages equal to those prevailing in 
England ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, with refer- 
ence to the latter part of the Question, 
I see no occasion for referring this short 
measure—the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act Amendment Bill—to a Select Com- 
mittee. It deals only with a very small 
branch of the question, and is to repair 
certain omissions in the general Act. I 
will, however, make further application 
to the Treasury, with whom the ques- 
tion properly rests, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether there is any objection to 
extending the particular provisions re- 
ferred to in the English Act to Ireland. 
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ARMY—THE WARRANT OF AUGUST 
13, 1877—-SUPERSESSION OF GENERAL 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 

CotoneL NORTH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is not under consideration to rectify 
the Warrant of 14th of August 1877, by 
which certain British General Officers 
were superseded by Staff Corps Officers ; 
and, if he can state when this Warrant 
will be amended and the relative posi- 
tion of those officers adjusted ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the ques- 
tion of rectifying the Warrant referred 
to by the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
still under the consideration of the Se- 
cretary of State for India in Council. 
No time shall be lost in the matter; but 
it is impossible at present to say when a 
decision may be arrived at. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND —POWERS OF 
COMMISSIONERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether the 
Patriotic Fund Commissioners have ap- 
plied, since 1867, for any enlargement 
of their powers, in order to enable them 
to assist, out of any funds that may be 
placed at their disposal, the widows as 
well as the orphans of soldiers or sailors 
who may die in the service of their 
Country; and, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment propose to take any action 
in that direction ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, there have 
been some communications between the 
Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund 
and the Government with regard to this 
matter, but they are at present of an in- 
formal nature, and are-still under con- 
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sideration, and I am not yet able, there- 
fore, to say what action the Government 
will take. 


Royal Commission on 


MINE INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
taty of State forthe Home Department, 
When the Reports of the Inspectors of 
Mines are likely to be printed and placed 
in the hands of Members ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, they ought to be on the Table 
either that night or on Monday. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON ACCIDENTS 
IN MINES—EXCLUSION OF THE 
PRESS AND CONSTITUTION OF 
THE COMMISSION.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it be correct that the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the cause 
of accidents in mines and their preven- 
tion, is holding its sittings with closed 
doors, or at least the representatives of 
the press have been excluded ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
have received a letter from the Secretary 
of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the cause of accidents in 
mines and their prevention, stating that, 
in accordance with what they under- 
stood to be the practice, the Commis- 
sioners had not allowedrepresentatives of 
the Press to be present at their sittings. 
They have, however, gladly acceded to 
the request of the Miners’ National 
Union and the Miners’ Association of 
Great Britain that representatives of 
those respective bodies should attend the 
meeting. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it be correct, as stated in the 
‘Standard ”’ a few days ago, that repre- 
sentations had been made on behalf of the 
miners that they desired other persons 
appointed from important mining dis- 
tricts, who would more fully express 
and understand the wants of the mining 
population, considering that the demand 
for an inquiry had been chiefly urged by 
the workmen, and that a wish has been 
expressed that a number equal to that 
of the employers might be appointed 
on the Commission; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Government to give 
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effect to the representations that have 
been made to them on the subject? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, it is 
true that an application has been made, 
and I am glad of the opportunity of 
explaining that the application was made 
under a mistake. This is not an inquiry 
granted on account of anything which 
the workmen have asked for in connec- 
tion with the operation of the Mines 
Regulation Act. It is an inquiry in- 
stituted entirely through communications 
which have taken place between the 
Royal Society and myself upon questions 
of science ; and as to whether what has 
been found out scientifically might not 
be applied practically for the purpose of 
lessening loss of life in mines. It is a 
purely scientific investigation for a purely 
scientific object, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the working of the Mines 
Regulation Act. At first, I was anxious 
that the Royal Society should take up 
the inquiry entirely by themselves, and 
it was at their request alone that I added 
certain names, because they wanted men 
of more practical habits to join them in 
the inquiry; therefore, four of each were 
taken to form the Commission. The 
noble Lord the Member for Wigan (Lord 
Lindsay) was added afterwards, not as 
having relations with coal miners, but 
as one of the Vice Presidents of the Royal 
Society. If the miners will remember 
that these gentlemen are strictly confined 
by the Order of Reference to the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge to the saving 
of human life, I am sure they will be 
satisfied that they have made their ap- 
plication under a mistake. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked, Whether 
it was not a fact, within the right hon. 
Gentleman’s knowledge, that Inspectors 
had been examined on the working of 
the Mines Regulation Act as regarded 
the labour of children and other matters? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I have 
information that that is the opinion of 
workmen connected with the mines. The 
examination of Inspectors was, of course, 
a necessary thing, and the Commission 
could never come to a proper conclusion 
without it; but the Secretary and the 
Chairman have assured me that any 
questions which may have been put re- 
lating to what has taken place in mines 
were purely incidental to the main object 
of the inquiry—namely, the application 
of scientitic knowledge to the saving of 
human life. 


Accidents in Mines. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
LORD CHELMSFORD'’S DESPATCHES. 


QUESTION. 


Sr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
he proposes to lay upon the Table of the 
House, Copies of Lord Chelmsford’s 
Despatches of the 8th, 12th, 14th, and 
28th of February, the 2nd, 20th, and 
25th of March, and of the 5th (from 
Colonel Bellairs), 10th, and 14th April 
1879; and, whether, in future, by laying 
upon the Table of the House on the day 
they are published, pro forma, Copies of 
the ‘‘ London Gazette” containing De- 
spatches from the seat of war, he could 
arrange that Members might receive 
such supplements on the following morn- 
ing as a Parliamentary paper delivered 
from the Vote Office ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, the de- 
spatches referred to have all received 
the widest possible circulation through 
the morning papers on the morning 
following their publication in The Gazette, 
but they can be included in Correspon- 
dence about to be given. With regard 
to laying upon the Table of the House, 
pro forma, copies of Zhe Gazette on the 
day on which they are published, the 
objections wouid appear to be—1, that 
we should incur extra cost, amounting to 
£10 to £20 each issue ; 2, that we should 
add little or nothing to the publication 
of the news; 3, that either the same 
Papers would have to be printed twice 
over under different Parliamentary num- 
bers, or else gaps would have to be left 
in Blue Books which would, otherwise, 
contain a complete and connected narra- 
tive. I have, therefore, come to the 
conclusion that, unless there is a more 
general feeling than I am at present 
aware in favour of such a proposal, it 
would be unnecessary to alter the exist- 
ing practice. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, it 
was only by the despatches being laid 
on the Table that Parliament could have 
any official knowledge of them. 


IRISH PRISONS BOARD—INFIRMARY 
SURGEONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he is as 
yet in a position to state what course he 
intends to pursue with regard to the 
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Circular lately issued bythe Irish Prisons 

Board, dismissing the infirmary surgeons 

from their positions as prison sur- 
eons ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, as I said 
the other night, the Circular referred to 
was not intended to indicate that it is 
the intention of the Government to re- 
move the surgeons with a view to ap- 
pointing fresh persons in their places. 
it was issned merely with the object of 
making fresh appointments, and the in- 
tention certainly was to appoint to the 
new offices those who held the former 
ones. As, however, some difficulties of 
a legal character were found to exist, 
the matter has been referred to the Law 
Officers. 


“ GENERALSTATISTICAL ABSTRAOT ”— 
FOREIGN TARIFFS ON BRITISH PRO- 
DUCE.—QUESTIONS, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, When the 
Return showing the Foreign Tariffs on 
British Goods in 1860 as compared with 
the present year, which was presented 
some time ago, will be printed and de- 
livered to Members ? 

Viscounr SANDON: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman is under a slight mis- 
apprehension, for the Return was only 
presented on Tuesday last, it having 
turned out to be a very laborious busi- 
ness. I have given directions with re- 
spect to its being printed as quickly as 
possible, and I hope it will be in the 
hands of hon. Members at the beginning 
of next week. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Might I ask 
the noble Lord, whether it will be pos- 
sible to produce, at the same time, a 
similar Return with reference to the 
Colonies? 

Viscount SANDON : I shall be happy 
to make inquiries, so as, if possible, to 
secure the wish of the right hon. Gentle- 
man being complied with. It might, 
however, delay the presentation of the 
other Paper. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Although the 
Return was only formally presented a 
short time ago, it has been practi- 
cally ready for weeks, and it would 
be a pity that we should have to wait 
longer—— 

Viscount SANDON: Then I will 
endeavour to give _a subsidiary, Re- 
turn. 
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‘SOUTH AFRIGA—THE, ZULU WAR— 
RE-INFORCEMENTS FROM INDIA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true that 
an application has been made to the 
Indian Government for re-inforcements 
to be sent to South Africa, and that the 
application has been declined in conse- 
quence of the Government of India 
having expressed a desire to retain the 
extra forces which were detained in 
India on the outbreak of the Afghan 
War? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Iam not aware, 
Sir, of anything which can give the 
sligitest foundation for the report. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MONK asked, Whether it was 
proposed to ask for a Vote on Account for 
the Civil Service Estimates before Whit- 
suntide ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he was very sorry that he 
would be obliged to ask for another 
Vote on Account, but he could assure 
hon. Members that he disliked having 
to do so as much as they did. Votes 
would be taken for one month, with the 
exception of two or three instances, in 
which Votes for two months would be 
asked for. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know 
what Business it was intended to take 
on Monday ? 

Mr. DILLWYN also asked at what 
time on Tuesday it was proposed to 
make the Motion for the adjournment 
of the House for the Recess ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, we propose on Monday to 
take in Supply Classes 3 and 6 of the 
Revenue Votes; and also the Vote on 
Account to which my hon. Friend has 
just referred. As for the holidays, we 
propose to move the adjournment of the 
House at a Morning Sitting on Tuesday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—<—0o — 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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Indian Association. 






THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mx. O’DONNELL, in rising to cail 
attention to the reply of the Governor 
General of India to a deputation of the 
British Indian Association, which pe- 
titioned against the financial measures 
of the Government, and to the treatment 
of the Vernacular Press; also to the Ver- 
nacular Press of India, as instanced in 
thecase of the Nativejournal, the ‘‘Shome 
Prokash,” for adversecomments upon the 
Government policy in Afghanistan ; and 
to move— 

“That this House regrets that Lord Lytton 
and his advisers have shown such unwise disre- 
spect for the sentiments of a vast population, 
which is at the same time deprived of all con- 
stitutional representation, and subject to a harsh 
and grinding taxation of the most oppressive 
kind,’ 
said, that as the concluding clause of his 
Amendment implied a censure upon the 
Government, and as they had engaged 
to reduce their Expenditure in India, he 
would withdraw that portion of it. India, 
as hon. Members were aware, had not 
the advantage of Constitutional repre- 
sentation, and the Viceroy ought, there- 
fore, to be doubly careful so to answer 
deputations as not to discourage them 
from laying their complaints at the foot 
of the Throne. Now, the Association 
he had mentioned included the most re- 
spectable members of the mercantile 
community of Bengal, many of the largest 
landowners, and the most prominent 
Native members of the Indian Bar. Its 
distinguished loyalty had been com- 
mended by successive Governors General. 
Yet, he was sorry to say, the reply of 
Lord Lytton to the Memorial of that 
respectable Association conveyed censure 
in the most biting terms, and on more 
than one point seemed to impugn the 
veracity of the deputation. The Me- 
morial was a protest against the financial 
measures of the Government with regard 
to Afghanistan and the diminution of 
the cotton duties; and the Viceroy, in re- 
ply, made many injurious reflections on 
the personal character and status of 
the members of the deputation, even re- 
minding those of them who were rich 
that they owed their wealth to the action 
of the Government. The Viceroy was 
acting entirely on his own initiative, and 
by his own power without any active 
supportfrom his Council. He told the de- 
putation their statements were in noto- 
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rious opposition to the facts. When they , 
pointed to the heavy distress and recent | 
severe Famines, as an argument in sup- | 
port of their protest, the Viceroy ap- 
peared most injudiciously to imagine this 
reference was intended as an attack upon 
the Indian Government. The language | 
in which he rebuked the deputation was | 
most unbecoming in a Viceroy. Sneer | 
after sneer, and offence after offence, | 
were showered upon the heads of the | 
deputation. Another portion of his Re- | 
solution referred to the interference with | 
the Native Press of India. He referred | 


to what he called the hostility with which ! 
the present Administration of India re- | 
garded the expression of opinion amongst | 
the Natives of India. On the 18th of | 
March there appeared in the official | 
media of India a notice that the printer 
and publisher of a leading Native paper 
had been ordered to enter into a joint 
and special bond in the sum of 1,000 
rupees for having published on the 24th 
of February a letter containing remarks 
and suggestions which were likely to ex- 
cite disaffection to the Government and 
antipathy to the English race. On re- 
ferring to the letter he found that it was 
no more than acriticism—from the point 
of view of a hostile critic, doubtless—on 
the Government neglect of Indian feel- 
ing, and what, in the view of the writer, 
were the drawbacks of the Government 
policy in Afghanistan. Hardly were the 
printer and publisher of the paper pub- 
lished in the Vernacular ordered to enter 
into these penal bonds than the Deccan 
Star, another Native journal, but printed 
in English, published a translation of 
this identical letter without incurring 
any penalty. The pettiness, the absur- 
dity, the mischievousness, the foolish, 
hysterical, petty tyranny of a Government 
could hardly further go. If the Indian 
Government persisted in this course of 
conduct, they would establish an op- 
pressive and grinding tyranny equal to 
anything that existed in Russia. The 
distinctions drawn between Native 
newspapers printed in the Vernacular 
and papers printed in English were not 
only offensive in themselves, but tended 
to impress the Indian people with the 
notion that, as subjects of the Queen, 
they were denied the rights which were 
enjoyed by Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Irishmen residing in the same country. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Mr. O Donnell 
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Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN, in 
seconding the Motion, observed, that it 
was difficult to exaggerate the painful 


‘impression which had been produced in 
‘India by the answer of the Governor 

General to the deputation of the British 
Indian Association. The Motion had his 
entire sympathy; and if the hon. Mem- 
ber pressed it toa division, he should 
have his support. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘ this House regrets that Lord Lytton and his 
advisers have shown such unwise disrespect for 
the sentiments of a vast population, which is at 
the same time deprived of all constitutional re- 
presentation, and subject to a harsh and grind- 
ing taxation of the most oppressive kind.’’—(Mr. 
O Donnell,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
the House would regret that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
had felt it his duty to interpose in the 
middle of a very important debate on 
the finances of India the discussion of a 
question which, although it might be 
important, might, at any rate, have been 
deterred to a later day. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, at a single day’s Notice, and 
when hon. Members had not any official 
Papers before them to enable them to 
come to a proper conclusion on the sub- 
ject, had moved a Vote of Censure on the 
Governor General of India. It was, there- 
fore, his duty to the Governor General 
that he should say a few words in ex- 
planation. He might, however, state 
that he had no oflicial information on 
the two points towhich the hon. Member 
had referred, and only knew what he 
had been able to discover regarding them 
from the newspapers. With respect to 
the answer given by Lord Lytton to the 
deputation from the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, which presented a Memorial to 
him, any hon. Member who chose to 
refer to the newspapers could read that 
Memorial and form an opinion upon it 
himself; and he thought that anyone 
who read impartially the account given 
of the proceedings on that occasion 
would admit that the Memorial was 
not only full of grave misrepresentations, 
but also of imputations against the mo- 
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Viceroy, addressing the deputation in 
those circumstances, said— . 


“ You have attributed to the Government of 
{ndia views which it has publicly repudiated ; 
you have imputed to the Parliament of England 
and the Ministers of the Crown satisfied acquies- 
cence in a state of things which they have dis- 
tinctly condemned; and you have ignored the 
duty, at all times incumbent on Her Majesty’s 
Indian Administration, to act in honest accord- 
ance with the principles laid down for the 
guidance of its action by the authority from 
which its own is derived. As the Representative 
of the Sovereign of India, I regret that such 
language should have been held to me by the 
representatives of some of Her Majesty's most 
favoured Indian subjects; and as the responsible 


guardian of the general interests of the people | 


of India, I notice with disappointment and sur- 
prise that you, who represent to some extent the 
wealthiest class in India, while deprecating 
forms of taxation such as the Bengal Land 
Cesses, which fall mainly on your own class, 
have not shrunk from advocating and urging on 
my adoption other forms of taxation which fall 
almost exclusively on the great body of the poor.”’ 


That was a perfectly accurate and just 
statement of what had been put before 
Lord Lytton. 
nacular Press, he did not understand the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan to deny 
that what the Government of India had 
done was entirely legal. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed rather to condemn the policy 
of the Vernacular Press Act. That was 
a question on which there was con- 
siderable discussion in the House last 
year. The Act was now in force, and 
under it proceedings were taken against 
the newspaper to which the hon. Member 
had alluded. The hon. Member had 
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| measure suffice to suppress the mischief against 
| which it is aimed, and that the actual enforce- 
ment of its provisions would be a thing of very 
rare occurrence. As a matter of fact, seditious 
and disloyal writing—writing calculated to in- 
flame the minds of the masses and to bring the 
Government into contempt—has been entirely 
stopped. At the same time, there has been no 
interference with the legitimate expression of 
opinion. ‘The liberty of the Press has not been 
in any way restricted.” 
The only case in which the Act had been 
put in force was that to which the hon, 
| Member referred. He had made these 
| remarks solely in justice to the Viceroy, 
' 
i who had been attacked at a moment’s 
! . 

notice, and he hoped that the House 


Trust Property. 





| would now pass to the important Busi- 
ness which stood before it. 
| Mr. O’DONNELL wished to remind 
| the House that the subject-matter of his 
| Motion was a month ago placed on the 
| Paper anent the Motion for going into 
| Committee of Supply, and to explain 
| that he had merely changed its position, 
'as a matter of convenience, from Com- 

mittee of Supply generally to Committee 
| of Supply on a subject to which the Re- 

solution was germane. 

Question put. 
| The House divtded:—Ayes 215; Noes 
| 36: Majority 179.—(Div. List, No. 109.) 
| Main Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. 
| Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
| 
| THE NETTERVILLE TRUST PROPERTY 
—THE LOUTH INSTITUTION. 

| OBSERVATIONS. 
| Mr. KIRK, in rising to call attention 








omitted, in giving his quotations from | , . 3 we 
the article which appeared in that news- | to the way in which the Netterville 
paper, the most offensive passage, and | Trust property had been managed for 
the one which brought it under the ope- | the last 18 years by the Trustees, espe- 
ration of the Statute. He would not/ cially with regard to the Louth Insti- 
lend notoriety to the passage in question | tution, said, his object was to secure an 
by reading it to the House ; but anybody | inquiry into the subject. The late Lord 
who fairly took the article as a whole Netterville, by his will, left some fee- 
would acknowledge that the Indian Go- | simple property and a large funded pro- 
vernment were perfectly justified in the | perty for a particular purpose, and the 
action they had taken in the matter. | executors proved the will in 1832, one 
The hon. Member suggested that the | of the things inserted in it being that 
Act had been used to suppress fair eriti- there should be a school established ; 
cism upon the Government, but that no- | and a subsequent codicil showed that 
tion could not foran instant be supported. Lord Netterville was most anxious that 
Speaking in reference to the Act ata this school should be established. The 
meeting of the Indian Legislative Coun- property which was bequeathed to the 
cil on the 16th of October last, Sir | Louth Institution consisted of 52 acres 
Alexander Arbuthnot said— | of fee-simple land, and some £10,000 or 
pil ) ' £12,000 of funded property. The Trus- 
“The Act has so far justified, and, indeed, 4,.. thought that. in order to get the 
has more than justified, the hope which I ven- |“) 8 blisl Ai h 
tured to express when it was passed, that the School thoroughly established, they 
mere existence of this law would in a great could not do better than incorporate it 
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with the National system, as far as week- 
days were concerned, and a Sunday- 
school was also to be established. The 
school was carried out to the satisfaction 
of the people in the surrounding dis- 
trict from 1836, when it became one of 
the National Board, to the year 1866, 
when Mr. Gradwell became an acting 
Trustee for the property. He lived on 
the spot, and it was thought he would 
be better able to carry out the bequests 
of the trust than other persons could. 
Well, they found Mr. Gradwell, a very 
short time after he was named as an 
active Trustee, in connection with the 
other Trustees, bringing forward a 
scheme before the Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland to sell a portion of the trust 
property, which, according to the will 
and codicil of Lord Netterville, was to 
remain for ever unsold, in order to benefit 
the widows and orphans. The scheme 
having been put before the Court, an 
order was granted in 1864 to carry out 
everything in the scheme, and a portion 
of land was to be sold, in direct oppo- 
sition to the will of Lord Neiterville. 
The order also gave power to the Trus- 
tees to grant leases to the tenants for 31 
years; but the Trustees did not inform 
the occupiers of the land that these 
leases could be granted, and they were 
thoroughly in ignorance of this provi- 
sion in the order; but Mr. Gradwell 
availed himself of the opportunity of 
selling to himself this trust land. He 
(Mr. Kirk) had a thorough knowledge 
of this land, because he had walked over 
it and seen what it was. The scheme 
put before the Court was a fair one to 
look at, saying that 30 years’ purchase 
was to be paid for the land, and no 
doubt that was a long period ; but when 
they considered that the land was inside 
Mr. Gradwell’s own demesne, he might 
well have been willing to give 100 years’ 
purchase in order to get possession of it. 
He bought 12 acres, for which he paid 
£1 an acre, which, at 30 years’ purchase, 
amounted to £360. The land was co- 
vered with large trees, and it could be 
proved that Mr. Gradwell had already 
cut down more trees than would pay the 
purchase money, and there were as many 
trees still standing as would pay the 
purchase money overagain. He, there- 
fore, thought the object of the trust 
had been grossly violated, and three 
times the money would have been ob- 
tained if the land had been sold to any- 
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body else. Then, in this section, there 
were two or three other provisions. One 
was, that the school-house was to be 
turned into a chapel, Mr. Gradwell 
thinking that it was necessary for the 
inmates of the institution to have a 
chapel. But there was this fact to be 
borne in mind. Some time before Mr. 
Gradwell had had a quarrel with the 
parish priest, and he refused to go to 
his church; and as it was very inconye- 
nient for him to go many miles to an- 
other church, he was very anxious that 
he should have a chapel close to his own 
house. The Bishop at first refused to 
allow the private chapel ; but he subse- 
quently said he would make a compro- 
mise, remarking that for a number of 
years Mr. Gradwell had paid no dues to 
the priest, but he would allow the chapel 
provided he consented to pay dues. Mr. 
Gradwell assented, and the chapel was 
fitted very comfortably indeed. There 
was a large fire in it on Sunday, 
and Mr. Gradwell took the first seat be- 
side the fire for himself and his family. 
This showed how anxious he was about 
the inmates of the institution, who were 
poor widows, and they had to remain 
in the background. Another portion of 
the scheme was that a school-house was 
to be fitted up, and the school removed 
thereto. After some time, the attention 
of the public was drawn to the fact of 
the school not being established, and 
the Commissioner of Charitable Bequests 
was written to, and he replied that the 
order had been given for the establish- 
ment of the school. Consequently, Mr. 
Gradwell had misled the Court of Chan- 
cery by stating that the school was 
established in 1564. When he (Mr. 
Kirk) examined it, there was no roof 
nor ceiling, and so it remained until a 
few years ago, when it was taken down 
for the erection of a new place. In 1864, 
Mr. Gradwell purchased fur £360 the 
deer park, which, if the inquiry were 
granted, would be shown to have been 
worth six times the amount. Then he 
was anxious to have another portion of 
this property—at least, so it was asserted 
in the newspapers, and by an_ hon. 
Member who brought forward the case 
not very long ago. This being the case, 
he picked a quarrel with an industrious, 
hardworking, and independent man ; 
and one of the great things which he 
brought forward as objectionable with 
regard to this tenant was, that he had 
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expended too much money on the pro- 
perty. There was also another matter. 
There was a piece of antiquity which 
had been disturbed by the Royal Irish 
Academy. He (Mr. Kirk) regretted 
that the Bill of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock) for the protection of ancient monu- 
ments was not pushed forward with 
more vigour, so as to protect such an- 
tiquities; and no one would condemn 
the tenant more than he would for dis- 
turbing a single stone of an ancient 
monument. Well, that antiquity in 
question—a moat—was disturbed and 
excavated, and the Trustees permitted it 
to be done, and did not replace the stones 
and put pressure on the Royal Irish 
Academy to put the stones in the same 
position again. They allowed them to 
be taken away, for a number of years, 
from the field where they lay loose 
around. Mr. Gradwell picked a quarrel 
with the tenant, on the ground of having 
taken stones away, and said he would 
eject him. There had been happy rela- 
tions in that district between landlords 
and tenants, and the people were sorry 
to see that those happy relations could 
be disturbed by such a miserable quarrel, 
and they called on a few hon. Members 
of the House to go down and try to 
settle it. The hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) and himself (Mr. Kirk) 
went down, and were met, in a tenant’s 
house, by the acting Trustee, who seemed 
to a great extent to come to their views. 
The tenant was anxious for a lease, and 
said he would even pay an increase of 
rent, and the acting Trustee solemnly 
told them that it was the determination 
of the Trustees that no lease should be 
granted; but he had at the time in his 
pocket a letter from one of the Trustees 
in favour of the tenants having a lease. 
They tried to settle the case, and thought 
they had done so, conditions being drawn 
up; but the persons who did not comply 
with those conditions were Mr. Gradwell 
and the Trustees, who imposed new con- 
ditions, and the man was evicted. The 
tenants had been persecuted for five 
years, and harassed and mulcted in 


law costs, and the end of it was that he 
left his holding on a cold winter’s day, 
with frost and snow on the ground. The 
tenant put in his claim before the County 
Court Judge for the county of Meath 
for compensation, under the Land Act 
of 1870, for disturbance, and also for 
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the value of the buildings which he had 
erected. There was not one single stone 
on another in regard to buildings when 
he came into possession. The tenant 
stated that he had expended upon the | 
buildings £1,860. As a set-off to this 

amount, Mr. Gradwell put forward an 
item of £150 for deterioration of the 
property. Mr. Gradwell wanted to com- 
promise the matter on the land being 
given up to him, and he offered to let 
the tenant certain property for £15 
a-year. He wanted to deduct for the 
deterioration of the property by the 
buildings, and, on the other side, to let 
certain property at £15 a-year for the 
expenditure of the tenant. By the will 
of the late Lord Netterville, it was 
clearly laid down that there was to be 
a Sunday school in the old castle, and 
the Gothic room was to be laid out 
specially for the children of the neigh- 
bourhood. A school was to be kept 
up, and a master employed at a certain 
sum to educate the orphan children, 
and also the children of the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Gradwell got rid of 
the schoolmaster, and of everything 
in connection with the school, and 
now he had a matron who was, he 
said, qualified to teach the orphans and 
other children. He (Mr. Kirk) had no 
fault to find with her, as the matron of 
the establishment ; but certainly she was 
not competent to instruct the children. 
This also was a violation of the will of 
Lord Netterville. There was no school 
at all, and had not been one since 1864. 
He thought, also, there must be some 
truth in what he understood was stated 
by reliable persons in the neighbourhood, 
as to the neglect of some of the inmates, 
and therefore he was anxious for the in- 
quiry, which might have the effect of 
clearing Mr. Gradwell of these charges. 
When he (Mr. Kirk) visited the institu- 
tion, in 1876, he found it in a deplorable 
state. In the dormitory the children 
were lying literally on rags. A garden 
had been kept up for the benefit of the 
inmates, but he found the garden turned 
into a place for a man to keep a horse 
in, and a very small piece of ground set 
apart for the inmates to walk up and 
down. This, again, was, he thought, a 
violation of the trust. The people of 
the district had risen up against the act- 
ing ‘I'rustee, because they believed he 
had done a great many injustices, and 
an inquiry was absolutely necessary. He 
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considered that he had made out a clear 
case for inquiry into the matter in regard 
to a good, honest, and hard-working 
tenant; and if such an inquiry were 
granted, he believed such a case would 
be made out as would guarantee the 
proper working of the institution in the 
future. The case had been before the 
country for a long period, and had 
caused greater excitement and disturb- 
ance in Louth and Meath than anything 
that had occurred for along time. If 
the Attorney General for Ireland thought 
the present was not a proper time for 
the granting of the inquiry, he would 
bring forward the matter again. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Gizson) thought the 
course taken by the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Kirk) was scarcely one that 
would commend itself to the House on 
the ground of expediency. The Notice 


had appeared on the Paper for the first 
time the day before, and he thought 
that where such a matter was brought 
forward Notice should be given in a 
clear and specific manner, so that the 
gentleman whose conduct was impugned 
might have an opportunity of applying 


to his friends, or any officials he thought 
proper, and acquaint them with the 
subject; but it was obvious that the 
first and only Notice of such a matter, 
dealing as it did with the administration 
of a private institution, and impugning 
the conduct of a certain Trustee, should 
have been given previously to the day 
before that on which it was brought on; 
and he had himself, in a private conver- 
sation, intimated to the hon. Member the 
inconvenience which would result from 
bringing such a subject before the House 
without specific Notice being given to the 
parties principally interested. Another 
inconvenience of such a course was that 
the matter was practically under adjudi- 
eation in Ireland at the present time. 
He was aware that the hon. Member for 
Louth was accurate in saying that the 
exact point which he had brought for- 
ward was not sub judice ; but, practically, 
it was so, for the matter connected with 
the charity were indirectly involved in the 
case, which was tried before the County 
Court Judge on the 7th or 8th of the 
present month, and, after a hearing, was 
adjourned till the 4th of July. Was 
there, he asked, any reason why resort 
should be made to that House as a final 
Court to hear all the abuses which might 
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be connected with the case? Had any 
case been made out by the hon. Mem- 
ber? He himself (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) knew nothing of the case ex- 
cept what he had read in the newspapers ; 
and it appeared that the case referred 
entirely to the Netterville Trust property, 
which was private charity, and the ordi- 
nary Courts of the country were fully 
open, and had been open since the con- 
stitution of the charity, to anyone who 
thought there was a grievance; and 
there was nothing at all to prevent any 
person taking the case to the Court to 
have it decided, and if there was any- 
thing against any of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the affair—if any of them 
had violated the trust—redress could be 
had before the ordinary tribunals of the 
country. But that was not the sole re- 
source open to them. There was a bod 

in Ireland called the Board of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, which attended 
very closely and jealously to all com- 
plaints made against charitable estates, 
and, if necessary, directed the attention 
of the Attorney General to the subject. 
It was obvious that what the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred to were matters of de- 
tail, possibly important details. He had 
referred over and over again to the cir- 
cumstances that the will of the late Lord 
Netterville had been violated, and had 
referred to certain provisions; but, surely, 
these were matters which should be 
taken to the Law Courts, and not brought 
to the House of Commons. He held 
that it was to the last extent incon- 
venient, unless in a case of supreme 
necessity, that such cases should be 
brought before the House of Commons 
before they had been submitted to the 
ordinary tribunals of the country. He 
noticed that a document was read by the 
hon. Member, the appearance of which 
was very much like a brief; and he would 
have thought that that might have sug- 
gested to the hon. Member that it would 
have been far more proper to’ have ad- 
dressed his arguments to the ordinary 
Courts of the country than to the House 
of Commons. The hon. Member had ex- 
pressed the hope that the Attorney Gene- 
ral would look into the matter; but his 
Motion was really to bring the whole of the 
matters connected with the charity and 
its administration during the last 18 
years before the House. As far as he 
knew, no inquiry had yet been instituted 
in connection with the general case, nor 
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had any application been made to the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests, while he was sure it had 
not been brought before the notice of the 
Attorney General in his official capacity 
in any shape; and, therefore, he did not 
think it was reasonable to bring the mat- 
ter before the House. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the hon. Member 
would have acted more reasonably had 
he accepted the suggestions made to him 
before he rose to address the House. 
Mr. SULLIVAN said, primd facie, 
it seemed inconvenient to bring such a 
question before the House, and not to 
take it before the Courts of the country, 
or to bring it on without giving notice 
to the parties whose conduct was im- 
pugned. But the fact was that it had 
not been brought forward until the 
people of the district had, as they 
thought, exhausted every form of re- 
dress known to the law in Ireland. 
They subscribed money to bring the 
matter into the Court of Chancery, 
where it was decided that they had no 
locus standi. They were put out of court, 
and had to pay the whole of the ex- 
penses of the application. That would 
show the Attorney General that the 
House of Commons had not been hastily 
appealed to in the matter. With regard 
to the notice to the parties concerned, 
there was no matter more notorious in 
that part of Ireland than that the junior 
Member for Louth had pledged himself 
on the subject, and it was well known to 
Mr. Gradwell and all concerned that he 
came over to carry out that pledge. He 
knew that Mr. Gradwell and his friends 
felt that that would lead up to a real 
and earnest inquiry into the abuses 
which existed, and were not at all taken 
by surprise. If it was said that the 
matter was a purely local and petty one, 
he contended that no matter was purely 
trivial which caused such excitement as 
that had caused in Louth and Meath. 
The case had been for three or four 
months the cause of great exasperation 
and considerable mischief; and he could 
pledge his word to the House that, from 
letters which had reached him, the case 
had caused the most intense alarm and 
exasperation. Here was a case of a 
public charity, the conduct of which was 
gravely impugned. The people in the 
neighbourhood had exhausted all the 
forms of law, and, in doing so, had been 
mulcted in costs in endeavouring to 
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bring it to the light. Surely, in such a 
case, it was right for the people’s Re- 
presentative to make good the claim of 
the people, not for punishment, but 
simply for inquiry. When the eviction 
took place, the scene that was witnessed 
was unparalleled for 150 years. From all 
quarters the farmers sent in their carts 
to assist in drawing off the wood which 
was the property of the tenant, and 
testified their sympathy in other ways; 
while Colonel Maguire, magistrate of the 
county, took the, apparently, dying man 
into his own room, and tended him. 
The case disturbed the social relations, 
in two large counties, between landlord 
and tenant, and between the magistracy 
and the people, and that in connection 
with a public charity. He deprecated 
that there should be a Dotheboys Hall 
in Louth, while there was a sum of 
£3,000 accumulating, which should be 
spent for the benefit of the children 
concerned. The tenant to whom refer- 
ence was made was a most respected 
and upright man; and, in the interests 
of the people of Ireland generally, he 
contended that the inquiry asked for 
should be granted. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, the 
Notice contained a charge against the 
Trustees of having mismanaged the trust 
estates for the last 18 years. He was 
personally acquainted with two out of 
the three Trustees, and he believed those 
two gentlemen to be incapable of any 
act of misconduct or neglect in reference 
to the property confided to them. He did 
not say the House was not competent to 
inquire into such a matter; but it was cer- 
tainly a novel coursetotake. Thehon.and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
said the parties had appealed to the 
Court of Chancery, and everyone knew 
that the Court of Chancery had power 
to investigate the affairs of that and 
every other charity. In fact, that Court 
was essentially the tribunal to deal 
with such matters, and if good grounds 
for an investigation were made out an 
investigation would be granted. Then, 
again, they had in Ireland the Board of 
Charitable Bequests, which had power 
to investigate the cases of charities mis- 
applied, withheld, or concealed ; and if 
this Mr. Gradwell, being a Trustee, be- 
came the purchaser of the trust property 
at a gross undervalue that had only to 
be stated to the Court of Chancery for 
an investigation to be granted, As to 
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nothing would have pleased the Chief 
Secretary or the Attorney General more 
than the statement that there were not 
sufficient grounds or sufficient motives 
for the action which was taken. They 
were told that they had no right to 
bring this subject forward, because it 
was a trumpery case, and one which 
the House could not listen to; but those 
whom he represented did not consider 
it a trumpery case. The people of the 
country had publicly sympathized with 
Mr. Elcock in the most emphatic manner, 
His neighbours were encouraging and 
receiving him, and two officers of Her 
Majesty’s Army had given him the 
shelter in which he stood so much in 
need of. If any person was banished 
for being wrong it should not be Mr. 
Elcock ; and if he suffered for removing 
any of these stones, so should Mr. Grad- 
well. The question was one of 30 years’ 
standing, and now it was attempted to 
be set up as an excuse for removing Mr. 
Elcock from his holding. The Archzeo- 
logical Society of Dublin allowed him to 
remove stones for building purposes, and 
it was impossible that hecould restore the 
moat to its former condition under his 
agreement. If that was to be done, ac- 
cording to the reading of Mr. Gradwell, 
an agreement was entered into to refer 
the matter to arbitrament of the law, 
but that was not carried out. Mr. Eleock 
therefore proceeded in his old manner, 
and, but for the charity of his neigh- 
bours, he would have lost property to 
the extent of many thousands of pounds. 
The law had since removed him from 
his holding, and the only question was 
the amount of compensation he was to 
get for his permanent improvements, 
and nothing had been said against his 
claim in that direction. The whole 
thing resolved itself into this—that the 
Trustee, instead of recognizing his posi- 
tion as a Trustee, had mismanaged affairs, 
and there seemed no possibility for the 
people of the locality to get redress. 
Their only redress was to come to the 
House and ask of the Government 
‘officials to take an interest in their case. 
He hoped the Chief Secretary would be 
better informed upon the subject after 
the Whitsun Recess than he was to- 
night, and that in the interim he would 
devote his attention to this very im- 
portant Irish question. He assured him 
that in doing so his time would not be 
thrown away. It was a case of life and 
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death with Mr. Elcock. That gentle- 
man was in a dying state in consequence 
of these troubles, and if the result of this 
Motion were to direct the attention of 
the Law Officers of the Crown to this 
iniquitous and scandalous case, the 
Chief Secretary might put some ma- 
chinery in motion by which justice might 
be done to Mr. Elcock, and which would 
remove the property from the scandal 
and reproach under which it now existed. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK was sorry 
that the hon. Member for Meath had 
attacked the Royal Irish Academy, an 
institution of which every Irishman ought 
to feel proud. The hon. Member al- 
leged that the Academy had commenced 
this work of destruction, whereas their 
chief object was to preserve and main- 
tain all the ancient monuments illustra- 
tive of the history of the country. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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INDIA — EAST INDIA REVENUE AC. 
COUNTS—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


COMMITTEE, 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question, [22nd May], 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” (for Committee upon East India 
Revenue Accounts). 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 


was very evident, so far as the time of 
the House was concerned, that the Go- 
vernment proposed, and the Irish Mem- 
bers disposed, for both that night and 
last night they had occupied the time in 
discussing their own questions, instead 
of Indian finance. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would give ample opportunity 
for the subject to be fully discussed. 
He might say, at the outset, that he did 
not intend to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name, and which was 
to this effect— 

“That this House regards with apprehension 
the state of the Finances of India, and is of 
opinion that they are not sufficiently controlled, 
Her Majesty’s Government having disregarded 
the letter and provisions of the Acts for the 
better government of India on that subject.” 


The hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford (Sir William Harcourt) had given 
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Notice of a Motion for a future day | 
which involved very much the caine | 
principle, and as a great Constitutional 
question was at stake, it was better in 
the hon. and learned Member’s hands 
than in his. He did not propose to 
enter on the question of the loans, be- 
cause he understood that the Resolution 
with regard to the loans would only be 
passed pro formd, and that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had promised a 
day upon which the subject would be 
fully discussed. He must heartily con- 
gratulate the Under Secretary of State 
for India (Mr. E. Stanhope) on the clear 
and able way in which he had made his 
Financial Statement. He concurred very 
much in what he had said, and wel- 
comed the improvement in the general 
policy of the Government. His only ob- 
jection to the speech of his hon. Friend 
was that it seemed to be somewhat too 
sanguine and rose-coloured, and that it 
exaggerated in some measure the good 
points in the finances of India, while it 
minimized the bad ones. Though the 
speech had charmed his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), so 
that, beginning by cursing he remained 
to bless, he, for his part, did not think 
there was much in the speech which was 
a surprise to those of them who had 
studied the subject. The UnderSecretary 
had taken great credit for the reductions 
of Expenditure which were tobe effected ; 
but of what did they consist ? With re- 
gard to the Civil Services, they cost some 
£12,000,000 or £13,000,000 a-year, and 
the general resultof the economy that was 
to be exercised was not to reduce the ex- 
penditure all at once, but it was to take 
place a little at a time, so that some time 
or other a saving of £250,000 was ex- 
pected. Though he was thankful for 
small mercies, he did not think that 
would be likely to create a revolution 
in the state of the finances. With 
regard to the Military Department, 
which involved an expenditure of some 
£17,000,000 or £18,000,000, the hon. 
Gentleman told them how difficult it 
was to reduce the expenditure, and 
stated there was to be a Committee of 
Inquiry. But an inquiry might suggest 
changes which would cost money, and 
might mean increase of expenditure as 
well as reduction, so that they must 
consider the reduction of Army expen- 
diture as a thing which might or might 
not be iu the future. The one item in 
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which there was a substantial reduction 
was in public works. That was a very 
easy remedy ; but it meant cutting down 
those works which went to the improve- 
ment of the country. He did not think 
this change by any means all improve- 
ment, for it would result in the stop- 
page of many very useful and neces- 
sary works. Practically, deducting the 
military works and works which must 
go on, they were going to cut down by 
one-half the expenditure upon ordinary 
public works. Already it was a reproach 
to the Government that they had car- 
ried their reductions in that Department 
too far. He was told that it was dis- 
tressing in Madras to see the extent to 
which works had been stopped. Even 
the roads and tanks were not being 
repaired. There was also, they were 
told, to be a saving in regard to the 
extraordinary public works, although 
the matter was at present before a Com- 
mittee upstairs. He very much re- 
gretted that the hon. Gentleman had 
anticipated the decision of the Commit- 
tee, and, for his part, he did not at all 
approve of the proposal to limit the ex- 
traordinary public works to £2,500,000. 
If they were to carry out remunerative 
public works, and such works were 
really before them, he thought they had 
far better spend £10,000,000 at once, 
than go on letting out money in slow 
and wasting driblets; and, on the other 
hand, if they had not such works, there 
was no reason to spend £2,500,000 or 
any other particular sum. He thought 
the Government were right to take mea- 
sures to reduce expenditure where they 
could; but the fact was that they had 
entered into such dangerous and expen- 
sive political complications on the Fron- 
tier of India as to create a deficit, and 
they were obliged, if he might so express 
it, to starve the most necessary works 
and the most necessary part of the ad- 
ministration. He must protest against 
the airy way in which the Under Secre- 
tary had spoken of the ‘‘late war’’ as a 
matter which had been settled for 
£2,000,000, and which was something 
in the nature of a bagatelle. He must 
protest against the idea that, because 
the Government had got hold of an 
Afghan who was willing to make terms 
with them, they had brought the politi- 
cal difficulty to an end. So far from 
that being the case, he believed that 
the present negotiations would be found 
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to be only the beginning of further 
troubles and of further expenses. They 
were treating not so much with the de 
facto Ameer of Afghanistan as with a 
man who hoped by their aid to become 
so, and they might find that they had a 
second Shah Soojah on their hands. 
There could be no doubt that a crisis 
had been arrived at in Indian finance, 
and it was necessary to do something in 
order to get matters out of their present 
lamentable condition. Not only did 
figures show that the finance of India 
was in an unsatisfactory state, but re- 
cent news from that country regarding 
disturbances in the Bombay Presidency 
was of an extremely serious character. 
He was not an alarmist, but the ac- 
counts which had come to hand of overt 
discontent and of open defiance were 
very grave; indeed, he might say, 
speaking with an experience of almost 


40 years, they were assuming propor- 
tions which he had never known 
before. There could be no ques- 


tion that those disturbances were con- 
nected with the financial position of 
India, and with the position of some ad- 
ministrative matters in our great Eastern 
Dependency. He believed that the dis- 
turbances to which he referred were 
caused, in some degree, by taxation 
which was felt to be an injustice, and 
also, in some degree, by the stoppage of 
public works, which took away labour 
from people who would otherwise be 
employed. India having arrived at a 
situation of chronic deficits, he would 
ask the House coolly and deliberately to 
look at the situation. First, was there 
excessive taxation in that country? In 
his opinion, there had been some exag- 
geration in what had been said about 
heavy taxation in India. The real 
amount was about £40,000,000 when 
they cleared away the padding of the 
accounts, and that was derived from 
six great sources, some of which he 
maintained were not taxes at all. The 
first was the land revenue, which was 
really in the nature of reserved rent, and 
as landlords we had perhaps dealt hardly 
with the ryots of Bombay and some other 
districts. Then there was the opium 
revenue which was paid by the Chinese. 
Next came the Excise, a comparatively 
small amount obtained from noxious 
articles of consumption, and nobody 
would wish to see that reduced. Then 
there werethe stamps, andthe Customsre- 
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venue, which was altogether inadequate 
to the size and resources of India, The 
only real considerable tax felt by the 
people was that on salt, which, unfortu- 
nately, occupied the position of the pro- 
perty tax in this country, in being raised 
to meet extra burdens. He regretted to 
find that the Under Secretary had fallen 
into the groove in which all the officials 
of the India Office ran—that of regard- 
ing the salt tax as the ‘horse of all 
work.” The salt tax was in the nature 
of a poll tax; but there were limits 
beyond which it could not be raised. 
He thought the Government had com- 
mitted a grave error in imposing the 
additional £300,000 which was to be 
produced by the last increase of the 
salt duty; but he confidently hoped 
that now that money had been aban- 
doned, the Government would see that 
they had reached the ultimate limit of 
that tax. The other sources of taxation 
would not yield much increase of Reve- 
nue, and the only alternative seemed to 
be local rates, locally administered, for 
local works, He sympathized very little 
with the British Association in Bengal ; 
but they certainly had the strongest 
reason to complain of an unwarrantable 
breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment of India in absorbing the ad- 
ditional rate which had been imposed on 
the land revenue in Bengal for a Famine 
Fund in the general administration and 
defence of the country. The Govern- 
ment had also thought it necessary to 
attempt additional direct taxation. They 
first tried an income tax; but that had 
been surrendered, and the infinitely 
worse scheme had been resorted to of a 
licence tax. The income tax had been 
abandoned in response to the ery of the 
rich and noisy, and its remission had only 
benefited rich people, whereas the licence 
tax contained all the worst features of 
the income tax, and, from a political 
point of view, was infinitely more danger- 
ous. For every rich man who was re- 
lieved by the remission of the income 
tax a hundred poor persons were affected 
by the licence tax. Last year he ven- 
tured to predict that the imposition of 
this tax would lead to political disturb- 
ance, and his words had come true to 
a lamentable degree. But the Govern- 
ment had not only imposed a most un- 
popular tax, they had surrendered the 
cotton duties, of which no one in India 
had complained. Those duties, and the 
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tax on sugar, had been surrendered in 
deference to Lancashire opinion in this 
country, or to the crotchets of the pre- 
sent Finance Minister of India. It 
might be right or wrong to remit the 
cotton duties; but when hon. Members 
considered the Motions placed on the 
Paper, and the speeches made on one 
side of the House and the other, as if 
the remission had taken place in the in- 
terest of the people of India, it was 
difficult for them, like the Roman 
augurs, to look at one another without 
smiling. He believed a well-founded 
irritation had been created and was 
felt largely in India upon this sub- 
ject at the present moment. With 
regard to the whole subject of taxa- 
tion, he thought India was not exces- 
sively taxed ; but the rich were scarcely 
taxed at all. With regard to retrench- 
ment, he very much agreed with Lord 
Northbrook in the extract read by the 
Under Secretary last night. No doubt, 
the work of retrenchment would require 
a firm hand; but the necessity for it 
was so urgent that he hoped the House 
would strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment now that they said they were 
prepared to deal with it. One advice 
he would give to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was that if they wished to set an 
example of economy to India they should 
begin at home. No doubt, over by far 
the greater part of the Home expendi- 
ture Her Majesty’s Government had 
no control. The amount really spent 
at home was only some £275,000, 
not a large sum to work upon; but, 
nevertheless, something could be done. 
There were some items not fixed by 
Act of Parliament, on which excessive 
extravagance on the part of the Go- 
vernment was shown. For instance, 
no fewer than eight holders of some 
of the highest posts at the India Office 
had been pensioned off, not under 
superannuation rules, but under what 
was called re-arrangement of Offices, the 
fact being that it was thought desirable 
to promote certain persons; others were 
dissatisfied, and so were allowed to retire 
on pensions varying from £733 6s. 8d. 
to £340. There was no reduction in the 
expenditure of the Office; on the con- 
trary, there was an increase in the staff. 
He quite agreed with the Under Secre- 
tary that we could not safely reduce our 
Army in India, though, with shortservice, 
sone radical re-arrangements might be 
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necessary. He wished to express his 
entire concurrence in the measure the 
Government had announced for the re- 
duction of the numbers of the Civil 
servants. By more largely employing 
Natives we should do more justice to 
them, and by employing fewer Euro- 
peans the flow of promotion would be 
improved in the upper ranks of the 
Service. He did not think, however, 
that the Natives would be very well 
satisfied if they were not paid as well as 
Europeans. When he was at the head 
of the Government of Bengal, he en- 
deavoured to substitute cheap Native 
for dear European labour, thinking that 
he would secure the eternal gratitude of 
the Natives; but he was never so greatly 
or continually abused for anything he 
had done. They said that if they did 
the same work they ought to be paid at 
the same rate. With regard to the re- 
mission of the cotton duties, the Under 
Secretary of State for India had stated, 
in reply to a Question, that that remis- 
sion was made with the knowledge and 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but he subsequently said the sanction 
was conveyed in a confidential telegram 
of a private nature which could nut be 
produced. He maintained that it was 
absolutely against the law that the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
an important financial measure should 
be conveyed in a private telegram. But 
this was not a single instance. On the 
question of that remission of the salt 
duties, the Under Secretary promised to 
produce the Correspondence ; but he had 
never done so, for the simple reason that 
there was no Correspondence to produce, 
no Correspondence except, perhaps, some 
private telegrams. The result of the 
system was that there was no real 
check on the Viceroy. The Viceroy was 
assisted by a very able man—Sir John 
Strachey; but Sir John Strachey had 
his crochets and his imprudences. When 
acting with such a solid and sensible 
Viceroy as Lord Mayo, Sir John Strachey 
was a most valuable public servant; but 
when Sir John Strachey, audacious and 
impulsive as he was, was yoked to such 
a Viceroy as Lord Lytton, who was more 
audacious, impulsive, and imprudent 
than himself, the danger was one of 
considerable magnitude. Had the Rulers 
of the Mogul Empire been assisted by 
wise and prudent counsellors, the Great 
Mogul Empire might still be in exist- 
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ence at this day ; and if a man so hot- 
headed and indiscreet as Lord Lytton 
was allowed to govern India, and left 
uncontrolled to his own conceits and 
devices, it might happen that some 100 
years hence some other Power might 
rule in India instead of the British Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he thoroughly 
agreed with what had been said as to 
the necessity for reducing the Indian 
Expenditure. He heartily approved of 
the Resolution proposed by the hon. 
Member for Hackey (Mr. Fawcett), but 
withdrawn; and he thought the course 
adopted by the Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion with respect to that Resolution was 
open to observation, after the meeting at 
the house of the noble Lord the Member 
for the Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess 
of Hartington), where it was understood 
that they agreed to support it as a Vote 
of Censure on the Government. The 
debate on the question before them 
showed that India was not to be made 
the shuttlecock of Party in that House, 
and that both sides were desirous of 
considering the best interests of India. 
He thought the Under Secretary of State 
for India had shown that the interests of 
India were to be considered in a much 
better way than they had been in former 
years. The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) objected to the 
policy of the Government with reference 
to Afghanistan; but he (Mr. Onslow) 
would venture to say that the opinion of 
the House, and of the great majority of 
this country, was that all the sums spent 
in the Afghan War had done great credit 
to Her Majesty’s Government. India 
had been made a great deal safer than 
before. He believed there was no other 
policy open to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, aud that this Afghan War was 
one of the greatest successes which the 
arms of this country had obtained in 
India or elsewhere. The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy also objected to the re- 
mission of cotton duties; but it was 
strange that the hon. Member was not 
in his place when that subject was dis- 
cussed in the House. The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy said he took a serious 
view of the disturbances in the Deccan. 
We all deplored them; but at different 
times we had riots in different parts of 
India, and must always expect such 
riots. He did not, however, attach 
so much importance to those riots as the 
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hon. Member; but if they were really 
dangerous, there was no man better 
able to cope with them than the present 
Governor of Bombay. The present Go- 
vernor General had shown himself de- 
termined to carry out the honour and 
interests of India in a manner worthy of 
the name of the English name he bore. 
The Financial Minister in India, we 
must know, had an enormous difficulty. 
One of the largest items of Revenue was 
that from opium. One day it might be 
up and another day it might be down ; 
and, therefore, the Financial Minister 
could not say how much he was to get 
from the opium revenue. A Famine 
might spring up at any time in any 
part of India, and that alone might 
upset the calculations of any Financial 
Minister, as it had upset the calcu- 
lations for the year preceding this. 
At one time it might be a lTamine, 
and at another a cyclone, that upset the 
calculations of the Financial Minister. 
Moreover, his calculations might be up- 
set by an unexpected war, which might 
break out at any moment. The Finan- 
cial Minister could not give even an ap- 
proximate estimate of the loss which 
might occur in the course of the year by 
exchange. He (Mr. Onslow) hoped that 
we had seen the most disturbing elements 
pass away, and that the depreciation of 
silver would no longer be a bugbear in 
Indian finance. He thought he should 
be justified in saying that every Finan- 
cial Minister since the Mutiny, with the 
exception of Sir Richard Temple, had 
been a Liberal. Unless the Financial 
Minister was backed up by the arm of 
the Viceroy, he had no more power in 
the Council than any ordinary Member. 
We should give greater power to the 
Financial Minister than he had at pre- 
sent. It was impossible for him to carry 
out his policy if he found every Member 
of the Council against him. But even 
though the reductions which had been 
promised by his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State were carried into effect, 
he had great doubts whether they could 
be accomplished within two or three 
years. When the question came to be dealt 
with of employing Natives in the place of 
Europeans, it would be found that it in- 
volved great difficulties. ‘The matter 
was not one merely of salary, but also 
of pension, and he did not think the 
Government would get the men they 
wanted if they were to give Europeans 
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only the same pay for performing the 
same duties as Natives. As to Military 
expenditure, it had always been the ob- 
ject of the Viceroys of India to keep it 
down; but its reduction depended a 
great deal on the action of the Home 
Government, by whom the Viceroy had 
not often been consulted. In 1864 great 
reductions had been made; but such 
had been the increase of wages that the 
Military expenditure, instead of being 
diminished, had gone on increasing, 
and what had occurred in 1864 might 
occur in 1879. Asto the proposed Com- 
mittee, his opinion was that inquiry by 
a mere departmental Committee would 
do no practical good, and the Govern- 
ment ought, he thought, at once to take 
the bull by the horns and announce that 
they were prepared to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole 
Expenditure of India. He next came to 
the question of public works, on which 
he thought a good deal of money was 
wasted in India, owing to the fact that 
the House of Commons had run away 
with the idea that she was a very rich 
country. Sir Charles Trevelyan even 
had said that there would be no diffi- 
culty in carrying out such works so far 
as money was concerned, and Lord 
Halifax had endorsed that view. An 
unwholesome stimulus was thus given 
to the prosecution of public works in 
India; but Sir Charles Trevelyan had 
subsequently deemed it to be his duty 
to inculcate the necessity of observing 
some moderation in carrying out those 
works. He hoped, therefore, that in 
future no works would be entered upon 
unless there was an assurance that they 
would be reproductive. It should not 
be forgotten, he might add, that large 
sums had been spent on repairs, for hon. 
Members generally could scarcely be 
aware how soon works became dete- 
riorated in the climate of India. He 
sincerely trusted that the objects of the 
Government would be realized in a few 
years, and that they would persevere in 
their endeayour to improve both the 
condition and the resources of India. It 
ought not to be very difficult by careful 
economy to make the Expenditure equal 
to the Revenue. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he was 
glad that the very able and elaborate 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Mr. 
Ei. Stanhope) had done two things; it 
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had made it clear that the Government 
were going to turn their minds to a 
serious reductionof Expenditurein India, 
and, at the same time, it had done away 
with a great deal of the exaggerated 
uneasiness with respect to Indian affairs 
which had been fostered of late by reck- 
less and sensational writing. There was 
every reason for uneasiness, but no 
reason for panic. Indeed, he had never 
known a moment when those who under- 
stood it did not view with uneasiness the 
condition of Indian finance. It was all 
a question of degree. The old Court of 
Directors lived in a state of chronic 
agony in regard to the Indian finances, 
and, consequently, were so timid about 
undertaking public works that they very 
often drew upon themselves the thunders 
of one of the greatest living orators. 
Hardly had the Queen’s Government 
taken over the direct management of 
India than it found that the question of 
making the two ends meet was one of 
the gravest with which it had to deal; 
and it sent to Calcutta, as soon as the 
fires of the Mutiny had burnt out, the 
very ablest financier on whom it could 
lay its hands. Mr. Wilson did great 
things, but the years from his death to 
1869 were no bed of roses for Indian 
financiers. Then came a period of which 
he (Mr. Grant Duff) was in a position to 
speak, that during which the Adminis- 
tration of India was directed by the Duke 
of Argyll, when the financial question 
occupied the attention of the authorities, 
both in England and India, morning, 
noon, and night, and to so much pur- 
pose that whereas the Expenditure of 
the year 1868-9 was over £52,000,000, 
that of the year 1871-2 was under 
£47,000,000. Part of that reduction 
was owing to the transfer of £700,000 
a-year from the shoulders of the Imperial 
Government to the shoulders of the Pro- 
vinces; but a good deal more than 
£4,000,000 was really bond fide reduction. 
He did not see why the same reduction 
was not possible now. The Expenditure 
to be reduced was much larger, and if 
the Government set about it with a will, 
he did not see why they might not make 
as large a reduction as that. If they 
made that reduction, all cause for serious 
uneasiness with regard to Indian finance 
would be removed. There was all the 
difference in the world between the wise 
uneasiness which came from knowing 
the difficulty of governing on European 
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principles with an Asiatic Revenue, and 
the panic-stricken exaggerationsto which 
the public had been lately treated. It 
might, perhaps, be asked why we should 
govern.on European principles, seeing 
that we were recommended by some 
persons to stop our public works and to 
govern India after the manner of a 
Native Indian Administration? The best 
Native administrators would tell us that 
their countrymen did not want our ex- 
pensive Courts, our education, and all 
the rest of it. A small Revenue might 
be raised, but the people were not to be 
teased with taxation; and instead of 
spending our money on improving 
India, we might spend it in helping out 
the English Revenue, or on anything 
we pleased. If we were going to do no 
better than that, why were we in India at 
all? Ifwe were not there to give the 
Natives of India what they could by no 
possibility have given themselves, except 
after thousands and thousands of years, 
we had better determine to leave them 
to their Native administrators, tele- 
graphing to Lord Lytton to wind up the 
concern and come home. It was asked, 


why must we govern on European prin- 
ciples ? 


Because we were Europeans, 
and because we could not help it. We 
were bound to govern India according 
to European principles, if we governed 
it at all; but to govern it upon Euro- 
pean principles with an Asiatic Revenue 


was a difficult thing, and must from time | 


to time land us in serious complications. 
If Lord Northbrook, in 1874, had deter- 
mined to treat the Bengal Famine as a 
Native administrator would have treated 
it, he would doubtless at first have done 
what he could to save the people; but, 
very early in the day, he would have 
come to the conclusion that circumstances 
were too strong for him, and, with folded 
hands, would have said—‘“ It is the will 
of God.”’ Now, in 1874, there happened 
to be no very exciting subject before the 
public, except the Bengal Famine, and 
it would have been as much as Lord 
Northbrook’s head was worth if he had 
ventured to act in that manner. A year 
or two later came another great Famine, 
during which Lord Lytton’s Govern- 
ment did all they possibly could for the 
saving of life at fearful expense to the 
State, though their efforts were, alas! 
very far, indeed, from being entirely 
successful. Most luckily for them, how- 
ever, other subjects of a highly ex- 
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citing kind occupied the attention of the 
public, or there would have been a shriek 
of indignation against the supposed in- 
efficiency of our Indian Government. 
These two Famines, managed on Euro- 
pean principles, cost quite £15,000,000, 
which would have remained in the Trea- 
sury of the Native administrator. The 
men who carried on the Administration 
of India passed their lives in endeavour- 
ing to steer a middle course between 
those who would have them improve the 
country quicker than the poverty of the 
population would permit, and those who 
would have them hang back, doing little 
or nothing. He thought that, consider- 
ing the gigantic difficulties of the sub- 
ject, they contrived to steer extremely 
well between the two. Was it true that 
in doing so they leaned too much to the 
side of rapid improvement? He did not 
think so. From time to time there was, 
no doubt, a movement in that direction, 
but the pendulum soon swung back. It 
might be suggested, however, that the 
very fact that the present Government 
was ready to make very large reductions 
proved that our Government of India 
was habitually extravagant. He did not 
think that such was the case. In point 
of fact, it merely proved that from time 
to time circumstances arose in which effi- 
ciency had to be sacrificed to the abso- 
lute necessity of economy—that, at least, 
was the case with nearly all the Civil 
expenditure that had been crt down, a 
great part of which was usually under 
the head of Public Works Ordinary— 
that was, works of comfort and con- 
venience. He had no reason to believe 
that the present Government had been 
more extravagant in its conduct of the in- 
ternal affairs of India than other Govern- 
ments. He thought thatit was right to 
take the course it did in the vexed ques- 
tion of the cotton duties, and two years 
ago urged it to take a somewhat similar 
course, even at the risk of asmall deficit, 
while he thoroughly approved all that it 
had done in relation to salt. “The case 
which he thought could not only legiti- 
mately be madeagainst Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but which it was their bounden 
duty to make, was this—That Indian 
Revenues improving but slowly and con- 
taining some very uncertain elements, 
and Indian Expenditure requiring to be 
kept down with the most watchful care, 
they had quite gratuitously adopted a 
course of external policy which would 
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eventually lead India into the greatest 
possible financial embarrassment. In 
order to make good the foundation of 
that case, it was only necessary to look 
at the largest feeders of our Revenue— 
land, opium, salt, stamps, Customs. 
Well, then, in the nature of things the 
land revenue, if it did not increase quite 
as slowly as was sometimes said, would 
not rise very much for a considerable 
time. He saw that, in 1877-8, it appeared 
as positively a little smaller than in the 
actual or completed accounts of 1867-8. 
That must arise, he supposed, from the 
disturbance caused by the late Famine 
in Southern India. Still, he apprehended 
that the Government did not anticipate 
any great or sudden improvement in its 
receipts from land. Then there was 
opium. He had never shared the pessi- 
mist view about opium. He had never 
expected that our revenue from that 
source would be suddenly cut off. They 
knew, however, that it was menaced 
from two sides. There was a party in 
China which wished to manufacture on 
a greatly increased scale the Native 
drug, for the express purpose of killing 
down our import of opium. It was 
possible that that party might succeed 
in overcoming the scruples of those of 
their countrymen who were in favour of 
maintaining the old severe laws against 
the growth of the poppy, and might like- 
wise succeed in making as good opium 
as we could send from Bengal or Malwa. 
If that whereso, then we might be beaten 
out of our best—indeed, for practical pur- 
poses, our only market, and the Govern- 
ment of India might have to look to 
taxation to compensate it; or, in other 
words, India might lose the most mag- 
nificent estate which was possessed by 
any nation in the world—an estate which 
more than paid the annual interest of 
her Debt. Again, there was a party in 
this country which was persuaded that 
the import of opium into China was 
wicked, and ardently desired to do away 
with it at one fell swoop without ever 
dreaming of compensating India for the 
loss of India’s magnificent estate. If 
that party ever succeeded, the same re- 
sult would follow—India would have to 
raise an additional taxation of £6,000,000 
or £7,000,000 a-year. He did not think 
that that Party would ever succeed in 
inflicting on India so terrible, so utterly 
ruinous an injustice; but he could 
quite conceive that the British Govern- 
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ment might, in the interest of our and 
her general policy, prevail upon India 
to diminish her import of opium into 
China by, say, 1,000 chests every year, un- 
til it ceased altogether; and the ultimate 
result of that to India would be, doubt- 
less, not so embarrassing, but, never- 
theless, decidedly embarrassing. The 
stability of the opium revenue de- 
pended upon causes of which we knew 
so little that no financiers, however san- 
guine, could possibly be comfortable 
about it. ‘‘ Threatened folk live long,” 
he might say, but that was all his com- 
fort. Then came the salt tax. He was 
not one of those who took a strong view 
against it, though it had no doubt some 
disadvantages, yet some of them had 
been done away with under the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Lytton. He sup- 
posed there was no one who had studied 
Indian finance who did not feel that 
although the direct mischief arising 
from the salt tax in restricting the supply 
of salt to the population had been some- 
times exaggerated, it had, nevertheless, 
in some districts very bad direct effects ; 
while about its indirect evils all over the 
country in restricting manufactures there 
was really no kind of question. We 
must admit, he feared, against the salt 
tax nearly everything that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) would 
allege; but it was our third largest 
source of Revenue. Could we substitute 
anything for it? He confessed that a 
salt tax equalized from Cape Comorin to 
Peshawur seemed to him an inevitable, 
though most unsatisfactory and unscien- 
tific element of Indian Revenue for 
many years to come. It was, however, 
not likely that the revenue from it would 
much increase. One of the first things 
that had to be done, indeed, was the 
reduction of the duty in the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal. Then there were 
stamps, which brought in, in 1877-8, a 
little under £3,000,000 of net revenue. 
He supposed that that source of income 
would go on increasing with the increase 
of education and the advance of civili- 
zation, but not very quickly. Then there 
were Customs ; but he trusted that export 
duties would soon disappear, that the 
Indian tariff would contain, before very 
long, as few articles as our own, and that 
Customs duties would eventually disap- 
pear. He thought, seeing there was little 
chance of any increase from them, that 
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all Indian financiers should steadily keep 
in view the importance of getting rid of 
all Customs duties in India, both export 
and import. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment of India would save that country 
from the detestable spectre of Protection 
which had appeared in the Colonies. We 
should at least give our great Depend- 
ency the benefit of perfect freedom of 
exchange, which the unwisdom of our 
Colonies had denied to themselves, 
though, of course, that could not be 
done all at once. Even now, only about 
3d. per head of the population was pro- 
duced to Indian Revenues by the import 
duties. Was it worth contravening sound 
principles and inflicting endless incon- 
venience for so contemptible a result ? 
He thought he had shown, without 
taking alarmist views, that our existing 
Indian income was likely to increase 
only very slowly, and it would probably 
be admitted that no great rise was at 
present to be looked for in Indian Reve- 
nue. The weight of authority seemed 
to be against all new taxes that had 
been discussed. Jt was unnecessary to 
show in detail how Indian Expenditure 
tended to increase. It required, at all 
times, the most anxious and sustained 
efforts on the part both of the Home 
authorities and of the authorities in 
India to prevent it becoming altogether 
intolerable. Every subordinate Civil offi- 
cial and Military officer who was good 
for anything thought first of efficiency. 
It was only those at the head of affairs 
who kept asking—‘‘ What will it cost ?”’ 
If we had twice as much money as we 
had, we could spend it all to good pur- 
pose. These things being so, the present 
Government had had the folly to em- 
bark on a course of policy which had al- 
ready cost India a great deal of money, 
and which would too probably lead, be- 
fore very long, to far heavier expense 
than any of which those who commenced 
it even dreamed. He would be a bold 
man who would deny that, thanks to 
this impolitic and fatal interference with 
Afghanistan, we might in a very few 
years be obliged to annex the whole of 
that country, and to draw our next scien- 
tific Frontier beyond Herat. He would 
not try to revive the discussion on the 
Afghan War in its political aspect. He 
was looking at it for the moment merely 
in its financial aspect; and he affirmed 


that, even if there had not been political | 
reasons which cried to Heaven against 
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the course which the Government had 
taken since the retirement of Lord 
Northbrook, the financial calamities 
which would but too surely follow on 
their Frontier policy ought to have been 
quite enough to condemn it. Anyone who 
studied Indian history, and who knew 
the difficulties which the recent advance 
beyond the North-West Frontier would 
entail, would know that we should be 
led on and on by the force of circum- 
stances, until very likely the most pacific 
Minister who ever ruled in this country 
would, as he had said, be obliged to 
annex the whole of Afghanistan, thanks 
to what the present Government had 
done. He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite knew well that this 
was so; but he comforted himself with 
that most unstatesmanlike reflection— 
‘‘After me the deluge.”” Some people 
imagined that men’s minds in India 
would now become calmer about the 
North-West Frontier. But they were 
much mistaken. Our North-West Fron- 
tier policy was to a great many Anglo- 
Indians the romance of India. It was 
the link which connected the land to 
which they had come with the busy 
Europe they had left. Dreams about 
the Russian spectre moving towards us 
across Central Asia were a relief from 
the intolerable dulness which often op- 
pressed them. He would admit that the 
force of circumstances alone, now that 
it had been given its head, would prove 
too strong for all resolutions to advance 
no further. But that force was the 
weakest which was dragging us. We 
had, in Yakoob Khan, a new Shah 
Soojah on our shoulders, of whom we 
might well wish right hon. Gentlemen 
joy, if it was they only, and not all 
of us, who had to carry him. When we 
once stepped beyond our old Frontier, 
the curse came upon us—‘‘ Vestigia nulla 
retrosum.”’ The burden which Clive 
and Warren Hastings laid on the shoul- 
ders of their country—the necessity of 
conquering India—was heavy’ enough. 
In an evil hour, by changing the policy 
which for so long had been accepted by 
both political Parties, they had taken, 
even if there were no political reasons 
against it, one of the most imprudent 
financial steps ever taken by any Go- 
vernment. Was not the burthen of con- 
quering and keeping India enough for a 
little Island in the Atlantic, that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite must needs add 
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to it the probable task of having to con- 
quer Central Asia also? There were 
dangers before, behind, andaround them, 
of which, alas! their financial dangers 
were not the worst. Were matters so 
perfectly peaceful in India that they 
could be sure that the Mutiny was the 
last of their serious internal troubles 
there? He thought it extremely fortu- 
nate that they had so able and active a 
man as Sir Richard Temple governing 
the Bombay Presidency at this moment. 
Recent telegrams told of dacoity prevail- 
ing toa great extent in the neighbour- 
hood of Poonah ; but they might depend 
upon it there was a great deal more than 
mere dacoity there. He went into that 
district, in which he had naturally a 
peculiar interest, four years ago, and 
even to the eye of a passing traveller it 
was perfectly clear that there was serious 
disaffection. Those telegrams revealed 
a state of things precisely similar to that 
which preceded the great rising of the 
17th century; and, although, consider- 
ing the superiority of our strength over 
that of the Mogul, he would not venture 
to say that history would repeat itself, 
he did say that we were not at the end 
of our insurrections, and that the break- 
ing out of trouble in that corner of India 
at this particular moment ought to be a 
warning to those who dreamt dreams of 
the beginning of an era of peace for 
India. What, above all things, was 
wanted in India was what was wanted 
everywhere—a steady, well thought out, 
and continuous policy, not a policy of 
violent fluctuation or exaggeration on 
the one side or the other; but that we 
no longer possessed. From the days of 
Lord Ellenborough our policy had been 
to remain within the bounds of India, 
and make the best of the country. It 
might be said of India what was said 
by someone of life itself, that it was 
neither a blessing nor a curse, but a 
serious piece of business which it con- 
cerned our honour to carry through ; but 
to carry it through without such a policy 
as he had just indicated was impossible. 
If we were now to be led away by such 
will-o’-the-wisps as had led us through 
the Passes of Afghanistan lately, then 
the whole story of England’s connection 
with that great country from first to last 
would be nothing better than one mag- 
nificent blunder—a blunder full of inte- 
resting, noble, and heroic episodes, but 
none the less a blunder, 
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Mr. SIDEBOTTOM said, it could not, 
he thought, be denied that the financial 
position of India must, at the present 
moment, be a source of grave anxiety, 
both to those responsible for the Ad- 
ministration of India and to everyone 
in this country who bestowed the least 
consideration on the subject. It was 
not his intention, on the present occa- 
sion, toenter upon the question of the 
import duties levied on cotton goods. 
The House had more than once affirmed 
that those duties were alike unjust to 
Indian consumers and English manu- 
facturers, and ought to be repealed, and 
he thought it would be scarcely respect- 
ful to the House to occupy its time by 
dwelling on this well-worn subject. No 
doubt, there had been heavy expenditure 
in India; no doubt, it. was absolutely 
necessary for that expenditure to be cur- 
tailed, and he was glad to see that Her 
Majesty’s Government were taking strin- 
gent measures in this direction. No 
doubt, also, the dreadful Famines which 
had prevailed had greatly impoverished 
the country; but, above and beyond 
these and other causes, there was a 
very large and a very deep question 
which was well worthy the attention of 
the House. He meant the pressing 
difficulty so long felt with reference to 
the extremely unsatisfactory state of the 
exchanges. He would not weary the 
House by dwelling at any great length 
on this most intricate and difficult sub- 
ject, or by enlarging on the causes which 
had led to the immense depreciation in 
silver, or of the increasing scarcity, and, 
consequently, enhanced value and ap- 
preciation of gold. Those causes were 
deep-seated, and, to a great extent, be- 
yond our control; we had only, indeed, 
to call to mind the immense rise which 
took place in the value of all commodities 
in Spain within a very few years after 
the discovery of her gold mines in Peru 
to be convinced that we were face to face 
with a very great problem, and a pro- 
blem which must have a most important 
influence, not only on our fortunes, but 
on the fortunes of well nigh every 
country in the world. As stated by the 
Prime Minister in ‘another place,” a 
short time ago, the production of gold 
throughout the whole world averaged 
about £6,000,000 a-year up to the time 
of the discovery of the Californian and 
Australian mines; but these great dis- 
coveries increased the supply about six- 
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fold, to £36,000,000, and the same effect 
was produced—though not to the same 
extent—as was produced in Spain more 
than threecenturiesago; an enormousrise 
took place in the price of all commodities, 
everything appeared to increase in value, 
because gold, the fixed standard by 
which everything was measured, became 
more plentiful, and in reality decreased 
in value; in like manner, it did not 
seem open to doubt that of late years 
the decreasing supply of gold, simul- 
taneously with an increased demand 
from Germany, from France, and latterly 
from America, had been one main cause 
of the existing intense depression, and 
of the fall in prices of nearly all com- 
modities, including silver and including 
labour. This fall had by no means been 
confined to this country, but hadextended 
everywhere, East and West, North and 
South, to all countries; but it had had 
an especially disturbing influence here, 
not only because of our extended trade 
with all the silver-using countries where 
it was the standard of currency, and 
where, consequently, the exchange had 
been directly affected, but also because 
silver was the currency and the standard 
in our own Empire of India. In one por- 
tion of our Empire — England—gold 
was the standard, in another portion— 
India—silver; and there could be no 
doubt whateverthat the fluctuationsin the 
valueofsilver and also of gold had caused 
very great derangement to the trade of 
the two countries, and no man yet might 
say what would be the consequence, or 
what disasters the future might have in 
store for us, if some attempt was not 
made to remedy the mischief, and arrest 
the continuous fall. Well, what was to 
be done? Many plans had been sug- 
gested, more or less plausible. One of 
these was a gold currency for India, same 
as England; but it was estimated that 
for that purpose £100,000,000 of gold 
would be required. Where was this im- 
mense amount to be procured? It was 
pretty evident that the supplies of gold 
were barely sufficient to carry on the 
trade of the world under the existing 
gold currencies; and this plan might, 
therefore, be dismissed as quite imprac- 
ticable. Another suggestion was a largely 
extended issue of paper money; but the 
experience of other countries was not 
encouraging, and the great depreciation 
so often witnessed in paper ought surely 
to be a beacon and a warning against 
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any such course asthis. Amongst other 
suggestions there had been that of a 
bi-metallic currency, such as prevailed 
in France up to the time when she sus- 
pended the coinage of silver from fear 
of losing her supplies of gold, in conse- 
quence of the demonetization of silver 
inGermany. Much might be urged in 
favour of this plan, and it was by no 
means clear to his mind that it would 
not eventually have to be adopted by one 
or more nations to avoid general ruin. 
One thing was, at all events, clear—that 
when there was a bi-metallic currency 
in France these disastrous fluctuations 
in silver were prevented, because anyone, 
by taking silver to France, could have 
that silver coined and exchanged for 
gold in the proportion of 154 to 1, and 
this kept the price of silver steady all 
over the world, and had practically the 
same effect as it was hoped would follow 
from the adoption of the bi-metallic 
currency now advocated. Many of our 
troubles, indeed, and the decline in our 
trade, seemed really to date from the 
period when Francesuspended the coinage 
of silver, and the advocates of bi-metal- 
lism maintained that in adopting it we 
should be trying no rash or hazardous 
or dangerous experiment, but, in reality, 
only be reverting to the previously ex- 
isting state of things. But it was said 
—‘‘Oh! to talk of a bi-metallic cur- 
rency is absurd and ridiculous. Why, 
every banker in London is against it.” 
Well, nearly all great measures in this 
country passed through three stages. 
They were pooh-poohed, and said to be 
absurd and ridiculous in the first stage. 
Then, in the next stage, after we had 
felt a few more turns of the screw, after 
a few more disasters had occurred, after 
a few more thousands had been ruined, it 
began to be doubted whether, after all, 
they were deserving of so much ridicule 
and contempt. Then came the third 
stage, when they were suddenly adopted, 
and they who had been loudest in their 
denunciations, were often .the most 
anxious to take credit for their adoption. 
Bankers might, or might not, oppose 
this plan; but he had yet to learn what 
special knowledge was possessed by 
bankers as such—especially by London 
bankers—on such a question, more than 
by merchants and others of wide and 
extended commercial experience, accus- 
tomed to business in all parts of the 
world, and obliged to take large and 
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comprehensive views on such subjects. 
Now, what were the real arguments 
against a bi-metallic currency? He had 
conversed with many persons of every 
shade of opinion, and, so farashe under- 
stood, the main and the chief objections 
were that it would be a watering down, 
as it were, of the currency, which it was 
said would, in point of fact, be degene- 
rated; and the fact of Germany resolv- 
ing to adopt a gold currency same as 
our own, was cited to show that, by alter- 
ing our currency, we should be taking a 
backward and retrograde step. This 
was all very well, but the experience of 
Germany did not offer much encourage- 
ment as an example. Few countries had 
suffered, and were yet suffering, more 
intense commercial depression, and the 
case was not analogous. Germany had 
no India; and if in a large portion of 
the German Empire silver had been the 
standard, and it had been impossible to 
change it, we might well believe that 
the great statesman who presided over 
her counsels would have shrank from 
establishing different standards in the 
same Empire. It was assumed, gratui- 
tously assumed, that it was wished to 
restore silver by statute to the same 
value it formerly possessed when coined 
in France, in the proportion of 15} to 1 
of gold, and many arguments against 
any change were founded upon this as- 
sumption. But he, for one, never under- 
stuod that this wasintended. The ques- 
tion, indeed, was quite as much one of 
gold as silver. It was difficult to say 
precisely, in the present fluctuating 
value of silver, what ought to be fixed 
as its value in proportion to gold; but 
one great advantage expected from the 
adoption of a bi-metallic currency was 
the prevention of these disastrous fluctua- 
tions; and if it be said that no law 
could effect this, the plain and obvious 
answer was that they were prevented 
when there was a bi-metallic currency 
in France; and it seemed certain that 
the same result would again follow its 
adoption by one or more great nations. 
It was also said we should lose our sup- 
ply of gold. Well, if we were the only 
country which adopted a bi-metallic cur- 
rency, there might be some force in this 
argument; but, by acting in conjunction 
with America and France, all fear of any 
such a contingency would be avoided. 
It was also said that all descriptions of 
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that there would be great inflation, and 
that debtors would be able to discharge 
their liabilities more easily than at pre- 
sent. Well, it was at least open to doubt 
whether a little inflation would not, on 
the whole, be preferable to the intense 
depression we had so long experienced, 
or whether an increase in the value of 
property would be altogether objection- 
able; and as to debts being more easily 
discharged, we must remember that 
those debts were contracted whilst a bi- 
metallic currency was actually in force; 
that it practically, in point of fact, pre- 
vailed up to 1878 or 1874, and that the 
present state of things was inflicting 
great hardship upon debtors. It would 
be easy to prove this from illustrations 
connected with trading and commercial 
interests; but take as an illustration the 
case of a person nominally the owner of 
landed estates which were heavily en-. 
cumbered with charges for settlements, 
mortgages, and the like. Well, in the 
present unhappy state of agricultural 
depression, when it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to make both ends 
meet, when farms were vacant and 
rents reduced, such a person was not 
in a very enviable position; but mark 
the difference. They who received his 
money, they to whom his payments were 
made, so far from suffering any hardship, 
were really benefited by his misfortunes, 
because their mortgages having been 
granted, their settlements having been 
made under a totally different state of 
things, although the unfortunate debtor 
had now far less resources to fall back 
upon, far less money to pay with, they 
were receiving the same payments as be- 
fore, the same number of sovereigns, and 
these sovereigns would now go a great 
deal further, and purchase more com- 
modities ; and they were, therefore, pro- 
portionately enriched at his expense. 
But those persons possessing fixed in- 
comes were really the only persons who 
would even nominally suffer by the 
adoption of a bi-metalic currency ; their 
incomes would not be affected, but re- 
main the same as now, whilst the value 
of estates and, in fact, property of every 
description would be largely increased 
as sovereigns became of less value and 
possessed less purchasing power; but 
there was no real hardship in the 
case at all, for fixed incomes would 
have the same value as when they 
—or, at ail events, the great bulk 
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of them — were contracted for, the 
only difference being that they would no 
longer be swelled and increased at the 
expense of the unfortunate debtors ; in 
fact, though no doubt partly, and perhaps 
largely, attributable to other causes, it 
seemed to his mind certain that the great 
depression throughout the world, in 
nearly every interest and every trade, 
was to alarge extent due to the contrac- 
tion of the currency caused by the de- 
monetization of silver, and the degra- 
dation of that metal from its former 
position as a standard of currency to a 
mere commodity, such as iron, or tin, or 
lead; and, consequently, that the true re- 
medy for our misfortunes, the true, plain, 
and direct way to revive our waning 
trade, to arrest the ruinous fall in pro- 
perty, and to restore general prosperity, 
was to restore silver to its former position 
as a partner with gold in the currency of 
the world; and he greatly feared all other 
plans would end in failure, and be found 
alike vain and useless. America at the 
present moment seemed most anxious to 
unite with European nations in taking 
action on this question, and if other 
European nations would do nothing with- 
out our adhesion, he thought we ought 
no longer to stand aloof. At the same 
time, it could not be denied that the 
issues involved in adopting a bi-metalic 
currency were momentous, incalculable, 
impossible to forecast with any approach 
to accuracy, and the risks of any error 
or false step most serious; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, should 
shrink from theresponsibility of adopting 
it for this country, then a loan to India, 
as now proposed, seemed to him the next 
best course. No doubt, objections might 
be taken to any and every scheme which 
could be brought forward ; and he quite 
agreed that the true course to be fol- 
lowed, and really the best remedy, was 
to reduce expenditure in India, to spend 
less money, so that India might be en- 
abled to absorb a larger amount of silver, 
and, as he had already said, he was glad 
that the Government were now making 
great exertions to enforce economy ; but 
even if the most economical arrangements 
conceivable were at once made, the bene- 
fits to be derived would not be felt for 
some time, and— 


“Whilst the grass grows the horse starves.”’ 


Something must be done immediately, 
and without delay; and failing a resort 
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to some modification of bi-metallism, to 
be once more adopted either generally 
or by one or more nations, a loan seemed 
to him the only immediate practical way 
of meeting the difficulty, and to some 
extent relieving the pressure. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen), 
in a most interesting and able speech on 
this subject some three years ago, which 
sank deep into his mind, seemed to think 
that the best plan in reference to silver 
was to do nothing, but leave things to 
find their proper level by the operation 
of ordinary laws and natural causes ; 
and, no doubt, this was generally the true 
and correct course. There were, how- 
ever, exceptions to every rule, and all 
classes were now suffering so severely 
that if ever there was a time when a de- 
parture from ordinary rules was justified 
it was surely the present. It certainly 
could not be denied that these severe 
fluctuations in silver had tended in no 
small degree to produce the existing 
great depression in trade. On the one 
hand, the consumers of India, China, and 
all silver-using countries had not hitherto 
reaped the full advantage of the exces- 
sively low prices ruling, having, of 
course, in the long run to pay as much 
more for goods as would compensate for 
the loss on exchange, the value of 
these goods being regulated by the law 
of supply and demand; and, on the other 
hand, English manufacturers and Eng- 
lish merchants, besides direct losses on 
the exchange, had reaped none of the 
advantages of an extended trade brought 
about by low prices and the opening out 
of new markets. The loss to the Govern- 
ment was indeed sufficiently serious, the 
loss to thousands of persons of limited 
incomes remitted from India was griev- 
ous in the extreme, but the loss to the 
trading community, to Lancashire in 
particular, and directly or indirectly to 
every manufacturer and every merchant, 
was frightful to contemplate. It was 
strangling the wholetrade, andnogreater 
boon could be conferred by any Minister 
upon the commercial classes, and, indeed, 
indirectly upon all classes, than to devise 
some means by which exchange could be 
raised. His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State, said, last evening, 
that the Government had made up their 
minds to face the loss on exchange man- 
fully ; he did not, however, at all under- 
stand him to say that-they would make 
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no effort to mitigate that loss. He could 
assure him that the commercial classes 
had been looking forward with the 
greatest anxiety to some course being 
taken in this direction, and he earnestly 
hoped the Government would continue 
to give the matter their most serious 
attention. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just addressed the House 
seems to have been more interested in 
the question of a bi-metallic currency 
than in the subject immediately before 
us to-night. AsI wish to confine my- 
self purely to this one question, I hope 
he will excuse me if I do not follow him 
through his long and able argument. 
I want to point out to the House as 
clearly as I can the present state of 
affairs in India in regard to this ques- 
tion of the currency, to put it to them 
whether it is possible to allow matters 
to remain as they are, and, finally, to 
consider what remedy can be applied to 
reduce the existing difficulties. I have 
first to submit a few propositions, which, 
I believe, can hardly be denied. The 
first is, that the rupee has a much higher 
value in India than in Europe. In other 
words, although the rupee is so very much 
depreciated when used: as the means for 
the payment of debt in Europe, as long 
as it is confined to India it very nearly 
maintains its value, if it does not do so 
entirely. So that we have the singular 
phenomena that the same coin, circu- 
lating in two countries, has two entirely 
different values, one very much higher 
than the other. It is also true that 
there is no prospect of a considerable 
change in the direction of equalizing the 
two. Ido not see any probability that 
the rupee will obtain the same value in 
England and in India. Of course, we 
know very well the causes that have 
produced the difference. The great 
fecundity of the silver mines; the re- 
solution of almost every great Power 
in the world to employ gold instead of 
silver as its standard of value has, no 
doubt, greatly produced these effects. 
I cannot imagine that anyone can fairly 
see, in the state of affairs which now 
exists, any probability that there will be 
any considerable change. If there be, 
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I should be glad to be informed of it; 
because, if there were any recuperative 
power in the matter itself, it would, no 
doubt, be infinitely better to leave it to 
that power than to make any attempt 
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by strong or violent measures to set it 
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right. For myself, it seems to me that 
the probability of silver recovering the 
position it held with regard to gold be- 
fore recent changes and events is so very 
small that it would be vain indeed to 
calculate upon that asaremedy. The 
effect of all this as regards India is 
simply lamentable; because, though 
India is provided with a currency which 
seems tolerably well to answer its pur- 
poses for domestic use, yet, for the pur- 
pose of foreign payments, its currency 
is subject to most disastrous deprecia- 
tion. That would be a great evil to any 
country, of course, that its currency 
should be depreciated. It is singular, 
because it does not often happen in 
history, that a currency serving very well 
for domestic purposes should be found 
to fall so very much below the mark 
when used for the purpose of paying 
debts due to foreign countries. If that is 
the casein othercountries, how much more 
is it the case in India, which is bound by 
the most singular and indissoluble ties 
to England, the very existence of whose 
present state of Government, and whose 
condition altogether and entirely de- 
pends upon the fact of its being able 
to remit to England every year very 
large sums of money indeed? The effect 
of this is that a man gets a reasonable 
return for the money he employs in 
India; but that on the money exported 
to England he suffers most heavily, and 
gets a very small and uncertain return 
indeed. We know, from the accounts 
laid before us, that India by this means 
alone actually loses, and is deprived of, 
something like £3,000,000 yearly. This 
is a state of things which, if it is to be 
regarded as permanent, and one not 
likely to be speedily or immediately 
relieved, is one utterly intolerable to be 
contemplated if there be within our 
reach any means or power of amend- 
ment. I think the case is made out as 
clearly as can be that we should, if pos- 
sible, avoid so terrible a calamity as that 
with which India is visited, through no 
fault of her own, which springs from 
the institutions which she has, which 
does not arise from the nature of things, 
but comes from institutions which are 
artificial, made by the will of man, 
and can be altered by the will of man. 
We are not justified, if there be any 
means that can possibly be devised by 
which this loss can be obviated, in sitting 
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down quietly and acquiescing in it. It 
may be that the thing may be in some 
degree alleviated. But it is not as if it 
were a slight loss. The ground to be 
made up is so great that I cannot help 
thinking it is an excess of presumption 
and sanguineness to expect any change 
as likely to take place which will put 
India in a situation tolerable to any 
country, a situation where she can fairly 
pay her debts without being subjected 
to this enormous sacrifice. Itis infinitely 
worse for India than for any other 
country, because she is placed in a situa- 
tion in which no country was ever placed 
before—that her very existence, under 
her present Constitution and form of 
Government, depends entirely upon that 
which is procured for her by the pay- 
ment of these sums of money. There- 
fore, I do think that a case is made out, 
if a case ever was made out, for seeking 
some remedy. What, then, shall we 
propose? The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down proposed adouble standard. 
I deny, Sir, that there ever is such a 
thing as a double standard. You may 
have an alternative standard, but never 
a double one. Gold or silver, you may 
have them together; but one or the 
other is sure to gain the advantage. 
You do not really get a double standard ; 
you get either, with the additional evil of 
uncertainty. Something or other makes 
an alteration, and suddenly deranges all 
your calculations by shifting you from 
one to the other. Therefore, I cannot 
regard that as any approach to a settle- 
ment. What happens? That when 
there is a shift people pay their debts in 
that coin which is the cheapest. How, 
then, a double standard can be any 
relief where you have a nation whose 
currency answers their purpose tolerably 
well in their own country, and utterly 
fails to answer it abroad, I cannot at all 
understand. The question is whether 
we cannot hit upon some other means. 
What appears to be wanted for India is 
a standard identical with that of the 
country with which it is so intimately 
bound up. As India is paying some- 
thing like £20,000,000 a-year to us, it 
seems most extremely desirable that the 
money should be paid in the way in 
which it will go furthest. Therefore, I 
confess that it seems to me that the great 
object we should have in view, if it be 
possible to attain it, is that we should 
get a standard of value identical with 
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that of England. Almost any sacrifice, 
considering the enormity of the sum lost, 
should be undergone in order to obtain 
that. It will be said that there is no- 
thing easier, and that we have only to 
declare that we will have a gold cur- 
rency. Purchase your gold, make it the 
standard, and reduce the silver to a mere 
token coinage, as in England. But 
where are we to get the money to pur- 
chase the gold? What possibility is 
there in a poor country like India, where 
we are doubting, even at the present 
time, whether she does not stand on the 
verge of bankruptcy, how is it possible 
to undertake anything of that sort? 
|Mr. Jonn Bricur: Buy it with the 
silver.] The right hon. Gentleman says 
‘‘ Buy it with the silver ;”’ but the very 
misery of it is that we are ruined by 
silver already. However desirable it 
might be from the way in which Indian 
finance has been regulated, we must see 
that this is perfectly impossible. Are 
we, then, to give up the question in 
despair and do nothing else? Is there 
any other remedy? The hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last suggested a paper 
currency; but he put that on one side, 
because he said such a currency would 
not be relied upon—that there were 
no means of limiting it within the 
bounds admissible. But is that true? 
Is there no means of limiting a paper 
currency? What is the nature of it? 
What gives a currency its value? It 
is not because it is made of any 
particular material. The value of a 
currency depends on something alto- 
gether different. It depends upon two 
things. First, that it should be made 
legal tender, which is easily enough 
done; and then that some means should 
be adopted by which it shall be limited, 
so as not to exceed the sum that would 
be used if gold, for instance, had been 
employed. If you can do these two 
things, you have got a currency possess- 
ing all the qualities, so far as I know, 
of a thoroughly good gold currency, 
with the advantage that you have not to 
find the gold for doing it. That was the 
plan developed so many years ago by 
Mr. Ricardo. So far asI know, it has 
never been carried into effect; but it 
has never been refuted, and I have 
never seen, in the course of my reading, 
any serious objection urged against it. 
There is not the least doubt that a cur- 
rency of that kind, of notes of legal 
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tender sufficiently limited, will perform 
all the duties of a gold currency, with 
the advantage that you save the wear 
and tear of the gold. I remember, ata 
period when I had the means of com- 
manding much better information on the 
subject than I have now, making some 
sort of calculation as to what would be 
the effect here if, instead of a gold, we 
had a note currency, one pound notes 
for sovereigns, guarding that currency 
by Mr. Ricardo’s proposition that if a 
person brought notes to the Bank he 
should always receive gold for them 
to their exact amount. Assisted by 
those who were much better qualified 
than I was to deal with this subject, I 
calculated that England would save 
something like £50,000,000 if she 
adopted the note currency. But Eng- 
lish prejudices would not hear of that 
for a moment. As far as I know, 
the people may be quite right. The 
currency satisfies them extremely well, 
they are used to it, they can afford the 
luxury of it, just as they can afford the 
luxury of putting on any number of 
mnillions to our Debt; and, therefore, 
sound as I believe the principle to be, I 
do not for a moment wish to tamper 
with the present institution in England. 
But what possible objection can there be 
to trying such a thing in India, in the 
terrible state in which she is now, not as 
a mere matter of experiment, but in 
order really to save her from the bank- 
ruptey with which she is imminently 
threatened? It would be perfectly 
easy, I think, to introduce notes into 
India, and to make the regulations that 
Mr. Ricardo suggested, that a person 
should receive gold for any notes he 
might bringin. We know, if there were 
any redundancy in the currency, that the 
process would go on until the redun- 
dancy ceased. But it would go no fur- 
ther, and then we should be possessed 
of a currency not so showy, not so ex- 
pensive, but for all practical purposes 
quite as usefulandas goodasthecurrency 
in England or as the silver currency of 
India. I donot enter into the technical 
question how it is to be brought into 
working. The system can be reduced 
by experts to such a state that you 
would have a token currency of silver 
just as we havein England, and a legal 
tender up to a certain amount just as 
silver is here. There may be, and pro- 
bably there are, very serious reasons 
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and overwhelming objections to this 
scheme. Perhaps a person who, how- 
ever unworthily, has held the Office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not even 
prudent in broaching such a scheme. 
But I am so strongly impressed by the 
state in which India is, simply throwing 
away for her currency arrangements 
£3,000,000 yearly, that I think any sug- 
gestion of any kind, which has any plau- 
sibility, any semblance of practibility, that 
I felt it my duty to offer this suggestion. 
It may be shown that I have overlooked 
some principle or some condition which 
makes my idea valueless; but still I 
offer it, because I do not believe we can 
go on long in this way, draining these 
millions from India, where money comes 
like blood from the poverty of the 
people, and where we are put to our ut- 
most shifts to make both ends meet, that 
we may not die by that most igno- 
minious of deaths by which a great 
Empire can perish—bankruptey. I 
have, at any rate, taken my life in my 
hand in offering this suggestion. I 
would not have done it if I had thought 
we could go on as we are; but I do not 
see why any country should pay this 
sum merely for the pleasure of keeping 
on a very bad currency. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
consequence of the withdrawal of the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Faweett), 
my hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stanhope) is pre- 
vented from addressing the House again. 
As, however, there are some observa- 
tions which it is necessary to notice, I 
venture to detain the House for a few 
moments before we go to a Division. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has dealt with the great loss 
which the fall in the price of silver has 
placed, during the past few years, on 
the Revenue of India, and he calculates 
that that fall has imposed a loss of some- 
thing like £3,400,000 annually on the 
Revenue of India. But my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State explained 
that these figures only represented the 
loss by exchange, and did not mean that 
that sum is money in gold annually lost. 
He simply stated that that was the loss, 
applying to these figures exactly the 
same test as is applied to every other 
figure of the accounts—upon the num- 
ber of rupees annually remitted to this 
country in order to make certain pay- 
ments in gold in this country. There- 
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fore, the loss is not ir gold; but it pees. But the sale of those bills mainly, 
should be put in this way—that the In- | as I believe, reduced the price of silver 
dian Government, in consequence of, as quoted in the London market by 
losses by exchange, have now to remit 114 per cent! That very forcibly illus- 
something like £3,400,000, or three | trates the extreme difficulty in which 
crores 40 lacs, upon all the gold pay- the Secretary of State for India was 
ments in this country, the difference be- | placed in getting rid, upon advantageous 
tween the nominal price of the rupee as_ terms, of his drafts upon India. The 
taken in the accounts — namely, two | proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
shillings, and its actual market price in | is that we should issue notes in India to 
this country. But still, making all allow- represent gold. The first criticism I 
ances for that difference, the loss is so ; make upon that is that no notes would 
serious that if anyone could suggest any | have any value, unless they represent 
practical means by which this loss could | something; and although you may say 
be reduced the Government would gladly they represent gold, unless the Govern- 
adopt it. But in all propositions in- | ment have the gold nobody will believe 
volving a change in the currency, we | them. The second great objection I have 
have to consider two separate questions. | to make is that if you once attempt 
First, we have to consider whether or | to make silver a token currency, you 
not any alteration in the standard will | involve yourselves in interminable diffi- 
be suited to the wants and conditions of | culties with the occupiers of land. Then, 
the people of India; and, secondly, we | what are you to do with the enormous 
have to take care that any remedy or | amount of rupees in circulation in India, 
alteration proposed will mitigate, and not | where, at present, there is no token 
aggravate, the present condition ofthings. 


currency, and the purchasing power of 
It seems to me, and I speak with all|the rupee is exactly corresponding to 
diffidence on this subject, that the great | the intrinsic value of the silver contained 
object we should have in view is to raise, | init? Another objection is, that if youin- 
if possible, the price of silver in Lon- | crease the currency of India by the print- 
don, and not in India. I believe that | ing press, by circulating notes, you must 
the purchasing power of the rupee in | diminish the demand in India for silver; 
India has not greatly fallen, and that} and as you diminish the demand for 
was, indeed, one of the first propositions | silver in India, so do you reduce the 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It seems | price of silver in London. Therefore, if 
to me self-evident that so long as there | we adopt the proposal of the right hon. 
is a great demand in India for silver, | Gentleman, it seems to me thei it might 
and a small demand for it in England, | have exactly the reverse effect of what 
so long must the purchasing power of | we propose, and so far from increasing 
silver in India be greater than it isin {the price of silver in London, which 
England. Possibly, some proposition |is the main object of every remedy, 
might be made by which the value of | it might do just the contrary. The 
silver might be raised in England. Un- | silver market is undoubtedly in a state 
doubtedly, the sale of the Secretary of | of excessive sensitiveness, and its ex- 
State’s bills in London has a most de- | tremefluctuationshave undoubtedly been 
img effect upon the silver market. | aggravated by the Bills which the Secre- 

ow depressing that is I can well illus- | tary of State has been forced to sell. 
trate by some figures which I laid be- | I think no one who has looked into the 
fore the House some two or three years| Home charges can believe that any 
ago. In the year 1876, there was a very | great reduction can be effected, If you 
sudden fall in the price of silver. I| apply the most drastic scheme of 
believe that experts differ as to the| economy, it could not, for many years, 
actual amount of silver in circulation | seriously effect the Home charges of the 
throughout the world; but I believe | Indian Government, because nearly all 
the lowest estimate puts the amount at | of them are connected with services 
£600,000,000 sterling. It is a curious | which have been rendered, with money 
illustration that I am about to give of the | which has been borrowed, with materials 
connection between cause and effect. Be- | which have been forwarded for the bene- 
tween January and July of that year, | fit of India. Therefore, it is impossible 
the Secretary of State for India suc- | materially to reduce the sums payable 
ceeded in selling £2,700,000 of ru-| in gold in this country unless the Indian 
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Government repudiates its liabilities, 
which, of course, is impossible. Such 
being the position of affairs, the Secre- 
tary of State must find ways and means 
to mect this Home liability. Of course, 
prima facie, nothing can be more objec- 
tionable than getting out of his difficul- 
ties by constantly borrowing in this 
country, because there can be little 
doubt that one of the main causes of 
the present condition of things was the 
system, adopted some years ago, of 
always borrowing in London for the 
benefit of the Indian Government. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the peculiar system 
of accounts adopted, all the liability for 
the railways was excluded from the 
capital expenditure, and it was not until 
avery short time back that this House 
and the public became aware how great 
a debt the Indian Government had in 
England. If, then, it be ubjectionable, 
permanently to increase the debt by bor- 
rowing in England, I think it may very 
fairly be asked why the Government ask 
leave to raise a loan of £5,000,000 in 
this country ? My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) made a 
very unjust criticism upon the proposal, 
when he called it a proposal to speculate 
in silver. Now, Sir, so far from the 
Secretary of State for India having any 
wish to speculate in silver, Iam quite 
sure I am only expressing the wish of 
everybody in the Office, when I say that 
their wish is to have nothing whatever 
to do with silver. Unfortunately, the 
Secretary of State, from the exigencies 
of his position, is the largest seller of 
silver in the world, and he is obliged to 
force his silver on the market, whether 
it is wanted or not. Now, the silver 
market is like an individual—it has got 
a digestion, and it can assimilate a cer- 
tain amount of food. But, if you overload 
its digestion, like an individual, also, it has 
a fit of indigestion, and then it cannot 
assimilate the amount that it could be- 
fore. I think there are indications that 
the exchange will improve. I saw a 
statement, the other day, in the news- 
papers, and it has not been since con- 
tradicted, that there is a complete failure 
of the Italian silk crop, and that the 
French crop has been materially affected. 
In the year 1876 there was a similar 
failure in the silk crop, and the result, 
though the House will hardly believe 
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crop, there will be an increased demand 
for Eastern silk, and that cannot fail to 
engender an increased demand for silver. 
and a rise in the exchanges. Suppose, 
then, by a judicious use of this loan of 
£5,000,000, though I hope the Secretary 
of State for India will only find it neces- 
sary to use a part of it, we are able to 
raise the price of the rupee. It by no 
means follows, although you may in- 
crease the permanent liability of the 
Indian Government in England, that 
therefore you are causing a larger num- 
ber of rupees to be remitted from there. 
If, through the use of this loan, silver 
rises a penny in the rupee, that is a gain 
of 4 per cent, and upon a payment of 
£15,000,000, taking the rupee at 2s., 
itis a gain of £600,000; while if the 
Indian Government were to spend the 
whole of this loan, which is most im- 
probable, it will only add permanently 
to the annual liability of India the sum 
of £200,000. What we have to consider 
to-night is not so much the net amount 
of pounds sterling which have to be 
paid, as the number of rupees which the 
Indian Government will have to get to 
England to meet these payments. Of 
course, the House may say, although I 
can hardly believe it under the cir- 
cumstances, that it does not think it 
desirable that the Secretary of State 
for India should have any borrowing 
powers. If it does that, it will have 
the effect of forcing him to get home an 
enormous amount of silver from India. 
I read only the other day a letter in 
The Economist, written by an Indian 
merchant, which expresses so well what 
the position of the Secretary of State 
for India is with regard to these Bills, 
that I will just read two sentences— 
“Why does the Secretary of State for India 
push his bills down people’s throats? ‘The 
result is that the poor draftsmen are the victims 
of speculators and the puppets of Exchange 
bankers.” 
So far as I know, that is exactly correct. 
The number of purchasers of Indian 
bills is very small, and, therefore, 
they can drive by a combination the 
Secretary of State for India into a cor- 
ner. It must be remembered that this 
matter of silver does not merely affect 
the Government of India. It affects 
also the whole of our Eastern trade. 


so incredible a statement, is that it made | The depreciation in the value of silver 
the exchanges rise 20 per cent. If there: need not necessarily injuriously affect 
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those who trade to the countries where 
silver is the standard of value; but 
what is absolutely ruinous to the trade 
are these constant fluctuations up and 
down, because they render unstable 
the standard of value, which is the 
basis of calculation of the profits of 
the individual. I hope, if it was ne- 
cessary to make out any case after the 
speech of my hon. Friend, that I have 
made out a case which will justify the 
House in giving its assent to this loan. 
The course of treatment which we are 
adopting very much resembles that 
course of medicine known as homeo- 
pathy, which, by giving the patient 
infinitesimal doses of the poison from 
which he is suffering, finally ejects it 
from the system altogether. Perhaps 
I may be permitted also to say a few 
words with regard to Indian finance. 
Undoubtedly the Resolution withdrawn 
last night which commenced with these 
words, ‘‘ This House views with appre- 
hension the condition of Indian finance,”’ 
did give expression to a feeling of in- 
quietude which it would be very foolish 
of me to ignore. One may very fairly 
ask—‘‘ What is the cause of that uneasi- 
ness?” It is not caused, as was said 
last night, by the hon. Member for 
Orkney (Mr. Laing), by any falling off in 
the Indian Revenues. Figures show 
that the Revenue, under seven years 
of extraordinary pressure, remain firm. 
Eliminating all disturbing influences, the 
taxes, which, seven years ago, brought 
in a certain sum, bring in now a 
larger sum. Neither can it be found 
in an increase of the ordinary Expendi- 
ture. I can show that there is very 
little increase in the Civil and Military 
Expenditure. Excluding the war in 
Afghanistan, there was no considerable 
increase in the Military Expenditure, 
and what increase there is was due 
almost exclusively to changes at home, 
in consequence of alterations in the 
terms on which men are enlisted. 
If, then, these apprehensions were not 
on account either of a great diminu- 
tion of income or a great increase in 
Expenditure, what is the cause of 
it? Ithink the cause is that our Go- 
vernment, from the time it came into 
Office up to the present time, has been 
subjected to an almost unparalleled 
pressure. I can illustrate how enor- 
mous the strain has been by giving one 


set of figures. The Expenditure over and | 
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above the ordinary Expenditure of India, 
for which the Indian Government have 
had during the past seven years to find 
Ways and Means, taking the rupee at the 
ordinary rate of 2s., amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of upwards of £57,000,000. 
The items are £2,600,000 for the war in 
Afghanistan. That is an expenditure 
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| for which, no doubt, Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment are responsible, and they are 
quite ready to defend their action. The 
other items are £16,000,000 incurred on 
behalf of Famines, £28,700,000 incurred 
for Public Works, which, whether the 
system is right or wrong, is a system 
that was in existence when we came 
into Office, and £9,700,000 loss by 
exchange. I arrive at this last item 
by taking the average loss on exchange 
to India during the seven preceding 
years, and during the seven years we 
have been in Office, and the sum lost in 
the last seven years exceeds that lost in 
the first period by £2,700,000. Now, 
how has that £57,000,000 of excep- 
tional Expenditure been met? It is 
very frequently said that the India 
Office takes a very optimistic view of 
Indian finance; but I think I may 
say in regard to myself and my hon. 
Friend that no figure or fact ever set 
by us before the House has been 
disputed. Nor do I think that even 
in my most sanguine mood I should 
ever have ventured to predict that India, 
during seven years of such extraordinary 
depreciation, would be able to meet so 
large a proportion of the charges out 
of her ordinary Revenue. Now, how 
has this amount been met? In three 
ways. By loans, by the reduction of 
cash balances, and by payments out of 
ordinary Revenue. The increase in 
loans during this seven years has been 
£33,400,000. There has been a de- 
crease in the cash balances of £8,000,000, 
but, of that, £4,000,000 to municipalities ; 
so that that makes a total, with the 
loans, of £37,400,000. Therefore, during 
these seven years of extraordinary de- 
pression, the Revenues of India have 
found very nearly £20,000,000 to meet 
the extraordinary charges. From these 
figures we may draw one very safe con- 
clusion. If you could altogether eli- 
minate from consideration these abnormal 
charges, no doubt the prospects of Indian 
finance would be most flourishing. If, 
on the other hand, every seven years 
these enormous charges are to be im- 
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posed upon the Indian Revenues, and 
we are to be required to find Ways and 
Means to the amount of £57,000,000 
over and above the ordinary Expendi- 
ture, no words used in this House are 
sufficiently gloomy to depict the pros- 
pects of Indian finance. But I believe 
the right and correct view is that al- 
though these difficulties will from time 
to time occur, it is almost impossible for 
them to occur again simultaneously, as 
they have done. If we can only reduce 
our Expenditure, so as to increase that 
great margin between Expenditure and 
income which I have already mentioned, 
and if we are only fortunate enough in 
the future to have our one difficulty 
at a time to deal with, I believe, by 
thrifty and judicious administration of 
Indian finances, we can so increase 
the present margin between Revenue and 
Expenditure, that in a very short time 
those who now use such strong and 
gloomy language concerning the state 
of our finance will be the first to laugh 
at their own fears. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Mr. J. K. Cross.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the arrangement was that 
the debate should be taken on the 
Motion that Mr. Speaker do leave the 
Chair, and that if it lasted more than 
two nights, that the Resolutions should 
be passed, and the debate resumed at 
another stage of the proceedings. He 
hoped the House would permit that ar- 
rangement to stand, and the Vote for 
the loan to be taken now. The Govern- 
ment, of course, would feel bound, on 
the second reading of the Bill, for in- 
stance, if that were convenient, to put 
that stage of the Bill in such a position 
as would give full opportunities for 
further discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, if he understood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rightly, 
believed what was of importance was to 
get through the first stage of the Loan 
Bill, and that the passing of the Budget 
Resolution was a matter of form of no 
practical importance. Unfortunately, 
they had not had two full nights’ debate ; 
and, under the circumstances, he thought 
the most convenient course would be that 
his debate should continue on a future 
night, but that the Government should 


be allowed at once to take the first stage 
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Otherwise, those 
who had already spoken would be able 
'to speak again; while, as to the Under 
Secretary of State for India, he was sure 
the House would do in his case what it 
had not unfrequently done before, and 
permit him again to address it on 
matters arising in the debate. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that, after 
the expression of the views entertained 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, which seemed to be 
generally shared by the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be prepared to adopt the course which 
he suggested. It would, therefore, 
be understood that the debate on 
going into Committee on the East 
India Accounts would be postponed 
to a future day, and that the Govern- 
ment should now be allowed to take the 
Resolution on the East India Loans 
Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT, said. it would be very 
convenient for hon. Members if the Under 
Secretary of State for India, when he 
came to reply, would explain more expli- 
citly what was to be the nature of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the state of 
the Indian Army which he proposed to 
appoint. Some persons thought it was to 
be a Commission in India, others said it 
would be a mere departmental inquiry, 
while others indulged the hope that it 
was to be a Commission not merely to in- 
quire into departmental questions, but 
into all questions of military organization. 
Without such an inquiry, indeed, any 
attempt to reduce military expenditure 
would be perfectly ineffectual. 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to urge upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the extreme 
importance of resuming the debate at 
the earliest possible date. The attention 
of the whole mercantile world, both in 
England and in India, was fixed upon 
the very serious issues raised in regard 
to the silver question. It was of the 
utmost importance that this question of 
the bearing of the depreciation of silver 
upon the Revenues of India should be 
discussed at the earliest possible moment, 
in order that no hopes might be raised 
which afterwards were frustated by the 
impracticability of the schemes proposed. 
This question of silver must be argued 
out; and as he was the Chairman of the 
Committee which considered this ques- 
tion two years ago, and as he also repre- 
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which inquired into the silver question 
in Paris last year, he certainly should 
consider it his duty not to shrink from 
stating his views. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Thurs- 
day, 12th June. 


EAST INDIA [LOAN]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That it is expedient to authorise the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India to raise in the 
United Kingdom any sum or sums of money, 
not exceeding £10,000,000, for the service of 
the Government of India, on the security of 
the Revenues of India,”’ 


Mr. E. STANHOPE, in moving the 
Resolutions, asked leave to say a few 
words on a point as to which some mis- 
understanding had arisen. He wished 
to make it clear upon what grounds the 
Government thought it necessary to 
refuse their assent to the proposition of 
the Indian Government with regard to 
the depreciation of silver. He mentioned 
that when these propositions were re- 
ceived, the Government thought they 
ought to be looked at not solely with 
reference to India, but with regard to 
the other interests to be considered. 
What he intended to convey to the 
House was, that they did consider not 
only what he might call Imperial in- 
terests, but the suitability of these pro- 
positions themselves to the special cir- 
cumstances of the case—that was to say, 
they considered the propositions upon 
their merits. On both these grounds, 
after looking carefully into the matter, 
the Committee considered it their duty 
to recommend the rejection of the pro- 
positions of the Government of India. 
He had only now to ask leave to substi- 
tute five for ten in the proposed Reso- 
lution. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“¢£10,000,000,”" in order to insert 
‘*£5,000,000,”—(Ifr. Hdward Stanhope, ) 
— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That‘£10,000,000’ 
stand part of the proposed Resolution.” 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether the Correspondence would be 


given to the House which contained 
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the despatch to the Government of India 
in regard to their proposals ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE replied, that the 
Correspondence was not yetcomplete, but 
the despatch would shortly be sent. He 
was afraid for that reason it would not 
be possible at that moment to lay it 
before the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked whether it 
would be possible for the Government 
to furnish the House with the latest 
information from the Consuls or other 
authorities abroad with regard to the 
production of silver in other countries ? 
Investigations were made, bringing the 
information down to a certain date, and 
it would afford great satisfaction if 
Papers could be laid on the Table giving 
further information. Perhaps, also, 
during the Whitsuntide Recess the Go- 
vernment could obtain some fresh, dis- 
tinct, official information from their Re- 
presentatives in Berlin with regard to 
the stock of silver in Germany, and the 
sales of the German Government. He 
knew that a certain amount of secrecy 
had been observed in regard to this 
matter; but if an authentic statement 
could be placed before the House of the 
actual amount of silver sold up to the 
present time, it would be exceedingly 
advisable that that should bedone. He 
would, indeed, go further, and ask the 
Government to give the House all the 
information in its possession on the sub- 
ject of silver. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE replied, that the 
Government recently took steps to collect 
and systematize all the information on 
the subject in their possession. He did 
not know whether there were any fur- 
ther Papers on the subject which he 
would be able to lay on the Table; but 
he would look over those in his posses- 
sion, and if he could give the House 
any further information he should be 
very glad to do so. 

Mr. ONSLOW suggested that the 
report of the Currency Commission of 
1866, which elicited a great deal of very 
valuable information, should also be 
laid on the Table of the House. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘That ‘£5,000,000’ be in- 
serted, instead thereof,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
Secretary of State in Council of India to raise 
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in the United Kingdom any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding £5,000,000, for the ser- 
vice of the Government of India, on the security 
of the Revenues of India. 


Resolution to be reported upon Jfon- 
day next. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


THE ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Mr. CALLAN said, that the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Sullivan), who had 
charge of the Bill had asserted that, 
unless he could move the second reading 
at an early day, he should move to dis- 
charge the Bill. He found that the 
hon. and learned Member had not put 
in an appearance, nor had he given any 
instructions on the subject. Under those 
circumstances, he (Mr. Callan) did not 
feel justified in moving that the Order 
be discharged ; but he assured the House 
that if the Order was postponed until 
Monday, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber then did not move its discharge, he 
himself would do so. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that in the 
event of no day being fixed for the 
adjourned debate it became a dropped 
Order. 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE AND 
JUDICATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Waddy, Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Ridley.) 
[BILL 181.] SkCOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WADDY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
had been submitted to the Attorney 
General, and had received his sanc- 
tion. With the exception of some 
clauses at the end, which had reference 
to a matter of procedure, the Bill pro- 
posed simply to extend the powers of 
the official Referees, by giving them the 
opportunity of doing work which at 
present they were unable to do, and to 
prevent their getting into difficulties by 
conflicts of jurisdiction. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Waddy.) 


Mr. HERSCHELL did not know 


whether the Attorney General had given 
his careful attention to the Bill; but, 
for his part, he had considerable doubts 
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as to the correctness of its principle. 
Instead of referring a matter to the 
Referee to decide, this Bill proposed to 
refer a case to him for decision once 
for all. He thought it was far pre- 
ferable to adopt the procedure instituted 
by the Judicature Acts, and to send a 
matter to the Referee to report. He did 
not think it was at all an improvement 
to enable a Judge or the Court to refer 
a case to the Referee for him to de- 
cide as arbitrator. That should only be 
done by consent of the parties, as at 
present. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Ho ker) thought the principle of 
the Bill was one which ought to be ap- 
proved. It was at first the opinion that 
under the Judicature Acts a Referee 





could deal with the whole matter; but 
recent decisions had shown that that 
was not so, and that the Referee’s power 
wasvery considerably defined and limited. 
For his part, where the parties to 
the action consented, and where the 
Court thought it right that the Referee 
should have full power to decide the 
whole matter, and how the costs should 
go, he could see no objection to such a 
rule. In his humble opinion, if such a 
provision were passed into law, it would 
render the Referees a great deal more 
useful than they were now, and would 
induce parties to go before them much 
more frequently than was at present the 
case. There were other provisions, with 
regard to giving bankers’ notes in evi- 
dence, which he had not very carefully 
considered, and therefore he reserved to 
himself the right to consider these in 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 9th June. 


COSTS TAXATION (HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS) BILL—[But 190.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Mowbray.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Ur. Ratkes.) 


Mr. W. H. JAMES moved the ad- 
journment of the debate till after Whit- 
suntide. The Bill was only read a 





second time the night before; and though 
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he believed its proposals were equit- 
able, yet he thought that time should be 
given in order that the measure should 
be sent down to town clerks and others 
in the country whom it affected, for 
their consideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. James.) 


Mr. RAIKES had not the least desire 
to ask the House to proceed with extra- 
ordinary haste ; but he thought the hon. 
Gentleman was hardly acquainted with 
the objects of the Bill. It proposed no 
new costs and no new system of taxa- 
tion, but simply proposed to legalize a 
system which had been in operation for 
80 years, of taxing Provisional Orders 
and Bills of that description in the same 
way as if they were private Bills. The 
officer of the House in charge of these 
Bills had recently had occasion to con- 
sider the matter, and he came to the 
conclusion that there was some question 
as to its legality. As that officer was 
paid by salary and not by fees, it made 
no difference to him, and it was merely 
enacting the existing practice, because 
some doubts had arisen on the subject. 
It did not make any change in the exist- 
ing practice, and did not impose any 
fresh costs. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, if the Bill 
merely legalized an existing practice 
which had been pursued for so many 
years, it sureiy might be pursued a 
little longer. _ Why could not the hon. 
Gentleman allow the Bill to be post- 
poned till after Witsuntide. 


Question put. 
The House 
Noes 41: 
No. 110.) 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


divided: —- Ayes 21; 
Majority 20.—(Div. List, 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; to be read 
the third time upon JJonday next. 





BARRISTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cavan, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the admission of Barristers to 
practise in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Catiay, Mr. Parrick Martin, and Mr. 
Krne-Harman. 


Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill194.] 
Mr. W. H. James 


{LORDS} 
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REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Catan, Bill to amend the 
Law regulating the Registration of Parliamen- 
tary Voters in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Catuan, Mr. Maurice Brooks, and 
Major Nouay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 195. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter after One 
o'clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 26th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Pustuic Buis—First Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Ax- 
minster Union, &c.) * (94); Local Govern- 
ment (Highways) Provisional Orders (Buck- 
ingham, &c.) * (95) ; Local Government (Poor 
Law) Provisional Orders* (96); Summary 
Jurisdiction * (97); Trustee Acts Consolida- 
tion and Amendment * (98). 

Second Reading —Committee negatived—Considercd 
— Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 3)*, 
and passed. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—SIGNING 
OF A TREATY OF PEACE. 
OBSERVATION. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I have an announcement to make to 
your Lordships. I have this day re- 
ceived a telegram from Major Cavagnari 
stating that he has this day signed a 
treaty with the Ameer of Cabul. 


SOUTH AFRICA — NATAL AND THE 
TRANSVAAL—APPOINTMENT OF SIR 
GARNET WOLSELEY AS HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: It 
may be convenient, and perhaps inte- 
resting, to your Lordships to know that 
Her Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
point Lieutenant General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to be Governor of Natal and 
the Transvaal, and to be High Commis- 
sioner and Commander-in-Chief in those 
Colonies, and in the lands adjacent to the 
North and East of those Colonies in South 
Africa. I believe that at this time Sir 
Bartle Frere has returned to Cape 
Town; and Sir Bartle Frere will exer- 
cise the power which he possesses in the 
Cape Colony, and in all the adjacent 
dependencies and regions attached. I 
ought, perhaps, to reind your Lord- 
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ships—what it is necessary to remember 
in considering these matters—that the 
distance between the seat of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s authority and the seat of war is 
upwards of 1,000 miles. Papers ex- 
planatory of these arrangements will be 
immediately placed on your Lordships’ 
Table. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
should like to know from the noble Earl, 
whether Sir Garnet Wolseley will have 
supreme command of the Military 
Forces ? 

THe Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
The rank which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
holds would give him immediately that 
supreme command; but I do not con- 
template, in the statement I have made, 
that the country will be deprived of the 
services of Lord Chelmsford. 


ARMY—THE BRIGADE DEPOT SYSTEM 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY, inrising 
to call attention to the Report of the 
Militia Committee presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1877, and to move Resolutions, 
said, that towards the close of the Ses- 
sion of 1875 he ventured to bring before 
their Lordships three Resolutions con- 
demnatory of the brigade depot system. 
Considerable discussion arose on that 
occasion, and he was induced to with- 
draw his Resolutions, upon the under- 
standing that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would prosecute an inquiry into 
the matter. They had redeemed their 
promise by the appointment of the 
Militia Committee, presided over by 
Colonel Stanley, whose lengthy investi- 
gation had, he contended, shown that 
the system to. which he referred had not 
worked well. He (the Earl of Galloway) 
should explain that this Committee was 
—to use the official explanation of it— 
termed ‘‘ the Militia Committee,” for the 
sake of convenience, in order to distin- 
guish it from the numerous other Com- 
mittees previously appointed ; and that 
the special instructions issued to this 
Committee were ‘‘to inquire into the 
working of the Brigade Depot System.” 
There seemed to be some considerable 
confusion in the public mind as re- 
garded the two questions of short ser- 
vice and the brigade depot system. 
It was supposed by many persons that 
the two systems were identical, and some 
excuse had been made for the failure of 
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the brigade depot system on account of 
the institution of short service. It was, 
however, a mistake to suppose that the 
two systems were identical. The Short 
Service Act was introduced by the noble 
Viscount opposite (Viscount Cardwell) in 
the year 1870, and it was not until two 
years later that the brigade depot system 
was instituted. What he (the Earl of 
Galloway) wanted to suggest was that it 
was very lamentable that, owing to the 
Short Service Act, the troops now engaged 
in South Africa and elsewhere should be 
so young and of such limited service in 
the Army. But the circumstance that 
the regiments at home had to be emas- 
culated in order to make up the regi- 
ments for these expeditions was due, not 
to the short service system, but to the 
system of brigade depots, which might 
be called the cradle of attenuated bat- 
talions. The objections which he had 
urged against the military policy of the 
noble Viscount opposite in both Houses 
of Parliament were directed to those 
parts of it which would have the effect 
of reducing the personnel and war ma- 
terial of the Army and of abolishing 
Purchase, his main reason for the course 
he took with regard to the latter ques- 
tion being that he saw no reason for 
imposing an additional pecuniary obli- 
gation on the country without a corre- 
sponding advantage being gained ; whilst, 
on the former point, the noble Viscount 
had been forced himself to commence re- 
augmentation before leaving the War 
Office. He had never criticized the deter- 
mination of the noble Viscount with re- 
gard to the short service system; indeed, 
he thought the noble Viscount had been 
somewhat hardly treated by those who had 
done so, seeing that it had hardly had a 
fair trial. If all those who had enlisted 
under it had remained in the ranks for 
six years—some of them had been al- 
lowed to go after three—there would 
not have been so much cause for com- 
plaint as existed at the present moment. 
He was not, however, a disciple of the 
system of short service; indeed, he had 
always disapproved of it, it being his 
opinion that the country should look to 
the Militia for Reserves. At the present 
moment there were 100,000 to 120,000 
Militiamen in the country, one-fourth of 
whom were available as Militia Re- 
serves. We could not afford to have 
attenuated battalions in our Regular 
Force to any large extent; and, there- 
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fore, he would suggest that the Militia 
should be increased to the tune of 
200,000 men, and that two-fifths of that 
number should serve as Militia Re- 
serves, and be available at any moment 
to strengthen the battalions of the Line. 
He was emboldened to state that view 
on account of having that morning read 
a speech tothe same effect of the late Lord 
Sandhurst. He thought the country was 
indebted to the noble Viscount for having 
attempted to combine the different Mili- 
tary Forces of the Kingdom. The failure 
of that attempt was, he contended, a 
matter for regret. The country was in- 
debted to the noble Viscount for having 
given Queen’s commissions to the officers 
of the Auxiliary Forces, and for having 
taken steps to improve their knowledge 
of their duties. He contended that the 
nature of the avowed policy of the noble 
Viscount during the first three years of 
his military administration was such as 
to entitle him to expect that the noble 
Viscount would support the first of 
the Resolutions which he (the Earl of 
Galloway) had placed upon the Paper. 
He proposed, with the aid of extracts 
from the speeches of the noble Vis- 
count, to show how different was the 
plan for military re-organization which 
was suggested in 1872 from that pro- 
posed in the three previous years ; 
and how the plan which eventually was 
carried out differed from that which the 
noble Viscount previously announced as 
about to be carried out. He proposed 
afterwards, as the Government had ad- 
vertised their utter incompetency to deal 
with the question, to make a few sugges- 
tions, by the adoption of which the pre- 
sent unfortunate state of affairs might in 
a measure be rectified. He would ask 
their Lordships to travel back 10 years 
—to the ‘first Session of the General 
Reformation Parliament.’”’ The noble 
Viscount then said that there were in 
the regiments of Guards not only a 
general commanding the whole brigade, 
but also a lieutenant-colonel, who was 
the head of a brigade within a bri- 
gade, to which he (the noble Viscount) 
greatly objected, and that he proposed 
that a lieutenant-colonel of the Guards 
should in future in reality command 
his own battalion. Now, that very 
system of having an officer at the 
head of a brigade within a brigade 
was exactly what the noble Viscount 


instituted in 1872 all over the coun- ; 
i 


The Earl of Galloway 
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try. The noble Viscount also stated in 
1869 that he agreed that the cost of 
depéts was much too great, and under- 
took to reduce it. Their Lordships would, 
however, see, by-and-bye, that the cost of 
the depots, now become brigade depots, 
had by no means been reduced ; but, on 
the contrary, considerably increased. In 
1870, the noble Viscount took great 
credit to himself for having reduced the 
number of officers; but, at the present 
moment, in the event of real war, was it 
certain that we should find ourselves at 
all overburdened with officers in thejunior 
ranks? That was a point on which he 
(the Earl of Galloway) had very serious 
doubts. The noble Viscount also pro- 
pounded a scheme for “ consolidating 
together the whole of our militarysystem, 
Regulars and Reserves.” With all due 
respect for his noble Friend, he could 
not think that our military system had 
really been welded together in a satisfac- 
toryway. Early in the year 187i thenoble 
Viscount made a statement to the effect 
that it was the desire of the country that 
all their Military Forces should, as far as 
possible, be formed into one harmonious 
body. With that view, he said, they had 
provided in the Estimates for a colonel 
and staff for each of the sub-districts ; 
that the colonel, who was to be a kind 
of brigadier, would have under him 
between 15,000 and 20,000 of the 
Auxiliary Forces. Such was the scheme 
of the noble Viscount; but he regretted 
to say that experience showed that the 
brigade depot system was costly and in- 
efficient, and that it removed a great 
number of officers from the command 
of their proper officer, and placed them 
under that of the commander of the 
depot battalion. If the comprehensive 
idea of the noble Viscount had been 
carried out, if each of the sub-districts 
contained from 15,000 to 20,000 of our 
Auxiliary Forces, there would be no 
occasion for more than 16 or 18 sub- 
districts ; but, as it was, they numbered 
about 70. The officer in command of 
each of the sub-districts was to be a 
brigadier—meaning that he was not to 
have anything to do with regimental 
duties. Such was the scheme of 1871. 
In the following year, the noble Viscount 
referred to his declared policy of the 
previous Session, and his desire to com- 
bine together in one harmonious whole 
all the Forces provided for by the Votes 
of Parliament. The number of regi- 
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ments on foreign service had, he pointed 
out, been reduced—a fact which enabled 
them to have the number of regiments 
at home and abroad nearly equal; and 
reference was made to the short service 
system, established in 1870, with a view 
to secure a competent Reserve. The 
noble Viscount referred, at some length, 
to the advantage of localizing the Forces. 
It identified the men with the locality ; 
it induced men in the Militia to join the 
Army ; it attracted recruits to the Army, 
and prevented the competition which 
had existed in recruiting between the 
Army and the Militia. He (the Earl of 
Galloway) could not help thinking that 
some of these objects had not been at- 
tained. The noble Viscount added that 
one great object of any military system 
in time of peace was to prepare for a 
state of war; and the test, he said, of 
a peace organization, was its ability to 
place as large a Force in the field as was 
consistent witha peace expenditure. The 
noble Viscount then unfolded his plan, 
which was very different from that he 
had sketched out in the previous year. 
It was intended, he said, that of two 
Line battalions united in one brigade, 
one should be at home, and the other 
abroad; that two Militia regiments 
should be associated with them in the 
same brigade, with a colonel of the 
Regular Army acting as brigadier; and 
he added that it was intended to create 
66 sub-districts throughout the country 
—a different proposal from that which 
was made the year before. The noble 
Viscount had a great and laudable ob- 
ject in view, and that was the combina- 
tion of the whole of our military system. 
He thought he might describe the noble 
Viscount’s two propositions in this way 
—that, during the first three years of 
his administration, he had in his mind 
a scheme both comprehensive and com- 
prehensible; that, in the year 1872, 
he still had in his mind a scheme which 
was comprehensible, but the reverse of 
comprehensive; and that the scheme, 
as it was actually carried out, was 
both incomprehensive and incompre- 
hensible; and, without any intention 
of implying disrespect, he did not 
think that in the end the noble Viscount 
comprehended the conditions of the 
system which he had been so anxious to 
introduce. He therefore thought that 
the time had come when their Lordships 
and the country should fully understand 
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something about it. It was well known 
that the system was adopted chiefly on 
the recommendation of Major General 
Macdougall’s Committee of 1871, who, 
in a Memorandum which he submitted 
to the Militia Committee of 1876, which 
was considering the question, said— 

“The advantages of linked battalions over an 
organization in regiments of one battalion only 
cannot be exaggerated, and, indeed, are not 
disputed.”” 


Now, only a week ago, the illustrious 
Duke on the cross-benches (the Duke 
of Cambridge) gave it to be understood 
that he did not see how the system of 
linked battalions was to be carried out ; 
and his (the Earl of Galloway’s) own 
belief was that if the evidence of Major 
General Macdougall was carefully read 
by the editors of the leading newspapers 
in this country, and commented upon 
by them in their journals, the brigade 
depot system would, within a very few 
weeks, come toan end. For what did 
the gallant General go onto say? In 
answer to Major General Herbert, he 
stated— 

“Tn all cases where the two linked battalions 
were abroad in time of war, though it is not 
very likely they would be both abroad ’’— 


In his (the Earl of Galloway’s) opinion, 
a very erroneous impression, seeing that, 
at the present moment, we had 84 bat- 
talions abroad and only 55 at home— 

“Two Militia regiments would be embodied. 
These two Militia regiments,’’ he added, ‘* will 
practically take the place of the two linked 
regiments of the Line.” 


So that, in order to carry out this system, 
we ought, at the present moment, con- 
sidering there were 85 battalions abroad 
and only 55 at home, to have 15 battalions 
of Militia embodied and to have raised 
15 depot battalions, of six or eight com- 
panies each, containing 600 or 800 men. 
Pressed to state what was the great ad- 
vantage of the linked battalion system, 
Major General Macdougall finally ad- 
mitted his meaning to be that an organi- 
zation, not of linked battalions, but of 
three battalions, was ‘‘an immense ad- 
vantage over an organization of regi- 
ments of one battalion”’—a fact which 
nobody disputed. Now, a system of 
three battalions was intelligible; but 
when they were entirely dependent upon 
one being invariably kept at home, in 
order to carry out the linked battalion 
or brigade depot system, and when that 
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one had to go abroad, also, the result 
was far from satisfactory. Major General 
Macdougall ended by saying— 

“Tam quite willing to withdraw my expres- 
sion that ‘the advantage of a system of linked 
battalions cannot be exaggerated.’ ’’ 

Now, he put it to their Lordships, whe- 
ther this brigade depot system had not, 
in fact, proved an entire failure, as re- 
garded the linking of battalions? The 
noble Viscount had said that the sole 
object of our military system in time of 
peace should be to provide for a time 
of war; but he (the Earl of Galloway) 
would ask whether our system had 
not, in that respect, entirely failed also. 
He complained very seriously of the 
brigade depot system, as at present 
managed. As originally constituted, 
the brigade depot was to consist of 
14 officers, 78 non-commissioned offi- 
cers, of whom 16 were drummers—that 
was to say, in reality, 62 non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 90 privates. In order 
to accomplish this, the Militia Force was 
to be first deprived of their adjutant 
and permanent staffs, and thus the old 
Constitutional Force of the Empire was 
to be sapped of its very “‘ life-blood.”” He 
wanted to point out what had been ex- 
pected of this brigade depot system. The 
lieutenant - colonel commandant must 
always have a numerous staff; but his 
position reminded him (the Earl of 
Galloway), without speaking personally, 
of the grinder of a barrel-organ set to 
three tunes, and having on its top a 
little animal attached by a string. There 
was the Regular Forces tune, the Militia 
tune, and the Volunteer tune. The 
three commanding officers of these differ- 
ent Forces always wanted each of his own 
particular tune from the same set of notes, 
and the lieutenant-colonel kept on grind- 
ing and pulling away at the strings, and 
the result was that instead of having an 
harmonious whole they had such want 
of harmony that he could only liken it 
to the broken and discordant hues of a 
shattered kaleidoscope. This formation 
could not take effect at once; that was 
impossible, owing to the existing en- 
gagements of service, especially of the 
permanent Staff of the Militia. After 
two years’ attempt at carrying out 
the system to a very small extent, it 
was discovered to be utterly unwork- 
able from the experience he (the Earl 
of Galloway) had of it. He, there- 
fore, in July, 1875, brought forward 


The Earl of Galloway 
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his Resolutions condemnatory of it. 
This led to the appointment of a 
Committee at the commencement of 
the Session of 1876. Innumerable 
points were referred to them. He 
would only refer to those which came 
under his special notice to-night. These 
were five in number—the general work- 
ing of the brigade depot system ; the 
position of the commanding officer, 
whether Staff or regimental; whether 
there should be an adjutant; what 
number of officers and non-commissioned’ 
officers should be at the brigade depot 
and their specific duties; the amalga- 
mation of the brigade depot Staff with 
the permanent Staff of the Militia; and 
the expansion of depot battalions in time 
of war, involving the question of a Militia 
depot. With regard to the first, the 
Committee announced that they had 
great difficulty in coming to a decision ; 
much depended on whether territorial 
regiments should be established. On 
the whole, they recommended that these 
territorial regiments sbould be started. 
But there was diversity of view on the 
subject. It was a matter of notoriety 
that, although all the Members of the 
Committee were induced to sign the Re- 
port, yet a great many of the Committee 
did not approve of a great many points 
recommended in it, not thinking it to be 
their duty to withhold their signatures, 
because there was so much else in the 
Report which they considered would be 
an advantage to the public service. He 
hoped some Members of the Committee 
would speak for themselves. It was on 
the understanding that the territorial 
regiments should be constituted that the 
Committee recommended that the com- 
manding officer of the brigade depot 
should be of a regimental, rather than 
a Staff character. At the present mo- 
ment, he was both regimental and Staff 
—within the last two months the Chair- 
man of the Committee (now Secretary 
of State for War) had referred'to the ap- 
pointment as a quast-Staff appointment. 
In his (the Earl of Galloway’s) opinion, 
the word quasi should be expunged from 
the military dictionary. Nothing could 
be too clearly defined in respect of 
military organization. The Committee, 
therefore, threw over, in this respect, 
the scheme of the noble Viscount. The 
Committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of an adjutant. to each brigade 
depot, as well as to each Militia battalion, 
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They reported that there was no distinct 
advantage in the amalgamation of the 
brigade depot Staff with the permanent 
Staff of the Militia. That was another 
point in which they upset the system of 
the noble Viscount. It was intended that 
in time of war, when the home linked 
battalion was sent abroad, the depot bat- 
talion should be expanded from 100 to 
600; but that was not done. There was 
to be a Militia battalion embodied in 
order to send recruits to, and the per- 
manent Staff were to go to it in order 
to drill the recruits. If the lieutenant- 
colonel of the sub-district was to become 
the regimental commanding officer, who 
was to be the inspector of the regiment ? 
It appeared to be an absurdity that a 
regimental colonel should act as inspector 
of his own regiment, and somebody else 
must be appointed as inspector. If the 
lieutenant-colonel of the sub-district was 
to be all-powerful in the regiment, the 
commanding officer of the Militia must 
subside ; but if the commanding officer of 
the Militia was still intended to command 
his own regiment, there was not much 
left for the lieutenant-colonel of the sub- 
district todo. The adjutant was placed 
in an anomalous position, for he could 
not serve two masters. Things might 
go on smoothly when all could agree; 
but when they could not, difficulties 
were inevitable for him between his two 
masters. Ifthe permanent Staff of the 
Militia were to remain a part of their 
own battalion, he could not see the raison 
@étre of the lieutenant-colonel of the 
sub-district. For the whole of the 
last two months 15 out of 22 non-com- 
missioned officers of the Militia Staff of 
his own regiment had been employed 
upon brigade depot duty. Over and over 
again he had made applications for the 
non-commissioned officers to return to 
their own regimental duties, but without 
effect. If what was originally intended 
to have been done had been done, and 
if the Militia of the districts, denuded 
of their home regular battalion, had 
been embodied, he could prove that it 
would have been impossible for the 
Militia Staff to have done their duty to 
their own regiments, and also to have 
drilled the recruits of the improvised 
depot battalion; and he complained, 
further, that under the present system 
more than half the Militia battalions 
escaped brigade depot duties altogether. 
The whole of the work was thrown upon 
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the remainder, and the consequence was 
that the non-commissioned officers of 
the Line naturally sought to go to 
those regiments of Militia where there 
was the least duty. He wished to show 
that the fact was the present system 
was utterly rotten, and it was quite 
impossible to deny it, and it was time it 
was shown uptothecountry. Their Lord- 
ships should know that it had created a 
large amount of dissatisfaction amongst 
military men. The duties falling upon 
many of theold non-commissioned officers 
were far harder than they used to be, and 
hehad received more than one application 
from members of his permanent Staff to 
be allowed to take their discharge. He 
had not, of course, granted their request, 
as it was not his duty to permit them to 
go. But were welikely toincrease the effi- 
ciency of our Military Forces, if we kept 
men in the position of old non-commis- 
sioned officers in the Service against their 
will? Was that the way to make the Army 
popular, as was so much desired by the 
noble Viscount when he introduced his 
scheme? We maintained 70 expensive 
commands, because occasionally wemight 
want officers to command these two or 
three battalions at the time of their ex- 
pansion. Was that proper economy ? 
How were many of these brigade depot 
centres constructed ? It had been stated, 
in reply to a Question he (the Karl of 
Galloway) had asked recently, that it 
had been intended, upon occasions of its 
being necessary to expand depot bat- 
talions, that the recruits were to live 
under huts and canvas. Where would 
our drafts for South Africa have been, 
if the recruits, during the last four 
months of inclement weather, had been 
trained under huts and canvas? The 
next point to which he would refer was 
the unequal manner in which the sys- 
tem worked. According to the amended 
idea of the noble Viscount, there were 
to be two Militia battalions at each bri- 
gade depot centre. There were 70 sub- 
districts, and in the case of six of these 
there was no Militia battalion at all at 
the brigade centres. At 10 brigade 
depot centres only were there two bat- 
talions; and at 40 only a single battalion. 
The result was that the brigade depot 
duty fell to the permanent Staff of these 
60 battalions only, and the other bat- 
talions throughout the country, to the 
number of 73, got off scot free of brigade 
depotduty. Was that the system which 
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could be denominated ‘‘ one harmonious 
whole?” The way in which another 
point worked was this—If the com- 
manding officer of Militia applied for 
members of the brigade depot to help 
him in training his regiment, at one 
time he was told there were none to 
be spared, at another he found them 
useless on account of their inexperience. 
Then, let their Lordships look at the 
expense. The cost of these brigade 
depots was, according to the Army 
Estimates, £274,000, and this in addi- 
tion to the millions of capital already 
expended in the construction of bar- 
racks. That was for the fighting ele- 
ment, £200,000; the rest, which he 
had proved to be mischievous, cost 
£74,000 a-year. He would now show 
the inequality of thesecommands. Tak- 
ing each auxiliary battalion of Militia 
and Volunteers at 800 men each, which 
was rather in excess than diminution of 
the actual numbers, what did he find? 
Parenthetically, he might here allude to 
the absurdity of the size of the Northern 
district — the inequality of the dis- 
tricts themselves ; but that was another 
question of itself. In two sub-districts 
there were two battalions only of Auxi- 
liary Forces of 1,600 men; in 12 sub- 
districts, three auxiliary battalions of 
2,400 men; in 12 other sub-districts, 
four auxiliary battalions of 3,200 men; 
in another 12 sub-districts, five auxi- 
liary battalions of 4,000 men, and so 
on; arriving, at last, to one sub-district 
comprising a force of over 21,000 
auxiliaries. Looking at that state of 
things, he thought that the general 
numberof sub-districts might be reduced. 
In the Northern division, instead of 
26 sub-districts, they should have five; 
in the Eastern, two instead of five; and 
in the Western, three instead of seven. 
Neither the Southern nor South-Eastern 
districts required any sub-districts; andin 
the North-British district they might have 
three sub-districts instead of eight, and 
in Ireland two sub-districtsin each mili- 
tary division would be amply sufficient. 
For the ‘brigade depot” system he 
would substitute a ‘‘ brigade and depot” 
system—which would imply a brigade 
with a number of regimental depots 
within it. There were other recom- 
mendations he had also intended to 
suggest; but the hour was too late 
to admit of his doing so. In conclu- 
sion, he would say that a re-adjust- 
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ment of our military system was abso- 
lutely necessary ; but his appeal for its 
accomplishment was not directed to the 
Government. They had never ceased to 
admit that they had no military policy 
of their own; but how they were to keep 
up their triumphant foreign policy with- 
out a corresponding military policy, 
he was unable to discover. In this 
matter of military policy, however, they 
were but the humble and servile dis- 
ciples of the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Cardwell); they acknowledged him as 
their chief apostle in all military matters, 
and to the noble Viscount he would 
therefore appeal to initiate the necessary 
change in our military organization. He 
would ask him, therefore, to issue his 
imperial mandate, and to desire Her 
Majesty’s Gevernment at once to apply 
the pruning-knife to these ‘‘ whimsical 
infinitesimals,”’ brigade depots, the crea- 
tion of 1872, in favour of the comprehen- 
sive proposals made by the noble Viscount 
himself in 1871. He begged to move 
the Resolutions of which he had given 
Notice. 


Moved to resolve— 

“1. That the military system of brigade 
depdts or sub-districts introduced in the year 
1872 has proved a source of expense to this 
country incommensurate with its general results, 
and that steps should therefore be taken for 
ogg gradual absorbtion or diminution in num- 

er. 

“2. That the present state of our military 
organisation is a source of immediate anxiety 
quite irrespective of the extreme youth of the 
regular forces of the Army occasioned by en- 
listment for short service; and that in view of 
the various reports on the subject of the several 
Committees already appointed by successive 
Secretaries of State for War, this House hears 
with concern the intimation that Her Majesty's 
Government are unprepared with any remedial 
measures without the preliminary investigation 
of a further additional Committee.”—(The Earl 
of Galloway.) 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN congratulated 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Galloway) 
on the able speech which he had de- 
livered. It wasaspeech which contained 
much with which he (Lord Strathnairn) 
fully agreed; and he thought that it 
would be of great benefit to the Militia, 
of which the noble Earl was an excellent 
and efficient officer. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH fully sym- 
pathized with the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Galloway) in the speech he had 
delivered ; but would advise him to 
be satisfied with having brought that 
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important question under the considera- 
tion of Parliament, and with the pro- 
spect of further inquiry. Unless, how- 
ever, any future Committee that might 
be appointed was composed of entirely 
different material from any Committee 
within his (Lord Ellenborough’s) recol- 
lection, further inquiry would be utterly 
useless. His experience was that they 
generally came to their labours with 
strong preconceived opinions. It was a 
misfortune that the opinions of officers 
who had served for a great length of time 
with their Colours had not nearly as much 
weight as those who had seen little ser- 
vice, and were enjoying the advantages 
of easy Staff appointments. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Committee would be 
composed, not of officers holding those 
appointments, but of officers who had 
commanded regiments for prolonged 
periods, and were, consequently, well 
acquainted with the requirements of 
the Service in all its departments, in- 
cluding the medical system, which had 
deteriorated in efficiency as regarded the 
well-being of the Army at large, from 
the ill-conceived notion of the abolition 
of the regimental system, unsatisfactory 
to commanding officers, and to the medi- 
cal officers themselves. Upon the whole, 
however, he did not think further in- 
quiry was necessary, since the Govern- 
ment were in possession of ample infor- 
mation, derived from the expressed 
opinions of officers who had commanded 
British regiments of Her Majesty’s 
Service. 

Toe Eart or LONGFORD: My 
Lords, without accepting literally the 
terms of the Resolutions proposed by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Galloway), 
and without adopting all the opinions 
that he has expressed, I concur with 
him generally that much in our existing 
military organization is unsatisfactory. 
Two points, amongst others, have been 
referred to — depot centres, and the 
appointment of a new Committee. As 
to the first, I would remind your 
Lordships that a very principal de- 
pot centre has been waiting its turn 
for a very long time—I mean a new 
War Office, not a temple for the fame of 
the architect, but a convenient Office 
where the several departments may be 
consolidated, and the business of the 
Army properly conducted. As to another 
Committee, or Commission, I had occa- 
sion, 11 or 12 years ago, to mention in 
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this House a formidable list of Commit- 
tees that had been even then held for the 
organization and re-organization of the 
War Office Departments. If the Secre- 
tary of State finds it necessary to appoint 
another, we must try to hope that now 
he will have crowned the edifice—al- 
though I confess that my confidence is 
a little shaken upon this point, when I 
notice that this Militia Committee, at the 
end of a Report of 107 paragraphs, state 
that ‘‘many questions are still un- 
touched.’ And I must dispute the state- 
ment made by the noble Lord on the 
cross-Benches (Lord Ellenborough), that 
these Committees are improperly consti- 
tuted. I have assisted at such inquiries, 
andI can assure him that those appointed 
entered upon the consideration of the 
matters referred to them in a very dif- 
ferent spirit from that which he has 
attributed to us. There have been 
two discussions upon military subjects 
during the present Session, neither 
of them regular in point of form, as 
there was no precise Motion before 
the House. On both occasions the 
speakers departed from the Notice on 
the Paper, and plunged into things in 
general, perhaps unavoidably. How- 
ever, I gathered from competent speakers 
that the present system of enlistment 
does not provide trained soldiers ; that it 
does not provide qualified non-com- 
missioned officers; and, early in the 
Session, the noble Viscount who repre- 
sents the War Officehere( Viscount Bury) 
stated that it was contemplated to re- 
engage men from the Reserve, which 
looked like a reversal of the short-service 
system. He was quite right; as it is 
plainly necessary by some means to give 
stability to the battalions, whose bones 
have been picked clean to furnish drafts 
to regiments going abroad. We should 
have expected that the necessities of the 
case having been recognized, a short 
Act would have been passed to give to 
the War Office the necessary powers. It 
is an obvious blot on the original scheme, 
that whereas provision is made for call- 
ing out the Reserves at a period of great 
national emergency—which is not likely 
to occur very often—no provision is made 
for utilizing them in minor emergencies, 
which may occur frequently. However, 


although we might have expected that 
some prompt action would have been 
taken, we find that the course resolved 
upon has been to introduce a clause into 
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a many-headed Bill that is dragging 
through a weary discussion, and it is 
doubtful when it may become law. 
Further, the noble Lord the Under Se- 
cretary of State recently, in an excellent 
official speech, showed that his Depart- 
ment thoroughly understands how ‘ not 
to do it” —there were perfect explana- 
tions why the soldiers were young, and 
the sergeants inexperienced, and the 
legislative provisions defective; but he 
made only languid reference to intended 
remedies for recognized defects, although 
this particular weak spot in the system— 
the locking up of the Reserves—was 
noticed three years ago, and was the 
subject of much inquiry before this very 
Militia Committee, of which Colonel 
Stanley himself was Chairman. I do 
not follow the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Galloway) through the interesting de- 
tails of his speech; but I prefer to 
give an example of the working of the 
existing system as it bears upon a 
particular regiment, the Returns of 
which I have been able to see. It is 
a two battalion regiment—one abroad, 
one at home; from the battalion at 
home, in the last six months, 852 
soldiers have gone, and have been nearly 
replaced by recruits, some partially 
drilled at a depdt, some the raw article. 
And this is supposed to be an efficient 
battalion, one of the first on the roster 
for foreign service, or to take its place 
in the first line ef any Army Corps that 
might be formed. With 141 recruits at 
drill, and 15 lads, its efficiency must be 
seriously reduced. And I may give an 
example of what bystanders think of the 
present state of things. Two general 
officers were present on a recent occa- 
sion in this House, and heard the 
views of three noble Viscounts and 
of other speakers: one of them near 
the Throne observed to me—‘‘ They 
may say what they please, the whole 
thing is rotten;” the other at the 
Bar afterwards said to me—‘‘ Why did 
not you insist on speaking, and tell them 
that the system is rotten?’’? Now, I donot 
say that the whole thing is rotten, be- 
cause we have that good material to work 
upon—loyal officers and the right stuff 
for soldiers; but the right stuff wants 
keeping. There is no reason why we 
should be afraid of progress. I remem- 
ber the change, adopted with some mis- 
giving, from flint locks to percussion 
arms, and subsequent improvements, 
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until breech-loaders were introduced. 
But improvement may go too fast. At 
Lord Panmure’s Recruiting Commission 
in 1866, when the period of enlistment 
had been reduced to 10 and 12 years, 
renewable to 21 years, most of the wit- 
nesses were asked if they had heard any 
one speak well of this system. None of 
them had anything to say in its favour, 
except theoretically. Encouraged by 
which, the next Government reduced the 
term still further, and landed us in our 
present difficulty. I cannot help think- 
ing that we have been in rather too great 
a hurry in jumping at short service. In 
our anxiety to create a Reserve, we have 
toomuch weakened our first line. And to 
reduce the system of long service with 
pension we have introduced something 
like short service with pension ; and the 
Under Secretary of State for War further 
states that we must be so tender with our 
Reservesthatthey must not be worrited by 
anything to remind them that they are 
soldiers, except, of course, their Reserve 
pay. There is no occasion to go back 
to bows and arrows, or flint locks; but 
we may consider whether we may not 
have made a mistake in recent changes. 
All thé mutual admiration that may be 
exchanged across the Table does not 
alter the fact that regiments have been 
sent abroad hastily completed with un- 
trained men, and that if re-inforcements 
are required, they must be of the same 
character. The matter requires all the 
attention that the Government, with the 
assistance of both sides of the House, 
can give to it. 

Viscount BURY said, he did not in- 
tend at that time to go into the details 
of the general military system which 
had just been attacked by the noble and 
gallant Earl (the Earl of Longford), who 
had, as usual, spoken very plainly to the 
House upon the subject. It was some- 
what curious that his noble Friend who 
introduced the subject (the Earl of Gal- 
loway) devoted most of his speech, not 
to an attack on the Government, but to 
an attack on the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Cardwell), whom he (Viscount 
Bury) would leave to defend himself and 
his policy. But he had two things to 
do—he had to show that the Govern- 
ment were not unmindful of the present 
condition of affairs, but were adopting 
the course they believed most conducive 
to putting matters right ; and he had to 
show that the position was one for which 
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they were not altogether responsible. 
The noble Earl who brought forward 
the Motion talked as if the Committee 
now to be appointed by the Government 
was to follow on the same lines and deal 
with the same materials as the two pre- 
vious Committees. The Committee of 
1872, however, was appointed by the 
noble Viscount opposite, and it resulted 
in the establishment of the brigade depot 
system, in the details of which there 
were, no doubt, grave defects. The Com- 
mittee of 1876 dealt not, as had been 
supposed, with short service, but with 
the detailed working of the brigade 
depot system, and the way in which it 
affected the Militia. Now, the Com- 
mittee which the Government proposed 
to appoint was a purely military Com- 
mittee, which would deal with existing 
defects. He had only to refer their 
Lordships to the speech delivered by the 
noble Earl that evening, to show how 
unfitted such an Assembly as theirs 
would be to deal with the numerous de- 
tails which had been brought before 
them. It was acknowledged on all 
hands that there were defects in the 
way in which our recruits were sent 
forward, and the way in which our 
cadres were filled. The question was, 
therefore, essentially a military one, and 
it was a question which ought to be ad- 
vised upun by military men. He under- 
stood his noble Friend (the Earl of Gal- 
loway) to say that some decision should 
be immediately arrived at. But he would 
ask how was the Secretary of State to 
come to a right decision unless he ap- 
pealed to the military men who sur- 
rounded him upon this purely military 
question? The Committee which would 
be appointed would consist of military 
men of the highest standing in the coun- 
try—as his right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Secretary of State would take every 
means to assemble around him those 
whose opinions would carry most weight 
—and they would investigate, as only 
military men could investigate, the de- 
tails of the brigade depédt system. It 
was for that reason that he did not pro- 
pose to go into the details into which 
his noble Friend who moved the Reso- 
lutions did, and with which it was im- 
possible for the House to deal. The 
noble and gallant Earl who had spoken 
last (the Earl of Longford) said that a 
short Bill should be introduced to enable 
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so to return to the Colours. There was 
already a measure on the Table of the 
other House containing a clause which 
dealt with this question. To introduce 
an Act of Parliament for the purpose of 
bringing back Reserve men to their 
Colours was a thing which was much 
easier said than done, and one which 
would not result in any saving of time ; 
because experience showed that there 
were difficulties in getting a measure 
through the other House quickly, and no 
doubt, as the subject involved grave Con- 
stitutional questions, such a Bill would 
most certainly be considered by a great 
number of Members in the other House, 
and would be warmly debated, and at 
great length. He held, therefore, that 
such a Bill as the noble Earl had pro- 
posed would not facilitate matters. The 
question should be left in the position 
which it now occupied. The Bill which 
contained the clause referring to it had 
been read a second time, and was at 
present being debated in a Committee of 
the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment could not be justly blamed for de- 
lay, for they could not force a measure 
through a free House of Commons or 
through their Lordships’ House. Any 
measure that might be introduced would 
have to be considered for a reasonable 
time; and the Government had therefore 
refrained from bringing forward such a 
Bill as was proposed by the noble and 
gallant Earl. A military Committee 
alone constituted the proper machinery 
by means of which the Government could 
inform themselves on the details of the 
question before their Lordships; and, as 
he had shown, the course which the Go- 
vernment had pursued, of leaving the 
question to the ordinary channels of the 
other House for decision, was, on the 
whole, the one most likely to save time. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, he 
entirely concurred in the views of the 
noble Earl who had opened the debate 
(the Earl of Galloway), and in many 
points he could, from his own experience, 
corroborate the noble Earl. He could 
not speak of the depot system generally; 
but he was strongly adverse to the 
system pursued in the depot to which 
the regiment with which he was recently 
connected had the misfortune to be 
attached. The locality in which this 
depot was placed was very much exposed 
to the north and north-east. The sub- 
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surface of the ground was composed of 
clay. There was no place in the neigh- 
bourhood fit for drilling in, or for the 
movements of battalions. He did not 
know whether the officer commanding 
the 62nd depot was a Staff officer or a 
regimental officer, as he was seldom seen 
there, and lived many miles away from 
it. It was, in fact, often very difficult 
to know who was commanding officer at 
the depét. Sometimes it was the senior 
captain, who had not given himself leave 
of absence ; but at other times it was the 
quarter-master sergeant, or the orderly- 
room clerk. He was glad to hear that 
the Government contemplated the im- 
mediate appointment of a Committee to 
go into the whole system of the sub- 
district, depot, and long and short service 
systems. Under these circumstances, he 
did not think that further discussion 
would lead to any practical result ; and, 
therefore, he suggested that the Motion 
of the noble Earl should be withdrawn. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, he must 
be allowed to express his surprise at the 
remarks of the noble Duke who had just 
spoken (the Duke of Buccleuch). He 
(Viscount Cardwell) would remind the 
noble Duke that he was himself one of 
the most important Members of the Com- 
mittee which sat in 1876 to inquire into 
the system that now existed, and that 
the concluding words of the Report of 
that Committee were highly commend- 
atory. Those words were to this effect— 
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“The Committee trust that the conclusions 
which they have the honour to submit may re- 
sult in the full development of the system of 
organization which, upon the recommendation 
of the highest military authorities, has been so 
recently adopted and approved by Parliament 
and by the country.” 


He was, therefore, very much astonished 
to hear the noble Duke express the 
opinions which their Lordships had heard. 
The opinions of the noble Duke had un- 
_dergone a most remarkable change since 
1876. He did not think it was at all 
necessary to follow the noble Earl who 
had first addressed their Lordships upon 
the subject before them (the Earl of 
Galloway) into the details he had 
brought forward in support of the Mo- 
tion; and inasmuch as the noble Earl 
had made copious quotations from his 
(Viscount Cardwell’s) speeches, heshould 
take care to trouble their Lordships very 
little now. The noble Earl had pointed 
out that in his earlier career he (Viscount 
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Cardwell) took a view about depdt 
centres which differed from that which 
he supported in 1872. The explanation 
was this—the early opinions were ru- 
dimentary opinions, expressed in the 
course of discussions in the other House. 
When, however, he came to reduce those 
views into a practical form, he consulted 
the illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge), and a Memorandum was pre- 
pared advising how those views were 
to be carried into effect. A Committee 
was afterwards appointed for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the mode in which 
the work was to be done; and the views 
to which he referred were repeatedly 
considered and finally adopted, the 
expense necessary before they could 
be put into practice being unanimously 
sanctioned by the House of Commons, 
and not questioned by their Lord- 
ships’ House. The greater part of 
the speech of his noble Friend had 
been devoted to faults which were 
found with the manner in which the 
system he had introduced had been car- 
ried out. But for these faults, he could 
hardly be held responsible, as he had 
ceased in 1874 to have any power or 
control over that system, though he 
might concur in some of the steps taken 
by the War Department under the pre- 
sent Government. He did not deny that 
there might be some faults or defects 
which it might be necessary to remedy ; 
and although he should not himself 
think itnecessary to propose the appoint- 
ment of any Committee, he thought it a 
proper course ; and if it were the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
spite of the Report of the Secretary of 
State, to institute further inquiry, he 
should be delighted to see it enter upon 
its labours, and trusted that it might be 
attended with public advantage. 

Lorp TRURO asked, whether a list of 
the names of the proposed Committee, 
which had appeared in some of the 
military papers, was correct? . 

Viscount BURY said, he had not 
seen the list referred to. As soon as the 
Committee had been selected, the names 
would be published. 

Tue Kart or LIMERICK observed, 
that, as a Member of the Committee to 
which reference had been made, he had 
signed the Report, because he believed 
the system inaugurated by the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Cardwell) could be 
best carried out in the manner sug- 
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gested by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee was appointed to carry out a 
system which had received the assent of 
Parliament, and in respect of which a 
large amount of money had been spent. 
If the question before them had been an 
open one, he thought it likely that the 
Report would not have been in all 
respects what it was. 

Tue Duxe or BUCOLEUCH said, as 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Cardwell) had accused him of a change 
of opinion on the subject, he wished to 
explain that, in signing the Report, he 
had acquiesced in some things with 
which he did not altogether agree. He 
did so in the hope that the new system 
would prove to be successful; but, as 
the result of practical experience of it, 
he must say that he was disappointed in 
that expectation. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY expressed 
himself satisfied with the discussion he 
had raised, and would withdraw his 
Motion. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 8) BILL. 


Read 2* (according to Order); Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with ; Bill read 34 and passed. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till to-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 26th May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprpixy—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estates, Class III. ; Crvin 
Services, Classes I. to VII.; and Revenve 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Puntic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—East 
India Loan (Consolidated Fund) *. 

Resolution [May 23] reported—Ordered—First 
Reading — East India Loan (£6,000,000) 
[197]. 

ontend — First Reading — Conveyancing and 
Land Transfer (Scotland) * [198]; Lord Clerk 
Register (Scotland) * [196]; Grand Juries 
(Ireland) * [199]. 

Second Reading—Metropolis (Whitechapel and 
Limehouse) Improvement Scheme Amend- 
ment * [184]; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Matterdale Common) * [171]; Inclosure Pro. 
visional Order (Redmoor and Golberdon Com- 
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mons) * [172]; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(East Stainmore Common) * [174]. 

Committee—Public Health Act (1875) Amend- 
ment [33]—nr.p. 

Committee—Report—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Clonmel, &c.) * [166]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) * [159]; 
Gas and Water Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (re-comm.) * [136]; Local Government 
Provisional Order (Abergavenny) * [137]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Ays- 
garth Union, &c.) * [142]. 

Third Reading—Costs Taxation (House of Com- 
mons) * [190], and passed. 


PETITION. 
— oo 


AFGHANISTAN—(EXPENSES OF MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS) — INCIDENCE 
OF EXPENDITURE. 


PETITION PRESENTED. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to pre- 
sent a Petition from the Bombay branch 
of the East India Association against 
charging upon the Revenues of India all 
the expenditure of the Afghan War. A 
summary of their statements on the sub- 
ject is this—they believe, in the first 
place, that all Indian opinion is ex- 
tremely adverse to such a measure. In 
the second place, they consider that the 
action and policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in this war has been directly 
opposed to the spirit and wording of the 
56th section of the Government of India 
Act, and they ask for a disapproval of 
it by the House. In the third place, 
they state that the vote by which this 
expenditure was sanctioned, on the part 
of Parliament, was principally founded 
on the allegation of a surplus Revenue of 
£1,500,000, by which the charge was 
to be defrayed; but that that surplus 
does not really exist, and that the 
Famine Insurance Fund is absorbed. 
In the fourth place they state that, al- 
though the official estimate of the ex- 
penses of the war is £3,000,000, the 
prevalent belief in India is that it will 
not cost less than £5,000,000; and they 
finally refer to a declaration, which 
they conceive to have been made by 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to the effect that the war has been made 
for European, and not for Indian inte- 
rests. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE CIVIL AND MILI- 
TARY COMMANDS.—STATEMENT. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it may be of interest to 
the House that I should state that, after 
full consideration of the condition of 
affairs in South Africa, Her Majesty’s 
Government have decided that the ar- 
rangements, under which the chief Civil 
and Military authority in the neigh- 
bourhood of the seat of war is distri- 
buted among four different persons, can 
no longer be deemed adequate to the 
requirements of the present juncture. 
They have, therefore, decided on ap- 
pointing Sir Garnet Wolseley to the 
supreme Civil and Military command in 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Native 
territories to the Northward and Eastward 
of these Colonies, now the seat of war. 
It will be remembered that this district 
is at a distance of more than 1,000 miles 
from Cape Town, where, during the 
approaching Session of the Cape Par- 
liament, Sir Bartle Frere must be en- 
gaged on important and pressing af- 
fairs. Papers will at once be laid on the 
Table explaining the precise nature of 
the change, and the reasons for it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not 
quite gather from what fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Transvaal was to be under the new ar- 
rangement or not? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; I said that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was to be Governor of Natal 
and the Transvaal. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that unless 
the amount of the Estimates and Expen- 
diture for the war in South Africa were 
laid on the Table before Thursday fort- 
night, he would ask when hon. Members 
might expect it to be produced ? 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — THE 
CORN RETURNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CLARE READ asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If the 
amount of wheat returned as sold in 
the 150 market towns of England and 
Wales from which the Corn Returns 
are compiled fell from 3,579,623 quar- 
ters, in 1865, to 1,942,688 quarters, in 
1879; whether he accounts for this 
great diminution by the inefficient col- 
lection of the present Returns ; whether, 
notwithstanding the frequent re-sales 
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included in these Returns, they repre- 
sent less than one-fifth of the wheat 
grown in England; and, whether he 
has any grounds for believing that the 
averages calculated upon this basis fairly 
represent the prices the grower receives 
for his wheat ? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, the subject 
which is raised by my hon. Friend’s 
Question is a difficult and complicated 
one, and if I were to endeavour to reply 
to it I should be obliged to enter into 
an argument, and, in fact, to make a 
speech of some length. I have had a 
careful Memorandum prepared by the 
Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, and I propose to lay it very shortly 
upon the Table of the House, so that I 
may give my hon. Friend all the infor- 
mation that I can obtain on this matter, 
respecting which I am aware that very 
considerable interest is felt. 


Questions. 


RIBANDISM (IRELAND).—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. VERNER asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he has seen the 
statement of Mr. W. Sinclair, of Holy 
Hill, county of Tyrone, in the “ Daily 
Express”? of May 16th, in which that 
gentleman says— 

“Myself detained by illness abroad, I can 
only hope that the late outrage will draw some 
attention to the general state of the district, 


which is at present under the absolute rule of a 
Ribbon Distillery Gang ;” 


and, whether this alleged state of things 
will be at once investigated and put down? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : Before 
the right hon. Gentleman replies to 
the Question, I beg to ask him the Ques- 
tion on the same subject of which I 
gave him private Notice. It is, Whe- 
ther he has seen a letter from Mr. 
Gallaher in the ‘‘Londonderry Journal” 
of the 2Ist instant, contradicting the 
statement of Mr. Sinclair, and alleging 
that the outrage was not a Ribbon out- 
rage, but the result of an Orange con- 
spiracy ; and, whether the letter of Mr. 
Sinclair from Biarritz, in the South of 
France, stating that certain districts in 
the county Tyrone were under the 
absolute rule of a Ribbon distillery 
gang, is not a great exaggeration of 
the circumstances of the illicit distilla- 
tion which is carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood, and which was common in 
various parts of Ireland just as much 
amongst Protestants as Catholics ? 
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Mr. CALLAN also asked, If the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has seen the state- 
ment of Mr. Patrick Gallaher, of 
Strabane, in the county of Tyrone, in 
the ‘‘Londonderry Journal,” referring 
to the letter in the ‘‘ Daily Express” of 
Mr. Sinclair, of Holy Hill, county 
Tyrone, of which Mr. Gallaher states 
‘‘a more unfair communication was 
never penned by any man assuming to 
be a gentleman,” and that— 


“Tf Mr. Sinclair honestly investigated the 
matter he would find that the perpetrators of 
the outrage are closely connected with his own 
place, where there are a number of rabid 
Orangemen,”’ and “ that there was strong evi- 
dence to show that it was the work of some 
members of that blood-stained society ; ’” 


and, whether Mr. Sinclair made any in- 
formation of the ‘ stills,’”’ of the work- 
ing of which he found traces on ten 
different farms on his property, or whe- 
ther he took any steps whatever to 
abate that nuisance ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, my atten- 
tion has been called to some correspon- 
dence conducted through the Irish 
Press, in which statements and counter- 
statements of a recriminatory nature 
have been indulged in. I am not in 
a position myself to decide which of 
the contending parties is in fault; but 
the only point I think I am called upon 
to answer is whether at the present time 
I have reason to believe the district 
referred to is ‘‘ under the absolute rule 
of a Ribbon distillery gang.” From 
the reports I have perused, I believe 
there is a certain amount of Ribbonism, 
and I have no doubt there is a good 
deal of illicit distillation ; but as to how 
far these movements are connected, I 
must say no evidence has reached me 
leading me to suppose that both prac- 
tices are indulged in by the same parties. 
As regards the steps which it is our in- 
tention to take, I can only say the sub- 
ject is under investigation, and such 
steps will be taken as are found to be 
necessary. 

Mr. CALLAN inquired, Whether any 
report had been received from the Con- 
stabulary authorities; and whether the 
Chief Secretary had any objection to 
state whence the statement was sup- 
plied, either that there was at present 
a large amount of illicit distillation, or 
that there was any Ribbon Society in 
operation in the district ? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: I have stated 
that my impression is derived from the 
perusal of various reports. This is all 
the information I have. 

Mr. CALLAN said, what he wanted 
to ask was, Whether these reports were 
newspaper reports, or authoritative re- 
ports from the Constabulary Office ; 
whether they were received from those 
interested in the preservation of peace 
and order in the district and the main- 
tenance of the Revenue, or whether 
they were merely the newspaper re- 
ports of insane and rabid individuals ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: As I have al- 
ready said, from the various sources of 
information I had at my command, in- 
cluding official and other reports. 

Mr. CALLAN: But, Sir, what I 
wish to ascertain—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’ } 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man having already had a full Answer, 
it is not competent for him now to renew 
the Question. 


Mission.— Questions. 


POST OFFICE—(TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—FEMALE CLERKS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is a fact 
that the Telegraph Department has 
ceased to take on female clerks, and 
that the female branch of the Govern- 
ment Telegraph School has been closed ; 
and, if so, what is the reason for thus 
excluding women from one of the few 
opportunities which they have hitherto 
had of employment in the public 
service ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the Post Office authorities had no in- 
tention of discontinuing female labour in 
the Telegraph Department. On the con- 
trary, they were constantly extending it, 
and were favourable to its extension. In 
consequence, however, of the excessive 
amount of labour at the principal Lon- 
don offices at night, which could only 
be satisfactorily done by male clerks, 
the further appointment of female clerks 
to these offices had been suspended, 
until the number of female clerks had 
been properly adjusted to the require- 
ments of the Service. 


IRISH CHURCH MISSION—DISTRIBU- 
TION OF TRACTS.—QUESTIONS. 
Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 

Secretary for Ireland, Whether he is 














aware that a regular centre for the 
printing and distribution of tracts of 
-the most offensive description exists in 
Dublin, where, it is announced, they are 

kept— 
‘“‘ Stereotyped, and can be had on application, 


from one copy to a million copies, at cost price, 
for universal circulation ;”’ 


whether it has come to his knowledge 
that in these productions catholic places 
of worship are styled ‘‘mass houses,” 
and catholics are described as worship- 
ping ‘‘stone goddesses and wafer gods ;” 
whether such statements, offensive to 
the religious belief of many millions of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, are scattered 
wholesale in tramcars and Railway car- 
riages, and even in private carriages 
standing at shop doors, and are flung 
down areas and thrust into private letter- 
boxes, and into the hands of passengers 
through the public streets; and, whe- 
ther it has not been repeatedly reported 
to the Government by magistrates, 
clergymen, and respectable persons of 
all denominations that such practices 
are a cause of deep pain to honourable 
Protestants, and highly calculated to 
provoke to breaches of the peace among 
an earnestly Catholic people. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, with respect 
to the two first paragraphs of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, the facts 
are as he has stated them. With re- 
ference to the third, I understand that 
these documents have been circulated 
pretty generally, but no intimation has 
ever been conveyed which would autho- 
rize me to affirm that they have been 
circulated in the way referred to. As to 
the fourth part of the Question, I can- 
not say that any reports have reached 
me on the subject; but, since public at- 
tention has recently been called to it, I 
have received certain communications— 
amongst others, I may say, from the 
secretary and other persons responsible 
for the conduct of the Irish Church 
Mission, in which they certainly do ex- 
press themselves very much in the man- 
ner that the hon. Gentleman does, in so 
far as he says that these practices were 
the cause of giving pain to honourable 
Protestants ; but, beyond that, no com- 
munications have been made to the Go- 
vernment. As to the last few words of 
the Question, no information has reached 
me that leads me to suppose that those 
practices are calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace. 


Mr. O' Donnell 
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Mr. O’DONNELL asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Why, since in 
Scotland outrages upon the religious 
belief of a section of Her Majesty’s 
subjects can be prevented and punished 
by the Law, a similar protection has not 
yet been extended to the Catholic people 
of Ireland? 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): Sir, the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ outrages upon religious be- 
lief,” is somewhat indefinite, and might 
be used to describe events differing very 
widely from each other. The reply of 
the Lord Advocate to a Question put a 
few days since by the hon. Member with 
reference to certain occurrences at Dun- 
dee was, no doubt, justified by the facts 
and circumstances of that particular 
case. Indeed, it is obvious that all such 
cases, wherever they occur, must be de- 
cided on their own special facts and cir- 
cumstances. I have no doubt that the 
law of England and Ireland, in the 
event of occurrences causing riots or 
breaches of the peace, would be found 
amply sufficient to protect all sections of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, no matter what 
their religion might be. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — HAD- 
DINGTON BURGHS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
directed to an article in the ‘‘ Scotsman ”’ 
newspaper of the 14th instant, making 
among other statements the follow- 
ing :— 

‘*No doubt exists in the Haddington Burghs, 
and there would be little difficulty in procuring 
evidence of the fact, that money was spent in 
the assumed interest of the Conservative candi- 
date in corrupt practices. It is notorious and 
easily susceptible of proof, that drink was sup- 
plied freely to voters in Haddington, Jedburgh, 
Dunbar, and North Berwick. In the case of 
the Haddington Burghs there was, beyond 
doubt, a deliberate conspiracy to debauch the 
constituency. It has been pointed out above 
that the law has been broken by the Conservative 
agents in at least three important particulars, 
and that for such breaches certain penalties are 
specified. If, after this, the officials who are 
responsible for the vindication of the law do not 
take prompt measures for bringing the offenders 
to justice, they will be open to a charge of gross 
and culpable neglect of duty ;”’ 


whether he can inform the House that 
the Procurator Fiscal is making the in- 
quiry which is usual when information 
reaches him that a breach of law has 
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been committed; and, if not, whether 
he will direct that the Procurator Fiscal 
discharge his duty in the matter ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): Sir, I have made inquiry with 
regard to these matters, and I have not 
obtained any information to warrant a 
prosecution for any of the offences men- 
tioned in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. I desire further to say that it is 
exceedingly inconvenient and very diffi- 
cult to deal with general accusations of 
this kind, such as are bandied about in 
times of excitement during an election. 
It is quite open to anyone to lay specific 
information before the Officers of the 
Crown; persons are protected by privi- 
lege in doing so, and whenever such in- 
formation is given, a full investigation 
will be made. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST) — TREATIES 
WITH NATIVE CHIEFS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ASHBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, considering the existing state 
of trade on the West Coast of Africa, 
and especially in those rivers known as 
the ‘ Oil Rivers,” it is contemplated to 
extend the treaties, and thus permit 
British traders to establish stations be- 
yond the present Treaty limits, by which 
means they will obtain direct intercourse 
with the natives of the interior ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
British Consul on the West Coast had 
general instructions to make Treaties 
with the Native Chiefs wherever he 
could see the possibility of extending 
British trade. In regard to the Brass 
River, it had been thought unadvisable 
to make Treaties with the Chiefs in the 
interior, as we already had Treaties 
with those at the mouth of the river, 
and any relations come to with those in 
the interior would be likely to disturb 
the friendly arrangements already exist- 


ing. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR—GENERAL 
ROBERTS’ SUPPLEMENTARY DE- 
SPATCH.—QUESTION. 


Grenerat SHUTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
in justice to those officers who were men- 
tioned in General Roberts’ Supplemen- 
tary Despatch as having distinguished 
themselves in the front attack made by 
Brigadier General Cobbe’s Brigade on 
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the Peiwar Kotal, he will communicate 
with the Government of India and pro- 
cure that Despatch in its entirety with a 
view to its publication in the ‘‘ London 
Gazette,’’ where only an extract, omit- 
ting the names of officers, has yet ap- 
peared ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 
the practice of publishing subordinate 
officers’ reports of military occurrences 
having been carried to a great excess, 
the Government of India had decided 
that for the future the duty of reporting 
on actions and campaigns should rest 
solely on the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, who was responsible for their 
conduct in every particular. He was 
afraid, therefore, he could not undertake 
to produce that to which the hon. and 
gallant Member referred. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT—BARVAS 
(ISLAND OF LEWIS) SCHOOL BOARD. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the fLord Advocate, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that four 
persons were recently imprisoned at the 
instance of the School Board of Barvas, 
in the Island of Lewis, under the pro- 
visions of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
for neglecting to send their children to 
school; and, whether the defence they 
stated, that the children were attend- 
ing a school maintained by the Gaelic 
School Society, in which reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic were taught, was not 
a good defence in law to the proceed- 
ings taken against them ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): Sir, my attention was called to 
this matter by the hon. Member; but I 
have not yet been able to get full infor- 
mation on the subject, and, therefore, I 
am not in a position to say whether the 
facts are as stated or not. I may state, 
however, that if reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are efficiently taught in the 
Gaelic Society’s school, and the children 
of these parents were in actual attend- 
ance, this would form a perfectly good 
defence to any prosecution under the 
Education Act. 


FIJI — EXECUTION OF NATIVE PRI- 
SONERS—ALLEGED BARBARITIES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
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true that, in the month of June 1876, 
certain native prisoners were, by order 
of the Governor of the Fiji Islands, 
marched into a proclaimed district, and 
there tried by court martial; condemned 
and executed in a barbarous manner in 
his presence—some being hung, others 
strangled and afterwards clubbed to 
death, and others shot; whether it is a 
fact that these men were thus illegally 
deprived of their right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the Colony ; and, whe- 
ther, if these facts are true, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared to take 
cognizance of them ? 

Smr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Sir, these statements appeared in an 
article which was published in a New 
Zealand newspaper nearly three years 
ago. They are not true; and I must 
add, in justice to Sir Arthur Gordon, 
that I think the hon. Member would not 
have repeated them now, if whoever com- 
municated them to him had had the fair- 
ness—I might say the honesty—to inform 
him that the newspaper in which they 
appeared, two months afterwards ac- 
cepted the contradiction of them without 
reservation, and 

“Frankly expressed regret for having given 
currency to statements not unlikely to excite 
serious prejudice against an officer of the Crown 
placed in a position of great difficulty, and, con- 
sequently, in no need of gratuitous or addi- 
tional obstacles in the discharge of his duty.”’ 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 

OVERTURES OF PEACE.—QUESTION, 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If his atten- 
tion has been drawn to a statement by 
the special correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 
News” at Pietermaritzburg, to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“ Bishop Colenso affirms that repeatedly Cete- 
wayo since that affair (of Isandula) has sent to 
Lord Chelmsford messages setting forth his 
anxiety to receive terms and asking for peace. 
He tells a narrative of some Natives recently 
reaching the Tugela with a flag of truce and 
being fired upon, but four Zulu Christians stand- 
ing firm were allowed to pass into Natal to 
Bishop Schruger, and thence to Lord Chelms- 
ford at Maritzburg. ‘The latter pointed out to 
them that they were not men of sufficient con- 
sideration to be bearers of overtures and sent 
them back to Cetewayo from Maritzburg, with 
an intimation that men of consequence or 
indunas sent by Cetewayo would find him in 
Dundee. The Bishop is satisfied that Cetewayo 
is not the savage he is represented, and that he 
would gladly accept reasonable terms and be 
again in amity with us. He would do every- 


Mr. A. Moore 
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thing Sir Bartle Frere demanded before the war, 
and reduce his military force within due limits, 
and meet us generally on every point, if only 
we did not insist on utterly and abjectly humi- 
liating him ;” 

and, whether there is any truth as to 
these overtures for peace on the part of 
Cetewayo; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will, in conse- 
quence of such overtures, order a cessa- 
tion of bloodshed and enter into nego- 
tiations for peace ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I reallydo not know on what grounds 
Bishop Colenso has formed that opinion, 
which, it appears from this quotation, he 
has expressed as to the intention and 
wishes of Cetewayo; nor do I know 
what means of communication he may 
have with the Zulus. The only over- 
tures which I have heard of as having 
been made since these messages, duly 
reported in the Blue Books, which 
were received before the Tugela was 
crossed, are, in the first place, a message, 
which appeared to come from certain 
Zulu Indunas, and not from Cetewayo 
himself, which was delivered early in 
March to the frontier magistrate, and 
passed on by him to Sir Henry Bulwer. 
The reply to that message was that any 
overtures must come from the King him- 
self. A further message came to Lord 
Chelmsford at the end of the month. 
Two messengers arrived asking for a 
conference, and referring to Cetewayo’s 
promises at his coronation. Lord Chelms- 
ford was then on his march to Ekowe, 
and those messengers were informed that 
a flag of truce would always be respected, 
and that if he had any messages to send 
they would be received by him at his 
camp. Since that time, and the relief of 
Ekowe, I am not aware that any mes- 
sages have arrived. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BLESSINGTON 
DISPENSARY (NAAS UNION) MEDI- 
CAL OFFICER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to a letter, dated 
the 12th day of April 1879, from the 
Local Government Board (Ireland) to 
the Blessington and Ballymore Dispen- 
sary Committee of Naas Union, request- 
ing the committee to receive the resig- 
nation of their medical officer on account 
of his failing to attend one Patrick 
Merrigan, though a medical relief ticket 
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was presented on his behalf, and who 
died without medical attendance; and, 
whether the dispensary committee have 
yet complied with this direction ; and, if 
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Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
| in reply, said, he could not fix the actual 
| day ; but he hoped to be able to lay the 
| Papers upon the Table within the next 


not, whether the Local Government | fortnight or three weeks. 


Board have taken steps to compel com- 
pliance ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the Com- 
mittee were so requested, but they took | 
a different view of the case from that 
adopted bythe Local Government Board, | 
and they declined to act on the sugges- 
tion of the Board. In order to enable 
them to hear the statement which the 
medical officer had to make, and any 
further observation the Committee had 
to offer, it was decided to hold an inquiry 
by one of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, and that inquiry was 
fixed to.take place to-day. 


SOUTH AFRICA (EXPENSES OF MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS)—ESTIMATE OF 
EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 


Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
is still satisfied that his Estimate for the 
War in South Africa is sufficient, or 
recognizes that it must be increased ? 
He added, by way of explanation, that 
he was aware there had been no for- 
mal Estimate; but he referred to the 
£1,500,000 spoken of by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. Member is quite 
right in saying that at present there is 
no Estimate on the Table. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), however, has al- 
ready given Notice of his intention to 
ask a Question with regard to the Esti- 
mate of the cost of the war in South 
Africa immediately after the Whitsun- 
tide holidays; and I think it would be 
more convenient to defer answering the 
Question of the hon. Member for Kirk- 
ealdy until then. 


TURKEY—THE ANGLO-TURKISH CON. 
VENTION — CONSULAR APPOINT- 
MENTS IN ASIA MINOR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, When he expects to 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
statement showing the different Con- 
sular or other appointments proposed 
to be made in Asia Minor, together with 
particulars of the salaries and other 


| 


FRANCE—PROLONGATION OF THE 
TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the prolongation of 
the existing Treaty of Commerce with 
France is limited to six months from 
December 31st of the current year; or 
whether the terms of prolongation in- 
clude an engagement that the Conven- 
tional Duties under the present Treaty 
shall continue in force for six months 
after the date, whenever that may be, 
when a new Tariff shall have been 
enacted in France ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, no change has 
taken place in the arrangements between 
the French and English Governments 
since I made a statement on the subject 
a few days ago. The duration of the 
Treaty, as well as the duration of the 
Conventional Tariff, as fixed by laws 
and Treaty, is to be prolonged for six 
months after the promulgation of the 
General Tariff now before the French 
Assembly. 


TURKEY—ANTI-SLAVE TRADE 
TREATY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Anti-Slave Trade 
Treaty with Turkey has yet been con- 
cluded, which he informed the House 
last February had then been not only 
submitted to the Porte, but had passed 
the Council of Ministers ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir Henry Layard, 
when in England, undertook that when 
he returned to Constantinople he would 
lose no opportunity and no time in press- 
ing on the Porte the subject of that 
Treaty, and we hope to hear shortly 
that it has been signed. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE 
FENCES) BILL—REPEAL OF 
TUTES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Attorney 


OF- 
STA- 





expenses connected therewith ? 





General, If it be true that, while the 
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Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill 
repeals in whole or in part about 80 
Statutes, it leaves unrepealed about 650, 
all bearing on Criminal Law; and, if so, 
if he will take steps to make the codifi- 
cation more complete before asking the 
House to go through further labour in 
discussing details ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horker): Sir, if the hon. Gentle- 
man asserts that, in addition to the 
statutes intended to be repealed by the 
Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill, 
there are as many as 650 other Acts 
bearing on the Criminal Law, I presume 
he has made a careful calculation, and 
has satisfied himself of its accuracy. 
The number of Statutes mentioned must, 
however, to a great extent, be made up 
of Acts of Parliament relating to offences 
punishable on summary conviction, of 
Acts which are obsolete, and of Acts 
which it is not desirable to re-enact. I 
have already explained why the pro- 
visions of all the Statutes relating to 
indictable offences are not codified by 
the Bill, and I dare say a further state- 
ment on this subject will be contained 
in the Report of the Commissioners. I 
consider the Bill contains a very large 
measure of codification, for it codifies all 
the common, or unwritten, law relating 
to Criminal Acts generally, and all the 
statute law relating to such indictable 
offences as are ordinarily considered to 
be embraced under the term ‘‘ crimes.” 
This being so, I cannot accede to the 
hon. Gentleman’s suggestion that I shall 
take steps to delay the passing of the 
measure. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING — RE- 
COMMENDATIONS OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he will 
make arrangements to allow the House 
to express its opinion on the Recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Parlia- 
mentary Reporting before they are 
carried into effect. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Government have not 
yet been able to consider these recom- 
mendations; but if they should propose 
to apply them, undoubtedly an oppor- 
tunity will be given to the House to 
express an opinion upon them, because 
it will be necessary to submit a small 


dr. Anderson 
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Vote as a test of the opinion of the 
House on the subject. 


Further Papers. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What class 
of Civil Service Estimates would be 
taken on this day fortnight; and whether 
there would be a Morning Sitting on 
the day after the re-assembling of the 
House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that with regard 
to the Estimates to be taken on the 
first Monday after the Whitsuntide Re- 
cess, something would depend on the 
progress made to-night. If the Esti- 
mates now on the Paper should not be 
finished, they would be taken again; 
otherwise the Army Estimates would be 
taken. In any case, the Army Estimates 
would probably be put upon the Paper. 
On the first Tuesday after the Recess 
there would be a Morning Sitting for 
the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Bill. 


SOUTH AFRICA—EGYPT—FURTHER 
PAPERS.—QUESTIONS. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON; 
I wish to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with reference to the state- 
ment he made in the earlier part of the 
evening, Whether the Government in- 
tend to lay on the Table further Papers 
relating to South Africa, and when he 
expects that they may be in our hands? 
I should also like to ask, When further 
Papers may be expected relating to 
affairs in Egypt ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I wish to 
ask, If the Papers which are to be laid 
on the Table in reference to South 
Africa will contain the instructions given 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I have already stated that the 
Papers relating to South Africa will be 
laid on the Table before the House rises 
to-morrow, and I hope they will be in 
the hands of Members in a few days, but 
I can hardly say off-hand what they will 
contain. With regard to the other Ques- 
tion, I believe that further Papers with 
regard to the affairs of Egypt are being 
prepared, and that they also will be in 
the hands of Members in a few days. 

















SOUTH AFRICA—THE CIVIL AND 
MILITARY COMMANDS. 


EXPLANATION. 
Stmr ROBERT PEEL: I wish to ask 


a Question or two in reference to the 
statement that was made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I think at an 
unusual time—such statements being 
generally made after, and not before, the 
Questions. I do not wish to conclude 
with a Motion; but I trust the House 
will permit me to say one or two words 
in explanation. I understand the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had been appointed 
both Civil and Military Governor of 
South Africa. [‘‘No.’’] Then, of some 
portion of South Africa. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I said Natal and the Transvaal, 
and those portions of territory to the 
North and Kast of those Colonies. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: Well, I wish 
to know what is the effect of that ap- 
pointment in regard to superseding 
officers already there—among them Sir 
Henry Bulwer, one of the most compe- 
tent men in South Africa? I wish to 
know from the Government, Whether it 
is to be understood by the House and 
the country that the confidence of the 
Government has been withdrawn from 
the General Commanding-in-Chief ; and 
whether the statement which has ap- 
peared in the Cape papers that Sir 
Bartle Frere has no intention of re- 
signing the position he holds is correct, 
or whether he has acquiesced in the cen- 
sure that has been passed upon him by 
Her Majesty’s Government? I wish to 
put another Question and make an ex- 
planation. I do not wish to conclude 
with a Motion; but I am particularly 
anxious that this subject should be dis- 
cussed before the adjournment for the 
holidays, and should be prepared to 
raise the question to-morrow on the Mo- 
tion that you, Sir, do leave the Chair; but 
I will not do so if the House will permit 
me to make an explanation. It has to 
be remembered that at this present 
moment there are at the Cape forces 
amounting to nearly 22,000 men, and 
I want to know whether anything has 
occurred 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : [rise to 
Order. I think it is unfair to other 





Members that the right hon. Baronet 
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should be allowed to make rematks unless » 
he means to conclude with a Metion: ~’ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I willbe very 
brief. I will limit myself to a few ob- 
servations. ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: As long as the 
right hon. Gentleman puts a Question, 
and confines himself to that Question, 
and to such information as is necessary 
to make that Question plain to the 
House, he is in Order. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: The Question 
is one of very great importance, and it 
is this—Whether it is to be understood 
by the House of Commons and by the 
country that the confidence of the Go- 
vernment has been withdrawn from the 
General Commanding-in-Chief, Lord 
Chelmsford? I wish also to inquire 
whether Sir Henry Bulwer, the com- 
petent Governor of Natal, is superseded? 
I wish also to inquire whether Sir 
Bartle Frere is supposed no longer to 
exercise the functions which he has 
hitherto discharged in that part of South 
Africa? I hope the Government will 
also allow me to inquire whether it is 
intended before the vacation—either to- 
night or to-morrow—to offer to the 
country any statement as regards the 
position of affairs in South Africa ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he wished to 
put a Question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the same subject, and he 
also had no intention of concluding with 
a Motion if he could avoid it, but the 
circumstances were peculiar; the emer- 
gency was severe. They would to- 
morrow evening be dismissed to their 
homes for a fortnight; and, if they were 
to judge from the past, they might ex- 
pect on Wednesday or Thursday to re- 
ceive some stunning surprise. It was, 
therefore, strongly pressed upon him that 
he should like to know—| Jnterruption. ] 
He did appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as they were about to separate 
to-morrow, to make, if he could, some 
statement with reference to the present 
position in South Africa, and also in re- 
ference to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment that were to be carried out by the 
new Commander-in-Chief. He must 
ask the indulgence of the House while 
he completely explained his Question. 
If, while hon. Members were scattered 
through the country, they found an in- 
vasion of Zululand once more in full 
swing, and scenes that all would deplore 
being enacted, the blood of the country 
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would be up. [Cries of 
‘“Move!” oat “Order !"7 He would 
conclude with a Motion. ~He decidedly 
objected to Members being dismissed to 
their homes without some specific infor- 
mation on a subject which was deep in 
the heart of the country. They wished 
for peace; and they wanted a positive 
assurance from the Government that 
they would not renew the invasion of 
Zululand for any mere idle pretext of 
what was called vindicating the disaster 
of Isandlana. They wanted to know 
how much bloodshed the Government 
thought must be poured out before 
that vindication took place. It was to 
him abhorrent that, 10 days hence, they 
should find a war, brutal and barbarous, 
in full swing, and no House of Commons 
sitting to put even a Question to the 
Minister of the day. He would tell his 
hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) that his Motion 
would come too late, for they would 
then be told, ‘‘Our arms were in the 
field, and our gallant soldiers in the 
grip of a deadly foe. Do not paralyze 
their arms at a moment like this; to 
do so would be eminently unpatriotic.” 
He appealed to the Government to tell 
the House that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
would be the messenger of peace—he 
need not be a coward for that, for he 
had already vindicated in Africa and 
elsewhere the traditional courage of the 
British Army—and that he would take 
in his portfolio some decision of the 
Government which would enable him, 
before carrying fire and sword into 
Zululand, to make offers to Cetewayo 
which might effect a settlement of the 
question. He begged to move the 
adjournment of the House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked leave to 
second the Motion, and begged most 
earnestly to support the appeal made to 
the Government by the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan). A 
moment or two ago he ventured to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
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to know whether the appointment of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was an augury of 
peace, or whether he only went out to 
South Africa as a messenger of still more 
violent war? They had felt—and that 
had been one of the grounds of the Mo- 
tion he had made—they had felt that as 
long as Sir Bartle Frere was High Com- 
missioner, and enjoyed the confidence of 
the Government, and as long as his policy 
was unchanged, there was no chance of 
peace until the Zulu power had been ut- 
terly destroyed. That kind of peace they 
regarded as no peace at all, but only the 
beginning of further difficulties and 
danger. They felt that unless a new 
Representative of Her Majesty were 
sent out, there would be no hope of a 
peaceable settlement of this most unfor- 
tunate affair—a war commenced in in- 
justice, and which they did not wish to 
see continued—a war commenced in in- 
justice and wrong—a war commenced 
without any necessity—a war in which 
the country would never have engaged, 
if the House had had an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion upon it. He se- 
conded the Motion for adjournment. 





and Military Commands. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn,” — 
(Mr. Sullivan.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL trusted that in the 
satisfactory assurances which, he hoped, 
were about to be given, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be able to say 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley would be 
instructed to grant to the people of the 
Transvaal, who had been fraudulently 
robbed of their rights, as full and com- 
plete an instalment of independence as 
was consistent with the safety of our 
South African Colonies. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not understand, Sir, that 
the House desires now to open up a 
general discussion upon South African 
policy; but I do fully understand that 
hon. Members who were not present 





ther the Papers shortly to be laid on the | 
Table would contain the general instruc- | 
tions which had been given to Sir | 
Garnet Wolseley? The Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer made what he (Mr. 
Chamberlain) chose to call a very cava- 
lier reply—‘‘ That he could not be ex- 
pected to say what would be contained 
in the Papers.” That seemed to him 
an extremely unsatisfactory position in 
which to place the House, They wanted 


Mr. Sullivan 





when I made a statement at the begin- 
| ning of Business would wish to hear 
what I then said. What I stated at 
that time was, that after a full considera- 
tion of the condition of affairs in South 
Africa, Her Majesty’s Government had 
decided that the arrangement under 
which the chief Civil and Military autho- 
rity in the neighbourhood of the seat of 
war was distributed between four differ- 
ent persons could no longer be deemed 
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adequate. By these four different per- | entering upon a discussion of South 
sons I, of course, mean Sir Bartle Frere | African policy. 
as the High Commissioner, Sir Henry| Str HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
Bulwer as Civil Governor of Natal, | had no desire to enter into any general 
Colonel Lanyon as Administrator of | discussion; but he thought it would be 
the Transvaal, and Lord Chelmsford, | convenient tothe House and the country 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, | that there should be a fuller explanation 
I therefore said that Her Majesty’s | as to how the new arrangements would 
Government had determined on ap- | affect the position of Lord Chelmsford. 
pointing Sir Garnet Wolseley as Civil | Sir Garnet Wolseley was a lieutenant- 
and Military Governor in Natal, the | general, and Lord Chelmsford held the 
Transvaal, and the Native territory to local rank of lieutenant- general in 
the Northward and Eastward of those | Africa. He wished to know whether 
Colonies which are now the seat of war. | Lord Chelmsford’s position would be 
Sir Henry Bulwer is the Lieutenant | that of second in command, or would 
Governor of Natal, and Sir Garnet | he revert to the command of one of the 
Wolseley will be the Governor. Simi- | two main columns, or would he revert to 
larly, he will be the Governor of the | ‘the command of the troops in Cape 
Transvaal, and he will be the High | | Colony, 1,000 miles from the seat of 
Commissioner who will conduct the re- | war, or would he be entirely super- 
lations of the Crown with the Native|seded and set aside? He knew the 
Tribes to the north and east of those ter- | eminent capacity of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
ritories. It will be remembered that | and he hoped he would take out a mes- 
that country is more than 1,000 miles | sage of peace, honourable to this country, 
distant from Cape Town, and,that Sir | and conduct the military operations to a 
Bartle Frere is at present—and will be | successful and speedy termination. 
for some considerable time—detained at) Mr. WADDY thought hon. Members 
Cape Town by important business which | were fully justified in asking for some 
he has to transact in Cape Colony. | further information than the Chancelior 
With reference to the Question of the | of the Exchequer had yet given. He 
right hon. Baronet, Sir Bartle Frere has had given entirely the go-by to the 
not yet answered, or we have not re- | letter, if not tothe spirit, of the Questions 
ceived, any answer to the despatch to| addressed to him on this side of the 
which the right hon. Gentleman re-| House. What ought to be distinctly 
ferred. Ido not think it would be con- | underststood was, whether the instruc- 
venient that I should attempt, on the | tions to be given to Sir Garnet Wolseley 
present occasion, to enter into any fuller | would place him in the position of being 
explanation further than to say this— | a messenger of peace, or a messenger of 
that we propose immediately to lay | war, charged with the extermination of 
upon the Table Papers which will ex-|the Zulu people? Everyone, of course, 
plain the precise nature and the rea- | knew the high merits and capacity of 
son of the appointment which has | Sir Garnet Wolseley, and they had heard 
been made of Sir Garnet Wolseley. Of | something about the vindication of the 
course, the instructions which will be | honour of this country; but were they 
given to Sir Garnet Wolseley will be | going to tell the world that it was neces- 
laid upon the Table, and will be circu- | sary to vindicate the majesty of the 
lated as quickly as possible, but we} Queen of Great Britain and Ireland by 
were anxious to save time; and I am not | exterminating these wretched Zulus ? 
sure whether it will be possible to in-| To say such a thing was almost an 
clude those instructions in the first|insult. It was, therefore, essential to 
batch of Papers which will be laid on | know what Sir Garnet Wolseley was in- 
the Table. Of course, they will be laid | structed to do in Africa. How long 
upon the Table, and I hope they will be | were we going to continue this war 
very shortly in the hands of hon. Mem- against this wretched Zulu Kingdom— 
bers. The Papers which relate to the} against a country which, in fact, had 
nature of the appointments will be laid | never attacked us? It had already been 
immediately. Of course, I cannot ob-| stated that the war was an unjust one, 
ject to any discussion which hon. Mem-/| and hon. Gentlemen opposite had de- 
bers may choose to invite us to; but I| murred to the statement. But what 
hope it may be considered that this is | couldbe stronger than the censure passed 
not a very convenient opportunity for | by the Government on Sir Bartle Frere 
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for what he had done in the matter? shrink from listening to the humane 
But what were we doing now, and voice that was first raised in this House 
after that policy had been censured by; by the hon. and learned Member for 
the Government? We were establish- ; Louth, and that they will now in their 
ing a series of military posts right across | hearts consider whether the time has not 
the Zulu country; and for what earthly | arrived for entertaining proposals of 
reason? The House ought to be told | peace from a man upon whom, from the 
what was going to be done. There showing of the Government themselves 
were, practically, 25,000 soldiers there —and no matter what anybody else may 
already ; and Sir Garnet Wolseley, and say, the Blue Books prove it—upon 
he did not know how many moresoldiers,| whom a war has been forced—a war 
were going to be sent out. The chief | both unnecessary and unjust—and who, 
thing which the people of this country | over and over again, expressed his desire 
desired to know was, whether this war! to be on friendly terms with the great 
was to last two or three years, or how! English people. The Chancellor of the 
long? Were we to drive the Zulus out | Exchequer has replied to the hon. Mem- 
of the full extent of their territory?|ber for Birmingham that instructions 
You would not get rid of them by so! both negative and positive have been 
doing, but might make things worse | forwarded. Now, let us hope that, above 
and worse. That being so, the people} all, straightforward and honest instruc- 
wished to know whether anything short | tions have been forwarded to the Cape 
of the entire destruction of the Zulus | —and that the first opportunity will be 
was to be the limit of the operations| taken, not to overrun the country, nor 
that was to end the war. Whether un-| to undertake measures which will lead 
just or not in its inception, it was clear to the further shedding of blood and to 
that we could gain no credit to our arms | still further expenditure, but to termi- 
by proceeding with it any further against | nate a war which shocks the hearts and 
a mere horde of savages. | feelings of the English people. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: I wish to ex-| Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I had no 


press the unfeigned satisfaction which | wish to take part in this debate; but I 


the statement of the Chancellor of the | cannot avoid making a few remarks. I 
Exchequer has given me, and I hope | entirely agree with what has been said 


that now we shall see this miserable! upon the subject; and I earnestly hope 


affair in South Africa placed in the 
hands of one competent to deal with a 
most difficult situation, and that that of 
which I and many others in this House 
complained of from the beginning— 
namely, the extreme difficulty attending 
the ruling and directing of South Africa 
by four or five heads—will now be re- 
moved by the sole direction being placed, 
as we have been told it will be, under 
the management of one capable Com- 
manaer. I wish, also, to call the atten- 
tion of the Government to the two 
assurances which they have made dur- 
ing the course of this Session—one was 
in answer to the humane request made 


that the instructions given to Sir Garnet 
| Wolseley will be such as will bring the 
| war to a speedy conclusion. I think the 
| Government ought not to feel surprised 
at the great anxiety of the House to 
know something as to the purport of 
those instructions. I am very glad, 
indeed, to hear the statement of the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer. It does 
| much to relieve my anxiety not merely 
|with regard to the safety of our 
| troops, but with regard to our policy in 
‘South Africa. We have much confi- 
‘dence in Sir Garnet Wolseley; but I 
‘hope I may be allowed to remind the 


| House that we are in this position :—We 


some time ago by the hon. and learned | are informed, so far as we can gain 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), and | information from the despatches on the 
the other in answer to the hon. Member | Table, and from intelligence obtained 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) ;| from the newspapers, that the policy 
and, on the first occasion, the Government | upon which the war now appears to be 
stated most distinctly that until the . at this moment in South 
verses of the Army had been avenged, | Africa is such that the Zulu King—to 
and until their military position was re-|use an expression I have seen quoted 
established, they did not intend to enter | on good authority—feels that if he were 
into any negotiations for peace. Let us|to comply with the demand which has 
hope, now that the military position has | been made upon him. for unconditional 
been re-established, that they will not | submission, ¢ would, in his opinion, 


Mr. Waddy 














mean perpetual imprisonment. I can- 
not think this fear of his very unreason- 
able, and, if so, his reluctance to accept 
our conditions is very natural. Does 
the Government intend another de- 
parture in the policy they have of late 
pursued in South Africa? It is surely 
not upon military grounds alone that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley is being sent out to 
the seat of war; and I most earnestly 
desire that the Government will not 
allow the House to separatewithout some 
assurance that we may hope to look for- 
ward to a speedy end of this war. This 
is not the time to debate whether the 
war is a just one or not; but I never 
knew a case in which there was such a 
general admission of the accuracy of the 
statement made by Members on this 
side of the House that the war is an un- 
necessary one. Let the Government con- 
sider what is the real meaning of a war 
which is not a necessary war, what it 
means to our soldiers, what it means to 
the gallant men—savages though they 
are—who are fighting against us; what is 
the condition of our own brave youths, 
fighting as they are for their Colours, 
for the banner of Englishmen—fighting 
under the terribly disastrous circum- 
stances of climate—still, I hope, not for 
the utter extermination of a hopeful 
race, who, savages though they are, 
have yet shown great courage and the 
power of obedience. If this war be per- 
sisted in, it will probably mean the 
utter extermination of this race by 
an overpowering force? I cannot re- 
sist the opportunity of earnestly calling 
upon the Government to give some 
assurance that there is no intention to 
cause the extermination of the Zulu 
race, and that we may look for a speedy 
termination of the war. 

Coroner STANLEY: The Govern- 
ment have said all along that they were 
as anxious as any persons in the country 
could be to conclude this Zulu War at as 
early a day as was found to be consistent 
with the safety of our Colonies and the 
honour of our arms. From that de- 
claration they have in no degree de- 
parted, and I would venture to state that 
the instructions with which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley will be furnished will be 
framed in the fullest accordance with 
those principles. It has been found ne- 
cessary for the purpose of affairs in 
South Africa to place the conduct of 
matters in the hands of one officer, who 
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shall exercise both civil and military 
control; and it has been found that it 
was a most fortunate circumstance that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s presence at 
home has enabled the Government to 
avail themselves of his able services. 
[Laughter.| If the House will take my 
authority for the statement, his coming 
home is connected with purely military 
matters; and the Government have 
availed themselves of the circumstance 
of his being at home to send out without 
delay an officer, of whose courage and 
talents it would scarcely become me to 
speak, but which are fully recognized by 
the country, and which have been suc- 
cessful in aremarkable degree, not only 
in a military, but also in an adminis- 
trative capacity. Singularly fortunate, 
also, is it that within the last few years 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has had, of all men, 
perhaps the best means of forming an 
intimate knowledge of Natal, and of its 
Frontiers, and the tribes along its 
borders; and we trust that, acting in 
the fullest accordance with the instruc- 
tions he receives, he will be able so to 
act that, with little delay, he may give 
such a turn to affairs in those Colonies 
as may lead to the operations in the field 
being speedy and conclusive, and will 
thus enable this country, at the earliest 
possible period, to revert to that peace 
which, provided it can be obtained with 
safety to our Colonies and honour to our 
arms, we all alike desire. I am asked 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford whether Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is to be sent out with instrue- 
tions for the extermination of the Zulu 
people? I will venture to say that no 
one who will take the trouble to search 
through the Correspondence relating to 
the affairs in Zululand will find such a 
word, or anything like such a word, in 
it from beginning to end. The fact is, 
it is utterly opposed to the policy of the 
Government. It is necessary that the 
safety of the Colonies should be pro- 
vided for ; it is necessary that the system 
of future defences should be provided 
for; and, in both respects, I think Imay 
venture to appeal to the judgment of the 
country—if any man can be found more 
fitted to provide for those exigencies than 
Sir Garnet Wolseley? I am asked how 
far Lord Chelmsford’s position will pe 
affected by the change? Sir Garnet 


Wolseley is in the Army senior to Lord 
Chelmsford, and though it is true that 
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Lord Chelmsford at the present moment 
holds a local rank which gives him the 
position of lieutenant-general, he is 
still in many degrees junior to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley; and by the sending 
out of a senior officer he will naturally 
have to subordinate his plan and his 
general action to the superior officer 
who may be on the spot. I am bound 
to say that the instructions to be framed, 
giving Sir Garnet Wolseley the general 
direction of affairs, military as well as 
civil, must not be held to imply censure 
on Lord Chelmsford’s proceedings. It 
is simply that we have found it necessary 
at the present time to place the direction 
of affairs, civil and military, in one pair 
of hands; and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, having fully stated the views 
with which they are anxious, at as early 
a period as may be consistent with the 
general safety, to bring this war to a 
conclusion, will send out Sir Garnet 
Wolseley with instructions framed on 
that basis—instructions which I hope, 
with the great ability that distinguishes 
him, he may be able to carry out effi- 
ciently and ably for the benefit of the 
country and the Colonies. 

Mr. WHITBREAD desired to come 
to the specific question—‘‘ What ought 
to be done by the Government to-day 
and to-morrow ?”’ The Questions which 
had been addressed to the Government 
were, in his opinion, most reasonable, 
and the assurances of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just spoken 
were good as far as they went; but the 
House wanted fuller and more definite in- 
formation. Was there any ground for 
withholding the instructions given to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley? As far as he 
could see it, there was absolutely none 
atall. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had told them that he would lay the 
full text of the instructions before the 
House as soon as he could. Why should 
they not be laid before the House to- 
day or to-morrow ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: They are not yet fully prepared. 

Mr. WHITBREAD asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman meant to say 
that he had come down there and had 
assured the House that the Government 
were going to send out Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to South Africa to assume the 
supreme command, but that the Cabinet 
did not yet know what his instructions 
were to be? 
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Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER: I really must correct the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman asks 
why do we not lay the text of the in- 
structions before the House, and I reply 
the text is not prepared. 

Mr. WHITBREAD admitted that he 
did use the word text, but what he 
wished to ask for was the substance in 
detail of the instructions. It seemed to 
him that was a most reasonable request. 
The House were about to separate for a 
fortnight. It was a question on which 
the country entertained the deepest feel- 
ing. They knew perfectly well what the 
views of the Government were generally 
on the subject—that they did not wish 
to go into the war at all. But was this 
appointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
be looked on asa turning point? If it 
was, let the Government frankly tell the 
House what the instructions were. Un- 
less the Government were prepared to 
state to-morrow in detail what was the 
substance of the instructions proposed 
to be given to Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
then, in his judgment, the House 
ought not to allow itself to be sent 
about its business. He should not have 
made such a strong statement but for 
this—they knew the language which the 
Government had held in this House, and 
they knew the language which they had 
held to their subordinates in South 
Africa, and they knew the consequences 
of that language, and that the country 
had been plunged into a miserable war. 
The House, therefore, wanted to know 
whether they might look on this as a 
turning point in the policy of the Go- 
vernment? If the instructions would 
bear that interpretation, why could not 
the Government give it to the House be- 
fore sending them away for the Holidays? 
When they came back they would be 
told they were too late. That was the 
way they had been treated. It was 
always so. The Government said—‘ Do 
not discuss these things now, because 
you interfere with the carrying out of a 
policy ;’ and when it was over their re- 
ply was—“‘ Oh, all that has gone by, and 
you are now to late to express your 
opinion.” He therefore hoped the 
House would take time by the fore- 
lock, and insist on knowing what the 
instructions were. The Government 
must have made up its mind what they 
were to be, and he hoped the House 
would not allow itself to be sent about 




















its business until it knew what they 
were. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he de- 
clined on the present occasion to enter 
upon the causes of the war in South 
Africa. That was a matter upon which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers must satisfy 
their own consciences. Considering the 
circumstances of the present juncture, 
he thought that the present was ob- 
viously a case in which the command 
ought to be concentrated ; and, in his opi- 
nion, it could not have been concentrated 
in abler hands than those of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. He deprecated, however, 
a section of the House assuming the 
functions which the Dutch Commis- 
sioners thought they were performing 
while Marlborough was carrying on a 
successful war. He deprecated the idea 
that because doubt might be entertained 
as to the justice of the origin of this 
war, the Government should, after many 
valuable lives had been sacrificed, and 
after a hostile spirit had been aroused in 
an African tribe which was organized in 
the fashion of the old Knights Templars, 
be tempted to believe that the country 
would excuse a failure in an undertaking 
which had already cost us so dearly. As 
the case now stood, the first duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government was to secure the 
lives and property of the Colonists, while 
their next duty was to secure this coun- 
try against a repetition of such onerous de- 
mands as had been made upon it for this 
purpose during a period of depression. 

CotonEL MURE said, the reason why 
he was anxious to see the war concluded 
—however good the conduct of our 
soldiers—was that in no sense could it 
ever be called an honourable war, or 
one which would bring honour to the 
Colony or to the British arms. He 
looked with a deep feeling of sorrow, 
not only at the losses which were being 
sustained by our own soldiers, but at 
the slaughter of the Zulus, who were 
being slain by thousands. Many of the 
soldiers who had been sent out to fight 
the Zulus were mere boys, which he 
regarded as a great military mistake 
and a great blot upon the humanity of 
this country. If they were to have war 
let them employ men to fight, and not 
boys; and he urged upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that no diplo- 
matic harm could be done by the Go- 
vernment being frank and open in their 
communications to the House. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN wished to confine his 
remarks to the point to which the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) limited his observations. The 
right hon. Member said the demand 
upon the Government was reasonable. 
He (Mr. Chaplin) said it was unreason- 
able. What was that demand, and 
what was their position to-night? The 
Government had come to a most serious 
decision. They had decided to send out 
a Commander-in-Chief to command our 
Forces in South Africa, and they came 
down to the House and said that the 
instructions they had given to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley would, as soon as they were 
prepared, be laid on the Table. The 
demand was that, at a moment’s notice, 
Government should communicate the 
instructions given to Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley to the House. [An hon. MEMBER : 
To-morrow.] It was true the hon. 
Member for Birmingham had qualified 
his demand and said ‘to-morrow ;”’ 
but how could they be printed by to- 
morrow ? And what did these instruc- 
tions mean? The instructions to Sir 
Garnet, Wolseley meant the future policy 
of the Government in South Africa. 
They must be of some length; and un- 
less the House had them before it, how 
could hon. Members initiate a debate 
upon them? He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not fallow themselves for a 
moment to be inveigled into a grave 
debate on this important matter. 

Mr. FAWCETT thought the request 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham was a perfectly reasonable 
one. The Question of his hon. Friend 
was one which the country was asking, 
and expected to be answered. He wished 
to point out that it would be fairer to 
the Government if 24 hours were given 
to them to consider whether the Question 
which his hon. Friend had addressed to 
them was one which they could con- 
sistently with their public duty answer. 
His hon. Friend had asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to tell that 
House and the country what was the 
general policy which Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley would be instructed to carry out. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said it would be impossible to tell with- 
out compromising that policy, of course 
our mouths were closed. But as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
that the substance of the text would be 
laid before the House in a few days, 
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there could be no reason for secrecy. , of sickness and a dearth of medical offi- 
The simple question raised by his hon. | cers which was a disgrace to this country. 
oe seemed to him 7 be ie the | = was well known og the clothes of 
rst importance—namely, whether or; the troops were much worn out, and 
not the influence of that House should | that they had not received a supply 
be brought to bear on a question of of light clothing, which it was essential, 
vital importance before the House, and | in a country like Africa, they ought to 
also whether the opinion of the House | receive. The country at a future time 
should produce any effect upon the | would require a complete answer to all 
policy about to be carried out. As he these questions. At present he felt justi- 
understood the Motion for the adjourn- fied, when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Pang of the apie y ety be gd at ore pi reasons not aly under- 
e beginning of the Morning Sitting | stand, and at a very unusual moment, 
to-morrow, he would suggest to his hon. | interposed to inform the House that Sir 
Friend whether it would not be well for | Garnet Wolseley was going to the Cape 
him to repeat his Question on the Motion | for the purpose mentioned—he felt justi- 
for the adjournment. | fied in asking, did the Chancellor of the 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, when ; Exchequer suppose that the country 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) | would be satisfied without knowing for 
rose to put his Question accompanied | what purpose Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
with some explanations, he (Mr. Mitchell | going ? Ifso, he would find himself mis- 
Henry) had ventured to rise to Order, | taken. The Government seemed to claim 
on the ground that it was unfair to | credit for their action, and it was only 
other Members of the House to open | reasonable in the House to demand what 
the flood-gates of this question, and not | were the instructions Sir Garnet Wolse- 
allow other Members to express their | ley would carry with him? When the 
opinions. It was impossible it could | debate re-commenced to-morrow, if it 
be so. He wished now to ask a Ques- | was so arranged, he hoped the Minister 
tion in relation to the appointment of | for War would be able to give some in- 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. The Govern-| formation as to the condition of the 
ment, apparently, had now found out} troops in South Africa, their sanitary 
this Officer was the right man to con- | condition, the condition of the supplies 
duct affairs in South Africa; but/ sent out, when those supplies reached 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s opinion, based | the troops, and the condition of the Com- 
upon experience, had been long on / missariat and of the Medical Department. 
record, and that opinion was that no/| He believed the conditions of each and 
war should be commenced in Zululand | all were deplorable. There was another 
with a Force of less than 20,000 Euro- | question to which the First Lord of the 
peans in the country. Contrary to that | Admiralty might give an answer. Why, 
opinion, Sir Bartle Frere was sent out, | with a force of 5,000 or 6,000 well- 
and he had no experience. Lord Chelms- | seasoned soldiers in the country, did the 
ford, whose experience was very slight, | Government continue to send out boys 
was ae _ Oa ~~ ne al page sae the ~—e oo ai 
menced with a Force utterly inadequate. | when they must know that those boys 
Everyone acquainted with the Zulus and | would die in great numbers? Why was 
their mode of warfare shuddered at the | it that a force of Marines—well-seasoned 
manner in which the war was entered ; soldiers—was kept at home? Why did 
upon, with that spirit of light-hearted- | the Secretary of State for War introduce 
ness for which M. Ollivier was celebrated | a Bill to allow of the First Class Reserves 
at the commencement of the Franco- | being called out, while, all the time, 
German War. Since the Zulu War! there was this force of well-seasoned 
commenced we had had disaster after | Marines ready and willing to do their 
disaster, and our troops had undergone | country service? It was perfectly well 
suffering almost unparalleled in the his- | known the real reason was that there 
tory - pos 7. being 4 me = cee: fd ig ah oe 
now the condition of our troops there?! Naval an ilitary Departments. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman | Government should be able to over- 
the Secretary of State for War knew | ride these difficulties, and send out men 
perfectly well that in one division of the | who, well-tried by length of service, 
troops at the Cape there was an amount | were able to fight well, maintain their 
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health, and have a chance of returning | and gallant Gentleman to say Sir Garnet 
in reasonable numbers to their native | Wolseley was coming home in connection 


land. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) might be 
apposite if the whole general question 
of the war in South Africa were under 
consideration ; but the House had before 
it a much smaller and more pressing 
question. He would not go back to con- 
siderations connected with former ar- 
rangements in those districts where war 
now prevailed, but rather would adopt 
the right hon. Baronet’s (Sir Robert 
Peel’s) view ; and he much regretted that 
the speech from the Treasury Bench 
since he spoke did not seem to warrant 
the roseate view the right hon. Baronet 
had taken. The subject was a question 
of engrossing importance. Not atown or 
village they went to, but they found 
what was going on in Zululand discussed 
by all classes; and in view of this uni- 
versality of interest, he asked why it was 
that this statement they had heard was 
made only two days before the House 
was to adjourn for the Whitsuntide 
Holidays? He inferred that this state- 
ment might have been made a week 
ago, and yet they had chosen that time 
to inform the House—not that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had been put in command of 
17,000 men to South Africa; there was 
nothing extraordinary in that, for the 
House had seen how General Biddulph, 
at the Peiwar Kotal, and other Generals 
in Afghanistan, were sent to carry out 
previous arrangements; but then there 
was the clear expression of the Govern- 
ment policy from the lips of Lord Lytton. 
But here, he asked, on the eve of the 
House breaking up for a fortnight, was 
the old policy to be pursued in Zululand 
with stronger vigour? He thought he 
had a perfect right to ask this Question. 
The Secretary of State for War had made 
use of one pregnant observation. He 
had said—‘‘ We had Sir Garnet Wolseley 
home for military operations.” 

CotoneL STANLEY: No, that must 
not go forth. What I said was, that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was home to assist 
on a Committee of a military character, 
and for that purpose alone. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN, continuing, 
accepted that statement; but he had 
noted the words at the time, and several 
hon. Members understood the right hon. 














with military affairs. If that was the rea- 
son Sir Garnet Wolseley came home, then 
it was fair to ask, was it from reasons not 
military he had been selected to proceed 
to the Cape? All the debate might have 
been saved if Government had at once 
stated what instructions Sir Garnet 
Wolseley would carry out. In the ab- 
sence of that, the House must fall back 
on surmise, and it was his surmise that 
the Admirable Crichton of the British 
Army had been selected to go to Zulu- 
land because of his military capacity. 
All recognized his military distinction, 
but he would not say there were not 
a thousand of equal ability in civil 
life in England. But why was he 
selected, and why was the House to be 
told in a whisper he was selected, be- 
cause of his civil distinction? He re- 
pudiated such an idea, and believed the 
House would join in asking for an 
answer. For what had Sir Garnet 
Wolseley been selected to go to the Cape? 
When did this change come over the 
opinion of the Government as to the 
power and ability of Sir Bartle Frere, 
and the military capacity of Lord Chelms- 
ford? And if there was no change, if Sir 
Bartle Frere’s intelligence was still as 
great, and Lord Chelmsford’s military 
genius so transcendent as hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would maintain, why were 
they suspended ? He would like to learn 
how, in every military club in London, 
where this subject would be discussed 
with some knowledge, to what this action 
of the Government would be attributed ? 
It could be but to one cause—that having 
sent an indiscreet man to take civil con- 
trol in South Africa, and a man of no 
special military distinction to take the 
military command, the Government at 
last saw the error of their ways, and 
to save Questions of an unpleasant 
character being put to them, they 
selected an opportunity to acquaint 
Parliament when they thought there 
would be a narrow attendance, the only 
Business anticipated being the voting of 
a sum of £4,000,000 or £5,000,000. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” and laughter.} They made 
this passing statement, and the House 
was to submit in perfect quietude. He 
was wrong in calling it a statement— 
this assurance. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site might well try to interrupt him, for 
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he had heard their warrior souls ex- 
pressed in words on a late occasion when 
they were going to drag the flag that 
had borne the battle and the breeze over 
the hills of Rasselas and over the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan. They spoke in a 
high and inflated style, which he could 
not attempt to imitate. He was not there 
to make a warrior speech; but he had a 
right to ask, what everyone would ask 
to-morrow, what did the Government 
mean by this new move? Did not every- 
body know that there was not a second- 
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to combine the civil and military au- 
thority in one man, they would commu- 
nicate to the House the reasons which 
led them to come to that conclusion? 
He apprehended, he might add, that, 
although the Government might not be 
prepared that evening to inform the 
House as to the substance of the in- 
structions to be given to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, they would do so before the 
House separated to-morrow. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, the 
Question of the hon. Member for Bir- 
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class clerk in any branch of the Public | mingham simply asked that the House 
Service—and herejoiced that it was so— | should be placed in possession of the in- 
who could not put on a sheet of paper | structions Sir Garnet Wolseley was about 
what was the policy of Her Majesty’s| to receive, and the hon.andlearned Mem- 
Government ? But he could imagine | berfor Louth made a distinct appeal as to 
why the policy was not given out. The} what was the nature of thoseinstructions. 
policy was a waiting one. ‘God is; In all the House had heard from the 
good,” says the proverb, and in 14 days! Treasury Benches that evening, andfrom 
Providence might set all right. Soin14| what had been said by the hon. Gentle- 
days, when the House met again, things, man opposite who had undertaken to 
might change, and Government would | speak for the Government, they had had 
say—‘‘ Why did you not wait for the | no answer whatever to the appeal which 
information we had to give you? Now| was made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
we give you a statement we trust you! ber for Louth. The sentiment which 
will all receive.” An alternative policy, / was uppermost in the minds of hon. 
he thought, the people disliked as much | Members, and what was also uppermost 
as a great Leader of the House once said | in the minds of the people outside, was 
they ‘disliked coalitions.” At least! that the people had had enough of this 
his voice should be raised, though the | unjust, cruel, and exterminating war. 
front Bench was dumb, and if they re- | That was the sentiment which had given 
fused an answer it should not be because | life to the whole of the discussion, and 





they were not asked. What was the! 
text of the new policy; or was the old 
policy to be carried out before Sir Bartle 
Frere and Lord Chelmsford were sent 
away, and Sir Garnet Wolseley took 
control? Was it to be a policy of 
high-handed aggression or conciliation ? 
[Oh, oh!”] That was the Question 
he asked, and, notwithstanding the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, that was the | 
Question the nation would ask to- 

morrow. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID said, that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was going out as 
Governor of Natal and as High Com- | 
missioner of Natal and the adjacent ter- | 
ritories. Under such circumstances, what 
position would Sir Bartle Frere hold, as 
he was High Commissioner at present ? 
Surely there ought to be some revocation 
of his appointment, because he was for 
the future to be only High Commissioner 
at the Cape. He should also like to know 
whether, if the Government had only re- 
cently discovered that it was necessary 
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the Government, in its attempts to an- 
swer the statements made on tiat side of 
the House, had made no answer, and 
taken no notice of those sentiments, and 
the appeal which was based on this. 
The Secretary of State for War said if 
they took the trouble to examine the 
whole of the Correspondence in reference 
to the question, they would find that the 
Government never was, and was not 
now, and would not be in the future, in 
favour of a policy of extermination. He 
admitted that if they looked at the Paper 
for the despatches which had _ been 
written by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, they would have not so much 
reason to complain ; but the Secretary of 
State for War forgot that while he wrote 
those despatches which the Government 
had endorsed, the Government had also 
endorsed the conduct of those in South 
Africa, who had acted diametrically op- 
posite to them. It was no use telling 
them that the view of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was of the most 
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peaceable character.. That clearly ap- 
peared in the Blue Books; but they had 
over and over again expressed their re- 
gret that their views had not been car- 
ried out. That was the real root of the 
question. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that it had been found no 
longer advisable to leave the control of 
the civil and military affairs in South 
Africa in the hands of four different 
persons. What did that mean? Did 
it mean that there was a conflict of 
opinion as regarded the manner in which 
the war was to be prosecuted? They 
knew that there was a conflict of opinion 
between the officials in South Africa in 
the discussion of what led to the war. 
Was it only in the most critical time of 
the proceedings that the Government 
had found out what they ought to do? 
Those were important Questions, which 
were suggested by the announcement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it 
was only reasonable that the hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House should 
be anxious for complete information on 
the subject before they consented to ad- 
journ for the Holidays. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
had said that our soldiers were fighting 
with the courage of Englishmen, but it 
might rather be they were fighting with 
the courage of Irishmen, especially under 
the circumstances that an Irishman was 
now selected to retrieve our fortunes in 
South Africa. He only regretted that 
the valour of our soldiers was being ex- 
hibited in a bad, unjustifiable, and dis- 
honourable war. 

Stmr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Sir, perhaps I may be allowed to say a 
few words in reply to the Question ad- 
dressed to me by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Rochester (Sir Julian Gold- 
smid). He desires to know, firstly, for 
what reason Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to make this change in the civil 
and military command in South Africa ; 
and, secondly, what will be the position 
of Sir Bartle Frere in future. I think 
it will be far more convenient to the 
House if I ask hon. Members to wait 
for a few days, until they receive the 
Papers which will be laid on the Table 
of the House, and which will fully ex- 
plain the reasons for this change and 
the position of the several officers in 
South Africa. But I may say these 
Papers will fully establish the absolute 
necessity for vesting the whole supreme 
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civil and military command in the dis- 
trict affected in one person, and will 
also show that Sir Bartle Frere will 
retain not only the functions of Governor 
of Cape Colony, but the functions of 
High Commissioner that were vested in 
his predecessor, Sir Henry Barkly. The 
point, however, that has principally oc- 
cupied the House this evening is, what 
is the nature or purport—I may say 
the spirit—of the instructions with which 
Sir Garnet Wolseley is goingout? Ido 
not think I need say much in reply to 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Mayo, who seemed to think that, what- 
ever instructions were given, it was pretty 
certain they would not be obeyed 

Mr. 0’CONNOR POWER: Oh, no; 
I never said that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
would not obey his instructions. What 
I said was that those already in South 
Africa had flatly disobeyed their in- 
structions. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
However, I recognize the natural desire 
of hon. Members to know the spirit of 
the instructions to be given to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley; but I would point out the 
extreme difficulty—nay, the danger to 
the Public Service—of complying with 
such a request at the present moment. 
Supposing these instructions were read 
from beginning to end by myself or by 
my right hon. Friend, what would be 
the result? They would be immediately 
telegraphed to South Africa, and pub- 
lished there, before the officers intrusted 
with the duty of carrying them out had 
arrived, and the very effect that we de- 
sire by these instructions to produce 
might thus be rendered absolutely im- 
possible. This, however, I will say, in 
addition to what has been said by my 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Secre- 
tary for War—that Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
instructions will be consistent with the 
spirit and the letter of the expressions of 
opinion, with which the House is ac- 
quainted, on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—to obtain as soon as possible 
an honourable peace; and that, there- 
fore, as a matter of course, so far from 
any measures tending to the extermina- 
tion of the Zulu people, or driving them 
to despair, Sir Garnet Wolseley will be 
told that it is the object of Her Majesty’s 
Government not to extend the British 
territories in South Africa, but to secure 
for the future the safety of those now 
belonging to us; and that he will be not 
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only authorized, but directed, to receive 
and entertain any bond fide overtures 
that may be made to him by the 
Zulu King, in order that, as soon as 
possible, the end of his mission may be 
accomplished. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I think that probably the statement 
just made by the right hon. Gentleman 
will be satisfactory to the House; but I 
cannot but regret that it was not made 
sooner. I must also point out that the 
reason which the right hon. Gentleman 
has given for not stating the instructions 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley more in detail 
seem somewhat inconsistent with that 
which was given at an earlier period of 
the evening by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I understood the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to say that Papers 
would be laid on the Table and be al- 
most immediately in our hands. If that 
be so, it would then be possible for the 
contingency that the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies dreads to take place ; 
for these instructions would be tele- 
graphed to South Africa, and be dis- 
cussed there, before the arrival of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. I assume that the 
Government will lay the Papers upon the 
Table as soon as, in their opinion, they 
can be presented without any injury to 
the Public Service; and I do not know 
that under the circumstances we can 
expect more than the statement just 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
cannot sit down without saying I have 
heard with great satisfaction the an- 
nouncement made by the Government 
this evening. We, on this side, must 
look upon it, to avery great extent, as a 
justification of the course that we thought 
it necessary to take a month or two ago. 
It is not with the policy of the Govern- 
ment, as laid down by them, that we 
have had to find so much fault. What 
we had have to find fault with is, that the 
policy was placed in the hands of men 
who evidently held different views, and 
that the instructions given by the Go- 
vernment were not carried out. The 
selection of Sir Garnet Wolseley—a 
man in whom the country has every 
reason to have great confidence, who 
has had the opportunity of holding per- 
sonal conferences with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and who, I may assume, is 
personally acquainted with those views, 
and is also in perfect agreement with 
them—is of such a character that the 
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affairs of the country will be in very 
different hands, when Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley reaches the Cape, from those in which 
they have hitherto been unfortunately 
placed. I think the Government cannot 
be surprised at the great anxiety that 
has been expressed for information this 
evening. We cannot help looking upon 
this as a very critical turning-point in 
this matter ; and although we know the 
general views of the Government on the 
subject, I think the House will have 
heard with satisfaction that the instruc- 
tions Sir Garnet Wolseley will take with 
him will emphasize those views which 
have already met with the approval of 
this House. We, on this side, do not 
yield to any hon. Members opposite in 
our desire that the conclusion of the 
war shall be one that will give safety 
to the Colony, and, at the same time, 
honour to this country. But what we 
do wish clearly to understand is, that the 
honour of the British arms does not re- 
quire the slaughter of an indefinite 
number of Zulus, and we also desire to 
know that the Government are not 
pledged to the opinion, which we know 
is held by Sir Bartle Frere, that there 
is no possible security for our Colonists 
in South Africa until the military organi- 
zation of the Zulu Kingdom is entirely 
destroyed. I gather from what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
that these are not the views held by the 
Government, and that the instructions 
given to Sir Garnet Wolseley will be in 
conformity with those despatches from 
the Colonial Office which have met with 
most approval in this House. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had that morning sent to the Secretary 
of State for War a letter written by 
Bishop Colenso and referring to the 
messengers reported to have been sent 
by Cetewayo to Lord Chelmsford to ask 
for peace—a subject on which the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan) had already asked a Question. 
From this letter, the Secretary of State 
would see that these messengers were 
men who had formerly brought most 
important messages from Cetewayo to 
our Government, and that, in Bishop 
Colenso’s opinion, they were of suffi- 
ciently high authority to be the bearers 
of overtures of peace. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT desired 
to ask the Colonial Secretary, whether 
the commission at present held by Sir 
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Bartle Frere was cancelled or about to 
be cancelled? That commission was 
one conferring such great and general 
powers that Sir Bartle Frere considered 
it justified him in making war without 
the consent of the Government; and un- 
less it were cancelled, they would have 
no security for the future, and it would 
be likely to conflict with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s commission. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, if the hon. and learned Gentlemen 
would wait until he saw the Papers, he 
would find that they explained precisely 
the position of the matter. 

Mr. PARNELL did not think the 
assurance of the Government so satis- 
factory as the right hon. Gentlemen on 
the front Bench seemed to believe. He 
wished to know whether Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s instructions would forbid the 
employment of Native auxiliaries for 
following up the Zulus when beaten in 
the field? The practice had given rise 
to horrors that was a disgrace to huma- 
nity and civilization. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he recognized 
the force of the suggestion made by the 
hon. Member for Hackney, and thought 
it would, therefore, be desirable of him 
to withdraw his Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and give Notice 
that to-morrow he would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether he 
could state to the House in substance 
the instructions given to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley with reference to the negotia- 
tions for peace? He thought it un- 
reasonable that he should ask anything 
as regarded military movements. Those 
must be left to the General in the field ; 
but, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the House adjourning for a fortnight, 
he thought it right that he should ask 
for the substance of the instructions 
with regard to the negotiations for 
peace; and if he did not get a satis- 
factory answer, it would be his duty to 
oppose the Motion for the adjournment 
of the House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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NOTICE OF AMENDMENT TO MOTION. * 
Mr. O'DONNELL: I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall move as 
an Amendment to the Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the ad- 
journment for the Holidays— 
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“That inasmuch as the consent of Parliament 
to the annexation of the Transvaal was obtained 
by representations which have been proved to 
be unfounded, and whereas no valid reason 
exists for preferring the discontented objection 
to the friendly alliance of the inhabitants of 
that territory, this House is of opinion that the 
Imperial pledge which was pledged, and which 
has been broken, ought to be retrieved without 
delay by the restoration to its former inde- 
pendence of the South African Republic.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that upon the Mo- 
tion of which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has given Notice for to-morrow 
no Amendment can be moved, except 
with reference to the time of the ad- 
journment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would 
pursue his object in a form that would 
bring it within the Rules of the House. 


Service Estimates. 


AFGHANISTAN — THE WAR —SIGNA- 
TURE OF A TREATY OF PEACE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Before the Clerk proceeds to 
read the Orders of the Day, I will take 
the opportunity of stating that I have 
received a communication from my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India, 
which informs me that this evening he 
has received from Major Cavagnari a 
telegram, dated to-day, and stating that 
a Treaty of Peace with the Ameer of 
Cabul was signed this day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


—< oo 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
[ Progress. | 


Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Oxass ITI.—Law Anp JUsTICE. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £339,680, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Commissioners and other Officers 
appointed under the 6th and 7th Sections of the 
Prison Act, 1877, and the Expenses of the 
several Prisons in England and Wales to which 
that Act applies.”’ 
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Mr. DODSON said, he wished to ask 
a few questions. He observed by the 
Estimates that his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Assheton Cross) 
had reduced the number of prisons 
by 43; his original estimate was that 
he would reduce them by 50, and that 
number was afterwards increased to 54. 
He should like to know to what further 
extent his right hon. Friend hoped to be 
able to reduce the prisons? Was any 
further reduction contemplated in the 
staffs of the prisons, which had been 
brought down from over 2,500 to 2,230 ? 
According to the Estimates, also, the 
right hon. Gentleman had reduced the 
cost of the prisons, compared with what 
it was in 1877, the last complete year 
of the old régime, by £52,000. The 
original reduction contemplated was 
£50,000, so that his right hon. Friend 
had been even more successful than he 
hoped for; but that, he was sure he 
would admit, was partly due to the 
great fall in the cost of fuel, food, and 
clothing. He should like to know if his 
right hon. Friend had any idea of how 
much of that reduction was due to the 
reduction in the number of the prisons 
and of the staff? At the time he intro- 
duced his Prisons Billhisrighthon.Friend 
said he hoped to double the return from 
prison labour. Up to the present time, 
however, there was no advance in this 
respect. In the year 1877 the return 
from extra receipts was £65,000, which 
included some other items, prison labour 
amounting to £56,000; while the esti- 
mated receipts this year, with a some- 
what larger number of prisoners, were 
only £60,000. Therefore, he thought 
he might presume that the net earnings 
from prisoners’ labour actually decreased, 
and he should like to ask why that was 
so? The result appeared to have been 
the same last year, for in the foot-note to 
the Estimates it said ‘‘ estimated receipts 
£60,000” for last year. Could not his 
right hon. Friend tell them the actual re- 
ceipts? He was putting these questions 
in no carping spirit, but merely to elicit 
information, and with the most sincere 
desire that the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of his right hon. Friend might be 
realized. Ofcourse, evenif all these ex- 
pectations were realized, the difference 
would only be a halfpenny or three-far- 
things in the pound on the rate, and 
even that could not be realized for 
some years till the pensions began to 
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run out. The financial success of the 
Prisons Act would depend upon con- 
tinued firmness on the part of the 
Government. Of course, a Central De- 
partment was very much handicapped 
in obtaining economy, because in such 
offices there was always a natural ten- 
dency to extravagance, not from care- 
lessness or want of vigilance, but from 
this officer and that officer reeommend- 
ing this improvement or that improve- 
ment in the desire to make the system 
perfect. Unless, in fact, this tendency 
was repressed by a firm and vigorous 
hand, in a very few years the cost of the 
new system would be greater than that 
of the old. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS regretted 
that he was unable fully to answer the 
questions of his right hon. Friend, for 
the simple reason that the accounts were 
not sent in until after the close of the 
financial year; and, therefore, the Com- 
missioners did not expect to be able to 
get them ready for presentation to Par- 
liament before July. Still, he would 
answer to the best of his ability, and 
would promise that the different matters 
should be fully dealt with in the Report. 
They thought it right to take two years 
in which to decide what prisons should 
be closed. Very little more than a year 
had elapsed since the passing of the Act, 
and 43 had already been closed, and 
orders had since been given for closing 
one other. He and the Prison Com- 
missioners had it in contemplation to 
close quite as many as was originally 
proposed ; but on that subject he would 
not say more, except that in order that 
certain prisons might, to the public ad- 
vantage, be closed, £29,000 had been 
taken for alterations, in order to make 
certain prisons larger. A reduction of 
the staff would naturally follow from 
this; but it was not his intention to 
reduce the present staff more than he 
had done. From what he had seen of 
the Estimates, he thought £10,000 of the 
£52,855 saved was due to the reduced 
cost of food, &c.; but he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, from what he had already 
experienced, that there would certainly 
be an eventual saving of £50,000 from 
the reduction in the number of prisons 
and of the staff. There had also been 
an increase of 1,000 in the number of 
prisoners; yet, in the face of that, the 
expenses had been thus largely de- 
creased. This was, however, only an 
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increase for a time. As to the prison 
labour, when the local authorities gave 
up the prisons they sold off all their 
materials; and, therefore, there was no 
great demand at the present time for 
such goods as they had to sell, for there 
was such a thing as glutting the mar- 
ket. A system like that, either, could 
not at once be put in order, and it was 
some time before they got into full 
swing. Therefore, he did not think the 
estimate for the first year would be 
reached, though he did hope and expect 
that the one for the second year, of 
£60,000, would be realized. Up to the 
present, also, he had not done very much 
in the matter of prison labour, for he 
thought it very desirable first to make 
inquiries as to its effect on trade outside. 
He accordingly appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee, who went into the 
matter very thoroughly. Their Report 
was again submitted to a very able per- 
son, who went most carefully and nar- 
rowly through it, and then presented a 
very able and elaborate Report on the 
matter, for his (Mr. Assheton Cross’s) 
private inspection. Before, however, 
finally dealing with the matter, he 
thought it better also to have the 
opinion of two absolutely independent 
and impartial persons, who had nothing 
to do with the matter officially whatever, 
and, therefore, he submitted this Report 
to two gentlemen who had nothing 
whatever to do with prison labour in 
any shape or form. One of them was a 
most active county magistrate in the 
West of England, and the other was a 
medical gentleman. They had also re- 
ported, and he now hoped to be able to 
deal with the question. He had felt, 
however, that it was far more satisfactory 
that this question of prison labour should 
not be touched at all until there had 
been the most careful inquiry as to its 
effects. Therefore, it would still be some 
little time before this system got into 
working order, although he was sure 
the amount earned would reach the 
estimate in a year or two. 

Mr. COLE was sorry that the Home 
Secretary had not been able to give 
them more exact details as to the amount 
received from prison labour during the 
Government had had the prisons under 
their exclusive charge. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had not been quite understood. The 
accounts had not yet been made up for 
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the reasons he had stated. The Go- 
vernment did not get the system of 
prison labour in work for the first three 
months either. 

Mr. COLE could not understand why 
the labour should have been stopped 
when the Government took over the 
gaols. There was, undoubtedly, a strong 
feeling outside against prison labour, 
and it was said that certain industries 
were ruined by the competition. That 
might be true, perhaps, to some extent, 
as regarded mat-making; but, on the 
other hand, he had always been in 
favour of making a felon earn his own 
living by industrial labour. It was said 
that that would glut the labour mar- 
ket, but it was not at all the case, for 
the criminal was taken from his work 
outside, and it mattered very little whe- 
ther he laboured inside a gaol or out- 
side. He should be put to work at the 
same trade as he ordinarily worked, 
and if the man did not know a handi- 
craft trade, which was often the case, 
he hoped the Home Secretary would 
do what he himself had always con- 
tended ought to be done—that was, to 
try and teach the prisoners some trade 
while they were in prison. In Devon- 
port gaol, of which he had had a large ex- 
perience, the Governor actually built the 
whole of a large wing entirely by prison 
labour, and it was admitted on all hands 
that the work was far better than that in 
the old gaol. Why, then, should not 
these felons be taught various handicraft 
trades which would be of benefit to them 
when they came out. [Mr. AssHEToNn 
Cross: It is being done.] He (Mr. 
Cole) was very glad to hear it, because 
there was too great a tendency to teach 
only one or two trades, and to keep 
prisoners employed at those trades, and 
so the complaint as to the glutting the 
market arose. If they were employed 
in a great number of various industries 
no complaint could properly arise. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman did not 
mean to close Plymouth gaol, which was 
now very full in consequence of the 
closing of the gaol at Devonport. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS stated 
that he had recently told the Mayor 
that that prison was not going to be 
closed. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished his right hon. Friend could have 
given them a more clear and distinct ac- 
count of the cost of every prison, naming 
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each prison, throughout the country, now | as they had not been able to bring down 
that they were under the Government, | the expenditure to anything like the 


so that they might compare it with the 
cost under the magistracy. The present 
statement was a very vague one, and 
they ought to have all this information 
given them without having to go to the 
judicial statistics. The present was a 
very unfair way of making out the ac- 
counts, for it was his firm conviction 
if the accounts were analyzed, instead of 
there being a saving under the present 
system, that aloss would be shown. As 
a visiting magistrate of more than 30 
years’ experience, he was unhesitatingly 
of opinion that, as a majority of the 
sentences were for very short terms, it 
would be impossible to make any very 
large sum by the earnings of the 
prisoners. The old system was gone, 
and they had to deal with the new state 
of things; but he did think that the Go- 
vernment should give them the means of 
judging whether it was working fairly 
or not. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had never 
for a moment anticipated that the Prisons 
Act would be carried out in a manner 
satisfactory to the local authorities, and 
he had no sympathy with those magis- 
trates who cringed to the Home Office 
and were willing to sell their local rights 
and powers of administration in order 
to get relieved of responsibility which 
belonged to them. It was necessary, to 
some extent, to struggle against official- 
ism, which certainly, in his opinion, had 
lessened the efficiency of prison discipline, 
and was very likely to lead to increased 
expenditure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, when he introduced the Prisons 
Act, made a promise to the House to 
which he (Mr. Rylands) thought he 
must be held. That promise, from which 
he was quite sure there was no wish 
to depart, was that—-‘‘ While the 
local rates would be relieved to the 
extent of £92,000, there would only 
be an additional charge upon the Pub- 
lic Revenue of £285,000.” The right 
hon. Gentleman, in stating what was 
perfectly clear from the Estimates, 
that this point had not been reached, 
had treated the matter with perfect 
candour. But the position of affairs 
at starting this year was this. In the 
first place, the Government had ad- 
mitted that they were at a considerable 
distance from the goal at which they 


themselves wished to arrive, inasmuch 
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amount anticipated; and, in the second 
place, they had also admitted that they 
were unable to bring up the earnings 
for prison labour to anything like the 
amount expected. He wished to point 
out to the Home Secretary that there 
had been already, owing to certain 
causes, such as the reduced cost of food 
and clothing, referred to by the right 
hon. Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson), 
a very considerable diminution in the 
prison expenditure since the year 1875, 
and that, therefore, economy might have 
been secured had the Government so 
willed it without this great revolution in 
prison management. But he had to 
complain that the account presented for 
the information of the House was de- 
lusive, inasmuch as it did not contain a 
number of charges which had come upen 
the Exchequer in consequence of the 
passing of the Prisons Act; for instance, 
there was a charge of £11,000 for print- 
ing and stationery, which was paid out 
of another Vote and which, therefore, 
did not appear in the present account. 
There was also a charge of 4600 on 
account of prisons included in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates ; in fact, the 
House would find various charges crop- 
ping up in the different Votes, which 
would not have been there but for the 
prisons having been taken over by the 
State ; and although it would not be fair 
to make use of captious criticism, he 
thought that the House would be obliged 
to put the Government, so to speak, 
upon their trial with regard to the 
prisons which had been so unreasonably 
taken over. He thought that as soon as 
the Government were in a position to state 
the facts the House should receive a full 
account, not merely of the charges which 
appeared on the face of this Vote, but of 
all charges which had been brought 
upon the Exchequer in relation to prisons 
in consequence of their being taken over 
by the State, and that these items should 
be brought to a focus and appear in a 
tabulated form. He did not press this 
upon the Government because he had 
opposed the Bill, or with any wish to 
show that, under the new system, there 
would be less economy. On the contrary, 
he should be agreeably disappointed if 
the system proved to be an economical 
one, as would also be the case with 
several distinguished gentlemen in the 
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Treasury who, he was quite certain, had 
not expected that the taking over of the 
prisons would be an economical opera- 
tion. If, however, those expectations 
were agreeably disapppointed, he should 
be very glad; but it was to be feared, 
from their experience of Government 
administration—what with the increase 
of officials and their superannuation 
allowances, the building of new prisons 
and the pulling down or enlarging of 
old ones, as well as with the staff of 
architects and builders likely to be em- 
ployed—that the volume of cost would 
continue to swell year by year. If such 
was found to be the case, many hon. 
Members would not fail to press the 
fact upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that ac- 
cording to a Return which he held in his 
hand, the cost of the county and borough 
prisons for the year 1873 was £585,000, 
from which amount had to be deducted 
the sum of £43,000 for interest on loans 
to local authorities for building pur- 
poses; in round numbers, therefore, the 
cost of the county and borough prisons 
for the year 1873 amounted to £542,000. 
According to the estimate presented by 
him to the House at the time, the pro- 
bable reduced cost of the prisons was 
£484,500, which he had proposed tomeet 
by taxation to the extent of £371,000, 
prisoners’ labour £106,000, and other 
contingent receipts of £7,500. Taking 
this sum of £484,500, and comparing it 
with the estimate of the year 1879-80, 
which amounted to £472,680, it would 
be seen that he was still within the sum 
stated to the House. Again, he had 
stated that the sum of £97,000 had 
already been paid out of the taxes in 
the year 1873; this sum would, therefore, 
have to be deducted from the £371,000, 
a circumstance which appeared to have 
slipped from the mind of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), when he 
reminded the House that he (Mr. Asshe- 
ton Cross) had promised that the extra 
burden upon the taxpayers should not 
exceed £285,000. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, 
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without intending to repeat the observa- 
tions which he had felt it his duty to 
make on a previous occasion, he must 
refer to the difficulty of adjusting prison 
labour in such a way as would not bring 
it into undue competition with the work 
done outside, 
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connected with the system of prison 
labour to which he called attention. In 
the first place, he understood that it had 
been the custom for the prison authori- 
ties to issue tenders to, and also to re- 
ceive them from, manufacturing firms 
outside the prison walls, thereby creating 
competition with the labour of the honest 
man. This procedure, if truly stated, 
he held to be extremely objectionable. 
One of the tenders referred to had been 
shown to him in the Lobby, and he was 
informed that tenders similar to that 
which he had seen were also issued from 
a prison in Cambridgeshire, and were 
by no means uncommon. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary would see that such a course was 
inconsistent with what was due to the 
honest labourer, because, from the cir- 
cumstance that prisoners were housed 
and fed at a comparatively small ex- 
pense, their work could always be made 
to undersell his. Therefore, he desired 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that such a practice as 
had been described existed in theprisons, 
and, if so, whether he would issue such 
instructions as would prevent its repeti- 
tion? The subject, as he was quite 
aware, was difficult and delicate; at the 
same time, he knew that his right hon. 
Friend always desired to do what was just 
and right to the honest labourer. Again, 
when the Prisons Bill was before the 
House, great stress had been laid upon 
the fact that prison labour was confined 
to one or two industries, and that it was 
not generally distributed over the dif- 
ferent industrial employments. One 
reason alleged for this was, as stated by 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot), that the prisoners sen- 
tenced for short terms of imprisonment 
could not be taught certain trades, and 
that mat and brush-making were much 
handier for them to learn. But he (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) hoped that when the 
prison regulations were issued, due re- 
gard would be paid to the promise given 
when the Prisons Bill was before the 
House, that industrial labour in prisons 
should be extended to the industries 
generally, and not be confined to, or 
put in competition with, one or two 
trades. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON com- 
plained that, although the Government 
were pressing the localities to provide 
extra accommodation for lunatics, the 
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Commissioners had thrown many diffi- 
culties in the way of their obtaining the 
grants to which they were entitled. 

Mr. A. MOORE hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
not be carried away by the observations 
which had been made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) with respect to prison 
labour, and that he would also bear in 
mind that besides the honest labourer 
there was the honest taxpayer. He ob- 
jected very strongly to the agitation 
with regard to this subject, because it 
was prejudicial to the public interest, 
and could never see why prison labour 
should not be made use of for public 
purposes, nor why prisoners upon whom 
large sums of money were spent should 
not be ailowed to do something to- 
wards their own maintenance. That 
doctrine, in his opinion, was most ob- 
jectionable, and he believed that by the 
proper use of prison labour very large 
contracts might be undertaken. It was, 
therefore, to be hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not lose sight of 
the interest of the honest taxpayer by 
prohibiting remunerative labour in 
prisons. It was desirable that these 
institutions should be allowed to produce 
as much as they could, and that the Go- 
vernment should utilize the results of 
prison labour for the public benefit in 
any way they thought fit, always pro- 
vided, of course, that they did not under- 
sell ordinary labour. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK, although he 
disliked the Prisons Act, admitted that 
the Home Secretary had carried out its 
provisions fairly and efficiently, and that 
he had also shown a desire to turn prison 
labour to account from a business point 
of view. Speaking as one of many 
years’ experience of the Central Criminal 
Court, he considered that a good deal 
of sentimentalism had been talked upon 
this matter of prison labour; and he 
begged to assure the House that the 
magistrates, in sentencing a man to a 
term of imprisonment, were only in- 
fluenced by a desire to promote the ends 
of justice, and that they paid no regard 
whatever to the possibility of turning 
the labour imposed to profitable account. 
The public good would, in his opinion, 
be very much interfered with if they 
were to allow themselves to be influenced 
by any such considerations. Referring 
to the subject which he had brought to 
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the notice of the Home Secretary when 
the previous Prison Vote was under the 
consideration of the Committee, he re- 
minded the right hon. Gentleman that the 
magistrates considered it hard that they 
were unable to grant permission, under 
proper circumstances, to persons who 
wished to see their relations in prison. 
Some liberty should, in his opinion, be 
granted in this respect, to supersede the 
difficult and, in many cases, almost im- 
possible application on the part of poor 
people to the Home Secretary. It was 
to be feared that by unnecessary de- 
privations of this kind prisoners, whose 
punishment was intended as an example 
to others, became hardened, and were 
sometimes in a worse state when they 
came out of prison than when they went 
in. He therefore trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would afford some faci- 
lities in the direction indicated. , 
Mr. PARNELL said, he could not 
see how the managers of prisons were 
to put themselves in a different position 
to the managers of any other manufac- 
tories, because, after all, they must look 
out for orders for their manufactures, 
and, in doing so, they necessarily placed 
themselves in competition with the out- 
side world, because consumers of manu- 
factured goods would always try to buy 
in the cheapest market, and would pro- 
bably give the preference to employers 
of labour like themselves. For these 
reasons, the managers of prisons were in 
considerable difficulty, and had toarrange 
for the sale of their goods as best they 
were able. But his object in rising was 
to call attention to the arrangement of 
the Order Book for that evening, with 
reference to Supply, and, for the pur- 
pose of putting himself in Order, he 
thought it would be necessary that he 
should conclude with a Motion. It ap- 
peared to him that the Government had 
adopted a course which was exceedingly 
inconvenient in placing upon the Paper 
a great number of Classes of Supply, 
and following that up by a demand for 
a Vote on Account. He had never 
known of an instance in which the other 
Classes of Estimates had been set down 
prior to a Vote on Account, while the 
course proposed by the Government was 
rendered all the more inconvenient at 
so late a period of the Session. He 
never objected to Votes being taken on 
account at an early period of the Session, 
because the system adopted by the 
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Treasury and by the country necessi- 
tated the return to the Exchequer of all 
unexpended balances, the Government 
being, consequently, obliged, at the 
commencement of the Session, to ask 
the House for Votes on Account to meet 
the current expenditure of the various 
branches of the Public Service. But he 
thought that the position of the Govern- 
ment in the present Session was cer- 
tainly one which should have prevented 
any appeal being made for a second 
Vote on Account. At the beginning of 
the Session, a very exceptional and 
stringent Rule was adopted by the 
House and the Government, who pro- 
mised that the Estimates should in 
future be brought forward regularly, 
and Votes on Account avoided. That 
promise had not been fulfilled, inasmuch 
as the Government, having taken one 
very considerable Vote on Account, were 
now asking for a second Vote to meet 
the expenditure for another month. He 
therefore considered that, under such 
circumstances, it would have been reason- 
able for the Government to have placed 
the Vote on Account before the Votes 
classed in the Estimates, and that the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was ill-advised in adopting the op- 
posite course, by which the Vote on Ac- 
count would, in all probability, be 
reached very late in the evening, and at 
a time when hon. Members would get 
no explanations from the Government 
for this unusual and unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure. He was not aware of any case 
where the Government had obtained a 
Vote on Account after Votes in Supply 
were granted; and, for this reason, it 
seemed to him that they should vindi- 
cate the course pursued on the present 
occasion. Again, he wished to point 
out to the hon. Baronet who had the 
arrangement of the Government Busi- 
ness that no single night during the 
Session had as yet been devoted to the 
consideration of the Irish Estimates. 
He was aware that upon one occasion, 
after the Easter Recess, these Estimates 
had been brought forward; but it would 
be remembered that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan), in 
view of the absence of the Irish Mem- 
bers, had felt it incumbent upon him to 
ask the Government for a postponement 
of the Votes until their return. To this 
the Government had very kindly con- 
sented; but as the Irish Estimates had 
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only been brought forward once during 
the Session, he (Mr. Parnell) thought 
the Committee were entitled to ask for 
some explanation of the very unprece- 
dented course which had been adopted. 
He believed, upon the occasion in ques- 
tion, the Irish Members were asked to 
vote for the Irish Constabulary and 
Board of Works, as well as for the 
Scotch Universities. Without going into 
these matters, he wished to remind the 
Committee that very important ques- 
tions attached to them all. It was only 
on Friday evening last that the Irish 
Members came to the conclusion that 
they would oppose the Vote for the 
Scotch Universities. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated that he would 
take Class [V., in which this Vote was in- 
cluded, that evening; but immediately 
the Government heard that it was to be 
opposed by the Irish Members, Class IV. 
was dropped. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) said that Class 
IV. was not mentioned; but he would, 
perhaps, allow him to say that it was 
not mentioned by him. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, however, on rising to 
reply to a Question with regard to the 
Business on Monday, had mentioned 
Class IV. amongst those which were to 
be considered in Committee. At all 
events, Class IV. had been excluded, 
and it was found that no Vote was to be 
asked for on account of the Scotch Uni- 
versities. But the Government had 
asked for a Vote on Account, the prac- 
tical effect of that being to preclude all 
discussion with reference to the Vote. 
Under those circumstances, he thought 
he should be excused for asking the 
Government at what time of the evening 
they proposed to take the Vote on Ac- 
count, and whether they would except 
from that the Votes for the Scotch Uni- 
versities and the Irish Constabulary ? 
Otherwise, the Irish Members would be 
prevented during the present Session from 
discussing the Votes in question, or, at all 
events, they would be driven on to so 
late a period as to render discussion im- 
possible. Secondly, he wished to ask 
the hon. Baronet whether the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland were getting any 
money, there having been no Vote on 
account of these institutions, and no- 
thing being asked for that evening ? 

TueCHAIRMAN pointed out that the 
hon. Member had stated his intention to 
conclude with a Motion, 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he had not for- 
gotten the Motion. He was simply 
asking the hon. Baronet how the Queen’s 
Colleges were subsisting during the 
time that no money was voted to them ? 
He was aware that they only derived a 
portion of their endowments from the 
Votes; but as it was well known that, 
as regarded the Army Estimates, money 
voted by the House for particular ser- 
vices was applied to services for which 
it was not intended, it had struck him 
that the same thing might, perhaps, be 
taking place with regard to the Queen’s 
Colleges. If the hon. Baronet would 
like to postpone the Vote for the Scotch 
Universities, it would not be necessary 
to take any discussion upon it to-night ; 
but, if not, discussion would be neces- 
sary. As far as he was concerned, the 
Vote for the Scotch Universities might 
pass as a matter of course; but as he 
felt it his duty to press that the Vote on 
Account should be brought forward at as 
early an hour as possible, he begged to 
move that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(/r. 
Parnell.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
confessed his regret that the interests of 
the Public Service had forced upon him 
the obligation of asking the House to 
take a second Vote on Account that 
evening. When he proposed the first 
Vote on Account, three months’ Supply 
was asked for, and it was stated that 
notwithstanding the facilities given to 
the Government at the beginning of the 
year, the period of the Session was so 
much advanced that he could not see the 
possibility of getting a sufficient num- 
ber of Votes passed to enable the Go- 
vernment to carry on the Public Service 
unless they had Votes on Account. ‘To 
that proposal opposition was taken, and 
the amount cut down to two months’ 
Supply. As he had foreseen, the state 
of Supply was such that the Public 
Service would be practically without 
sufficient money for the requirements— 
that was to say, that the sum at the dis- 
posal of the Government would be run 
out inthe course of next week or so, un- 
less another Vote on Account was ob- 
tained, because there was very little 
chance of getting money in Supply in 
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time to meet the necessities of the Pub- 
lic Service. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) concerning the Civil Service 
Votes, the same conditions did not apply 
to these as to the Votes for the Army 
and Navy, and there was no power of 
distributing public money over Votes 
not passed by the House. For that 
reason, he regretted to say that the - 
Queen’s Colleges and Queen’s Univer- 
sities in Ireland had not up to that time 
been able to get any of the money voted 
in the Estimates of the present year. 
With regard to the other point raised by 
the hon. Member, that by this time the 
Government ought to have had Supply 
much more forward, he thought the 
Committee, or, at all events, the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
would bear him out when he said that 
he had strenuously endeavoured to keep 
Supply as much as possible before the 
Committee of the House whenever 
an opportunity had offered. Notwith- 
standing that the Session had been 
rather rife with Votes of Censure upon the 
Government, which had taken up many 
nights, he had never missed a single 
occasion of endeavouring to get Supply 
passed by the Committee. It was a re- 
markable fact, however, that he had 
only got into Supply on four occasions. 
On the 18th April, 21 Votes in ClassI. and 
9 Votes in Class II. were passed ; on the 
21st April, 10 Votesin Class II. ; on the 
12th May, 17 Votes in Class II.; and, 
on the 19th May, 15 Votes in Class III. 
were passed, making a total of 72 Votes 
which he had been able to get in the 
Civil Service Estimates, and leaving 72 
Votes still to be considered by the Com- 
mittee. The Committee would see from 
that statement that the Government 
were not in a position to do without a 
further Vote on Account. The Vote 
asked for on account was for one month’s 
more Supply ; but it in no way precluded 
discussion on any single Vote embodied 
in the Estimates, for after this had been 
granted there would still remain a large 
sum to be voted. The Committee, 
therefore, would have fair and ample 
opportunities for discussion and conside- 
ration of any Vote to which hon. Mem- 
bers might take exception. Although 
the hon. Member for Meath thought 
that it was his intention to drive off the 
Votes to a period when hon. Members 
were likely to be worn out, or were want- 
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ing to get away, he could assure him 
that such, at any rate as far as he was 
concerned, was not the desire of a Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, whose object was 
to make Supply his first care, and to 
keep it before the Committee of the 
House until the whole was passed. He 
ventured to think that in the course of 
the next few weeks the Government 
might be able to place Supply on the 
Minutes, and if hon. Members opposite 
would have confidence enough in Her 
Majesty’s Government not to pass too 
many Votes of Censure, he believed an 
endeavour might be made to meet the 
views of the hon, Member for Meath, 
and give him an opportunity of criti- 
cizing the Votes in question. If the 
Irish Votes had been postponed, the 
fault was due to the good-nature of the 
Secretary to the Treasury rather than to 
any wish to obstruct Business, for he 
had more than once been asked to post- 
pone their consideration in order to meet 
the convenience of the Irish Members. 
He could assure the hon. Member for 
Meath that he would not be long with- 
out the opportunity of discussing the 
Irish Votes, which should be brought 
forward on the first occasion when Irish 
Members were present in sufficient num- 
bers properly to consider them. Every 
week’s postponement of the Votes for the 
Queen’s Colleges and Universities, in 
his opinion, rendered their discussion 
the more necessary. He repeated, that 
his anxiety was to meet the views of 
hon. Members, and to bring forward the 
Civil Service Estimates as early as pos- 
sible during the Session, in order to 
complete Supply and to allow oppor- 
tunities for fair discussion upon parti- 
cular Votes. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he must bear 
testimony to the anxiety of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to meet the views of everyone in 
the House. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the endeavours of the 
hon. Gentleman to meet the convenience 
of all. Still, he thought there was some 
reason for objecting to the course now 
taken by the Government in placing 
Votes on Account in the Paper on the 
same day as Committee of Supply. The 
objection taken to that course was of this 
kind. It was understood that Votes on 
Account were within the terms of the 
Resolution with regard to the conduct 
of Public Business ; so that if a Vote on 
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Account were taken on any day but 
Monday, hon. Members would have a 
right to move a Resolution before going 
into Committee of Supply. He might 
say that he had the highest authority in 
the House—namely, the Speaker—upon 
that point, for Mr. Speaker had informed 
him that the rule would be that Votes 
on Account would be considered as ordi- 
nary Supply. Having robbed indepen- 
dent Members of some of their privi- 
leges—they had, unfortunately, been 
robbed by his hon. Friend who sat upon 
the Treasury Bench—they were now 
asked to restrict their privileges still 
more. The Government were asking 
them now to put down on Monday two 
Votes in Supply—one in regard to ordi- 
nary Supply, and one on Account. Not- 
withstanding his objection to the course 
taken, however, he did not intend to 
stop the progress of the Votes. This 
was the first occasion on which Votes on 
Account had been put down on the same 
evening as Votes in Supply, and he 
trusted it would not be made a prece- 
dent with regard to the Business of the 
House. He wished to give the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
Notice that when Votes were put down 
as Votes on Account on Monday, resist- 
ance would be made to their being taken. 
Considering, however, the explanation 
given by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
that he had only put down the Votes on 
that occasion with a view to the conve- 
nience of Members, and in order to push 
forward Supply, he did not think it would 
be unreasonable to take them on that 
occasion without construing their being 
so taken in any way into a precedent. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wished to say, in explanation, that it 
was absolutely necessary to take these 
Votes on Account before Whitsuntide. 
Unless he had put them down for 
Monday, it would be necessary for him 
to have taken a portion of the Whitsun- 
tide Holidays, and detained hon. Mem- 
bers till Thursday. As he did not wish 
to put hon. Members to that inconve- 
nience, he had taken the course of putting 
down the Votes on Account on the same 
evening as Supply for the ordinary 
Civil Services. He fully agreed with 
what had been said as to its not being 
an ordinary course to take; but he only 
adopted it on the present occasion with 
a view to consulting the convenience of 
the House. 
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Masor O’BEIRNE said, that he had 
the same objection as his hon. Friend 
the Member cL Meath (Mr. Parnell) to 
Votes being taken on account of the 
Irish Constabulary. The state of affairs 
in that force was incompatible with dis- 
cipline, and, speaking as an officer, he 
must say there was reason for grave ob- 
jection. He did not, however, then 
intend to enter into that question; but 
he wished to protest against any Votes 
being taken on account of the Scotch 
Universities. He thought it was the 
duty of Irish Members to resist any 
Vote on that account, inasmuch as Scotch 
Members had taken considerable trouble 
to give the greatest possible opposition 
to the Irish University Bill. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member is not in Order in going 
into the question of a Bill not under dis- 
cussion by the House. 

Mayor O’BEIRNE observed, that the 
opposition of the Scotch Members to a 
Bill which had been introduced was 
very unreasonable; and so long as 
Scotch Members objected to the Im- 
perial funds being applied in the same 
manner in Ireland as in Scotland, they 
must resist any Votes on Account of the 
Scotch Universities. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
the Motion before the House was that 
of the hon. Member for Meath to report 
Progress. The subject they were de- 
bating before the Motion of the hon. 
Member was moved was that of prisons, 
and he wished to say a word or two on 
that subject when the present discussion 
was closed. He understood that the 
object of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath would be accomplished, if the 
Secretary to the Treasury assured them 
that this Vote on Account which he pro- 
posed to take would not include anything 
for the Scotch Universities. If the hon. 
Gentleman gave them that assurance, 
which he imagined he would be able to 
do, he apprehended that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath would withdraw 
his Motion. He considered that he was 
quite right in objecting to any Vote 
being taken on account which should 
include grants in aid of the Scotch Uni- 
versities. With respect to this discus- 
sion on University Education, he wished 
to point out that their only practical 
way of objecting to a particular system 
of University Education was by moving 
to reduce the Votes, and the only effect 
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of postponing the Vote on Scotch Uni- 
versities now would be that that Vote 
would be taken definitely on an- 
other occasion; and so long as the 
Scotch Members objected to the in- 
stitution in Ireland of a similar system 
to what they themselves enjoyed, so 
long must the Irish Members oppose 
any Vote for the Scotch Universities. 
He wished io call the attention of the 
House to what he thought were the ill 
effects of its abandoning its privileges 
on Monday. When that was proposed, 
he stated to the House his conviction that 
by discussing preliminary matters first 
they were enabled to have a more full 
and free discussion afterwards. They had 
been discussing the Prison Estimates, 
and the subject of prisons had caused 
considerable excitement in the country. 
By having a discussion before Committee, 
they would have obtained a full attend- 
ance of Members. But now anything they 
might say on the subject of prisons in 
Committee would not be reported, and 
they might as well address themselves 
to empty Benches as to the House in its 
present condition. These things were 
wrong, and were the result of the aban- 
donment of the privileges of hon. Mem- 
bers for discussing questions before 
going into Committee. He protested at 
the time against Monday being taken 
from them, inasmuch as a Motion before 
Supply was almost the only opportunity 
they could get for discussions to be fully 
reported. It was well known that the 
discussions on the Estimates were not 
reported. But he hoped that when 
they had disposed of the Motion then 
before the House they would come to 
the question of prisons, and that theright 
hon. Gentlemanthe Home Secretary, who 
was responsible for them, would then 
be in his place. He did not grudge the 
right hon. Gentleman his necessary 
refreshment; but it would be more satis- 
factory that he should be in his place 
when the Prisons Vote was under dis- 
cussion. He would not sit down without 
bearing testimony to the courtesy of the 
Secretary to the Treasury in postponing 
Irish Votes whenever requested to do so 
for the convenience of hon. Members. 
The hon. Gentleman was the most con- 
ciliatory Secretary to the Treasury that 
ever sat in that House, and he had 
always in the most obliging manner 
agreed to postpone Votes to suit the 
convenience of Members of all parts of 
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the House. The hon. Baronet, he was 
sure, was actuated by a sense of justice 
and a wish to discuss Votes fairly and 
fully, and, he trusted, for the benefit of 
the country. He therefore begged to 
tender to the hon. Gentleman his vote 
of thanks for the course he had taken 
with regard to Irish Votes. 

Mr. A. MOORE thought it very un- 
fair to place amongst the Votes on 
Account, which were otherwise unobjec- 
tionable, one to which considerable 
objection was raised. They did not 
object to give money for denominational 
purposes; but it was a great injustice to 
ask them to vote this money for the 
Scotch Universities so long as all parts 
of the country did not equally share in 
an expenditure from the public funds 
for the same purposes. If the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
would consent to postpone the Vote for 
the Scotch University Education till 
another occasion, when it could be 
brought on at an early hour, he thought 
the hon. Member for Meath would be 
justified in withdrawing his Motion; but 
it was unfair to ask them to vote this 
money while they had no chance of pro- 
testing against it. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was not quite sure that they were in 
Order in discussing a Vote when there 
was a Motion to report Progress before 
the House. As, however, there had 
been a strong expression of opinion 
against taking a Vote on Account for the 
Scotch Universities that evening, he 
would certainly omit that item from the 
Votes on Account. He must remind 
hon. Members that, because Votes on 
Account were taken, it in no way pre- 
vented the Vote itself being discussed. 
The particular sums voted were only for 
three months, and they had still nine 
months to vote on account of the Supply 
required; and there would, therefore, 
then be an ample opportunity for dis- 
cussing the principles of the grants. 
But as the Votes were required for 
carrying on the different Services, he 
must press for a Vote on Account that 
night, with the exception of the item 
that he had mentioned. He would re- 
mind the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) that it was not abso- 
lutely the fault of the Government that 
the Prisons Vote had come on to be 
discussed in a thin House. Various 
Members had raised a somewhat un- 
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expected discussion; but had the Prisons 
Vote been taken in the manner pro- 
posed by the Government, it would have 
been considered ina full House. There- 
fore, he thought the Government must 
be acquitted of not bringing the Prison 
Vote on for discussion in a full House. 
Mr. O'DONNELL was of the same 
opinion as other hon. Members as to the 
manner in which the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury always treated 
the representations of hon. Members on 
that side of the House. He must, how- 
ever, say that he felt that the discussions 
during that Session had very strongly 
corroborated the view he took, that 
Public Business was not facilitated by 
taking away the right of discussion be- 
fore going into Committee of Supply. 
He could not but think that hon. Mem- 
bers were desirous to discuss items in 
the Estimates, so as to bring in general 
considerations which would have been 
very much better treated by means of 
the regular Resolution on going into 
Committee of Supply. The result was 
not only that the time of the House was 
quite as much occupied as before, but 
that they had a discussion which did 
not go directly to the point. It had 
been very fairly pointed out that they 
could not make the discussions upon the 
Estimates as generally interesting as 
they would be if brought on before going 
into Committee of Supply. He hoped 
he should not be in any way considered 
ungrateful in alluding to the conduct 
of the Secretary to the Treasury in post- 
poning Irish Votes when requested to 
do so on account of the scant attendance 
of Irish Members, when he stated his 
opinion that that system was very in- 
jurious. Irish Members were to blame, 
and were fully responsible for deranging 
the regular progress of proceedings in 
the House, by requiring matters to stand 
over to meet their convenience. The 
practice of postponing matters in which 
Ireland was interested in consequence 
of the small attendance of Irish Members 
must injure the influence of Ireland in 
that House. If Ireland got anything 
like her proper value from the represen- 
tation of 105 Members, there would not 
be a single Irish grievance, from tenant 
right to Home Rule, that would not be 
remedied in the space of three Sessions; 
therefore, he was heartily opposed to 
every attention being shown to Irish 
Members which encouraged them to ab- 
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stain from doing their duty to their con- 
stituents in that House. 

Mr. PARNELL asked leave to with- 
draw his Motion, as he thought that the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the ‘Trea- 
sury had made a very reasonable ar- 
rangement. He thought that the Vote 
on account of the Irish Constabulary 
should also be postponed. 

Mr. GOURLEY considered that there 
was agreat difference between the Vote 
for the Scotch Universities and the Irish 
University Question. Whatever hap- 
pened, the money must be granted by 
Parliament for the Scotch Universities, 
and he thought the Government were 
not acting rightly in consenting to the 
request for the postponement of the 
Vote on Account forthem. It was very 
well known why their Irish Friends were 
asking for a postponement of this Vote ; 
it was from the opposition of the Scotch 
Members to the Bill with reference to 
the Irish University. But the difference 
between a Bill for the Irish University, 
and voting money required for Scotch 
Universities, was very great. The pay- 
ments on account of the Scotch Uni- 
versities had been incurred, but the 
Irish University was yet in embryo ; and, 
therefore, it was unfair to require the 
postponement of a Vote on Account for 
the Scotch Universities. He did not 
think that the Government were acting 
with a due desire to push forward the 
Business of the House in consenting to 
the postponement of the Vote. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL wished to make some 
observations with reference to the dis- 
proportion between the salaries of the 
prison officials in England and Ireland. 
His hon. Friends were obliged, by the 
Forms of the House, to move to reduce 
the salaries of the English prison officials 
in order to give effect to their view that 
Irish prison officials should be paid 
larger salaries. He did not wish to go 
at length into this question, because he 
hoped that satisfactory assurance would 
be given either that the salaries of the 
English prison officials would be re- 
duced, or that the salaries of the Irish 
officials would be raised to the same 
level. He had in his hand a long list, 
showing the disproportion in the salaries 
of the officials in the two countries. To 


Mr. O Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
| take the case first of the higher officials. 
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An English Chairman was paid £1,000 
a-year out of the Prisons Vote under dis- 
cussion, and another £1,000 a-year as 
Chairman of the Convict Prisons Board ; 
whereas an Irish Chairman only got 
£1,200 a-year altogether. Ifthe Irish 
Chairman could manage to exist on 
£1,200 a-year, he did not see any reason 
why the Englishman should not do so; 
he could not see any reason why the 
English Chairman should be paid an 
additional £1,000, whereas the Irish 
Chairman only obtained an additional 
£200 from the Prisons Vote. When they 
came to the seven Inspectors who were 
maintained in England, they would find 
that they had £700 a-year each, whereas 
the three Irish Inspectors only got £500 
a-year each. Thenumber of Inspectors 
in Ireland being less than in England 
they might assume that they had the 
same amount of work to do as those in 
England, aud if £500 a-year was suffi- 
cient for an Irish Inspector it ought also 
to be sufficient for an English Inspector. 
He found, on looking into the Estimates, 
page 216, that the Governors of Erglish 
prisons got an average salary in England 
of £710 a-year—he was speaking of the 
minimum salary, because they went from 
£710 to £2,000. On page 278 of the 
Estimates, he found that in Ireland the 
Governors of prisons were only paid 
from £100 to £350 a-year—an enormous 
disproportion, which he thought required 
some explanation of the Government. 
He found that the Deputy Governors in 
England received an average salary of 
£200 a-year; whereas the Deputy Go- 
vernors in Ireland were paid from £60 
to £130 a-year. Then the chaplains in 
England got an average salary of from 
£100 to £200 a-year, while the chaplains 
in Ireland were paid from £30 to £75 
a-year in the case of Protestant chap- 
lains; the Roman Catholic chaplains, 
however, in Ireland, were paid salaries 
averaging from £100 to £200 a-year. 
The same disproportion was seen in the 
salaries of the medical officers; and he 
might say that the same thing was ob- 
servable in the whole list of officers 
from the Governors down to the lowest 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
He considered that if men could exist 
upon those salaries in Ireland they ought 
to do the same in England. There was 
a less number of officers in Ireland, be- 





cause, probably, there was a less num- 
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ber of prisons. 
why the English officers received so 
much higher salaries than those in 
Ireland? And unless a reasonable ex- 
planation was given, he must move to 
reduce the Vote. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
quite admitted, that at first sight, with- 
out going into figures, it might seem 
necessary that some explanation should 
be given with regard to the dispropor- 
tion between the salaries paid to the 
English and Irish prison officials. But 
the Committee should not lose sight of 
all the circumstances connected with this 
matter. In the first place, the question 
was very much, and very properly, in- 
fluenced by the amount of work that was 
to be done in the different countries— 
by the amount of inspection, and the 
amount of charge which was thrown 
upon each individual Inspector. One very 
important element was the number of 
prisons under the eye of each Inspector, 
and another was the number of prisoners 
in each prison. The number of prisoners 
in England was much in excess of the 
number in Ireland. In the 72 prisons 
in England the average number of pri- 
soners was 284, and those prisons were, 
for the most part, very large ones. In 
fact, a very much larger proportion of 
work was required in England, and it 
would seem that an Inspector had much 
harder work in England than in Scot- 
land or Ireland. ‘Then, again, the 
number of prisoners was 20,500 in 
England, as against 2,300 in Scotland, 
and 2,940 in Ireland. What was the 
case with regard to the Irish Inspectors 
of prisons? The first proposal made 
for the salaries of the Irish Inspectors of 
prisons was that they should receive 
salaries of not less than £400 a-year. 
That amount was the first reeommenda- 
tion of the Irish Government, and on 
their asking for an increase of that 
amount for the three Inspectors, the de- 
mand was at once complied with, and 
they now received from £500 to £600 a- 
year. That was the only application 
which had been made with regard to 
the salaries of those Inspectors, and it 
was assented to at once, and there was 
no reason to think that it was not very 
fair remuneration for the services per- 
formed. From all that he had heard, 
he would venture to say that the salaries 
that had been paid had not been ob- 
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appointed; but, on the contrary, no com- 
plaints had been raised by any of them. 
When they looked to the relative re- 
muneration of the different classes of 
the community in Ireland they would 
see that the salaries paid to the prison 
officials bore a very fair relation to that 
remuneration. He did not for a moment 
dispute that the remuneration that was 
given to the same officials in this coun- . 
try was greater. A medical man, how- 
ever, in one country received very much 
greater remuneration than a medical 
man in the other, and the payments 
amongst all classes were greater in 
England than in Scotland and Ireland. 
The salaries paid were in relative pro- 
portion to the ordinary remuneration in 
the country ; and, with regard to the 
amount of work done, they were fair 
salaries. He was sure that if the popula- 
tion and the number of prisoners in Eng- 
land, as compared with the number of 
prisoners in Ireland, and also the number 
of prisons were looked at, and the relative 
scale of professional remuneration in the 
different countries was considered, it 
would be found that the officials in Ire- 
land were fairly and adequately paid. 
Masor NOLAN said, the case was 
really much worse than had been stated. 
The Secretary to the Treasury seemed 
to say that, because there had been no 
complaint, there was no grievance ; but, 
as a matter of fact, there were many 
complaints. The simpleargumentseemed 
to be that because all trades and profes- 
sions in Ireland were worse paid in 
Ireland than they were in England, that, 
therefore, the servants of the Crown 
should also be worse paid. That was 
not a fair way of putting the question. 
If it was maintained that the Govern- 
ment officials in Ireland did less work 
than the Government officials in Eng- 
land, that might be a reason for paying 
less; but no such contention had been 
stated. Except in the case of the Inspec- 
tors, the Secretary to the Treasury 
made out no such case whatever. The 
true test was the cost of living, and 
though that certainly was cheaper at 
one time in Ireland than in England it 
was not the casenow. With the excep- 
tion of milk and eggs, he believed all 
sorts of food were quite as cheap in 
London as in any Irish town. Bread 
was probably cheaper, for they had to 
import a great deal of corn in Ireland, 
while many of the necessaries and all 
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the luxuries of life were much cheaper 
here than there. As a consequence of 
their smaller pay, the minor Govern- 
ment officials in Ireland had, without 
doubt, to content themselves with lower 
positions than their English brethren 
enjoyed. Amongst the higher officials, 
he believed, many unnecessary offices 
existed. The speech of the Secretary 
. to the Treasury did not give them much 
hope of any improvement, for he said 
that, as all other classes were accus- 
tomed to receive less remuneration in 
Treland than England, the rule must 
hold good with Government officials also. 
That might be an argument with some 
little force, if there was a notable dif- 
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ference between the taxation of the two | 
| living in Ireland was quite as great as 


countries ; but, as a matter of fact, he 


believed Ireland was more heavily taxed | 


than England. The Irish were a whisky- 
drinking people, and spirits were taxed 
far more heavily than beer, which was 
what the English people drank; while, 
on the other hand, the Income Tax and 
the tobacco duty, for instance, were the 
same in both countries. Under such 
circumstances, he certainly thought it 


was most unfair to treat the Irish officials | 


worse than the English. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought his argument had been mis- 
represented. What he said was that 
the State, as an employer of labour, in 
the interests of the taxpayer, ought not 
to pay more for labour than its proper 
value, and that value depended upon 
the general remuneration of the different 
professions and statuses. Would any 
hon. Member, for instance, say that the 
leading medical men and barristers in 
Dublin made as large incomes as the 
leading men of those professions in Lon- 
don? For some reason or other there 
was a larger amount of service to be 
obtained in Ireland, and the State, 
therefore, need not pay so much for it 
as in England. No complaint, also, 
had been made by these officials. Not 
one single complaint had reached the 
Treasury, except that made by hon. 
Members that night. The argument as 
to the Inspectors applied also to all 
other cases. Where there was not the 
same amount of labour to perform, the 
salaries ought not to be so high as they 
were where work was heavier. He 
ventured to say, in no one case had 
there been any complaint to the Prison 
Commissioners. 


Major Nolan 
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Mr. CALLAN thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman could not have read the evidence 
before the Commission which inquired 
into the salaries of Civil servants three 
years ago. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked that the Prison Commissioners 
were not appointed then. 

Mr. CALLAN replied, that the prin- 
ciples laid down then governed the 
Treasury now, and the objection was a 
technical and a puerile one. The prin- 
ciple then laid down was that the cost 
of living should regulate salaries. {Sir 
Henry Setwiy - Isserson dissented. ] 
That was so, notwithstanding the ora- 
cular shake of the head of the hon. 
Baronet. He believed that the cost of 
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it was in England, and if they did pay a 
little more for their milk in London they 
got a superior quality. The logical 


; sequence of the argument of the hon. 
| Baronet was that the English officials 


were superior in every shape and form 


| to the Irish officials. 








Mr.O’SHAUGHNESSY admitted the 
principle laid down by the hon. Baronet 
that the State ought not to pay more for 
its work than the market vaiue; but he 
complained that a totally erroneous 
standard of value had been chosen. The 
officers and warders, on whose behalf 
complaint was made, were in a totally 
different position from medical men and 
barristers. Their position should have 
been compared with that of merchants, 
shopkeepers, artizans, and labourers. 
He would find that those classes earned 
little, if anything, less than men of the 
same class earned in England; and, 
therefore, the enormous difference of 
salary which had been pointed out cer- 
tainly was not warranted. The general 
staff of the prisons, also, had had their 
duties largely increased by the consolida- 
tion of the prisons ; but their salaries re- 
mained the same. Thesemen had onerous, 
almost slavish, duties to perform, which 
made them prisoners very nearly to the 
same extent as those they had in charge, 
and they certainly were not properly 
remunerated for the work they had to 
do. He knew, in one case, that both the 
Governor and the doctor, when they 
undertook increased duties under the 
new Act, did so on the understanding 
that they would receive increased re- 
muneration. There was much feeling 


jon this subject in Ireland, and the House 
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must expect to hear of it until the sala- 
ries in the two countries were to some 
extent equalized. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK hoped this 
discussion would now close, and that the 
Vote would be taken. For his part, he 
thought the Government ought to be 
careful how they spent the money of the 
country. Whenever there was a vacancy 
for one of these offices there were always 
50 applicants, and as long as that was 
the case what was the good of saying 
any more about it? He did not want to 
draw invidious comparisons, or he might 
say something about Ireland—the police, 
for instance. The Government had borne 
a great deal of contention and contra- 
diction, and now he thought it would be 
reasonable to give them the Vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY never 
listened with greater pleasure to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Andrew Lusk) than when 
he appeared in the character of the 
‘heavy father,” and advised them all 
as to what they should and should not 
do. Hedid hope, however, that the hon. 
Baronet would institute some of these 
invidious comparisons, and would call 
attention, for instance, to some of the 
Government Departments in Ireland. 
This question of the discrepancy in 
salaries was a most important one, and 
there could not be a more fallacious 
argument urged against the contention 
of himself and his Friends than that of 
the Secretary to the Treasury. They 
could, no doubt, get gentlemen to be 
Prime Minister, or Home Secretary, or 
even Chief Secretary for Ireland, at half 
the salaries paid to the present holders 
of those Offices. The fact was, that the 
salaries of the smaller officials were in- 
tentionally and designedly fixed at a 
lower rate than they were in England. 
It was especially the case in regard to 
lunatic asylums, as he had himself 
pointed out, and he was very glad that 
the Irish Members were at last learning 
to discuss the Votes systematically. For 
a great deal of the discussion that even- 
ing the Treasury Bench was responsible. 
For instance, a very interesting dis- 
cussion on the incomes of professional 
men in Dublin and London had been 
started; but as he did not think that 
question was germane to the topic now 
before them he should not deal with it. 
It was said that these officials did not 
complain. No wonder; they were Con- 
servatives, appointed by a Conservative 
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Government—which always managed to 
secure a great deal of patronage—and 
not one of the Irish Conservative Mem- 
bers was in the House to speak for them. 
The Irish Liberal Members were equally 
to blame; but, notwithstanding the small 
attendance, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not allow the subject to drop, but 
would bring it forward on every one of 
the Estimates. The only way in which 
they could get justice for Ireland was by 
making it inconvenient for the House to 
do injustice to Ireland. It appeared 
that there were 3,000 prisoners in Ireland, 
some 200 or 300 less in Scotland, and 
about 20,000 in England. Thus Scot- 
land, with a population only two-thirds 
that of Ireland, had nearly as many 
prisoners as Ireland, whilethe the dispro- 
portion was still greater in the case of 
England. If that were so, what justifi- 
cation was there for the complaints con- 
stantly made of the lawlessness and dis- 
order of the Irish people, and what ex- 
cuse was there for changing theirsystem ? 
The Irish prisons and the Irish lunatic 
asylums were managed on a totally dif- 
ferent system fromthe English ones; asa 
result, they had far less crimes and far 
more cures of lunatics than in England. 
Under such circumstances, he was justi- 
fied in asking why this change had been 
made, and why their whole system had 
been altered, and why systems of tor- 
ture which never existed before were 
now introduced? This system of paying 
smaller salaries in Ireland than in Eng- 
land was so unjust that if a compact 
body of Irish Members only made it in- 
convenient to continue it, the Govern- 
ment would soon discharge their con- 
sciences by doing what was right. 

Mr. PARNELL would certainly take 
a Division after the statement they had 
heard from the hon. Baronet. He did 
not think it was political economy to 
take the cheapest labour they could get, 
nor, until he heard the statement of the 
hon. Baronet, did he think it was Eng- 
lish economy. He should move to re- 
duce Item D of the Vote by £75,000, 
which was about the disproportion be- 
tween the English and Irish salaries. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item for Pay and Allowances of 
Officers, including Uniform, be reduced by the 
sum of £75,000.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped his 
hon. Friend would not divide. At the 
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same time, he must entirely disagree 
from the proposal to treat Irish and 
English officials differently on the score 
that they were to regard the scale as 
dependent on the labour market. The 
whole question was, whether the work 
was the same? If it was, it ought to be 
paid for at the same rate. There was no 
such thing as a labour market in regard 
to Public Offices. What would be said 
if, in the Army, the Irish soldier was 
paid 1s. and his English comrade 1s. id. 
a-day? If this discussion were taken 
to heart by the Government, he had 
great hopes that good would result from 
it; but he did not think it should lead 
to a Division on this occasion. 

Masox NOLAN wished to point out 
that officers in the Army and the Navy 
were not paid any less when they were 
serving in Ireland. The argument that 
the Government should only pay what 
they could get people to do the work for 
was utterly fallacious. As for any ap- 
pointment over £40 or £50 a-year, they 
would always have plenty of applicants. 
The Government must settle what was a 
fair rate of pay, and they should make 
no distinctions. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, this 
Amendment was moved to Item D. As 
a point of Order, he wished to know 
whether he could now move a reduction 
of Item A, on which Vote he wished 
to bring forward the question of the 
management of prisons and the conduct 
of the Chief Commissioner ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, when this 
Motion had been disposed of, the whole 
Vote would be again before the Com- 
mittee; but it would not be competent 
to the hon. Member to move a reduction 
of any Item previous to Item D. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 24; 
Noes 120: Majority 96.— (Div. List, 
No. 111.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. SULLIVAN thought the present 
a proper occasion for asking the Home 
Secretary, orhis Representative, for some 
information as to the number of Catholic 
chaplains appointed to the prisons in 
this country. At an early part of the 
Session he had moved for a Return of 
the number of prisons in which there 
was an average of 50 Catholic prisoners 
and upwards during the year. He was 
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now very anxious to know what had 
been done in this matter, and felt confi- 
dent that he should receive a satisfac- 
tory reply from the Government. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, although he was unable to give 
their number, Roman Catholic chaplains 
would be appointed whenever there was 
a sufficient number of Roman Catholic 
prisoners, and would be paid upon the 
scale recommended by the Committee 
which sat upon this subject four or five 
years ago, and every endeavour would 
be made to bring all the Catholic pri- 
soners to the same gaol where practi- 
cable. 

Mr. SULLIVAN expressed his satis- 
faction at the reply of the hon. Baronet, 
and inquired whether the number of 50 
prisoners or upwards had been taken by 
Government as a minimum, or what 
number of prisoners would be held to 
justify the appointment of Catholic 
chaplains to the prisons ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the appointment of chaplains had not 
been restricted to cases in which the 
Catholic prisoners numbered 50 and up- 
wards. In his own county, Lancashire, 
the gaols had always had Roman Catho- 
lic chaplains, although the county was 
considered to be Protestant. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY trusted to 
be excused if he failed to address the 
Committee effectively upon a_ subject 
which was originally intended to be laid 
before the House by the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell), who was at 
that moment suffering from loss of voice. 
He was anxious to pass over a great 
many topics connected with prison 
management which he had expected 
English Members to refer to in the 
course of the evening. But having 
been connected for many years with the 
prisons of this country, he felt bound to 
take notice of some points in their 
management. He desired to make an 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, to which he trusted a 
satisfactory response would be given. 
Now, great pains had been taken by 
Government with regard to prison diet, 
and he was bound to say that, in his 
opinion, the ordinary diet of the pri- 
soners—if the food was properly cooked 
and of good quality, of which there 
sometimes appeared to be a doubt—was 
better than it used to be. At any rate, 
he did not think it would be fair to try 
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conclusions either for or against the pre- 
sent dietary until further experience 
had been gained upon the subject, al- 
though he confessed to some suspicion 
that it was not perfectly satisfactory. 
His object in rising was to bring to the 
notice of the Committee the scandal and 
shame of using starvation as a means of 
punishment in prisons; and, inso doing, 
he was compelled to call the attention of 
hon. Members to the case of a prisoner 
whose death, in his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) 
opinion, was attributable to this system 
of punishment to which he was exposed. 
He was aware that, in making this 
statement, a portion of the Committee 
would be against him. At the close of 
last year a prisoner died in Clerkenwell 
Prison. He was a young man of 18 
years of age, and upon whom, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the prison, an in- 
quest was held; it was shown by the 
evidence that he had been for many 
days in solitary confinement on a diet of 
bread and water; the jury, which seemed 
to have been an inquisitive one, and not 
satisfied to perform their duties in a per- 
functory manner, required an adjourn- 
ment of the inquest, which was resumed 
on the 20th of November. A great deal 
of evidence was then taken, and the in- 
quest was again adjourned to the 4th of 
December, when the Chairman of the 
Visiting Committee was examined, and 
gave a very unfavourable account of the 
working of the prison rules. The jury 
eventually returned a verdict to the 
effect that— 

“ John Nolan was found dead, or had died, in 
the infirmary of Coldbath Fields Prison, from 
the mortal effects of inflammation of the lungs; 
and, further, that his death was accelerated by 
the bread and water diet sanctioned by the 
Governor; the jury are of opinion that it is im- 
possible for a medical officer properly or effec- 
tually to attend to his duties in prison without 
being resident ; and the jury are also of opinion 
that the punishment of bread and water should 
only be administered under the supervision of 
the Visiting Committee.”’ 


That verdict caused a great deal of 
dissatisfaction in the public mind, andthe 
Home Secretary felt it his duty to appoint 
a small Medical Commission to take evi- 
dence, and to ascertain whether there 
were any grounds for instituting further 
proceedings against the prison officials in 
whose charge the young man was during 
the time of his imprisonment. The Home 
Secretary appointed the Commission, 
against the construction of which no 
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complaint could rightly, be made. This 
Commission came to nine separate con- 
clusions, all of which were totally op- 
posed to the verdict of the Coroner’s jury. 
They found that the punishments in- 
flicted were not excessive, whether 
measured by the power of the Governor 
to inflict them, or by the nature of the 
punishments themselves ; that death was 
neither induced nor accelerated by the 
bread and water punishment to which 
the deceased was subjected; that he did 
not suffer injury from the plank bed; 
and that his death was attributable to 
the weather, which was quite cold 
enough to account for it. The Com- 
missioners also added to their Report 
that they could not endorse the opinion 
of the Coroner’s jury, that the duties of 
the medical officer could not be pro- 
perly performed unless by a resident. 
He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) said, with 
great regret, however, that, in his 
opinion, it was impossible for any- 
body to read the evidence and come to 
the conclusion that this Report was sup- 
ported by the evidence adduced. The 
circumstances of the case to which he 
asked the attention of the House were 
these. The young man in question was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, as being a rogue and 
a vagabond; he had been a glass-blower, 
and was said to be of a sturdy and 
robust constitution; he was, during the 
course of his imprisonment, repeatedly 
punished by starvation. After he had 
been in prison for a few days he did 
not perform his allotted task of oakum 
picking, and was, accordingly, put on 
a diet of bread and water on the 21st 
and 22nd of August ; after that he again 
failed in doing what he ought to have 
done, and was sentenced to further soli- 
tary confinement and bread and water 
diet on the 28th, 30th, and 31st August 
and on the Ist September. One 
reason for his punishment was that 
he had wetted his bed, and a small 
blister was put upon his back, as the 
Commissioners said, for medical pur- 
poses; but that statement he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) begged leave to doubt. The 
young man, who evidently in his starved 
condition had no power over his organs, 
again incurred punishment; he was 
taken ill and sent to the infirmary on 
the 3rd of September ; on the 5th of that 
month he was discharged, and on the 7th 
September he again fell under the dis- 
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pleasure of the Governor, and was sen- 
tenced to bread and water on the 8th 
and 9th September. Here were seven 
days within the space between the 21st 
August and the 8th September inclusive, 
during which he was upon bread and 
water diet; he was then found to have 
lost 6 lbs. in weight—that was to say, one 
pound for every day of bread and water 
diet,orone-nineteenth of his whole weight. 
Again, on the 19th and 25th September, 
and on the Ist, 5th, 7th, and 10th 
of October, he was placed on bread and 
water diet, so that out of 50 days’ im- 
prisonment 13 days were passed by him 
on bread and water in solitary confine- 
ment. Bread and water diet meant one 
pound of bread and some water to sup- 
port a man for 24 hours. A pound of 
bread was in quantity about half of a 
very moderate-sized loaf, and this was 
given to prisoners sometimes altogether, 
when it was greedily devoured, and 
sometimes in two portions. Inquiries 
had been made into the effects of 
this dreadful discipline, and some know- 
ledge had been gained respecting it. 
The following accounts had been given 
by one of the prisoners who appeared 
before the Commission of 1871, and who 
described the effects of starvation in this 
way :— 

‘‘The first time you are put into a dark cell, 
and have nothing but this piece of bread with 
some water to drink; the sense of hunger is 
overpowering ; a man presses upon his stomach, 
and does anything to remove the sensation of 
the absence of food; but after a time he tries to 
sleep, and then he gets sick and can hardly eat 
the bread given him next day, after which time 
he finds himself quite unable to eat it.” 

That was literally and truly, and was 
intended to be, starvation. He did not 
wish to go into medical details; but 
everyone had some knowledge of phy- 
siology, and would remember that the 
food was digested by means of the gastric 
juice; the gastric juice being poured 
into the stomach by the organs, if there 
was no food, then would act upon the 
stomach and cause great inconvenience. 
He had shown that the young man had 
spent 13 days out of 50 days upon this 
starvation diet. Besides this, he was also 
put upon a plank bed, on which he slept 
for 16 days until the 25th October. 
Upon one occasion, when he came in 
from exercise, the warder noticed that 
he looked exceedingly ill, besides seeing 
something else which the Commissioners 
had not noticed—the man’s trousers were 
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wet, or, in other words, he was not able 
to retain his urine. If that was not evi- 
dence of adebilitated constitution he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) did not know what was. 
The young man was there and then taken 
to the infirmary, and in five days he died 
of inflammation of the lungs. All those 
facts had been laid before the Coroner’s 
jury, who had delivered their verdict in 
the terms which had been read to the 
Committee ; but the Commissioners, who 
had before them the same evidence, ar- 
rived at a conclusion entirely different. 
They said that the debilitated tone of the 
deceased had had nothing to do with the 
inflammation of the lungs. He main- 
tained that nobody would believe that 
statement. Everybody must feel that if 
you put a young man for 13 days upona 
diet of bread and water his constitution 
must become debilitated ; and he, there- 
fore, challenged the Report of the Com- 
missioners, when they said that the 
disease of this man’s lungs was in no 
way accelerated or induced by the re- 
peated punishments of bread and water 
which he underwent. He appealed to 
the Home Secretary; this system of 
starving prisoners was not a right one, 
and it was a system which, if the people 
of England knew it to be practised, 
would not be tolerated. Some other 
punishment must be found. If a man 
could not pick a certain quantity of 
oakum, and had besides the misfortune 
to soil his bed, he certainly ought not 
to punished by starvation. He was 
bound to say that the Home Secre- 
tary had, in his opinion, supported the 
contention of the Governor of the prison 
upon the powers which he had to inflict 
bread and water punishment in a way 
not intended by the Act of Parliament. 
The House would recollect that when 
the Prisons Bill was under discussion it 
was determined that proper rules should 
be laid down for punishment, and it was 
enacted that the Governor of a prison 
should have no right to put a prisoner 
into the punishment cell for more than 
24 hours, the intention being that no 
person should be placed on bread and 
water diet for a longer period than that 
named. But how did the Governors of 
prisons interpret that rule? They no 
longer put prisoners into what was 
called a punishment cell, but converted 
into a punishment cell the ordinary cell 
of the prisoner; they put him on bread 
and water for 24 hours, and, after an 
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interval, they gave him another 24 hours. 
In this way it came about that John 
Nolan was, in his opinion, debilitated 
by being placed upon bread and water 
diet for 13 out of 50 days. The 
Chairman of the Visiting Committee 
had contested the reading of the rule 
set up by the Governor, and they both 
applied to the Home Sccretary, who, it 
was to be regretted, had giving his de- 
cision against the Chairman of the Visit- 
ing Committee, saying that the Governor 
of this prison was quite right in acting 
as he had done. It was, therefore, to 
be concluded that Governors of prisons 
might convert the cells of prisoners into 
punishment cells, lock up their prisoners 
therein, and place them upon bread and 
water diet, until the House of Commons 
laid down strict rules against the prac- 
tice by Act of Parliament. In another 
case, that of a man 26 years of age, who 
had been sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour, wascharged 
withcommitting an assault upon a warder. 
He was tried before Lord Coleridge, 
and found guilty, and the comment 
made by the Government organ, Zhe 
Daily Telegraph, upon the case was, that 
the learned Judge and jury evidently 
did not believe the evidence of the 
warder, and that, notwithstanding the 
serious charges brought forward by the 
warder, the Judge merely sentenced the 
prisoner to six weeks’ imprisonment; 
thus not adding a single day to his 
punishment. There had also been other 
cases, and he had received from one 
prisoner a complaint with regard to the 
very same warder, who was described as 
a most tyrannical person. This warder 
was concerned in the imprisonment of 
Nolan, and there could be little doubt 
that his conduct had throughout been 
most tyrannical. In conclusion, he would 
appeal to the right hou. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary once and for ever to 
put a stop to this system of starving 
prisoners, as it was one which the 
people of England would not submit to, 
if they were conscious of the fact that it 
was being pursued. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS wished, in 
the first place, to assure the hon. Gen 
tleman that, so far as he was concerned, 
he was no advocate of starvation. He did 
not wish it to go forth to the public that 
any system of that character was carried 
on with his approbation; and he would 
deny in the most positive terms that in 
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regard to the matter to which the hon. 
Gentleman had drawn attention any 
alteration had been effected by the Act 
of 1877. Prisoners were now treated 
exactly as they formerly were, and he 
could not for one moment allow it to be 
supposed that there had been the slight- 
est change made as regarded the treat- 
ment and discipline of prisoners since 
the passing of that Act. A good deal 
had been said about the confinement of 
men in the punishment cell. Under the 
Act of 1865, the Governors of prisons had 
the power to confine a man for 36 hours; 
whereas now, by the measure of 1877, 
the period of punishment was limited to 
24 hours, which he considered to be 
quite long enough. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that Governors 
never made use of the power conferred 
upon them by the Act of 1865. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS replied, 
that the hon. Gentleman was quite 
wrong. He had greater opportunities 
than the hon. Member of knowing what 
took place on this subject, and he could 
assure him that representations had 
been made to him over and over again, 
by persons who had been employed in 
the management of gaols, to the effect 
that if there was a mistake in the Act of 
1877, it was in the clause limiting the 
hours of solitary confinement which a 
Governor was enabled to impose. The 
representations made to him upon this 
point were that the alteration made had 
practically destroyed the punishment ; 
but, notwithstanding that, he still enter- 
tained the opinion that the alteration 
made by the Act of 1877 was beneficial. 
He wished to point out that locking a 
man up in his ordinary cell was a very 
different thing from sending him to a 
punishment cell. In many prisons the 
punishment cells were dark, and some 
were in perfect darkness. He had done 
all he could to abolish the cell system 
entirely. But even ordinary punishment 
cells were very dark, and when a man 
was confined to them he was entirely 
removed from the general life of the 
prison. Therefore, confining a man in 
a punishment cell was, on account of the 
extreme isolation, a very severe punish- 
ment. Isolation in the dark often acted 
injuriously; and he had, therefore, 
practically prohibited the use of com- 
pletely dark cells. But, still, confine- 
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man being confined there for more than 
24 hours. That had nothing, however, 
to do with a man being locked up in his 
ordinary cell for a longer peried. When 
this question was raised, he took the best 
possible advice upon the subject, and he 
was informed that punishment cells were 
very different from the ordinary cells. 
He was satisfied upon that point, and 
was sure that everyone who knew any- 
thing about prisons would agree that 
locking a man up in his ordinary cell 
was very different from confining him in 
the separate punishment cells. The 
next question that had been raised was 
with regard to the diet of bread and 
water. He must again speak in the 
most positive terms, for he did not wish 
the House to be under a wrong impres- 
sion in this matter. He must, in the 
most emphatic terms, state that, in the 
management of prisons from one end of 
England or Scotland to the other, there 
had not been, for a single moment, star- 
vation, or anything like it. Nor had 
there been anything done which in the 
least degree tended to lessen the health 
of prisoners. No officer in any gaol in 
the United Kingdom would do anything 
which would be likely to produce starva- 
tion or diminish the health of the pri- 
soners. The strongest regulations had 
been issued for the purpose of rendering 
it impossible for a prisoner to suffer in 
health from gaol discipline. First of 
all, by Rule 36, no punishment was to 
be inflicted upon any prisoner unless 
the surgeon should certify that such a 
prisoner was in a fit condition of health 
to undergo such punishment. They 
could not have a much more stringent 
regulation than that. Then, again, by 
Rule 104, the surgeon was bound to re- 
port to the Governor the case of any 
prisoner in bad health which he might 
think necessary. Andif he thought the 
health of any prisoner was in danger 
from confinement, he was to inform the 
Governor, and the Governor was to re- 
port to the Commissioner. By Rule 106, 
the surgeon was to report to the Go- 
vernor any case in which the discipline 
or treatment seemed likely to injure the 
health of any prisoner, and the Governor 
might issue such directions as the cir- 
cumstances should require. He hoped 
that the Committee would think that 
nothing could be more stringent and 
calculated to preserve the health of pri- 
soners than a regulation of that sort. 
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He would now come to the particular 
case to which the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had referred 
—that of John Nolan. That case hap- 
pened some time ago, and he was bound 
to state that steps were taken to inquire 
into it, and from the result of the inves- 
tigations nothing more had been done. 
The unfortunate man, nodoubt, died, and 
the coroner’s jury found the verdict to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred. 
If anyone would read the Paper con- 
taining the evidence taken before the 
coroner’s jury, and the verdict, and the 
Correspondence between the Visiting 
Committee and the Home Office, they 
would see that it was the evidence given 
by Sir William White that led the jury 
to believe that the Visiting Committee 
had not so much power as they ought 
to have; and the jury went on to say 
that they thought something ought to 
be done. That verdict having been 
found, what was the course he was 
bound to pursue? The sole object he 
had in view was that the matter should 
be as fully investigated as possible, and 
the hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
more independent men than those who 
were appointed to form the Committee 
could not be found. They were men of 
the highest experience, and his instruc- 
tions to them were to find out whether 
anything wrong had been done, and, if 
so, to report upon it. He might men- 
tion that the surgeon of the gaol had 
been about 26 or 27 years in the ser- 
vice, and had enjoyed the entire confi- 
dence of the Visiting Justices during all 
that time. What stronger guarantee 
could they have that no injustice should 
be done to any prisoner? Then, as to 
the Governor. He, no doubt, had been 
changed ; but the Governor in charge 
at the time spoken of had been the Go- 
vernor of a county gaol in the South for 
a long time, and was a man bearing the 
highest possible character. The Com- 
missioners were appointed to inquire 
carefully into the whole case, and they 
had no possible interest but to report 
fully and accurately. He expressly in- 
structed them that if they found out 
anything wrong they were to report it. 
Well, what result had the Commis- 
sioners come to in the matter? They 
said— 

“1, That John Nolan died from inflammation 
of the lungs. 2. 'That though we have formed 
this opinion without the assistance which a post- 
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mortem examination would have rendered us, 
we believe it to be fully borne out by the evi- 
dence laid before us. 3. That the punishments 
inflicted upon Nolan were not excessive, whether 
measured by the power of the Governor to in- 
flict them or of the prisoner himself to sustain 
them.” 

He did not think they could have 
stronger (testimony than that of the 
Commissioners— 

‘« That the punishments inflicted upon Nolan 
were not excessive, whether measured by the 
power of the Governor to inflict them or of the 
prisoner himself to sustain them.” 
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They went on to say— 


“4, That Nolan’s death was neither induced 
nor accelerated by the repeated bread and water 
punishments to which he was subjected. 5. 
That he did not suffer any injury from the plank 
bed. 6. That the prisonér was treated during 
his fatal illness with skill, attention, and indul- 
gence. 7. That the commencement of Nolan’s 
fatal illness coincided in point and time with a 
marked fall of temperature, high winds, and 
extreme dampness of atmosphere, and his death 
with an increased general mortality from the 
diseases of the organs of respiration, which dis- 
eases had been progressive for several weeks. 
8. That we cannot endorse the opinion of the 
coroner’s jury that the duties of the medical 
officers cannot be properly performed without 
residence.”’ 


So far as the officers of the gaol were 
concerned, could they have higher testi- 
mony than was contained in that Re- 
port. He would refrain from going into 
further detail in the matter; but he was 
bound to read that part of the Report 
which referred to the matter in ques- 
tion. On page 8 of the Report, the 
Commissioners said— 


“We will now inquire what happened to 
the prisoner under those two diets respectively. 
Nolan entered the prison 8th August, under the 
predecessor of the present Governor, Captain 
Helby, and on the 21st August was sentenced 
by him to two days’ consecutive bread and 
water. On the 24th August Captain Helby 
took charge of the prison, and on the 28th sen- 
tenced Nolan to one day, and on the 31st to 
two days’ bread and water. On the 3rd Sep- 
tember Nolan was admitted to the convalescent 
ward for a slight cold, and discharged on the 
5th. On the 7th September, two days after his 
discharge from the convalescent ward, Nolan 
again incurred two consecutive days’ bread and 
water, and when weighed on the 14th Sep- 
tember was found to have lost 6 Ibs. in the 
113 lbs., which was his weight on entering the 
prison. This is nearly 1-19th of his weight. 

“Tf now we start afresh from the day of the 
second weighing, when Nolan was found to have 
lost 6 Ibs., and bear in mind that he had now 
been for some days on the more nutritious diet 
to which his standing asa prisoner entitled him, 
and bear in mind, also, the fact that his task of 
work was to pick only 2Ibs. of oakum per diem, 
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and to keep his cell and person clean, we shall 
be in a condition to appreciate the following 
statement of facts :— 

“On the 19th and 25th of September, and on 
the Ist, 5th, 7th, and 10th of October, Nolan 
was sentenced to one day’s bread and water. 
Nolan, therefore, having, in accordance with 
prison rules, come into the enjoyment of the 
diet No. 3, with hard labour, and never doing 
any harder work than picking 2 Ibs of oakum 
a-day; having made this change on or about 
the 8th September (five days before his 
second weighing), he is submitted to bread and 
water, for one day at a time, six times in the 
space of 21 days. If we distribute these six 
days’ bread and water over the entire interval 
from the 14th September, when Nolan was 
weighed the second time, to 25th October, when 
he was taken into the infirmary, we have six 
days of abstinence out of 40 days in which he 
was upon a diet which must be pronounced ex- 
tremely liberal for a lad of 18, doing no harder 
work (if it pleased him to do any work at all) 
than picking 2 Ibs. of oakum per diem. If we 
take what may be called the effective dietary at 
2} lbs. per diem, the 1} Ibs. of food sacrificed on 
six occasions being 9 lbs. in all, will still leave 
the average daily food at the high level of more 
than 2} lbs. a-day. And under this dietary 
Nolan regains the weight he had when he 
entered the prison, or, at the least, 5 Ibs. out of 
the 6 lbs. which he was found to have lost when 
he was weighed on the 14th September, the 
beginning of the period now under considera- 
tion. 

“ But even this statement of facts and figures 
scarcely places the matter in the clearest light 
which can be thrown upon it; for we find that 
from the 10th October, when the last dietary 
punishment was inflicted, to 23rd October, or 
nearly a fortnight, Nolan was not submitted to 
forfeiture of his food even for « single day ; and 





during this term he is reported to have done 
the easy task allotted to him, of picking 2 lbs. of 
oakum per diem. We are quite at a loss, then, 
to understand how, with so liberal a dietary 
and so light a labour and deductions so few and 
slight, the dietary punishments to which Nolan 
was sentenced could have accelerated his death, 
whether, this term ‘accelerated’ is taken to mean 
the setting up of some predisposition to the 
disease of which Nolan died, or so impairing his 
strength as to render him a more easy victim 








to it.”’ 


He was bound to say, speaking for the 
officers of the gaol, they were old ser- 
vants, and, according to the Report, 
they did nothing to injure the prisoner, 
but they did only their duty. Under 
these circumstances, what was he to do? 
He thought that it was a serious thing 
that in these gaols—although there was 
not under the old system—there was 
not a resident surgeon or assistant sur- 
geon. He thought there ought to be, 
and he, accordingly, issued the necessary 
directions. Further, he gave instructions 
that whenever bread and water punish- 
ments were inflicted in the current form, 
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the more nutritious stirabout diet should 
be introduced at intervals of not less 
than three days. He also thought it 
was right that there should be a sepa- 
rate medical Inspector of all the gaols 
in England. Having appointed a cer- 
tain number of medical Inspectors, he 
appointed a separate medical Inspector 
whose sole duty it was to go from gaol 
to gaol in order to inspect the surgeons, 
and see that they did their duty, and to 
ascertain whether the punishments or 
diet injured the prisoners. He might 
say that the reports made by that gen- 
tleman had been of the greatest possible 
value. With regard to the question of 
diet, he agreed that the result of the 
new system must be tested by expe- 
rience. When the dict was introduced 
he had a report drawn up from the 
different prisons, and the effect was 
found so good that he left off having 
those reports made. ‘The last report, 
he was happy to say, stated that, taking 
all the prisons together, the death-rate 
during the last 12 months had lessened 
by 2 per 1,000 from what it was 
before. That was most satisfactory. 
Taking that fact in connection with the 
reports which he had received, not only 
from the ordinary officials, but from the 
medical Inspector, and bearing in mind 
that the death-rate had so materially 
decreased, he thought it must be said 
that the result of the diet now in use 
was most satisfactory. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped that the Com- 
mittee would be satisfied that there was 
no system of starvation going on in the 
gaols of this country, either in the gene- 
ral management of prisoners, or when 
they had been unfortunately condemned 
to punishment. 

Mr. HOPWOOD thought this was a 
matter of very grave importance, and 
trusted the Committee would pardon 
him if he said a word or two upon it. 
He thought that poor Nolan had not 
died in vain, inasmuch as his case, ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman, 
had led to an improved dietary in cases 
of punishment—such as Nolan was sub- 
jected to—and to a more thorough in- 
spection of prisons. He might say that 
he believed that Nolan’s death was 
accelerated by the diet upon which he 
was put. Every now and again the 
public were seized with a fit of fury 
against criminals, and sometimes against 
the Poor Law, and whenever that hap- 
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pened, for some years, what he did not 
hesitate to say were the most cruel 
punishments, were inflicted. Thatsystem 
was persisted in for years, when once 
adopted ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had told them that, from the strength 
of his own good-heartedness, he had 
made alterations in it. That, certainly, 
showed thatit was wrong; in fact, there 
was a danger that the limits would be 
reached in the experiment of whether a 
man could live upon a straw a-day. He 
had recently received a letter from a 
gentleman, unknown to him, who had 
been a surgeon in a gaol, who wrote to 
him strongly upon this subject; and he 
stated, as an official, that he felt there 
was a responsibility upon him, although 
the dietary was prescribed by the rules, 
and that it was, in his opinion, too 
meagre, especially when accompanied 
by severe punishments. It was per- 
fectly dreadful, to his mind, to know 
that such things occurred as had been 
mentioned in the course of the discus- 
sion; and he must, as a Member of that 
House, insist on being allowed to use 
his own discretion in commenting upon 
them. Wasit possible, he would ask, that 
anyone could seriously argue that, in the 
case of a man who had died of consump- 
tion, the putting him on a diet of bread 
and water was not likely to accelerate, 
and did not, as a matter of fact, accele- 
rate his death? Who was there, among 
the Members of that House, who had 
not seen someone suffering under that 
dreadful disease, but seen him, at the 
same time, in all probability, sur- 
rounded by friends anxious to com- 
fort him in every way, and to pour 
nourishment into his sinking frame, as 
well as by medical men, solicitous to pre- 
scribe for him some remedy, by means 
of which the dreadful malady might 
be cured or modified? But poor Nolan, 
on his death-bed, had had none of these 
advantages. Let hon. Members think 
for a moment of his condition, with 
warders, the Governor of the gaol, and 
the surgeon of 27 years’ standing, and 
then ask themselves whether those men 
must not have seen that he had the signs 
that he was soon about to make his exit 
from this world plainly impressed upon 
his brow? He could not, for the life of 
him, understand how men could be so 
brutal, so deadened to every feeling of 
humanity, as to subject the unfortunate 
man in these circumstances to such treat- 
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ment as that which it was shown he had 
received. Who could wonder that the 
Coroner’s jury had come to the mild 
conclusion that his death had been 
hastened by that treatment? And yet 
the officers of the gaol were to be white- 
washed, as if no blame were to be attri- 
buted to them! He remembered the 
case of a man who, in connection with 
some bankruptcy proceedings of a pro- 
tracted nature, committed an offence, for 
which he was sentenced to a punisment 
which, he dared say, he merited. He 
found himself, after enjoying a position 
of luxury, confined within the walls of a 
prison, where he was visited by some of 
the friends of the days of his prosperity. 
Speaking of his condition, he said to 
them—‘‘ Oh, I can get on, but I want 
bread. The prison portion is regu- 
lated in accordance with each particu- 
lar constitution, and I am dying for 
want of bread.” Thus, a man who 
was once possessed of great wealth, and 
who had been accustomed to live in 
luxury, had actually been reduced toa 
state of starvation. He mentioned that 
case, because it served to illustrate the 
way in which the whole system of the 
management of our gaols was carried 
out. All the prison rules were framed 
on the Procrustean notion that the con- 
stitution of every man and woman was 
the same at the same or different ages, 
and that the quantity of food supplied 
to them ought to be regulated by an 
inflexible standard. That such had been 
the state of things, at all events in the 
past, had been admitted by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
himself, because he had, in the kind- 
ness of his heart, been endeavouring to 
provide a remedy for it in some degree. 
But experience showed that cases were 
still again and again recurring, in which 
both men and women received their first 
mittimus to the grave within the walls of 
a prison. He would, therefore, appeal 
to the intelligence of the public and the 
compassion and good feeling of Mem- 
bers of that House not to rely too much 
upon the officialism which framed rules 
adapted only to the case of a person of 
average health and strength, and which 
made no allowance fur the weak and the 
unhealthy. A man who was sentenced 
to undergo imprisonment for seven days 
and under got for breakfast daily only 
8 oz. of bread. That was all—just half, 
he believed, of a4 1b. loaf—[.A laugh]— 
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he meant to say half of a 1 1b. loaf, and 
he could not help thinking that hon. 
Members would scarcely be so ready to 
laugh if they were confined to that 
quantity of food for their morning meal. 
Then came dinner—and it was a mockery 
to call it dinner—consisting, as it did, 
of only a pint and a-half of ‘stirabout,” 
containing 3 oz. of Indian meal and 3 oz. 
of oatmeal. For supper the allowance 
was 8oz. of bread; and that was the 
scale of diet laid down for men and 
women, and boys of 16 years of age, 
with and without hardlabour. The diet 
was the same, no matter what amount of 
labour a man had to go through; and 
that reminded him of another point on 
which he wished to say a few words. 
This poor man, who was in an advanced 
stage of consumption, was set to pick 
3lbs. of oakum, although it was, he be- 
lieved, a pretty stiff dose for a sound man 
of that age to pick 14]bs. ata time. At 
all events, he had had the punishment 
inflicted upon him five or six times, 
and he was reduced to a state of great 
exhaustion, as anyone might perceive 
whose faculty of perception had not been 
blunted by the routine of officialism. 
He was not, however, disposed to make 
an attack on the prison authorities, 
while he must implore of the Committee 
to divest their minds of the notion that 
everything went on right in our gaols. 
The notion was a mistaken one; and to 
be constantly on the watch on those 
matters ought to be the motto of the 
House of Commons. He had referred 
to the dietary fixed for prisoners who 
had to undergo sentences of seven days’ 
imprisonment and under; but when the 
period of imprisonment extended to one 
month the scale of food supplied was, 
daily, 60z. of bread and 1 pint of gruel 
for breakfast; for dinner on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, bread 6 0z., suet pud- 
ding 60z.; on Mondays and Fridays, 
bread 6 oz., potatoes 8 0z.; and on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 6 oz. of 
bread andhalf-a-pintofsoup. Thesupper 
consisted daily of 60z. of bread and 1 
pint of gruel. He must say that the way 
in which the system was worked appeared 
to him to approach very much to the na- 
ture of torture, and he must congratulate 
the Secretary of Stateffor the Home De- 
partment on having made alterations 
which would serve to make it a little 
more bearable. The time of the Com- 
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thought, be said to have been wasted in 
discussing the subject, and drawing the 
attention to it not only of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but of the public. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not permit some of the observa- 
tions which had just been made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) to pass unchallenged. 
He could not help feeling indignant, 
when he heard it publicly stated in that 
House that all prisoners were treated 
alike, and that one inflexible rule was ap- 
plied to every case without the slightest 
discrimination. He was anxious that 
such a statement should not remain un- 
contradicted for a single moment. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had re- 
ferred to the system of treatment as 
subject to medical inspection. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would read an extract from the rules 
which had been laid down— 


“The Secretary of State wishes especially to 
draw the attention of the Prison Commissioners 
and the medical Inspector to certain points con- 
nected with prison management, on which he 
entertains a very strong opinion. While, upon 
the one hand, he deems it, of course, essential 
that prison punishment should be uniform and 
certain, and that no imposition should be per- 
mitted to be practised by those who are in cus- 
tody, yet itseems to be, on the other hand, equally 
clear that prison punishments and imprisonment 
bear unequally on particular persons. Many per- 
sons are continually coming into our gaols whose 
entire nervous system has been prostrated by 
the evil life which they have led, and are, there- 
fore, more apt to suffer from their incarceration, 
and more ready to sink gradually under some 
form of disease or another. Some, again, who 
have been convicts for the first time, are more 
likely to feel their situation and to sink under 
the hardships of a prison from a feeling of 
shame and degradation. The Secretary of State 
is very anxious that all such cases should be 
watched at their various stages, so that the 
necessity of hospital treatment might, as far as 
possible, be prevented. As it has been said that 
it is better that 99 guilty persons should escape 
conviction rather than that one innocent person 
should be unjustly condemned to suffer, so it is 
better that almost any number of prisoners 
should be treated better than they deserve 
rather than that any one of them should die 
through harsh treatment.” 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: What 
is the date of those instructions? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: They are 


contained in a letter which I gave to 


‘the medical Inspector when I appointed 


him, after Nolan’s case; but I am not 
speaking for myself, but for the body of 
Visiting Justices who were animated by 
the same feelings. I will only add that 


Mr, Hopwood 
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all these stories of cruelty are absolutely 
untrue. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL was quite 
sure that every hon. Member would be 
prepared to agree with the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) that 
it was extremely hard that a man who 
had been sentenced to imprisonment 
should have his death hastened by the 
treatment to which he was subjected 
while in goal. But, having had a great 
deal to do with prisons, and having had 
occasion to study the subject carefully, 
he must say that he was very strongly 
of opinion that, if imprisonment was to 
be of any use as a deterrent from crime, 
such an amount of severity must be 
exercised as to make it disagreeable to a 
prisoner. That being so, some hon. 
Members, he thought, went too far 
when they argued, as he had heard 
them argue in that House, as if the 
treatment should be such as to make 
the position of a prisoner comfortable. 
He admitted that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) was justified in contending 
that the Committee must not assume 
that whatever was done by the officials 
was, as a matter of course, right; but, 
on the other hand, he was disposed to 
think that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was much too apt to arrive at the 
conclusion that everything which was 
done by officials was wrong. ‘The case 
of Nolan was, no doubt, a very unhappy 
and unfortunate case, and the circum- 
stances connected with it demanded care- 
ful inquiry. But, seeing that the Go- 
vernment had instituted such an in- 
quiry; when men, impartial and compe- 
tent, had acquitted the officials of 
Clerkenwell Prison of serious blame in 
the matter; and when the Secretary of 
State, as the result of the investigation, 
issued a warning to the officials of 
gaols, so as to prevent the risk of such 
things in the treatment of prisoners in 
future, the Committee would, in his 
opinion, scarcely be justified: in any 
longer delaying the passing of the Vote, 
because of the particular case in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had spoken with respect to officials in a 
manner which was, no doubt, becoming 
in him as a former Governor of Bengal. 
But the hon. Gentleman was not in the 
House when he had referred to the case 
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of John Nolan, and he, for one, entirely 
objected to the doctrine that the repre- 
sentations made by officials were to be 
accepted as correct without due inquiry. 
He had risen, principally, however, for 
the purpose of pointing out to the Com- 
mittee that he had made no attack on 
the Government, or on the prison officials. 
It was the system of which he com- 
plained, and to which he desired to direct 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Under the rules which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made, such 
a case as that of Nolan’s might, he con- 
tended, over and over again occur. The 
right hon. Gentleman was very indig- 
nant because he had said that starvation 
was part of our prison discipline. But 
what else, he would ask, did confining a 
man to such a diet as a few ounces of 
bread and a certain quantity of water a- 
day mean? For his own part, he could 
call such a system nothing else but 
starvation. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to read long ex- 
tracts; but he had shown the Committee 
what had happened, and what might 
occur again, under the very rules with 
which the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be so well satisfied. A man, such as 
Nolan, might be subjected to a diet of 
bread and water for 13 days out of 50. 
That he maintained was not right, and 
completely justified him in saying that 
starvation was still a part of our prison 
system. That the rignt hon. Gentleman 
had no fault to find with the officials of 
a particular prison in connection with a 
particular case was no answer to the 
charge which he brought against the 
system. He objected to a man’s being 
starved at all; and he would urge upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the propriety 
of issuing orders that no prisoner should 
be put upon a diet of bread and water 
for longer than one day in seven. The 
right hon. Gentleman had read a para- 
graph from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and, as every hon. Member was 
aware, it was very difficult to follow 
accurately the precise statements con- 
tained in a paragraph when read in that 
way. But the Commissioners referred 
to the history of a man who, having 
been subjected to a bread and water diet 
for six days, lost 6 lbs. in weight, and 
the Commissioners found that he died, 
but not as the result of starving him. In 
the next paragraph they showed that 
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with better food and a greater quantity 
of it he had, though subjected to hard 
labour, in a few days recovered 5 lbs. 
of the 6lbs. he had lost. The right 
hon. Gentleman had issued a Circular 
which did him great honour; but it had 
only been issued within the last six 
weeks or two months, and why had it 
been issued? Because the right hon. 
Gentleman knew perfectly well that the 
statements which had been made by him- 
self and other hon. Members had pro- 
duced a strong feeling of excitement in 
the country, and that there was too much 
truth in them to admit of their being 
passed over in silence. He hoped that 
now the state of things would be better. 
Prisoners, he contended, ought to be 
allowed to have a chance of recovering 
if they got an attack of illness, such as 
inflammation of the lungs. Our prison 
system, as it had hitherto been carried 
out, was indefensible. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew that it was so, and he 
hoped, therefore, that he would charge 
the prison officials to be more careful 
in future. He could have dwelt on 
other points connected with the subject 
at greater length; but he should confine 
himself for the present to urging upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the necessity 
of making some alteration in the sys- 
tem, so far as putting prisoners on a 
diet of bread and water was concerned. 

Mr. HIBBERT hoped that, although 
the Committee had been engaged in dis- 
cussing the Vote for nearly five hours, 
they would permit him to make a few 
observations upon it before it was passed. 
The points to which he wished especially 
to direct his remarks was the powers to 
be given to the Visiting Justices. A 
short time ago, a conference of Visitors of 
gaols was held in London, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, they arrived almost 
unanimously at the conclusion that the 
powers which they possessed might with 
advantage be increased. His right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Departmentseemed inclined to con- 
sider the representations which had been 
made to him on the subject favourably. 
As things now stood, the Visitors had no 
power beyond that of being able to pro- 
tect prisoners from injury, or of report- 
ing the misconduct of warders, or any - 
other matter connected with the gaols 
to which, in their opinion, the attention 
of the Secretary of State ought to be — 
drawn. He would suggest that their 
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powers might be increased without in- 
terfering with their position as Visitors 
under the existing law. At present, for 
instance, all prison contracts were, he 
believed, made in London by the Com- 
missioners. Now, great assistance might, 
he thought, be obtained from the Visiting 
Committee, if they were asked to give 
their opinion upon those contracts, each 
for the gaol with which it was connected. 
He did not mean to contend that they 
ought to have the power of deciding 
what contracts should be accepted; but 
he could not help thinking that, on 
questions relating to the supply of food 
and clothing, their experience might be 
turned to account with great advantage 
to the public. Contracts might be sent 
down to them for their consideration, or 
they might be asked to enter into con- 
tracts, with the provision that those con- 
tracts should be sent up to the Central 
Office in London for confirmation. A 
change of that kind would, he believed, 
tend to promote economy. He would 
also suggest that the £6,000, which were 
given in the shape of gratuities to pri- 
soners, should be left to be divided by 
the Visitors, instead of by the Commis- 
sioners in London, as was now the 
case. On that point, the assistance of the 
Visitors might have been sought with 
the greatest advantage. Formerly, the 
Visitors had control of the prison labour; 
but now the materials were bought in 
London, the whole of the arrangements 
were carried on by the Central Office in 
London, and the Visitors had really no- 
thing at all to do with the whole matter. 
They might give help there, also. Lastly, 
he believed his right hon. Friend did in 
his original Bill intend that the Visitors 
should have some power in the ap- 
pointment of prison warders. He thought 
the Visitors were likely to know far 
better than the central officials the cha- 
racter of the people of the district in 
which the prison was situated; and, 
therefore, hethought the Estimates might 
easily be altered so as to give the Visit- 
ing Committee the power of obtaining 
warders, and of sending up recommen- 
dations for certain appointments to Lon- 
don, to be confirmed there. He did not 
see, indeed, why they should not have 


- the full power given them to make these 


appointments, under conditions to be 
laid down by the Home Secretary. Un- 
less some change were made, he was 
sure the Home Secretary would find 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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the gentlemen composing the Visiting 
Committees dropping off, and that 
they would not long consent to act as 
mere dummies. Then, as to prison 
labour, nothing was said in the Vote of 
the purchase of materials, and all the 
information given was that the receipts 
were expected to reach £60,000. They 
ought to have some statement of the 
amount expended in materials, and they 
ought also to know the actual amount 
received and expended last year. He 
hoped, also, that his right hon. Friend, 
in coming years, would have this Vote 
greatly amplified. The information as 
to the number of officials in each class 
was very meagre, and the Vote ought 
also to be brought forward in the usual 
form for England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
At present, it was impossible to ascertain 
what the system in each country cost, 
because the Irish prisons were mixed 
up with the convict system, and the 
Scotch with the General Prison at Perth. 
Asfaras hecouldmake out, every prisoner 
in England cost about £22, in Scotland 
£28, and in Ireland £30; but it was im- 
possible to make any accurate estimate 
of the amount. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
estimate as to the amount to be earned 
by prison labour was prepared in De- 
cember and January, when it was im- 
possible to give the exact figures; but 
these were now in preparation, and 
would appear in the Report of the 
Prison Commissioners. He would en- 
deavour before another year, also, to 
communicate with the Irish and Scotch 
Departments, and see if some common 
form of keeping the accounts could not 
be adopted. This year it was not pos- 
sible to do it. As to the expenses, as 
that depended upon the number of per- 
sons in a gaol, and the distance they 
were apart, he was afraid that the ex- 
penses would always be exactly the 
same. The cost of the raw material was 
not given, because they had followed 
the practice in all the convict .establish- 
ments, which was to give the figures in 
the present way. Then, as to the Visit- 
ing Committee. Of course, as the prisons 
had been transferred from the local 
authorities to the Secretary of State, the 
authority must be transferred also; but 
there was the greatest desire on his 
part, and on the part of the Prison 
Commissioners, to retain the services of 
the Visiting Committee. For his part, 
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he could not conceive a more honourable 
duty than that which they would per- 
form, of stepping in between the prison 
officials and the prisoners, on the part 
of the public, to see that no injustice 
was done. .As regarded the question of 
contracts, if his hon. Friend could show 
any point in which the Government 
were wrong it should be rectified; but 
it must be remembered that all articles 
could be bought much cheaper on a 
large scale than ona smallone. Atthe 
same time, he might add, that in this 
respect, as in all others, the hints of the 
Visitors had been considered most care- 
fully. In regard to clothing, he hoped 
before another year that they would be 
able to make every single article they 
would require in the prisons for them- 
selves. As to gratuities, that was the only 
means the Commissioners had at their 
disposal of inducing prisoners to behave 
well; but he quite agreed that the 
money earned should be given in such 
a way that when the prisoner came out 
he could not go off at once and spend it 
in drink. He was quite aware that they 
had not yet got a perfect plan; but, 
after going over the whole matter very 
- carefully, the Treasury consented to give 
a Supplementary Vote, in order that he 
might assist, as far as he could, the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society. The 
Government would give them a certain 
sum, but would have nothing to do with 
the distribution of the money. That 
would be left entirely to the Society, 
aided, he hoped, by the Visiting Com- 
mittee. The officials of the prisons 
would be entirely at their service in 
making reports on particular prisoners, 
&e.; and all that the Government re- 
quired would be that, at least, an equal 
sum to that granted by it should be 
raised by local subscriptions, and that 
the Society should be able, if called 
upon, to show that the money had been 
properly expended. As to the appoint- 
meut of warders, he offered not to give 
the Visiting Committee the appointment 
of these men, but to allow them to 
nominate men for the prison service, 
not, of course, for particular and indi- 
vidual prisons. It must be remembered 
that the prison service was now a whole, 
and the result of that was to give a 
warder much greater chances of promo- 
tion than if he were stationed in one 
prison, and had there to wait his turn 
for promotion. He thought he had now 
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dealt with all the points raised by his 
right hon. Friend. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was very glad 
to hear that the right hon. Gentleman 
attached so much importance to the 
office of the Visiting Committee. It 
must be remembered that the position 
of these gentlemen was very much 
changed. Formerly, the Visiting Com- 
mittee was, practically, the governing 
body of the prison, and they were per- 
sons of weight and authority. Now they 
had no authority over the prison officials 
whatever, and the officials knew it. 
Further, the officials had the ear of the 
Prison Commissioners, and, through 
them, of the Home Secretary, while the 
Visiting Committee knew they had not 
the same ready means of access to the 
right hon. Gentleman. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, the Visiting Justices felt that 
instead of being persons with authority 
they were now looked upon as prying 
busy-bodies, and in any conflict between 
theim and the officials or the Commis- 
sioners they would probably go to the 
wall. It all depended upon the light 
in which the Home Secretary regarded 
the Visiting Justices. If they found their 
reports readily listened to, their sugges- 
tions carried out, themselves treated 
as representatives of the public, and 
the Home Secretary ready to avail him- 
self of their services as a check upon the 
prison officials, then, he had no doubt, 
gentlemen would be found willing and 
ready, as heretofore, to discharge the 
duty of Visiting Justices. Unless, 
however, the greatest care was taken 
by the Home Secretary to make the 
position of the Visiting Justices one, if 
not of direct authority, at any rate, one 
of indirect weight and importance, he 
would find a difficulty in discovering 
gentlemen to take the post. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
there was one great safeguard given to 
the Visiting Justices. They had the 
absolute power, if they thought it neces- 
sary, or if they were not treated pro- 
perly, of suspending the Governor of 
the gaol, which was a very great power 
to give any body of persons. He might 
add, that he had received a great 
many communications and representa- 
tions from various gentlemen on Visiting 
Committees, and they had invariably 
ended by tendering him their warmest 
thanks for the way in which their sugges- 
tions had been received and considered, 
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That was what he hoped and wished 
always to be the case. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER was very 
glad that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) had 
brought forward this question about 
contracts, because the question was very 
closely allied to a subject which occupied 
the attention of the Committee at an 
earlier period of the evening. The con- 
tracts for the supply of food were most 
important branches of the prison ar- 
rangements, for some of the complaints 
against the present system were founded 
on the allegation that collusion existed 
between those who supplied the food to 
the prison and those who had to distri- 
bute it. So far from Nolan’s case having 
been exaggerated, his experience of 
prisons led him to believe that it was 
not an exceptional case by any means. 
He well remembered when it was once 
his duty to visit an English prison how 
the Governor attempted to capture him, 
in a metaphorical sense, at the outset. 
He was marched to the kitchen—there 
the Governor pointed to some dishes, and 
stated that each of them contained a 
prisoner’s food for the day. To that he 
replied that the dishes threw no light on 
the subject he had come to investigate. 
He knew what the supply of food should 
be; the question with him was whether 
the prisoner got it. ‘‘Oh!” replied the 
Governor, ‘‘ here is the chief warder, 
whose business it is to see that each 
prisoner gets his proper amount of food.” 
He suggested, in reply to that, that the 
best test of the system was a rigid in- 
spection of the cells without any notice, 
and he suggested that he should be al- 
lowed to go at once into the cells where 

the prisoners were eating. The sugges- 
tion took the Governor rather by sur- 
prise; buthe could nothelp himself, anda 
visit was paid to the cells. In the first 
one visited it was evident that the man 
had a much smaller supply of food than 
he had seen in the kitchen. On asking 
the reason, the chief warder replied that 
that particular prisoner belonged to a 
light-labour party. If a man complained 
of being sick, in fact, he was put on a 
light-labour party, and his food was re- 
duced. What was the chance of the 
man getting better under such circum- 
stances? The lessened work was set 
against the lessened food, and the man 
was left with the same chance of getting 
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tean system of management there was 
no remedy, except independent inspec- 
tion. He was, therefore, very glad to 
hear the assurance just given by the 
Home Secretary to the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) with reference to 
the Visiting Justices. He was not by any 
means satisfied with the way in which 
the Visiting Justices did their work under 
the old system; but they were, at all 
events, the only independent body of 
Inspectors and Overseers cognizant of 
what was going on. He should, there- 
fore, be very sorry that their powers 
should be weakened or destroyed. The 
Home Secretary had read a rule which 
he had ordered to be circulated, which 
there could be no doubt was a very good 
rule. But, in connection therewith, he 
wished to mention the case of certain 
men whose previous life affected neither 
their physical nor theirmoral condition— 
hemeantthe Irish political prisoners, who 
were admitted by the Judges who tried 
them to be men of high moral character. 
These men, after being in prison, found 
themselves, after a few months or years, 
entirely broken down in their constitu- 
tion. They had aright to punishaman ~ 
within certain limits; but they had no 
right whatever tosubstractin the slightest 
degree from the fee simple of his con- 
stitution. The State had noright to rob 
any man of the fee simple of his con- 
stitution; it was a great mistake to say 
that their prison system was now per- 
fect. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had said that he had issued instruc- 








well as before. Against this Procrus- 
Mr. Assheton Cross 


tions calculated in every way to protect 
the health of the prisoners; but still 
there was a feeling that all was not as 
it should be. They objected to the right 
hon. Gentleman allowing himself to be 
influenced by those who were interested 
in the conduct of the prisons. It must 
strike everyone as being odd that, in the 
case of Nolan, all the officials came for- 
ward and said that although there was 
not a case against anyone, yet they must 
acknowledge that something very wrong 
had been done. This was a very im- 
portant subject—it was a question of 
detail of the whole treatment of these 
prisoners, and he thought that they ought 
to be satisfied with the discussion that 
they had had that night and resume the 
consideration of the Vote the next day, 
or after the Whitsuntide Recess. He 
must protest against passing that Vote 
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before they had had further discussion ; 
and, therefore, he begged to move to 
report Progress. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Hr. 0’ Connor Power.) 


Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
really hoped that the hon. Member was 
not in earnest in making his Motion. 
They had now had what everyone must 
admit to be a most unprecedented dis- 
cussion, lasting nearly six hours, on a 
single Vote of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. Although he quite admitted the 
importance of the Vote, and the extreme 
importance of the subject that had been 
brought under consideration, he did 
hope that the Committee, having con- 
sidered the matter at length, would now 
pass the Vote. He appealed to the hon. 
Member to be satisfied with the ample- 
ness of the discussion, and to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. RYLANDS observed, that this 
Vote had been very carefully and fully 
discussed, and he thought that next year 
they would be able to discuss the sub- 
ject still more fully and carefully. He 
thought, also, that the exhaustive dis- 
cussion that they had had would supply 
some very valuable hints to the Home 
Secretary in dealing with these questions; 
and, under the circumstances, he trusted 
that the hon. Member for Mayo would 
allow the Vote to pass, on the under- 
standing that Progress would be imme- 
diately reported afterwards. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked, thathe had 
studied the case of Nolan very carefully, 
and but for having lost his voice would 
like to make some further observations 
with regard to it. Did he understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
there would be a Supplemental Estimate 
introduced for the Prisons that Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
it would be necessary to introduce a 
Supplemental Estimate for some pur- 
poses. As they had to provide compen- 
sation to some local gaols, it would be 
necessary to force the matter on in order 
to provide the requisite funds. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that in that 
case, as there would be an opportunity 
for raising further discussion on a very 
important point—namely, the repeated 
infliction of the punishment of solitary 
coufinement by gaolers, when the Sup- 
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plementary Estimates came on, he 
should, therefore, recommend his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that, 
under the circumstances, he would beg 
leave to withdraw his Motion. He 
would, however, first ask the Chairman 
of Waysand Means, whether they would 
be in Order in raising the point suggested 
upon the Supplemental Estimates ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that, not hav- 
ing the Supplemental Estimates before 
him, he could not inform the hon. Mem- 
ber what questions could be raised upon 
them. 


Motion by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘¢That a furthersum, not exceeding £1,101,400, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year endin on the 3lst day of March 1880, 
viz. :— 

CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works anp Bvitp- 
INGS. 
Ireland :~- F 
Public Buildings 12,000 


Crass II.—Sanaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Pusitic DEPARTMENTS. 
Ireland :— & 


Chief Secretary’s Office, &e. -. 2,600 
Charitable Donations and Bequest 

Office : on ‘ 150 
Local Government Board 10,500 
Public Works Office . ‘ 2,500 
Record Office aa oa oe 


600 


Cuiass III.—Law anv Justice. 


England :— £& 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 


Great Britain .. i. -. 65,000 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 2,300 
Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate and Criminal Proceed- 
ings .. si ot -- 6,600 
Courts of Law and Justice .. 5,100 
Register House Departments 3,000 
Prisons, Scotland aw 7,000 
Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions 7,000 
Chancery Division, High Court of Jus- 
tice nag re .. 8,300 
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£ | Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- £ 

Queen’s Bench, &c. Divisions, ditto .. 2,300 lowances, Great Britain .. 800 

Land Judges’ Offices, ditto .. 1,000 | Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al. 

Probate, &c. Registries, ditto 1,000 lowances, Ireland 400 

Court of Bankruptcy 900 

Admiralty Court Registry 150 

Registry of Deeds .. 1,600 | Crass VII.—Miscettaneovs, SPEcrat, 

Registry of Judgments 200 

County “Court Officers, &e. . 6,400 AND TEMPORARY OBJECTS. 

Dublin Metropolitan Police (including £ 
Police Courts) .. «+ 12,000 | Temporary Commissions 4,000 

Constabulary . on .. 92,000 | Miscellaneous Expenses 600 

Prisons, Ireland. .. 12,000 4 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools .. 20,000 Total for Civil Services .. £944,400 

Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum . 500 —_——— 





Cuiass 1V.—Epvucation, ScrencE, AND 


Art. 
England :—- £ 
Public Education .. - 820,000 
Science and Art Department 28,400 
British Museum . 10,000 
National Gallery 1,500 
National Portrait Gallery 200 
Learned Societies, &c. 2,000 
London University 900 


Deep Sea eplering Expedition (Re- 
a 300 


port) 
Scotland :— 
Public Education .. Ss .. 70,000 
Universities, &c. .. om <a - - 
National Gallery .. 200 


Ireland :— 


Public Education .. .. 80,000 
Endowed Schools Commissioners a - - 
National Gallery s a 200 
Queen’s University ‘is - - - 
Queen’s Colleges - - 
Royal Irish Academy 150 


Crass V.-—Cotonrat, ConsvLAR, AND 


OTHER Foreicn SERVICES. 


£ 
Diplomatic Services 17,000 
Consular Services .. 22,000 
Colonies, Grants in Aid .. 4,000 
Orange River Territory and St. Helena 200 
Suez Canal (British Directors) 150 
Suppression of the Slave Trade 600 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. 1,200 


Cyprus, Military Pioneer Force oe - - 


Crass VI.—SvurreraNNUATION AND RE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER Pur- 
POSES. 


Superannuation and Retired Allow- & 
ances .. 76,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &e. 2,500 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad . : 2,600 
Pauper Lunatics, England =e ys - - 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland .. 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 
Savings Banks and ewnenaed Societies 
Deficiency, igs - - 


20,000 
3,000 















"REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 





£ 

Customs .. 3 ie oe - - 
Inland Revenue -- 

Post Office - 
Post Office Packet Servi iee 64, 000 
Post Office Telegraphs 93,000 
Total for Revenue Departments £157,000 
Grand Total £1,101,400” 


Mr. O°CONNOR POWER said, that 
he had understood the Secretary to the 
Treasury to accede to the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), thatif they allowed Vote 16 to 
be passed he would immediately consent 
toreport Progress. It was askingrather 
too much to expect them to vote away 
a million of money in a breath. He 
begged leave to move that the Chairman 
do leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(J/r. O’ Connor Power.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought that the course he had taken 
had been assented to by hon. Members 
generally. It was arranged that they 
should be allowed to take a Vote on Ac- 
count, in order to meet certain demands 
which it was absolutely necessary to 
satisfy before they separated for the 
Holidays. He pointed out that their 
only opportunity to get this Vote on Ac- 
count was that evening, although he ad- 
mitted that it was an unusual course to 
take a Vote on Account on the same 
night as the Civil Service Estimates. 
Had he not taken the Vote that evening, 
he should have had to prolong the Sit- 
ting till Thursday—thus shortening the 
Holiday. With that difficulty before 
him, he ventured on that occasion to take 














the unusual course of asking for a Vote 
on Account of the Civil Service that day 
before they separated. He had agreed 
to leave out of the Vote an Item which 
was objected to by several hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite— 
namely, the University Vote for Scot- 
land. That had been struck out of the 
sum demanded, and was not, therefore, 
included in the Vote just put from the 
Chair. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER begged 
leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


EAST INDIA [LOAN]. 
Resolution [May 23] reported. 
Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 


the House was very much taken by sur- 
prise in having this matter brought on 
at that period, as no notice whatever of 
the proposal to take it had been given. 
The Bill was not in the Paper that morn- 
ing—no one knew what it meant. He 
had not the slightest idea that the House 
was to be committed to a loan of these 
£2,000,000, which he understood it 
was the proposal of this Bill to lend to 
India. 

Tae CHANCELLORor truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the loan which they 
had heard mentioned was a loan of 
£2,000,000 by this country toIndia. He 
understood that it was the desire of the 
House to have the discussion upon this 
Bill taken in connection with the gene- 
ral question of Indian finance. ‘There 
would be an opportunity at a later stage 
of the Bill of making any explanation 
with regard to it, and he hoped that the 
House would now consent to take the 
Report of the Committee upon it. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxes, 
Mr. Epwarp Sranuopr, and Mr. CHancELLor 
of the Excnrquer. 

Bill presented, and read thefirst time. [Bill 197.] 
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Amendment Bill. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Br1r 33.] 
(Mr. Alexander Brown, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. 
Ryder.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 7th April.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Powers of local authority 
for supply of water). 


Mr. A. H. BROWN moved, in page 
8, at end to add— 


“Nothing in this section shall empower a 
local authority to obtain or supply water within 
the limits of a Water Company or of any local 
authority or person empowered by Act of Par- 
liament, or any Provisional Order confirmed by 
Parliament to supply water, without the consent 
of such Water Company or local authority or 
person.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN moved, in page 
5, after Clause 4, to insert the following 
Clauses :— 


(Supply of water by Water Company under gua- 
rantee of local authority.) 

‘‘ Where the district or any portion of the dis- 
trict of a local authority is situate within the 
limits of supply of any Water Company em- 
powered by Act of Parliament or any Order 
confirmed by Parliament to supply water, and 
the Company are under an obligation to supply 
water therein on the terms prescribed by section 
thirty-five of ‘The Waterworks Clauses Act, 
1847,’ and it appears to the local authority that 
the district or portion as the case may be ought 
to be supplied with water, and the Company as 
to any part of that district or portion have not 
obtained from the owners or occupiers of houses 
in that part, an agreement to the effect speci- 
fied in that section, the following provisions shall 
have effect :— 

“1. The local authority may, if they think 
fit, undertake in respect of that part to 
make good to the Company for 
successive years the amount, if any, by 
which the annual water rents from time 
to time received by the Company from 
that part fall short of a sum equal to ten 
per centum per annum on the cost of 
providing and laying down such pipes, 
and constructing such service reservoir, 
if any, as may be necessary for bringing 
water to and supplying that part ; 

‘*2. ‘The Company shall, within three 
months after the giving of such under- 
taking, provide and lay down such pipes 
and construct such reservoir, if any, and 
provide in manner required by ‘The 
‘Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847,’ such a 
supply of pure and wholesome water as 
may be necessary for the domestic use of 
all the inhabitants of that part ; 
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“3, If the Company fail within those three 


months to provide and lay down such 
pipes, or to construct such reservoir, if 


| EAST INDIA LOAN [CONSOLIDATED FUND]. 
| Considered in Committee. 


any, or to provide such supply of water ; 

as anil, the part in respect of which | (In the Committee.) 

the undertaking is given by the authority | Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 

shall be excluded from the limits of sup- | Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 

ply of the Water Company ; | issue, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
“4. Any undertaking given by a local} United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

authority under this section shall be | the sum of two million pounds sterling, during 





binding on the authority and their suc- 
cessors, and any expenses or payments 
incurred or made by a local authority 
under this section shall be deemed to be 
expenses incurred by them in ti:e execn- 
tion of the provisions of ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ and shall be provided 
for accordingly ; 

“¢§. This section shall apply to any local 
authority or person empowered to supply 
water within the district of another local 
authority or person as if the first-men- 
tioned authority were a Water Com- 


pany.” 

He hoped that the House would allow 
these clauses to be inserted then, in 
order that they should be re-printed in 
the Bill. There would be plenty of time 
for the consideration of the matter at a 
later stage, when the Amendments 
would be incorporated into the print of 
the Bill. He was most anxious to do 
nothing which would injure the rights 
of Water Companies ; but it would be a 
great convenience that the Bill as a 
whole should be re-printed, including 
these clauses. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND moved to 
report Progress. The negotiations 
which the hon. Member had had with 
reference to these matters had signally 
failed, and he objected to these clauses 
being inserted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”’—{ Sir Henry 
Holland.) 


Mrz.A.H.BROWN said, that, ofcourse, 
if anyone objected to the insertion of the 
clause, he could not insist. He might, 
however, point out, that as the Public 
Health Act did not apply to the Metro- 
polis, so this clause did not apply at all 
to the Metropolis. Still, as there was 
an objection to the Bill being re-printed 
in the amended form, he would agree 
to report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday 12th June. 


Mr. A. H. Brown 


the year ending on the 31st day of March 1880, 
by way of Loan, to the Secretary of State in 
Council of India. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the ciock. 


MOTIONS. 


— 0 


CONVEYANCING AND LAND TRANSFER 
(SCOTLAND) AcT (1874) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Yreaman, Bill to amend 
| ‘The Conveyancing and Land Transfer (Scot- 
| land) Act, 1874,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Yeaman, Mr. Baxter, and Dr. Cameron. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 198. ] 





} 





} 
| 


| LORD CLERK REGISTER (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
| On Motion of The Lorn Apvocartz, Bill to 
| make provision in regard to the office of Lord 
| Clerk Register of Scotland; and for other pur- 
| poses, ordered to be brought in by The Lorp 
| ApvocaTe and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 196.] 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Lowruer, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Grand Juries and 
Presentment Sessions in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Lowrner and Mr. 
ATTorNEY GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 199.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
‘ after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 27th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Pvuniic Biurts—First Reading— 
Costs Taxation (House of Commons) * (99) : 
Gas and Water Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion * (101) ; Local Government Provisional 
Order (Artisans and Labourers Dwellings) * 
(102) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Abergavenny Union, &c.)* (103); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Aysgarth 
Union, &c.) * (104). f 
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Second Reading—Parliamentary Burghs (Scot- 
land) * (90); Prosecution of Offences (74). 
Committee — Disqualification by Medical Relief 

6 


Committee—Report—Statute Law Revision (Ire- 
land) * (80). 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 3) [42 
Vict. c. 14]; Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1867, Amendment [42 Viet. c. 15]. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That the time for the Second Read- 
ing of any Private Bill brought from the House 
of Commons, limited by the Order of the 4th 
day of March last to the 10th day of June next, 
be extended to the 17th day of June next. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93. be suspended ; and that the time for deposit- 
ing petitions praying to be heard against 
Private and Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills, which would otherwise expire during the 
adjournment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 


SOUTH AFRICA—NATAL AND THE 
TRANSVAAL—APPOINTMENT OF SIR 
GARNET WOLSELEY AS HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER. 

QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I wish to put certain Questions 
to my noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, of which I have 
given him private Notice. I do not 
quite understand, from the explanations 
given last night by the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, or from 
the statement reported as having been 
given by the Secretary of State in 
‘‘another place,” what is the precise 
position of Sir Garnet Wolseley towards 
the Lieutenant Governor of Natal and 
the Administrator of Affairs in the 
Transvaal. I would, therefore, ask my 
noble Friend, in the first place, Whe- 
ther Sir Henry Bulwer and Colonel 
Lanyon have been recalled or super- 
seded, or whether they still retain their 
positions in South Africa? I wish, in 
the second place, to know, Whether the 
Colony of Natal and the Province of the 
Transvaal will be administered as a 
single Colony or State, and, if so, what 
place will be the seat of government? 
Thirdly, I wish to ask my noble Friend 
—though this is a matter of less im- 
portance, but still one which it is desir- 
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able to call attention to—Whether the 
letters patent in the commission, which 
define the functions, powers, and juris- 
diction of Sir Bartle Frere have been 
cancelled, or rather revoked, by Her 
Majesty’s Government, in order to be 
issued in an amended form ? Your Lord- 
ships will not forget that Sir Bartle 
Frere has hitherto held office, not only 
as Governor of the Cape, but has 
exercised jurisdiction over the Provinces 
of Natal and the Transvaal, and has 
exercised power as High Commissioner 
over the Native tribes in these par- 
ticular districts. My Lords, I have no 
desire to raise any discussion on the 
subject; but, at the same time, I think 
it right to address myself to one point 
which appears to me to be of great im- 
portance. I have not a word to say 
against the appointment of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. I have the highest opinion 
of him, both as a military man and a 
civil administrator ; but I am extremely 
desirous that at this conjuncture Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, while looking at the 
military aspect of affairs as a first con- 
sideration, should not close their eyes to 
what is almost of equal importance— 
namely, the civil government of those 
Provinces. IfSir Garnet Wolseleyiscalled 
on to discharge military duties, as senior 
commanding officer, and take an active 
part in the campaign, it would be clearly 
impossible for him to give his attention to 
civil affairs. On the other hand, I think 
it would be very undesirable at this 
moment, if it could be avoided, to spare 
from Natal the services of a Chief of the 
great experience, knowledge, and clear 
head of Sir Henry Bulwer, and I think 
it would be dangerous to leave the 
Transvaal to the administration of any 
mere local subordinate official, who 
might be without knowledge of the 
temper of the population or of the ante- 
cedents or requirements of the Province. 
I cannot, therefore, but hope that, while 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has been placed in 
the supreme command, Her Majesty’s 
Government will pay earnest attention 
to the necessity of securing the services 
on the spot of able and experienced 
officers in the Transvaal, and, if pos- 
sible, also in Natal. 

Eart CADOGAN : My Lords, in reply 
to the first Question of my noble Friend 
—namely, whether Sir Henry Bulwer 
and Colonel Lanyon have been recalled 
or superseded—I have to say that they 
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have been neither recalled nor super- 
seded, but are retained in their present 
positions as Lieutenant Governor of 
Natal and Administrator of the Trans- 
vaal, but under Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
who, by his commission, becomes Go- 
vernor of the two Provinces. 
this arrangement will carry out the 
views of my noble Friend. His second 
Question is, whether tiie Colony of Natal 
and the Province of the Transvaal will 
be administered as a single Colony? 
No; those two Colonies will remain in 
their present state. In reply to his 
third Question whether Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Commission has been cancelled 
for the purpose of being re-issued in an 
amended form—I have to say that Sir 
Bartle Frere’s commission has not been 
cancelled. It will be kept in full force, 
except in those districts over which by 
his commission Sir Garnet Wolseley 
would have jurisdiction. All this, and 
further information, will be found in 
the Papers which I laid on the Table 
yesterday, and which, I trust, will be in 
the hands of your Lordships within a 
day or two. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: May I 
ask the noble Earl, Whether the Papers 
to which he alludes will contain the 
Instructions to Sir Garnet Wolseley ? 

Eart CADOGAN: No; the Instruc- 
tions given to Sir Garnet Wolseley are 
not included in these Papers for a reason 
stated in ‘‘ another place’’ by the Secre- 
tary of State—namely, it was thought 
that if those Instructions were made 
public, either in this or in the other 
House of Parliament, they would be 
telegraphed to the Cape, and would 
reach the Cape before the officer who is 
to carry them out would have arrived at 
the Colony. 


WEST DONEGAL RAILWAY BILL. [u.t.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE 
(Cuarrman of Commitrezs) said, he 
thought it would be convenient if he ex- 
plained why he had adopted the course 
of referring this unopposed Bill to a 
Committee of the Whole House. Their 
Lordships would, no doubt, remember 


Earl Cadogan 


{LORDS} 


I think | 
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(that the Bill stood in a very peculiar 
situation for some time. It was an un- 
| opposed Bill, and as such had come 
| before the Committee over which he 
| presided, and had also been made the 
subject of a Resolution of their Lord- 
ships’ House with regard to the adop- 
‘tion of the narrow-gauge principle in 
Ireland. The Resolution which had been 
come to by the House was that they 
should have a Report from the Board of 
Trade on the subject of the Bill. There 
had, accordingly, been a Report made by 
the Board of Trade; but he was sorry 
to say that the Report of the Board of 
Trade appeared to him to be exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. The engineer of the com- 
pany had been examined, and, of course, 
gave strong evidence in favour of the 
Bill, and gave some reasons why the 
line should be constructed on the narrow 
gauge. But the Board of Trade had 
not inquired into some matters which 
appeared to him (the Earl of Redesdale) 
to be of very great importance in coming 
to the conclusion to sanction a railway 
on a less than thestandard gauge. For in- 
stance, the engineer said in his evidence 
that dangerous gradients ought to be 
avoided; but no questions were put to 
him as to where the gradients might not 
be modified. He considered this matter 
was an extremely important element in 
such an application. Then, again, it 
was an extremely important matter to 
inquire whether a company applying for 
power to construct a narrow-gauge line 
should not be compelled to take sufficient 
land to construct the line on the standard 
gauge, if it was afterwards found desir- 
able; but no such questions had been 
put to the engineer. Their Lordships 
must bear in mind that in Ireland a great 
deal of evil had arisen from the con- 
struction of very small railways ; but the 
evil had been greatly reduced by the 
amalgamation of the smaller lines into 
the larger ones. With regard to the 
present Bill, the existing railway of 12} 
miles was constructed on the broad 
gauge, and it was proposed to make 15 
miles, or thereabouts, on a different 
gauge. If that were sanctioned, it must 
necessarily interfere with any proposals 
of amalgamation with another line. All 
these matters were really very serious ; 
and it was also important to point out 
that this railway did not, as it had been 
stated, receive very general approval 
throughout the country. He had looked 
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at the Returns; and he found that out of 
the owners five assented, one dissented, 
five were neutral—and one of those, who 
was the most important, as the line went 
through a very large extent of his pro- 
perty, had since expressed to him his 
dissent—and nine gave no answer at all. 
Of the lessees, seven assented, eight 
dissented, one was neutral, and three 
sent no answer at all. Of the occu- 
piers, 28 assented, 27 dissented, 63 
were neutral, and 12 gave no answer 
at all. That was the state of feel- 
ing in the district through which the 
railway was to pass. As, however, the 
Report of the Board of Trade recom- 
mended that the line proposed should be 
made, he did not wish to offer any op- 
position to the Bill, especially after the 
Resolution of their Lordships to which 
he had referred; but he, nevertheless, 
still continued to think that such lines 
were not advisable. In this case, there 
had been no examination made on the 
spot by any officer of the Board of Trade; 
and, therefore, he had thought it his 
duty, in all the circumstances, to refer 
the Bill to a Committee of the Whole 
House. He desired to say a few words 
with regard to another Bill which came 
before him as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Unopposed Bills, and with regard 
to which he believed that the course he 
had adopted had been misunderstood. 
The Letterkenny Bill did not stand in 
the same position. That railway had 
been granted on the standard gauge, 
and it was proposed to be converted into 
a narrow gauge. There was no diffi- 
culty in constructing it on the standard 
gauge, for which almost all the land re- 
quired was already purchased, and as 
the promoters had got an Act last year 
for an extension of time, without asking 
for more capital or change of gauge, 
they must then have thought it would 
be remunerative if so constructed, and, 
therefore, he did not feel justified in 
passing the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was glad that his noble Friend (the 
Chairman of Committees) had taken the 
course of referring the Bill to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House ; because, as he 
understood his noble Friend’s view, if 
he had not done so, it must have shared 
the fate of the Letterkenny Railway 
Bill. His noble Friend had referred 
to the Letterkenny Railway Bill, and 
their Lordships would remember that 


{May 27, 
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on a former occasion his noble Friend 
had reported that, in his opinion, or, 
rather, that in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee over which his noble Friend 
presided, that Bill should not be pro- 
ceeded with. The House on that oc- 
casion arrived at the conclusion that it 
was desirable that the authority of his 
noble Friend as guardian of the Private 
Business should be maintained ; and he 
was bound to say, as his noble Friend 
still seemed to wish to convert their 
Lordships to his opinion, that he had 
heard nothing to convince him that his 
noble Friend’s decision was wrong. On 
the contrary, he believed the decision 
that had been arrived at was a right de- 
cision. The proposal which their Jord- 
ships determined was that narrow-gauge 
railways ought to be sanctioned where 
railways on the national gauge would 
either be impossibie in construction, or 
unremunerative. With regard to the 
Letterkenny Railway, his noble Friend 
said it was not impossible to construct 
it on the national gauge, because they 
had the land taken, and that there was 
no difficulty about the levels. That was 
quite true, and, therefore, that part of 
the case failed. But what about the 
other case? Would it have been remu- 
nerative? His noble Friend thought it 
would, because the Company had the 
power to raise an amount of capital 
which would have been sufficient to 
make a broad gauge. But there was 
one statement in Colonel Yolland’s Re- 
port which his noble Friend had entirely 
overlooked, and which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) took to be the key of the 
whole Report to the Board of Trade. 
Colonel Yolland said the question re- 
ferred to the Board of Trade seemed to 
be—should there or should there not be 
arailway? And from the evidence placed 
before them, Colonel Yolland concluded 
that there was no prospect of raising the 
money for making the line on the stand- 
ard gauge; and, therefore, under the 
circumstances, Colonel Yolland con- 
cluded that the construction of a narrow- 
gauge railway would be beneficial to 
the district. That really seemed to be 


the key to the whole matter. No doubt, 
it would be much better to have a rail- 
way on the standard gauge, if it were 
possible, and their Lordships had af- 
firmed that principle by a Resolution of 
the House ; but when it was not possible 
it was better to have a narrow-gauge 
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railway than no railway at all. With 
regard to the present Bill, his noble 
Friend had spoken with regard to the 
Report of the Board of Trade, and had 
said that there had been no investiga- 
tion on the spot. That was not what 
could be expected, seeing that the offi- 
cers of the Board had the surveys before 
them, and upon that point he did not 
see that any exception should have been 
taken by his noble Friend. He trusted 
that their Lordships would have no diffi- 
culty in coming to a conclusion on the 
matter. 

Lorp WAVENEY supported the Bill ; 
but, at the same time, he thought it very 
desirable that the investigations should 
be made in Ireland, where the truth as 
to any point could be more easily ascer- 
tained. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE 
(Cuatrman of Commirress) said, in the 
Letterkenny case the money powers of 
the Company were ample. There had 
been £80,000 expended on the line 
already, and of the £100,000 they had 
at command to complete it, the first 
£50,000 was to have a_ preferential 
dividend, and the next £35,000 was 
guaranteed. 


Prosecution of 


Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, in 
the Board of Trade Report, Colonel 
Yolland stated that the speed should be 
limited to 25 miles an hour. He asked 
whether the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Lifford) would insert some Amendment 
in the Bill to that effect ? 

Viscount LIFFORD said, he did not 
intend to propose any Amendment. 


Amendments made: the Report there- 
of to be received on Thursday next. 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES BILL. 
(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 74.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it had already re- 
ceived the sanction of the other House 
of Parliament. Its object was to give 
effect to the recommendation of a Com- 
mission appointed last year to consider 


the subject, and to establish a Public 
i 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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Prosecutor. It was the opinion of those 
most conversant with the subject that 
in the administration of our Criminal 
Law there was no necessity for a geno- 
ral and thorough change; but some of 
the most eminent of the witnesses—in- 
cluding the Lord Chief Justice and 
others—examined by the Commission 
thought that some change was required ; 
and that, although the system worked 
generally well, there were frequently 
cases in which offenders escaped justice 
owing to the disinclination of indivi- 
duals to take up the prosecution. The 
object of this Bill was to meet those ex- 
ceptional cases—such as large commer- 
cial frauds, in which private persons 
could not be expected to undertake the 
expense of prosecutions. In order to 
effect that, the Bill proposed that the 
Secretary of State should appoint an 
officer who would be called the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, and who would 
have the status of a permanent Under 
Secretary of State. It would be the 
duty of the latter, under the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General, to 
carry out prosecutions undertaken by 
the Government. It was proposed 
that the Metropolis should be under his 
direct control, and that the Provinces 
should be mapped out into certain dis- 
tricts, each having an officer under the 
Director in London. The proposals of 
the Bill were rather intended to meet 
exceptional cases than to disturb the 
general system at present prevailing ; 
and regulations would be made by the 
Attorney General, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State, as to the excep- 
tional cases in which prosecutions would 
be undertaken, and as to the mode in 
which the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions would give advice. Solicitors 
would be appointed for the Assizes, and 
there would be a staff in the Director’s 
Department, the number of which 
would depend on the work to be done. 
It would not be large at first. For the 
first time, the Law Officers would have 
an Office in London, and there would be 
a continuity of rules in their Depart- 
ment. The noble and learned Earl con- 
cluded by moving the second reading. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp ABERDARE said, though the 
Bill fell far short of what had long been 


ealled for by those who were in favour 
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of a Public Prosecutor, he approved of 
it, as he thought it would be useful in 
its operation by having a tendency to 
prevent the scandals which now occa- 
sionally arose. During the time he was 
responsible for the discharge of the 
duties of Home Secretary, he found by 
his official experience that there were 
many defects in the existing system of 
criminal administration; but there was 
no part of it with which there was so 
much dissatisfaction as the very large 
powers exercised by the Home Se- 
cretary. A large part of these cases 
arose from the imperfect inquiry as to 
the antecedents of the prisoner, with re- 
spect to whom, after his trial and con- 
viction, facts often transpired which 
ought to have been known to the Judge 
and Jury at the time of thetrial. From 
Scotland, where such inquiries were 
carefully made, there was not only a 
larger proportion of convictions to pro- 
secutions than in England, but a far 
smaller relative number of appeals to 
the interference of the Home Secretary. 
The necessity of careful examination 
when the case was in progress was proved 
when, after sentence, the Secretary of 
State was called on to make fresh in- 
quiries. If every case were, in the first 
instance, fully investigated, there would 
be less necessity than now for the exercise 
of the power vested in the Home Secre- 
tary ; but its exercise was at times neces- 
sary because of the discovery of important 
evidence after the trial. In his own 
experience, a man killed another appa- 
rently without cause. He was found 
lying by the side of the murdered man, 
whom he had not robbed. He was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to death, 
and it was only after his sentence that, 
local inquiries having been made, it was 
discovered that he suffered from epilep- 
tic fits, and that when labouring under 
them he was dangerous to those who 
approached him, so much s0, that his 
fellow-colliers had pressed the manager 
of the mine in which he was employed 
not to allow him to work with them. In 
Scotland, in such a case, all the ante- 
cedents of the prisoner would have been 
fully inquired into before the trial, and 
the Home Secretary would not have 
been obliged to have recourse to irre- 
gular means to discover what the facts of 
the case were. The Bill, in his opinion, 
would bring about a change which 
would be acceptable to the country. 


Disqualification by 
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Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
disapproved of the principle of the Bill, 
and said, that it was admitted that the 
present system worked well in criminal 
prosecutions. At present, the reputation 
of the Attorney General, or of other 
lawyers instructed by the Solicitor for 
the Treasury, was as much founded on 
defences as on prosecutions, and they 
could afford to be fair, and not to stretch 
points unduly; but the reputation of 
these new Public Prosecutors would en- 
tirely depend upen the number of con- 
victions they obtained, and it was impos- 
sible that they should not be biassed by 
that. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


DISQUALIFICATION BY MEDICAL 
RELIEF BILL.—(No. 6.) 
(The Lord Aberdare.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that by the Bill, as it 
originally stood, no one would be dis- 
qualified by the receipt of parochial 
relief in certain cases from exercising 
the franchise. The question had been 
considered, and it appeared that the 
only relaxation of the Poor Law of 1835 
was that by the Statute 25 & 26 Pret. 
c. 83, s. 6, an Act applying solely 
to Ireland. This provision he proposed 
to adopt in the Bill. Under the Act in 
question a person who had obtained 
medical relief in a Union fever hospital 
could ask to re-pay the Guardians the 
cost of that relief, and, if he did so, the 
fact of his having received it did not 
deprive him of electoral rights. The 
noble Duke concluded by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given- 
Notice, as follows :— 


In Clause 1, page 1, line 9, after (‘family ’’) 
leave out to the end of the clause and insert 
(“has before or after the passing of this Act 
received relief and medical treatment as an in- 
patient of any hospital or infirmary maintained 
under the laws for the relief of the poor in con- 
sequence of such patient suffering from any 
dangerous disease, provided such person shall 
have repaid or tendered to the authority of such 
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hospital or infirmary the cost of the in-mainte- 
nance therein of himself and any member of 
his family as aforesaid, such cost to be deter- 
mined according to the average of the cost of 
in-maintenance in such hospital or infirmary 
during the half-year preceding the admission of 
the patient. 

“The expression ‘cost of in-maintenance’ in 
this section shall be deemed to include the ex- 
pense in and about the maintenance, treatment, 
and relief of the in-patients of the hospital or 
infirmary, exclusive of the repairs and furniture 
thereof, and the salaries, remuneration, and 
rations of the officers and servants, but inclusive 
of the necessary expenses incurred in the warm- 
ing, cleaning, and lighting of the building, and 
otherwise keeping it fit for use.’’) 

Lorp ABERDARE said, that he had 
a sincere desire that there should be no 
improper exercise of the franchise where 
persons received poor relief. But this 
was a different matter. It was of the 
greatest importance for the purpose of 
preventing the spreading of infectious 
diseases that persons should not be de- 
terred from accepting the benefits of 
hospital relief through the fear of losing 
their electoral privileges. Persons had 
been, upon the authority of medical 
officers, persuaded to enter hospitals 
where they had been maintained under 
the Poor Law, and, as a consequence, 
they had been disqualified from voting. 
That had occurred in several cases, 
and this Bill was intended to pre- 
vent disqualification in future where 
medical relief only was given. The 
Bill, as it came from the other House, 
was defective, and ought not to have 
been passed in its present shape without 
some notice from the Government. At 
present there were two forms of public 
hospitals, both maintained out of the 
public rates, one under the sanitary 
authority, and the other under the Poor 
Law Guardians. Theacceptance of medi- 
cal relief under the former did not dis- 
qualify, but under the other it did; and 
that was very inconsistent, there being 
really no substantial distinction in the 
relief given, nor in the fund out of 
which that relief was paid for. What he 
proposed was, that the matter should be 
left in the hands of the Guardians, and 
if they found that a man who accepted 
the benefits of a Poor Law hospital could 
not pay for his maintenance, he should 
not be disenfranchised. With that 
view, he should propose the insertion, 
in line 7, after ‘‘ infirmary,” of the 
words ‘‘on demand,” in the proposed 
Amendment. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


Disqualification by 


{LORDS} 
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Tne Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that if the Amendment 
were agreed to, and the words ‘‘on de- 
mand’’ were inserted, Boards of Guar- 
dians would be brought into connection 
with political questions for the first time 
since 1832. To his mind, that appeared 
to be very undesirabie; and as he could 
not find out that there was any great 
demand from the public for the proposal 
of the noble Lord he should, therefore, 
oppose it. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that he 
quite agreed that if persons sought 
relief in hospitals they should pay for 
their maintenance during their illness, 
or be disqualified from voting. By 
agreeing to such legislation as had been 
proposed, they were more and more in 
danger of pauperizing the population. 
The Bill was to exempt persons from 
being paupers, while, in fact, they were 
receiving relief from the rates. He felt 
grateful to the noble Duke the Lord 
President for having made a stand 
against this Bill, and agreed with him 
that there would be great danger if they 
introduced this new element of politics 
into the Boards of Guardians. 

Eart STANHOPE would remind the 
Committee that all fever hospitals in the 
Metropolis were under the Poor Laws. 
If the exception proposed by the Bill 
were adopted, it would be impossible to 
draw a line between those who were, or 
were not, actual paupers. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Duke would, however, 
make a great difference between medi- 
cal relief and ordinary Poor Law relief, 
and would maintain the existing prin- 
ciple of the Poor Law. He hoped that 
the Amendment proposed by the Lord 
President of the Council would be ac- 
cepted. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment (Zhe Lord Aberdare) (by 
leave of the Committee) withdrawn. 


Lorp DENMAN ventured. to think 
that neither proposed Amendment would 
be an improvement of the Bill. 


Amendment (Zhe Lord President of the 
Council) agreed to. 


Other Amendments made: The Re- 
port thereof to be received on 7hursday 
next, 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS—THE SULTAN OF 
JOHOR. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTIONS. 


MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to the action of the Administrator of 
the Straits Settlements with respect 
to Muar, and to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government not to uphold this ac- 
tion; and to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether the 
Maharaja of Johor continues to make 
his accustomed payment to the heir 
of Sultan Aly, late Sultan of Johor? 
and to move for Papers. The noble 
Lord said: Although this case is one of 
the blackest of those which have occurred 
in the Malay Peninsula, I shall not de- 
tain your Lordships long, because I have 
nothing to complain of in the conduct 
either of the late or of the present Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, and 
because all the details of this affair are 
stated in a pamphlet published at Singa- 
pore, under the title of Punie Faith, 
which requires an answer from the 
noble Earl the Under Secretary of 
State much more than my speech. 
Muar is a small State which belongs 
to the Sultan of Johor. The Sultans of 
Johor had become indolent and had 
allowed their power to fall into the 
hands of their Ministers, and the late 
Sultan, Sultan Aly, had, besides, fallen 
into pecuniary difficulties, and in 1855 
he made a Treaty with his Minister, the 
Tumonggong, by which he made over to 
him the Rulership of Johor for a sum of 
$5,000 and a monthly payment for ever 
of $500, reserving only for himself the 
Sovereignty of Muar. This Treaty was 
negotiated, arranged, and drawn up by 
British Government officials, and it was 
attested by the Governor. Sultan Aly 
was also in the receipt of a small pension 
from the British Government. In June, 
1877, he died, and his son, Tunku Alum, 
announced his death to the Adminis- 
trator of the Straits Government and ex- 
pected to succeed his father. A younger 
brother of his, however, put in a claim 
to succeed, on the plea of having been 
designated by his father as successor, as 
was asserted by this young man’s mother. 
It is not clear that the Straits Govern- 
ment had any right to meddle between 
these claimants, whose claims were right- 


{May 27, 1879} 
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fully to be settled by the inhabitants 
of Muar; but the Straits Government 
suggested to.the Maharaja of Johor, 
who is the son of the Tumonggong with 
whom the late Sultan Aly made his 
arrangement in 1855, that he should 
assume the guardianship of the Muar 
State, although it was known that he 
was claiming to become its Ruler in spite 
of the Treaty of 1855, which our autho- 
rities were pledged to uphold from the 
active part which they had taken in its 
negotiation. The Maharaja, thus en- 
couraged by the Straits Government 
Administrator, proceeded to insure his 
election by kidnapping several of the 
Muar headmen and detaining them in 
Johor; other headmen were canvassed, 
and pressure put upon them bythe Straits 
officials, both at Malacca and Singapore. 
I abstain from troubling your Lordships 
with many details which aggravate this 
case, because they are stated in the 
pamphlet Lunie Faith, and because the 
case is sufficiently stated and set forth 
in the despatches of the late Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. The late Se- 
cretary of State wrote on the 3rd of 
September, 1877, to the officer adminis- 
tering the Government as follows :— 

“‘T do not object to the course which I under- 
stand you have taken in requesting the Maha- 








raja of Johor, asa temporary measure and pend- 
ing the settlement of the succession, to under- 
take the guardianship of this small State, as I 
gather that some such control is necessary ; but 
the nature of thearrangementshould be distinctly 
understood by all parties, and, above all, there 
should be no ground for misapprehension on the 
part of the Chiefs and Native population. The 
good services of the Maharaja of Johor have 
been frequently experienced and recognized by 
Her Majesty’s Government; but I am not pre- 
pared, with the information I at present possess, 
to express any opinion respecting this disputed 
succession ; but in making choice of one of the 
claimants, due attention should be paid to the 
custom of the country and the wishes of the 
people, as it would manifestly be impossible, in 
order to reward political services, however me- 
ritorious they may have been, to impose any 
Ruler upon the inhabitants of this territory 
against their wishes. When the choice has been 
ultimately made and agreed to, the new Sultan 
should be informed that the recognition he will 
receive from Her Majesty's Government will 
depend upon his personal merits and the cha- 
racter of his administration, and that as long as 
he governs his people properly that recognition 
will be maintained.”’ 

I would observe that this last paragraph 
goes beyond the powers belonging to 
the British Government. In another 
despatch, the late Secretary of State 
wrote— 
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“ (4.) If these letters express their real wishes, 
the fact is important. But I observe that they 
were summoned to Government House at Singa- 
pore, and it must, therefore, be borne in mind 
that it would be in accordance with Malay 
character, in their circumstances, if they merely 
put their signatures to a document which at the 
moment would be agreeable to, and in accordance 
with, the wishes of the Colonial Government, by 
whom they had been summoned to discuss the 
question. (5.) It is stated in a Colonial newspaper 
that the Tumonggong had been forcibly arrested 
and taken to Johor. I presume, however, that 
this is not true. ... (8.) These are the points that, 
as faras I understand this case, seem to call for 
the most serious consideration, and I trust that 
they will not have escaped your attention; but 
the whole question is one in which care and 
watchfulness are necessary, and where any ill- 
advised step on the part of the Colonial Govern- 
ment might easily lead to grave difficulties. (9.) 
I am fully alive to the fact that a good settled 
Government in Muar is greatly to be desired, 
and I presume that, for administrative and 
general ability, no Native Ruler can compare 
with the Maharaja of Johor; but these advan- 
tages must not be purchased at the expense of 
setting aside whosoever may be the rightful 
heir and the Ruler acceptable to the people.” 


Reference is here made to the political 
services of the Maharaja of Johor, and 
it would not weaken the arguments of 
the noble Earl nor my own case, if these 
had been of the most honourable cha- 
racter. But, as a matter of fact, they 
consisted in treacherously entrapping 
Maharaja Lela, and handing him over 
to execution by the Straits Government, 
in violation of his word and of the duties 
of hospitality. They were services that 
would have been more fitly recompensed 
by giving him 30 pieces of silver out of 
the Treasury. It may be said, in ex- 
cuse for the Maharaja of Johor, that he 
did not anticipate his handing over 
Maharaja Lela to the Straits Govern- 
ment would lead to his death, although 
the temper of the Colonists at that time 
was so bloodthirsty that they were cla- 
mouring for the execution of Sultan 
Ismail, the de jure Ruler of Perak; and 
Sultan Ismail might have perished had 
not the noble Earl interposed by recom- 
mending more just and moderate coun- 
sels to Sir William Jervois. It is only 
doing justice to the noble Earl to say 
that the country is under great obliga- 
tion to him for saving it from what 
would have been a great blot and a 
crime if Sultan Ismail had been put 
to death. I cannot give your Lordships 
the reference to the Blue Book; but 
my noble Friend will no doubt recol- 
lect writing these words to Sir William 
Jervois— 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{LORDS} 
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‘“‘ Forbear, dear friend, we will not shed more 
blood, 

Enough, more than enough, of woe is wrought; 

And sad the harvest which our hands must 

reap.”’ 

I have already said that I am entirely 
satisfied with the view of this case taken 
by my noble Friend the late Secre- 
tary of State; but, as on two occasions 
my noble Friend has informed the House 
that I have taken exception to every- 
thing he has done, I feel that I should 
be disappointing him if I did not now 
take some exception to the letter whilst 
approving the spirit of these despatches; 
and I must regret that they are not 
worded in more precise and decided 
language. The amiable unwillingness 
of my noble Friend to risk hurting the 
feelings of Colonial officials leads him 
to give them hints which they do not 
follow, instead of reprimanding them 
when necessary to prevent them from 
entering crooked paths, such as they have 
now followed; and though the present 
Secretary of State (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) has expressed himself more 
strongly than my noble Friend, yet he 
also failed to convey his meaning and his 
sense of right to the Colonial officials. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach wrote to the 
Governor of the Straits on April 20, 
1878— 

“ After reading your despatch, I cannot but 
observe that the candidature of the Maharajah 
of Johor had the appearance of being favoured 
from the commencement by the Straits Govern- 
ment, while under the acting administration of 
the Lieutenant Governor ; and I am disposed to 
think that it would have been better not to have 
invited the Chiefs to Government House at 
Singapore to discuss the subject, as I should 
have preferred the observance of complete neu- 
trality in the smallest detail; and for the same 
reason, if practicable, it would have been better 
if the regency of the little State had been 
placed, pending the election, in other hands 
than those of the powerful candidate for the 
right of succession.” 

Further on, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
says— 

‘He has no option ‘but to acquiesce in 
what I trust is the true choice of the people of 
Muar.’”’ 

Thus showing that he doubted where he 
ought to have been certain. This doubt, 
however, must have been dispelled by 
the recent arrival at Singapore of crowds 
of Muar men to do homage to Sultan 
Alum as their rightful Lord, and by the 
Muar men obeying the notice of Sultan 
Alum not to pay the tithes levied upon 





them by the Maharaja of Johor, Itis 
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difficult to catch that fleeting and evan- 
escent moment at which representations 
may be made to Government ; when they 
are not said to be premature, or when 
they are not treated as too late, as the 
affair has become a matter of history. 
Last year, I might have been told that 
the election was the true expression of 
the wishes of the people of Muar; but, 
quite lately, this has been shown not to 
be the fact. It is only in February of 
this year that the Straits Government 
has published in its Gazette a proclama- 
tion by the Minister of the Maharaja 
of Johor, stating that he has been elected 
Ruler of Muar, and that the election has 
been acquiesced in and recognized by the 
Queen of Great Britain and Empress of 
India; so that the Colonial authorities 
have implicated England in this affair 
and in its consequences, should troubles 
and bloodshed result from it. Look- 
ing, therefore, at the circumstances that 
the people of Muar did not acquiesce 
in the rule of the Maharaja of Johor, 
and to the hesitating and unconvinced 
language of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ; 
and considering that two Members of the 
Legislative Council of Singapore moved 
a Vote of Censure against the Straits 
Government, which was only evaded by 
the Governor stating that the matter 
was in the hands of the Secretary of 
State; considering that all the local 
Straits Press has blamed the action of 
the Straits Government, and that the 
same line has been taken by Zhe London 
and China Telegraph, the London organ 
of the merchants in China and the 
Straits—there is not time now to read 
to your Lordships what it says, but it 
urges that the British Empire is power- 
ful enough to acknowledge a mistake—I 
ask the Government not to uphold and 
confirm the action of the Straits Govern- 
ment in this matter. In other cases 
where injustice has been done, there 
were motives of interest, commercial or 
others, to explain them. Here there is 
no such case; the giving Muar to Johor 
would not benefit English trade in any 
way. I now have to ask the Question of 
which I have given Notice, and to ask, 
Whether, in addition to what may be 
called the public wrong done by the 
Maharaja of Johor and the Straits Go- 
vernment to the people of Muar and to 
their rightful Sovereign, a private wrong 
has been done by the Maharaja of Johor 
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ceasing to make his monthly payment of 
$500, under the Treaty of 1855, to 
Tunku Alum, the heir and successor of 
Sultan Aly? Because the pamphlet which 
I have before referred to contains hints 
that the Maharaja of Johor contemplated 
escaping from this obligation on the plea 
that he had become the heir and suc- 
cessor of the late Sultan Aly. Such a 
scheme on the part of the Maharaja is 
too iniquitous to be thought possible, 
nor should I think it necessary to ask a 
Question about it were it not for the Ma- 
haraja of Johor’s own words in a letter 
to the Administrator of the Straits Go- 
vernment. I conclude by moving for 
the Treaty of 1855 and the Correspond- 
ence respecting the Muar State since the 
death of Sultan Aly. 


Moved, ‘That an humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for, Copy of the Treaty 
of 1854 between the Sultan of Johor and his 
Tumonggong, and for the correspondence re- 
specting Muar since the death of the late 
Sultan of Johor.” — (The Lord Stanley of 
Alderley.) 


Eart CADOGAN said, he would 
answer the remarks of the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley) from the 
official information at his disposal. It 
was quite true, as the noble Lord had 
stated, that Colonel Anson suggested 
that the Maharaja of Johor should be- 
come temporary Governor of Muar on 
the death of the late Sultan of Johor. 
The late Sultan died without having 
nominated a successor in the customary 
manner. The Throne was left by will to 
the son of his favourite wife—a boy 
11 years old. The will, however, ap- 
peared to be invalid, as the boy had 
not been properly adopted before the 
Chiefs, and that circumstance appeared 
to have added to the elements of dis- 
sension and general dissatisfaction that 
existed in the little State. Upon this, 
Colonel Anson felt it his duty, in 
order to preserve peace, to institute the 
Maharaja of Johor as temporary Go- 
vernor until the succession should be 
arranged. The Leaders of the State, it 
was true, were then invited to Singapore, 
not with any view to intimidation, but in 
order that proceedings should be taken 
for the election of the Sovereign. These 
Leaders were told that the election 
should be made in accordance with the 
custom of the country, and that no 
pressure was to be put upon them in 
their selection of a candidate, The 
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result of the election was that the Ma- 
haraja of Johor wasunanimously chosen. 
The noble Lord had asked that that 
action should not be upheld; but he 
(Earl Cadogan) would point out to the 
noble Lord that, the election having 
taken place, and having been made 
under conditions of perfect freedom, and 
without the exertion of any undue pres- 
sure, it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Government to say 
that it should be upset, and that some 
other person should be elected. The 
Government had no wish to interfere 
further than was absolutely necessary in 
the internal affairs of this small State. 
All they wished to do was to see that 
peace was preserved; and as they had 
selected their Sovereign, who, so far as 
it was known, was a very good and in- 
telligent man, the Government had no 
intention to take any steps to alter the 
election. It was quite true that, under 
the Treaty of 1855, the Maharaja of 
Johor, in consideration of the govern- 
ment which was vested in him, was to 
pay down $5,000 and $500 a-month after- 
wards, and, at the suggestion of Sir 
William Robinson, who went out in 
1877, and felt that the family of the late 
Sultan mightconsider themselves ill-used 
by theturn affairs had taken,the Maharaja 
of Johor decided upon a second monthly 
payment of $725; but the family of the 
late Sultan declined to receive this, and 
the money was, therefore, paid into the 
Treasury at Singapore, where it would 
remain until the family should come to a 
more sensible determination. There 
was not the least objection to the pro- 
duction of the Papers for which the 
noble Lord asked. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that he did not see how, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was possible to recall the 
recognition that had been given by the 
Colonial Office to the election of the pre- 
sent Maharajaof Johor. He, therefore, 
fully approved of what had been said 
by his noble Friend (Earl Cadogan). 
By the will left by Sultan Aly, the son 
of his favourite wife was designated as 
his heir. That, however, was an in- 
valid proceeding, as the Sultan should 
have called together a Council of the 
Chiefs and declared his pleasure with 
regard to his successor before them. As 
the Sultan did not take that course, his 
youthful son, by Malay custom, pos- 
sessed no rightful claim to the Throne. 


Earl Cadogan 


{LORDS} 
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Hearing that matters were in a very 
precarious, if not a dangerous state at 
Muar, the Administrator of the Straits 
Settlement (Colonel Anson) thought it 
his duty to apply to the Maharaja of 
Johor to take temporary charge of that 
little Province. That determination was 
reported home, and after some consider- 
able consideration agreed to by himself 
(the Earl of Carnarvon), who at that 
time directed the Colonial affairs of the 
country. He agreed to that course 
mainly for two reasons—first, because 
he thought it would be dangerous to 
reverse the decision of Colonel An- 
son; and secondly, because he felt that 
the great danger which he had to guard 
against at that time was any interven- 
tion which would result in the annexa- 
tion of the Province in question. Many 
of their Lordships were aware how very 
hard a fight was waged at that time in 
order to prevent the annexation of a 
very large part of the Peninsula itself. 
The local feeling was very strong, and 
the Governor had unfortunately com- 
mitted himself to a policy of annexation. 
It was for these reasons that he had 
sanctioned the arrangement of Colonel 
Anson. But anyone who would refer 
to his (the Earl of Carnarvon’s) des- 
patches of that time would see that he 
agreed to it only as a temporary and 
provisional measure, which was to have 
no effect until the feeling of the country 
had been ascertained. The despatch 
containing these views was written in 
September, 1877, and in 1878 he re- 
signed the Seals of Office. Twoor three 
months then elapsed in which no action 
was taken by the present Colonial Secre- 
tary, and in this interval an election was 
made which, he apprehended, was a 
proper and regular one. The Chiefs 
were summoned and unanimously agreed 
that the Maharaja of Johor should be 
confirmed in the Sovereignty of the Pro- 
vince. The whole question turned upon 
the spontaneity of this expression of 
opinion by the Chiefs, and, as far as he 
could understand, there could be no 
doubt whatever that the Chiefs who 
voted were those who ought to have 
been consulted, and that they came to 
the decision which he had mentioned 
with perfect unanimity. The election 
was held after the most distinct orders 
had been issued by him that there should 
not be any interference whatever with 
the free opinion of the Chiefs and 
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people. Assurances were also given 
subsequently by the Administrator that 
no sort of tampering had taken place. 
Under all those circumstances, although 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach seemed for 
some time to be doubtful on the subject, 
he had now recognized the Maharaja of 
Johor. There was, therefore, no reason 
why the Papers should not be given. 
He desired to add that the Maharaja 
had great claims on the British Govern- 
ment, for he was one of those rare and 
remarkable examples which were some- 
times found in Oriental life of a Native 
Prince, accepting Western civilization 
and throwing himself actively into the 
work of civilizing his country. His ad- 
ministrative ability was very great; he 
possessed the means and the will of de- 
veloping the resources of the country, 
and had justified his position by a re- 
markable degree of success. Beyond 
that, the Chiefs had plainly signified 
their approval of his retention of his 
present position. The noble Lord who 
brought forward the subject (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) asked the Govern- 
ment to do what appeared to be simply 
impossible—namely, that they should 
recall their recognition of the Maharaja 
in favour of a man avowedly and con- 
fessedly his inferior in administrative 
ability who would certainly govern the 
country after the fashion of the thousand 
and one Native Princes who had mis- 
ruled in its past history, and to recall it 
ona mere doubt, because the evidence 
was, in his opinion, strongly in favour 
of the Prince who had been elected. He 
did not think it possible to recall that 
recognition, and by refusing to do so 
they would be doing substantial justice, 
and that which was most for the interest 
of the little country in question. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
reply, said, he thanked the noble Earl 
the Under Secretary of State (Earl 
Cadogan) for the Papers, and for his re- 
ply as to the payments of the Maharaja, 
which was more favourable than he had 
expected: He must be allowed to con- 
tradict what had been said by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) of the in- 
ferior birth of Tunku Alum; there was 
a confusion in the noble Earl’s mind on 
that subject with regard to another son. 
There was no such thing as inferior 
birth ; but, if so, the Maharaja was not 
of Royal blood at all. The noble Earl, 
by what he had just said of his struggle 
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with Sir William Jervois against annexa- 
tion, confirmed the complaint which was 
generally made against him by the coun- 
try, that he argued with his Colonial 
Governors instead of giving them in- 
structions; and he would describe the 
consequences of such hesitation in the 
noble Earl’s own words— 
“ So spake he with a wavering mind, 
But when he once had bowed to fate, 
Came o’er his soul like change of wind, 
A spirit base and insensate.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 


THE ADMIRALTY—THE NAVAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN rose 
to call attention to the condition of the 
Naval Department of the Admiralty, and 
to ask, When it was intended to under- 
take the re-organization of that office? 
Their Lordships would doubtless under- 
stand that by the Naval Department of 
the Admiralty was meant the Secretary’s 
Office. In that Department all the im- 
portant business of the Admiralty was 
transacted. The policy of the Admiralty, 
the whole administration of the Navy, 
all the communications with the Fleet, 
were maintained through this Office. It 
was, therefore, of the first importance 
that it should be maintained in a state of 
the highest efficiency. Many years since 
it was recognized that considerable 
changes were required as well in the 
personnel, as in the constitution of the 
Office, and the distribution of the vari- 
ous duties carried on in it. The first 
step towards those changes was taken 
in 1866, when entries were stopped in 
the Department; but since then nothing 
further had been done in the direction 
of the re-organization of the Office, and, 
consequently, the juniorclerks had served 
more than 13 years. Since the year to 
which he had referred every other De- 
partment of the Admiralty had under- 
gone considerable changes, and the pre- 
sent Government last Session made pro- 
vision for dealing with the Secretary’s 
Office under the Admiralty Offices Re- 
organization Act. The re-organization 
of the Office had not been carried out, 
and some immediate action must be 
taken, the Act in question having only 
one year torun. ‘The number of clerks 
in the Office had been reduced from 
50 to about 30, some of whom had 
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served over 40 years, and a very small 
further reduction would be necessary. 
He had read a statement made in 
‘ another place” that the Board of Ad- 
miralty were in correspondence with the 
Treasury on the subject; but all who 
had experience of correspondence in the 
Treasury would know that it might last 
for weeks, or for years, or even for a 
life-time; and he was anxious to know 
whether anything in the shape of re- 
organization was likely soon to take 
place? He ventured to hope that there 
would be no delay in this instance, and 
that he would receive a favourable 
answer to his Question. He should be 
content to learn that it was in contem- 
plation to appoint a Committee of In- 
quiry. 

THe Duxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that he was happy to be 
able to give his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Camperdown) the assurance that the 
correspondence to which he referred 
would not occupy the lengthened space 
which he seemed to apprehend. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Board were perfectly alive to the neces- 
sity of re-organizing the Naval Depart- 
ment—the only Department which had 
not been re-organized of recent years; 
and the result of their correspondence 
with the Treasury was that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into that 
subject had been agreed upon, and it 
would, without delay, proceed upon the 
work in question. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 27th May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Svuprry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [May 26] reported—Civii Szr- 
vices, Classes I. to VII., and Revenve Dr- 
PARTMENTS. 

Private Birus (by Order)—Third Reading— 
Birkenhead Tramways*; British Fisheries 
Society (Pulteney Harbour, &c.)*; Downham 
and Stoke Ferry Railway *; London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway (Sevenoaks Railway 
Purchase) *; London Street Tramways *; 
Stourbridge Gas* ; Walton-on-the-Naze and 
Frinton Improvement*; West Lancashire 
Railway *, and passed. 


{COMMONS} 
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Pustic Brtts—Resolution [May 26] reported— 
Ordered — East India Loan [Consolidated 
Fund]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Highways) 
Provisional Orders (Dorset, &c.) * Nos ; Local 
Government (Highways) Provisional Orders 
(Gloucester and Hereford) * [185] ; Tramways 
Orders Confirmation * [187]. 

Committee—Report—Metropolis (Little Coram 
Street, Bloomsbury, Wells Street, Poplar, and 
Great Peter Street, Westminster) Improve- 
ment Provisional Orders Confirmation [175]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Castle- 
ton by Rochdale, &c.) * [160]; Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Killarney, 
&c.)* [178]; Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Brighton and 
Preston, &c.) * [177]; Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) * 
[176]. 

cobetdived as amended — Hypothec Abolition 
(Scotland) [119], debate adjourned. 

Third Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Clonmel, &c.)* [166]; 
Local Government Provisional Order (Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) * [159]; Gas 
and Water Provisional Orders Confirmation * 
136]; Local Government Provisional Order 
Abergavenny) * [137]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Aysgarth Union, &c.) * 
[142], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o0o— 
SALMON DISEASE (ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Captain MILNE- HOMEasked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been drawn to 
a destructive disease extensively preva- 
lent during this and last year among the 
salmon of certain rivers in England and 
Scotland; and, what steps, if any, he 
proposes to take to inquire into the 
nature and origin of the disease with the 
view of, if possible, checking its recur- 
rence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: There is 
no doubt that this is a very serious mat- 
ter, and I have had a specimen of one 
of these diseased salmon placed in the 
Library for the inspection of hon. Mem- 
bers by one of the Inspectors of. Fisheries 
who has directed his attention specially 
to the subject, and I shall order an in- 
quiry to be made into the matter with 
the objects indicated in the Question. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
RETURNS OF KILLED, &c. 
QUESTION. 
Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he is now 
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able to state the total number of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men re- 
spectively of the Imperial Forces and of 
the Native Contingent who have died in 
South Africa from the date of the de- 
claration of war against Cetewayo up 
to the present time ? 

Cotonet STANLEY: All I can say, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Baronet, is that up to the 20th instant 
Lord Chelmsford reported the number 
of killed as 1,186, and the number of 
deaths by disease as 86. I have not 
felt quite reconciled to the figures, and 
I give them for what they are worth. 
However, these are the figures we have 
got, and until more detailed Returns 
have been received I cannot give an ac- 
curate statement as to numbers. 


THAMES RIVERZTRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
—THE REPORT.—QUESTIONS. 


Captain PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, When the Report 
of the Thames Traffic Committee will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: The Thames 
Traffic Committee have almost reached 
the end of their labours, and we hope 
to be able to lay their Report upon the 
Table shortly after Whitsuntide. 

Lorpv FRANCIS HERVEY asked, 
Whether the Committee would report on 
the danger to the navigation of the 
upper Thames which arose from small 
boats and steam launches ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I fear I cannot 
give my noble Friend as much informa- 
tion as I should have desired, having 
only just had Notice of his Question ; 
but I can state generally that I feel sure 
the Thames Traffic Committee have 
given their fullest attention to all mat- 
ters connected with the traffic on the 
river, and I will take care that this par- 
ticular subject shall be brought to their 
special attention. 


THE “PRINCESS ALICE” CALAMITY— 
PROCEEDINGS AT THE INQUEST. 
QUESTION. 


Carrain PIM asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
the Return of the proceedings at the 
“Princess Alice”? inquest will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have 
had a communication from the Coroner, 
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informing me that the Return of the 
proceedings will be one of great length 
—probably 5,000 folios; and he wants 
to know who is to bear the cost of mak- 
ing it. Ihave no means of paying that 
expense; but I have written to him 
again to say that the Order of the House 
must be obeyed. 


CYPRUS — ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT.—QUESTIONS. 


Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
government of the island of Cyprus, 
now that Sir Garnet Wolseley has been 
appointed to a command in South 
Africa ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that Colonel 
Greaves was now Acting Governor of 
Cyprus, and he would continue to be so 
for the present. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID: As locum 
tenens or as successor to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that when Sir Garnet 
Wolseley came home it had been found 
necessary to appoint some one to con- 
duct the administration of the affairs of 
the Island in his stead, and that Colonel 
Greaves had been appointed with that 
object and remained in that position. 


Afterwards— 


Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, the 
answer of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with respect to the government of 
Cyprus was not clearly understood by 
several hon. Members, and he therefore 
wished to put a further Question on the 
subject. They were informed that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had been appointed 
High Commissioner and Commander-in- 
Chief in the Transvaal; and they wished 
to know whether, at the same time, he 
remained Governor of Cyprus, and whe- 
ther Colonel Greaves was only his locum 
tenens ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I thought I had made my 
Answer clear. Sir Garnet Wolseley came 
home from Cyprus a short time ago for 
purposes of a Departmental character. 
Since he has been in this country an 
arrangement has been perfected by which 
he is to go out as Governor of the Trans- 
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vaal and Natal. That arrangement has 
been quite recently made. The affairs 
of Cyprus were left under the adminis- 
tration of Colonel Greaves. They still 
remain under his administration; but 
no decision has been at present arrived 
at as to what will be done hereafter. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID : Is Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to be Governor of 
Cyprus as well as of the Transvaal and 
Natal ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the hon. Gentleman 
really must see what the state of the 
case is. I do not quite see what is 
the motive of his question. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, being Governor and High 
Commissioner of Cyprus, came over here 
on leave for purposes of a Departmental 
character. Within the last two days, 
in fact, he has received an appointment 
to another post. The matter is one 
which, of course, has occupied a great 
deal of the attention of the Government. 
Colonel Greaves is left in charge of 
Cyprus; but what arrangements are to 
be made at Cyprus is a matter at present 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. It is impossible for me to say 
more than that. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID: The right 
hon. Gentleman says he does not under- 
stand the motive of the Question. My 
motive is simply to know in what hands 
the government of Cyprus is going to 
be placed, and to know whether Colonel 
Greaves merely represents Sir Garnet 
Wolseley during his absence, and whe- 
ther Sir Garnet Wolseley holds two ap- 
pointments at the same time? It is not 
my purpose to find any fault with the 
Government, inasmuch as I cordially 
approve of their appointment of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF EDMUND 
GALLEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has been able to give 
further consideration to the case of the 
convict Edmund Galley, reprieved from 
sentence of death in 1836; whether (as 
it has been stated in a weekly journal) 
he has had the assistance of the Law 
Officers of his department in considering 
the evidence; and, what is the result at 
which he and they have arrived as to 
the innocence of the man ? 


Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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nothing more to say on this case at 
present than what I have already stated. 
The matter is to be brought before the 
House, as I understand, by the hon. 
Member for South Warwickshire (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot); and I must reserve 
any remarks further until he introduces 
the subject. I think it will then be seen 
that due attention has been paid to the 
matter. 


POOR LAW—DUDLEY, &c.—THE TRUCK 
SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is aware that the 
men who are engaged to work in the 
parishes of Dudley, Tipton, Sedgley, 
and Rowley, are paid by such parishes 
partly in wages and partly in “truck ”’ 
as it is called; whether he is aware that 
great complaints are made by the men 
as to this mode of payment; and, whe- 
ther he can take any steps to provide 
against a continuance of this system ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the out-door paupers relieved by 
the Guardians of the parishes referred 
to had the labour test applied to them— 
a system which he thought very con- 
ducive to the interests of the poor and 
the rights of the labouring classes. 


RIBBONISM (IRELAND)—TYRONE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether he will 
have any objection to place upon the 
Table of the House the Reports from 
the constabulary authorities or resident 
magistrates of the county of Tyrone, if 
any such exist, for the years 1878 and 
1879, which tend to show that certain 
districts in and about Holyhill are in- 
fected with ribbonism and infected with 
illicit distillation ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I am afraid 
I cannot lay these Papers upon the 
Table, as they are always treated as 
highly confidential, and their production 
would be attended with inconvenience. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 
Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (for Mr. 

Metpon) asked the Chief Secretary for 

Ireland, When he proposes to introduce 
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the Bill relating to the Salaries and 
Pensions for Irish National School 
Teachers ; and, whether, having regard 
to the delay which has occurred, and 
the anxiety felt by the teachers, he will 
state what course the Government are 
prepared to adopt ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Mr. Speaker, if 
the hon. Gentleman will take a glance 
at the Order Book, he will, I think, be 
disposed to concur with me in the opinion 
that in its present condition it does not 
hold out much encouragement to the 
Government to introduce more Bills. I 
hope, however, that the progress of 
Public Business will be such that it may 
be in my power to bring in a Bill upon 
this subject before very long. 


SOUTH AFRICA—INSTRUCTIONS OF SIR 
GARNET WOLSELEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN: A typographical 
error appears in the printed Paper of 
my Question, the word ‘‘ terms” being 
printed instead of ‘‘tenour.” I wish to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he can state to the House the 
tenour of the instructions agreed upon 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
guidance of Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
South Africa in reference to terms of 
peace ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there is a considerable 
difference between the Question as it 
now stands on the Paper and the Ques- 
tion as put by the hon. and learned 
Member last evening. As I stated in 
the course of the discussion yesterday, I 
could not undertake to state precisely 
the terms of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s in- 
structions, but as to the tenour of those 
instructions we have no difficulty ; and 
that tenour was indicated by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies last night. The object of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
tenour of their instructions to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, is to bring this war as speedily 
as possible to an honourable termina- 
tion, consistently with the safety of the 
Colonies; and it will be an instruction 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley that he should 
examine and carefully consider any 
bond fide overtures of peace that may be 
received from the Zulu King. It is not 
the object of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as has been more than once 
stated, to encourage any annexation or 
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extension of territory; but to bring 
about a satisfactory peace, consistently, 
as I have just said, with the safety of 
the Colonies. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) —MONAGHAN 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to certain proceed- 
ings at the Monaghan Board of Guar- 
dians on the 30th of April, May 7th and 
21st, and the cor espondence between 
Mr. MacAleese, the proprietor of the 
‘*People’s Advocate,” and the Local 
Government Board, Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the exclusion of the reporter of 
that journal from the board room of the 
Monaghan Board of Guardians, whilst 
the other local Tory journals are ad- 
mitted to report the proceedings thereat, 
and the refusal of a Mr. Jesse Lloyd to 
receive the following notice of motion :— 


“‘T beg to give notice, that I will move on 
this day month, that the resolution passed by 
this Board on the 1st May 1878, excluding the 
representative of the ‘People’s Advocate’ 
from the meetings, while the reporters of 
the other local papers are admitted, be re- 
scinded, as unworthy of this or any other 
Board of Guardians in Ireland ;’’ 
whether it is in the power of a Board 
of Guardians, where meetings are open 
to the Press, nevertheless to admit only 
certain journals advocating Tory poli- 
tics, and to exclude the representatives 
of a Liberal journal; if a chairman of 
a Board of Guardians can of himself re- 
fuse to receive a notice of motion ad- 
mittedly legal, and within the rights of 
any individual guardian to propose, and 
so prevent the matter from being for- 
mally brought before the Board; and 
whether a clerk of the peace, who is the 
clerk to the magistrates, and from the 
nature of his office incapable of acting 
as a magistrate, is nevertheless legally 
qualified to act as an ex-officio Poor Law 
Guardian ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman replies, I wish to 
put a Question, of which I have given 
private Notice, to the Chief Secretary. 
It is, Whether it is customary in Ireland 
that the Chief Secretary should decide 
whether the proceedings of each Board 
of Guardians shall be reported ; and if 
so, whether it is customary that the 
Chief Secretary should decide whether 
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the representatives of particular papers 
should be allowed facilities for doing 
so? 

Mr. CALLAN: I have put the Ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman not as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, but as ex- 
oficio Chairman of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk is, no doubt, quite 
correct in saying that his Question is 
addressed to me, not as Chief Se- 
cretary, but in the capacity of Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
I had rather, however, not undertake at 
present to say how far I may be the pro- 
per authority in either capacity. As I 
only saw the Question this morning, 
perhaps the hon. Gentleman will kindly 
postpone it till a future day. 

Mr. CALLAN: I beg to give Notice 
that I will repeat my Question after the 

holidays. 


Greece— Cyprus— 


THE ADMIRALTY—THE DIRECTOR 
OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. D. JENKINS asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If it is true, as 
stated in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” of 
Friday last, that the Director of Naval 
Construction and a large portion of his 
staff are actually engaged within the 
walls of the Admiralty at Whitehall in 
designing plans for the construction of a 
powerful ironclad ship for the Argentine 
Confederation ; and, if so, whether, con- 
sidering the strained relations now 
existing between that republic and a 
neighbouring belligerent, such a pro- 
ceeding is, if not a breach of neutrality, 
an unfriendly act towards a State with 
which we are on termsof amity? 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY : [rise to 
Order. This Question involves matter of 
argument which ought not to be intro- 
duced, and particularly as that argu- 
ment bears prejudicially on the affairs 
of a State with whom we are on terms of 
friendship ; and still more, especially as 
far as I am aware, there is not the 
slightest foundation for the statement 
involved. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see no ground for 
interposing. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There it no 
truth in the story at all. It was con- 
tradicted by The Pall Mali Gazette itself 
yesterday or the day before. 


Mr. Newdegate 
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CYPRUS— ADMINISTRATION OF JUS- 
TICE—THE ORDINANCES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table the Cyprus Ordinance of the pre- 
sent year, which enables the govern- 
ment of Cyprus to exile without trial any 
persons whatever ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I stated a few days 
ago that all the Ordinances passed by 
the Government of Cyprus would be 
placed in the Library, and I shall be 
glad to carry out the promise in a short 
time. We have not got them all yet, 
and I do not think there is any necessity 
for making an exception in the case of 
the Ordinance alluded to by my hon. 
Friend. I cannot quite accept the de- 
scription given by the hon. Baronet of 
the particular Ordinance to which he 
refers as one allowing the Government 
of Cyprus to “exile without trial any 
persons whatever.’”’ It gives power to 
the High Commissioner, with the con- 
sent of the Legislative Council, to pass a 
resolution stating that any person whose 
presence in that Island is likely, in their 
opinion, to be prejudicial to the good 
order or safety of the Island should not 
be allowed to reside there. That is the 
purport of the Ordinance in question, 
and it will, I hope, be in the Library in 
a few days. 














GREECE—CYPRUS—FURTHER PAPERS. 
QUESTIONS, 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, On what day the Greek Papers 
will be in the hands of Members ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, in the case of the 
Greek Papers, it had been found neces- 
sary to send some to Athens, others to 
Constantinople. It would also be neces- 
sary to send others to Paris, Vienna, 
and Rome, before’ they could be pub- 
lished. He hoped, however, they would 
be in the hands of hon. Members before 
long. Hedidnotliketomakeany promise, 
but he hoped they would be distributed 
after the holidays. In regard to the 
further Papers relating to Cyprus, he 
had formally presented these that day, 
and they would be in the hands of hon. 
Members in a few days. — 

















1361 Parliament—Rules and 
Mr. MONK asked, Whether the Greek 


Papers would contain any despatches in 
reference to Crete, or whether any 
Papers relating to Crete might be ex- 
pected ? 

Mr. BOURKE replied that the Greek 
Papers did not contain any despatches 
relating to Crete. That subject had 
been treated by itself, and Papers were 
being prepared with regard to it. A 
Blue Book had already been published 
relating to Crete, and it was proposed to 
continue to keep the despatches respect- 
ing Crete separate from the Greek 
Papers. 


EGYPT—THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY: I wish to ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of St&te 
for Foreign Affairs a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice, Whe- 
ther any communication has been re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Government re- 
lating to the tone of an influential portion 
of the French Press, and especially of the 
newspapers intimately connected with 
the present Administration in France, 
towards Her Majesty’s Government on 
account of their policy and proceedings 
in Egypt; and, whether there is any- 
thing in the present relations of the two 
Governments which justifies the hostile 
tone of those French journals, which 
are usually most friendly towards this 
country ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am sure my hon. 
Friend and the House will be glad to 
hear that there is nothing in the com- 
munications which have passed between 
the Government of France and the Go- 
vernment of England that can give 
grounds for the allegation that there is 
any difference whatever in the policy of 
the two Governments with respect to 
Egypt. We really know nothing of any 
of the alleged disagreements which 
have taken place. ’ 

Mr. OTWAY: The hon. Gentleman 
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the information in my power. If, how- 
ever, he alludes to communications 
which have been passing between Her 
Majesty’s Government and our Ambas- 
sador at Paris, I am sure he will see 
that it would be impossible for me to 
give even the faintest idea of what those 
communications are about, as they are, 
of course, confidential. Therefore, in 
the present state of affairs, I do not 
think I can give him any more informa- 
tion than I have already given—namely, 
that there is no ground for the allega- 
tion that there is any substantial differ- 
ence in the policy of the two Govern- 
ments. 





WELLINGTON COLLEGE—THE COM- 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. J. R. Yorke, 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Government were willing that the Com- 
mission which had been asked for by 
the House should be issued at once. 
The names were very nearly settled; 
but they had not yet been submitted to 
Her Majesty. There would be no fur- 
ther delay, and he hoped that imme- 
diately after the Recess the Commission 
would begin its labours. 





TURKEY—CONSUL BLUNT’S REPORT. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO asked, When Consul 
Blunt’s long-promised Report would be 
laid on the Table of the House? 

Mr. BOURKE: The House is well 
aware that this Report has been pre- 
pared for many months, and is quite 
ready for presentation to Parliament; 
but that for reasons which it is not 
necessary I should enter into it has not 
been presented. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no objection to present it; 
and I hope I shall be able after the 
holidays to tell my noble Friend that the 
Government have come to a decision on 
the subject. 





has only answered a portion of my 
Question. He has left unanswered that 
part which asks whether any communi- 
cations have been received by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government relating to this 
matter ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The hon. Gentleman 
is usually so fair in the Questions which 
he puts in regard to foreign affairs, that 
I should be very willing to give him all 





PARLIAMENT — RULES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF THE HOUSE—THE CROSS 
BENCHES AND THE GALLERY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON rose 
to a point of Order, and said he would 
be glad if Mr. Speaker would settle a 
point affecting the convenience of a 
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number of hon. Members who frequently 
sat on the cross-benches below the Bar. 
A few evenings ago, Mr. Speaker had 
ruled an hon. Member to be out of 
Order in attempting to address the House 
from those seats, on the ground that 
they were outside the House. He had 
it on the authority of some Members 
who had sat in the House for a great 
number of years that in former days 
there was one hon. Member who was in 
the habit of addressing the House from 
those seats, and that it was in the power 
of any hon. Member, if so minded, to 
address the House from any portion of 
the Gallery. He thought it would be 
for the convenience of the House gene- 
rally if Mr. Speaker would state why 
those seats were debarred from privileges 
which belonged to other seats in the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am unable to give 
any reason for the practice to which I 
referred the other day; but it has been 
the practice, so far as I am informed, 
that Members without the Bar—that is 
to say, on the other side of the Bar that 
passes across the House from one side 
to the other—cannot address the House 
from the seats referred to. It is open 
to Members to address the House from 
all other seats exclusively appropriated 
to the use of Members, including those 
in the Gallery. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
THE TRANSVAAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'DONNELL: I wish to put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
of which I have given him private 
Notice. I desire to ask him, Whether 
he has received any official corroboration 
of the statement in the ‘Standard ”’ of 
yesterday, that the Zulus have burned 
the grass in their country, thus render- 
ing the advance of the Cavalry impos- 
sible. Also, if he has received any 
official corroboration of a statement in 
the correspondence of the ‘‘ Times,”’ that 
a portion of the Cavalry—the Dragoons 
—has been sent into the Transvaal for 
the purpose of overawing the Boers. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: A 
moment ago, I received from the door- 
keeper the Notice of the hon. Member’s 
Question. I submit that that is not a 
sufficient Notice of a Question to be 
asked in this House. I-have not seen 


Mr. C. Beckett-Denison 
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the statements in the morning news- 
papers to which the hon. Member refers. 
I had other business to attend to which 
prevented me from reading the papers. 
My right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Secretary of State for War informs me 
that he believes Dragoons have been 
sent to Standerton, but I do not know 
for what reason. As to the other matter 
to which the hon. Member refers, I can- 
not give any information. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
DOGS REGULATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
retaryfor Ireland, When the second read- 
ing of the Dogs Regulation (Ireland) 
Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman appears very anxious to 
know when this Bill is to be proceeded 
with ; but I am afraid I cannot tell him, 
because, of course, that will depend on 
the state of Business. I shall be glad to 
give him notice before the day is fixed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Coloniesa Ques- 
tion of which I have given him no Notice 
whatever ; but, perhaps, hemay beable to 
answer it. I wish to know, Whether he 
can give us any information now as to 
the authenticity of a despatch of Sir 
Bartle Frere which was published more 
than a week ago in the ‘Standard ;” 
and, if the despatch is in his possession, 
whether he will lay it on the Table? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH : 
I have not yet received that despatch. 


MOTION. 


_onow— 
THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ until Monday 9th June.” — (Jr. 
Chancellor of the Kxchequer.) 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SULLIVAN said, that as he 
wished to avoid the practice of conduct- 





ing anything like a cross-examination 
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of a Minister of the Crown at Question 
time, he did not follow up his Question, 
though the right hon. Gentleman, he 
must admit, had made an answer which, 
in a great degree, was satisfactory. But 
he rose now, as they were about to ad- 
journ, to ask the Government to follow 
up—as he hoped the Government would 
—the exceedingly grateful and welcome 
announcement which was made near the 
close of their proceedings on the day 
before by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
which had been confirmed so far by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
latter right hon. Gentleman dealt, how- 
ever, with only these two points—that 
no annexation of territory was to be at- 
tempted in South Africa, and that there 
was a benevolent intention to end the 
war if Cetewayo made overtures for 
peace. He had no doubt in the world 
of that intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment. He did not believe that the 
Government were anxious to prolong 
this war for one day longer than they, 
in their policy, thought necessary ; and 
it was to their policy that his Question 
had been directed. The real pith and 
substance of the Question had been put 
to the Government on the previous night 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel). Would 
the terms of peace imposed, or sought 
to be imposed, upon Cetewayo be such 
as to cause the war to be a protracted 
and bitter one, or a short war with a 
happy ending? ‘They knew the terms 
of peace offered to Cetewayo before the 
invasion; and they now desired to know 
whether thecircumstances of the moment 
warranted the Government in desiring 
to conclude peace on terms less exigent 
or more exigent than those that were 
put into Sir Bartle Frere’s Ultimatum 
to Cetewayo? The Government must 
know the terms of peace which Sir 
Garnet Wolseley would be empowered 
to offer. Were they to be less or more 
severe than those which Cetewayo from 
first to last hadfrom us? It was no use 
to say that they were ready to receive 
proposals for peace; that was merely a 
civil phrase, and amounted to nothing. 
What the country desired to know was 
whether the Government intended to 
put upon Cetewayo the same rude terms 
that drove him into the war; or would 
they give him a chance of coming in 
upon terms more nearly reflecting the 
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spirit of that noble despatch which the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies wrote 
to Sir Bartle Frere condemnatory of 
his policy ? If the papers were to be 
trusted, and if they could believe all 
they heard, it was almost too late, for 
Zululand had been again invaded by 
the Imperial Forces, who had waited 
and waited until they had a powerful 
and overwhelming strength at their 
command. During all these weeks the 
Zulu King seemed to have avoided re- 
taliatory measures upon their Colonial 
Possessions. If he were animated by 
such bloodthirsty designs as would war- 
rant the Government in that which was 
now about to be done, he had his oppor- 
tunity of giving effect to them, but he 
had not availed himself of it. No; in 
his own rude, barbaric way, the man 
had been silently making an appeal to 
their chivalry and generosity, and there 
was that about to happen which would 
prevent him from sueing for peace. 
Unless something was done they would 
be in the midst of scenes of carnage and 
bloodshed and the havoe of war, and 
they would find Cetewayo, if he were 
the brave man he took him to be, seal- 
ing his own lips and saying he would 
make no further offer to us. He urged 
the Government to make every effort to 
bring about a speedy peace, and not 
allow Cetewayo to say that when we 
were weak he allowed us to wait without 
attacking us, but when we were strong 
we invaded his country once more. The 
Government should not wait for the ad- 
vent of Sir Garnet Wolseley in South 
Africa before they made an attempt to 
conclude peace, if that was their object. 
He made that appeal in no embittered 
spirit; but he would say that at the 
outset of the war it was intensely unjust, 
and now the time had arrived when 
the Government should terminate the 
struggle, and not bring disgrace upon 
the British flag by prolonging the war. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
did not yield to anyone in the desire 
that such terms should be offered to the 
Zulu King as might lead to the termi- 
nation of the war, on conditions con- 
sistent with the safety of our Colonists 
and compatible with that humanity 
which was as creditable to a great 
country as was the utmost display of 
bravery. At the same time, however, 
he was sensible of the great responsi- 
bility which rested upon anyone who 
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spoke on that (the Opposition) side at 
the present moment. So far as Gen- 
tlemen on that side were concerned, they 
had reason to congratulate themselves 
on the outcome of recent events; be- 
cause, a few months ago, they earnestly 
advocated the supersession of Sir Bartle 
Frere, and now the Government had 
superseded him. [‘*No!’’] That was, 
they had deprived him of the power of 
doing what many feared he was about 
to do—namely, to carry on a war for 
objects which they did not believe to be 
legitimate objects. They ought, there- 
fore, to be satisfied with that. It was now 
admittedthat the policy which was sought 
to be pressed upon Cetewayo at first 
was not the policy which they were dis- 
posed to insist upon at present. The 
sending out of Sir Garnet Wolseley was, 
in his opinion, an event of very happy 
augury; and the Government would be 
worse than blind if they did not see that 
the country desired an end of the present 
state of things, so long as it could be 
brought about in a way compatible with 
the honour of the country, and less than 
that it would be impossible to accept. 
It was their policy and their wisdom to 
let the Government see what they desired 
to be done, and leave it to them to carryit 
out. And what was it they now wanted to 
gain? They desired that measures 
should be taken to secure as speedy 
and satisfactory a termination of the 
war as possible; and he was not sure 
that this object would be best secured 
by pressing the Government too much 
on the subject at the present moment. 
There were many occasions on which 
it was legitimate and right, as well as 
absolutely necessary, for the Opposition 
to press the Government; but, at a mo- 
ment when the Government appeared 
to have come round to the Opposition 
policy, though only doing now what they 
ought to have done two months ago, it 
was rather for the Opposition to encou- 
rage them, and show a desire to afford 
them as much support as they legiti- 
mately could in carrying out that policy. 
He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) made 
it his principal complaint against the 
present Government, that although they 
were often right, they were generally 
right about two months too late. Just 
so it was with regard to the presentation 
of Papers on all these important sub- 
jects; the Government presented ample 
Papers, but they were almost always 
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about two months too late to be service- 
able for debates. The Opposition might 
argue that the step which the Govern- 
ment had now taken was as mnch as to 
say that they admitted that the condi- 
tions which were attempted to be im- 
posed upon Cetewayo at the commence- 
ment of the war were not the conditions 
which they were disposed to insist upon 
now in sending out Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
For his own part, he should not have 
discountenanced the continuance of any 
discussion by which practical good was 
likely to be obtained ; but, Members of 
the Opposition having already fully ex- 
pressed their sentiments, it was now their 
policy and their wisdom to let the Go- 
vernment see that they desired to en- 
courage them in carrying out the policy 
which they seemed now to have adopted, 
in the hope that under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley the past might in some mea- 
sure be retrieved, and that we might 
soon see a speedy termination of the 
unhappy war in South Africa—a war 
which was begun without necessity, and 
in the conclusion of which the principles 
of magnanimity, generosity, and hu- 
manity ought to be allowed to have full 
weight. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID wished to 
explain, that in questioning the Govern- 
ment on this subject he did not desire in 
any way to find fault with the appoint- 
ment of Sir Garnet Wolseley. On the 
contrary, he thought the only point 
was whether the Government ought 
not to have adopted that course many 
weeks ago. He desired, however, to 
ask again, though in a different form, 
the Question he put yesterday—whether 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, in accepting the 
office of High. Commissioner and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in South Africa, would 
still remain High Commissioner of 
Cyprus; whether, in fact, he was to 
hold the two appointments simultane- 
ously; or whether he was to be suc- 
ceeded in Cyprus by Colonel Greaves ? 
As Sir Bartle Frere also held the office 
of High Commissioner in South Africa, 
he wished to know what steps were 
being taken to prevent a conflict of 
authority between him and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley? Another point he desired 
to refer to. There was a wide-spread 
feeling that there had been much 
unnecessary discomfort, not to say un- 
necessary illness, amongst the troops 
who had already arrived in South Africa. 
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It had been reported that 25 per cent of 
the men who had recently gone out there 
were laid up by disease; and if the Go- 
vernment were in a position to give the 
House any information on that subject, 
it would be gratefully received. Ifthere 
was any truth in the statement, he 
trusted the Government would take 
prompt measures to supply the existing 
want both of doctors and medicines at 
the seat of war. He trusted also that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley would have autho- 
rity to exercise his discretion in taking 
advantage of any opportunity forspeedily 
terminating a war which could do us no 
honour, and which must bring grief and 
woe to many homes in England. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he thought the 
right hon. Member who formerly held 
the office of Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Mr. Knatchbull-Hu- 
gessen) had rightly asked the House not 
to press the Government for details as 
to what it might be necessary to do at 
the Cape. Indeed, he thought it was 
unusual for an Executive possessed of 
the confidence of the country to be 
pressed to the extent to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been; and he 
(Lord Elcho) had noticed with satisfac- 
tion that his noble Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition was very careful when 
he spoke yesterday to avoid this fault, 
remarking that he only spoke upon the 
subject at all after the Government had 
themselves done so. Now, there could 
not be a doubt that this appointment of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was a great change, 
and it had been received by the House 
and the country and the Press as a happy 
augury. He trusted that it might prove 
to be so. Sir Garnet Wolseley was a 
man of great administrative ability, with 
a sound military knowledge of strategy 
and tactics ; and he (Lord Elcho) had no 
doubt that what ability, intelligence, 
and also kindliness of disposition could 
do to bring this war to a satisfactory 
termination would be done by that dis- 
tinguished gentleman. He had the plea- 
sure of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s acquain- 
tance—indeed, enjoyed his friendship, 
and he looked with great satisfaction 
upon his appointment. But he could 
not but couple this feeling of satisfaction 
with the feeling which naturally arose 
from the fact that this war had shown 
us that, without calling out our Reserves, 
we had, practically, no Army; and the 
appointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
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looked very much as if, in the opinion 
of the authorities who were responsible 
for the safety of the State, we had but 
one General. He need not dwell on 
that further than to express a hope that 
what the nation expected from this ap- 
pointment would be realized, and that 
there would be soon in South Africa a 
satisfactory and permanent settlement 
of the present unhappy state of affairs. 
But, while thus speaking, and while 
anxious to do justice to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, hefelt that but scant justice had 
been done to Sir Bartle Frere in speeches 
which had been made in that House, 
and in this matter he could not even 
except Her Majesty’s Government. He 
had not the pleasure of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
acquaintance—he had, indeed, only seen 
him once in his life—and, therefore, 
spoke entirely without any personal 
feeling, but solely according to the dic- 
tates of conscience. He thought that in 
the speeches made and the course taken 
with reference to Sir Bartle Frere, hon. 
Members did not sufficiently put them- 
selves in the position of that gentleman 
when he was sent out to South Africa 
with the high -powers which were con- 
ferred upon him by his commission— 
powers, be it remembered, of peace and 
war—powers which were not granted to 
an ordinary Colonial Governor, but 
which were given to him as High Com- 
missioner. Hon. Members did not suffi- 
ciently put themselves in the position of 
a man who, well known for his humanity 
and for his negrophilism, if he might 
say so, in other parts of the world, 
found himself suddenly confronted with 
what, acting to the best of his judgment, 
he believed to be imminent danger to 
the Colonies for whose safety he was re- 
sponsible. If we had had difficulties to 
contend with in that army of organized 
Zulus, what did that show? It showed 
how great the danger was; and the 
greater our difficulties the greater was 
the danger shown tobe. That much was 
clear from the course of the war. They 
had heard a great deal of the extraor- 
dinary gallantry of that savage race. No 
one could speaktof it too highly. He did 
not believe that our nation ever in its 
history encountered so physically brave 
a people as the Zulus. Indeed, if he 
could prophesy, he could confidently 
predict that the day would come—as 
certainly as this country would prosper 
and progress as a great Imperial Power 
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—when the Zulu troops in the British 
Service would occupy the same position 
towards us in South Africa as the Sikhs 
and Goorkhas now didin India. There- 
fore, let it not be thought in anything 
he said about the Zulu Chief and his 
Army that he failed to appreciate their 
most remarkable physical qualities. But 
what was the character of King Cete- 
wayo, who was in this House held up to 
their admiration? While listening to a 
speech lately made in “another place,” 
he happened to find himself standing by 
the side of a member of the Austrian 
Embassy, and said to him—‘‘ Why, they 
talk of this Zulu King, who is, prac- 
tically, a gorilla, armed with guns and 
assegais, instead of fighting with his 
tail and claws, as if he were the Emperor 
of Austria.” [‘Oh, oh!” ‘ With- 
draw!”’] He (Lord Elcho) had nothing 
to be ashamed of, and he had nothing 
to withdraw, but he had a good deal 
to prove, or rather, wherewith to prove 
his statements. What had they on 
record? Why, that King Cetewayo 
was as cruel as he believed he was 
crafty; that he murdered, having first 
what he called smelt them out as guilty 
of witchcraft, all persons whose pro- 
perty he wished to get possession of; 
that he flayed men alive, covered them 
with honey, and, while they were still 
alive, planted them in ants’ nests. They 
had it from his hon. Friend opposite 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), that he killed his prisoners; 
and why? Because he had no prisons. 
His prison discipline, therefore, was of 
the simplest, and so was his poor law, for 
they read that the aged and infirm were 
buried alive. And now as to his troops. 
He said this with great reluctance; but 
he thought the time for plain speaking 
on that question had come. He gave the 
“ulus credit for their gallantry; but he 
had seen a letter which showed them the 
type of man they had to deal with in 
that country. He had seen a letter of 
which sheets and sheets were written in 
pencil after the battle of Isandlana, and 
the writer said that every soldier who 
fell was disembowelled; that the hands, 
feet, and heads of many were cut off ; 
and that drummer boys were found with 
their hands tied behind their backs and 
hung up on meat hooks. This was the 
sort of King they had to deal with, 
such were his soldiers. Now, he ven- 
tured to think that our Colonists were 
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entitled to be considered in this matter, 
and that Sir Bartle Frere, defending a 
long frontier with a fordable river 
adjoining a great Colony, ought not to 
have had such hard measure dealt out to 
him as he had received at some hands 
on account of the steps which he had 
found it necessary to take under a heavy 
weight of responsibility. Whenever he 
heard speeches in that House strongly 
taking the Zulu side and ignoring that 
of our Colonists, who were in danger 
from that sword of Damocles which was 
hanging over them, he was led to reflect 
thus—If for the Tugela, they read the 
Thames, and for Natal they read Chel- 
sea; if for Zululand, they read Surrey, 
and if that condition of things existed 
on the other side of the Thames in the 
wilds of Wimbledon and the forests 
of Coombe Wood, which existed in 
Zululand, they would not have had 
such Motions made in the House as had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke); and 
the inhabitants of this side of the Thames 
would be only too thankful to any man 
of courage who took upon himself the 
responsibility of grappling with the 
danger and securing their safety. Pass- 
ing, however, from that point, he would 
observe that they had heard from the 
Government what, generally speaking, 
the policy now to be pursued in South 
Africa was to be. [‘‘No!”] He 
had said ‘generally speaking.” He 
had gathered from the reply of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that day 
that what the Government looked to, and 
what Sir Garnet Wolseley was supposed 
to be the most efficient instrument they 
could find for obtaining, was an honour- 
able termination, consistently with the 
safety of the Colony, of the present war; 
that they were ready to receive any over- 
tures from Cetewayo ; and that they did 
not look to any addition of territory. 
All that he trusted was that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley would not go out too much 
fettered, either in his civil or ‘military 
capacity, as to the measures which he 
might think it necessary to take to attain 
those objects—the safety of the Colony 
and a permanent peace. Annexation 
was a word which seemed to shock hon. 
Gentlemen; but he asked them for a 
moment to look at the map. He re- 
peated, what he had often said, that if 
they could speak in the House as coun- 
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Railway Bill with maps before them, 
many things would not be said which 
were said on questions under discussion. 
He now held in his hand a map of South 
Africa. All the parts marked red were 
British territory, while a little yellow 
patch, not more than one-twentieth of the 
whole, was not British. Now, looking to 
the course of the world and of history, look- 
ing to what went on in America and the 
rest of the globe, did they believe it was 
physically possible that, sooner or later 
—he did not say now—the country so 
situated would notbeannexed? [ ‘Hear, 
hear!” from the Opposition.] He was 
glad to find that the strength of his 
argument was so readily admitted. As 
had happened in America, wherever a 
civilized Power came in contact with 
a barbarian Power, especially with one 
so dangerousand so armed and organized 
as this, the result must be, sooner or 
later, for the sake of peace and of 
humanity, the uncivilized Power must be 
absorbed by its civilized neighbour. He, 
for one, should not be surprised if it 
turned out, sooner or later, that in order 
to obtain the object which they all con- 
templated by the appointment of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, it might be necessary 
even to annex the Zulucountry. On the 
other hand, he had heard objections 
raised to what was called the establish- 
ment of fortified posts in that country. 
He happened at dinner lately to be 
seated by a French officer, who was one 
of the most intelligent and able men 
whom it had been his fortune to meet in 
the course of his life. The conversation 
naturally turned on what was uppermost 
in every man’s thoughts. 


‘“<Tt seems to me,”’ said this officer, “ that 
your position in South Africa is very similar to 
what ours was in North Africa—in Algeria. 
We had Colonists there whom we were bound to 
defend, and they were constantly liable to in- 
roads and fights with the Natives who, when 
beaten, retired. This went on for years and 
years, until the appointment of Marshal Randon, 
who said—‘ If I am empowered to carry on this 
war and to make the Colony secure in the way 
which I believe to be the best, I engage that 
peace shall be maintained, and that the Tribes 
shall be no longer dangerous to our Colonists.’ *» 


Well, the Marshal proceeded by making 
roads, and establishing fortified posts as 
he went on. He hoped that as far as 
these fortified posts were concerned, the 
hands of Sir Garnet Wolseley would not 
be tied, and that it would be open to 
him to take such military steps as might 
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be necessary to secure the safety of 
the Colonists. He had no more to say 
than this. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Opposition side below the Gangway.| Of 
course, he did not suppose that his views 
would meet the approval of a section of 
the Party opposite; but he had deemed 
it right, in justice to Sir Bartle Frere 
and in the interests of his country, to 
make the few observations he had done, 
and which, if no one had led the way, 
he would not have ventured to utter. 
He hoped we might see a permanent 
and satisfactory peace established. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, though they might 
dispute his argument and differ from 
him, would, he trusted, give him credit, 
at least, for this—that he was at heart not 
less humane than themselves. Equally 
with them he hated unnecessary war, 
and he could assure them that those who 
had suffered from war knew the sorrows 
and the miseries it produced. But he 
believed it to be essential, not only for 
the sake of humanity, but for the sake 
of civilization—for the sake of the Colo- 
nies, aye, and for the sake of the gallant 
savages who were now fighting against 
us—that the war which, sooner or later, 
was inevitable should be settled finally 
and in a permanent way. He also 
thought that, looking to the future and 
to the further organization and arming 
of these savages which, sooner or later, 
would have taken place, it was well for 
all concerned—for them, for us, and for 
our Colonists—that this war had come 
upon us sooner rather than later. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot allow 
the speech of my noble Friend to pass 
without remark. It appears to me that 
itis a speech which does not express the 
views entertained by the House in gene- 
ral or by hon. Members on the other 
side. Ido not now at all complain of 
the words of kindness and consideration 
and honour in which my noble Friend 
spoke of Sir Bartle Frere. I think Sir 
Bartle Frere has been placed in a posi- 
tion of the greatest difficulty, and has 
the strongest claims upon our sympathy, 
as well as our generous regard. He 
was sent out to Africa at a time when, I 
fear, the seeds of this difficulty had 
already been sown by prior ‘proceedings 
for which he was not responsible. He 
has had a task of the most arduous cha- 
racter to conduct; and certainly I, for 
one, have not been able to concur in all 
the opinions which he has formed upon 
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a complicated state of facts; but I am 
confident that when Sir Bartle Frere re- 
turns to this country, or in whatever 
position of life he may be found, he will 
continue to draw to himself the admira- 
tionand regard of hisfellow-countrymen. 
[‘*No, no!”] I must, at the same 
time, draw a distinction between my 
dissent from the particular opinions 
which he may have formed in a particu- 
lar combination of affairs, and the views 
which I think we are bound to entertain 
towards a man who, in a long course of 
years, has occupied so honourable and 
distinguished a name in the service of 
the Crown. I must say that I hope hon. 
Members will not be disposed to widen 
unnecessarily the field of this debate. 
An appeal has been made by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) to the House 
to refrain from pressing the Govern- 
ment for any particular declaration ; and 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth, 
who commenced this debate, and with 
whose general views I, for one, very 
much concur, showed at once his sense 
that it was necessary that something 
should be said, and his desire to reduce 
to the lowest point compatible with his 
conscientious convictions any demand he 
made upon Her Majesty’s Government 
for information. It is in the interest of 
the opinions of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth that we should not 
press for information at this moment. 
Her Majesty’s Government, whatever I 
or anyone else may think of their former 
proceedings, have to deal at present 
with a case of very great difficulty. 
They have made an important approxi- 
mation towards the views generally 
entertained on this side of the House 
by the declaration they have made of 
their desire, at least, with regard to the 
annexation of Zululand. It may be— 
and I trust it will be—that in other 
respects they will find themselves nearer 
to the views of those who have disap- 
proved of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy than 
might at one time have been supposed. 
They have before them other questions 
than the question of annexation. They 
have before them the various subjects 
that were raised in the terms of the 
Ultimatum. They have before them 
those demands which what is called the 
public opinion of the Colony make— 
in my view of this question a most fal- 
lacious guide—that may be influenced 
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either by mortification from the disaster 
they have sustained, or by exultation 
with the successes which followed. 
They have to consider, likewise, the 
difficulties in which they are placed in 
respect of the relations subsisting in the 
Transvaal territory; and, upon the whole, 
I do not feel I should discharge my duty 
to the country by pressing upon them 
for any declaration whatever, after the 
steps they have taken. What I hope is, 
that the speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Louth, and that 
the general tone of this discussion, and 
the general tone of the House upon the 
whole subject, may incline them both to 
a course of mercy and of moderation. It 
is not necessary for us to follow my noble 
Friend who spoke last in discussing the 
character and proceedings of Cetewayo ; 
but I think there are two observations 
which may be fairly made—that for 
cruelty, and for the aggravation of cruel 
customs existing in savage lands, no 
apology is to be made ; but that, on the 
other hand, our main duty is to regard 
the conduct of this man in his relations 
with ourselves. If they have, on the 
whole, been such as to present a hopeful 
character, if his proceedings towards us 
admit of a fair and charitable construc- 
tion, then, I think, we should hope that 
the savagery of his proceedings at home 
which, I am afraid, is in many par- 
ticulars undoubted, may be mitigated 
hereafter by friendly intercourse with a 
Christian and a better instructed people ; 
for I have little hope, I confess, of con- 
quering evils of that kind by the in- 
fliction on his nation of the horrors of 
war. If it were a question of dealing 
with him individually, and punishing 
his crime upon his own person, then, in- 
deed, I could understand the argument 
we have heard. The argument is, that 
the barbarous character and manners of 
this man have exhibited themselves in 
cruelty to the aged and infirm, and in 
the oppression—the bloody oppression— 
of his own subjects. If that be true, 
and, possibly, to some extent it may be 
true—it is surely an unfortunate infer- 
ence that those subjects are to be made 
to bear all the cruel inflictions that war 
may bring upon them. I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will make note of 
this discussion as tending to confirm the 
tendency on their part that, while we 
would do nothing that would injure the 
safety ofour Colonies, yet when that safety 
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is secured, the more moderate and more 
merciful their views, the better they will 
meet the convictions and desires of their 
country. My belief is that we shall do 
a greater service to the cause of humanity 
by leaving this matter, than we possibly 
could by calling upon the Government 
now to make declarations which I feel 
it would be difficult for them to make, 
and by challenging them to promises 
that they will do things which they may 
weil be inclined to do if they are reason- 
able, but in regard to which it may also 
be a fact that their declaration of that in- 
tention may be the greatest obstacle to 
carrying it out. For my part, I decline 
to put any pressure upon the indisposi- 
tion of the Government to declare their 
views. My hopes and desires run earn- 
estly and strongly in one direction, and 
I believe that to be the direction of the 
general opinion of the country; but I 
would not ask for an express declaration 
from Ministers at a time when I feel it 
is difficult for them, consistently with 
their duty, to lay such declarations 
before us. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE thought 
that his noble Friend, in saying things 
that would irritate the mind of the 
country at the time when Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had received his new appoint- 
ment, had chosen an unfortunate mo- 
ment for uttering his sentiments. From 
the brilliant abilities and great military 
character of Sir Garnet Wolseley, they 
might be perfectly confident that what- 
ever military operations he would under- 
take would be carried on satisfactorily, 
and to the honour and glory of this 
country. He still thought it was the 
duty of the Government, at the earliest 
opportunity, to make peace; and he 
hoped that they would give no encou- 
ragement to any desire of revenge that 
some persons might feel with reference 
to the cruelties which had been inflicted 
on our men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that after 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), he did not 
propose to continue the discussion any 
further. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that on Friday last he gave 
Notice of a Resolution which bore on 
the subject before the House, and he 
thought it would be convenient that, 
under the circumstances, he should state 
that, in his opinion, the terms of the 
Resolution had now become inappli- 
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cable to the situation, and he, therefore, 
proposed to remove it from the Order 
Book. He was glad to think that the 
greater part of the suggestions con- 
tained in that Resolution had been prac- 
tically conceded by the Government. 
They had, in the strongest language, 
deprecated a war for revenge, or a war 
for the increase of territory, and had de- 
clared their intention to instruct Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, not merely to receive, 
but to entertain, any proposals that 
might be made for peace. There was only 
one point upon which the Government 
had not up to the present expressed 
their opinion. He did not press for an 
explanation ; but he wished to point out 
to the Government that if they did not 
take care that Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
instructed not to insist on the full terms 
which were demanded by Sir Bartle 
Frere, then, most certainly, this country, 
against the wishes of the Government, 
against the wishes of Parliament, and 
against the wishes of the majority of the 
people of this country, would be drifted 
into that annexation against which they 
all so much protested. He trusted that 
care would be taken to prevent such a 
thing occurring. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, he entirely 
agreed with what the hon. Member had 
just said; and he thought that after the 
declaration of the Government, which 
was of a character which must be satis- 
factory to the House and to the country, 
it would be idle to pursue the discussion 
any further. He thought the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
ought to be satisfied with the conversa- 
tion which had taken place, and with 
what had been said by the Government. 
As he stated yesterday, he rejoiced that 
the Government had taken the course 
they had done, and he thought it was 
an augury of a satisfactory solution of 
the question; but he must protest 
against one expression which fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite with 
regard to Sir Bartle Frere. No doubt, 
he was a man of great social position 
and of great ability, and one who had 
done great services to the country; but, 
then, they must remember that in South 
Africa he had been a signal failure; 
and he was sure that if the Government 
had acted earlier in the matter, as they 
were wanted to do, and as they were now 
doing, a great deal of trouble and diffi- 
culty would have been obviated. The 
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right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) was always very ready to 
give credit to those who sat near him 
when anything good was done. But it 
was from below the Gangway, and not 
from the front Opposition Bench, that 
the question had been given in the 
present case; and when he heard hon. 
Gentlemen say they were glad to find 
that the Government had at length come 
round to their ‘‘ views,”? he said that 
was not a fair way to look at the posi- 
tion. If hon. Gentlemen had read the 
Papers, as he and many others had 
read them, they would have seen that 
the policy of the Government from the 
beginning was contrary to that which 
Sir Bartle Frere had pressed upon them. 
Although he had been as vigorous as 
others in opposing the policy which had 
been pursued in South Africa, he had 
always maintained that it was a policy 
which was forced on the Government con- 
trary to their wishes and their intentions, 
as indicated in the Blue Books in their 
hands. He would only add the further 
observation, that he most earnestly 
hoped that in sending out Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to South Africa, he was sent 
there with a message of peace. They 
read only that day that arrangements 
were made for sending 23,000 men into 
Zululand. God forbid that that should 
be done! When the right hon. Gentle- 
man said he wanted to see the honour 
of the country maintained, he replied, 
so did they who had agitated on the 
question. The honour of the country 
was as dear to those who had resisted 
the aggression as to any hon. Gentleman 
on that Bench. But what they did want 
to see, where there was an enemy, with 
whom we had quarrelled, who sought 
our friendship, and who sought mercy 
at our hands, was, that now we should 
not refuse to him that mercy, but make 
with him those terms of peace which 
he was anxious to obtain— 


‘* The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


He hoped that would be the principle 
which would guide Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in dealing with the question. 
He hoped that with all the power of this 
country they would endeavour to make 
peace, and to show mercy to an enemy 
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was now such a formidable Force in the 
field; and he must warn the Government 
thatif, in sending out Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to the Cape they intended to promote a 
system of aggression, the country would 
be as dissatisfied with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley as they had been with Sir 
Bartle Frere. He believed the inten- 
tions of the Government were other 
than those; and with that hope, and 
in that expectation, he looked for- 
ward to the prospect of an early peace 











who had resisted, but against whom there 
Sir Robert Peel 


and a satisfactory settlement of that 
grave and serious question. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
explained that what he had said was 
that the Government had come round to 
the policy of those who wished Sir Bartle 
Frere to be superseded, and he himself 
had spoken in the late debate to that 
effect, so that he had assumed nothing 
but what was, as regarded himself, 
strictly true. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished the Go- 
vernment to make some statement with 
regard to their intentions in respect to 
the Transvaal. Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
to go out to South Africa not merely as 
Governor of Natal, but also as Governor 
of the Transvaal, and was to supersede 
both Sir Henry Bulwer and Covlonel 
Lanyon; and he thought it would be 
satisfactory to the House, if some state- 
ment was made with regard to the 
instructions which were to be given to 
the High Commissioner with respect to 
the Transvaal. He thought the con- 
duct of the Boers had been worthy of re- 
spectand consideration. A good deal had 
been made out of the camp at Pretoria ; 
but really the camp at Pretoria was 
nothing more than an unmistakable de- 
monstration against the annexation of 
their territory, and the Boers had care- 
fully refrained from adding to our em- 
barrassments when we were at war with 
the Zulus. He complained that not- 
withstanding this action on the part of 
the Boers, and their friendly reception 
of Sir Bartle Frere, the moment his 
back was turned a battery was sent into 
their territory to overawe them. It 
would be extremely satisfactory if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would give 
the House some assurance of a general 
character that the attitude of the Go- 
vernment towards them was not one of 
determination to retain, against all re- 
sistance, any power of supremacy which 
had been obtained, in the first place, 
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through fraud, and which had since been 
maintained by force. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with reference to what 
has fallen from the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), I can only say 
that, at the present time, we are waiting 
for, and expecting, a communication 
from Sir Bartle Frere, which will give 
us fuller information as to the proceed- 
ings that took place at Pretoria. We 
have, to a certain extent, that informa- 
tion, having received it in a telegraphic 
form; but we shall receive fuller infor- 
mation from the Memorial which we 
understand has been drawn up and 
given to the High Commissioner to for- 
ward. With regard to the stories which 
have appeared in the newspapers as to 
a Force having been sent into the Trans- 
vaal for the purpose of overawing the 
Boers, we are only informed that a party 
of Dragoons has been ordered into that 
part of the Colony, but for what purpose 
is not stated, and it would, therefore, be 
premature to express any opinion as to 
the rumours which are floating about. 
Whenever a communication is received 
—which, I have no doubt, will be very 
shortly—Her Majesty’s Government will 
take it very fairly and fully into consi- 
deration, and will yive the necessary in- 
structions to Sir Garnet Wolseley with 
regard toit. I do not think this is a 
convenient opportunity for raising a 
discussion on that large question. With 
regard to the conversation which has 
taken place to-day, though there have 
been expressions used and opinions stated 
which I regret, yet I am not disposed 
to take exception to the general tone of 
the discussion. But I hope I may be 
excused from entering, on the part of 
the Government, as largely and freely 
into this question as some hon. Members 
have felt themselves able to do; because 
it must be borne in mind that the Go- 
vernment are, in this matter, under very 
heavy and serious responsibility. What 
we may say is one thing; but we have 
to consider both the effect of what we 
may say and the effect of what we may 
do, not only in this country, but in the 
Colonies and in the large regions for 
which we are responsible. And bearing 
in mind how very complicated the cir- 
cumstances of the case are, and how 
many considerations must be taken into 
account, I feel that the tone of the House 
generally has been the true and right 
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one. But whilst hon. Members are 
anxious to express their opinions, and 
to put before the Government the consi- 
derations which they think ought to 
weigh with us, they would not desire to 
force us into declarations which may be 
embarrassing from their minuteness, or 
which may impede, possibly, the very 
objects which we all desire to bring 
about. I have noticed a certain inclina- 
tion in different parts of the House to 
credit the Government with a new 
policy. I am bound to say that I. 
do not admit the justice of the obser- 
vations which have been made, nor 
that any step which the Government 
have resolved upon taking offers any 
concession whatever, or any departure 
whatever, from the line of policy which 
we have hitherto pursued. Under the 
circumstances of the case, as they at 
present present themselves, we have 
thought it right to take a particular 
step, which we believe to be a right and 
wise step, and the motives for which we 
have explained in the few words which 
I addressed to the House yesterday, 
when I stated that it was necessary to 
concentrate the civil and military powers 
of the different authorities in a single 
hand, and it was important and de- 
sirable to take the opportunity of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley going out to South 
Africa to give him full and confidential, 
and fresh instructions as to the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government de- 
sired to pursue. What is that policy ? 
We have explained from the beginning 
it is not one of annexation ; neither is it 
one of what might be called revenge. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 
Question again proposed, ‘ That this 
House, at its rising, do adjourn until 
Monday 9th June.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I have but a very few words 
with which to detain the House. What 
I was saying was this—that the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government-with re- 
gard to South Africa had neither been 
a policy of annexation, nor certainly 4 
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policy of anything that couid be called 
revenge. It was a policy the main ob- 
ject of which was directed to the estab- 
lishment of secure and satisfactory re- 
lations for Her Majesty’s Colonies in 
that part of the world. We have to 
consider the position of those who 
occupy the territories under the Sove- 
reignty of the Queen. We have to con- 
sider what arrangements ought to be 
made in order to promote the welfare of 
those Colonists, and preserving peace 
between them and their neighbours. 
Now, it is quite obvious that for that 
purpose it is important we should 
be — and should appear to be — 
strong and powerful ourselves, so as to 
maintain satisfactory relations with our 
Native neighbours. These are the rela- 
tions we desire to promote, and we 
earnestly hope we shall be successful in 
their establishment. I do not think it 
would be at all likely to promote that 
object that we should attempt too tightly 
to tie the hands of a man like Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who goes out with all his ex- 
perience of the country, with a thorough 
knowledge of the spirit which animates 
the Government, who possesses sym- 
pathy with that spirit, and who has an 
earnest desire to do all that he can not 
only to bring the war to any early con- 
clusion, but to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement which may be of an enduring 
character. We are anxious in every 
possible way to promote that; and I 
trust the result of the step we take will 
be an end of the war, and that the 
Colonies will enter upon a state of peace, 
of which they have had but little ex- 
perience. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
that if the House was quite satisfied that 
the reasons given by the Government for 
their change of front in their Zulu policy 
were the exact opposite of their real rea- 
sons, they would be very well contented 
with what had been done. When he had 
brought forward his Motion, some time 
since, he pointed out thatthe Government 
having censured Sir Bartle Frere ought 
to remove him from his post, which they 
at that time refused to do, and stated that 
he continued to have their confidence. 
But now they had taken a step which 
was tantamount to removing him, and 
the reason they gave was that it was 
necessary to concentrate the command. 
But, asa matter of fact, there would be 
no concentration of command at all; for 
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just as Sir Bartle Frere was High Com- 
missioner, so Sir Garnet Wolseley would 
be High Commissioner now, in a por- 
tion, but not the whole of South 
Africa, and Sir Garnet Wolseley would 
hold the supreme command in that 
part just the same as Sir Bartle Frere 
did before. It would now be neces- 
sary to cancel the commission which 
was given to Sir Bartle Frere, because 
the powers given by that commis- 
sion were obviously the powers that 
would in future be exercised by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. They must, there- 
fore, accept the action of the Govern- 
ment as a change of front in policy, 
whatever reasons they might put for- 
ward for the change. With regard to 
the speech made by the noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho) he was very sorry, indeed, 
to hear such statements made, which, he 
feared, were calculated to stir up an ill 
feeling in the country, and to prevent 
that peace which all so much desired. 
He also wished to state that the stories 
which he gave to the House with regard 
to Cetewayo—and notably that in which 
he was stated to have covered his pri- 
soners with honey and put them in an 
ant’s nest—had no foundation, and there 
was not the slightest scrap of evidence 
to support them. He strongly depre- 
cated such statements being made. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he could not 
help feeling that the House and the 
country should know on what grounds 
the Government were going to act, or 
what they were doing. It was quite 
evident to hon. Gentlemen in the House 
that the sending of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
into South Africa was not simply to con- 
centrate the command—that was put for- 
ward as a specious reason. They knew 
there was a much graver and more press- 
ing reason on the minds of the Govern- 
ment, and the point which he wished to 
press on the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies wasthis. Was it intended that 
the powers conferred on Sir Bartle Frere 
by his commission should continue so as 
to overlap and conflict with those given 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley? [The Cuan- 
cELLOR of the Excnrqurr: No.] He 
was glad to hear that, and therefore he 
presumed the House would be justified 
in assuming that the powers given to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley would be supreme, and 
would reduce those given to Sir Bartle 
Frere ; but he should like an explicit 
statement on the question. 
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said, he rose to speak in defence of an 
absent man. In his opinion, he was a 
most ill-used man. He had been sent 
out to act in circumstances of consider- 
able difficulty, and when he had done 
his best in those circumstances he was 
visited with censure. He called upon 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
to say whether there were in the instruc- 
tions given to Sir Bartle Frere nothing 
to vindicate his action in Africa? He 
thought he had been treated most un- 
justly. The Government, whose policy 
was distinctly annexational in the time 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, had given him 
very large instructions, and though Sir 
Bartle Frere had not exceeded those in- 
structions, the Government had now left 
him in the lurch. His conduct being 
disapproved of by the Government, it 
would have been merciful, kindly, yea 
only honest, to have recalied him at first, 
instead of throwing him overboard in 
the way they were doing now into the 
humbler position of mere Governor of 
the Cape. 

Mr. PARNELL gave Notice that in 
consequence of the withdrawal of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain), he would 
use all the Forms of the House against 
any further Votes of Supply for the Zulu 
War until the Government had sub- 
mitted to the House the terms on which 
Cetewayo would be admitted to peace. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
I should not have thought of detaining 
the House for a moment if it had not 
been for the remarks which fell from the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite (Sir 
George Balfour). He appears to me to 
be under an entire misconception as to 
the action of the Government with re- 
ference to Sir Bartle Frere. He spoke 
of him having been thrown over and 
dismissed with disgrace. Nothing what- 
ever of the sort has occurred, or is in- 
tended. ‘The whole course of this debate 
and that of yesterday shows, I venture 
to say, the great disadvantage of at- 
tempting to discuss a question without 
the Papers relating to that question. 
Had the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) only waited till he had seen 
the terms of the commissions which are 
drawn up, and will be issued at once, he 
would have seen that the functions of 
Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley are distinctly defined, those of Sir 
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Bartle Frere having to do with one dis- 
trict of the country and those of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley with another, and that 
neither will interfere with the conduct 
of affairs by the other. I was glad 
—and I am sure the House also was 
glad—to hear the expressions of sym- 
pathy which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
with reference to Sir Bartle Frere. 
He has borne eloquent testimony—such 
testimony as, perhaps, he alone could 
bear—to the abilities and character of 
Sir Bartle Frere and to his conduct amid 
difficulties which were almost unprece- 
dented in the history of any Colonial 
Government. But I will venture to say 
for myself that neither in this House nor 
out of it have I ever for a moment hesi- 
tated to bear similar testimony to the 
utmost of my power. It has been asked 
what the position of Sir Bartle Frere 
will be on the arrival of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in South Africa? His position 
will be similar to that occupied by pre- 
vious Governors and High Commis- 
sioners of the highest standing. It is 
further asked, Why is it necessary to 
make this change? It is very easy for 
hon. Members opposite to assume cer- 
tain reasons, which exist only in their 
own imaginations, and not to credit the 
Government with a belief in the reasons 
they themselves put forward; but the 
real reason for the change is precisely 
what was announced to the House in the 
course of yesterday’s discussion by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and no other. The reason 
is this—that it is necessary, under the 
present circumstances, to unite in the 
hands of a single person the functions of 
civil and military administration in that 
district of South Africa which is in the 
neighbourhood of the seat of war; and 
that is utterly impossible for anyone 
holding the position of High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa at the present 
crisis to conduct affairs in the district, 
and, at the same time, to deal with the 
important matters with which he must 
deal at Cape Town. It is very well 
known to the House that for months past 
Sir Bartle Frere has been absent from 
the scene of his ordinary labours at 
Cape Town. During that time questions 
have arisen connected with the Cape Co- 
lony andits borders of the very gravest im- 
portance to this country and the Colony. I 
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question now pending between the Go- 
vernment of Cape Colony and this coun- 
try as to the expenses of the late war. I 
may refer to another—the position of 
the Province of Griqualand West in 
relation to the Cape Colony. Again, 
there is the question how the valuable 
Acts passed by the Cape Parliament for 
the defence of the Colony in the last 
Session can best be carried out. In 
connection with all these measures the 
co-operation, and even the direction, of 
Sir Bartle Frere are absolutely re- 
— by the Ministers of the Cape 

olony. But beyond and above all this 
is the great question of the Confedera- 
tion or Union of the several Colonies 
or Territories in South Africa that 
Sir Bartle Frere was specially sent to 
endeavour to promote, to which he has 
devoted singular and special attention, 
and which he will be instructed at once to 
bring before the Cape Parliament when 
it commences its Session next month. 
These are all matters of the gravest and 
highest importance to the interests of 
South Africa and this country, and are 
amply sufficient to tax the energies of 
any one man, even though he possess the 
abilities of Sir Bartle Frere; and I will 
venture to add that if hon. Members 
will consult their maps, as they have 
been advised to du by the noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho), and bear in mind that 
Cape Town is 1,000 miles from the seat 
of war, the extreme difficulty and delay 
of any postal communication, the im- 
possibility of conducting serious affairs 
solely by electric telegraph, and the great 
distance even of the nearest point of 
the telegraph from the seat of war, they 
will see that it has become absolutely 
necessary for a time to divide this great 
office, and give that portion of it cover- 


ing the seat of war to a new head, and 


into the hands of a single person. These 
are the reasons for the course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and they 
will be still more fully expressed in the 
Papers, which I hope wiil be in the 
hands of hon. Members on Thursday or 
Friday morning. The terms of the com- 
missiuns will be included in those 
Papers; and if any further question or 
discussion should arise on them the Go- 
vernment will be prepared to meet it. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I must 
say that there is not one single reason 
among those which the right hon. Gentle- 


man has now stated for the course the 
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Government has taken which did not 
exist in full force two months ago, when 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
brought his Motion forward. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that Cape Town is 
1,000 miles from the seatof war. Why, 
it was 1,000 miles away two months ago. 
He says the telegraph is not adequate 
to carry on detailed communications ; 
but the telegraph communication is not 
less adequate now than it was then. 
You knew that you had to send out re- 
inforcements; that you were going to 
enter on a campaign; that Sir Bartle 
Frere must meet his Parliament at the 
Cape, and conduct all these transactions 
with reference to Confederation; and 
really for the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to get up gravely now, and 
tell us these things—every single one of 
which was in their minds and in full 
force two months ago, when we had the 
debate on the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea’s Motion, when the Secretary 
of State himself told us that no man ex- 
cept Sir Bartle Frere, from his knowledge 
of the circumstances, whatever errors he 
might have committed, could conduct 
these affairs successfully—is, I think, 
presuming too much on the patience of 
this House. It is also, I think, cal- 
culated to have a prejudicial effect on 
the public mind, which the Government 
should deplore. I venture to say that 
the reason why both sides of the House 
and the country outside approve of the 
course the Government have taken is for 
a totally different reason from any of 
those stated by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The reason why the 
House and the country approve of that 
course is because they believe and hope 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley will carry out 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in a very different spirit from that in 
which it was carried out by Sir Bartle 
Frere. It is the real cause of the satis- 
faction with the change ; and what pos- 
sible object the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies can have in destroying that 
expectation, that hope, and that con- 
viction in the public mind, by putting 
the reason for the course they have 
pursued on a totally different basis, 1 
cannot understand. If the country has 
really to take his account of the matter, 
they would derive small satisfaction from 
it. Itis because they thought that the 
alleged reasons were not true—that the 
true reasons were totally different—that 
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the course taken by the Government has 
given satisfaction. Therefore, I do re- 
gret that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies should have thought it right to 
give such reasons. It may be all very 
well to set up this theory for their action, 
for the sake of Lord Chelmsford or Sir 
Bartle Frere; but it is not from that 
point of view that the change is regarded 
with satisfaction, but because the people 
believed that Sir Bartle Frere was pur- 
suing—honourably and conscientiously 
no doubt—a policy which the Govern- 
ment did not desire, and which the 
country did not desire. That is the 
reason they are glad to see it placed in 
different hands ; and to tell us that it is 
merely a matter of concentration of 
power is unsatisfactory. I think it a 
great pity, when the Government come 
forward to announce a determination of 
this character, that they should not have 
had all the Papers ready and delivered 
them to the House at the time. Wesee 
that continuous Cabinet meetings have 
been held, and I cannot see why they 
should not have had these important 
Papers ready to deliver. All I can add 
is, that I hope the real reasons actuating 
the Government in making this change 
in the affairs at the Cape are not the 
reasons which they have alleged; because 
if they are, I believe they will have de- 
stroyed the whole satisfaction which the 
country has felt. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN IRE- 
LAND.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was 
pleased with the frank but tardy con- 
duct of the front Opposition Benches, in 
at length acting upon the policy so long 
since advocated by the seven Irish Home 
Rule Members. If the Government 
could not, within the ordinary time 
available for Public Business, give an 
opportunity for the discussion of urgent 
Irish subjects, they should reduce the 
Whitsuntide Holidays in order to afford 
the necessary time for that purpose. 
Much of the time of the House had 
been taken up by discussions provoked 
by the innumerable blunders ot the Go- 
vernment. He rose for the purpose of 
calling attention to the deplorable and 
unendurable condition of the landed in- 
terest in Ireland. It was impossible 
that agriculture could be developed in 
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Ireland—that Irish tenants could put 
that labour, skill, and capital into the 
land upon which the flourishing state of 
agriculture depended, so long as inse- 
curity of tenure hung over the head of 
the tenant. The present system was a 
premium in favour of sloth and negli- 
gence, and an obstacle to diligence and 
the advance of every kind of prosperity. 
Two hundred and ninety landlords owned 
one-third of the Island, and 744 owned 
about half; and the question was, was 
the prosperity, or the chance of a liveli- 
hood, of 1,000,000 homesteads to depend 
upon a small battalion of 750 persons, 
monopolizing half the land—750, with 
their sisters, and their cousins, and their 
aunts, in comparison with the entire 
population of Ireland? The Land Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) was 
a monument of the good intentions of 
the right hon. Gentleman rather than of 
the capacity of English Parties to deal 
with Irish questions. If Irish tenants 
were to continue to be subject to the 
evils of capricious eviction, to the screw- 
ing up of rents beyond the point of en- 
durance, to confiscation of improvements 
—if that was to continue much longer, 
Parliament would have to solve a greater 
problem than that which startled them 
a few years ago, when the whisper of 
liberty reached Ireland from the other 
side of the Atlantic. He should move 
an Amendment to the Motion for ad- 
journment to the effect that the adjourn- 
ment be only till June 2nd, instead of 
till June 9th. He did not know whether 
those who were devoted to Irish legisla- 
tion would present such attractions to 
English Members as to induce them to 
give up the enjoyments of the country 
in order to take part in Irish discus- 
sions; but he wassure that the majority 
of the popular Irish Members would be 
quite prepared to take full advantage of 
any extra time that might be given to 
them for the consideration of Irish Busi- 
ness. Ifthe English Members absented 
themselves, it would only be carrying 
out the policy they generally pursued. 
They usually absented themselves from 
the discussion of Irish Business, and 
presented themselves only when it was 
necessary to vote down Irish demands. 
If during the extra week, which he pro- 
posed to give for the discussion of indis- 
pensable Irish Business, the English 
Members absented themselves from the 
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Divisions, as well as the discussions, he | Secretary provided with a mission to 
was not sure that it would not be hailed | South Africa, he might with his blandish- 


as a long-desired improvement. If the 
Government were not prepared to grant 
them the House next week, he hoped 
they would grant them time for the dis- 
cussion of two or three of the most 
pressing Irish grievances which de- 
manded a remedy. By attempting to 
postpone the redress of Irish grievances 
—purticularly the unendurable evils of 
the Irish tenant system—they would not 
succeed in avoiding or evading the ener- 
getic prosecution of those questions by 
the Irish Representatives in Parlia- 
ment. He concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, he had not 
the slightest desire to interfere with the 
holidays of hon. Members; but he 
thought it would not be right that the 
House should separate for the Whitsun- 
tide Recess without some words being 
spoken as to the question which was 
most important to the Irish people. 
They had been occupied three hours in 
discussing the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. Not a moment of that time 
was wasted. It was most properly given 
up to that great subject. He only re- 
gretted that it had not been possible to 
extract more clearly the genuine inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to 
South Africa. But that time having 
been occupied fairly, it was not too 
much to ask the House to give a few 
minutes’ consideration to a question of 
the greatest importance to Ireland. 
Think of how little importance to Ire- 
land, except for the loss it entailed in 
men and money, was this war with its 
doubtful glory! Let them, therefore, 
turn their attention to the Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland. He knew there was a 
theory that when war was going on the 
attention of the Government was ab- 
sorbed in it, and that it was almost im- 
possible to withdraw their attention to 
matters of domestic interest. But even 
if they accepted that ancient theory with 
regard to the great Leaders of the Go- 
vernment, it could not be held that the 
heads of the various Departments were 
equally absorbed. He could not imagine 
that the Chief Secretary tor Ireland was 
passing anxious days and feverish nights 
turning over the maps of South Africa 
to find a policy for his Chief. He had 
very little doubt that were the Chief 
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ments tempt Cetewayo over very soon to 
good terms of peace; but he had no 
such mission, and it was not too much 
to expect that even amid the clash of 
arms the right hon. Gentleman should 
be able to give a little of his attention 
to Ireland. The Chief Secretary had 
an able Colleague in the Irish Attorney 
General, who was officially free to take 
only an historic interest in these great 
wars, and who might find some time 
to bestow on the Irish Land Question. 
He was perfectly certain that the dis- 
tress in Ireland had become so great 
as to render an attempt by Parliament 
to deal with the question imperative 
and unavoidable. They heard from 
farmers, priests, and peasants alike, 
that the crisis was imminent, urgent, 
even perilous. He was speaking the 
other day with an Irish landlord on the 
Conservative side of the House, who as- 
sured him that he had never known a 
season so bad for many of the Irish 
tenants. He told him that he had 
written to his agent only to press for 
rents from the men who really could pay, 
and to be lenient with those who could 
not, and that the agent wrote back to say 
that none were able to pay, and that they 
were all sufferers alike. That was a con- 
dition of things representative of the 
Land Question in at least one or two 
counties in Ireland, and surely it was 
one which ought to attract attention 
from the House of Commons. One or 
two Motions had been introduced dur- 
ing the Session which seemed to point 
to some promise. There was the debate 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) on the 
‘‘Bright Clauses” of the Land Act. 
They had a flat denial of assistance 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and then a liberal promise from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now, the 
Irish Members would like to know 
before the House separated whether 
anything was going to be done—whe- 
ther any efforts were ‘o be made to im- 
prove the condition of the tenantry of 
Ireland; or whether the only contribu- 
tion the Chief Secretary was about to 
offer was his piece of legislation for the 
regulation of dogs in Ireland? That 
Bill rather reminded him of an amusing 
passage in the pleasant story of Alice in 
Wonderland, where some one of the 
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mysterious personages found Alice 
weary, and tired, and gasping with 
thirst, and said to her—‘‘ Oh, you poor 
little girl, I know exactly what you 
want—you want a dry biscuit.” That 
was the kind of contribution which the 
Chief Secretary had made to the settle- 
ment of the Irish Land Question. He 
appealed to the House not to go away 
for the Holidays until the Government 
had made some promise and given some 
assurance with regard to the Irish Land 
Question. He hoped he would not be 
met with the stereotyped excuse that 
such an appeal was interfering with the 
Business of the House. Nothing could 
be more legitimately or more urgently 
the Business of the House than that the 
Government should give some assurance 
to the Irish peasantry which might send 
them a gleam of hope, and let them know 
even when Parliament was not sitting 
there, yet that some thought would be 
taken of their condition, and that some 
effort was about to be made to improve 
their future. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“9th,” in order to insert ‘‘ 2nd,”—( Ar. 
O’ Donnel!,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘ 9th’ stand 

‘part of the Question.” 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER supported 
the Amendment, and expressed a hope 
that some Member of the Government 
would answer the two able speeches 
that had just been delivered. When a 
majority of the Representatives of a 
nation came solemnly before the Legis- 
lature to make a proposal, it was their 
duty to urge the proposal in and out of 
season, at convenient and inconvenient 
times, and to select especially those oc- 
casions on which they were likely to at- 
tract the attention of the country. This 
was the position of the Irish Members 
in that House with regard to the Land 
Question. He complained that there 
had been a want of candour on the part 
of the Government in appointing a 
Committee on the subject of the Irish 
Land Laws the Session before last. 
After that Committee had been at the 
trouble of investigating the subject, and 
coming down to the House with distinct 
recommendations, the Government had 
taken no pains whatever to carry out 
those recommendations. They had even 
failed to give any satisfactory promise 
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that they intended to carry them out. 
Again, when a private Irish Member 
had this Session presented a Bill to 
secure fixity of tenure, it had been re- 
ceived with but scant courtesy from the 
Government. How long did they think , 
the Irish people would submit to have 
their grievances postponed for the con- 
venience of the Government? ‘The 
patience of the Irish people was well 
nigh exhausted; and if Parliament did 
not come forward within a reasonable 
time with some measure of legislation 
calculated to relieve the depression of 
the present state of agriculture in Ire- 
land, scenes would arise in Ireland that 
would be far more dangerous to the 
rights of property and to the order and 
tranquillity which should prevail in that 
country than any that Ireland had been 
afflicted with in her long struggle with 
the ignorance, if not the incompetence, 
of the English Parliament. If these 
warnings were unheeded, and Parlia- 
ment should plead for further delay, the 
consequences must be fixed on their own 
shoulders. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, there could be 
no doubt that there was alarming dis- 
tress amidst the agricultural interests 
not only of Ireland but of Great Britain, 
and was sure that when the case was 
fairly and reasonably presented to hon. 
Members they would feel that, however 
serious might be the state of matters in 
Afghanistan and South Africa, they 
ought to turn from those places to the 
interests of Great Britain and Ireland. 
An hypothetical advantage might be 
gained from this country making an- 
other sweep of territory in South Africa, 
a territory which they could not colonize, 
but precious land at their own door was 
at that moment being thrown upon the 
hands of landlords, because tenants were 
not able to cultivate it. He would neither 
express, nor joinin expressing, any whole- 
sale indictment against the landlords of 
Ireland. They fell, in his opinion, far 
short in many respects; but he had 
never failed to admit that in their errors 
and shortcomings they might be the 
creation and the creatures of circum- 
stances, and that they possessed a great 
many excellent qualities which were not 
always remembered. When he looked 
at the English newspapers, what was 
the story which he read on every hand ? 
It was a story of farms, untenanted and 
arable, to be let; but, at the same time, 
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and more important in its significance, | 


and certainly very commendable to the 
English landlords, it was a story of reduc- 
tions of rents on the part of those gen- 
tlemen. It was with extreme pleasure 


.he observed that amongst the first of 


the English landlords who had adopted 
this kindly, humane, and just course of 
procedure, was the first Commoner of 
England, who had the proud privilege 
of presiding over the deliberations of 
the House of Commons. But let them 
cross the Channel to Ireland, and did 
they there see a similar line of conduct 
to that of the English landlords as a 
palliative to the fast prevailing distress ? 
He was bound to say that he saw no- 
thing like it. There might be a solitary 
instance or two where the example had 
been followed; but there was no attempt 
on the part of the body of Irish landlords 
to imitate the English landlords in this 
particular matter. It was not from any 
intention to play the part of Shylock 
that this state of matters arose; but an 
evil tradition prevailed in Ireland, 
whereas a kindly custom prevailed in 
England. The tradition, as regarded 
Treland, was that the distress was all 
pretended; and in England the landlord 
telt that the tenant was part of himself. 
He entered quickly into his sympathies, 
and he provided for him when the neces- 
sity arose. In the depth of the Irish 
Famine, when it was already eight or 
ten months old, that Famine in which 
1,000,000 souls were lost, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate), who was not a hard-hearted 
gentleman by any means, absolutely de- 
clared at a farmers’ dinner in England 
that the cry of famine in Ireland in 1847 
was a pretence of agitators. The hon. 
Member laughed at it. He scoffed at 
it, and there was a considerable mis- 
leading of public opinion on the subject. 
There was yet sufficient time on the 
part of the Legislature to take preventa- 
tive measures and to grapple with the 
evil. He maintained that the House 
owed a great deal to the Irish agricul- 
tural interests, and that Great Britain 
had never repaid in money, or in money’s 
worth, what was due by it upon a fair 
balance to Ireland when England 
adopted Free Trade. England adopted 
Free ‘Trade because the manufacturing 
element was predominant in her coun- 
cils ; and the agricultural interests of 
Ireland were sacrificed to what was 
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rightly believed to be the general in- 
terest of the time. England was a manu- 
facturing country, and it was her right 
to have Free Trade; but the agricul- 
tural Ireland was destroyed for the mo- 
ment by that measure, which meant the 
sweeping away of thousands of acres, 
and which involved the destruction of 
thousands of Irish farmers, and the en- 
forced emigration of thousands of the 
Irish peasantry. At the period of which 
he spoke it would only have been a just 
act on the part of England to have 
compensated Ireland with, at least, 
£20,000,000, £30,000,000, £40,000,000, 
or £50,000,000. Parliament would be 
forced to deal with the question of what 
was to become of the agricultural inte- 
rests of the country. He recollected the 
present Prime Minister achieving one of 
his greatest triumphs by moving a Reso- 
lution as to the necessity of considering 
distress which prevailed amongst those 
interests ; and he hoped that on the pre- 
sent occasion the country Gentlemen in 
the House would, irrespective of Party, 
agree to unite in impressing upon the 
Government the desirability of affording 
an assurance that, on the re-assembling 
of the House after the Holidays, an op- 
portunity would be given for considering 
the position of the Irish and the British 
farmer—in other words, that an hour 
would be taken from the Antipodes to 
consider the exigencies of our position 
at home. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had listened 
with respectful attention to the Notice 
of Motion given by the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell), because the 
condition of agriculture, both in this 
country as well as in Ireland, was that 
of the gravest depression, and there was 
no doubt they were justified in saying 
that the depression was of such a charac- 
ter that it deserved the attention of the 
Government. What, however, he wished 
to point out was that he did not think 
any practical result could be found by 
pressing the Motion on that occasion ; 
because he had placed a Motion on the 
Paper to inquire into the condition of 
agricultural affairs in the whole of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. After 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
House was carried, a ballot would take 
place, and he hoped to be successful, 
and secure a day after the Whitsuntide 
Recess; but if he did not, he fully in- 
tended to ask the Government if it 
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would not be in their power to afford 
him facilities for bringing forward a 
subject of such vital importance to a 
large portion of the population, not only 
of England and Scotland, but also of 
Ireland ? ; 

Mr. PARNELL said, he knew from 
experience that great agricultural dis- 
tress prevailed in Ireland. He was 
talking the other day with a collector of 
the cess tax, who told him that he had 
never had* such great difficulty since 
1847 in getting money from the farmers. 
Owing tothe great depression, and to 
the competition of the American market 
in corn, meal, and butter, the profits of 
the farmer had gone down considerably, 
and he knew that both the graziers and 
the small farmers experienced the 
greatest difficulty in making both ends 
meet. He believed that even on fairly- 
rented properties, it was a necessity for 
the tenant to have such security of 
tenure as would develop to the fullest 
the capabilities of the soil. Ireland at 
present was not more than one-third 
cultivated as it ought to be, and even its 
cultivated lands ought to produce three 
times as much as they did. It was ne- 
cessary for the House to consider how 
best to devise a measure for the protec- 
tion of the industry and exertions of the 
tenant—a measure of protection for the 
value which he added to the land; and 
he had no hesitation in saying that they 
must be prepared to adopt an excep- 
tional measure of land reform for Ire- 
land, as compared with England. He 
would not prolong the discussion on 
that occasion; but, unless the Govern- 
ment were ready to afford some oppor- 
tunities for the consideration of this 
subject after Whitsuntide, and unless 
they intended, at all events, to do some- 
thing in the direction of the reeommen- 
dations of the Select Committee that sat 
upon the matter last Session, under the 
Presidency of the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), the ques- 
tion was one which would have to be 
taken up by the Irish Members in a firm 
and determined fashion. It was one 
which deeply affected their consti- 
tuencies; and even if they were dis- 
posed to hang back a little on the sub- 
ject, the constituencies would not allow 
them. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the Irish Representatives were entitled 
te know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment were prepared to adhere to the 
declaration which was made by the 
Chief Secretary during the last debate 
on this subject—That any proposal cal- 
culated to give the Irish tenant security 
in his holding was a measure which 
might be called a measure of confisca- 
tion and of Communism? He had lis- 
tened to a great many debates on the 
Land Question in that House. He had 
heard a great many unfavourable re- 
plies from Governments on both sides; 
but he had never listened to language 
which had produced a greater sense and 
feeling alike of consternation and of 
anger throughout Ireland than that of 
the right hon. Gentleman. It was only 
natural that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Donnell) should ask for some declara- 
tion on the subject before the House 
adjourned for the Holidays. He was 
glad to find that the Motion of which 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) had given Notice would 
include the case of Irish agricultural 
depression; but he warned the Govern- 
ment against the way in which they 
appeared to be treating the question. 
Did Her Majesty’s Ministers suppose 
that the interests of good government in 
this country, or the Business of the 
House of Commons, would be promoted 
by their obstinately preserving a con- 
temptuous silence on the matter? The 
Irish Members were in earnest on the 
question. ‘They knew their own minds 
upon it; and they were backed by 
5,000,000 of people across the water. 
They were determined to vindicate their 
rights, by quiet and orderly means if 
possible; but they were prepared, if 
need be, to resort to all the means which 
the House had put into their hands in 
order to bring before the Legislature 
and the country the great interests 
which they were sent there to represent. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Gentleman had complained that Her 
Majesty’s Government viewed with non- 
chaiance the distress which existed among 
the agricultural classes in Ireland. If 
the sentiments evoked in the breasts of 
the Government were those of non- 
chalance, it, at any rate showed that 
they were not too thin-skinned with re- 
spect to expressions which hon. Members 
made use of about their individuality. 
He did not complain of the plain- 
speaking in which the hon. Gentleman 
had indulged, and must claim a similar 
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privilege himself, and say that he must 
adhere to anything that he had said 
standing in that place on former occa- 
sions; but that in nothing which he or 
any of his Colleagues had said had they 
ever expressed any want of sympathy 
with the depression which he admitted 
to exist in the agriculture of Ireland. 
He was glad, however, to think that 
that depression, although undoubted, 
was neither so prevalent nor so acute as 
the depression at present existing in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. He 
thought that the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had done 
good service in drawing the attention of 
the House to the fact that the Motion 
which he proposed to bring forward 
would deal not merely with an isolated 
branch of a great subject, but would 
deal with the entire question in all its 
bearings. That Motion would afford 
a legitimate opportunity for the expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers representing all sections of the 
United Kingdom. In the course of the 
debate, allusion had been made to the 
landlords of Ireland as not having been 
so generous as the landlords of England 
in regard to agricultural depression ; but 
it was the fact that great personal sacri- 
fices had been made by many of them in 
their efforts to relieve the present dis- 
tress. In justice tothe landlords of Ire- 
land, he had thought it right to say so 
much. He trusted the House would not 
disperse for the Recess in the spirit of 
the hon. Member for Galway, or with 
any idea in their minds that the landed 
distress in Ireland was viewed with un- 
concern by Her Majesty’s Government, 
who had every desire to see what could 
be done to remedy it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn until Monday 9th 
June. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o0o>— 


EAST INDIA LOAN [CONSOLIDATED 
FUND].—REPORT. 
Resolution [ May 26] reported. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL remarked, 
that the first stage of this Resolution 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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was taken very late last night, and was 
passed pro formd on the understanding 
that the subject should be discussed 
ata later stage, and that the present 
stage should be taken at a reasonable 
hour. There were many Members who 
exceedingly objected to the course which 
the Government proposed to take in the 
matter; and, therefore, if the present 
stage was to be also regarded as only a 
matter of form, he hoped that a full op- 
portunity for discussion would be given 
at a later stage. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, a full opportunity would be 
given; but it was desired to take that 
stage in order that the Bill might be 
printed. The hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett) had just given Notice 
of an Amendment on the second read- 
ing, which would, no doubt, raise a dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. FAWCETT regarded the present 
stage as purely formal. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxes, 
Mr. Epwarp Sranuorr, and Mr. CranceLitor 
of the ExcuEquer. 


METROPOLIS (LITTLE CORAM STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY, WELLS STREET, POP- 
LAR, AND GREAT PETER STREET, 
WESTMINSTER) IMPROVEMENT PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL [Lords]—[Bu 175.] 

Bill considered in Committee and re- 
ported, with an Amendment. 


On Motion, ‘“‘That the Bill, as 
amended, be considered upon Tuesday 
10th June, at Two of the clock.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE objected 
that this was the first intimation which 
the Government had given of their in- 
tention to take a Morning Sitting on 
that day. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Morning Sittings had been 
taken at as early an hour in former Ses- 
tions, and the Government only followed 
their usual precedent. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
considering the great difficulty in getting 
through the Business of the House, he 
was in favour of really setting to work 
in the mornings. As at present ar- 
ranged, when so-called Morning Sittings 
were taken, the House did not sit longer 
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than otherwise—they sat 2 to 7 instead 
of 4 to 9—the only effect being to steal, 
as it were, the evenings given to Private 
Members, and to enable hon. Members 
to go to dinner who did not come back 
again, and so very frequently the time 
after 9 was also lost to private Mem- 
bers. He proposed that the Bills men- 
tioned be considered at 11 o’clock on 
Tuesday, 10th June. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not compe- 
tent for the hon. Member to move an 
Amendment of that character. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE with- 
drew his opposition to the Morning Sit- 
ting in question, on the understanding 
that the Morning Sittings would be 
regular, and would thus put an end to 
the present uncertainty. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was proposed to take 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays after 
Whitsuntide, and it would also be then 
convenient to commence Business at a 
quarter-past 4, instead of half-past. 


Motion agreed to. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Brtt 119.] 
(Mr. Vans Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir 
George Douglas, Colonel Alexander.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
taken into Consideration.” —(Jfr. Vans 
Agnew.) 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE opposed 
the Motion, remarking that he was sorry 
to offer any opposition to the majority 
of the Scotch Members; but his action 
was certainly not in opposition to the 
majority of the Scotch tenants. He had 
hoped that the Scotch Members would 
have thought better of it, and would not 
have persevered with a measure which 
affected the whole rights of property. 
He would not waste the time of the 
House by repeating the arguments 
which were manifestly against the Bill. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Vans Agnew) said 
that the law, as it at present stood, gave 
the landlord greater protection than all 
the other creditors. Of course it did. 
The land during the lease was, in point 
of fact, made over to the tenant to do 
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very much as he liked with, and the 
landlord ought to have prior claim for 
his rent over the tradesman who sup- 
plied the farmer with manure or with 
food and clothing. He much regretted 
that the Government had given their 
support to this Bill, and he trusted that 
even at that stage it would not be 
pressed. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL also 
thought it very undesirable that a Bill 
of this kind should be hurried through 
the House without that full discussion 
which hitherto it had not received. 
Hitherto he had taken a somewhat 
neutral position on this question; but 
he must protest against the assertion 
that there was a universal feeling in 
Scotland in favour of this Bill. His 
doubts were not in the interest of land- 
lords, and in that he did not share the 
feeling of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane); but he thought the 
opinions of the Scottish people were not 
so unanimous as had been represented. 
The fact was, that although there had 
been, doubtless, a considerable agitation 
and a very strong feeling on the part of 
an influential class of large farmers in 
support of the Bill, the remainder of the 
population were inactive, not understand- 
ing the nature, effect, or scope of the 
Bill, and thus not actually opposed to it. 
The constituency he represented was, of 
course, an urban constituency; but al- 
though they had been told that the 
passing of this Bill would be favourable 
to those who traded with farmers, he 
had failed to discover any enthusiasm in 
that constituency on the subject. He 
felt that those who had a practical 
knowledge of the matter would be more 
likely to understand it than he who had 
spent great part of his life away from 
Scotland ; and if he had believed that 
any strong feeling existed in favour of 
the Bill, he might support it in defer- 
ence to that feeling. Personally, as a 
matter of principle—and he had occasion 
to consider the matter narrowly—he did 
see great objection to the Bill as it now 
stood. He believed that if the measure 
passed in its present unqualified shape, 
it would render it exceedingly difficult 
to conduct necessary contracts between 
landlords and tenants, and especially in 
the case of the smaller tenants; and it 
was in the interest of the latter class 
that he asked that full consideration 
should be given to the subject. It must 
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naturally result from the passing of this 
Bill that not only the larger rural hy- 
pothec, but the smaller hypothec and 
the urban hypothec, and also the Law 
of Distress in England, must be abo- 
lished. He was convinced that it was 
necessary to cut the Law of Hypothec 
down to the narrowest limits; but if it 
were totally abolished, it would be illo- 
gical to retain the principle in any other 
form in any part of the Kingdom. It 
seemed to him, as the noble Lord (Lord 
Elcho) stated on a former occasion, that 
the conduct of the Government in the 
matter was open to the gravest suspicion, 
and that it was clearly the result of the 
prospect of the contest in Mid-Lothian. 
The Government could not honestly sup- 
port the Bill, unless they were also 
prepared to support the proposition to 
abolish the Law of Distress in England 
and Ireland, and to abolish urban hy- 
pothee. He had consulted one of his 
constituents—a large grain merchant— 
who was likely to be well informed on 
the subject. That gentleman said to 
him—-‘‘ You ought to support the Hy- 
pothee Bill.’ He replied—‘‘ That’s all 
very well; but which is the Bill you 
would like me to support, because I 
could not approve of the abolition of 
hypothee without any restriction what- 
ever?” The grain merchant said— 
‘« You are perfectly right ; and he would 
be a fool who would propose simply to 
abolish the present hypothec, without 
something to take its place.” That prin- 
ciple was universal in old countries, and 
also prevailed in new ones—America, 
for instance, and he doubted whether 
they could get rid of it. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW thought it un- 
necessary that he should now meet 
arguments which had been already used 
and discussed. Those arguments had, 
in fact, been thoroughly thrashed out, 
not only this Session, but in previous 
Sessions ; but in reply to the hon. Mem- 
bers for the Isle of Wight and Kirkcaldy, 
who said there was not a consensus of 
opinion on this point in Scotland, he 
wouldremind them of the Division which 
took place four years ago, when, out of 
45 Scotch Members, 42 were in favour 
of the abolition of hypothee. Again, 
the second reading of the present Bill 
was carried by a majority of 127, and 
out of 49 Scotch Members who voted, 
47 were in favour of the second reading. 
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to those who said it was not the wish of 
the Scotch constituencies that this Bill 
should pass; and he was very sorry that 
a Bill which was so thoroughly wished 
for in Scotland should be opposed by 
hon. Members who either represented or 
came from Scotland. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he could 
not understand the views of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell), and must express his regret that 
the hon. Member had been so long out of 
the country, and had not had the benefit 
of the discussion on hypothee which had 
been going on for the last 20 years. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
require another 20 years to convert him 
onthe question. As regarded the views 
of the smalier farmers, the hon. Member 
might safely leave that matter to the 
representatives of small farmers. The 
whole of the county Members, with 
one exception, had agreed that in the 
interest of the smaller farmers, as well as 
in that of the larger, hypothec ought to be 
abolished. With regard to the considera- 
tion of the question in the meantime, be 
hoped the Government, or their legal 
Representative in Scotland, would put 
Amendments on the Paper which would 
really deal with the somewhat difficult 
legal questions involved in this Bill. 
When the measure was in Committee 
he thought it went rather quickly 
through, and that the House had not 
proper time to consider it; for he doubted 
whether the legal Representative of 
the Government had, at the time, 
fully realized the effect of the Bill as 
it then passed. He thought even the 
hon. Member (Mr. Vans Agnew), who 
had charge of the Bill, did not at that 
time fully comprehend what would be 
the effect of his measure. He hoped, 
and thought, the House had a right to 
expect on such a question the legal Re- 
presentative of the Government should 
become responsible for the amendment 
of the existing law, in order to carry out 
the intention of the House, : without 
the risk of involving the country in great 
legal difficulties after the Bill became 
law. If the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was prepared to become responsible 
for the Amendments which appeared on 
the Paper, he had no objection to the 
Bill going through after admission on 
the question, whether Clause 2 stood 
part of the Bill, upon which he felt com- 


He thought that was a complete answer | pelled to take the opinion of the House, 


Sir George Campbell 

















Omnibus 
Mr. ERNEST NOEL moved the 


adjournment of the debate. It was 
impossible at that hour to go into 
all the considerations imported into the 
Bill by the Amendments which had 
been put down. They did not know 
how the Government were going to deal 
with these Amendments; and until they 
knew that, it would be quite impossible 
for them to consider the Bill properly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(MJr. Ernest Noel.) 


Mr. CHARLEY considered that after 
the principle of the Bill had been settled 
on the second reading, and the details 
of it in Committee, it was very hard, 
indeed, upon those in charge of the Bill 
that it should be stopped in this manner. 

Mr. GREGORY expressed an opinion 
that the Bill would place the tenant in 
a worse position than before. Instead 
of giving the landlord a remedy by dis- 
tress, it gave him a remedy by eject- 
ment ; and it was, practically, an invita- 
tion to the landlord to put this extreme 
remedy in force. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA was urging 
that the alterations which had been 
made in the Bill had rendered it as 
much a measure of pains and penalties 
as a measure of relief, when—— 
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It being 10 minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stuod adjourned 
till tris day. 


House adjourned at Five minutes before 
Seven o’clock, till Monday the 
9th of June. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 29th May, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsutc Brius—First Reading— 
Metropolitan Public Carriage Act Amend- 
ment * (105). 

Second Reading—Supply of Drink on Credit * 

84). 
Committee—Children’s Dangerous Performances 


Cominittee — Report — Parliamentary Burghs 
(Scotland) * (90). 

Report—-Disqualification by Medical Relief * (6). 

Third Reading — Habitual Drunkards* (93) ; 
Statute Law Revision (Ireland)* (80), and 
passed, 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1873—AMERICAN PIGS. 


QUESTION. 


Tur Eart or BELMORE asked the 
noble Duke the Lord President of the 
Council, Whether it is true that swine 
landed in this country from America have 
been found to beaffected with trichinosis ; 
and, if so, whether the Government in- 
tend to take any precautions against the 
introduction of the disease ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: In answer to my noble 
Friend, I have to state that in conse- 
quence of reports which I received from 
abroad, acertain portion of swine landed 
from America in this country were sub- 





jected, by my order, to examination by 
the proper officers of the Veterinary 
Department, and I regret to say that 
the result has been the discovery of 
trichinosis in some of the animals. The 
investigations are being continued, and 
therefore I am unable to state what 
steps, if any, it may be necessary to take 
inthe matter. I would remind my noble 
Friend that swine coming from America 
are killed at the port of landing. I am 
glad that my noble Friend has put the 
Question, because it enables me to 
caution the public in the matter, and to 
mention that the best precaution against 
the spread of this complaint—so dire in 
its effects upon the human species—is 
that all portions of the swine—ham, 
pork, and bacon—should be thoroughly 
well cooked before they are made use of. 


OMNIBUS REGULATION BILL—(No. 41.) 
(The Earl of Redesdale.) 


COMMITTEE ON RE-COMMITMENT POST- 
PONED. 


THe Eart or REDESDALE 
(CHairman of Committers) stated that 
he proposed to postpone the Committee 
on the Bill till after the Holidays. 

Lorp ABERDARE suggested that, 
instead of embracing a great number of 
regulations in a Bill, it would be better 
to give the local authorities power to 
make rules for the regulation of omnibus 
traffic. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that would 
involve the consideration of a number 
of local Acts. The Bill now before them 
dealt with the Metropolis, and the ques- 
tion was whether the Home Secretary 
could not embody certain regulations 
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in those which at present existed, to 
effect the object of the Bill? He had 
himself brought in a Bill dealing with 
the omnibus traffic in the Metropolis. 


Committee put off to Tuesday the 17th 
of June next. 


CHILDREN’S DANGEROUS PERFORM- 
ANCES BILL [u.u.]—(No. 64.) 
(The Earl De La Warr.) 
COMMITTEE POSTPONED. 
House in Committee (according to 


Order). 
Lorpv ABERDARE said, that he had 


no objection to the main principle of 
the Bill; but he wished to point out 
that all legislation of this sort which in- 
terfered with labour had been preceded 
by careful inquiry into the conditions 
under which that labour was carried on. 
After that inquiry, they could legislate 
with a full knowledge of the facts. He 
should have preferred that that had 
been done in this case. He was not, 
however, prepared to object to the future 
progressof the Bill; buthe wouldsuggest 
that though the House had, perhaps, 
sufficient materials for legislation on the 
subject, the Government ought to so far 
take charge of the Bill as to put such 
Amendments on the Paper as would 
change the Bill to the form it ought to 
assume. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP ssaid, that it 
would be throwing great responsibility 
upon the Government if they were re- 
quired to take charge of and amend every 
Billintroduced by anoble Lord. He did 
not approve of the proposed legislation ; 
but as the House had manifested a 
strong disposition in favour of it, he 
had offered no opposition to the second 
reading of the Bill on the part of the 
Government. At the same time, he 
stated that if it were to pass it must be 
considerably amended in Committee. 
He did not, however, think it was fair 
to put upon the Government the respon- 
sibility of introducing Amendments 
which would make this a satisfactory 
Bill. The evils attendant upon children 
being engaged in performances of this 
kind against their will were admitted, 
although the Bill might not thoroughly 
deal with all the matters relating to the 
subject. 

‘ne Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
that in making a Bill of that kind what 


Earl Beauchamp 
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to guide the House. The Government 
ought to take one of two courses—if the 
Bill, in their opinion, was not capable 
of improvement, they ought to move its 
rejection ; if it was, on the other hand, 
capable of being amended, they ought 
to propose the necessary Amendments. 

Kart DE LA WARE said, as the Go- 
vernment had accepted the principle of 
the Bill, he should be glad to consider 
any Amendments proposed by them. 

THe Eart or BEACONSFIELD 
suggested that his noble Friend who 
had charge of the Bill (Earl De La 
Warr) would do well to postpone fur- 
ther proceeding with the Bill till after 
the Holidays ; and, in the meanwhile, his 
noble Friend could be well occupied in 
revising the measure and framing in it 
such Amendments as he might think 
desirable. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY had 
a personal interest in hoping that the 
noble Earl (Earl De La Warr) would 
carefully consider Amendments. The 
Bill, as it stood, put very considerable 
penalties and severe responsibilities upon 
the owner of acircus. Now, every Easter 
Monday a great number of people came 
into his neighbourhood, and a circus was 
erected in one of his fields; and, there- 
fore, he was the owner of that circus, 
though he must venture to decline to be 
either responsible for the age of the 
children employed in the circus, or the 
performances in which they were en- 
gaged. 

Kart DE LA WARR said, he would 
accept the suggestion of the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government. 

THE Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the Bill did not touch some of the 
worst cruelty practised on young athletes 
and acrobats—namely, that which they 
underwent during their training. 


House resumed. 


To be again in Committee on Tuesday 
the 17th of June next. 


TURKEY—CRETE—REPORTED DIS- 
TURBANCES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp COLCHESTER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If Her 
Majesty’sGovernment have any informa- 
tion as to the truth of the reported dis- 
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turbances in the Island of Crete? Since} races, and giving a decided predomi- 


he gave Notice of his Question, he had 
seen, by the usual sources of informa- 
tion, that Papers had been promised in 
‘another place”’ relative to the affairs 
of, Crete, since the termination of the 
Correspondence now before Parliament. 
In asking at that- moment what founda- 
tion existed for the statements in some 
of the public journals concerning a 
serious, if partial, insurrection against 
the order of things now established in 
Crete, an order of things which that 
Correspondence gave some hope would 
be at length accepted by the people of 
that long-distracted Island, he trusted 
that the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) might be able to state that 
they were either wholly or in a great 
measure incorrect, and had no other 
foundation than those partial disorders 
which, perhaps, could not at once be 
expected to disappear. He hoped that 
it might be so, not only for the sake of 
the tranquillity of Crete, or of the im- 
portance which it derived from its geo- 
graphical position with regard to the 
interests of the Powers of Europe in the 
Mediterranean ; but because it was the 
ground on which the first essay was 
being carried on of the reformed organi- 
zation proposed to be carried out in other 
Provinces of European Turkey, and its 
success or failure in Crete could hardly 
fail to be taken as an augury of the 
prospects of similar reform elsewhere. 
Those of their Lordships who had at all 
followed this subject would remember 
that the Constitution established after 
the revolt and civil war of 1867-8, though 
offering many of the elements of good 
government, failed to command confi- 
dence and produce contentment—partly, 
perhaps, because it was not fully carried 
out, partly because it gave a share in the 
General Assembly to the Christian ma- 
jority which, though far from insignifi- 
cant, fell short of that to which they 
thought that their numbers entitled 
them, and which was requisite to pro- 
tect their interests. Then, it appeared 
“from the Papers before their Lordships 
that after that conflict and bloodshed of 
which the Island was the scene during 
the last year, the indefatigable exertions 
of the British Agents, and particularly 
of Consul Sandwith, seemed to have 
brought about the acceptance on both 
parts of a reformed organization, securing 
the essential liberties of both creeds and 
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nance to the Christian majority in the 
representation of the Island, while in- 
suring a full and generous recognition 
to the Mussulman minority, a recogni- 
tion important not only for their due 
protection, but because an organization 
that overlooked the rights of the most 
warlike and hitherto dominant part of 
the population could hardly be lasting 
in itself, nor be accepted by the Porte in 
good faith. The Native Mussulmans, 
indeed, seemed, as it were, not altogether 
satisfied. Consul Sandwith, who stated 
that, observed in the same letter (No- 
vember 4, 1878) that the great bulk of 
the Christians were well contented with 
the present arrangement, provided it 
were guaranteed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that it should henceforth be a 
more difficult task for Greek committees 
to stir up the Island to a fresh revolt, 
and that if time were allowed for the 
growth of material prosperity, the mo- 
tives impelling to revolution would gra- 
dually cease. Unfortunately, some dis- 
content appeared to have arisen from 
the change of intention relative to the 
appointment of a Governor. The Chris- 
tians had desired that Costaki Pasha, 
who had previously discharged his fune- 
tions to the satisfaction of all parties, 
might be allowed to remain as the first 
Vali under the new system; but they 
were well contented by the appointment 
of Caratheodori Pasha. This appoint- 
ment, however, was suddenly cancelled, 
and the substitution of Photiades Pasha, 
who ultimately was appointed to the 
office, seemed to have caused much dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction. It was evident 
that any person intrusted by the Turkish 
Government with the working of the 
new organization must have a difficult 
task, seeing that not only the reality, 
but the appearance, of any injustice or 
want of fidelity in executing what had 
been promised might have disastrous 
consequences ; and it was to be hoped 
that no such imprudence would mar the 
prospect of better things which seemed 
at last secured to the Cretan people. 
Some of their Lordships might have no- 
ticed that the supposed seat of disorder 
was said to be the district of Sphakia, a 
report which, if true, was in one sense 
a hopeful sign, as the position of that 
district was altogether peculiar. Claim- 
ing certain special privileges, it stood to 
the rest of Crete somewhat as Crete had 
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stood to the rest of the Empire, unwilling 
to be absorbed in a general organiza- 
tion as the Cretans were to accept for 
themselves a share in the Constitution 
set up by Midhat Pasha. He hoped they 
might hear from the noble Marquess 
that the tranquillity of the Island under 
its organic statute was not seriously 
menaced, though the smouldering fires 
of antagonism and animosity engendered 
by long years, partly of mis-rule and 

artly of anarchy, could not altogether 
- extinguished in a moment even by a 
reform so full of promise for the future 
as the one now granted appeared to be. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I received yesterday a despatch 
from Consul Sandwith, whom my noble 
Friend (Lord Colchester) has mentioned 
in terms of just commendation, and 
there was nothing in the language he 
used to lead me to believe that any dis- 
turbances were going on in Crete. My 
information does not confirm the state- 
ment of my noble Friend that there is 
any want of confidence felt in the new 
Governor, Photiades Pasha. There is 
no doubt the people were at first a little 
disappointed at the sudden change, when 
Caratheodori Pasha was summoned to be 
Foreign Minister at Constantinople ; but 
they have not shown any want of trust 
in the present Governor, who is a man 
of distinction, has served in high diplo- 
matic posts, and is very highly valued 
by his Christian fellow-subjects. There 
have been some differences of opinion. 
My noble Friend has alluded to the dis- 
content of the people at Sphakia. Their 
discontent is a species of Home Rule 
feeling ; they want the capital to be in 
their district, and the capital is really 
somewhere else; and that was a griev- 
ance which at one time they were much 
inclined to make a subject of armed re- 
sistance, but happily they were influencd 
by better counsels. There has also been 
some difference of opinion with the Porte 
upon a subject which I am sorry to say 
gives a great deal of perplexity and 
trouble to the Porte at the present mo- 
ment—I mean the subject of finance. 
There was a promise on the part of the 
Porte that certain customs and revenues 
should be paid to the people of Crete, 
and orders arrived from Constantinople 
that the accumulated result of those 
revenues should be duly paid over; but 
when they came to examine into the 
matter, somehow it turned out there was 
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Question. 


no accumulation at all, and no one 
exactly knows what has become of the 
money. That circumstance produced a 
little embarrassment and discontent. 
The real truth is that this is a very war- 
like population, amongst whom there 
have been disturbances for many years. 
There are causes of deep-seated ani- 
mosity, owing to the long contest between 
Mussulmans and Christians, and what 
is wanted in the Island is a very strong 
and effective gendarmerie to keep order. 
Unfortunately, this strong and effective 
gendarmerie requires money for its sus- 
tenance. It is true the Albanians have 
refused to serve, or give their valuable 
assistance, and the result is that un- 
doubtedly there are some occasional 
crimes of violence committed which may 
be very easily exaggerated and treated 
as popular disorders ; but anything indi- 
cating discontent on the part of the 
people with the Constitution recently 
granted, as far as my information goes, 
does not exist. 


CRIMINAL LAW—EXECUTION OF 
CATHERINE CHURCHILL AT TAUN- 
TON—ADMISSION OF THE PRESS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorpy HOUGHTON asked, Whether 


permission to be present at the intra- 
mural execution of Catherine Churchill 
in Taunton Prison on Monday the 26th 
of May was refused to all reporters and 
other persons than the officials of the 
prison? In doing so, he would ask 
their Lordships to remember that though 
the removal of the place of execution 
from Tyburn Gate to the outside of 
Newgate was effected solely by the au- 
thority of the Secretary of State, yet 
when he suggested many years ago to 
Sir James Graham that executionsshould 
take place inside the walls of the gaols, 
that distinguished statesman said that 
it was a matter of such importance as to 
seriously affect the question of punish- 
ment by death, and he would not 
meddle with it except under the au- 
thority of an Act of Parliament. The’ 
public mind became similarly impressed, 
and an Act was passed authorizing in- 
tramural executions in 1868 ; but, at the 
same time, precautions were taken that 
there should be an element of publicity 
about them for the purpose of properly 
bringing so awful an occurrence fully 
before the public mind, and a promise 
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was given by its promoters that though, 
if it passed, executions would no longer 
oceur in public places, they would be 
public in the best sense of the word. 
Now, he submitted that that promise 
ought to be invariably fulfilled, so that 
the public should know that the solemn 
act of the law had been properly carried 
out. He thought that executions’ thus 
regulated had been very successful and 
productive of great moral results, and it 
would appear that the people were con- 
tented with the alteration in the law, 
the scenes of violence and confusion 
which once existed having been abo- 
lished. Therefore, he was very anxious 
that nothing should be done to cause 
any bad feeling against the change 
which had taken place; but, at the same 
time, he feared that a most obnoxious 
effect would be produced on the public 
mind if the practice were continued of 
excluding persons from witnessing the 
manner in which an execution had been 
carried out, as had taken place in the 
case under notice. He had read state- 
ments of bad management on the part of 
some persons at executions ; and, there- 
fore, he thought that everything should 
be public, so that the people might know 
what had taken place within the walls. 
Besides, during the last year or two, pri- 
sons had been transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Home Office ; and it was 
possible that less attention would be paid 
to these matters, now that the authority 
of the Visiting Justices had been re- 
duced. No doubt, executions were carried 
out under the jurisdiction of the High 
Sheriff of the county or the Sheriff of 
the town, as the case might be. In the 
present case the power of exclusion was 
exercised by the High Sheriff himself, 
and, therefore, the Home Office, as such, 
could not be considered as responsible 
for any malfeasance or fault in the 
matter; but still it raised the important 
question as to the transference of the 
whole of the authority of the Visiting 
Justices to the Home Office; and it might 
be well that at all executions a public 
reporter should be present, because, in 
the event of any horrible mishap oc- 
curring, the facts would be sure to come 
out even if they were not present, and 
might appear in an exaggerated form, 
and a great deal of injury might result. 
Another point to be considered in con- 
nection with this question was, that a 
Commission in France had reported in 
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favour of public executions being con- 
ducted in accordance with the present 
English system; and, no doubt, atten- 
tion in France would be drawn to this 
subject, and any scandal occurring here 
with regard to intramural executions 
might extend beyond the Channel. His 
wish was that nothing should be done 
or said to damage the law which was at 
present in force, and under which there 
had been great success through its 
admirable working. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he was 
not in a position to answer the Question 
precisely ; but he could give the noble 
Lord some general information with 
respect to the subject. The Act of Par- 
liament now in force réceived the Royal 
Assent 11 years ago that day; but the 
noble Lord did not seem to be fully 
aware of the provisions of it. It pro- 
vided that executions should be within 
the walls of a prison, and that the 
Sheriff, chaplain, gaoler, surgeon, and 
other officers of the prison should be 
present. Those persons were compelled 
by the law to be the official witnesses of 
the execution ; and their presence, there- 
fore, was an adequate guarantee of the 
judgment of the law being carried out. 
The Act also provided that the Justices 
of the Peace within whose jurisdiction 
an execution took place, should be per- 
mitted to be present, and power was 
given to the Sheriff to admit such other 
persons as he might think proper to be 
present. Under the Act of 1868 the 
whole of the responsibility in this respect 
was, therefore, thrown on the High 
Sheriff and the Visiting Justices. By 
the new Prisons Act the powers of the 
Visiting Justices were transferred to the 
Home Secretary ; but as the local autho- 
rities must have better means of knowing 
what was advisable in particular cases, 
the Home Secretary had thought fit not 
to make any regulations in respect of 
admissions to executions, but to leave 
the matter in the hands of the High 
Sheriff. Therefore, when the Prisons 
Act was passed, it was thought desirable 
to make the High Sheriff responsible. 
Due publication was given to the carry- 
ing out of the law by the holding of the 
Coroner’s inquest, and careful provision 
was made in that regard by the Act of 
1868, so that he thought that ample 
facilities existed for securing publicity 
to the fact that the judgment of the law 
had been solemnly executed. He had 
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no information as to the particular case 
referred to by the noble Lord, but as- 
sumed that the High Sheriff had exer- 
cised his discretion in a proper manner. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that it was 
generally understood that the object of 
making executions private was that the 
public might be spared disgusting and 
sensational details in connection with 
them, and that object would be defeated 
if reporters were allowed to be present 
atthem. His understanding was that 
the publicity requisite for establishing 
the fact that the execution had been pro- 
perly carried out was already provided 
for by the presence of a certain number of 
prison officials, and a Coroner’s inquest 
to be held afterwards on the body ; and 
he could not help thinking that in the 
case of the Taunton execution the High 
Sheriff of Somersetshire had exercised a 
wise discretion in excluding reporters, 
and he hoped that the example would 
be followed by other High Sheriffs. He 
would remind their Lordships that, 
owing to the reading of a very graphic 
description of an execution—that of 
Peace—a party of children had actually 
in play recently hanged one of their own 
playfellows. Looking at the precautions 
adopted for the carrying out of the sen- 
tences, the more private, therefore, the 
executions were, the better. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, he still re- 
mained in the opinion that it was of the 
utmost importance that there should be 
persons present at these executions other 
than the mere prison officials. While 
executions might be private, they ought 
not to be secret, and his belief was 
there was a danger of their becoming 
80. 
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METROPOLITAN PUBLIC CARRIAGE ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Metropolitan Public Car- 
riage Act, 1869—Was presented by The Lorp 
Srewarp; read 1*, (No. 105.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 80th May, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Hares (Ireland) (89); Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Waterford, &c.)* 


Earl Beauchamp ' 
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91); Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 
rder (Bothwell) * (92); West India Loans * 
(85); Convention (Ireland)} Act Repeal (77). 
Third Reading—Disqualification by Medical Re- 
lief * (6), and passed. 


ARMY — ARMY ORGANIZATION — THE 
COMMITTEE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv TRURO, in rising to put a 
Question to the Government of which 
he had given private Notice, said, that 
the recent military embarrassments, 
which had been succeeded by severe 
Parliamentary criticism, had led the 
Government to deem it expedient to 
consent to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into the constitution of the Army. 
There were various opinions as to this 
step, and what had given rise to it. 
There were those who thought that this 
arose from carrying out the resolution 
or arrangements of the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Cardwell), and that the course 
pursued by him had in some degree led 
to the passing of so many young soldiers 
into the Reserve. What was the Re- 
serve? It was the reservoir to receive 
the overflow of the Royal Army; but 
the noble Viscount had placed his over- 
flow pipe at the bottom instead of the 
top. But what he (Lord Truro) wanted 
to address himself to was the constitution 
of this Committee, a matter which was 
not at all unimportant. He should like 
to know whether it was to be so com- 
posed as to hold out not the hope only, 
but the assurance of success? Would 
the constitution of this military Com- 
mittee give that guarantee? Those who 
had read the names of the noble and 
gallant Generals who had been selected 
to serve on that Committee would re- 
cognize their claims to respect; but at 
this time it required something more 
than military minds to deal with this 
question. From early training, and 
from long-continued habit and associa- 
tions, military men were unable to free 
themselves from prejudice; and it would, 
therefore, be difficult for them to examine 
into the present system without civilian 
aid. If the Committee failed to fulfil 
the purpose for which it was appointed, 
and left the Army in its present condi- 
tion, he could not help thinking that the 
country would blame the Government 
for not introducing a civilian element 
into the Committee, 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I was unwilling to interrupt the 
noble Lord ; but I must remind him that 
he has been guilty of a gross irregularity. 
A Committee which had been appointed 
had framed certain Resolutions, which 
some time ago received the sanction of 
your Lordships’ House; and one of those 
Resolutions was that although a Question 
of which private Notice only was given 
might be asked if the subject were not 
one that would lead to discussion, yet 
that if it were likely to lead to discussion 
Notice of the Question should be put on 
the Paper. The object of that, no 
doubt, was that all noble Lords who 
took an interest in the subject might 
have an opportunity of hearing what 
was said, and of taking part in the dis- 
cussion. The noble Lord has introduced 
a topic, in the form of a Question, 
which, perhaps, of all others, is caleu- 
lated to interest a large number of the 
Members of your Lordships’ House, and 
lead to discussion; and I, therefore, 
trust that your Lordships will allow me 
to enter my protest against the irregu- 
larity. 

Lorp TRURO said, he must plead 
frankly guilty of the error for which the 
noble and learned Earl had reprimanded 
him. He was not aware, however, when 
he rose, that he was transgressing any 
of their Lordships’ Rules. 


HARES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Viscount Massereene.) 
(No. 89.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Viscount MASSEREENE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that during the last three 
years the number of hares had greatly 
increased in Ireland, and the object of 
the Bill was to allow Justices of the 
Peace to inflict penalties for keeping 
hares in large numbers. He would 
move the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Viscount Massereene.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
title of the Bill ought to be ‘‘ An Act to 
prevent the eating of Leverets in Ire- 
land.” He certainly did not see why 
penalties should be inflicted in Ireland 
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for doing what was done to a very large 
extent in England. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday the 16th 
of June next. 


ARMY —THE CONDITION OF THE 
ARMY AND THE SHORT-SERVICE 
SYSTEM. 

ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv STRATHNAIRN, in rising to 
move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for the following 
Returns and Papers :— 


“1, The Instructions given by the Secretary 
of State for War in 1872 to the Committee on 
Organization : 

“2, The number and their rank of officers of 
battalions on foreign service or on first appoint- 
ment on the Linked Battalion system who since 
the 1st of April 1876 have served at Brigade 
Depéts, and how long; also the number of 
rank and file and of non-commissioned officers, 
being the respective strength of the companies 
forming the Brigade Depdts, including non- 
effectives, and their employment; and also the 
average monthly strength of a Brigade Depot: 

«3. The number since the 1st of April 1876 of 
Brigade Depot parades and drills, stating what 
drills, or movements under the colonel com- 
mandant of the four Depdt Companies, in- 
cluding the Auxiliary Forces, Militia, &c. : 

‘4. The annual expense of the colonels com- 
mandant, the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men of the Brigade Depdéts actually and 
practically formed together, with the expense 
of concentration of troops, if any, travelling, 
officers mess, and other miscellaneous expenses 
attendant on the Brigade Depdét system : 

‘5, The armed force, whether line, brigade 
depot, first class army reserve, militia, yeo- 
manry, volunteers, or pensioners whom the 
colonel commandant is authorised to inspect or 
call out for drill purposes in his sub-district, or 
for aid, if necessary, to the civil power: 

‘*6, The armed force and of what description 
in a sub-district under the orders of its colonel 
commandant : 

‘*7, Whether the first class army reserve men 
are concentrated in a sub-district at the Brigade 
Depot stations for their seven days annual in- 
struction, and, if not, where and by whom 
drilled, and in what drill: 

‘©8. Number of recruits since 1871 tried for 
fraudulent enlistment, that is for having sworn, 
although under age, in their attestation papers 
that they were of the proper age; and what 
steps have been taken to prevent the award of 
‘bringing money’ for fraudulent enlistments : 

“9, Any battalion, which on account of the 
Linked Battalion system and of the necessity of 
its being at home in order to relieve its linked 
or other battalion at the termination of its 
foreign service, or on account of any other 
cause, has been ordered home in breach of the 
rules of the Regulation Foreign Service Roster 
before the completion of its foreign service : 
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*¢10. Number of recruits under eight months 
service who have been sent out on foreign ser- 
vice ; to what battalion in the Linked Battalion 
system; and where, since the Ist of April 
1876: 

“11. Number of short service men not allowed 
to go on foreign service on account of the near 
approach of their term of service, and sent to 
the Brigade Depét or elsewhere for the comple- 
tion of their service, since the formation of the 
Brigade Depot system : 

“12. A Return in continuation of a Return 
to an Address of the House of Lords, dated the 
28th of February 1876 ; 

*©13. Return of Double or Linked Battalions 
at home being stationed in the district or sub- 
district of their Brigade Depdt or Centre: 

“14, Correspondence, if any, relating to the 
men of the First Class Army Reserve being 
sent to reinforce or fill up vacancies in regi- 
ments in South Africa : 

‘*15, Any reports of the opinions of general 
officers commanding districts at home or in 
command of troops abroad of the disadvantages 
of the under age of the men under their com- 
mand; also any report of the general officers or 
other officers commanding the troops, and of 
the principal medical officer, on the number of 
men who fell out of the ranks from fatigue on 
their march to and from the review at Windsor 
in 1874: 

“16. A Return of the First Class Army Re- 
serve men who have volunteered lately, specify- 

ing whether they were in civil employment or 
without it : 

“17. Any Correspondence between the India 
Oftice, Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
War Office relating to the unfavourable effects 
of the Short Service system on Indian finance 
or Indian interests : 

“18. Any Return showing whether Major 
Bromhead of the 24th Regiment passed a suc- 
cessful examination or not for a first commis- 
sion,” 


said, that military opinion was uniform 
that the non-commissioned officers were 
the very back-bone of our Army; and 
short service had failed to produce them. 
That system had given the country boys 
for soldiers, and deprived the Army of 
the class of men from which non-com- 
missioned officers were drawn. Some 
had said that short service would in- 
crease the military material that was in 
the country ; but if this had been so we 
should have known about it by this time. 
Our best officers by no means approved 
of short service. In the Prussian Army, 
where short service prevailed, and which 
was, perhaps, the best organized Army 
in the world, such was the importance 
attached to having efficient non-commis- 
sioned officers that it had been ordered 
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Army, and that was the age at which 
the conscription commenced to apply in 
Germany. The recruiting age in this 
country was 18; but it was well-known 
that a number of men under that age 
enlisted in the Army. He wanted to 
know why the Government had not 
adopted the means at their disposal for 
punishing fraudulent enlistment? The 
24th Regiment was composed of young 
men; but he believed that if its non- 
commissioned officers had been taken 
from tried and seasoned soldiers, instead 
of mere striplings, they would have 
steadied the men at Isandula, and have 
ordered the rear ranks to face round. 
If that had been done, and if a sus- 
tained and well-directed fire had been 
poured into the Zulu advance, the result 
would have been different. 

Viscount BURY said, he felt some 
difficulty in replying to the noble and gal- 
lant Lord, because he had moved for no 
fewer than 17 Returns. He did not think 
it would be convenient for him to go into 
the general question of short service ; in- 
deed, he was not prepared to enter into so 
large a subject at that moment. He was 
not aware, from the Notice which the 
noble and gallant Lord had given, that 
they would be asked to enter into such a 
discussion, or he might have taken the 
opportunity of consulting with the Secre- 
tary of State, or the illustrious Duke on 
the cross-benches (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge). The short-service system had 
been adopted after full consideration, 
and was now in full force ; and although 
the noble and gallant Lord had stated 
many of its disadvantages, he had not 
suggested any alternative system. With 
regard to the Returns for which the noble 
and gallant Lord had moved, most of them 
had already been laid on the Table of 
their Lordships’ House, and others had 
been presented to the other House. 

THE Eart or GALLOWAY considered 
the question of short service one of ex- 
treme urgency, and a discussion respect- 
ing it ought to be raised at the earliest 
possible period, in order that they might 
know what the real state of the Army was 
at the present time. There was such a 
difficulty in getting non-commissioned 
officers that, in a published letter, men- 
tion was made of an instance in whicha 
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dreds of applicants at our hospitals, 
there were some of the failures of our 
modern military system—lads 20 years 
old, coming back from India damaged 
for life by premature and profitless ser- 
vice. He hoped the Committee, of which 
they had heard so much, was to have 
this subject under its notice as well as 
others. He should like to know, more- 
over, whether it was to be a Royal Com- 
mission, or a mere Departmental Com- 
mittee of the War Office, and what 
instructions were to be given to it? The 
question was one of so much importance 
that, instead of having the same names 
upon these Committees, it would be 
desirable to expand them, so as to secure 
the advantage of the experience of com- 
manding officers who had practical know- 
ledge of the subject, and it would be 
satisfactory to hear that the noble and 
gallant Lord’s (Lord Strathnairn’s) opi- 
nion would be asked. In a recent de- 
spatch, Lord Chelmsford spoke in terms 
of praise of the good tiring of the 57th 
Regiment in the late battles in Zululand. 
The explanation of it was this—the regi- 
ment was composed of many old soldiers 
who had served with it in Ceylon and in 
India. One of the great complaints 
against the present system was that 
under it we got only young lads as 
recruits. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH pointed out 
that the real injury to the Service com- 
menced when the Ten Years’ Act was 
passed, under which the soldier was de- 
prived of pension, after devoting the 
best 10 years of his life to the Service. 
No soldier should be sent to India until 
upwards of 21 years from a medical 
point of view, and this was a cogent 
reason against the short service system, 
both costly and inefficient, more parti- 
cularly expensive in reference to distant 
Colonies and our Empire in the East 
Indies. 

Lorp TRURO said, he was not sure 
whether the Rule of the House to which 
the noble and learned Earl on the Wool- 
sack had called attention at the com- 
mencement of the Sitting had not been, 
within the last few minutes, violated in 
a greater degree than it had been by 
him. He was then in Order, and would 
again express the hope that, as there 
was an anxious feeling even among 
military men upon the matter, the House 
would receive an assurance from the 
Government that the proposed Com- 
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mittee would be a mixed Committee of 
military men and civilians. 

Eart FORTESCU Esaid, he had never 
concealed his opinion that the new sys- 
tem, both in respect to the appointment 
of officers and the manning, or rather 
‘‘boying,”’ of the Army was very de- 
fective. He trusted that the Committee 
which was about tu be appointed would 
give particular attention to the Army 
Medical Reports, and the concurrence 
of testimony as to the unfitness of lads 
under 20—the majority of the new re- 
cruits being 16 or17—either for exposure 
to a tropical climate, or the hardships 
and fatigues of actual warfare. The 
medical evidence on this point alone was 
so concurrent that he was sure it would 
be accepted as conclusive. When men 
were enlisted for 12 years, during nine 
of those years they were, on the average, 
old enough to be serviceable ; but when 
they were only enlisted for six years, and 
often allowed to pass into the Reserve 
before the expiration of those, they were 
generally of serviceable age for only 
three years at most in the ranks. He 
trusted the Government would be in- 
duced to adopt some modifications of a 
system which, with a large Army on 
paper, practically left only a small pro- 
portion of it-available in the field. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE thought 
that much inconvenience arose from 
these imperfect discussions of a technical 
subject, especially after the announce- 
ment by Her Majesty’s Government that 
it was to be investigated by a military 
Committee. Not only in their Lord- 
ships’ House and in the House of Com- 
mons, but in the country generally, was 
the opinion general that something 
should be done in the matter. The 
question was, what was it that should be 
done, and how was it to be done? The 
best way was to seek, in the first in- 
stance, what were the blots in the pre- 
sent system. Thesystem would be fully 
inquired into by the Committee, the 
blots in it would be pointed out by com- 
petent witnesses, who would be examined 
by the Committee, and who would state 
their opinions frankly upon Army or- 
ganization. We should then be able to 
see how matters really stood; and the 
Committee would state what, in their 
opinion, should be the alterations or 
amendments. The Committee would 
report fully to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and Her Majesty’s Government 
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would then be in a position to decide 
whether large organic changes ought to 
be made, or whether it was only in small 
and minor points that alterations were 
required. His noble Friend (Earl For- 
tescue) said he was not satisfied with 
the way in which the present system had 
been carried out. He had the greatest 
respect for the noble Earl, who always 
said what he meant; but he was at a 
loss to know in what respect the noble 
Earl thought the system had not been 
carried out. Nobody would be more 
pleased than the Secretary of State and 
himself if they could fill their ranks 
with men over 20. If anyone could 
show how, without conscription, but by 
voluntary enlistment, we could get a 
sufficient number of recruits over 20 
years old, a great difficulty would be got 
over. Unfortunately, many of these 
recruits were only 17 years old; but if 
they would wait until they were 20, the 
War Office authorities would be only 
too delighted. His noble Friend, how- 
ever, would find some difficulty in arriv- 
ing at such an arrangement. He felt 
quite sure of one thing—that unless they 
largely increased the pay of the soldier 
they could not expect older men to join 
the Service, and that was a subject which 
required grave consideration. There 
was no doubt that all those matters would 
be fully, fairly, and seriously inquired 
into by the Commission or Committee. 
. The noble Earl (the Earl of Galloway) 
went into a number of details, on which 
he would have been quite prepared to 
meet him; but it was impossible to go 
into that sort of thing in their Lord- 
ships’ House, and it would only be 
wearying to the House. In such an 
Assembly, details of military organiza- 
tion could be discussed in only a very 
superficial and unsatisfactory manner. 
He hoped that noble Lords who felt 
interested in these matters would be 
satisfied with the assurance of the Go- 
vernment that there would be a fuil in- 
quiry into these and other grave points 
by a Committee competent to enter on 
such an investigation. 

Eart FORTESCUE explained, that 
he did not wish to impute any fault to 
the War Office authorities, but only to 
the system. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, he felt 
bound to express his full concurrence 
with the illustrious Duke in thinking 
that, if there was to be an inquiry that 


The Duke of Cambridge 
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should carry weight with it, the con- 
stant discussion in that House of details 
of military organization was not desir- 
able; and, therefore, he should not say 
a word on the question raised by his 
noble and gallant Friend (Lord Strath- 
nairn), who had brought the subject 
forward, further than that there ought 
to be a complete investigation, from be- 
ginning to end, into the subject ; but in 
reference to what had been said by his 
noble Friend (Earl Fortescue) as to 
the ages at which soldiers were sent 
to India, he wished to read a passage 
from the Report of Lord Dalhousie’s 
Commission, which sat in 1867, the 
golden days of long service. It was in 
these words— 

“A return prepared for us of the ages and 

periods of service of men sent out as drafts to 
India during the last two years, between the 
Ist of January, 1864, and the 31st of-December, 
1865, shows that out of a total number of 5,622, 
no less than 2,093 were under 20 years of age,and 
796 between 20 and 21 years. ‘Thus there were 
more than one-half (2,889) under 21 years of 
age, and in some regiments the proportion was 
much greater. Out of these 5,622 recruits, 3,947 
were of less than two years’ service, while 2,038 
of them were actually under one year’s service. 
Of the Artillery drafts, one-half were under 21 
years of age, and one-third under 20—nearly 
three-fourths under two years’ service, and one- 
fifth actually under one year’s service.” 
Now, as a rule, only matured men were 
sent to India. During the time of the 
late Government, there was an inquiry 
in reference to service in India, and on 
that Committee were the heads of the 
Medicaland Recruiting Departments,and 
they provided rules in respect of the men 
who were to be sent out to India ; and he 
believed those rules had been acted upon 
ever since, and they showed a striking 
contrast with the rules in force under 
what was called the golden times of long 
service. He wished to ask, whether it 
was correct, as had been stated, that 
there was a difficulty in accepting the 
services of men in the Reserve Force if 
they wished to volunteer? He could 
not understand that there was any diffi- 
culty; but if there was, he submitted 
that a strong Government could have 
brought in a measure to remove it; but 
as that had not been done, he thought 
the alleged difficulty must be imaginary. 
He supposed it was a mare’s nest. 
It would be a great advantage to have 
the older men of the Reserve in the 
Army if they could be permitted to 
volunteer. 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, | What he meant was that no official Mem- 


there was a provision in a Bill now be- 
fore the other House of Parliament— 
the Army Discipline and Regulation Bill 
—authorizing the Secretary of State to 
accept volunteers from the Reserve. As 
the law stood, there was nothing what- 
ever to prevent the Secretary of State, 
under the Act of 1870, to permit volun- 
teers from the Reserves joining the Regu- 
lar Army, so long as the Regular Army 
was not increased beyond the maximum 
strength voted by Parliament. 

Tue Kart or GALLOWAY, in ex- 
planation, said, he could assure the illus- 
trious Duke that he quite appreciated 
his advice; but the other evening he 
was treating on a subject of great im- 
portance, and the only way of doing so 
was by entering into it fully. 

Lorp WAVENEY suggested that 
those Papers which had a special bear- 
ing on thé subject and were most inte- 
resting should be prepared and presented 
to the House first. 

Viscount BURY asked the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Strathnairn), which 
of the Returns on the Motion Paper he 
moved for ? 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, in 
reference to the quotation from the Re- 
port of Lord Dalhousie’s Commission as 
to the youth of soldiers at the time 
mentioned, it must be remembered that 
those young soldiers were received into 
regiments in which a large number of 
old soldiers were serving, and they be- 
came more efficient than in regiments 
composed principally of young men. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN pointed out 
that he was desirous to obtain all Re- 
turns respecting the Army Reserve, the 
system of education, the brigade system, 
and the linking of battalions. He wished 
to observe, further, that he considered he 
was perfectly right to say in that House 
what he thought would be for the good 
of the Army. He would like to have 
all the Papers mentioned in his Notice 
of Motion, and which he had moved for. 

Viscount BURY explained that many 
of the Returns now asked for were al- 
ready on the Table of their Lordships’ 
House, and that some of the Papers, 
such as the Indian Correspondence, 
could not be granted. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE wished 
to explain that he had not the least wish 
to interfere with any noble Lord bring- 
ing forward any question of this kind. 





ber of the Government could go into 


| those details which might be necessary 


upon this occasion. If he went beyond ~ 
that he did not wish to do so. 

Viscount HARDINGE wished to know 
whether he correctly understood the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Bury) to say that the 
Government declined to produce the Cor- 
respondence with the India Office relat- 
ing to the effect of the short service 
system on Indian finance? He (Viscount 
Hardinge) had seen no reason why such 
a Correspondence should not be pro- 
duced. He had asked what was the 
comparative statement of expenses as 
regards the Indian reliefs consequent on 
short service; but he had never been able 
to get a satisfactory answer. That was 
one of the matters which bore heavily 
on the finances of India, and he should 
like to know whether the Secretary of 
State for India had an objection to the 
production of the Correspondence ? 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, there 
would be no objection to the production 
of the Correspondence when it was com- 
plete; but it was not complete, and that 
was the only reason why the Govern- 
ment objected to produce it at the present 
moment. The Correspondence was now 
going on between the two Departments, 
and if it were laid on the Table it would 
not tell its own tale. With regard to 
expenditure, there was an inquiry now 
proceeding with reference to Home 
charges. The conclusions arrived at 
would be submitted to the House, and 
then his noble Friend would have the 
opportunity of obtaining the informa- 
tion he desired. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for, 

1. The number and their rank of officers of 
battalions on foreign service or on first appoint- 
ment on the Linked Battalion system who since 
the 1st of April 1876 have served at Brigade 
Depots, and how long; also the number of 
rank and file and of non-commissioned officers, 
being the respective strength of the companies 
forming the Brigade Depdts, including non- 
effectives, and their employment; and also the 
average monthly strength of a Brigade Depdt : 

2. The number since the Ist of April 1876 of 
Brigade Depét parades and drills, stating what 
drills, or movements under the colonel com- 
mandant of the four Depdt Companies, in- 
cluding the Auxiliary Forces, Militia, &c. : 

3. The annual expense of the colonels com- 
mandant, the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men of the Brigade Depdts actually and 
practically formed together, with the expense 
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of concentration of troops, if any, travelling, 
officers mess, and other miscellaneous expenses 
attendant on the Brigade Depét system : 

4. The armed force, whether line, brigade 
depot, first class army reserve, militia, yeo- 
manry, volunteers, or pensioners whom the 
colonel commandant is authorised to inspect or 
call out for drill purposes in his sub-district, or 
for aid, if necessary, to the civil power : 

5. The armed force and of what description 
in a sub-district under the orders of its colonel 
commandant : 

6. Whether the first class army reserve men 
are concentrated in a sub-district at the Brigade 
Depét stations for their seven days annual in- 
struction, and, if not, where and by whom 
drilled, and in what drill : 

7. Number of recruits since 1871 tried for 
fraudulent enlistment, that is for having sworn, 
although under age, in their attestation papers 
that they were of the proper age; and what 
steps have been taken to prevent the award of 
“bringing money” for fraudulent enlistments : 

8. Any hattalion, which on account of the 
Linked Battalion system and of the necessity of 
its being at home in order to relieve its linked 
or other battalion at the termination of its 
foreign service, or on account of any other 
cause, has been ordered home in breach of the 
rules of the Regulation Foreign Service Roster 
before the completion of its foreign service : 

9. Return in continuation of a Return to an 
Address of the House of Lords, dated the 28th 
of February 1876: 

10. Return of Double or Linked Battalions 
at home being stationed in the district or sub- 
aistrict of their Brigade Depot or Centre : 

11. Any reports of the opinions of general 
officers commanding districts at home or in 
command of troops abroad of the disadvantages 
of the under age of the men under their com- 
mand : 

12. A Return of the First Class Army Reserve 
men who have volunteered lately, specifying 
whether they were in civil employment or with- 
out it.—(The Lord Strathnairn.) 


Convention (Ireland) 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—GLEBE LANDS. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Bisnor or PETERBOROUGH, 


in rising to move for— 


“‘A Return from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and from the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty of all sales of lands belonging to or held 
in trust for parochial benefices or districts which 
have been effected or assented to by them re- 
spectively during the last ten years, specifying 
in each case the amount of land sold, the rental 
of the same, and the price obtained for it; also 
the like particulars of all cases in which sales 
have been refused within the same period ; ’’ 


said, he was anxious to ascertain to what 
extent and under what conditions the 
Church of England of late years had 
been parting with her glebe lands, 
seeing that she was one of the largest 
landed proprietors in the country. It 
was a matter of importance to ascertain 


- {LORDS} 
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to what extent the clergy were being 
turned from landownersintofundholders, 
and he regretted to be obliged to add 
that the subject was one which had a 
deep and painful interest for many of 
the. clergy at this moment. Owing to 
agricultural depression in the last two 
or three years, many of the clergy were 
placed in most embarrassing and dis- 
tressing circumstances, and in a few 
instances there had been great distress. 
The subject had been under considera- 
tion in the Upper House of Convocation, 
and the Return he now asked for—and 
which could, he was informed, be pro- 
duced without difficulty—would be of 
great value. He begged to move for 
the Return of which he had given Notice. 

Eart STANHOPE, on the part of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, said, they 
had not the least objection to give the 
Return asked for. 


Act Repeal Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


CONVENTION (IRELAND) ACT RE- 
PEAL BILL—(No. 77.) 
(The Lord 0’ Hagan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said : My Lords, the position of this Bill 
relieves me from the necessity of offering 
argument in its favour to your Lordships. 
It aims to repeal an Act which is ex- 
ceptional, affecting Ireland only, and 
in many of its provisions practically 
obsolete. Exceptional legislation can 
be justified only by the clearest neces- 
sity, which cannot be alleged in this 
case, and obsolete Acts should not be 
allowed to cumber the Statute Book. 
You are aware that the Convention Act 











was passed in 1793 by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, at a time of great excitement, 
when the spirit of panic was abroad. 
The French Revolution had alarmed the 
world, and Ireland was disturbed by 
its influence. The Act was designed to 
encounter the dangers supposed to be 
then impending, and especially to pre- 
vent a particular Convention of delegates 
which was threatened at Athlone. It 
was ropresented by the Attorney Gene- 
ral of the time as in principle only 
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declaratory; but, in its operation, it 
was made to act more extensively in 
later days. Some of the best men in 
the Irish -Legislature resisted it. The 
Duke of Leinster, Lord Charlemont, and 
Lord Arran placed a solemn Protest 
against it on the Roll of the Irish House 
of Lords. Mr. Grattan opposed it with 
all his strength ; but it was carried, and 
still remains the law of the land. It 
has outlived the circumstances which 
gave it birth, and any justification for 
maintaining it which they afforded. Par- 
liament no longer fears assumption of 
its powers or usurpation of its functions, 
and against any possible assault upon 
them the Common Law of the land 
gives ample security. In the first in- 
stance, this Bill was introduced into the 
other House to simply repeal the Con- 
vention Act. It was debated at length, 
and, as I am informed, the Chief Se- 
cretary of the Lord Lieutenant intimated 
that if it was withdrawn, and another 
substituted with a clauseclearly affirming 
the principle which makes punishable 
such assumption or usurpation as I have 
described, the Government would offer 
no opposition to it. It was amended 
accordingly, and passed the House of 
Commons without opposition or objec- 
tion. In that position of things, I have 
no need to detain your Lordships fur- 
ther, and you will have no difficulty in 
giving a second reading to the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday the 16th 
of June next. 

House adjourned at half past Six 6’clock, 


to Friday the 13th of June next, 
a quarter before Five o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th June, 1879. 





MINUTES.]— New Mempers Sworn — The 
O’Gorman Mahon, for Clare County ; Daniel 
oe Gabbett, esquire, for Limerick 

ity. 

Se.ect CommitreE—Poor Removal, nominated. 

Suppty — considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vice Estmartes, Class If{].—Law anv Jus- 
TICE; Class VI.—SupERANNUATION AND ReE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES FOR 
CHARITABLE AND OTHER PuRposEs. 


{June 9, 1879} 
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Pustic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Linen and Hempen Manu- 
factures (Ireland) * 20a} Spirits [203]. 

First Reading—East India Loan (Consolidated 
Fund) * [201]. 

Select Committee—Medical Act (1858) Amend- 
ment (No. 3) * [121], nominated. ‘: 

Committee—Customs and Inland Revenue [150] 
—r.P.; Supreme Court of Judicature Acts 


Amendment [134]—Rr.P.; Common Law 
eo and Judicature Acts Amendment * 
181}. 


Committee — Report — Local Government (Ire- © 
land) Provisional Orders Confirmation (Cashel, 
&e.) * [141]; Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Down- 
patrick) * [140]; Metropolis (Whitechapel 
and Limehouse) Improvement Scheme Amend- 
ment * fis) Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Matterdale Common) * [171] ; Inclosure Pro- 
visional Order (Redmoor and Golberdon 
Commons) * [172]; Inclosure Provisional Or- 
der (East Stainmore Common) * [174]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Aspull, &c.) * 
[151]; Volunteer Corps (Ireland) * [5-200]. 


QUESTIONS. 


INDIA—RETURN OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
SALARIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for India, If he can ex- 
plain why the Return relating to Eccle- 
siastical Salaries in India, ordered by 
this House so long ago as the 5th of 
July 1877, has not yet been presented, 
and if he can undertake to lay it upon 
the Table at the latest before the close 
of this Session ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I regret very 
much that so great a delay has occurred 
in the production of this Return. In 
accordance with the promise given in 
December last, I caused an inquiry to 
be addressed to India on the subject. 
The answer was that the Returns from 
the local Governments had been found to 
be unsatisfactory and wanting in uni- 
formity, and that, therefore, fresh Re- 
turns had been called for. I presume 
that the mode of calculating the attend- 
ance of Government officials at Divine 
worship has given rise to some difference 
of opinion; but I hope that it will not 
be long before the Return can be pre- 
sented. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE 23rp AR- 
TICLE—THE EUROPEAN PROVINCES 
OF TURKEY.—QUESTION. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, since the renewed 
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representations of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, any steps have been taken by 
the Porte to give effect to that part of 
the 28rd Article of the Treaty of Berlin, 
which provides that local institutions 
analogous to those of Crete (or as sub- 
sequently stated of Eastern Roumelia) 
shall be granted to the several Provinces 
of European Turkey for which separate 
provision is not made ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in consequence 
of the representations which have been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government on 
this subject, Sir Henry Layard has been 
informed that the Porte intends imme- 
diately to submit to a Local Commission 
the question of the organization of these 
Provinces, which under the Berlin 
Treaty are not specifically provided for. 
We have also reason to believe that at 
this moment an organic Statute has 
been passed for Eastern Roumelia which 
is at present under the consideration of 
the Porte with the view to making it 
applicable to those Provinces which 
have been alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber who asks the Question. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — THE 
MONAGHAN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to certain proceed- 
ings at the Monaghan Board of Guar- 
dians on the 30th of April, May 7th and 
2ist, and the correspondence between 
Mr. MacAleese, the proprietor of the 
‘* People’s Advocate,”’ and the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Ireland, with reference 
to the exclusion of the reporter of that 
journal from the board room of the 
Monaghan Board of Guardians, whilst 
the other two local being Tory journals 
are admitted to report the proceedings 
thereat, and the refusal of a Mr. Jesse 
Lloyd, the chairman presiding on the 
30th of April, to receive the following 
notice of motion :— 

“T beg to give notice, that I will move on 
this day month, that the resolution passed by 
this Board on the Ist May 1878, excluding 
the representative of the ‘ People’s Advocate’ 
from the meetings, while the reporters of the 
other local papers are admitted, be rescinded, 
as unworthy of this or any other Board of 
Guardians in Ireland ;’’ 
whether it is in the power of a Board of 
Guardians, where meetings are open to 
the Press, nevertheless to admit only 


Sir George Campbell 
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certain Tory journals, and exclude the 
representatives of a Liberal journal ; if 
a chairman of a Board of Guardians 
can of himself refuse to receive a notice 
of motion admittedly legal, and within 
the rights of any individual guardian to 
propose, and so prevent any subject to 
which he may object from being for- 
mally brought before the Board; and, 
whether a clerk of the peace, who is 
clerk to the magistrates, and from the 
nature of his office incapable of acting 
as a magistrate, is nevertheless legally 
qualified to act as an ex officio Poor Law 
Guardian ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, his 
attention had been called to the matter, 
and he understood that the question of 
the admission or exclusion of any per- 
son, whether a representative of the 
Press or otherwise, rested entirely with 
the Board of Guardians itself, and was 
not in any way within the jurisdiction 
of the Local Government Board. As to 
the power of the Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians of himself to refuse to re- 
ceive a notice of motion, he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) apprehended that he had no 
such power. However, he uaderstood 
that a notice of motion identical in cha- 
racter with the one referred to in the 
Question was brought before a meeting 
of the Guardians specially summoned 
for the purpose, and it was rejected by 
a majority. As to the last part of the 
Question, that related to a legal point 
upon which he dia not feel justified in 
expressing an opinion; but perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman would put the 
Question to his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN: Sir, I beg to give 
Notice'that to-morrow I shall ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether a 
clerk of the peace who is clerk to the 
magistrates, and from the nature of his 
office incapable of acting as a magis- 
trate, is nevertheless legally qualified to 
act as an ex officio Poor Law Guardian, 
referring specially to the 13th section 
of the County Officers (Ireland) Act of 
1877? 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE ZULU WAR— 
OVERTURES OF PEACE—DETENTION 
OF MESSENGERS.—QUESTION. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON : I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies a Ques- 
tion of which I have not given him 
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Notice, but which, should he prefer it, 
T shall be happy to put again to-morrow. 
I should like to know, Whether the 
latest despatches from South Africa 
mention any fresh overtures for peace 
having been made by the Zulu King; 
and, if so, whether he will state to the 
House the result of the negotiations 
which have taken place ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Hon Members may probably have seen 
the telegram published by my right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Secretary of State 
for War in this morning’s newspapers. 
That I think is practically correct. It ap- 
pears that some messengers came from 
Cetewayo to General Crealock stating 
Cetewayo’s strong desire for peace; but 
they did not appear to have been au- 
thorized by the Great Council or by the 
King to offer any terms of peace, or to be 
of the rank ordinarily sent for such a pur- 
pose. I believe Lord Chelmsford directed 
General Crealock to tell these mes- 
sengers that he had informed previous 
messengers that any message was to be 
sent to him at General Wood’s camp, 
that he was ready to recive any message 
under a flag of truce, and that some- 
thing more than words would be re- 
quired, alluding, of course, to the terms 
of peace dictated to Cetewayo in Decem- 
ber last, and anticipating some reply to 
these proposals. 


Supply— Civil 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS — GREECE 
AND CYPRUS.—QUESTIONS. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked, 
When the Greek and Cyprian Papers 
would be delivered to Members ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Cyprian Papers would be delivered to- 
morrow or the day after; and the Greek 
Papers at the end of next week, or the 
beginning of the week following. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID asked, 
When the Egyptian Papers would be 
delivered ? 

Mr. BOURKE hoped they would 
speedily be circulated. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked, If it was to be understood that 
the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Bill would be proceeded with at the 
Morning Sitting on the morrow (this 
day); and, if the Government could state 
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what Business they intended to take on 


Thursday? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply said, the Army Disci- 
pline and Regulation Bill was to be 
taken to-morrow at the Morning Sitting, 
and on Thursday they proposed to re- 
sume the adjourned discussion on Indian 
Finance. 

Mr. CALLAN: Sir, I should wish to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
Question which would convenience Irish 
Members very much to have answered. 
It is, Whether it is his intention to 
bring forward the Irish Estimates, or 
the Scotch Universities Votes before this 
day week ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the promise which has already been 
given does not apply to all the Irish 
Estimates, nor to the Votes for the 
Scotch Universities. It is proposed to 
take the Irish Law Votes. 

Mr. CALLAN: I understood that 
before the Recess some Member on 
the opposite side stated that none of the 
Irish Estimates would be taken on the 
first night after the Recess. Might I 
ask if that is so? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I suppose I am the Member of the Go- 
vernment referred to. At all events, 
what I did say was that I would take 
none of the Votes objected to by certain 
hon. Members for Ireland; but with 
regard to the Irish Law Votes I made 
nopromise. I gave no pledge whatever 
and I would not take the Law Votes of 
Class III. In fact, I did say I would 
take Class III. as it stood. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQor— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
[ Progress. ] 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IIT.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘That a sum, ‘not exceeding £129,351, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment-during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for the Expense of 
the Maintenance of Juvenile Offenders in Re- 
formatory, Industrial, and Day Industrial 
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Schools in Great Britain, and for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Inspectors of Refor- 
matories.”’ 

Mr. JAMES STEWART said, that 
in the absence of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms), 
he would move the reduction of the item 
of £112,000 for Industrial Schools in 
England by the sum of £6,891. It 
would be remembered that last Session 
exception was taken to this Vote on the 
ground that there was no valid reason 
why the allowance for children in the 
industrial schools for Scotland should 
be less than the allowance made in 
England. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) stated, then, that the 
Government were prepared to take the 
matter into their consideration, and upon 
that understanding the Scotch Members 
did not press the matter to a Division. 
He (Mr. James Stewart) thought it was 
incumbent on the Scotch Members now 
to do more than they did last year, be- 
cause they felt disappointed that the 
Vote should not have been equalized, 
and the payment for children in Scot- 
land placed on the same footing as that 
for children in England. He, there- 
fore, begged to move the Amendment 
which stood on the Paper in the name 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Paisley. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £112,000, for Industrial 
Schools, England, be reduced by the sum of 
£6,891."’"—(Mr. James Stewart.) 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
submitted that when this question was 
under discussion last year, he expressed 
the intention to look into the case with 
the view of seeing whether this payment 
ought not to be raised in Scotland to 
the amount paid in England. As the 
result of the inquiry he had made, he 
was prepared, on behalf of the Treasury, 
to accept the recommendation of the In- 
spector of Reformatories in favour of 
any school that was placed in this in- 
vidious position. The case really stood 
in this way—In 1861 the Scotch refor- 
matory schools were paid at the rate of 
4s. per child, which grant was raised in 
1867 to 4s. 6d., at which figure it now 
stood. With regard to the English scale, 
all schools that dated before 1872 were 
in receipt of 5s. for every child of the 
same age as those children for whom 
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the Scotch schools were paid 4s. 6d. per 
head. He should be prepared, on the 
part of the Treasury, to raise the sum 
of 4s. 6d. to 5s. in cases where the In- 
spector of Reformatories, having satisfied 
himself that the school was an efficient 
one, had certified that it was founded 
before 1872. He could not place the 
Scotch schools in a different position 
with regard to schools founded after that 
date, which were paid at the rate of 
3s. 6d. per child. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, they 
could not ask more than that the Scotch 
schools should be placed precisely on the 
same footing as the English schools. 
He desired to know from the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether the English schools were to be 
subjected to the same condition as the 
hon. Gentleman had just stated would 
be imposed as regarded the Scotch 
schools in respect to the payment of 5s. 
per child, and whether a certificate was 
required before the payment was made ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that was the rule under which the 
English grant was made; aud all he 
could say was that, in making this addi- 
tion to the Scotch rate, these schools 
would be subjected to the same condition 
that the English schools were subjected 
to—that was, that there must be a certi- 
ficate of efficiency. Already the Treasury 
had sanctioned an increase at this rate 
to the industrial schools at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow; but it had never been 
carried out. 

Mr. C. 8S. PARKER thanked the hon. 
Baronet for the concession he had made. 
He was sure that the Scotch Representa- 
tives were satisfied with the concession 
as now explained, and he hoped that the 
new arrangement would take effect 
immediately. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART said, after 
the explanation of the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked for an ex- 
planation of the diminution to the extent 
of £1,000 in the grant to the Day In- 
dustrial School. As far as he was 
aware, there was only one school of the 
kind established throughout the whole 
of England, and it would be re-assuring 
if the hon. Baronet could state that it 
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at the same time state why it had been 
thought right to reduce the grant. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
pointed out that there were three day 
industrial schools—two in Liverpool, and 
one at Bristol. The reason for the re- 
duction of the grant was that it was 
found last year that £2,500, which was 
the sum taken, was largely in excess of 
what was required. It was expected 
that £1,500, which was now taken, would 
cover the whole of the cost of these 
establishments. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that an hon. 
Friend had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to reduce the Vote by £5. He 
(Mr. Biggar) had no proposition on 
the Paper; but he begged leave to 
move the reduction of the Vote by a 
similar sum, for this reason—that they 
in Ireland, as compared with England, 
were somewhat unfairly treated in 
respect to reformatory and industrial 
schools. He believed that in England 
the number of children who could be 
sent by the local magistrates to such 
schools was perfectly unlimited—that, 
in fact, the reformatory schools were 
bound to receive as many young persons 
as were sent there by the magistrates, if 
there was sufficient accommodation for 
them. But, unfortunately, in Ireland 
the case was thoroughly different. The 
local Inspector, no doubt, a very estima- 
ble gentleman, on his own responsibility 
stipulated what number of boys or girls, 
as the case might be, should be sent to 
the reformatory schools. He particu- 
larly wished to direct the attention of 
the Committee to the Roman Catholic 
Reformatory School for boys at Belfast 
—a school capable of accommodating, so 
far as dormitories and general internal 
arrangements were concerned, as many 
as 160 boys; but the Inspector only 
certified that accommodation should be 
given for 75 boys. The result of this 
was that the promoters of the school, 
who had gone to considerable expense 
in filling up the establishment for the 
required purpose, had one-half of the 
money expended unused. That was a 
great grievance; and it was felt to be 
one by the local magistrate, who was a 
Protestant and of Conservative politics ; 
by the prosecuting authority of Belfast, 
which was purely Conservative, and also 
by the manager of the school; and he 
held that until the grievance was re- 
dressed, some limit p sec be put upon 
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the amount granted by Parliament for 
the support of reformatory schools. Not 
long ago, Mr. Hamilton, the magistrate 
of Belfast, had one boy before him whom 
he wished to send to the Roman Catholic 
Reformatory; but, unfortunately, the 
reply he received was that there was 
no accommodation for the boy on account 
of the limit put upon the number of boys 
who were to receive free lodging by the 
certificate of the Inspector. In the 
whole of the Province of Ulster there 
were only two reformatory schools—one 
for Protestant boys, and one for Roman 
Catholics. Notwithstanding that there 
were constant applications for admis- 
sions in the Catholic school, the Inspec- 
tor would only certify for 75; whereas 
he gave a certificate in respect to the 
Protestant school for 350 boys, the two 
sects in the Province being about equal. 
The Inspector was himself a Roman 
Catholic; but he gave the Protestants 
greater privileges than he accorded to his 
co-religionists. In point of fact, the 
Protestants did not require so much ac- 
commodation as was provided for them ; 
because he (Mr. Biggar) found that, ac- 
cording tothe last Return, there were only 
126 boys in the school, a certificate being 
given for 350. The Government ought 
to give some assurance that the grievance 
under which the Catholics of Belfast 
laboured in this matter would be re- 
dressed ; in fact, that the certificate for 
125 boys should be transferred from the 
Protestant school to the Catholic school, 
which number of boys could be reason- 
ably accommodated in the present build- 
ing. That could be done without any 
increase on the charge for which certifi- 
cates had been granted. The Roman 
Catholics would be materially benefited 
without any injury accruing to the Pro- 
testants, who had now more accommoda- 
tion than they really required. The 
system of limiting the number by hard- 
and-fast lines told very hardly against 
Roman Catholic children. One argu- 
ment against the Irish claim, in respect 
to these schools, was that a higher rate 
was paid in Ireland; but he found that 
in England and Scotland a very similar 
rate was paid. In Scotland a very large 
proportion of the children were paid for 
at the rate of 4s. 6d. per week ; whilst 6s. 
was paid in England in the case of the 
older children, and a very large propor- 
tion were paid forat5s. In Ireland, the 
rate was 5s. all round ; so that, in reality, 
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even so far as the rate was concerned, 
there was very little advantage to Ire- 
land. Now, if it were said that the 
average rate in Irelandshould be brought 
down to the average rate in England, 
and that, at the same time, they should 
be allowed to put in as many children 
as they wanted in the Irish schools, he 
would be better satisfied. The manager 
of a school would be much better 
pleased to get as many boys at 4s. 6d. 
a-week as his school would accommodate 
than to receive 5s., and to have to refuse 
thoroughly eligible subjects, as at pre- 
sent. He begged leave to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £5. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was the 
pooee to move the reduction of a Vote 

y a more considerable sum than had 
been named by the hon. Member, or, at 
least, by an amount equivalent to some 
head or item of the Vote. He thought 
that he should not be following the usual 
practice if he were to put to the Com- 
mittee a reduction by £5, that amount 
not arising in any form connected with 
the Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the question he 
wished to raise was this—that in Eng- 
land an unlimited number of children 
were taken into taese industrial schools, 
if there were accommodation for them in 
the building; but in Ireland the case 
was different. The Irish schools were 
limited to a specific number, and could 
not take any beyond that. He did not 
wish that the amount given for indus- 
trial schools in England should be sub- 
stantially reduced, but only to raise a 
question of principle—namely, as to 
whether or not there should be a limited 
number of admissions in Ireland, and 
whether thoroughly eligible candidates 
should be turned away on account of 
arbitrary and unreasonable certificates ? 

Mr. A. MOORE said, that in placing 
a similar Amendment upon the Paper to 
that just referred to, he did so for this 
reason—He should be very sorry to be 
found voting against any sum of money 
being devoted to this most useful pur- 
pose of industrial schools in England ; 
but he merely wished to call attention 
to the very arbitrary course which was 
pursued by the Treasury in the matter 
of the Irish schools, which were dealt 
with very differently to those in England. 
In 1872, there was a Treasury Minute 
passed reducing the amount of the 
allowance paid per head on all children in 


Mr. Biggar 
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industrial schools in England and Ire- 
land to 3s. 6d. per head, and people were 
asked, as he understood it, to open new 
schools at 3s. 6d. per head. That Minute 
was now in operation, and it was expected 
that Irish managers would open new 
schools at 3s. 6d. per head, which it was 
utterly impossible for them to do. If 
children could be kept for that sum, 
what excuse could be given for paying 
5s. and 6s. in England for the main- 
tenance of a large proportion of the 
9,000 children in the schools of that 
country? He was not going to make a 
wholesale accusation against the Trea- 
sury. All the schools at present in 
operation in Ireland were receiving 5s. 
per head, and there were many schools 
in England which were not receiving so 
much ; but he complained that this arbi- 
trary rule was launched by the Treasury, 
cutting down to 3s. 6d. all new schools 
which might be opened after a certain 
date. [Sir Henry Setwiy-Inserson: It 
was not in 1872.] The hon. Baronet inti- 
mated that it was not in 1872. Well, it 
might not have been in 1872 in Ireland, 
but it was in England, and the rule now 
applied in a most harsh way to Ireland, 
simply from this fact—that in England 
they had local bodies and laws enabling 
them to contribute to the schools, but 
in Ireland they had only one class of 
local body. In England they had school 
boards, contributing, in some cases, as 
much as 4s. 6d. per week, which would 
make a total of 8s.. even with the mini- 
mum grant. But in Ireland they had 
not got the same local resources; and 
last year, when a Bill was brought in to 
give other local bodies in Ireland power 
to contribute, it was blocked by Notices 
of hon. Members on the Government side 
of the House. They exercised their un- 
doubted right, of which he could not 
complain; but he did complain that a 
law had been issued that new schools 
were only to receive 3s. 6d. That might 
act in England, where they had other 
local bodies empowered to contribute, 
but it could not act in Ireland; and 
although he fully appreciated the good 
motives of the Treasury in doing this in 
order to compel local support, and to 
prevent idle parents from being relieved 
of the charge of the maintenance of 
their children, he knew it was the 
opinion of those who were competent to 
judge, and of the authorities of the 
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though that rule might work in Eng- 
land, it could not in Ireland. What 
had, in fact, happened since the rule 
was passed? In England people had 
been willing to open new schools, be- 
cause they were well aided; but it had 
crushed out new schools in Ireland, and 
not a single new school had been opened 
there since then. He found that 6,200 
out of 9,000 children in. the English 
schools were paid for at the rate of 5s. 
and 6s. per week; and if those sums 
were required in this country for a very 
large majority, it was quite evident that 
3s. 6d. could not be enough in Ireland. 
It was proposed to apply the rule 
in question only in reference to new 
schools to be established; and, in the 
face of that decision, he wished to know 
what earthly excuse there was for main- 
taining the old grant in the old-estab- 
lished schools? He argued that the 
Government should seriously consider 
the matter, with a view that something 
might be done, not to crush further 
progress, but to enable new schools to 
be opened on a reasonable basis. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, any Amend- 
ment of an Estimate should be one that 
raised a question of a substantial reduc- 
tion. The hon. Member’s observations 
had been perfectly germane to the Ques- 
tion before the Committee ; but he (the 
Chairman) did not think he should be 


acting in accordance with precedent in 


putting to the Committee a reduction 
of £5. 

Sim HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought a short explanation would clear 
up a great deal of the difficulty and 
doubt which appeared to exist. The 
real facts of the case were these—In 
1872, on its being found that thé sums 
paid were really too liberal—namely, 5s. 
or 8s. from 6 to 10 years, and 3s. more 
from 10 to 16 years—and encouraged 
too much the admission of children 
whose parents ought to support them, 
but wished to get rid of them, the Go- 
vernment reduced the grant to new in- 
dustrial schools in England alone to 
3s. 6d., at which it now stood. At that 
sum a large number of schools had been 
started, and were being properly and 
effectively worked. Nothing was done 
in 1872, or subsequently, with regard 
to Ireland, where 5s. had always been 
paid, without any distinction of age, 
and without any of the minor sums 
which were given in Scotland and in 
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England for the younger children. But 
in order to prevent the very thing which 
the new rule was passed to prevent in 
England, a limitation was put upon the 
number of scholars in Ireland by making 
it obligatory that the consent of the 
Lord Lieutenant should be given to the 
number of children for which schools 
were certified; and that had acted as a 
check upon the too rapid increase of 
these schools in Ireland, which would not 
really operate in the direction in which 
hon. Members all wished to see them 
operate—namely, for the repression of 
crime and the improvement of children 
who were either destitute or criminal. 
Last year his attention was called by 
Irish Members to that restriction. They 
said it placed the industrial schools of 
Ireland on a different footing to those 
of England, and he was asked to con- 
sider whether he could not bring about 
some similarity. Well, of course, if 
that limitation as to number were taken 
off, and if in Ireland they were to be 
allowed to create these schools in any 
number, only fulfilling the condition 
that the English schools had fulfilled 
of thorough efficiency, then the Irish 
managers ought not to complain if they 
were placed on an identical footing with 
the English as to the grant. Therefore, 
he proposed last year to abolish the 
restriction, and to reduce the grant to 
3s. 6d. for children between the ages of 
10 and 16 years. What had been the 
result? He had had two, if not three, 
cases from Ireland, pointing out just 
what the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
A. Moore) had stated this evening— 
that it was impossible, in the opinion of 
people in Ireland, to maiutain these 
schools on the 3s. 6d. grant. He had 
endeavoured to bring the Irish schools 
down to that condition of grant in order 
that he might relax the limitation upon 
the numbers, and really place them on 
identical terms with the grants in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. A. MOORE observed, that the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had not relaxed the regulation 
referred to. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that he had not, because of that 
objection, and because of the statement 
that they would not open schools on the 
more moderate amount. It had gone so 
far, however, that, within a few weeks, 
he had relaxed the rule at Dungarvan 
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school, which was limited to a certain 
number of boys. The Treasury had 
consented to the admission of the addi- 
tional number asked for, provided they 
were taken at the reduced rate, thus 
bringing them into accord with the 
English system. Since then he had had 
applications from that school and neigh- 
bourhood, pointing out the impossibility 
of carrying on the school on such terms, 
and he had at last consented to a larger 
number of boys being taken at the larger 
sum of 5s. per week. If the hon. Member 
looked at the comparative numbers, he 
would see that the amounts granted in 
Ireland were far in excess of those 
granted in England and Scotland, be- 
cause all the boys were treated on the 
same condition, irrespective of age. If, 
however, uniformity was to be brought 
about, the Irish schools must accept the 
same terms as the others; and if they 
would do that, he would agree, on the 
part of the Treasury, that the limitation 
should be at once abolished. But it 
must be on condition that the terms 
were identical, financially and otherwise, 
and then they would bring about in 
Ireland the result which had been at- 
tained in England by operating in 
another direction. 

Mr. A. MOORE inquired whether 
the hon. Baronet would be good enough, 
also, to introduce a measure to equalize 
the powers of local bodies to contribute? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there were some 
things which the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury seemed to 
have overlooked. In many cases, the 
managers of the schools paid a consider- 
able amount out of their own pockets 
for children in excess of those for whom 
the Government grant was given. Ina 
school in Wexford there were 23 of these 
‘‘free”’ children; at Tralee, 11; and at 
St. Vincent, Limerick, there were abso- 
lutely 92; at another place in Limerick 
there were 62; at Roscommon, 44; and 
at Sligo, 44 free to 30 children who 
were paid for, which reduced the ave- 
rage payment to less than 2s. 6d. per 
head. Another point of difference be- 
tween the English and Irish schools 
was that, in the former, children were 
allowed to be paid for over the age of 
16, supposing they were learning a 
trade ; but, in the latter, the grant was 
withdrawn at that age. If the hon. 
Baronet asked the managers of schools 
to maintain children for less than 5s., it 
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was impossible to do so. The average 
cost for boys was somewhere about 8s., 
so that at present the remaining 3s. had 
to be made up by the local authorities. 
Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was far from the wish of the 
Government to throw any obstacle in the 
way of what was admitted to be one of 
the best means of reducing the criminal 
population. A great deal of the oppo- 
sition of hon. Members arose from mis- 
apprehension of the facts. The English 
system was not contributed to by the 
rates in nine cases out of ten; cer- 
tainly a very large proportion were 
supported by the Government grant 
and voluntary contributions. Most of 
the schools were created by voluntary 
efforts, supplemented by the grant. 
There were county industrial schools 
which had a claim on the rates ; 
but an immense deal of the industrial 
school work of England was done by 
voluntary effort; and it was because he 
thought voluntary efforts ought to be 
encouraged that he had said he should 
only be too glad to see the Irish schools 
placed in identically the same position 
as they were placed in the other two 
parts of the Kingdom. If the Irish 
people really felt as strongly on the 
matter as was represented, they would 
make an effort to follow the example of 
England, and they would find that the 
cost of these schools was not so large as 
was stated by the hon. Member for 
Cavan(Mr. Biggar). The majority of the 
voluntary schools in England were sup- 
ported at an average cost of 7s. per head 
per week, and he wassatisfied that for that 
amount a proper industrial school could 
be efficiently carried out. Therefore, if 
a half was contributed by the State, it 
did not leave a very large amount to be 
met by voluntary effort, which in Eng- 
land had always been forthcoming. It 
had been suggested by the hon. Member 
for Cavan that, after a certain number, all 
children should be paid for at a reduced 
rate. That was thevery proposal which he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) madeintwo 
cases; but he was told in both cases 
that the managers could not accept it, 
and he was placed in the position of 
being obliged to grant 5s. per head for 
all. He need hardly point out that, 
however carefully these schools were 
managed, when they were paid so largely 
as that, the inducement was very great 
to thrust into the schools children who 
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ought to be kept by their parents. If he 
could see his way toa solution of this 
most difficult question he should be ex- 
ceedingly pleased, because, as he had 
already said, the system was one that he 
should like to see encouraged, not only 
in England, but also in Ireland. He 
must notice one~point which had been 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Cavan, 
who complained of the scarcity of refor- 
matories provided for Roman Catholic 
boys. That, he believed, would be found 
to be merely the result of want of local 
energy and want of effort, rather than 
the fault of a very able public servant, 
the Inspector of Reformatories, whose 
sympathies were certainly not in favour 
of reducing the number of these schools 
in the country. 

Mr. A. MOORE felt quite sure the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury wished tv arrive at a fair solution 
of the differences between the two coun- 
tries; but he desired to correct the error 
into which the hon. Gentleman had 
failen when he said there were no volun- 
tary efforts made in Ireland —— 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had not expressed that view. 
What he remarked was that the volun- 
tary contributions in Ireland did not 
amount to a sum in connection with the 
Government grant so large in compari- 
son as it did in England. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the great voluntary 
efforts in this country, and said these 
schools were mainly due to voluntary 
effort. But the fact was, local bodies in 
this country largely assisted. For in- 
stance, the county magistrates of Middle- 
sex built Feltham, the cost of the land 
and buildings being about £150,000. In 
Ireland, private individuals supplied 
every shilling spent on these industrial 
schools there. Thus, a large school out- 
side Dublin, containing 700 boys, cost 
£30,000 of private money. He hoped 
the House would not be led into the im- 
pression that there was no voluntary 
effort made in Ireland. But he did not 
wish to pursue the subject further. A re- 
solution had been passed ‘cutting down 
the amount to 3s. 6d. The Elementary 
Education Act did not, he was glad to 
say, apply the school boards to Ireland; 
but in England there was the assistance 
afforded by these boards, and to ask 
these schools in Ireland to go on at the 
8s, 64. rate was to ask an impossibility. 
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Mr. W. HOLMS said, that in Scot- 
land generally industrial schools had 
been established by private subscriptions, 
and were supported from this source as- 
sisted by Government grants. He would 
take this opportunity of thanking the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury for having agreed to place Scotland 
in the same position as England and 
Ireland in regard to the amount of the 
grant per child. That was all that the 
Scotch people wanted. 

Masor NOLAN feared that the change 
was but the thin end of the wedge, and 
though the financial difference, as now 
proposed, was slight, yet it might ulti- 
mately be fraught with important conse- 
quences. If the hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would promise that 
the present number of children would be 
always left under the 5s. rate, then the 
change would not be nearly so bad. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, his proposal was that schools in 
the future would be treated in the same 
way as they were in England, and 


additional schools and additions to 
the numbers of boys in existing 
schools would be under the 3s. 6d. 


system ; but old schools, with the num- 
bers now sanctioned, would be under the 
old system of 5s. In one instance, 
where, in the case of some 50 boys, the 
proposed limitation to 3s. 6d. was putin 
force, it was again raised to 5s. in com- 
pliance with the urgent request of the 
neighbourhood, so that there was no 
disposition to make this the thin 
end of the wedge. If it was wished 
to place Ireland in the same position 
with England as regarded these schools, 
that could only be done by accepting the 
financial part of the question as well as 
every other part of the position. If 
that was done, all the schools with the 
numbers already sanctioned would be 
paid for at the 5s. rate, while all addi- 
tions would be treated under the new 
3s. 6d, system. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
the thin end of the wedge alluded to 
was being driven in an opposite direc- 
tion to that feared by Irish Members. 
Instead of there being anything con- 
trary to Irish interests, it seemed 
to him that the thin end of the wedge 
was what had been done in favour 
of some 50 boys beyond the prescribed 
number, and who, in Scotland, would 
only receive 3s. 6d. Scotch Members 
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had to thank Government for putting 
Scotland on the same footing with Eng- 
land, and it was only fair that Ireland 
should be placed on an equal footing. 
He hoped the Treasury would maintain 
their position, and not allow this thin 
end of the wedge, as regarded these 50 
boys, to be driven any further. There 
was another point to which he wished to 
. direct attention, and that was to train- 
ing-ships. He was a member of a de- 
putation from Scotland which waited on 
the Home Secretary, and the right hon. 
Gentleman gave hopes that their repre- 
sentations would be favourably consi- 
dered with regard to the great advantage 
of those ships, and especially with regard 
to the training ship on the Tay and its 
advantage to Scotland. When he con- 
sidered that a boy in a training-ship 
only cost the Government 6s., whereas a 
boy in an industrial school on shore 
cost 5s., he thought the additional 1s. in 
the former case was well spent in the 
endeavour to turn the worst part of our 
juvenile population into efficient seamen; 
for, as they had suggested to the Home 
Secretary, the Mercantile Marine was 
at present inefficiently supplied with 
sailors, and was obliged to man largely 
with foreigners. The coasting popu- 
lation did not now supply the Marine to 
the extent that it formerly did; and, 
therefore, these training-ships did the 
country service not only by reclaiming 
boys from vice and misery, but by rais- 
ing up a body of seamen much wanted 
by our Merchant Marine. He, there- 
fore, ventured to hope that the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to increase the 
number of boys on board these ships, 
and that, in all arrangements affecting 
industrial schools, the claims of training- 
ships would be fairly considered. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would not 
reply to the observations of the last 
speaker (Sir George Campbell) upon 
Irish affairs. Too frequently had the 
hon. Member shown his ignorance of 
them to make it necessary to reply on 
this occasion. A fair solution of the 
question had been touched upon, but, 
only incidentally, by the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury. With 
regard to the Dungarvan school, the 
hon. Gentleman said he had found it 
necessary, after the proposed limitation 
had been made upon the numbers over 
a certain number, to raise the grant 
again to 5s. at the urgent request of the 
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neighbourhood. Now, Irish Members 
would be quite content to allow the Go- 
vernment to establish a rule making the 
grant generally only 3s. 6d., except in 
cases where the general consensus of 
the neighbourhood pointed to the fact 
that 3s. 6d. would be entirely inefficient. 
That would be a thoroughly satisfactory“ 
solution. He did not at all see the apt- 
ness of the Government argument, that 
they had cut down the sum for the main- 
tenance of the boys, in order to limit 
the temptation to throw boys on the 
public who ought to be supported by 
their own parents. Thesum to be made 
up would certainly not come out of the 
pockets of these parents, and he could 
not see how the parents would be re- 
strained by this proposition. Safeguards 
should be applied in another direction. 
Let the tests be more strict to insure the 
boys being deserving objects, and let 
the experience and opinion of the neigh- 
bourhood have a voice in determining 
the sum necessary fortheir efficient main- 
tenance. He objected to the opinion 
expressed by some hon. Members, that 
Irish Members were asking exceptional 
privileges for Irish industria! schools— 
in fact, another illustration of the way 
in which Ireland desired those wants 
supplied out of the Imperial Exchequer 
which in England and Scotland would 
be met by local contributions. The hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore) had 
pointed out that there were large contri- 
butions out of local funds in these cases 
in Ireland, and the Committee should 
remember that in all these demands on 
the Imperial Exchequer Ireland was im- 
pelled by the great poverty of the coun- 
try. English Members might talk of 
local contributions and the handsome 
donations of local landlords; but hon. 
Members on both sides should remember 
the initial distinction between the two 
countries. Ireland was regularly de- 
pleted from year to year. English Mem- 
bers might boast of landlords and muni- 
ficence ; but they had not to contend with 
absentee landlords. Irish rents were 
spent in England. That fact was too 
notorious; and until that was remedied 
Ireland must apply to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer for assistance. — 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that in corrobora- 
tion of the statement that the people of 
Ireland were unable to support these 
schools, he would cite an instance where 
a landlord in Cork, with a rental of 
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£14,000 a-year, spent only 12s. a-week 
in the place. How, then, could it be ex- 
pected that local subscriptions to these 
schools could be very large. He would 
not divide the Committee upon the point, 
however, even if he were able, all that 
he wished to do being to call attention 
to an undoubted grievance. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Supply— Civil 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,125, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Main- 
tenance of Criminal Lunatics in the Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, England.” 


Mr. RYLANDS moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Vote be reduced by the 
amount of £2,000, with the object of 
impressing upon the Government the 
necessity of dealing with Broadmoor 
Asylum in a more economical manner 
than had hitherto been practised. Two 
years ago, so unsatisfactory was the 
state of expenditure with regard to this 
institution, that the Home Secretary ap- 
pointed a Departmental Committee, with 
the object of ascertaining whether some 
great improvements could be made. 
The Home Secretary was not by any 
means satisfied with the state of affairs 
then, and he (Mr. Rylands) did not 
think he could be more satisfied now. 
At all events, on the face of the Vote 
and the amount of expenditure, unless 
the Home Secretary could give satis- 
factory assurances that the expenditure 
would be reduced, the Committee would 
be justified in reducing the sum. The 
Report presented by the Committee to 
which he had alluded was of a remark- 
able character. On this Committee were 
five Gentlemen, all of very considerable 
authority, and the minority of two 
Members had such an unfavourable opi- 
nion of Broadmoor that they recom- 
mended the institution should be closed, 
the building pulled down, and that, 
making the best of the materials, a new 
asylum should be erected under condi- 
tions admitting of more efficient and 
economical control. However, the ma- 
jority of three thought this drastic 
remedy hardly necessary. They did not 
think thata large public building, erected 
within 16 or 17 years, and under the 
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cided to be so entirely unsuited as to 
make it necessary to be pulled down. 
They, therefore, recommended that, in- 
stead of pulling down this building, 
erected at enormous expenditure, con- 
siderable alteration should be made to 
secure efficient and economical manage- 
ment. But he (Mr. Rylands) could not 
gather from the Estimates that any of 
these recommendations had been adopted 
~perhaps, the Home Secretary would 
tell the Committee. He remembered 
that the Committee were of opinion that 
there was a large amount of unnecessary 
expenditure, increasing from year to 
year, on ordinary repairs of buildings, 
roads, fences, and drains; but he found 
that last year £2,000 had been spent in 
that way, and the Estimate contained a 
similar amount—an expenditure most 
extraordinary under the circumstances. 
There was an increase also by the in- 
troduction of a new item of £900 for new 
buildings and alterations, and that was 
the only evidence on the face of the Vote 
that anything was being done to carryout 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
He called attention to the fact that the 
cost of lunatics confined in this asylum 
was very much in excess of the cost of 
prisoners in gaols, and of the cost of 
lunatics in the lunatic asylums of the 
Kingdom. He was anxious the Com- 
mittee should bear in mind that, though 
the Home Secretary declined to accept 
the management of this as a Govern- 
ment institution, yet, in point of fact, it 
was a Government institution. It was 
under the control of the Home Office, 
and, perhaps, they would hear how far 
the Home Office was able to exercise 
that control. There was an omission in 
this Estimate, to which he directed the 
attention of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. There was no statement of the 
number of lunatics confined in the 
asylum, and for which the Estimate was 
prepared. It would be observed that in 
the Estimate for Convict Prisons this 
information was furnished. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
directed the hon. Member’s attention to 
page 222. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman. He had found 
the information he required. In the 
useful Paper issued by the Secretary to 
the Treasury in March last, there was a 
statement of the average cost of the in- 
mates of the Broadmoor Asylum. In 
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passing, he wished to observe that the 
Home Office took credit to themselves 
that the Vote would have shown a larger 
reduction, but for the item of £900 for 
new buildings. The net decrease was 
£696; and but for this £900, the abso- 
lute decrease would have been £1,596, 
which the Home Secretary would con- 
sider a material reduction. But, having 
regard to the decrease in the price of 
provisions and materials, and bearing in 
mind the Report of the Committee, he 
(Mr. Rylands) thought a much larger 
diminution of expenditure should be 
shown than the £1,596 for which the 
Home Office took credit. Much of this 
£1,500 was due to the reduction in the 
cost of maintaining the inmates. By 
way of comparison, let them look at the 
Convict Prison Estimates, and compare 
them with the Estimate for Criminal 
Lunatics. In convict establishments the 
cost per prisoner had been reduced from 
£388 10s. in 1878 to £37 8s. in 1879, and 
the cost in local prisons had been re- 
duced from £24 19s. to £23. Butin this 
case of Broadmoor the reduction was 
from £56 1s. in 1£78 to £55 15s. in 1879. 
That was a reduction of but 6s. per 
head, and was by no means in proportion 
to the saving in the cost of food, &c. 
Perhaps they would have some expla- 
nation of this. Next, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
important fact that while under this 
Vote they paid £55 15s. as the cost of 
criminal lunaticsin Broadmoor, the cost 
for them in asylums managed by the 
county magistrates, and under the con- 
trol of the county Justices, was very 
much less. In his county of Lan- 
cashire it was less than half, for he 
found from a Return presented to him 
as a magistrate for that county in the 
year 1878-9 was £21 18s. 2d. for Prest- 
wich, £24 38s. 2d. for Rainhill, and 
£25 9s. for Whittingham; or an aver- 
age of £23 per head. One of the main 
reasons for the difference arose from the 
difference in the cost of the staff. At 
Broadmoor the attendants cost per pri- 
soner £19 10s. 5d.; while at Prestwich, 
in Lancashire, it was £4 16s. 4d., or only 
about one-fourth of the charge at Broad- 
moor. They might be told that a very 
much larger staff was required to ma- 
nage a criminal lunatic asylum than an 
ordinary county lunatic asylum. He 
was prepared to dispute that altogether ; 
nd he did not believe that anything 
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like the excess represented by the dif- 
ference in these figures was necessary. 
In the asylum at Prestwich, for instance, 
there were a number of very violent 
lunatics; while the evidence taken be- 
fore the Departmental Committee showed 
very distinctly that even harmless luna- 
tics required constant attendance be- 
cause of the suicidal mania with which 
they were afflicted. A large number of 
attendants were required, for instance, 
at Prestwich ; but even admitting that a 
larger staff was required at Broadmoor 
than at the county lunatic asylums—and 
he was not prepared to say that some 
little excess was not justified—still the 
amount charged in the Estimates did 
appear to him to be beyond all reason. 
There could be nothing to justify so 
great a divergence as that between 
£55 15s. and £28; and as he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that these charges 
were excessive, he should move the re- 
duction of the Vote by £2,000, and un- 
less some satisfactory explanation of the 
difference were given, the Committee 
would do well to support him in making 
the reduction. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £18,125, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1880, for tho 
Maintenance of Criminal Lunatics in the Broad- 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, England.’’— 
(Mr. Rylands.) 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
gretted that some Notice had not been 
given of the Motion, as then the hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
would have been present ; and, doubtless, 
he would have been able, as a member of 
the Visiting Committee at Broadmoor, 
to have given them some reasons for the 
present state of things. This Vote had 
been before the House on many oc- 
casions; but still his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
done good service in calling attention to 
the very high rate at which criminal 
lunatics were maintained in Broadmoor. 
He understood that his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary had made consider- 
able changes at Broadmoor, and that 
the class of persons now kept there were 
lunatics detained ‘‘ during the pleasure 
of Her Majesty.” Those persons who 
had become insane while undergoing 
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punishment were not now kept in that 
prison, as he understood. Many of the 
persons now confined there were, there- 
fore, more or less harmless, in no way 
violent, as many others were. What he 
particularly wished to call attention to 
was that criminal lunatics—that was to 
say, persons who had becomeinsane while 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment 
—were now sent to the county asylums. 
This was the very class which was for- 
merly maintained at Broadmoor; yet 
they were now kept in these county 
asylums at a much less rate than what 
they cost when at Broadmoor. He 
thought it was very hard that these 
persons should be sent to the counties. 
They ought to be in some more appro- 
priate place; and he had heard many 
complaints aboutthe matter from visitors, 
doctors, and cthers. It certainly was 
very improper that pauper lunatics should 
be shut up with persons who had been 
convicted of felony, burglary, and it 
might even be, in a lesser degree, of some- 
thing verylike murder. Surely, when the 
country was paying a large sum for the 
maintenance of Broadmoor, the county 
ratepayers had a right to complain that 
the cost of these lunatics was thrown 
upon them, and that they had to main- 
tain them in their asylums. His right 
hon. Friend had had Memorials from a 
large number of counties—if not, indeed, 
from most of the counties in England— 
complaining of this practice, and he did 
think that a very strong case was made 
out. For instance, at that moment, 
there were in Colney Hatch 17 criminal 
lunatics, and five of them were under sen- 
tences for life. Why were such men to 
be kept in an asylum of that kind? 
Surely, it was not fair that the county 
should be charged with the cost of their 
maintenance. Five of these came direct 
from Broadmoor; and he found that 
several others had come from various 
places, their sentences having expired, 
but being still under police supervision, 
and they were transferred to the asylum 
under the warrant of the Secretary of 
State. Such men ought not to be in a 
county asylum. The Government, he 
believed, had a prison, close by Broad- 
moor, called Knaphill, where criminal 
lunatics had been sent at times; and he 
did not see why that should not be done 
again. That was a proper prison for 
criminal lunatics. But the conduct of 
the authorities there had been bitterly 
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complained of in the way in which 
they sent discharged lunatics to the 
union in which that prison was situated. 
Strong complaints of this conduct had 
been made to the Home Secretary, 
though he had not yet had time to 
investigate them. He understood, also, 
that a Memorial to him was in course 
of preparation, complaining that these 
criminal lunatics, on their discharge, 
were taken to the workhouse and left 
there, instead of being passed to the 
asylum of the county from which they 
came. The Government had no right to 
ask the counties, after they had built 
asylums for these poor unfortunate 
suffering creatures, to put among them 
convicted felons and persons of the worst 
character. Some provision should also 
be made for criminal lunatics whose sen- 
tence had expired, many of whom were 
totally unfit to associate with ordinary 
lunatics in county asylums. Why should 
not his right hon. Friend, with 50 empty 
prisons at his disposal, fit up one of them 
in the North, and another in the South 
of England, to which could be sent these 
dangerous and violent lunatics? The 
counties, of course, would have to con- 
tribute for the maintenance of those 
whose sentences had expired. At any 
rate, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would do something to relieve the coun- 
ties from the necessity of receiving such 
persons into their asylums. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, when 
he came into Office he found at Broad- 
moor not only male and female prisoners 
sent there to be detained during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, who were not looked 
upon as criminals at all, because, of 
course, they were incapable of crime, 
but other persons mixed with them, who 
had been sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, and during those periods 
of imprisonment had become insane. 
Those, of course, were criminals; and 
though, having becomeinsane, they could 
not, of course, be punished as such, still 
there was a difference, and a consider- 
able difference, between them and the 
other class of prisoners. He found on 
inquiry that Broadmoor was built as a 
prison for persons acquitted on some 
charge on the ground of insanity, and 
that the other class had no business to 
be there at all. As a consequence, a 
great number of persons who ought to 
have gone to Broadmoor had been sent 
elsewhere, becuuse there was no room 
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forthem. He, therefore, thought it much 
better to clear Broadmoor of persons 
who ought not to be there than to mix 
up criminals and lunatics, which, in his 
opinion, was a very wrong thing to do. 
As to what was to be done with them, 
that was a matter for argument. Of 
course, the counties were bound to find 
asylums for their lunatics; but it was a 
question whether it would be cheaper or 
more economical to keep these criminal 
lunatics more distinct. ‘The simple point 
to be decided was, whether the counties 
should provide the place, or whether the 
Government should provide a prison, not, 
of course, at the cost of the Government 
but at the cost of the county? He was 
not aware that the matter was to have 
been brought on that evening, or he 
would have been prepared to give fur- 
ther answers. His hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
also complained that, in one or two cases, 
the criminal lunatic had not been de- 
livered to the proper authorities. He 
had no recollection of any complaints on 
the subject; but he would have the 
matter looked into. O¢crtainly, there 
was no reason why the persons in ques- 
tion should not have been properly 
handed over, and he thought there must 
be some blame to be attributed to the 
person in charge. With regard to the 
cost of Broadmoor, he was bound to say 
that that subject had been a thorn in his 
side for some time. His hon. Friend 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) went with 
him when he visited the prison, and 
he was bound to say that he came 
away rather more disheartened than 
when he went. The real mischief of 
the whole thing was that the prison 
was built in the most extravagant style 
from the outset, and the arrangements 
of the building were such as to make a 
permanent waste of money almost neces- 
sary. It was very difficult to get over 
the original faulty construction, both in 
buildings and in the arrangement of 
rooms. The enormous size of the place, 
the distances at which people were kept, 
and the number of servants consequently 
necessary, made it almost impossible to 
bring the average of cost down to the 
figure of the county lunatic asylums. 
The character of the lunatics to be taken 
care of, and the numberless acts of vio- 
lence committed by them, made constant 
watching necessary in their case. They 
were very much more violent indeed 
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than the criminals who became insane. 
Something had already been done to 
reduce the expense, for whereas the Es- 
timate in 1875-6 was £35,500, this year 
it was only £27,000 ; so that something 
had already been done to reduce the 
cost. As his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Rylands) had said, the prison was not 
directly under his control. The manage- 
ment was vested in a body of Prison 
Commissioners, and he had only power 
over the Estimates by ordering them to 
be reduced. He did insist that they 
must be reduced, or they should not re- 
ceive hissignature. Accordingly, a con- 
siderable reduction was made; but, not- 
withstanding that, his hon. Friend (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) now told him 
that there would be a return to the 
Treasury of about £2,000. He very 
much regretted the absence of the hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), 
who was now Chairman of the Prisons 
Board, and, therefore, really had a 
great deal more to do with the manage- 
ment of the prison than he had as Home 
Secretary. But he could tell his hon. 
Friends and the Committee that if there 
was one thing more than another which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Berk- 
shire had impressed upon his mind, it 
was the necessity of reduction in expen- 
diture. He hoped, with this explana- 
tion, his hon. Friend opposite would 
allow the Vote to pass. They had dis- 
cussed over and over again whether it 
would not be cheaper to pull down the 
building and build it again elsewhere. 
The property certainly could not be sold 
at a price which would enable the Go- 
vernment to build again. The matter 
was not finally decided, for there were 
great difficulties in the way; but he 
hoped the hon. Member would leave the 
matter in his hands to see what could 
be done. 

Mr. HIBBERT thought, after the 
promise given last year that this sub- 
ject should be fully inquired into, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) was fully 
justified in bringing forward this ques- 
tion. He himself rose to speak on the 
question raised by the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), and he must say he was 
scarcely satisfied with the reply of the 
Home Secretary. He thought there 
would be great difficulty in dealing with 
these criminal lunatics in the way sug- 
gested. This particular class was as 
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nearly allied to criminals as could be, 
and for years they were treated as such 
by being sent abroad. His right hon. 
Friend, on the other hand, had distri- 
buted them in various county lunatic 
asylums. He wished his right hon. 
Friend could see his way to putting this 
class by themselves in one of the vacant 
prisons ; for he knew by his experience 
of the county lunatic asylums of Lanca- 
shire that they were a very difficult 
class to deal with, owing to their very 
unsafe character. In Prestwich Asylum, 
they had been obliged to build a con- 
siderable number of separate rooms of a 
more expensive character than those re- 
quired for ordinary lunatics, in order to 
accommodate this class, who were of a 
most dangerous character. Judging by 
what he had seen of them, he should be 
very glad indeed if his right hon. Friend 
could see his way to placing this parti- 
cular class of lunatics in a separate asy- 
lum, where also they would enjoy the 
advantage of being better treated than 
they were in county lunatic asylums. 
He could not agree that Broadmoor 
could be carried on as cheaply as a 
county lunatic asylum; but still he 
thought a very strong case had been 
made out for some reduction in the Vote. 

Mr. WHITWELL entirely agreed 
with the view of the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot), that lunatics of the class alluded to 
by him should be excluded from ordi- 
nary county asylums. Of that there 
could be no question. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Rylands) had presented them with 
a very careful and clear comparison ; but 
he feared that he had pressed the matter 
too far. From his experience of county 
asylums, he was persuaded that patients 
in Broadmoor did require much more at- 
tendance and care than ordinary lunatics. 
Though, of course, some of the expenses 
might be very much reduced, still, from 
the nature of the building itself, it was 
impossible to make them as small as 
they were in county asylums, while to 
sweep away the prison altogether would 
only be going further and faring worse. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
pointed out that his right hon. Friend, 
in his desire not to mix up the innocent 
with the guilty in the Government pri- 
son, had done the very thing which he 
wished to avoid, by mixing up the inno- 
cent and the guilty in the county asy- 
lums. As his right hon. Friend had 
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taken over all the prisons in the country, 
he considered that he, or his Depart- 
ment, was bound to provide some accom- 
modation for those persons who had be- 
come insane after some sentence of im- 
prisonment had been passed upon them. 
His right hon. Friend had said that the 
counties ought to provide for their own 
criminal lunatics. But they had nothing 
to do with those undergoing sentences. 
But there were persons who had under- 
gone sentence, and whose sentences were 
expired, who also, as he had explained, 
ought not to be in county asylums. 
Then came the question, what was to be 
done with them? He did hope his right 
hon. Friend would make some provision 
for these unfortunate people. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained, 
that he only said that the counties must 
provide for these lunatics. He quite 
agreed that while they were under sen- 
tence the Government must undertake 
the care of them. But when that sen- 
tence had expired, these persons became 
ordinary lunatics, and the care of them 
devolved on the counties. 

Mr. FLOYER felt himself much in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) for bringing forward this 
question, for everyone who had had 
anything to do with the management of 
county asylums knew that one of the 
greatest difficulties they had to contend 
with was the care and guarding of these 
criminal lunatics. They could not stop _ 
escapes without a very much larger 
staff of attendants than was otherwise 
necessary, or unless they practised a 
system of confinement which, happily, 
was now a thing of the past. Escapes, 
therefore, did happen. Yet, when they 
had to deal with these criminal lunatics, 
it was very important that they should 
not escape, as such an accident might be 
attended with very serious consequences. 
Men suffering from homicidal or mur- 
derous propensities might escape, and it 
was very difficult in ordinary county 
asylums to take such effectual pre- 
cautions as would absolutely prevent 
escapes. He did, therefore, venture to 
press upon the Home Secretary the very 
great importance and necessity of making 
such provision as his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
suggested. Usually the number of 
criminal lunatics in the country was 
very small; and it was almost impos- 
sible, without very great and unneces- 
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sary expense, to make proper provision 
in those asylums for these persons. It 
had been suggested that two prisons, 
one in the North and one in the South, 
should be devoted to the reception of 
this particular class; and he thought 
that accommodation would be adequate, 
and something which it was very desir- 
able should be granted. Undoubtedly, 
the experiment conducted at Broadmoor 
had been, up to the present time, of a 
very expensive character. For instance, 
there were two clerks and two assistant 
clerks to keep the books, and in that 
point he thought there might be some 
reduction made. Certainly, he knew 
from his own experience that one clerk 
was quite sufficient for the work, if it 
were only done in a proper and ordinary 
way. He admitted, with his hon. and 
gallant Friend, that more attendants 
wererequisite than in anordinary asylum 
to deal with these criminal lunatics. 
Still, there was great room for reduction 
of expenditure, and he was glad to hear 
that the Home Secretary was doing his 
best to bring it about. They all knew 
the practical ability and knowledge of 
the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter) ; and he, therefore, hoped that 
this conversation would not be without 
some result. 

Mr. RAMSAY, having on more than 
one occasion called attention to this 
matter himself, was glad that the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had brought it now before the Com- 
mittee. ‘The expense of one prison 
under the management of the Home 
Secretary ought not to be greater than 
another, and until that result was ar- 
rived at hon. Members would do well to 
continue tou debate the Vote. He had 
himself visited Broadmoor in order to 
discover what was the cause of this 
great difference in expense, and cer- 
tainly he thought there was nothing in 
the arrangement of the building which 
justified it. It was quite true that 
criminal lunatics did require greater 
attention and restraint than ordinary 
patients in county asylums; but, then, 
the persons confined in Broadmoor were 
not at allof thatclass. However insane 
they might have been at the time of 
their trial, many of them certainly were 
not now insane; and, therefore, the ex- 
pense incurred for their maintenance 
and detention was not greater than that 
required for an ordinary insane person. 
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He did hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, having turned his attention to the 
cost of Broadmoor, would continue his 
efforts in the direction of economy until 
he was able to present an Estimate re- 
duced by at least one-half from that now 
before them. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK asked, if it was 
worth while to spend so much time 
about a few lunatics at Broadmoor, 
when there were so many others in the 
country? This was a very small Vote, 
and a peculiar Vote. These were per- 
sons who had been declared by doctors 
to be insane, and not to understand the 
nature of the crime which they had 
attempted or committed. They were, as 
a consequence, taken care of and sent to 
Broadmoor, in order to prevent the 
possibility of their committing the same 
crime again. It was easy to find fault ; 
but it was not so easy to manage a 
prison of this kind. He did not object 
to the Vote, for it must always be an 
expensive and troublesome matter to 
look after persons of this description. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, after the state- 
ment of the Home Secretary, he should 
not think of pressing his Motion to a 
Division, for it was satisfactory in every 
way. He knew the right hon. Gentle- 
man was most anxiously desirous to keep 
down expenditure. He had the greatest 
confidence in him and in the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), and he 
believed they would be able to make 
considerable reductions. He _ should 
look forward with confidence to the next 
Estimate, and would now ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3). £49,613, to complete the sum for 
the Lord Advocate and Criminal Pro- 
ceedings, Scotland. 

“Mr. O'DONNELL wished to ask a 
question with reference to Dundee. He 
should be glad to know how far the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 
proceeded in dealing with the recent 
riots in Dundee? Catholics were very 
much indebted to the Law Officer for 
Scotland for the fair-minded and cour- 
teous way in which he had answered the 
Question put to him some time ago on 
this subject ; but there was a good deal 
of curiosity felt by them to know how 
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that there had been a public meeting 
in Dundee, a few days ago, to discuss 
the question, from which he gathered 
that the Lord Advocate was making 
some inquiries. Had anything been 
decided upon? Of course, if the thing 
was still pending, he would not harass 
the Lord Advocate by pressing the ques- 
tion. In calling attention to the dis- 
turbances, he (Mr. O’ Donnell) was actu- 
ated in no way by any desire to restrain 
the fullest freedom of discussion on all 
questions, religious and political; but 
what the Catholics and a great many of 
the Protestants of Dundee complained 
of was, that the mask of religious dis- 
cussion was merely assumed by a low 
adventurer and impostor to commit a 
gross outrage upon the religious convic- 
tions of a section of the population. 
He understood from the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate that the Scotch 
law was broad enough and strong enough 
to deal with a case of this kind, and he 
merely wished to know if the inquiries 
were ended, and if any proceedings were 
to be taken ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
discussed this matter with the Lord Ad- 
vocate at some length before it was 
brought to the notice of the House; and 
the answer given by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate, which. was so 
satisfactory to the House and the public 
generally, was the result of that confer- 
ence. Of course, the Government had 
not the least desire to interfere with the 
right of free discussion, when properly 
and fairly exercised. With regard to 
the present state of affairs, the Lord 
Advocate had gone to Scotland during 
the Recess to make some inquiries. He 
expected him to have returned that 
evening ; but, as he hadnot yet returned, 
he (Mr. Cross) could not, at present, 
answer the question. . 

Mr. RYLANDS regretted that the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
was absent; because it was, of course, 
under such circumstances, rather un- 
reasonable to press the Government for 
information. Still, he must call atten- 
tion to the salaries of the procurators 
fiscal. “He thoughtit had been arranged, 
in the year 1850, that these gentlemen 
were to be paid by salaries instead of 
fees, these salaries being fixed upon a 
calculation as to the average income 
derived from the fees of previous years, 
which, according to the Scotch language 
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able in Exchequer.”’ It seemed, how- 
ever, that the procurator fiscal did other 
work, not chargeable in Exchequer, but 
chargeable to county rates. That busi- 
ness was not included in the salaries. 
They continued toreceive the feescharge- 
able on the county, and they were also 
allowed to receive other fees from private 
parties for prosecutions under special 
statutes. From these two sources it 
would be seen that the procurators fiscal 
derived sums of money which were set 
forth in the Estimates under the head- 
ing ‘“‘remuneration ez-offcio,” in addition 
to salaries voted. The Return was 
peculiar. In Clackmannan, for instance, 
the procurator fiscal received a salary of 
£400 a-year, and from other fees re- 
ceived £50 a-year; whereas in Airdrie, 
where the salary was £570 a-year, the 
other fees only produced £9 3s. There 
were similar discrepancies to be observed 
throughout the Estimate, showing that 
in some counties there was very little of 
the business chargeable to the county 
rates, and that very few fees were de- 
rived from private prosecutions; whereas 
these fees in other counties considerably 
increased the remuneration of the pro- 
curator fiscal. He observed that -the 
procurators fiscal of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow haddeclined to give any Return 
to the Government of the amount they 
received from these sources. He thought 
the Government ought to insist upon 
receiving a Return. The whole system 
of payment appeared to him to be open 
to serious objection ; and it appeared to 
him that the Government would do well 
to get rid of the payment by fees, and 
to do away with the arrangement by 
which they were paid in this way under 
special statutes. With regard to these 
fees for prosecutions under special sta- 
tutes, he should like to know, also, what 
they were ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was exceedingly sorry that the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate was not 
present to give a better answer upon 
this point than he could give. While 
he could not say under what statutes 
these fees were allowed, he thought the © 
Return showed that they were only re- 
ceived in cases where the public duties 
of the procurator fiscal permitted him 
to undertake the duties for which they 
were received. It was only when the 
work for which he was paid by salary 
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was not so important as to occupy his 
whole time that he was allowed to derive 
profits from other work. With regard 
to the Edinburgh official, he thought he 
had made a proper Return. He had 
explained that he had no remuneration 
from either of these private sources, and 
he imagined that was the explanation 
of the Glasgow case as well. The word 
“Nil”? should have appeared in the 
printed Papers, instead of the words 
‘No return.” He would look into this 
question of the procurators fiscal, and, 
if the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) wished it, give 
him fuller explanations on Report. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH ex- 
plained, that the procurator fiscal was 
alone responsible for the prosecution of 
certain offences in Scotland, and he pur- 
sued for penalties and recovered certain 
fees in connection with these prosecu- 
tions. The hon. Member for Burnley’s 
(Mr. Rylands’s) observations raised an 
important question regarding procura- 
tors fiscal; andit would be remembered 
that, in the discussion two years ago on 
the Sheriffs Courts Bill, the majority of 
Scottish Members present expressed their 
opinion, and recorded it by a Division, 
that these gentlemen should confine 
themselves to their public duties. He 
(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh) thought they 
should be appointed by the Crown, pro- 
perly paid, and required to discharge their 
public duties and no others. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate might not 
return in time to enable the hon. Gen- 
tleman to give the further information 
he had so courteously promised, and he 
(Mr. Rylands) would be glad to rest 
content with the promise that the subject 
should receive the attention of the Trea- 
sury. He understood that promise to 
be implied in what had been said. [Sir 
Henry Setwin-Ipperson assented.| If 
the matter was considered at the Trea- 
sury, he believed certain good might be 
done. He did not like to see gentlemen 
in an official position having receipts 
which were not in the form of salary, 
and he thought the Returns should be 
complete, or some explanation given. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, some 
system of this kind was being introduced 
into England, and he hoped they would 
be very careful how they took it in hand, 
for it would certainly be a great expense, 
especially if the whole thing was not 
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properly planned. They had many 
things cheaper in Scotland than in Eng- 
land ; but before they took 7 a system 
of procurators fiscal they had better 
count the cost, and take care to see what 
they were about. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £45,931, to complete the sum for 
Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. 


Mr. W. HOLMS said, he would like 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
the way in which some of these salaries 
were made up. For instance, under the 
head of ‘‘ Court of Sessions,’’ it was shown 
that out of 58 clerks 17 either had in- 
comes from annuities, or feesfrom private 
practice, or enjoyed a plurality of offices. 
He thought this was altogether a wrong 
system. It was well to know distinctly 
who were and who were not the servants 
of the Crown, and to have, instead of 58 
persons who would give a divided atten- 
tion to their duties, a smaller number 
who would bestow upon their work an 
undivided attention. One assistant clerk, 
who was paid under this Vote £475 
a-year, had also £275 as a ‘Circuit 
Clerk in Justiciary.”” He couid not 
satisfactorily attend to both these offices. 
Then, £700 was paid to the Auditor of 
the Court. It was evident that he re- 
ceived a considerable amount of fees, for 
it was explained in a note to the Esti- 
mates that of the amount he received for 
extra-judicial remits it was difficult to 
say ‘‘the amount he received ex officio.” 
He (Mr. W. Holms) thought it absurd 
that the Auditor of the Court should 
have a considerable amount of fees from 
private work. It was a very unsatis- 
factory state of things, for if an Audi- 
tor was allowed to have private work, 
the Government had no control over his 
work. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the question had been discussed at 
considerable length in previous Sessions. 
He could only repeat the argument then 
offered—that it was often of advantage 
to the Public Service to get the services 
of a man of large experience to under- 
take certain work, even though he had 
been employed in some other Office, or 
had some private work. In many cases, 
aman might be in receipt of fees from 
other sources; but it did not by any 
means follow that he neglected his public 
duties, or that he did not comply with 
the regulations of his Office as to the 
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number of hours he should give to the 
PublicServicein return forthe salary paid 
him. The real cause of this information 
being given was that the House, some 
years ago, was anxious to ascertain as far 
as possible what the actual emoluments 
were, from all sources, of all public ser- 
vants. In working that out, every official 
was asked whether he was in receipt of 
any sort of official salary other than that 
which he received from his post? Of 
course, they were not able to give the 
amounts where men were of literary habits 
and made money in that way ; but, wher- 
ever the facts could be obtained, they were 
printed in the notes. In some cases, as, 
for instance, that of the Auditor to the 
Court, a man was not wanted for the 
whole of his time, and they got much 
better men by allowing them, when their 
services were not required by the Go- 
vernment, to augment their income from 
other sources. If they were to draw a 
hard-and-fast line, they would very often 
either lose the services of very valuable 
public servants, or they would have to 
pay very much higher salaries than were 
at present charged on the Estimates. 
Mr. RYLANDS thought the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had rather missed the point of the re- 
mark. He presumed that they offered 
certain fair salaries for the public duties, 
and not such salaries as a man of suit- 
able capacity would not be likely to take. 
They professed to offer a salary capable 
to secure the ability fitted for the office. 
Then they had a right to ask the indivi- 
dual for a return of all he received from 
the State, either as salary for duties, or 
as compensation for loss of office. Of 
course, they did not ask what were his 
private emoluments. He always under- 
stood, also, that a pension became 
merged in a salary, if the receiver of 
the pension returned to the Public Ser- 
vice. For instance, the Prime Minister 
at the present time was in receipt of a 
salary as Prime Minister, and that 
merged his pension as a Cabinet Mini- 
ster. He could mention a great many 
instances in which the same principle 
was carried out; and, therefore, hedid not 
understand how these clerks and assistant 
clerks could be in receipt of annuities 
varying from £80 to £160 a-year, which 
were, in fact, pensions received by them 
as late Judges’ clerks, which, apparently, 
did not merge in their salaries. He did 
not quite understand why that was so, 
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be some good reason for it. With re- 
gard to the auditor, the Secretary to the 
Treasury did not appear to him to have 
quite answered the objection. The note 
to the Vote was— 

‘* The Auditor receives a considerable amount 

of fees for extra-judicial remits and other 
business, but he has difficulty in stating sepa- 
rately the amount he receives ex-officio.” 
If that meant that, practically, he made 
such large profits that he was unable to 
give particulars, as he supposed it did, 
then, of course, they could not call upon 
him to make a return of then. But he 
might ask, also, the very plain question, 
whether they ought to appoint, ata salary 
of £700 a-year, a gentleman who re- 
ceived such a very large amount of fees 
from his private practice that he could 
not state the amount? Practically, he 
had no doubt that this gentleman was 
making a very large income, and it 
created a suspicion that the work he 
was doing outside was, probably, a good 
deal more remunerative than that for 
which they were paying him. 

Mr. RAMSAY pointed out that the 
question involved in this case was, whe- 
ther the State should employ any gen- 
tleman who undertook professional 
duties in addition to his official work, 
and was, therefore, the same as that just 
raised in regard to the procurators fiscal. 
He rose to ask the Home Secretary whe- 
ther he was able to give them any infor- 
mation as to the view he had taken re- 
garding the office of Sheriff, and, also, 
whether he had come to any conclusion 
as regarded the constitution of the Court 
of Session? There was one vacancy in 
that Court at present; but he thought 
there was no reason why there should 
not be a greater number of vacancies, if 
they should occur. He had no desire 
to urge the Home Secretary to make 
any appointment to the vacant office. 
But while he thought the number of 
Judges in excess of that required for 
the discharge of public business, he was 
of opinion that a permanent alteration 
in the number of the Judges must be 
accompanied by some variation in the 
present constitution of the Court. The 
number of Judges whosatto hear appeals 
would have to be smaller.. There were 
four, at present, and that was too many. 
It would be also interesting to know 
whether the Home Secretary had yet 
seen his way to reduce the number of 
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Sheriffs-Substitute in any district in Scot- 
land where he might be of opinion that 
the duties were so light as not to require 
that the office should be filled up when 
vacant. Nothing, so far as he (Mr. 
Ramsay) had been informed, had yet 
been done in the way of reducing the 
number of the Sheriffs-Substitute, al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
mised to give his best consideration to 
this matter when the Sheriffs Court Bill 
was before them. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I really 

cannot give the Committee any informa- 
tion that we have arrived at any definite 
decision in regard to these matters. We 
have shown our inclination, as faras the 
Court of Session is concerned, by allow- 
ing the vacancy to remain open so long, 
and I think hon. Gentlemen will be able 
to conclude pretty much from this what 
our views are in this matter. My right 
‘hon. and learned Friend the Lord Ad- 
vocate undertook, in the Recess, to make 
further inquiries, not only as to the 
Court of Session, but as to the Sheriffs- 
Substitute. I think that the hon. Gen- 
tleman is wrong in saying that no step 
has been taken. In one case, I think, a 
reduction has been made. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH here 
rose to say that there had been no fewer 
than two reductions in the North, where 
there were great complaints in conse- 
quence. He referred to Nairn and Tain. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : It appears 
that there are two cases, and I was just 
going to say that onecase wasin my mind, 
because we had many complaints as to 
the action we had taken. That, how- 
ever, is not proof of an insuperable ob- 
jection. Time will show what can best 
be done, and where it should be done. 
There are difficulties, in some places, 
owing to the long distances between 
populous places in some parts of Scot- 
land. What I have said will show that 
the matter has not been lost sight of. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that he thought 
it would be a hard case if there was to 
be no superannuation at all for officers 
re-entering the Public Service. It was 
the rule that pensions granted to public 
servants should not exceed the total 
amount of the salaries before received ; 
but, in the cases referred to by the hon. 
Member, it would be depriving them of 
what was practically given for life, to 
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refuse the grants made under particular 
statutes, and compensation for loss on 
the abolition of offices previously held. 
It really amounted to this—the hon. 
Member was anxious to get officers at a 
fixed salary, and it might be possible to 
get men without any other other occu- 
pation; but it very often happened that 
men could be got who had a far greater 
amount of knowledge, who would give 
the same amount of time to the Public 
Service, and who were in receipt of these 
compensations, or, being in private 
practice, derived emoluments from that 
source. By thismeans, the publicobtained 
the services of men of greater experience 
than could be secured by the payment 
of salary only, as in some instances that 
cropped up last year. The public time 
was not trenched upon, and often a more 
efficient servant was obtained. With 
regard to the services of an Auditor, 
that was one of those cases in which 
they must have a man of a certain 
position and knowledge. The duty of 
auditing a particular Office was not one 
that should occupy the entire time of an 
individual. The higher class of public 
servant only could be employed, and the 
Public Service obtained from him all that 
could be expected, whoever he might be. 
It was almost to be regretted that so 
much information had been given with 
regard to salaries which were not in all 
cases paid out of the public funds. 

Mr. RAMSAY hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
not allow local clamour in every district 
to prevail, but would take into considera- 
tion each case on its merits, and judge 
it on the evidence that might arise. As 
to the office of Sheriff-Substitute, he 
was quite aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman yielded in one case to local 
clamour. He trusted that would not 
occur again, because, when Sheriffs- 
Substitute had been elected, they had 
been generally well fitted for the offices 
for which they were chosen. It was 
absurd to speak of long distances, as if 
these were incorivenient or of any dis- 
advantage to the Sheriff. He (Mr. 
Ramsay) lived in a district where they 
had to travel 200 miles to any Court of 
Law, and he believed there was no 
district where there was less of crime 
and less of litigation than in that lo- 
cality. He could, therefore, speak as 
to the possibility of some of these offices 
being dispensed with whenever an op- 
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portunity occurred, and trusted that 
public clamour would not be allowed to 
prevent the saving of public money on 
the occurrence of vacancies. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK believed it to be 
a good thing that people should have to 
travel 200 miles to a Court of Law. The 
commercial classes in this country had 
formed the opinion that the Courts of 
Session in Scotland and the Irish Courts 
were over-manned, and that the expense 
connected with them was out of all pro- 
portion to the amount of work which 
they had to get through. Litigation in 
this country could not be always avoided, 
and it was the complaint of the commer- 
cial class, who were sometimes engaged 
in it through circumstances over which 
they had no control, that they were kept 
waiting too long for justice, and that 
there were so many men in the various 
Courts who had nothing to do but. to 
create all kinds of obstruction. He was 
glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary say that time would 
be taken to consider whether the va- 
cancy in the Court of Session should be 
filled up or not, for even in London many 
people were beginning to think that the 
number of Judges was too great for the 
work that had to be done. A great deal 
of time was taken up by the Courts 
of Appeal where, perhaps, five or six 
Judges were occupied with some Church 
of England or parish scandal, to the 
detriment of the commercial classes, who 
could not get their cases tried. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH, with 
respect to the statement that there were 
too many Judges in Scotland, said, he 
was not now going to give an opinion ; 
but as the Vote included the Judges’ 
salaries, he would be very sorry this 
discussion closed without any Scottish 
Member getting up, as he was happy to 
do, and recording his praise of the way 
business was managed in the Court of 
Session. Of late years, the business of 
the Court of Session had been conducted 
with very great ability indeed. The 
City of Glasgow Bank closed its doors 
early in October last, and the numerous 
important cases arising out of the stop- 
page had been promptly, but carefully, 
disposed of by the Court of Session, and 
had been determined by the House of 
Lords. The Lord Chancellor said, and 
said very rightly, that there was seldom 
so much ability displayed as in the 
Court of Session. 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS desired to 
add his testimony to the ability of the 
Court of Session. It was a great honour 
to Scotland. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked for an ex- 
planation of items under sub-head D 
for Sheriffs, as well as for the Procura- 
tor Fiscal, who was paid by a salary of 
£3,000. It seemed, asa rule, that there 
were very few salaries paid to officers ; 
while a number of curious fees of all 
kinds were mentioned, of which, in some 
cases, there were no returns. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the remarks of the hon. Member were 
out of place, the Vote to which he was 
referring having been already passed. 

Mr. BIGGAR was bound to say that 
the balance of argument was entirely in 
favour of Government officials not taking 
private business. He gave full weight 
to the argument of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, with regard to the necessity 
of getting good men for the Public Ser- 
vice ; but he could not help feeling that 
those men who had private business to 
attend to would often perform their 
public duties in a most careless manner, 
their offices in that way becoming some- 
times little else than sinecures. There 
were, for instance, in Ireland, such 
offices as Clerk of the Peace and Clerk 
of the Crown, where gentlemen received 
salaries and had, at the same time, 
private practice, the actual business of 
the Crown being done by a clerk ata 
small salary, while another gentleman 
received a large salary for doing nothing. 
It would, in his opinion, be much better 
that those public servants should give 
their whole time to the service of the 
Crown, and receive salaries in proportion 
to the work which they performed; on 
the other hand, if there was not sufficient 
occupation for the persons appointed, the 
offices should be abolished. With re- 
gard to the question of pensions—which 
he thought the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Selwin-lbbetson) had explained in an 
unsatisfactory manner—he was of opinion 
that gentlemen should not have an 
opportunity of retiring from an official 
position upon a pension, unless it was 
shown to the satisfaction of the autho- 
rities that they were incapacitated for 
performing the duties of their office ; 
while the system of giving pensions to 
young men who might last out a gene- 
ration was, to his mind, thoroughly 
preposterous, 
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Mr. W. HOLMS asked for informa- 
tion with regard to the sum of £1,500 
paid to Crown Agents for the investi- 
gation of peerages. He would be glad 
to know whether these were officers 
of the Crown, or professional men in 
private practice, and whether the details 
of charge on page 237 referred to the 
investigation of dormant peerages? If 
the latter was the case, why was not the 
expense paid by the claimants ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that the charges in question 
were paid under an old statute of Anne 
for inquiries in the matter of peerages, 
and, as he believed, they were made 
payable by the Crown in order to protect 
the public. The inquiries were of a 
public character, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the validity of claims; but 
he regretted his inability to say why 
the expenses were not payable by the 
claimants. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE cor- 
roborated the statement of the hon. 
Baronet, a relative of his having dis- 
charged the duties in question. It was 
considered necessary that somebody 
should be employed by the Government 
to see justice done, and that it should 
not be left to private persons alone to 
advance claims to peerages. 

Mr. W. HOLMS inquired by whom 
these officers were appointed ? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that they were appointed by the 
Crown. 

Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“*That a sum, not exceeding £27,268, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices in Her Majesty’s Gene- 
ral Register House, Edinburgh.” 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
wished to ask the hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, whether the 
Government had come to any decision 
with regard to the very large surplus 
which arose on the fees of this Depart- 
ment? The present was not a Vote 


of public money for the maintenance of 
the Register House, but was a payment 
out of a very large sum received for 
different fees for the work done in the 
Department, the surplus of which the 
Government were under statutory obli- 
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gation to apply, either in increasing the 
efficiency of the Department, or in the 
reduction of future fees. The hon. 
Baronet might be aware that some years 
ago a considerable reduction actually 
took place, in pursuance of the statute, 
and that very efficient relief was given 
to those who previously paid. The sur- 
plus would next year amount to £10,000, 
the present Vote being for £36,000, while 
the anticipated receipts were £46,000. 
He thought it was high time that some- 
thing was done by the Government in 
the direction of a considerable reduction 
of fees. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
assured the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) that the subject had already 
occupied the attention of the Government, 
and in particular of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, during the visit which he 
had paid to Edinburgh not very long 
ago; his inquiries having resulted in 
the opinion that a considerable revision 
of the Office was necessary. Although 
the surplus was not quite so large as 
that mentioned by the hon. Baronet, 
still, he quite admitted that ihe Esti- 
mates showed a probable saving of some- 
thing like £9,000; but the hon. Baronet 
was aware that if necessary changes 
had to take place in the Office, such 
changes were very generally attended 
with increased salaries, and it would be 
hardly prudent, until those changes were 
settled, to promise any distinct reduction 
in the fees. He again assured the hon. 
Baronet and the Committee that the 
question had not been lost sight of, and 
that he hoped soon to be able to make a 
considerable reduction in the direction 
indicated. . 

Mr. RAMSAY said, as there was at 
present a Bill before the House for the 
purpose of regulating the Office of Lord 
Clerk Register, he thought it desirable 
that the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Sel- 
win-Ibbetson) should agree to postpone 
the consideration of the Vote until the 
House had had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the provisions of that Bill. It 
appeared to him to be rather a singular 
step that the Committee should be asked 
to vote this large sum of money for the 
purpose of perpetuating the Office on its 
present footing ; while, at the same time, 
there was a Bill in hand, the object of 
which was to reduce the duties of the 
Office, It would be admitted that as 
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far as the objections taken by the Scotch 
Members were concerned, they were 
worthy of consideration, and that no 
time would be lost by their endeavour 
to secure some amendment of this De- 
partment. The Home Secretary intro- 
duced a Bill last year for the purpose of 
appointing an Assistant Secretary of 
State for Scotland. A Secretary of 
State for Scotland, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, would be what all Scotchmen 
would desire. Such a Minister would 
aid in securing attention to Scottish busi- 
ness. He thought they had a right to 
complain of the fees charged in the Re- 
gister Office. Considering the large sums 
of money which came in from the 
owners of real estate in Scotland, it was 
not a sufficient reason for continuing to 
charge the same rate of fees as hitherto, 
simply to say that the surplus was not so 
great as had been stated by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke). He 
believed the surplus actually amounted 
to £9,800, and that sum had been 
gathered from the owners of real pro- 
perty in Scotland ; besides which, Scotch 
Members had been asked for, and did 
vote, a large amount for the registration 
of real estate in England. It was, 
therefore, difficult to understand why 
the Secretary to the Treasury should at 
all doubt the propriety of considering 
the whole question of the system of 
Scotch registration, leaving hon. Mem- 
bers free to consider what should be 
done when the Bill now before the 
House reached the stage of a second 
reading. There were many persons 
who took a great interest in the settle- 
ment of this question; and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), who was then absent on 
public business, had given Notice of a 
Motion either for the postponement or 
reduction of the Vote. In his (Mr. 
Ramsay’s) opinion, an opportunity should 
be given to hon. Members for the pur- 
pose of having the whole Office con- 
sidered; and he trusted the hon. Baronet 
would accept his suggestion of post- 
poning the Vote altogether until the 
Bill before the House had been carried 
through. He would not, however, 
make a Motion to that effect, because 
he was unwilling to waste the time of 
the House by taking a Division. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not agree to the suggestion of the 
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hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs 
(Mr. Ramsay) for the postponement of 
the Vote. He did not think that, in the 
present state of Public Business, they 
would advance their position very much 
by a postponement until the House had 
decided upon the Bill which had been 
submitted. If that Bill became law, he 
need not say that any changes intro- 
duced thereby would be operative as 
against the Estimate then under discus- 
sion, and that if any reduction took 
place the effect would be that the 
money saved would pass into the Exche- 
quer. Again, looking at the position of 
Public Business, if the Vote were post- 
poned, they could hardly hope to raise 
a discussion at the end of the Session. 
When the changes which it might be 
found necessary to introduce were 
settled, and when it was ascertained 
what further expense would result from 
those changes, he should be very glad to 
reconsider the table of fees charged in 
connection with this Office, with a view 
to their reduction; but he could hardly 
promise that reduction. until those ques- 
tions had been adjusted. It very often 
happened that the surplus was used up 
by expenses of the establishment, for 
which demands were from time to time 
made upon the Treasury. The future 
position of the question would in no way 
be prejudiced by the passing of the 
Vote, to the postponement of which he 
hoped the Committee would not agree. 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
he was very much disappointed that the 
hon. Gentleman had not agreed to the 
suggestion which had been made to the 
Committee by the hon. Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay), as last 
year this Vote would have been chal- 
lenged had not the Home Secretary 
promised to go down and inquire, and 
it was distinctly understood that some- 
thing was to be done. The hon. Ba- 
ronet must be quite aware that there 
existed a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
Scotland on the subject of the Register 
House, in regard to the fees exacted in 
that Office. One of the reasons for 
which he (Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh) 
thought the Vote should be postponed 
was that hon. Members were entitled, 
when discussing Scottish Votes, to the 
presence of the Lord Advocate and also 
the Home Secretary, so that they might 
tell the House what they intended to 
do; for it appeared quite clear that if 
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they allowed the Vote to pass on the 
present occasion, it would go off in the 
same manner as last year, and nothing 
would be done. The agitation in regard 
to the fees in the Register House was 
one that had been going on for a great 
many years, and the surplus that had 
accrued on one occasion had been as 
much as £16,000 in a-year, while it had 
seldom been less than £8,000. The 
amount of fees drawn was growing every 
year, and it was nonsense to say that 
the time had not arrived when a great 
reduction should be made, for that time 
was long since past.. Among the Votes 
for that Office he saw a sum of £1,200 
a-year for the Lord Clerk Register ; but 
it had been intimated that the present 
holder of the Office was to have no 
salary. Again, the Keeper of the 
Registry of Sasines received £1,000 
a-year. They heard a great deal from 
the hon. Baronet about having good 
men of social position and ability to fill 
Government offices; but he understood 
that this gentleman never attended to 
his duties at all, and his appointment 
was so glaring that it had been struck 
at, as a thing never again to take place, 
by a special Act of Parliament. If 
nothing came of it, he should move that 
the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£1,000. The point he had mentioned 
was one on which many of them were 
unanimous, and he suggested that the 
hon. Baronet should postpone the Vote, 
the more particularly as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh had not been able to 
be present during the discussion ; and if 
that course was pursued, he believed 
the hon. Baronet would find he was not 
delaying, but rather advancing matters. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £26,268, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1880, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices in Her Majesty’s General 
Register House, Edinburgh.’ — (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh.) 


Dr. CAMERON said, the whole ques- 
tion before the Committee lay in a nut- 
shell. There was derived from the fees 
charged in Scotland, for the registry of 
transfers, asum of money which morethan 
paid all the expenses of the Office, and 
left a surplus of something like £10,000, 
and that surplus went into the Imperial 
Treasury, which it was contended by the 
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Scotch Members was not right. The 
subject had been brought forward on 
several former occasions; and he remem- 
bered having assisted on one of those 
occasions three years or four years ago, 
at which time he had sent to the right 
hon. Gentleman the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
who then occupied the position now held 
by the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), a number of reports which 
had been drawn up by the various legal 
bodies, and which comprised plans for 
the removal of the causes of complaint 
with regard to the Office, and suggestions 
for increasing the efficiency of the system. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury of the day took the 
papers, and almost undertook to read 
them ; but, of course, nothing came of it 
for he was promoted to another Office, 
and ‘‘a King arose who knew not 
Joseph.” So the matter went on year 
after year; but it was not a question 
which was in any way affected by the 
Lord Clerk Register (Scotland) Bill, which 
was a Bill for consolidation, and affected 
the salary of another Department solely, 
doing away with an Office which was, 
more or less, of the nature of a sinecure, 
and re-arranging various Offices with a 
view to greater economy and efficiency. 
The Bill did not concern the Office about 
which the Committee were discussing, and 
the excuse put forward did not amount 
to any just reason why the question 
should not be at once decided. There 
were two ways of dealing with the ques- 
tion. One, the simplest, was to reduce 
the fees by the amount of the surplus 
which accrued every year ; and the other, 
and it appeared to him the preferable 
way, was to institute improvements in 
the Office, not by way of increasing 
the salaries, but by way of more efficient 
registration, and by the adoption of a 
system which had been tried with great 
satisfaction in Glasgow and elsewhere— 
the system of ‘‘search-sheets.’”” When 
that had been suggested before, the 
answer always was that it would re- 
quire money; but why should they 
not take the surplus £10,000 to make 
the experiment with? The two sys- 
tems could be run simultaneously, so 
that if one did not answer it could be 
discontinued. He understood perfectly 
well that the Secretary to the Treasury, 
in the absence of the Lord Advocate, 
could hardly be expected to pronounce 
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any opinion on the matter; and all that 
they asked was that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, the hon. Baronet 
should agree to the very reasonable 
course of postponing the Vote. If the 
matter would be arranged, he would not 
wish to say another word; and, there- 
fore, he asked that the Vote should not 
be pushed forward, but that it should be 
postponed until, the Lord Advocate being 
present, they would have an opportunity 
of consulting him. He did not think 
the Scotch Members would be found 
obstructive ; but really the proposal for 
the postponement of the Vote was so 
reasonable that he should feel justified 
in supporting any Motion for adjourn- 
ment that might be made upon it. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was sorry to appear unreasonable in 
pressing the Vote upon the Committee ; 
but he ventured to submit that the ques- 
tion could not be met even by the know- 
ledge or presence of the Lord Advocate, 
inasmuch as it entirely rested in the 
hands of the Treasury to deal with it in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament. 
And it was because the Treasury had to 
act in the matter that he had stated he 
was prepared to admit the justice of the 
claim made, when the time should arrive 
for itsrevision. But he had also stated, 
not that the Bill mentioned had nothing 
to do with the question, but that the 
Government could not proceed to deal 
with the fees at once, because they had 
been making that very inquiry which 
hon. Members seemed to think the Trea- 
sury had ignored from year to year. 
That inquiry had been made with the 
view of altering and amending this par- 
ticular Office, and of meeting the com- 
plaints which had been made on more 
than one occasion, and with the view 
of carrying out also, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had sug- 
gested, a better mode of indexing and 
keeping the records, not as superseding 
the present system, but as running 
parallel with it, and in order to make 
the work better and more useful. The 
plan had not only been considered by 
the Treasury, but had been very far ad- 
vanced towards carrying out; but what 
he had before stated he was still obliged 
to maintain, that he could not definitely 
say he could alter the present system of 
fees until the result of the proposed 
changes was known, at which time he 
should be quite prepared to consider 
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what should be done in the matter of 
restricting the fees. He ventured to 
think that a pledge of that kind on be- 
half of the Treasury should give some 
satisfaction to those who were concerned 
in the matter, and show them that the 
object was not to get it postponed for 
another year. With regard to the 
Register, he could state that indexing 
arrangements, which, he trusted, would 
be satisfactory, had been agreed to and 
were about to be carried out; and, there- 
fore, it was to be hoped that the Com- 
mittee would see there were no grounds 
for any further postponement. Had the 
Lord Advocate been present, he believed 
nothing more could have been said on 
the subject of this particular Vote. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
thanked the hon. Gentleman for his 
statement; but he was obliged to 
qualify the expression of the satisfaction 
which he felt at hearing that the subject 
was engaging the earnest attention of 
the Government by saying that he had 
not the highest confidence that things 
would move as rapidly as he could wish, 
because, judging by the past, he did not 
think the Treasury had shown any 
great zeal in carrying out urgently- 
needed reforms. At the same time, he 
was quite content, as the matter had 
been really taken in hand, to leave it in 
its present position. He thought, how- 
ever, that the Committee had been un- 
fairly placed, by the absence of the 
Lord Advocate, with regard to inquiries 
which it might have been desirable to 
make as to the establishment and work- 
ing of the system which would neces- 
sarily have some influence upon the 
nature of the reforms which were to be 
carried out; and he was of opinion that 
if they did not go so far as to postpone 
the Vote, at any rate the Report might 
be brought on after the Lord Advocate 
had returned to town. With regard to 
the searching department, he was certain 
this could be improved in the matter of 
the indices, one of the great features of 
the reform carried out about 10 years 
ago being that those indices were sent 
out for completion to the different coun- 
ties without burdening Edinburgh with 
the whole of the expense. He should 
be glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
could say anything upon this point, 
which was exciting a considerable 
amount of interest in his neighbour- 
hood. 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped that | action which had been taken, the indices 


the debate and the speech which had 
followed on the part of his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury would be 
accepted not in the light of an ordinary 
pledge, but as a proof that action was 
really going forward. As a result of 
what took place in the debate last Ses- 
sion, he went down to Edinburgh and 
proceeded through the Registry Offices 
with the Lord Advocate; and he (Mr. 
Cross) felt bound to express his thanks 
to every officer connected with the De- 
partment for the ready information 
which they had afforded him upon every 
subject of inquiry. He had gone 
thoroughly and completely into every 
department; and with regard to the 
question of the indices, he was sorry to 
find, in certain instances, they were in 
arrear. Upon that subject, no doubt, 
there had been considerable difficulty, 
as well as some feeling, which had mate- 
rially interfered with the preparation of 
the records. He didnot think anything 
could be better, in their way, than the 
search-sheets, which were most valuable, 
and saved a great deal of time in 
searching for titles. Under that system 
one book was posted up into another 
day by day, after the manner of bankers’ 
or merchants’ accounts, and, finally, into 
the ledger, in which the whole of any 
transaction could be seen at a glance. 
This compilation was extremely useful, 
though it was necessary to be very careful 
that nothing was missed from the search- 
sheets, as, in that case, the error would 
possibly not be discovered for years 
afterwards. In his opinion, it was abso- 
lutely for the interest of the country 
that the search-sheets, on which Mr. 
Brodie, the then holder of the office, 
had spent so much time and labour, 
should be continued; but it was also 
his opinion that the statutory indices 
should be kept up as well. Those 
indices ought to be made as perfect as 
possible, for no great mass of literature 
was of any use without the key to it. 
Some of the Scotch officials preferred 
one plan, and some the other; but his 
view was that both plans should be car- 
ried on concurrently. As it had been 
found that considerable confusion existed 
on account of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the indices, the Treasury had 
consented to every proposition which 
he had made; and he hoped that in a 
few months, in consequence of the 





would be completely and properly posted 
up to the present time, which he was 
sure would effect a great improvement 
in the system of registration. With 
regard, however, to the question of cost, 
he was not quite certain. Neither could 
he give any opinion at that moment 
whether it was better to reduce the fees, 
or improve the efficiency first. But if 
he were personally applied to, he should 
say—‘‘ First make your Registry House 
as efficient as possible, and then look for 
a reduction of fees.” The next thing 
would be to establish a reserve, because 
every now and then there were extra- 
ordinary expenses to be provided for; 
but, beyond making ample provision 
and keeping in hand such reserve as 
might be necessary, he was strongly of 
opinion that the whole of the remaining 
surplus should be taken off the fees. 
That being the case, he had only to re- 
mark that the records, of which he had 
never seen a more valuable collection, 
were exposed to great risk of destruction 
by fire; and he was struck more than 
anything with the circumstance that the 
clerks were allowed to retura to the 
offices and remain there up to 8 or 9 
o’clock at night, in order to work over- 
time. The clerks had fires in their 
rooms, and on leaving for the night they 
were accustomed to rake out the cinders 
into the grate, which he believed to be 
a most dangerous practice; while the 
only precaution attempted was that some 
porter was supposed to see that the 
lights were extinguished, and that the 
fires were raked out. That appeared to 
be the whole security for these valuable 
records against fire. In consequence of 
this he had requested the Inspector to 
report to him, and the Treasury had also 
sent down another officer to make a 
specialinquiry. It was, therefore, to be 
hoped that something had been done to 
render this most valuable collection 
secure from destruction by fire. From 
the circumstances to which he ‘had re- 
ferred, he believed the Committee would 
see that they were on the high road to 
improvement, and that the Treasury 
were really doing something in the 
matter. 

Mr. C. 8S. PARKER observed, that 
the explanation which had been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary was very satisfactory to Scotch 
Members, Their constituents would be 
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glad to hear that the Government had 
bond fide given their attention to the 
subject this year, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman had mastered so many 
of the details; and as regarded risk of 
fire they had reason to thank him 
for the prudence he had shown. They 
had been offered two alternatives. First, 
that this money should be spent upon 
rendering the Department more effec- 
tive; or, secondly, that it should go in 
diminution of fees. But he thought that 
the Government should give an assur- 
ance more definite in respect of time, 
that this year, at last, the money should 
go in one or other of these ways — 
either that the Department should be 
made more effective, or that the scale 
of fees should be revised. The hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury, 
no doubt, felt himself in the position of 
a guardian of the Imperial Treasury, 
and bound to take care of its interests ; 
but the money derived from the fees of 
this Department ought not to go into 
the Exchequer. It should be applied 
at once in reduction of the scale of fees 
or in adding to the efficiency of the. 
Department. He thought, if an explicit 
promise were made to that effect, it 
would be more satisfactory and would 
meet the case. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked that £46,000 
was received from the Department, and 
only £36,000 was expended upon it. 
But that surplus was only nominal, for 
there were sums to be provided for, such 
as providing for those who had formerly 
held office in the Department, which 
would reduce the surplus to nothing at 
all. Something had been said in the 
course of the debate upon the desira- 
bility of a Cabinet Minister being ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of 
Scotland. In his opinion, such an 
arrangement would be a waste of 
money; on the Treasury Bench there 
was not room for another Secretary of 
State—the ground was fully occupied as 
it was by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, 
and great inconvenience was caused by 
crowding. There was one point to which 
he wished to refer—namely, the ques- 
tion of sasines. A salary was taken 
from the Government by a gentleman 
for doing entirely nominal work. In 
his opinion, no Government work should 
be allowed to be done by deputy, and if 
work was required to be done, it should 
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self. He did not think there was the 
least grievance in this matter, and con- 
sidered that the conduct of the Scotch 
Members was a waste of time. 

Mr. RAMSAY was surprised to hear 
Scotch Members censured for wasting 
the time of the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), he was 
sure, could not possibly have been 
guilty of the same waste of time. The 
suggestion that he (Mr. Ramsay) made, 
that the Vote should be postponed, was 
based upon the fact to which he re- 
ferred—namely, the absence from their 
places of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate and the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren). In the absence of both those 
hon. Members, he thought that it would 
be desirable to postpone the Vote. It 
had been stated by the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury that the pass- 
ing of this Vote would have nothing what- 
ever to do with the Bill referring to the 
Office of Lord Clerk Register. Now, one 
of his reasons for referring to the Bill 
was that it might be necessary, inaltering 
and improving the system of registration 
which now existed in Scotland, that some 
statutory authority for carrying out these 
changes should be given. It was in 
order that the Lord Advocate should 
consider whether anything of the sort 
should be inserted in the Bill that he 
had suggested that the Vote should be 
postponed. The suggestion seemed to 
him to be so reasonable that he had 
hoped that the hon. Baronet would have 
been willing at once to have acceded to 
it. The Scottish Representatives gene- 
rally concurred with him in thinking 
that that would be the wisest course to 
take. Still, however, he did not wish 
to press the matter, and would leave it 
to the hon. Baronet to decide whether 
it should be postponed. He would ask 
him to re-consider his decision, and defer 
the consideration of this Vote at the pre- 
sent time, in order that the provisions of 
the Lord Clerk Register Bill might be 
fairly considered, and that such changes 
might be introduced into the system of 
registration in Scotland as were indicated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
He was satisfied that Public Business 
would be expedited by the course he had 
suggested being taken; but still, after 
the explanation the right hon. Gentle- 
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enough to give them, as to the steps 
which he had taken with regard to the 
Department and the protection of docu- 
ments deposited in the Registry Office, 
he felt that he was bound to withdraw 
his proposal, if the hon. Baronet in- 
sisted upon it. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK remarked that 
there were, no doubt, some important 
questions connected with this Vote; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had given a 
statement of what had been already 
done with regard to the Office, and what 
it was proposed to do, and, in his opinion, 
nothing more could be desired. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that he had 
been down, and had himself looked into 
the matter, and was trying to bring 
about the results which hon. Members 
wanted. For these reasons, he appealed 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh) to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
that in consequence of the statement of 
the Home Secretary in explanation, he 
would withdraw his Motion. He thought, 
however, that they were entitled to that 
statement without being obliged to make 
all that fuss about it. He took exception 
to several of the remarks of the Home 
Secretary. The Treasury had not to pay 
the cost of carrying out the recommen- 
dations. It would come out of the 
pockets of the proprietors of lands and 
houses in Scotland. A thoroughly effi- 
cient organization would not, he was 
informed, cost £2,000 a-year additional, 
hence a large reduction of the fees could 
instantly be made. If the Home Secre- 
tary insisted on a reserve, it could be 
pointed out that there had been a large 
surplusfrom past yearsimproperly drawn 
from the class alluded to. He withdrew 
his Amendment on the understanding 
that the suggestions of the Home Secre- 
tary would be carried out. There was 
one question he wished to draw the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman to, 
and that was the placing on the Civil 
Service Lists of all the clerks employed 
engrossing, or otherwise, in the Register 
House, with a view to their proper remu- 
neration and ultimate superannuation, as 
to which great dissatisfaction existed. 
Memorials from these deserving officials 
had been presented, and demanded fa- 
vourable consideration. He should be 

glad to knew whether the Home Secre- 
tary saw his way toa satisfactory settle- 
ment of that question ? 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
before the Amendment was withdrawn, 
he would urge upon the Government 
that it was not only necessary to have 
an increased efficiency in this Depart- 
ment, but a reduction in the fees. 
The hon. Member for the Inverness 
Burghs had stated that £2,000 a-year 
would be sufficient to complete the or- 
ganization of the Office. The fees at 
present paid into the Office would fully 
meet that expense, allow a reduction 
on the fees charged, and yet leave 
a very considerable margin to protect 
the Treasury from loss. Not only was 
it necessary that there should be in- 
creased efficiency in the Office, but 
also that the fees in Edinburgh be re- 
duced. After the explanation and as- 
surance which had been given, he 
thought the Motion might very well be 
withdrawn, and that they might wait for 
another year to see what was done. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
an exact paraphrase had been given of 
what he had himself said. He was 
anxious about the superannuation of the 
clerks—some of them he was bound to 
say, in his opinion, were entitled to 
superannuation; but there were others 
whom he conceived to have no suchclaim. 
As hon. Members might be aware, there 
was a difficulty at the present moment, 
owing to all of those persons not being 
Civil servants. The question was, how- 
ever, being discussed, and after the lapse 
of another year he would be able to 
speak of it much more fully. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £63,433, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Expenses 
of the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, and 
of the Prisons under their control, including 
the Maintenance of Criminal Lunatics and the 
Preparation of Judicial Statistics.’ 

Mr. DODSON said, that, perhaps, 
the Secretary to the Treasury would be 
good enough to answer some questions 
with regard to this matter. The same 
information was not given in the remarks 
accompanying this Vote as was done in 
the case of the similar Vote in regard to 
England. It was upon that matter he 
wished to ask some questions. He 
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wished to know the number of prisons 
taken over by Government from the day 
they first commenced to take them over ; 
what reduction in their number had since 
been made; and he also wished to know 
what reduction had been made in the 
cost uf prisons generally since the Go- 
vernment had taken them over? In the 
Memorandum accompanying the Vote, it 
was stated that the average cost of pri- 
soners was, per head, £27 4s. He would 
point out that that was a higher amount 
than the average cost of a convict in 
Perth Prison, and £3 or £4 higher than 
the average cost of a prisoner in the 
local prisons of Scotland in 1877—the 
year before the Government took over 
the prisons. It would seem, therefore, 
that the average cost of a prisoner under 
Government had increased instead of 
diminishing. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY inquired what 
progress had been made in arriving at a 
settlement with the local authorities in 
taking over the prisons ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was afraid that he was not able to give 
a very good account of what had been 
done under the Prisons Regulation Act 
for Scotland. The reduction in the num- 
ber of prisons in Scotland had not been 
so great asin England, because of the 
necessity for enlarging certain of the 
prisons in Scotland very considerably 
before they could abolish others. That 
process entailed not only a very consider- 
able amount of time, but a very large 
amount of money. Thecost of prisoners 
in Scotland was, no doubt, in excess not 
only of prisoners in England, but of 
prisoners formerly in the local prisons. 
That arose from the inability of the 
Government to reduce the number of 
prisons in Scotland in the same pro- 
portion as they had reduced them in 
England ; thus the cost of a prisoner in 
Scotland could not be reduced in the 
way in which it had been done in Eng- 
land. He believed that his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary had it in 
contemplation to enlarge one or two of 
the prisons in Scotland, and thereby to 
do away with a considerable number. 
By that means they would be enabled to 
make a considerable reduction in the 
cost of prisoners in Scotland as they 
had in England. 

Mr. DODSON thought that the ques- 
tions which he had put had hardly been 
answered. The point which he wished 
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to make was that it appeared from a 
Memorandum accompanying the Civil 
Service Estimate that the average cost 
of a prisoner in Scotland had been esti- 
mated at £27 4s. He pointed out that 
that was ahigher amount than, according 
to the judicial statistics of Scotland, was 
the cost of a convict in 1877, and that it 
was a still greater expenditure than the 
average cost of a prisoner in the local 
prisons in Scotland in the year 1877, 
the last year in which the prisons were 
in the hands of the local authorities. 
The average cost of a prisoner, as set 
down in this Memorandum, was £27 4s., 
and the average gross cost of a prisoner 
in the local prisons, in 1877, was some- 
thing like £24, according to the judicial 
statistics. He thought that there must 
be some explanation of that, and per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman would be 
good enough to give it to them. The 
other question which he wished to ask 
was, what was the number of prisons 
that had been closed since the Govern- 
ment took over the prisons, and what 
reduction had been made in the total 
cost of prisons in Scotland since the Go- 
vernment took them over? He was 
aware that in Scotland there was a cer- 
tain number of very small prisons; and, 
no doubt, some would have to be main- 
tained in districts where the population 
was sparse. It was also probable that 
some that might eventually be abo- 
lished could not be closed until other 
prisons were enlarged. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he could not answer the questions which 
had been put at the present time. The 
Commissioners would, he believed, 
shortly send in their Report, by which 
some of the questions asked could be 
answered. He might observe that in 
Scotland things were not done in quite 
the same way asin England. Owing to 
the amount of prisons, compared with 
the number of prisoners, it was neces- 
sary to do away with a great number ; 
but, owing to the smallness of some of 
the prisons, they found it impossible to 
shut up two or three, because those left 
were too small to take the prisoners. 
Practically, in Scotland, they would have 
to build a certain number of fresh pri- 
sons altogether. At the present moment 
the number of prisons which had been 
closed in Scotland was very small ; but 
a scheme was under consideration, and 
he would venture to say that after the 
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Commissioners had made their Report 
something would be done in the matter. 
A question had also been asked as to 
the arrangements which had been come 
to with the local authorities. Some dif- 
ficulty had arisen in this matter from the 
fact that the cells in Scotland were not 
certified. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to take some standard by which 
they could be guided as to whether cells 
were to be paid for or not. As the Bill 
was originally drawn, they were to pay 
for every cell of 700 cubic feet; but 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M’Laren)—doubtless bearing in mind 
that the new prison at Edinburgh did 
not meet the requirement—objected to 
the provision. The matter was taken 
up by a considerable number of Scotch 
Members, and they stated that they 
would rather leave the question to be 
decided by the Secretary of State, as to 
which were the proper cells, and which 
were not. That course was adopted; 
but it had led toa considerable difficulty 
in the administration, for it was a very 
hard thing for the Government to say 
what was the actual value of the cell. 
They had come to what might be taken 
as a reasonable solution of the matter, 
and had fixed a certain amount of cubic 
feet as the requisite size for the cells to 
be taken over; every cell under that size 
would have to be certified as fit for 
human habitation. He had also been 
asked to account for the fact that the 
average cost of a prisoner in Scotland 
was now £27, a higher amount than ap- 
peared under the old system. It was 
perfectly true that the cost of a prisoner 
in Scotland was now greater than for- 
merly, and he could not explain the ac- 
tual difference ; but he must point out 
that in Scotland they had began by 
increasing and adding to the cost by 
appointing the Commissioners and In- 
spectors, and had, as yet, arrived only 
upon the fringe of the subject. The 
actual cost of the prisoners had thus been 
increased; but the extra expenditure 
had been caused by the new staff, the 
benefit of which would be found there- 
after. 

Mr. DODSON asked, if it was to be 
understood that, up to the present time, 
there had been no actual reduction in 
the total cost? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: None. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
glad to hear that there was likely to be 
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an arrangement made with regard to 
the old prisons. He would like to know 
whether cells certified by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Predecessor would be taken 
as now suitable for the reception of 
prisoners, and would be so certified by 
the Inspectors? He did not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that many cells under the stan- 
dard (700 cubic feet) he had fixed had 
been certified as suitable by his Pre- 
decessors. He hoped that he would 
consider the cells so certified suffi- 
cient under the present Act. Could the 
right hon. Gentleman indicate when he 
would be able to announce his intentions 
as to the new prisons in Scotland ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
what the hon. Member had said was 
exactly what he (Mr. Cross) did not 
mean. He did not intend to adopt any 
cells which had not been passed by the 
Inspectors in Scotland; it was not his 
intention to adopt cells allowed by his 
Predecessors in Scotland. Under the 
Scotch Prisons Act there was not such 
a clause as was contained in the English 
Prisons Act providing that cells should 
be certified. As a matter of fact, pri- 
soners were allowed to be kept in certain 
cells with the knowledge of the Inspec- 
tor; but those cells were never certified 
in Scotland as they were in England. 
The real fact was, that if he were to 
adopt those cells he would be held up in 
that House as doing wrong, and as 
being one of the greatest tyrants that 
ever existed by permitting prisoners to 
be put in places not fit for habitation. 
Another question had been put to him 
as to when they might expect to begin 
the new prisons in Scotland. He hoped 
very soon; but there was great diffi- 
culty in putting these matters into the 
Estimates, arising, as he would point 
out, from the, at present, very incon- 
venient system of keeping accounts. 
Take the prison of the City of Glasgow, 
for instance ; it was a very valuable site, 
but it was not a good prison. and one he 
wished to get rid of. But it was neces- 
sary he should build a new prison 
before he got rid of it. For that pur- 
pose, he must put into the Estimates 
some £20,000, £30,000, or £40,000. If 
he could sell the Glasgow Prison after- 
wards, the whole of that money would 
come back to the Exchequer; but by 
the present mode of keeping accounts, 
the item of £40,000 on account of the 
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Glasgow Prison, which would be de- | would be the time to discuss what they 


frayed by the sale of the site, would | ought to do. 


When the Act had been 


appear in the Estimates as an extra | in operation for that period, they would 


charge for the year, and cause the Esti- | be enabled to see its results. 


mate to exceed the previous year by 
that amount. That seemed to him a 
very great mistake in the manner of 
keeping accounts. He hoped by some 
means or other, in a short time, however, 
to deal with the City of Glasgow Prison. 
Before long, also, he trusted in many 
parts of Scotland to do away with num- 
bers of the smaller gaols that were 


unfit. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY observed, that 
what they complained of in Scotland was 
that the Home Secretary required them 
to have better cells than were accepted 
in England. They were perfectly will- 
ing to be placed on the same footing 
with England; but they did not think 
it right that they should have to provide 
a superior cell. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Predecessors had declared certain 
cells in prisons to be suitable for the 
detention of prisoners. He thought 
those cells ought to be allowed under the 
present Act, because they were certified 
by the Predecessors of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and were in themselves very 
much better in many ways than some of 
those taken over by the Government in 
England. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
the hon. Member had misunderstood 
what he had said. Under the English 
Act of 1865, cells were certified and 
given a legal status; but in Scotland 
there was nothing of that kind. He 
quite agreed that cells had been passed 
by the Inspectors, and a certificate 
given by the Home Office in many cases ; 
but they did not give those cells any legal 
status. Therefore the legal definition 
of a certified cell as existing in England 
did not apply to the cells in Scotland. 
Coming, however, to the other part of 
the question, he might say that they had 
not the slightest intention of dealing 
more hardly with Scotland than with 
England, the only object they had in 
view being to obtain such cells as would 
be suitable. 

Mr. MUNTZ did not think that the 
Committee was then in a position to dis- 
cuss the Prisons Vote. The Act ought 
to be some time in working before its 
operation could be reasonably discussed. 
In the course of six or seven years it 
would have had a fair trial, and then 











In his 
opinion, what the Act required to be 
done at the hands of the Central Go- 
vernment might be much better done by 
the local authorities. But the House 
had decided otherwise; and he, therefore, 
thought that the Act should be given fair 
play while it was being carried out. 

Mr. ERRINGTON thought the sala- 
ries of the various officers had been, to 
a certain extent, calculated upon the 
number of prisoners and of prisons. 
Under these circumstances, it seemed to 
him inconvenient to discuss the question 
of these salaries unless they had accu- 
rate information as to the number of 
gaols. Was the right hon. Gentleman 
in a position to state the number ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked, 
that he had not then the Papers with 
him, although an Estimate had been 
made. It was, however, an Estimate to 
which he did not bind himself. The 
Inspectors had their salaries calculated 
according to all the circumstances of the 
case, and not only to the number of 
prisoners. 

Mr. WHITWELL noticed an item of 
£38,000 for additions to the Lunatic De- 
partment. He should like to know 
whether it was intended to have the 
lunatics in the General Prison ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The lu- 
natic ward is quite distinct from the 
General Prison. 

Mr. O’DONNELL observed, that he 
found that the salaries of persons en- 
gaged in religious ministrations in the 
Perth General Prison, including the 
chaplains and Scripture readers, male 
and female, amounted to nearly £700 
a-year. The Roman Catholic priest out 
of that sum was paid only £70 a-year, 
and he thought that was rather an in- 
adequate allowance, considering the 
number of Roman Catholic prisoners. 
He wished to point out that a priest at 
one of those prisons must devote a large 
portion of his time to the prisoners, and 
the remuneration paid did not seem to 
him to be sufficient for the services per- 
formed by the Roman Catholic chap- 
lain. He believed thatthe system with 
regard to persons engaged in religious 
ministrations to prisoners in the Scottish 
gaols was far from satisfactory; and in 
connection with the matter, he would 
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more particularly point to the very in- 
adequate salary paid to the Roman 
Catholic chaplain at Perth. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
since the Estimates were framed in No- 
vember, the whole question of religious 
ministrations to prisoners had been 
under consideration. They had now 
come to a conclusion with regard to the 
principal points, and a scheme embody- 
ing them would shortly be adopted. That 
was the case with regard to England, 
and he hoped it would shortly be so in 
the case otf Scotland. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Estimates 
were put before the House with very 
little information, under letter D, as to 
salaries and allowances. In the case of 
these Scotch prisons, the only details 
given them, under the head D, were 
some matters concerning the General 
Prison at Perth. He supposed that that 
was taken as a kind of example. He 
would point out, however, that in the 
case of the English prisons they had a 
much larger amount of detail given 
them. He hoped that next year they 
would have full details, both as regarded 
Scotch and Irish prisons. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that at the time the Votes were 
prepared, it was not possible to give full 
details with regard to the Scotch prisons. 
Before the Estimates for next year were 
framed, the question of the prisons 
throughout the country would be placed 
on a permanent basis, and it would be 
possible to give all the information the 
hon. Member required. 

Mr. PARNELL hoped that the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would take into consideration the 
scale of salaries paid to prison officials. 
When the Vote for English Prisons was 
under discussion, he moved to reduce 
the Vote on the ground that the salaries 
paid to English prison officials were 
higher than the salaries of Irish offi- 
cials. He considered this question of 
the salaries to prison officials a very im- 
portant matter. He looked at it in this 
way—if they gave a low salary for a 
prison official, they necessarily obtained 
a lower class of persons in the prisons 
than they would do if the employment 
was made more remunerative. It was 
exceedingly necessary that the warders 
in prisons should be men of a better 
class than at present, and in order to 
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had always appeared to him that the 
profession of a warder should be very 
much like that of a schoolmaster. They 
had in the prisons criminals of various 
classes ; some men hardened in crime— 
men who had committed enormous of- 
fences—but the majority of the prison 
population was composed of men who 
had committed an offence for the first 
time, and who were capable of reforma- 
tion. If they set warders of an inferior 
class over such persons, they would 
simply harden them in crime, instead of 
reforming them. On the other hand, if 
the warders were trained, as the teachers 
in schools were trained, they would 
have a better class of men, and the 
prison discipline would be much more 
satisfactory than at present. He really 
thought that this question was very 
much lost sight of. The money for the 
maintenance of prisons was formerly 
derived from local sources, and was not 
voted by Parliament. It was now voted 
by Parliament, and these matters should 
be attended to. By keeping the salaries 
at a low ebb, they would be sure to get 
an inferior class of warders. If the hon. 
Baronet would consider the rate of pay- 
ment to the warders with a view to 
raise it, he believed that they would 
be able to obtain a very much better 
class of warders, who had a great in- 
fluence in the reformation cf the pri- 
soners. Perhaps he might be excused 
for going into some few matters of de- 
tail. By the Prisons Act, 1877, prisons 
were removed from the jurisdiction of 
the local authorities and placed under 
that of the Home Secretary. The 
Visiting Justices had very extensive 
powers under the old Prisons Act—the 
management, dietary, and powers of in- 
spection, together with the appointment 
of the prison officials and warders, and, 
in fact, the whole management of the 
prisons was under their charge. The 
case was the same in Ireland, and, to a 
large extent, in Scotland, except that 
in Scotland the prisons were managed 
by a Prisons Board, which was composed 
of Justices. Practically, all the county 
Justices were upon the Prisons Board, 
and the management was, therefore, the 
same as it was in England and Ireland. 
Naturally, the Justices exercised a very 
large control over all the warders and 
Governors under their authority; but 
now the prisons had been handed over 
to the Government, and the power had 
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been entirely centralized. Almost all 
the functions which were formerly per- 
formed by the Visiting Justices had now 
been taken away from them, and they 
had been left nothing to do. There was 
a clause in the Prisons Act which de- 
scribed the functions of Visiting Justices, 
who were by the Act called the Visiting 
Committee of Justices. That clause ap- 
peared only to have been put into the 
Act pro formd, in order to let the Jus- 
tices down as lightly as possible, and to 
make them think that they had still 
some functions to perform with regard 
to prisons. From correspondence he had 
had, and from inquiries he had made, 
he had ascertained the view now taken 
by the Visiting Justices of their func- 
tions. They were of opinion that they 
had really no power at all. Moreover, 
the Act had been interpreted harshly 
and rigorously against them, and they 
had arrived at the conclusion that their 
duties had been entirely taken away 
from them. 

Tue CHATRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that the obser- 
vations which he was now making were 
with reference to the English Prisons 
Vote, and not to the Vote now before 
the Committee. He understood the hon. 
Member to be referring to the functions 
of the Visiting Justices in England, and 
that certainly was not a matter arising 
under the present Vote. 

Mr. PARNELL said, there had been 
Visiting Committees in connection with 
the Scotch Prisons, and he thought he 
should be allowed to refer to the state of 
affairs as they existed in England in 
comparison with Scotland. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to comment 
upon the evidence of Sir William White, 
when—— 

Tor CHAIRMAN again drew the 
attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that the statements of Sir William 
White might be a very proper matter 
for the consideration of the House on 
another occasion, or might be a very 
proper contribution to the discussion on 
the English Prisons Vote; but it did not 
seem to him that they were relevant to 
the Vote now before the Committee. The 
hon. Member was not, therefore, in Order 
in going into these matters. The whole 
question of the prison discipline of the 
English prisons might be raised if the 
House went into such matters as the hon. 
Member was now referring to. 
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Mr. PARNELL, in deference to the 


ruling of the Chairman, would not fur- 
ther refer to the evidence of Sir William 
White. He only wished to poiat out 
that the Visiting Committee in Scotland 
had precisely the same powers, or rather 
the same want of powers, as they had 
in England. The Visiting Committee 
had ceased to take any interest in their 
functions, for they had been superseded 
by the interpretation placed upon the 
Act of 1875 by the Home Secretary. He 
believed that an interpretation had been 
placed by the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the Act which was never contem- 
plated when it was passed. Whenthepre- 
sent Act was passing through the House, 
he moved a new clause for the purpose 
of insuring that the punishments in- 
flicted upon prisoners in gaols should 
not be done on the sole authority of the 
gaolers, but with the sanction of the 
Visiting Committee, in cases where 
solitary confinement for more than 24 
hours was inflicted. There was no differ- 
ence in this respect between the Scotch 
and the English Prisons Acts. By the 
67th section of the English Prisons Act 
of 1865, the gaolers could punish 
prisoners by three days’ confinement, 
and a similar section was in the Scotch 
Act. It was to limit that power that he 
moved the clause to which he had al- 
luded; but by the interpretation piaced 
upon it by the Home Secretary it had 
failed altogether in its effect. Under 
this system a man could be punished for 
three days, though the rules said he 
was not to be kept in the punishment 
cell for more than 24 hours. The prison 
authorities claimed the right to shut a 
prisoner in his own cell for three days, 
which seemed to him an absurdity. 
There was nothing in the Act about 
punishment cells. It simply required 
that there should be suitable cells pro- 
vided for the purpose of punishing 
prisoners condemned to solitary confine- 
ment. It would, therefore, appear that 
this power of the gaoler to punish 
prisoners by confinement in their cells 
was a new practice outside the law, and 
not a practice allowed by the statute at 
all. It was certainly an illegal practice, 
and his attention had been a good deal 
drawn to it. Prisoners who did not 
‘‘ know the ropes ”’ were very often re- 
peatedly punished in this way, until they 
became so reduced physically that they 
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result, prisoners very often died from 
the results of this punishment. That 
was the case with Nolan, and it was 
found to be so by the Coroner’s jury. 
Certainly, in future, this power should 
be restrained to 24 hours, instead of three 
days; and he was very sorry the Home 
Secretary was not present, because he 
knew the matter had occupied his at- 
tention, and he should like some assur- 
ance that he was making some inquiries 
into the matter. He hoped the Home 
Secretary would take the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown upon the sub- 
ject, and ascertain whether these powers 
really existed in the hands of the gaoler. 
If it did, then he must introduce some 
amending Act, or it would be the duty of 
some independent Member to doit. The 
practice should not be tolerated for an 
instant of allowing gaolers to inflict this 
penalty. Where it was given, it should 
be inflicted only by the Visiting Justices, 
who should try the prisoner for the 
offence and sentence him. He did not 
see the least reason why the Visiting 
Justices should not enjoy power to that 
extent. This was the last remnant of 
power they possessed under the Act of 
1877, and even that was so interpreted 
that the Justices had no practical control 
whatever. There were many other 
points suggested when the Act was pass- 
ing through the House, to which the 
Home Secretary promised to give atten- 
tion. For instance, he asked that men 
in the habit of wearing flannels should 
not be deprived of them when they 
entered prison. His attention was 
directed tothe matter by the fact that 
that was the treatment inflicted on 
several of the political prisoners, and, 
as they all knew, more than one died in 
the prison. The Home Secretary pro- 
mised to make a rule on the matter; 
but he had not done so. Again, the 
Home Secretary promised to attend tothe 
question of malingering, which it was 
very difficult to guard against ; but there 
was an entire absence of any reference 
toitin the rules. Then, again, prisoners 
sentenced to short terms, such as 21 
days, got a diet which was practically 
insufficient to support life; and he was 
informed that in many prisons it was 
not used, because it was considered to be 
so. He had touched upon some of the 
points which he considered worthy of 
notice ; and he trusted, in the absence of 
the Home Secretary, that the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would be able to give them some assur- 
ances on the subject. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, all these subjects had occupied the 
attention of the Home Secretary, and 
he knew that his right hon. Friend had 
thoroughly studied all these rules and 
regulations. The Committee must, of 
course, be aware that the rule was not 
to make much of prisoners, and the 
principle to be observed was that they 
should be so treated that no injury was 
done to their health. As to the question 
raised by the hon. Gentleman, that 
warders should be of the educational 
rather than of the strict guardian type, 
that was a very wide question, which 
went much further than the mere case 
of the warder. They must consider 
what their prisons were constituted for. 
His own view was that the prison should 
be a place, if possible, of punishment 
for the crime committed; and, while 
avoiding anything like tyranny or cruelty 
on the part of the officers, the prison 
should not be to the prisoner a place 
which he could contrast favourably with 
his ordinary life. While providing for 
the education and instruction of the 
prisoner, he yet doubted whether they 
would be justified in increasing the ex- 
pense of the prison by improving the 
character of the officials, who might 
more fairly be looked upon as custodians 
rather than as educators of the prisoners 
in confinement. Their education and 
instruction was delegated to other officers 
employed for that purpose; and if they 
had in the warder a man who was care- 
ful and trustworthy, he very much 
doubted whether he need be any more 
thanthat. With regard to the difference 
in salaries, he hardly thought the con- 
tention of the hon. Gentleman was borne 
out by the facts. The salaries of the 
Irish warders compared favourably, in 
his opinion, with the salaries paid in the 
Scotch prisons, and even with those in 
the English prisons. They represented, 
he was satisfied, the value of the labour 
that was given in the three countries. 
Of course, the authorities of the prisons 
must get properly efficient men, and the 
salary paid must fairly represent that 
efficiency. The salary of the warders 
had been, to a certain extent, raised, in 
order to get suitable men. If the hon. 
Gentlemen doubted that, he had only to 
look at the Estimates. The warders in 
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Ireland were paid £55, rising by £5: 


triennially to £70; while in Scotland 
the warders were paid £62, rising an- 
nually by £1 to £80; andin England they 
were paid £70, rising by £1 to £75. 
Therefore, the Irish warders were not 
unfavourably handicapped, as against 
the other two parts of the Kingdom. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
there was no one more desirous of carry- 
ing out this Act on principles of hu- 
manity, though at the same time observ- 
ing proper discipline, than his right 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER observed, 
that this question of prison discipline 
was a very important matter. The two 
things necessary in regard to it were— 
first, good rules, andnext, good adminis- 
tration. Now, he wished to point out 
that the Home Secretary had not ful- 
filled the promises he had made. They 
were dissatisfied with a number of points 
which, though small in themselves, were 
very important in their consequences. To 
his mind, the most important question 
connected with this subject was that of 
administration ; and although by agita- 
tion they might succeed in getting the 
Home Office to try to frame rules as 
nearly perfect as possible, everything 
depended on the character of the persons 
appointed to carry them out. The ob- 
ject of the Commissioners should, there- 
fore, be to secure the services of good 
men in all departments; and if they 
were to attract to the service men who 
could be trusted to do what was right in 
practice, and when the eye of their 
superior officer was not upon them, the 
remuneration now given in many de- 
partments must be enlarged. He had 
attended very closely to all the debates 
which had taken place in the House on 
the present system of prison discipline, 
and it had always seemed to him that 
the only way by which proper prison 
administration was to be secured was 
by, as far as possible, subjecting the 
prisons to non-official inspection. This 
was, also, one of the most useful parts of 
the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), when 
he called attention to the necessity of 
letting light into prisons through the 
medium of Visiting Committees, for it 
was the only machinery by which the 
public outside were able to exercise any 
direct influence upon prison discipline. 
The limited powers given to these bodies 
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should not, therefore, be restricted; on 
the contrary, the tendency to this 
opinion should be in the opposite direc- 
tion. He remembered one suggestion 
brought forward before the Committee, 
that upon the payment of a small fee 
the public might be allowed to visit 
prisons at certain times, and see the size 
of the cells; and, again, one of the 
gravest questions that occupied them 
was concerning the size of the cell in 
which a prisoner had to be inured for a 
length of a time. The result of their con- 
sideration of this point was that some 
of the cells were thought to be unfit for 
the habitation of a human being. But 
absolutely nothing had been done to 
effect independent inspection at any 
time on the part of the outside public. 
He repeated, that the first object should 
be to frame new rules, and that the next 
should be to see that the good rules were 
administered; but, at present, the pub- 
lic had not guarantees for good adminis- 
tration, which, like all attempts to ac- 
complish anything good, required the 
greatest care. The public, in his opinion, 
ought at some time or another to be 
allowed to see for themselves what was 
going on in these establishments. At- 
tention had been called to the position 
of Catholic chaplains in the Scotch pri- 
sons, and it had been stated that some 
arrangement was made that they should 
be paid by time work, or by a kind of 
capitation grant. If that were the actual 
arrangement, it spoke very well for the 
conduct of the Catholic people of Scotland, 
because it showed that the Catholics 
formed a very small proportion of the 
prisoners. But he had met on more 
than one occasion with complaints of 
the narrow way in which Catholic 
priests were dealt with in the Scotch 
prisons ; and now that Government had 
taken the prison administration into 
their own hands, it was a matter worthy 
of their attention to see that no class of 
prisoners should be without the services 
of ministers of religion, no matter what 
might be the local opinion under the cir- 
cumstances. No matter what the prison 
officials might say or do, they could not 
make a man worship God according to the 
dictates of another man’s conscience; 
and if they did anything to prisoners to 
make them amenable to religious in- 
fluences, it must be by approaching 
them through ministers of their own per- 
suasion. The Government must be 
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aware that there was a large party in 
the House of Commons to whom this 
matter of prison discipline had for along 
time been a subject of the greatest in- 
terest; and that many measures would 
have been brought forward by private 
Members, had they not hoped to succeed 
in pressing the Government not to let 
the question drop until the whole system 
had been placed upon a sound footing. 
Mr. O'DONNELL had listened with 
great pleasure to the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, when he 
stated that the Home Secretary had 
taken into his serious consideration 
some of the points raised by the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell); but 
that had not touched the very essence 
and foundation of their complaint, that 
whatever might have been the considera- 
tion bestowed upon the point referred to, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not carried 
out his promise. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
could not see that it could be very much 
consolation to the friends of a prisoner 
sentenced to twelve months’ or three 
years’ imprisonment, and who had been 
accustomed to wear flannels and required 
them for his health, to find that, not- 
withstanding all the consideration given 
by the Home Secretary to the subject, 
no rule had been framed to protect him 
from the brutality of being stripped of 
those garments upon which his health 
depended. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury said that prisons were not places 
of pleasure, and that the population at 
large ought not to be accustomed to 
look upon imprisonment as an agreeable 
interlude in the business of life; but 
nobody in the House could at all favour 
the theory that punishments were given 
only for the object of exercising severity. 
He confessed that if the Home Secretary 
had given his great consideration to this 
matter, it was certainly singular that he 
should have allowed himself to be so 
far misled by his own reasonings as to 
contrive that curious gloss upon the Act 
of Parliament by which the plain intent 
of the Legislature had been totally foiled. 
The Legislature had decreed that the 
punishment ofsolitary confinementshould 
not be inflicted for a period of more than 
24 hours, except with the consent of cer- 
tain outside authorities—namely, the 
Visiting Justices. But the right hon. 
Gentleman considered the question in 
this way. He knew that the Act for- 
bade the infliction of close imprison- 
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ment upon a prisoner for more than 
24 hours, except bv permission of this 
external and independent authority ; he 
also found that in the Act close imprison- 
ment was defined to be imprisonment in 
a punishment cell. So he got out of the 
difficulty by an evasion, equally un- 
worthy of his office and of the responsi- 
bility in which he stood before the 
country. The Act forbade him to inflict 
more than 24 hours in a regulation 
punishment cell, so he got out of the 
difficulty by allowing the gaoler to in- 
flict three days’ punishment in the 
prisoner’s own cell. This was cruelty; 
it was not punishment, it was barbarity. 
Therefore, the sooner the right hon. 
Gentleman devoted a little more con- 
sideration to the subject the better for 
his own influence and the better for 
future Acts of Parliament. The ques- 
tion of prison discipline ought to engage 
a still larger share of the attention of 
the House than it had during recent 
years. It was admitted that, so far as 
any reformation of the prisoner was con- 
cerned, the working of the present sys- 
tem had been a thorough failure, and 
that to have passed a certain number of 
years in these academies of crime justly 
branded a man as a bad character for 
the remainder of his life ; it was, there- 
fore, necessary to impress upon the Go- 
vernment that the visits of prisoners to 
these places should, besides being puni- 
tive, be also reformatory. Unless they 
were to provide that when a man who got 
into prison should never come out, it 
ought to be considered how far the time 
spent there was likely to harden him in 
crime; and, in many cases, where the 
individual was as much a victim as an 
offender, whether he should become a 
burden to the population all the days of 
his life ? 

Mr. BIGGAR had no doubt that 
punishments should not be inflicted ex- 
cept after judicial decision, and that, 
therefore, a Judge who gave that de- 
cision should know what was the extent 
of the punishment for which he passed 
sentence. It was thoroughly unreason- 
able that the Judge should think the 
punishment was going to be one thing, 
and that the party carrying the sentence 
into effect should inflict something of an 
entirely different character. But such 
was the case under the present system. 
The Judge might sentence a man to im- 
prisonment with a certain amount of hard 
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labour; and, in the manner described 
by the hon. Member for Meath, he might 
be put upon bread and water in solitary 
confinement, with the certainty of his 
either being permanently injured or 
meeting a premature death. It was 
never the intention of the House of 
Commons, when the Prison Act was 
passed, that such things as these should 
happen, or that the term of a month’s 
imprisonment should become an equi- 
valent for execution by Mr. Marwood. 
Another blot upon the system was that 
nothing was known or heard of a pri- 
soner during the whole term of his im- 
prisonment. If a man died from the 
effects of the treatment received, it was 
unsatisfactory thata Coroner’sjury should 
decide upon the circumstances of his 
death, even supposing they could by 
some means get up the facts of the case ; 
and it was well known that the officials 
supported and screened one another. 
He, therefore, considered that, as the 
Home Secretary had promised to amend 
the prison rules, some arrangement 
should be made by which a prisoner 
should have the opportunity of com- 
plaining if he thought he had been 
treated in a manner not in accordance 
with the prison rules. With regard to 
the prison chaplains, it was, of course, 
proper that they should receive a liberal 
salary ; but this office, in the present 
ease, was filled by a gentleman who also 
received £20 to pay for a substitute 
during his absence, from which it was 
to be gathered that he gave the whole of 
his time to the duties of the office. The 
Catholic priest got £70 a-year; but he 
did not require any irresponsible Scrip- 
ture teacher, because he performed his 
duties himself. Then came the Scrip- 
ture reader with a salary of £140 a-year, 
which was a larger sum by £15 than 
what was given to the highest teacher in 
the gaol, and was more by £10 than 
the sum paid to the head-warder. He 
(Mr. Biggar) held, in the first place, 
that these Scripture readers were not 
required at all; and that, secondly, even 
supposing they were required, the salary 
was excessive. The position of a Scrip- 
ture reader was that of a person tho- 
roughly irresponsible, and was either 
too stupid or too dishonest to fill that of 
schoolmaster, or, in short, any other 
useful employment. He thought that 
hon. Members of all denominations 
should set their faces against this system 
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of paying to these irresponsible persons 
salaries equal to those paid to ministers 
of the Established Church; for that 
reason, he would move that the item of 
£140 for salaries to these persons be 
struck out of the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That the item of £140, for Salary of Scrip- 
ture Reader in Perth Prison, be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” —(Mr Biggar.) 


Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not for one moment agree that the 
Committee would take the view ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) of the position and duties 
of the Scripture readers, and he trusted 
that the Motion of the hon. Member 
would be rejected by the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the Com- 
mittee was entitled to know whether the 
Home Secretary persisted in the inter- 
pretation which he had placed upon 
Section 50 of the Prisons Act of 1877; 
that interpretation being entirely con- 
trary to the intention of Parliament, and 
assuming an authority on the part of the 
Home Office which rendered the clause 
of no practical effect whatever. He had 
already explained that it continued the 
power to gaolers to inflict solitary con- 
finement on bread and water diet just in 
the same way as before. Instead of 
limiting the power of these men, the 
Home Office had, by a device of their 
own, interpreted the Act to mean that 
solitary confinement of a prisoner in his 
own cell was a separate and distinct 
punishment from solitary confinement in 
a punishment cell. He wished to know 
whether the Home Secretary still ad- 
hered to his interpretation, and whether 
he had taken any steps since the matter 
was last discussed to submit the question 
for the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, as to the construction to be 
placed on the Section of the Act of 1877, 
to which he referred? He also desired 
to know whether, if he was still of 
opinion that the power to inflict this 
punishment existed, he would bring ina 
short Act to carry out the obvious inten- 
tion of Parliament? As regarded the 
question of flannels, the Home Secre- 
tary had certainly promised that care 
should be taken to supply flannels to 
those prisoners who required them. The 
words ‘‘shall get them” were merely a 
form of expression, and he would be glad 
to know what steps the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had taken to frame rules with 
regard to this matter ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. Member for Meath had 
forgotten that the power referred to had 
been in existence previous to the transfer 
of prisons. The punishment of bread 
and water diet was absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of prison discipline. 

Mr. CALLAN observed, that the 
Roman Catholic priest received only 
£70 a-year, the Presbyterian clergyman 
£50 a-year; but the Scripture reader, 
whom he generally found to be a 
spirituous individual, was paid a good 
deal more. The teachers of religion in 
a prison at Perth thus only received 
£50 a-year; whereas the Scripture 
reader, the inferior minister, was paid a 
salary of £140 a-year, which salary it 
seemed had originally been fixed at 
£110 a-year, and had risen to its pre- 
sent maximum of £140. Thus the 
Scripture reader was paid exactly double 
what the Roman Catholic priest re- 
ceived. He could not understand an- 
other item; a warder received a salary 
for acting in the capacity of a ‘‘ pre- 
centor,”’ whatever that might be. There 
was also a teacher of music to the 
female convicts. He should like some 
explanation as to the allowance to a 
warder for teaching music to female 
convicts; he thought an explanation 
was also desirable with regard to the 
difference between the salaries to the 
Roman Catholic priest and the Protest- 
ant clergyman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that it had 
been proposed to omit an item from the 
Vote under discussion. He must point 
out that until the Committee disposed of 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Cavan, no other item could 
be discussed. 

Mr. CALLAN stated that he would 
confine his observations to the question 
of the Scripture reader, and would re- 
serve the other questions till later. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to say a few 
words with regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the Secretary to 
the Treasury. In the first place, with 
regard to readers of what they called 
“the Scriptures,” in his opinion, a 
teacher of religion should be an autho- 
rized person—that was, authorized by 
some religious community; and he was 
most distinctly of opinion that that 
House should not permit unauthorized 
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persons to undertake the expounding of 
religion to persons under their control. 
He knew very well that Roman Catho- 
lics would not submit to such a thing, 
and he did not think that a member of 
the Established Church of Scotland 
would submit to have the doctrines of 
his Church expounded to him by any 
such irresponsible person as a Scripture 
reader. He knew one case of a Scrip- 
ture reader who was formerly a National 
School teacher in Belfast, and was dis- 
missed from his office for gross fraud ; 
yet that person had been appointed a 
Scripture reader, and received money in 
that capacity. While employed as a 
teacher he issued what purported to be 
a summons from the Magistrates’ Court 
in respect of a person’s child, and levied 
a fine of a shilling for the summons. 
The summons was a forgery, and he had 
no right to charge anything for it. 
Having thus lost his situation as a 
National School teacher, that person 
turned his attention to Scripture read- 
ing, and had made a very good living out 
of it ever since. It seemed to him that 
those irresponsible people were very 
much better paid than properly qualified 
ministers of religion. The case of an- 
other Scripture reader in the North of 
Ireland was known to him. His charac- 
ter was described by a clergyman of the 
Church of Ireland in terms of unqualified 
disapproval. Under these circumstances, 
he must object to irresponsible people 
of this sort being employed, and for 
that reason he moved the reduction of 
the Vote. 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) must have formed his 
opinion of Scripture readers entirely 
from those few persons engaged in prose- 
lytizing in the North of Ireland. He 
was sure that there was no more respect- 
able and no more useful body of assist- 
ants in the Protestant and Presbyterian 
Churches than the Scripture readers 
attached to those communities. The 
hon. Member for Cavan, it seemed to 
him, had been led to do injustice to the 
general body of Scripture readers from 
his experience of a certain number of 
persons called the Iris Church Mis- 
sionaries. Forming his opinion from 
them, he had been led to generalize too 
much. The Scripture readers in prisons 
had a very arduous task to perform, and 
rendered good assistance to the minis- 
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ters in their duties, Their employment | trying to convert persons from the 
thus tended to reduce the expenditure of | Roman Catholic faith to the Protestant 
religious ministrations in prisons, for he | faith. But the Scripture reader at Perth 
believed an expenditure in that direction | did not undertake proselytism. The 
was of great benefit in the reformation | functions of Scripture readers in Scotch 
of prisoners. gaols were simply to read the Scriptures 
Mr. BIGGAR was indisposed in| to those prisoners who wished to hear 
general to differ from his hon. Friend | them read. The hon. Member for Cavan 
the Member for Dungarvan (Mr.| was going somewhat contrary to his 
O’Donnell) ; but on this occasion he | principle, that persons of a particular 
could not agree with him. It was true | religious persuasion were entitled to the 
he had no general experience of Scrip- | ministrations of their own creed. There 
ture readers; but in the part of Ireland | were persons in Scotland who attached 
to which he belonged, that class of persons | much greater importance than others to 
were in the habit of levying black-mail | the reading of the Scriptures. It was, 
upon persons like old ladies who did not | therefore, quite right that they should 
know the value of money. The pay-| be allowed to carry out their views if 
ment to the Scripture readers was unfair, | they thought proper. The objection of 
having regard to the salaries paid to the | the hon. Member for Cavan with regard 
other officials in prisons. In the first|to the disparity between the salaries 
place, he did think that it was the duty | paid was, however, both fair and just. 
of the Committee to set its face against |The Scripture reader got a salary of 
the employment of irresponsible teachers | £140 a-year, while the Roman Catholic 
of religion. He had no objection to the | chaplain was only paid £70 a-year. If 
payment of the Presbyterian chaplain, | the Government would undertake to 
for he was responsible to the Church to | apportion the salaries of the ministers— 
which he belonged; but a Scripture | of the different classes of ministers— 
reader was responsible to no one. Such | in these prisons according to the number 
a person might teach doctrines which | of prisoners of each religious denomina- 
were perfectly false so far as any Church | tion, the object of the hon. Member for 
was concerned, and he was not subject | Cavan would be obtained, and it would 
to the supervision of anyone at all. He} not be necessary to go to a Division. At 
might be a person of the most degraded | present, it had been explained that the 
character; and, for all these reasons, he | whole question of the salaries of the 
felt himself called upon to divide upon | chaplains was in an unsettled state. 
this Vote. The Presbyterian Scripture | The question of Scripture readers would 
reader at Perth must have gone on for, be gone into; and he thought, as a sort 
some considerable time, for his salary | of principle, that the members of every 
had risen from £100 to £140 a-year,| creed were entitled to have religious 
and, no doubt, the present Government | ministrations according to their own 
were not responsible for his appoint-| wishes. It seemed to him that they 
ment. They found him in existence, | could make this compromise with the 
and they did not raise any objection ; | Government — that the Motion should 
but he thought then was the proper} be withdrawn on the assurance of the 
time for the Government to say that the} Government that they would consider 
whole of the duties of religious super- | the question of apportioning the salaries 
vision to the Presbyterians in Perth | of the different chaplains and ministers 
Gaol should be properly carried out | of the various denominations. 
by a Presbyterian chaplain who was} Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, the hon. 
thoroughly competent, and who was| Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), who 
responsible to the authorities of his own | had just sat down, had informed them 
Church. that he seldom disagreed with his hon. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he was unwill-| Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
ing to differ from his hon. Friend the | Biggar) ; but he thought the hon. Mem- 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar); but| ber for Cavan was wrong on that oc- 
he thought on this occasion he was|casion, and would recommend him to 
straining his point too far. His ex-| withdraw his Amendment, and allow 
perience of Scripture readers was de-| the itemtopass. He(Mr. A. M‘Arthur) 
rived from persons in Connemara, who | did not often agree with the hon. Mem- 
had rendered themselves obnoxious by | ber for Cavan; but on this occasion he 
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was disposed todoso. He begged, how- 
ever, to say that he had not the slightest 
sympathy with the sentiments expressed 
by the hon. Member respecting Scripture 
readers. On the contrary, he believed 
that they were generally very good, ex- 
cellent, and useful men; he had, there- 
fore, no objection to them on the grounds 
mentioned by the hon. Member. But 
he believed there was a disposition 
manifested by certain hon. Members of 
the House to unnecessarily increase the 
number of chaplains and paid officials ; 
and, with regard to the present case, he 
certainly thought that a Presbyterian 
chaplain, a Church of England clergy- 
man, and a Roman Catholic priest, if 
they discharged their duties properly, 
should be quite sufficient to give religious 
instruction to the prisoners in one gaol. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had stated, 
a few evening ago, when advocating an 
increase of Roman Catholic chaplains, 
that he had on one occasion voted in 
favour of a Presbyterian chaplain for a 
gaol in which there were only seven 
Presbyterian prisoners. Now, he (Mr. 
A. M‘Arthur) could not help regarding 
that as altogether wrong, and a down- 
right misappropriation of public money. 
In out-of-the-way places, where there 
were not ministers of all denominations, 
there might be some excuse for appoint- 
ments of the kind; but in localities 
where there were numerous clergymen 
and ministers, and comparatively few 
prisoners, he thought it would not be 
unreasonable to expect that such minis- 
ters should have sufficient Christian zeal 
and charity to induce them to attend to 
the religious instruction of prisoners 
belonging to the Church with which they 
were connected without any pecuniary 
reward. He also believed that the 
adoption of such a policy would have a 
much better effect upon prisoners and 
convicts themselves; for when they felt 
that men were giving them religious in- 
struction and advice in a professional 
way, and merely because they were paid 
for doing the work, the effect upon the 
minds of prisoners was not likely to be 
so salutary and beneficial as if they felt 
that ministers belonging to their own 
Church were, from a sense of duty and 
out of pure love to them, endeavouring 
to promote their best interests by giving 
them religious instruction gratuitously. 
Such instruction was highly valuable 


Mr. A, M Arthur 
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; and necessary ; but he again stated that 
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there appeared to be a desire on the 
part of certain hon. Members to un- 
necessarily increase the number of chap- 
Iains and paid officials. He protested 
against that as a waste of public money, 
and he thought hon. Members on both 
sides of the House should give the sub- 
ject their careful consideration and at- 
tention. 

Mr. SULLIVAN did not think that 
the economical mind of the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. A. M‘Arthur) should 
be vexed by the expenditure under this 
Vote. The objection raised to the Vote 
could not be supported on the broad 
ground of principle, because the doctrine 
which would have to be enunciated was 
that the ministers of religion should 
have to live upon air. Even Scripture 
readers and ministers of religion had to 
pay their butchers and bakers. And if 
the Government did not pay the minis- 
‘ters of religion, who was todo so? Some 
one must pay them. The moment the 
Government put themselves into a posi- 
tion of authority, either with regard to 
paupers or prisoners, they were bound 
to pay for their support, their medical 
treatment, and their religious wants. 
Upon what doctrine could the hon. 
Member for Leicester support his argu- 
ment that the ministers of religion were 
not to be paid? He was surprised, on 
this occasion, to find a conjunction of 
Leicester and Cavan in the objection to 
this Vote. It seemed to him that if a 
Presbyterian required the services of a 
Scripture reader he was entitled to have 
them. He took the broad view that if 
aman were put into prison, where re- 
formation and amendment, rather than 
torture and vengeance, were to be the 
guiding principles, the influences of re- 
ligion should be brought to bear upon 
that man even more strongly than when 
he was out-of-doors. The more com- 
plete and full the influences of religion 
upon a man were, so would his amend- 
ment be the stronger and more sincere. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan) seemed to think that he was at- 
tacking religion. He begged to say that 
that was not the case; he thought it was 
very desirable that prisoners should have 
religious teaching, but he thought that 
all religious teaching should be given 
by authorized ministers of religion. He 
did not believe in irresponsible teachers, 
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and it was for that reason he should 
take a Division upon the Vote. 


Supply— Civil 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 4; 
Noes 152: Majority 148.—(Div. List, 
No. 112.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. CALLAN, observing that the 
sum of £200 was charged as salaries for 
‘‘ female Scripture readers,’’ asked for a 
definition of the term, and also for in- 
formation with regard to the item for a 
teacher of music to the female convicts. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could hardly conceive that any explana- 
tion of the term ‘female Scripture 
reader’ could be necessary. With re- 
gard to the teacher of music, the object 
of employing that person was to enable 
the prisoners to sing in chapel. 

Mr. PARNELL explained that, 
although he had spoken against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), he had voted for 
it, because the Government had not ac- 
cepted what he (Mr. Parnell) considered 
to be a fair compromise, when he sug- 
gested that the salaries of the persons 
in question should be equalized all 
round. 

Mr. BIGGAR was not disposed to 
contest one of the items of the Vote. He 
was of opinion that a woman was quite 
as competent as a man for the purposes 
of religious instruction ; but it seemed 
that the sum charged for salary to these 
female readers—namely, £100 each, 
was most extravagant; and as he thought 
that the services of one teacher only 
were sufficient, he begged leave to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the amount 
of £100, the amount of the salary of the 
teacher whose services he considered to 
be in excess of the requirements of the 
prison. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £200 for the Salaries of 
Female Scripture Readers in Perth Prison be 
reduced by £100.”— (Mr Biggar.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN hoped the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) would 
allow the Vote to pass, and in recom- 
mending that, he took the opportunity 
of expressing the high respect which he 
entertained for his motives; but he 
could not help thinking that it was 
through a misconception that Irish 
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Representatives spoke upon questions 
like the present. He did not believe 
that the people of Ireland wanted any 
information as to the duties of female 
Scripture readers, whom they knew to 
be persons ministering to the spiritual 
wants and necessitiesof immoral females; 
and if the prisoners really had the bene- 
fit of the services of such functionaries, 
he could only say that he should be 
very sorry for the office to be done away 
with. He repeated his belief in the 
excellency of the motives of his hon. 
Friend, but appealed to him not to delay 
the passing of the Vote by a proposal 
that would be greatly misconceived out- 
of-doors. 

Mr. BIGGAR, after the appeal of his 
hon. and learned Friend, was nat dis- 
posed to take a Division. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £65,521, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, of Criminal Prose- 
cutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, in- 
cluding certain Allowances under the Act 15 
and 16 Vic. c. 83.” 


Mr. PARNELL thought the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
would recollect that the bringing on of 
these Irish Votes upon that occasion 
was in violation of a promise given by 
him shortly before the Whitsuntide Re- 
cess. The promise was given in reply 
to a Question as to the course of Busi- 
ness, made at the commencement of the 
Sitting, when the hon. Baronet stated 
that no Irish Votes should be brought 
on until the second Estimate night after 
Whitsuntide. [Sir Henry Srtwin- 
Inzetson dissented.] The Secretary to 
the Treasury shook his head ; but that 
was the distinct recollection of himself, 
and of many Irish Members; and, more- 
over, he noticed that the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), who 
took a very strong interest in many 
of the Irish Votes, was not present. He 
thought the practice was a most vicious 
one, to put off the Votes from time to 
time, in order to suit the convenience of 
Members; but that was an entirely dif- 
ferent thing to putting off the Votes, 
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and bringing them forward before the, 


time agreed upon. Perhaps the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would state how 
many of the Irish Votes he proposed to 
take that evening; because many Irish 
Members, in consequence of what he 
contended was the promise of the hon. 
Baronet not to bring on the Votes until 
the second Estimate night, were not 
prepared to discuss them to the extent 
which they considered to be necessary. 
He, therefore, begged to move that the 
Chairman do now report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
distinctly denied that he had given the 
promise referred to by the hon. Member, 
to defer the consideration of the Irish 
Votes until the second Estimate night 
after the Whitsuntide Recess. It would 
be in the recollection of the Committee, 
who, he believed, would bear him out, 
that he had never given any such pro- 
mise. What he had said to the hon. 
Member forGalway(Mr.Mitchell Henry), 
who had, onmorethanone occasion, asked 
him to postpone certain Votes in which 
he took a special interest, was that he 
would not bring on those Votes until 
Irish Members were present in suffi- 
cient number to discuss them. But he 
had told the hon. Member for Gal- 
way, on that occasion, that he would 
take the Law Votes for Ireland on the 
night before the House rose for the 
Recess, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Although he had given no pledge, if 
hon. Members had been misled by any- 
thing he had said, and were willing to 
go on with the other Classes down upon 
the Paper, he had no wish to force the 
Irish Law Votes upon their attention. 

Mr. CALLAN asked if the promise 
to postpone the Votes referred to by the 
hon. Baronet was made in the House or 
in the course of private conversation ? 
[Sir Henry Setwry-Issrtson: In the 
course of private conversation.] Were 
the Committee to be told that Irish 
Members were to be bound by private 
conversations? The hon. Member for 
Galway was not the Leader of the Party 
to which he (Mr. Callan) had the honour 
to belong. The hon. Baronet, in his 
reply, had stated something to this 


Mr. Parnell 
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effect, that—‘‘ As soon as he had reason 
to know that Irish Members were pre- 
sent in sufficient numbers, he would en- 
deavour to bring on the Votes in which 
they were interested.”” The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) was under 
the same impression as himself (Mr. 
Callan), that a pledge was given, or 
implied, that the Irish Votes should not 
be taken on the first night of the Esti- 
mates. He considered it to be absolutely 
essential that the Vote should be post- 
poned, inasmuch as it was composed of 
several large items, of which no expla- 
nation whatever was afforded in the 
Estimates for the information of the 
Committee. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
would recall what had really taken place 
with reference to the Irish Votes. Some 
hon. Members for Ireland raised the 
question as to whether the Irish Votes 
should not be postponed a second time 
—to such time as they could be fairly 
discussed? And, in answer to that, he 
had made use of the words just read by 
the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Callan). He had also said that he would 
take care, as soon as hon. Members 
could attend, to bring on the Votes for 
the Queen’s College and University in 
Ireland. Such was the purport of his 
speech just before the House broke up 
for the Recess. As he had already 
stated, he had no wish to force the 
Vote upon the Committee that evening 
upon a mere misunderstanding; but he 
trusted the Committee would allow the 
other Votes to be taken. 

Mr. CALLAN said, they might take 
Votes 24, 27, 28, and 29, as to which no 
question arose. 

Mr. PARNELL thought they must 
except Vote 28, as to which there would 
be some discussion. These Law charges, 
also, were a most important Vote, and 
would take a long time. But the others 
might be allowed to pass, as the hon. 
Baronet wished it, and that would meet 
the convenience of everybody. Of course, 
when he referred to an understanding, 
he knew nothing of a private conversa- 
tion with the hon. Member for Galway. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, not a 
single item in these Law charges had 
been altered or objected to for many 
years; but if the hon. Members wished 
to raise a discussion the Vote could be 
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postponed, only he did not see what 
possible questions could be urged. 


Supply— Civil 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(7.) £28,888, to complete the sum for 
the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice, &c. Ireland. 


(8.) £8,387, to complete the sum for 
Probate, &c. Registries, Ireland. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £7,574, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1880, for the Salaries 
and the incidental Expenses of the Court of 
Bankruptcy in Ireland.”’ 


Mr. O'DONNELL said, there was a 
strong objection to this Vote. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, really hon. Members must make 
up their minds as to what they thought. 
Hon. Members proposed that they should 
take Votes 24, 27, 28, and 29, and since 
then Vote 28 had been objected to. 
Now, here was another objection. It 
seemed, if they were to proceed at all, 
that they were only to proceed at the 
suggestion of hon. Members opposite. 
He did not wish to be misrepresented. 
He denied having ever said any such 
thing; but if he had been represented 
as saying that he would not take certain 
Votes till the second day after Whitsun- 
tide, then he would not proceed with the 
opposed Votes. But there were certain 
Votes to which they had been told there 
was no objection, and those he must ask 
the Committee to pass. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Votes he men- 
tioned were 24, 27, 28, and 29, and since 
then an objection had been taken to 28. 
He did not name 25, for it was one to 
which he entertained the strongest ob- 
jection. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Vote 
now under discussion was No. 28. Did 
anybody object to that? 

Mr. CALLAN replied that he did 
not. 

Mr. PARNELL said, this Vote was 
included amongst those suggested by 
the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Callan); but the Committee would re- 
collect that he (Mr. Parnell) immedi- 
ately expressed his objection to it. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that 


he began to question who was in charge 
of the Estimates. Of course, if it was a 
question of postponing one or two Votes 
in pursuance of some pledge, they ex- 
pected that courtesy from Her Majesty’s 
Government; but here was now a list 
of some seven Votes, with no reason for 
the postponement of any of them; and 
he would suggest to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, while they were thus consider- 
ing the views of the few hon. Gentle- 
men who arrogated to themselves the 
representation of Ireland that the ma- 
jority of the House had a right to ex- 
pect from them the maintenance of 
such a continuity of Business as would 
enable Members generally to form some 
idea of what Business there was to be 
transacted. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, if the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Newdegate) de- 
sired to have Business transacted, he 
would be less severe in his tones to the 
Treasury Bench, especially when it ma- 
nifested the courteous and conciliatory 
disposition which it had been shown that 
night. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh at that statement, and they 
no doubt desired scenes, which he and 
his hon. Friends desired to avoid. But 
the House would find out that the way 
to facilitate Business was to show the 
courteous spirit shown by the Secretary 
to the Treasury. The impression made 
by his conduct, and the generous spirit 
in which he had taken care, and more 
than care, that what he was represented 
to have said was carried out, would cer- 
tainly tend to facilitate Business. The 
hon. Gentleman, if he desired that also, 
would do well to be less stern. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE replied, that a 
minority could not be allowed to com- 
mand. He had seen the minority treated 
with very great forbearance ; but there 
were limits to that forbearance, and if 
those limits were transgressed it became 
impossible for the great body of the 
House to do its duty. 

Mr. RYLANDS was quite prepared 
to support the Secretary to the Treasury 
in his impression of what he had said ; 
but the fact remained that some hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland were under a 
different impression. Accordingly, in 
the fairest way, the hon. Gentleman 
offered not to take the Votes at all. His 
own impression was that that would 
have been the best course ; for then they 
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would have been saved something which 
looked like haggling—one hon. Gentle- 
man objecting to one Vote and one to 
another. He would suggest to the Go- 
vernment that they should not proceed 
further with the Irish Votes that night, 
as it was quite clear there had been a 
misunderstanding. He would move 
that they should now report Progress, 
and take the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’ — (Mr. 
Rylands.) 


Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Committee would adhere to 
the original arrangement and take these 
four Votes before it passed to anything 
else, as he hoped to ask them to take 


- certain other Votes with the view of ad- 


vancing the Business of Supply. 
Mr. BIGGAR thought the hon. Ba- 
ronet had exercised a wise discretion in 


entering into a compromise with certain 


Members on that side of the House, for 
there was plenty of opportunity to raise 
several questions on the Votes just agreed 
to, and he was disposed to have done so 
but for the compromise suggested. As 
to the Bankruptcy Vote, the Attorney 
General for Ireland must know that the 
Members for Belfast had a very decided 
opinion in favour of a Local Bankruptcy 
Bill, and he was sure they would be dis- 
appointed if this Vote should be passed 
in their absence. He knew, of course, 
that the present Bill could not pass this 
Session; but still the hon. Gentlemen 
who were not now present might feel 
a satisfaction in being able to speak on 
the subject. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gizson) said, the matter 
would be discussed on its merits, and he 
felt sure neither of those hon. Members 
would wish the Vote postponed on their 
account. 

Mr. ERRINGTON thought nothing 
could be fairer than the conduct of the 
Secretary to the Treasury ; but certainly 
his own impression was shared by many 
other hon. Members, that no Irish Votes 
were to be taken that night. He thought 
that the best thing to be done now was 
to accept the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER explained, that 
the offer of the Secretary to the Trea- 


dr, Rylands 
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sury was to withdraw all’ Irish Votes 
except those which were practically un- 
opposed. As to this particular Vote, 
he did not share the misgivings of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
that certain hon. Gentlemen, not usually 
very prominent in opposing Votes, would 
take exception to this one; and as no 
hon. Member present took any exception 
to it, he hoped it would be allowed to 
pass. 

Mr. CALLAN hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Parnell) would withdraw his oppo- 
sition to this Vote. The Judges were 
very efficient officers, and he thought of 
all the Votes this was one to which the 
fewest objections applied. 

Mr. BIGGAR knew that the hon. 
Members for Belfast did desire a Local 
Bill; and as there was not the least 
chance of the Bankruptcy Bill becoming 
law this Session, he did think that those 
two hon. Gentlemen would be very 
pleased to have an opportunity of speak- 
ing on this subject. 

Mr. RAMSAY regretted the waste of 
time, the more that it had arisen from 
the extreme courtesy of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and his desire to prevent com- 
plaints. He thought they might pass 
this Vote; because, though they had 
had half-an-hour’s discussion, no one 
had anything to say against the Vote 
itself. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
Vote was one to which no reasonable 
objection could be made; and he there- 
fore hoped the Motion would be with- 
drawn, and the Vote allowed to pass. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked for leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, there was a 
question of considerable importance in- 
volved in this Vote—the question of 
Local Bankruptcy Courts in Ireland. He 
was very anxious to discuss it; but he 
would give way in response to the ap- 
peals of his hon. Friends, and so was, 
practically, giving up his chance of dis- 
cussing this matter in that Session; for 
though the Attorney General had a Bill 
on the Paper, he never got a day for his 
measures, so that it was not very likely 
to come on. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(10.) £1,195, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 
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Oxrass VI.—SupERANNUATION AND RE- 
TIRuD ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES 
FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER PurR- 
POSES. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £289,772, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1880, for Superannua- 
tion and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly 
employed in the Public Service, and for Com- 
passionate or other Special Allowances and Gra- 
tuities awarded by the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury.”’ 


Mr. WHITWELL hoped the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury would not take so 
important a Vote at that hour, and 
moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’””— 
(Mr. Whitwell.) i 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Committee would not agree 
to the Motion. Although the Vote was 
an important one, it was never discussed, 
for it was only carrying out the pledges 
given by the Government to its Civil ser- 


. vants, and he could not conceive the hon. 


Member could wish that to be diminished 
or altered. 

Mr. MONK said, the grounds of the 
Motion were not quite understood. They 
had been steadily progressing through 
Supply for the last seven hours, and now 
one of the most important measures of 
the Session was about to be brought into 
Committee—the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill. His hon. Friend (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) seemed to think, 
because that was a Money Bill, that it 
could be taken at any hour. He might, 
technically, be right; but he certainly 
could not think that was the proper way 
to discuss it. He was sure it would 
facilitate Business if they were now al- 
lowed to report Progress, and to take 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought that this 
subject could not be properly discussed 
at that hour. It was not right to take 
a Vote of £500,000 on a subject of this 
kind at that time; by so doing, the Com- 
mittee pledged itself to pay large amounts 
of superannuation to persons who would 
receive it for the first time. It was time 
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that the Committee should take into its 
serious consideration how far they should 
advance in the direction in which they 
were now going in this matter of super- 
annuation. Although they might not be 
able to obtain any reduction in the Vote, 
yet he thought public attention should 
be drawn to this question of superannua- 
tion and allowances; and, as that could 
not be done at 12 o’clock at night, ho 
should object to their proceeding further 
at that time. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 120: Majority 90.—(Div. List, 
No. 113.) 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that as he now 
observed the Leader of the House in his 
place, he would appeal to him not to go 
any further at that hour. They had 
been sitting in Committee of Supply for 
many hours—ever since 5 o’clock. If 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
were to be taken at all to-night, it could 
not be taken later than the present time. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill would be taken that 
night. Hewassorry they had not made so 
much progressin Committee asthey might 
have done. However, after taking that 
one Vote, he proposed to report Progress, 
and to go on with the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sitagain upon Wednesday. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—[Bitt 150.] 

(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 20th May. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Part I.— Customs. 
Clauses 1 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Part II.—7Zazes. 


Clause 15 (Grant of duties of income 
tax.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 
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Mr. COURTNEY observed, that he 
had understood the hon. and learned 


- Gentleman the Attorney General to say 


recently, in answer to a question from an 
hon. Member, that any person who occu- 
pied agricultural land, and did not make 
a profit, could escape altogether payment 
of IncomeTax. Hecould not see howthat 
was reconcilable with this clause of the 
Bill, which was a repetition of the clause 
always inserted in the Income Tax Bills 
ever since the imposition of thetax. He 
wished to know whether the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
reconcilablewiththeclause? Heshould 
also like to be informed whether, if, as 
he had said, a farmer who did not make 
profit would escape being assessed for 
Income Tax altogether, he would, on 
the other hand, if he made additional 
profit, be bound to pay Income Tax 
upon more than the amount of half 
his rent? Could he, in such a case, 
be charged in addition to that rent? 
He should have thought that the prin- 
ciple of assessment was that the assess- 
ment of half the rent was to cover good 
and bad years alike, and was to be paid 
in all cases. If a farmer were not to be 
taken at his assessment of half his rent 
in England, and one-third in Scotland, 
when he made no profit, he thought 
some explanation should be given to the 
Committee of what happened when he 
made a large profit. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Jonn Horxer) said, that the answer he 
had given on the former occasion was 
made by him from instructions he re- 
ceived. That answer he thought to be 
accurate. But if the hon. Member would 
allow him to consider the operation of this 
omega clause of the Bill, he should be 

appy to give him his opinion. As at 
present advised, he thought that his 
former answer was accurate—that if a 
farmer did not make any profit out of 
his farm he would, then, escape the pay- 
ment of Income Tax. Still, it might be 
that the answer was not accurate; and 
he should like his hon. Friend to give 
him a short time to consider it, in con- 
nection with this Bill, before he pledged 
himself to the accuracy of the answer. 
If his hon. Friend would repeat the 
question, either in the course of that 
evening, or at some other time, after he 
had considered the matter, he should be 
happy to give him his opinion with re- 
gard to it. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. RYLANDS considered that the 
reply of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had placed the Committee in a 
most extraordinary position. The mode 
of assessment in the case of farmers for 
every 20s. of the annual value of the 
occupation of the land implied that a 
farmer, however large his profit might 
be, should not be charged on any larger 
sum than that determined by the amount 
of his rent; and, on the other hand, if 
he made a loss, that he should not be 
charged less than the sum provided for 
by the Act; and, in this way, he had 
always understood the amount charge- 
able upon farmers to be fixed and per- 
manent, inasmuch as, unlike the charge 
upon ordinary trade profits, it did not 
fluctuate. But in what position had the 
Committee been placed? The Govern- 
ment, through their mouthpiece, the 
most learned authority in the House, 
had told the Committee that the clause 
was not understood, and that with re- 
gard to its meaning no answer could 
then be given. In answer to the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
the Attorney General had asked that the 
Committee would allow this matter to 
go forward, and had promised at some 
future time, perhaps in answer to a 
Question put upon the Paper, to give 
the result of his mature judgment upon 
the point raised by the hon. Member. 
But, by that time, he (Mr. Rylands) 
wished to point out that the Bill would 
be passed and the clause enacted. If it 
was to be understood that during periods 
the most flourishing for agriculture, 
when farmers might make incomes con- 
siderably over the amount represented 
by half their rental, they were not to 
pay any more than the amount charge- 
able by this mode of assessment, the 
adoption of such a principle was, in his 
opinion, grossly unfair to other classes 
of the Income Tax paying community. 
Unless the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could tell the Committee what was the 
meaning of the clause, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Liskeard would move 
to report Progress, in order that the 
Committee might not be placed in the 
position of passing a clause of the mean- 
ing of which they knew nothing. 





Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, as far 
as he remembered, the terms of the pre- 
sent Bill were precisely the same as 
those of the Acts hitherto in force; and 
he wished to point out that the difficulty 
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raised by the hon. Member for Liskeard | 
(Mr. Courtney) had nothing to do with | 
the question whether the Committee | 
should proceed to pass the clause then | 
under consideration in the usual way. | 
The assessment under Schedule B was , 
very much in the same position as that 
under Schedule D, by which a man as- | 
sessed at more than his profits had a 
right to show, on appeal, that he had | 
been over assessed. The Attorney Gene- | 
ral had expressed his opinion that a | 
farmer had this right of appeal, and | 
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be placed upon the clause by those 
Courts. The whole question turned upon 
the meaning of the words “ annual value 
of the occupation.” Some hon. Members 
were of opinion that the annual value of 
the occupation of land was the amount 
of the rent; but to that conclusion he 
could not assent, because if he found 
sufficient evidence that the rent was not 
the annual value of the land, but that, 
on the contrary, the tenant had been 
making nothing by it for a considerable 
period, he should conclude that the rent 


that the question was determinable by ; was very much higher than the value of 
the Courts of Law. He (Mr. Sampson | the occupation of the land, and that the 
Lloyd) trusted that the clause would not | tenant who made nothing out of it, or 
meet with opposition, as all previous) who made less than the rent, would not 








enactments had been in the same form | 
as that now presented to the Committee. | 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY had al- 
ways understood that the Schedule re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) was agreed | 
to as a compromise in view of the ex- | 
ceeding difficulty of ascertaining the | 
profits of a farmer in the same way as | 
those of a mechanic. But the Attorney | 
General had put the Committee into con- | 
fusion, by saying that he did not under- | 
stand the meaning of the clause ; surely, | 
therefore, it would be better to report | 
Progress, in order to give the Govern- 
ment and the Attorney General time to 
consider what it really meant. He had 
no objection to-the clause as previously 
understood ; but if a new interpretation 
was to be put upon it, it should be made 
perfectly clear. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Ho.iker) thought that as the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
had only called attention to the question 
as he was on the point of leaving the 
House, he might have been excused 
from expressing an opinion without some 
further consideration. But he begged 
to protest against the statement of the 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Thomson Hankey), that he had put the 
Committee in any difficulty with regard 
to this question; for if there existed 
any doubt as to the proper construction 
of the clause, it certainly was not he who 
had caused it. The question of the lia- 
bility of farmers, under the circum- 
stances indicated, would have to be con- | 
sidered by the Courts of Law; and all | 
that was required of him, and all that | 





be liable to pay the tax. That view 
might not be a correct one, and the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
might be able to satisfy him that it was 
not. What he had stated, in answer to 
the Question put, not the other day but 
some time ago, was that—‘‘ If a tenant 
did not make any profit out of his farm 
he could escape payment of the Income 
Tax,” and to that opinion he still 
adhered. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought, whatever 
might be the result of the discussion, 
that the question involved, and the 
opinion given by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, were of very great 
importance. Whatever might have been 
the law, the practice had always been to 
charge farmers in respect of the rent 
paid for the occupation of the land, and 
from that practice he had never known 
of any case of appeal. Now, if it were 
the intention of the Government, as he 
understood from the observations of the 
Attorney General, that farmers should, 
in future, have the right of appeal in 
cases where it was found that no profit 
had accrued from the land in their 
occupation, that right ought to be 
made so clear as not to admit of doubt. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, and 
for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to make such change in the terms 
of the clause as would provide that 
farmers either should or should not have 
the right of appeal against an assess- 
ment in respect of the rent which they 
paid, he thought that the Government 
should agree to report Progress. No 
doubt, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General-was quite correct in his view of 


could be expected of him, was to express | the law ; but it was of great consequence 


an opinion as to what construction would | that the question should be definitely 
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settled. He thought that those ac- 
quainted with the operation of the law 
in this country must be aware whether 
or not there had been any cases of ap- 
peal with regard to assessment on rental. 
As the case now stood, farmers had 
never within his knowledge been re- 
cognized by assessors of Income Tax as 
having any such right, and for that rea- 
son the law ought to be placed beyond 
all doubt. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the Go- 
vernment, and not the Attorney General, 
were held responsible in this matter. So 
far from being liable to blame, the 
Attorney General was entitled to the 
thanks of the Committee for pointing 
out the obscurity which existed in the 
wording of the clause, which certainly 
could not be interpreted by the Commit- 
teo if it could not be interpreted by 
either the Government or the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Without, on that 
occasion, attempting to express any opi- 
nion as to what ought to be the mode of 
assessing farmers for Income Tax—whe- 
ther they should be treated in the same 
manner as ordinary traders, or be charged 
on half the rental of their land—the con- 
tention raised was simply that the law 
should be made clear, definite, and precise, 
so that it might not only be interpreted 
by the Attorney General or by the farmer 
in a certain way, but be understood by 
any ordinary man of business. When, 
therefore, the Attorney General rose in 
his place to say that he could not inter- 
pret this clause, and expressed the opi- 
nion that it would lead to litigation, he 
supplied an argument absolutely without 
answer in favour of reporting Progress, 
so as to give Her Majesty’s Government 
the opportunity of bringing up a clause 
clear and intelligible, and which would 
embody their views upon the subject. 
The Committee ought to know—and the 
great agricultural interest ought to know 
—whether it was, or was not, the inten- 
tion of the Government that the old rule 
should be rigidly kept—that farmers 
should be treated exceptionally, and 
that, unlike other traders, they should 
not pay Income Tax on their profits, but 
pay on afixed proportion of theirrents. If 
that was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, let it be so stated; and if, 
on the other hand, the Government in- 
tended to change the system which had 
been in operation ever since the Income 
Tax had been imposed, and to treat 


Mr. Ramsay 
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farmers in future in the same way as 
other traders were treated; if, when a 
farmer should go to the Commissioners 
and say—‘‘I have made no profit; you 
must not charge me with any Income 
Tax,’ the Commissioners were to have 
power to say—‘‘ You have made profits, 
and we shall charge you upon an amount 
equal to the rent, or more than the 
rent,” the Government should state that 
also clearly and explicitly, and embody 
the principle in the Billin such a manner 
as would render misunderstanding im- 
possible. The Attorney General, he 
trusted, would not suppose that the 
smallest blame was intended to be cast 
upon him; on the contrary, thanks were 
due for the manner in which he had 
come forward and frankly stated that he 
could not interpret the clause in the Bill 
introduced by the Government of which 
he was a Member. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he (Mr. Fawcett) thought 
that no other course was open to the 
Committee but to further consider the 
matter; and, with that object in view, 
he begged to move that Progress be re- 
ported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’—(J/r. 
Faweett.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Income Tax was assessed by the Legis- 
lature on land in occupation iu respect 
of the rent at the rate of half the rent, 
for the reason that land was an instru- 
ment, and it was thought unfair to tax an 
instrumeut of trade twice over—that was 
to say, first in respect of its possession, 
and again in respect of its occupation. 
It was admitted that the tenant farmer 
derived additional profit from the em- 
ployment of capital, and it was thought 
that the capital ought to be assessed ; 
but, inasmuch as the land already paid 
under Schedule A, and the capital be- 
longed partly to the landlord and partly 
to the tenant, a compromise was effected, 
and the tenant was assessed at half the 
amount of the rent. Assuming that the 
Government intended to abide by the 
principle of assessment, which he had 
endeavoured to describe—and he should 
be surprised to learn that they proposed 
to place any additional burden upon 
landed property and the agricultural 
interest—he wished to ask, whether it 
was their intention to give the tenant 
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farmer the right of appeal against his 
assessment, and the right to prove, if 
he could, that he had made no profit ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I cannot help thinking 
there is some confusion in the minds of 
the Committee with regard to this clause. 
It is said that its meaning is not under- 
stood by the Government; but I do not 
think that is a fair description of the 
clause as it stands in the Bill. The 
clause is one for fixing for the current 
year the rate of the Income Tax which 
it is proposed to continue, and that rate 
is fixed in the terms which have been 
employed for a great number of years, 
very nearly in the same words as those 
used in 1842, when the tax was origin- 
nally imposed. All that it does is to 
provide— 

“That there shall be charged, collected, and 
paid for the year commencing on the Sixth day 
of April One thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine, in respect of all property, profits, and 
gains mentioned or described as chargeable in 
the Act of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth years 
of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, the 
following duties of income tax; (that is to say,) 

“For every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount of property, profits, and 
gains chargeable under Schedules (A.), (C.), 
(D.), or (E.) of the said Act, the duty of 
Jivepence : 

“ And for every twenty shillings of the an- 
nual value of the occupation of lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, and heritages charge- 
able under Schedule (B.) of the said Act,— 

“In England, the duty of twopence 
halfpenny.” 


These words are intended to have, and, 
no doubt, they must have, the effect of 
continuing for the year the charge at 
these rates upon the descriptions of pro- 
perty named. Clause 16 provides that 
all provisions which were in force on the 
5th of April last shall have full force 
and effect for another year from that 
time. There is no intention whatever 
by this Bill to make any change in 
the manner of raising the Income 
Tax upon Schedule B, or upon any 
other Schedule; and I cannot, there- 
fore, understand why this Bill should be 
charged with anything like obscurity. 
Again, the question is raised as to what 
might be the effect of an appeal which 
might be made by an occupier of land, 
under Schedule B, against the assess- 
ment upon the principle on which he 
has always been assessed? But that is 
a question of a rather speculative cha- 
racter ; and I am not aware that any such 
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case has arisen, or that any such appeal 
has been made; but if such acase should 
arise, no doubt, the appeal would be 
properly heard and determined accord- 
ing to the law which has existed since 
the year 1842. The Government have 
no intention whatever to put any con- 
struction upon the law other than that 
which has been placed upon it since the 
time when the tax was originally en- 
forced ; and, therefore, no charge of any 
kind will be placed upon the tenant 
farmer, under Schedule B, beyond such 
as has been enforced already. But the 
question may be raised upon the point 
now suggested, which, perhaps, never 
occurred before — that is to say, whe- 
ther it might not be open to a tenant 
farmer, who was charged according to 
the practice hitherto prevailing, to raise 
the question whether he was rightly 
charged, and, perhaps, appeal, and say 
that he ought to be charged less be- 
cause he had made no profit. But, in 
that case, either he would be able to sup- 
port his appeal or he would not; if he 
could not, nothing need be said ; but ifhe 
could, he would get the advantage of his 
appeal, and, of course, the Exchequer 
would be losers in that proportion. If 
we thought there was any probability of 
appeals being made which would entail 
loss upon the Exchequer, and if we 
thought that it was not the wish of 
Parliament that such loss should be en- 
tailed, it would, of course, be open to 
us to propose a clause to meet the 
imaginary case which I say has not 
arisen. We are quite prepared to allow 
the law, as far as the collection of taxes 
is concerned, to stand upon its present 
footing ; nobody is damnified, and no 
occupier of land is in any way injured 
thereby, because the law will continue 
to be the same as it has always been, 
and the Government do not apprehend 
that they will suffer any loss. For these 
reasons, I think there is no case what- 
ever, either for our adjourning or, for 
putting off the progress of the Bill. All 
we are asking the Committee to do now 
is that which has been done for 37 years 
—namely, to continue the Income Tax 
from year to year upon its original foot- 
ing. 

ite, COURTNEY observed, that the 
Attorney General gave an answer to the 
Question put to him on the former occa- 
sion without the least hesitation ordoubt. 
He said, most certainly, that if a farmer, 
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like any other trader or professional 
‘man, did not, in the exercise of his oc- 
cupation, realize a*certain amount, de- 
scribed as the hypothetical profit which 
he had made, he could obtain a reduc- 
tion of his assessment. He listened to 
that statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman with perfect astonishment. 
Looking now to the clause, he believed 
that answer to be an entirely erroneous 
interpretation of it. But the statement 
having been made by him in that House, 
it would be repeated in all parts of the 
Kingdom; and could they believe that 
some farmers in the country would not 
raise the.question, and have the Attorney 
General for their authority? Could it 
be doubted that farmers would claim to 
be assessed in the way in which the 
Attorney General said they could be? 
He thought that this matter ought to be 
decided before they proceeded further ; 
for until that year there had never been 
any doubt raised upon the subject, al- 
though farmers had realized handsome 
profits, and sometimes made no profits at 
all. Thestatement of thehon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, he thought, was ac- 
curate, that the assessment of the farmers 
in England on half theirrent, andinScot- 
land on one-third, was taken as a com- 
promise on the matter, and was intended 
to be paid in good and bad years alike. 
The Attorney General had now informed 
them that a farmer could take that 
assessment if he made profit, but could 
reject it if it were to his disadvantage. 
The question was, was it right that they 
should only have Income Tax from 
farmers upon the assessment of half their 
rental in good years, and allow them to 
makeaclaim forno assessment at all when 
they had realized no profits? If that 
were the case, before they went further 
the matter ought to be made perfectly 
clear. If the Attorney General thought 
fit to re-consider his statement, let him 
do so. The Attorney General was a 
Member of the Government, and repre- 
sented the Government; and if he told 
the House that a farmer could claim to 
be assessed at a lower rate, his state- 
ment would operate considerably in re- 
ducing the amount of Income Tax paid 
into the Treasury. It seemed to him 
either that the statement of the Attorney 
General should be retracted, or this 
clause should be made clearer. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD did not wish 


to trouble the Committee again; but he 
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must express his opinion that the Com- 
mittee was proceeding in a wrong direc- 
tion. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) asked the Committee to 
determine a question which might arise 
out of the Bill, but which its language 
could not determine. The compromise 
which the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had al- 
luded to was made for the purpose of 
allowing a man to be assessed, in the 
first instance, at half his rent, whether 
he had made any profits or not. But the 
question as to whether he should obtain 
a reduction of that, if he did not make 
profits, belonged entirely to another 
branch of the law. The objection raised 
was entirely foreign to this Bill, which 
did not deal at all with the question of 
profit, but only provided that a farmer 
should be assessed, in the first instance, 
upon half his rent. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
after the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he, for one, was quite satisfied to abide 
hy his opinion. as to the clause, which 
for 36 years had been in operation in 
every Bill which had been passed. A 
view had been expressed by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General that he did not 
think the Committee had anything to do 
with it. They might pass this clause, 
and yet agree with the Attorney ‘teneral. 
It was clearly the intention of the Act 
that a farmer should pay upon his assess- 
ment of half his rent. That was a com- 
promise which had been well understood, 
and had lasted from 30 to 35 years, and 
he did not think there was any chance of 
an appeal arising on it. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE, having 
been one of the Commissioners for In- 
come Tax for many years, could state 
that it had sometimes happened that oc- 
cupiers of land had appealed, upon the 
ground that they had not made any pro- 
fits. In some cases they had admitted 
their objection, and in others not. They 
had had three or four applications from 
tenant farmers, showing clearly that they 
had not made any profits on the land, 
and that they had not even made their 
rental. In those cases relief had been 
given. He might say that this had 
happened not only recently, but seven 
years ago. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought that a very 
important question arose from the fact 
that the hon. and karned Gentleman 
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the Attorney General had stated his 
opinion that the farmers had a right to 
appeal; he did not only give it as his 
own opinion, but stated that he had con- 
sulted with the heads of the Revenue 
Department who had charge of the ad- 
ministration of the Income Tax in the 
country. The hon. Member who had 
last addressed the Committee had told 
them that the Income Tax Commissioners, 
of whom he was one, had remitted Income 
Tax upon farmers in some cases. There 
might be cases of that sort in England ; 
but he thought it had been so generally 
understood in Scotland that there was 
no right of appeal by tenant farmers 
that none had ever attempted to do so. 
He considered it of great importance 
that it should go forth that tenant 
farmers had a right to appeal, for there 
would be numerous instances forthcom- 
ing, which would show that they had 
not made the profits to justify the im- 
position of the assessment. It did appear 
to him that it was most desirable that 
it should be known that if the tenant 
farmers did not make profits they would 
be relieved from the payment of Income 
Tax. He had known himself instances 
of tenant farmers who had lost in one 
year more than their rent. Yet, such 
was the opinion in the district, that they 
were charged the Income Tax assessment 
irrespective of their loss, and no such 
right of appeal was given them ; indeed, 
they had never tried to raise the question. 
He therefore thought that this question 
was ofgreatimportancetotheagricultural 
interests; and he hoped -the right hon. 
Gentleman would take the matter into 
his consideration, and make the law 
such that there could be no doubt upon 
the subject. If a right of appeal were 
inherent in the farmers, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, yet he must 
say that the farmers throughout thecoun- 
try generally had no idea that that was 
the case. The examples that had been 
given to the contrary seemed to him only 
to prove the rule ; for all acquainted with 
the operation of the law must be aware 
of the fact that farmers generally had 
regarded themselves, and the public and 
the Commissioners regarded them, as 
subject to the assessment payable in re- 
spect of the annual value of their farms, 
without regard to any profit or loss they 
might make. He thought that this 
matter should be set clear, that no doubt 
might remain in the law. The language 
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of this section was the same as before ; 
yet, after the statement of the Attorney 
General, that farmers had a right of ap- 
peal if they chose to exercise it, there 
was sufficient reason to change the prac- 
a as it was, in effect, changing the 
aw. 

Mr. CLARE READ was able to cor- 
roborate the hon. and gallant Member 
for East Essex (Colonel Ruggles-Brise) 
in the fact that farmers had successfully 
appealed against their assessments. 
Twenty-five years ago a friend of, his, © 
who kept a remarkably accurate farm 
account, succeeded in establishing his 
case before the Commissioners, and the 
whole of the tax was remitted. The 
right of appeal was seldom exercised, as 
the majority of farmers considered that 
the compromise entered into was right 
and just, and if they suffered a loss in 
one year they did not, as a matter of 
course, appeal; but he should say that 
if the present condition of things con- 
tinued they would come to the conclusion 
that the balance was so entirely against 
them that they ought to exercise the 
right, which he believed they possessed, 
to appeal. 

Mr. WHITWELL, after the observa- 
tions which had been made, thought it 
absolutely necessary that this matter 
should be settled. Hitherto it had been 
considered that this matter was settled ; 
but after what had taken place, it was 
impossible to revert to the former condi- 
tion of things. They had, at present, 
a great many laws regulating these 
matters. The Income Tax Commis- 
sioners required everyone to make a 
return, although Schedule B provided 
that certain classes of persons were to be 
charged, and not assessed, for payment 
of duty. But now the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General said 
that there was some doubt about what 
had been the universal practice ; and it 
had also been stated that the right had 
been put in force. He thought the ne- 
cessity was clear for the interference on 
the part of the Government to protect 
the public Revenue in this matter. 
Before they moved in the matter with 
their eyes open, he did think that they 
should have this matter thoroughly 
settled. 

Mr. W. HOLMS observed, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that there was no difficulty in construing 
this clause; but the Attorney General 
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had thrown great doubt and difficulty 
into the matter, and there was the 
greatest danger that farmers would try 
to be quit of Income Tax by appealing. 
If it were desired by the agricultural 
interests that there should be an altera- 
tion, and that in future farmers should 
be treated as tradesmen, by all means 
let it be so. If they made no profits, 
let them not pay for any; but, on the 
other hand, if in one year they made a 
profit two or three years greater than 

. their rental, let them pay upon it. It 
was unreasonable to say that they should 
pay Income Tax on half their rental in 
good years, but in bad years they would 
pay none at all. He ventured to say 
that, upon the whole, the present system 
was a good one; and up to the present 
time few or no complaints had been 
made against it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE had been 
surprised to hear from the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), and 
the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Essex (Colonel Ruggles-Brise), that far- 
mers had been in the habit of appealing ; 
in his opinion, that had not been the 
universal practice of the country. He 
had listened to the explanation of the 
Attorney General, and it seemed to him 
that he had given two explanations. He 
said that if a farmer proved he had 
made a less profit than his rent for 
a considerable number of years, his 
rent was not to be taken at the an- 
nual measure of value; but he also said 
that if, in any particular year, a far- 
mer could show not to have made any 
profit, then his Income Tax was to be 
remitted. If the second interpretation 
of the Attorney General was to hold good, 
in the long run it would turn out a very 
good thing for the farmers. The one 
generally acted upon was, he believed, 
the right interpretation of the clause as 
it stood. Before altering the clause, he 
thought it would be desirable to hear 
something more definite about the 
matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxker) denied having used such 
expressions as were attributed to him. 
What he stated was, that the question 
turned upon the meaning of the term 
‘‘annual value.” Upon that he ven- 
tured to express the opinion that the 
annual value did not necessarily mean 
rent. He held that if a landlord chose 
to let a man a piece of land worth £2 
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an acre for 5s. an acre, then the rent 
would not necessarily represent the an- 
nual value of that land. The whole 
question was, what was the annual value 
of the land? If a tenant for a number 
of years, or for one year, did not make 
anything out of the land, then that was 
a piece of evidence which went to show 
that the land was worth less than the 
rent he paid for it. In some cases land 
was let for more than it was worth; but 
in many cases the rent was good evidence 
of the value of the land. In ordinary 
cases it might be taken as conclusive 
that the value of the land was what the 
tenant chose to pay forit. Nevertheless, 
as a matter of law, it was not conclusive 
that the rent was the annual value of the 
land. That was all the opinion he ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE ventured to 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General upon this 
particular point, so far as he had just 
stated his opinion; but he would point 
out that what he now said differed from 
his statement the other night, and also 
differed from what he had said later in 
his remarks that evening. If a man paid 
rent beyond the annual value of thie 
land, then he ought to be assessed at 
the annual value of the land. 

Mr. RYLANDS observed, that at the 
time the Income Tax Commissioners 
granted relief in the cases mentioned the 
Surveyor of Taxes must have been pre- 
sent, and if any question had, in his opi- 
nion, arisen, he would have required a 
case to be stated to be carried to a higher 
Court. The cases to which allusion had 
been made proved that the officials for 
the collection of the Income Tax put such 
an interpretation upon the clause as 
corresponded with the opinion of the 
Attorney General. From what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, he 
gathered that he not only stated his own 
opinion as to the meaning of the words, 
but that, after consultation with the 
heads of the Department, he had given 
their opinion also. He wished to point 
out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the interpretation which he had 
given to these words in the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill differed from the 
custom which prevailed in most parts of 
the Kingdom, and which was almost, if 
not generally, universal throughout the 
country. In consequence of this dis- 
cussion the point would, no doubt, be 
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hereafter raised ; and there would be 
appeals in many districts where they 
had not hitherto taken place. If the 
Department was of opinion that the 
effect of the clause was not what it was 
understood to be, then relief would be 
granted in a much larger number of 
cases. There might be a farmer, paying 
a rental of £1,000 a-year, who had been 
assessed at £500; he might claim relief 
because he had not made £500, but only 
£400 a-year; and, having kept accurate 
. accounts, he would get assessment re- 
duced to £400 a-year. But, upon that 
£400 a-year, he would have to pay 24d. 
in the pound; whereas a tradesman, 
making £500 a-year, would have to pay 
5d. in the pound. It was clear that if 
there was any meaning in this, it meant 
that under Schedule B a tenant farmer 
would be charged upon half his rental, 
and was to pay 24d. in the pound. There 
could also be no doubt that a tradesman, 
making £400 a-year profit, would be 
charged 5d. in the pound. In his opi- 
nion, there ought to be a distinct under- 
standing with the Government that this 
new interpretation of the Act should be 
made perfectly clear. 
TaeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the speech of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
showed clearly how the Committee had 
allowed itself to fall into a misconception 
in its idea of the law. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of farmers being 
charged upon half their rents, and had 
then gone on to say that they would pay 
24d. in the pound upon half their rent. 
The fact was that this was a charge made 
upon the annual value of the land; and 
that the occupier of that land paid 244d. 
in the pound upon that value, which was 
equivalent to 5d. in the pound upon half 
of it. Inthat way, it would be seen that 
the difficulty suggested by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was gotrid of. He would call the 
attention of the Committee to the real 
question under discussion. What this 
section of the Bill did was to affirm that 
there should be payable for every 20s. 
of annual value 5d. in the pound by the 
owner, and that the occupier of the land 
should pay 24d. But 5d. in the pound 
was charged upon the annual value of the 
land. The annual value of lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments charged in 
Schedule A was to be deemed to be the 
rent paid for them within a period of 
seven years preceding the assessment. 
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But if the sum were not a rack rent, 
then they were to charge at such rack 
rent as the same would be worth if let 
from year to year. The provisions which 
were laid down in the Act he appre- 
hended to be such as had been found to 
work satisfactorily and clearly. They 
had been asked to make some change in 
the law with regard to the power of 
appeal which, undoubtedly, existed, be- 
cause it might be put in force, and ap- 
peals in certain cases would have to be 
allowed. But, supposing they did make 
a change, what was the nature of the 
change which hon. Gentlemen wished ? 
Did they wish the Government to take 
away the power of appeal? On the part 
of the Government, he might say that 
they did not wish to take it away, but 
to leave the matter as it stood. He 
thought they would be wasting the time 
of the Committee by reporting Progress 
at that hour. The Government was 
satisfied to leave the matter where it 
stood, and there could be no reason for 
postponing the discussion. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN supposed that.farmers 
were treated like other traders, so that 
if they made no profits for successive 
years they could obtain a reduction in 
their assessment. The reason for appeals 
not having been frequent arose, no 
doubt, from the fact that farmers were 
not good book-keepers; but after the 
bad years they had experienced, no 
doubt, farmers would find it to their in- 
terest to keep their books accurately, in 
order to get their appeals allowed. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, that after 
the explanation given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it would be seen that 
this discussion was of no small import- 
ance; for, if his view were correct, it 
was obvious that certain Commissioners 
of Income Tax had been illegally re- 
ducing the Income Tax. If such mis- 
apprehension prevailed, it was desirable 
to investigate the matter, and to set it 
at rest. He understood the view of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be that 
farmers were assessed upon the annual 
value of their land. The annual value 
appeared to him to be something totally 
distinct from the profits made by farm- 
ing. When the intention was to take 
the profits eo nomine, there was no doubt 
or question about the matter. But the 
taxation was not upon the profits of the 
farmer, it was a tax upon the occupation 
of his land, for whatever purpose and in 
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whatever way it was occupied. A: sort 
of compromise was come to by which 
occupiers of land were taxed in a certain 
way; they were taxed upon the annual 
value, and not upon the profits made for 
any particular period. Because a man 
did not make any profit at all in one 
year, that was no element in considering 
the annual value of the land he occu- 
pied. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had pointed out that there was an Inter- 
pretation Clause in the Act which showed 
the meaning of the term annual rent. 
The test was, if the land had been let 
for several years at a rack rent, that was 
the test of the annual value; and if the 
land had not been let at a rack rent, 
then whatit would have let for at the 
rack rent. Whether a man made much, 
or little, or no profit, was nothing to do 
with what the land was let for, or what 
it could have let for; and it was upon 
that annual value so ascertained that 
tenant farmers were to pay Income Tax. 
If that principle were thorougly under- 
stood, there could be no difficulty in the 
the matter; if this rule were borne in 
mind, he did not see that there would be 
any difficulty or danger in leaving the 
matter as it was. The difficulty had 
really arisen from the expressions of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, which had led to an idea that 
the profits in any particular year were a 
test of what the farmer had to pay; 
but he thought that the real test was 
what the particular land he occupied let 
for at a rack rent, or would have let for 
at a rack rent. 

Mr. FAWCETT remarked, that as he 
had moved to report Progress he wished 
to say one or two words in reply to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
would be one of the last to waste the 
time of the Committee, or to oppose 
obstructively in any way. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed at a loss 
to know what they were contending for; 
and for that reason he wished to be 
allowed to explain the principle for 
which they were contending. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that it was the intention of Parliament 
that farmers should be assessed in a 
particular way ; and he had further said 
that that had been the intention ever 
since the Income Tax had been first 
imposed. Noone doubted but that it 
had always been the intention of Par- 
liament to assess farmers upon half the 
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annual value or rent of their land, and 
not upon their profits. The question ° 
they had to consider was, whether the 
Bill which they were now asked to pass 
would give effect to what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said was the inten- 
tion of Parliament? They had had a 
most unanswerable argument in support 
of the opinion that the Bill would not 
give effect to the intentions attributed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Parliament. The hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), and 
the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Essex (Colonel Ruggles-Brise), spoke 
from their practical experience, and 
showed that appeals from farmers had 
been allowed, and that farmers were 
allowed to be assessed upon their profits. 
They could not go further than the 
Income Tax Commissioners; but since 
the sense and authority of the Attorney 
General had been given to this inter- 
pretation of the law, the appeals which 
had taken place as yet in only a few in- 
stances in the past would, considering 
the present state of agriculture, be very 
numerous in the future. He believed 
that tens of thousands of farmers in the 
country could prove that they had made 
no profits during the past year; and they 
would have the authority of the Attor- 
ney General in claiming to have their 
Income Tax assessments made, not upon 
half the annual value of their land, but 
uponthe profits they might make. Wasit 
to be supposed that the farmers would be 
so wanting in common sense as to hesi- 
tate to avail themselves of any doubt in’ 
the law and to appeal to the Income Tax 
Commissioners, when there was a great 
probability of success? What they 
were contending for was simply this— 
They did not wish to dispute the accu- 
racy of the interpretation placed upon 
the intentions of Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but all 
they contended for was that the Bill did 
not accurately represent those inten- 
tions. Supposing some months hence an 
appeal were made tothe Income Tax Com- 
missioners, they would have to interpret 
this Act—they would have to administer 
the law; and though the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated his opinion of 
what the intentions of Parliament were, 
yet the Commissioners would have 
quoted to them the opinion of the 
Attorney General, to the effect that the 
Bill did not accurately represent the in- 
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tentions of Parliament. They simply 
asked that this Bill should be put be- 
yond the possibility of dispute, and that 
the intentions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Government in that 
House should be given effect to. It 
seemed to him to be absolutely impos- 
sible for anyone who had listened to the 
discussion to say that the Bill accu- 
rately represented the intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of 
Parliament with regard to the mode of 
assessing the Income Tax upon farmers. 
Under these circumstances, they desired, 
not in the slightest degree for the sake 
of obstruction of Public Business, but 
with a view to facilitate it, to be allowed 
to report Progress. On another occa- 
sion, perhaps, the Attorney General 
would be able to inform them that what 
they knew to be the intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of 
Parliament were carried into effect be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 29; 
Noes 57: Majority 28.— (Div. List, 
No. 114.) 


Mr. W. HOLMS moved that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. William Holms.) 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horker) wished to say a few words 
with regard to this question, which he 
admitted to be one of considerable im- 
portance. The opinion he expressed a 
few moments ago he still desired to ad- 
here to—namely, that the rent paid did 
not absolutely represent the annua! 
value. No doubt, the Interpretation 
Clause in the former Act, to which at- 
tention had been drawn by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, must be con- 
sidered; but there might be cases in 
which that did not entirely set the mat- 
ter at rest. In some instances, rent did 
not represent the annual value; and it 
would be impossible to alter the Bill to 
make it assume another and a dif- 
ferent form from what it now did, in 
order to make that intelligible. It would 
not be accurate to use the expression 
rent instead of annual value; because if 
they used the expression rent instead of 
annual value, they would use a mislead- 
ing term for rent, and would not indi- 
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cate under what circumstances the rent 
was to be taken as a criterion. More- 
over, if the expression rent was substi- 
tuted for annual value, they would not 
subject the tenant farmer to the amount 
of Income Tax that they desired to sub- 
ject him to. Exception had been taken 
to an answer of his given to a Question 
put some time ago. He had been taken 
severely to task for that answer, which 
had been stigmatized as entirely erro- 
neous. At the time he made that an- 
swer, he looked into the question as 
carefully as he could, and he consulted 
others more competent than himself in 
the matter. If hon. Gentlemen would 
refer to the matter, they would find that 
the answer which he gave was perfectly 
accurate. Ie was desirous of satisfying 
hon. Members fully upon the subject. 
But it was said that the answer which 
he gave upon a question of law was 
entirely erroneous. The question was 
whether, if a tenant farmer could estab- 
lish that he had made less profits than 
the amount upon which he was taxed, 
had he any remedy? He answered, in 
reference to the provisions of the Statute 
14 & 15 Viet. c. 12—an Act passed sub- 
sequent to the similar Statute in 1851— 
what he thought would take place. He 
would draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the provisions of section 3 of 
that Act, which seemed to him to be 
perfectly plain and distinct. The section 
of the Act ran thus— 


“‘ That if at the end of the year of assessment 
of the said duties under this Act, any person 
occupying lands for the purposes of husbandry 
only, and obtaining his livelihood principally 
from husbandry, who shall have been assessed 
in the said year to the duties chargeable under 
Schedule B of the said first recited Act in 
respect of such lands shall find and shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners by 
whom the assessment was made, that his profits 
and gains arising from the occupation of such 
lands during the said year fall short of the sum 
on which the assessment was made, it shall be 
lawful for the said Commissioners, upon appeal 
made to them in that behalf within three calen- 
dar months after the expiration of the said year 
and of which notice in writing shall be given 
to the Surveyor of Taxes for the district, to 
cause an abatement to be made from the amount 
of tha said duties charged on such appellant 
proportionate to the deficiency of his said profits 
and gains; and in case the whole sum assessed 
shall have been paid, the amount of the sum 
overpaid shall be certified and repaid in like 
manner as is provided by Section 133 of the 
said first recited Act in the case of any over- 
payment of the duties assessed under Schedule 
D of the same Act.” 
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It seemed to him, at the time when he 
investigated the matter, that this sec- 
tion was exactly applicable to it; and 
that, under these circumstances, an ap- 
peal might be made. He did not at the 
moment remember the Act upon which 
he passed his opinion. He would again 
repeat that, in his view, under all the 
circumstances, annual value was not an 
expression of the word ‘‘rent;’’ and that, 
instead of amending this Bill, they would 
make it a great deal worse, if they in- 
serted the word ‘‘rent”’ instead of the 
expression ‘‘annual value.”’ Of course, 
the annual value must be read by the 
light of the Interpretation Clause of the 
Act. Upon the answer he had given, to 
which so much exception had been 
taken, he claimed the good judgment of 
the Committee as to its accuracy. 

Mr. W. HOLMS observed, that the 
discussion on that clause formed the 
best reason why the debate should be 
adjourned. They were now told that 
there was a provision which was entirely 
at variance with the first Act, and that 
the general idea of people as to the 
meaning in the clause as it stood was 
contrary to what had been done in con- 
nection with it. He thought it was very 
desirable that the Government should 
consider this question, whether or not 
farmers were to be assessed, as hitherto, 
by paying upon half their rentals, or 
whether the question of profits was to 
have any influence in the matter. For 
that reason, he had moved that the 
Chairman should leave the Chair. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : —Ayes 26; 
Noes 62: Majority 36.— (Div. List, 
No. 1135.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was clear 
that the Attorney General had been 
right in his construction of this clause, 
and that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been wrong in his interpreta- 
tion of it. He would point out that they 
were at a period when a matter like this 
would really affect the Revenue. The 
} ractice had been that the net annual 
value of land should be taken as the 
basis for payment of Income Tax. It 
had been thought by some that it was a 
compromise, and was a fixed absolute 
arrangement, and it had been accepted 
as such by the agricultural interests 
generally. But, within the last few 
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weeks, it had been stated by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that instances had come 
under their notice in which not the 
annual value, but the net profits, had 
been taken as the basis for an assess- 
ment. In the absence of profits no In- 
come Tax was paid. The tax ought to 
be paid by someone, and the question 
was, who was to payit? They had good 
reasons in which farmers made a good 
deal more than the amount upon which 
they were assessed, and, of course, they 
had bad ones also. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must see what would be 
the result upon the reading of such a 
statement as that made by the Attorney 
General. They ought to come to some 
understanding as to what was to be the 
principle upon which Income Tax was to 
be levied upon the agricultural com- 
munity. The Committee ought to have 
some time given it to consider the matter. 
For these reasons, he moved—without 
any desire to impede the Business of the 
House, but in order that the matter 
should be settled in a manner satisfac- 
tory to all, and in the interests of the 
agricultural community—that Progress 
should then be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Mundelia.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER remarked that, after two Divi- 
sions, at that hour of the morning the 
Government would not oppose the Mo- 
tion. He wished to put this matter upon 
a definite footing. They had been 
challenged as to the meaning of the Act, 
and it had been thoroughly explained, 
so that there could be no doubt what- 
ever upon the subject. So far as the 
Government was concerned, it was en- 
tirely satisfied to leave the matter alone 
as it now stood, and to take the rent as 
evidence of the annual value, with a pro- 
vision, inserted nine years after the first 
Act was passed, giving the occupier an 
appeal. The only alteration which had 
been suggested, he believed, by some 
hon. Members opposite, was that they 
should repeal that provision of the Act 
of 1851 for the benefit of the occupier 
and tenant. If that were the proposal, 
and hon. Gentlemen wished to do it, 
they should resist it. In any proposals 
that they had made, they intended in 
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no degree whatever to vary the tax as 
it now bore upon the occupying tenants. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 

[BILL 134.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Mr. COURTNEY saw no reason why 
this Bill should be taken before the 
Bankruptcy Bill. If that Bill did not 
advance to a second reading, there was 
no reason for this being taken. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horker) said, that this Bill notonly 
took power to appoint a Judge, but there 
were several Amendments upon theJudi- 
cature Acts which it was absolutely neces- 
saryto make. No doubt, theappointment 
of a new Judge would depend upon the 
passing of the Bankruptcy Bill; but with 
regard to the other provisions of this Bill 
they would be necessary in any case. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 


a9 
SPIRITS. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoiker) moved, 

“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
consolidate the Law relating to the distilling, 


rectifying, or compounding, ‘ “and dealing in or 
retailing spirits.”’ 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON inquired 
the nature of this Bill? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) said, that the Bill did 
not alter the law in the least degree. It 
simply consolidated the Act which re- 
lated to the distillation, rectification, 
compounding, and dealing in spirits. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolution seported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arrornry Genexat and Sir 


Henry Seiwin-Ippetson. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 203.] 
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LINEN AND HEMPEN MANUFACTURES (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to consolidate, amend, and continue the 
Laws relating to Linen, Hempen, and other 
manufactures in Ireland. 

Resolution reported : —- Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Age and Mr. 
AtTorNEY GENERAL for [RELAN 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 202.} 


POOR REMOVAL. 


Select Committee on Poor Removal nominated : 
—Mr. Hippert, Viscount Emtyn, Mr. Hutcui- 
son, Captain Corry, Sir AxTucR MIDDLETON, 
Mr. Hansury, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Forsyrtu, 
Mr. Frencu, Mr. Torr, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Gitts, Mr. Marx Srewant, Mr. SyNan, and 
Mr. Satr. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT (NO. 8) 
BILL. 


Select Committee on the Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment (No. 3) Bill nominated :-—Mr. Wi1- 
LIAM Epwarp Forster, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
DatrympLe, Mr. Errineton, Mr. Goipney, 
Mr. Heycarre, Lord Greorce Hamitton, Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Mr. Lusn, Mr. MirrcHetn 
Henry, Mr. Artuur Mitts, Mr. Lyon Priay- 
rain, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Davip Piun- 
KET, and Mr. Wuere.novuse:—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 10th June, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commitrree—Third Re- 
port—Commons [No. 219]. 
Private Bint (by Order) — Second Reading— 
Felixstowe Railway and Pier. 
Pusuic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Water Expenses) * 
204]. 
Sound lading —Conveyancing and Land Trans- 
fer (Scotland) Act (1874) Amendment * [198]. 
Committee — Army Discipline and Regulation 
[88]—r.P. 
Committee—Report—Local Government (High- 
ways) Provisional Orders (Dorset, &c.)* 
[186]; Local Government (Highways) Pro- 
visional Orders (Gloucester and Hereford) * 
185 
coseiaese as amended — Metropolis (Little 
Coram Street, Bloomsbury, Wells Street, 
Poplar, and Great Peter Street, Westminster,) 
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Improvement Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion * [175]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Aspull, &c.) * [151]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Castleton by Rochdale, &c.) * [160}; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Killarney, &c.)* [178]; Elementary 
Education Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Brighton and Preston, &c.) * [177]; Elemen- 
tary Education Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (London) * [176]; Local Government 
(freland) Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Cashel, &c.) * [141]; Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order Confirmation (Down- 
patrick) * [140]; Metropolis (Whitechapel and 
Limehouse) Improvement Scheme Amend- 
ment * [184]; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Matterdale Common) * [171]; Inclosure Pro. 
visional Order (Redmoor and Golberdon Com- 
mons) * [172]; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(East Stainmore Common) * [174], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


a Oo 


FELIXSTOWE RAILWAY AND PIER 
BILL [Lords] (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

CotoneL JERVIS, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time upon this day three months, 
said, he regetted that it was his duty to 
object to the second reading of the Bill. 
In 1874, a Bill was introduced for the 
construction of a railway from Ipswich 
to the sea coast on the east side. That 
Bill was not approved by Parliament, 
on the ground that it gave no accom- 
modation whatever to the district through 
which it was proposed that the line 
should pass. In 1875, a fresh Bill was 
brought in, with a new plan; and a 
railway was to be made which was to 
give the fullest accommodation to the 
whole of the district. A number of wit- 
nesseswere brought up from the County 
of Suffolk and from the town of Ipswich, 
including mayors and ex-mayors, solici- 
tors, traders, and others, who gave evi- 
dence that the line, as then proposed, 
would give the fullest accommodation to 
the district ; and on the strength of the 
evidence given before the Committee, 
Parliament approved of the Bill. But 


before the line was completed, it was 
disputed by an Inspector sent down 
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that no stations were erected on the line ; 
that the accommodation which was to be 
given to Ipswich was something more 
than a mile off from where it was to 
have been; and that the final station 
was in the middle of an agricultural 
district, a couple of miles out towards 
the sea. A deputation then waited 
upon the Board of Trade. The deputa- 
tion consisted of the Members for the 
Eastern Division of Suffolk, the town of 
Ipswich, the hon. and learned Member 
for the County of Cambridge (Mr. Rod- 
well), who thoroughly knew the locality, 
various mayors and ex-mayors, of Ips- 
wich; and, what was still more striking, it 
was accompanied by the country rectors 
of all the parishes, while noother inhabit- 
ants besides the rectors were asked to 
go with the deputation. The Board of 
Trade stated, in reply to the representa- 
tions made to them, that they extremely 
regretted that they had not the power to 
interfere ; that the Act was passed, and 
that their only power was to see that 
the line was constructed in a manner 
consistent with the safety of the public. 
Beyond that, they had no power what- 
ever. It was also found that the Rail- 
way Commissioners had no power to 
interfere in the case; and, therefore, it 
was deemed advisable to wait until the 
Company came forward for additional 








from the Board of Trade, who found 





powers, or to obtain fresh capital. The 
Company now came to Parliament for 
that purpose, and he must say that 
when a Company had taken such ex- 
treme liberty with the Forms of the 
House as to obtain an Act of Parliament 
under the plea of giving accommoda- 
tion to the public, and then to prevent 
any accommodation being given to the 
district, it became his duty, for that and 
other reasons which it was not necessary 
now to enter into, to ask the House to 
inquire into the matter, and to interfere. 
He had brought the matter under the 
notice of the Board of Trade, and they 
had agreed to undertake, in the event of 
a clause being inserted in the Bill, to 
ascertain what stations were required 
and what accommodation ought to be 
given to the district. If the promoters 
of the Bill were willing to accept such a 
clause, and to allow the matter to be 
settled by the Board of Trade on behalf 
of the public, he would not further op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill ; but 
if they refused to accept such a clause, 
he should certainly divide the House 
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against the second reading of the Bill. 
He had feltit his duty to bring the circum- 
stances of the case under the notice of 
the House. During the 20 years he had 
been a Member of the House he had 
never known a similar case. He had 
appealed to every official of the House, 
and to some of the most learned counsel 
who had been in the babit of practising 
at the Parliamentary Bar upstairs, and 
they all told him they never remembered 
a similar case—where a railway had 
been obtained under the pretence of 
benefiting the public, but where every 
attempt had been made to prevent the 
public from obtaining any accommoda- 
tion whatever. He begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’”? and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.” —( Colonel Jervis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. RODWELL said, he should like, 
as he had been interested in the ques- 
tion before, and as he had attended the 
deputation to which his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Jervis) had alluded to, 
to state that he entirely concurred in 
what his hon. and gallant Friend had 
stated. While he disclaimed any inten- 
tion of throwing an obstacle in the way 
of the passing of the Bill, he thought, 
on public grounds, that this was a legiti- 
mate opportunity for the House of Com- 
mons to interpose, and to ask that the 
accommodation which was promised to 
the public should be given to them. It 
was a well-understood rule that when 
the promoters of a Bill came to Parlia- 
ment for an extension of time, or for 
power to increase their capital, they 
brought the whole of their proceedings 
under the review of some tribunal. The 
only tribunal in this case was the House 
of Commons. The Board of Trade was 
powerless in the matter, and the Rail- 
way Commissioners were equally power- 
less. Up to the present stage, the pro- 
moters of the Bill had defied the public. 
They were now obliged to ask for fresh 
powers, and, without going further into 
details, he thought the House would do 
well to see that the Company now gave 
proper accommodation to the public. 
Nothing could be more reasonable or 
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more fair, and he could not conceive 
upon what ground the promoters of the 
Bill could decline to entertain the pro- 
posal of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
that the Board of Trade should be the 
parties to say what, in the interests of 
the public, was required. He under- 
stood that if the promoters assented 
to this course, his hon. and gallant 
Friend would withdraw the proposition 
he had made for the rejection of the 
Bill. He (Mr. Rodwell) took part in the 
matter simply upon public grounds. He 
was well acquainted with the locality, 
and he knew the line; and he thought 
it was a great scandal that the public 
did not possess the accommodation which 
they so well deserved, which was agreed 
to be given to them, and on the faith of 
which the Bill was originally granted. 
Mr. RAIKES said, the course which 
had been taken by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Harwich (Colonel Jervis) 
might form a sound and useful prece- 
dent, though he hoped that he would not 
persevere with his Motion to throw out 
the Bill. It should be well understood by 
all those who were interested in railway 
management that when a Company came 
to that House for an extension of the 
privileges and powers which Parliament 
had already granted to them, they must 
be prepared to submit their conduct 
generally to the review of Parliament, 
and to challenge any judgment which 
Parliament might think fit to exercise as 
to the way in which they had used their 
powers up to the present time. But he 
confessed that, with regard to this 
particular Bill, he thought the object 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
for Harwich, and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Rodwell), had at heart would be 
best accomplished by allowing the Bill to 
be read a second time, care being taken 
in Committee to consider the objections 
which had been raised. Butnone theless 
was it desirable that, where a Railway 
Company almost avowedly neglected the 
purposes for which it was created, ex- 
ception at the proper time should be 
taken in Parliament against its pro- 
ceedings. With regard to this particular 
railway, he understood thatit went almost 
from nowhere to nowhere; that instead 
of starting from the town of Ipswich, 
which was a large and important town, 
and connecting it with the rising water- 
ing place of Felixstowe, it started from 
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a point somewhere abont two miles from 
Ipswich on the main line; that it was 
there almost entirely unconnected with 
the train service on the main line ; that it 
proceeded then, at its own sweet will, to- 
wards thecommon which had been graphi- 
eally described by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Harwich, passing, at as 
great a distance as it conveniently could, 
the town which it proposed to connect 
with Ipswich—and, in fact, forfeiting 
all title to be considered a convenient or 
useful means of traffic for the locality. 
But more remained behind; forhe under- 
stood that the Company declined to 
make any sufficient use of any inter- 
mediate stations on the line, and, there- 
fore, they excluded the inhabitants of 
the district from the advantage which 
they might derive from the use of inter- 
mediate stations. At the present time, 
therefore, the railway did not answer 
the purposes for which Parliament ori- 
ginally granted its powers; and it ap- 
peared to him a proper course for a 
Committee to consider how far super- 
vision should he exercised by the Board 
of Trade, or by the Railway Commis- 
sioners, or by any other sufficiently 
strong public body, to compel the Com- 
pany to perform a duty which the public 
had certainly a right to expect at their 
hands. He thought that, under the 
circumstances of the case, the best course 
both for the locality and for the general 
public would be that the Bill should be 
read a second time. If the Amendment 
now before the House were withdrawn, 
he would undertake that the points to 
which his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Harwich had called atten- 
tion should be considered by the Commit- 
tee appointed to inquire into the Bill, and 
he had no doubt they would see that 
Ipswich and its neighbourhood was dealt 
with in a manner as satisfactory as that 
tribunal could carry out. Ofcourse, if his 
hon. and gallant Friend was afterwards 
not satisfied with the course taken by 
the Committee, he would still have a 
remedy by opposing the third reading 
of the Bill. In the meanwhile, he hoped 
the course taken would be such as to 
satisfy his hon. and gallant Friend, and 
those whom he represented, that sub- 
stantial justice would be done to the 
locality interested. 

CotoneL JERVIS said, that after 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Committees, he 


Mr. Raikes 
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begged leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Billread a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o. 0. 


RAILWAYS—THE BOARD OF INLAND 
REVENUE—SEASON TICKETS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If inquiry has 
been made of the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, as promised in the letter of 
their Under Secretary, Mr. Adam Young, 
in a letter dated 4th January, quoted 
in ‘The Times” of 9th January 1879, 
in which Mr. Young stated that he was 
desired by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to inform his correspondent— 

“That they did not know what was meant by 
the ‘increased charges’ of that Department, 
which were alleged to have rendered necessary 
the addition of the Government Duty to the 
rates for season tickets, but they thought it due 
to the Company that opportunity should be 
afforded them of explaining the meaning of the 
statement,” and that “inquiry should be made 
accordingly ; ’’ 
and, whether that inquiry has extended 
also to the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company; and, in such 
case, what has been the result ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I find that the Board of 
Inland Revenue did make the inquiry 
referred to from the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company,and that they received an 
explanation in reply, that the phrase 
‘increased charges’ was not intended 
to imply that any addition to the duty 
had been made, but merely that the 
duty demanded of it had increased in 
amount. No inquiry was made from 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company, because it did not 
appear that that Company had alleged 
or implied that any increase of the duty 
had been made. 


ITALY—THE ITALIAN POLICE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether the violence and arbi- 
trary conduct of the Italian police to- 
wards British subjects in Italy has been 
checked or punished by the authorities 
there, since the warning circular issued 
by Lord Derby to intending travellers 
in Italy ; and, if not, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will inform the public 
how the question now stands, by the 
publication of Correspondence on the 
subject between the two Governments, 
and especially by that relating to 
the wrongful imprisonment of William 
Mercer at Castellamare in 1873 ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, since the occur- 
rences happened, which called forth the 
recommendation of Lord Derby that all 
traveliers in Italy should provide them- 
selves with passports, no outrages of a 
serious kind have, to the knowledge of 
the Foreign Office, been committed by 
the Italian police, and no complaints of 
a serious nature have been furnished to 
Her Majesty’s Government. Some minor 
complaints have been received, and the 
Italian Government have, upon repre- 
sentations being made to them, done all 
that could be expected of them in the 
matters in question. As to the Corre- 
spondence regarding Mercer’s case, the 
House is aware that the Correspondence 
extended over a great number of years 
—from 1872 to 1876. I have myself 
answered many Questions on the sub- 
ject, and I do not think that any public 
advantage would arise from the publica- 
tion of that Correspondence. Therefore, 
it is not the intention of the Government 
to lay any Papers before the House 
with regard to Mercer’s case. 


Army Discipline and 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE—SANITARY IM- 
PROVEMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
that Sanitary improvements have not 
been carried out in the Tea and East 
India Department Offices in the Custom 
House; and, if so, whether he has 
ordered, or will order, that these im- 
provements shall be carried out without 
further delay ? 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, with regard to contem- 
plated sanitary improvements in the 
Offices referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man, he found that, after the Treasury 
sanction was given, the Inspector from 


the Board of Works discovered that 
i 
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larger improvements would be necessary 
to effect the object. A Report was 
placed in his hands last night, and he 
should lose no time in bringing the 
matter under the notice of the First 
Commissioner of Works, in order that 
the necessary sanitary improvements, 
which he admitted were necessary, might 
be made for the comfort, and, indeed, 
the health of the clerks. These improve- 
ments would be carried out as soon as 
the plans were decided upon. 


CYPRUS— ADMINISTRATION OF THE 


ISLAND.—QUESTION. 


Str JULIAN GOLDSMID asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
before leaving England, resigned his 
office as Governor and High Commis- 
sioner of Cyprus; and, whether Colonel 
Biddulph has been appointed to succeed 
him ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir; both parts 
of the Question of the hon. Baronet may 
be answered in the affirmative. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Masor O’BEIRNEasked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that it is proposed to 
institute an inquiry by a Royal Com- 
mission or a War Office Committee into 
the whole state of the Army, it is the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with the Army Discipline and Regula- 
tion Bill this Session ? 

CoLtoneL STANLEY: Yes, Sir; it is 
very much the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Army Disci- 
pline and Regulation Bill this Ses- 
sion. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When he 
expects to be able to lay before the 
House the draft of the additions or ad- 
juncts to the Army Discipline and Regu- 
lation Bill by which he proposes in the 
future to regulate Courts of Inquiry and 
to prevent the abuse of their being sub- 
stituted for courts martial, which he 
promised on the lst May last to bring 
forward at an early date? 

CotoyeL STANLEY: Sir, I hope to 
do so next week; my excuse for the 
delay is the pressure of other Business. 
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ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE DEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House of the ob- 
ject and nature of the War Office inquiry 
about to be made with reference to our 
existing military organisation; and, 
whether it is intended that all branches 
of the Service (Regular and Auxiliary) 
are to be represented, or only those of 
the Regular Army, through officers who 
have hitherto failed to carry out in detail 
the objects intended to be accomplished 
under the Depot Centre system? He 
should also like to know whether a Royal 
Commission or a Committee was to be 
appointed ? 

CotoneL STANLEY : Sir, I am afraid 
I should be obliged to go into a great 
deal of detail if [ were to explain the 
whole object and nature of the War 
Office inquiry. Speaking generally, I 
may say that it is to ascertain all the 
points in the short-service and reserve 
system and the localization system re- 
quiring amendment, so as to make those 
systems work properly. With regard 
to the representation of the different 
branches of the Service, the Committee 
will consist wholly of officers serving in 
the Regular Force; but some of those 
officers are intimately acquainted with 
all the requirements of the auxiliary 
branches. I must demur, if I am al- 
lowed to do so, owing to the form of the 
Question, to the last part of it. Icannot 
accept that as a correct statement; but 
I may say that, as far as possible, I am 
endeavouring to obtain a Committee 
which shall be composed of officers 
wholly unconnected with the present 
administration of the Office. There are 
two officers who, owing to their positions, 
will be included in that inquiry who are 
in some degree connected with the Office ; 
otherwise it will be a Committee com- 
posed from the outside. It will be a 
Committee, and not a Royal Commission. 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Sir Davin WEDDERBURN, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said: Sir, it does not lie entirely 
with me as to when the East India Loan 
Bill shall be proceeded with; but I pro- 
pose to arrange the Government Business 
tor Thursday as follows :—We will first 
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take the adjourned debate on going into 
Committee upon the East India Revenue 
Accounts. I do not know the length to 
which the debate will run; but as soon 
as it has concluded, and when you, Sir, 
have left the Chair, the passing of a 
formal Resolution upon the accounts 
would not take any great length of time. 
Of course, it is possible that a discussion 
of some duration may arise, and then it 
may be necessary for my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary to offer some ob- 
servations. Then I would propose to 
put next the second reading of the East 
India Loan Bill (£5,000,000). Upon 
that I see there are two Notices of 
Amendments; and, of course, I cannot 
anticipate what length the discussion 
may run to. Next to that I would put 
the East India Loan (Consolidated Fund) 
Bill. To that there is an Amendment 
raising a difierent question, and we 
must be guided by circumstances and 
the convenience of the House as to how 
far we shall proceed. I should be glad 
to make progress in each Bill. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR. 
QUESTIONS. 

Strr ROBERT PEEL: I wish, Sir, 
with the permission of the House, to 
ask a Question of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment about the state of affairs in 
South Africa. We understood, before 
separating some little time ago, that the 
Government would be in a position to 
make some announcement, after the 
Whitsun Holidays, about the state of 
affairs in Zululand. We expected a 
statement of the information in their 
possession. I should like to ask what 
is the limit of the number of troops to 
be sent out to the Cape? It appears 
that during the last few days reinforce- 
ments to the number of 2,000 troops 
have been sent out to reinforce the Army 
of 26,000 or 27,000 already lining the 
Frontier of Natal, under the command 
of a General who has been superseded 
in the field before the enemy. It would 
be desirable to know what is the limita- 
tion to be put to the reinforcements ; and 
I, therefore, wish to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is intended 
to send out any more troops to that part 
of South Africa ? 

Cotonet STANLEY: Sir, I think it 
would be convenient if the right hon. 
Baronet had given me some Notice of 














his Question. All I can say is this— 
with regard to the information in my 
possession, I have always taken the 
earliest opportunity of making it known 
to the public, who take a deep interest 
in this question, by means of the public 
Press. All the intelligence I possess 
was sent to the papers on Sunday night, 
and appeared in yesterday morning’s 
papers. That is all that has reached 
me. As regards the necessity of sending 
out further troops to reinforce those al- 
ready in South Africa, I am not aware 
that at the present moment there is any 
such necessity; but if further troops are 
required, it would, of course, be the duty 
of a person holding my position to advise 
that they should be sent. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
had any information to give the House 
as to the health of the troops in South 
Africa? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, the last 
accounts I have heard are that the health 
of the troops is improving, and the last 
medical Report—I cannot remember the 
exact date of it—is certainly to that 
effect. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE DEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. GOURLEY said, that in conse- 


quence of the answer which had been 
given to his Question by the Secretary 
of State for War, he wished to call the 
attention of the House to the depot 
centre system, and to point out how he 
thought that the proposed inquiry 
should be conducted by a Royal Com- 
mission and not by a Committee. To 
put himself in Order, he would conclude 
with a Motion. When Lord Cardwell’s 
national system of depot centres was in- 
troduced, it was contemplated that at 
those centres there should be deposited a 
sufficiency of commissariat to meet any 
demand which might be made in an hour 
of emergency. But that object had not 
been carried out. The Militia and 
Volunteers, as well as the Regular 
Forces, still had their own independent 
Staffs. The commissariat was still de- 
posited at Woolwich and other large 
centres, and the various depdt centres 
had no commissariat whatever. The 
result was that the troops which had 
been sent out from this country to South 
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Africa eventually landed there without 
a& proper commissariat; and, so far 
from the great object of Lord Cardwell 
having been carried out, and a suffi- 
ciency of commissariat establishments 
provided at the depdt centres, the Com- 
missariat of the War Department had 
entirely broken down. With regard 
to the Committee which was about to 
be appointed by the Government, he 
believed it would not be satisfactory 
either to Parliament or the country. 
Instead of being composed entirely of 
officers of the Regular Army, the Com- 
mittee ought also to include officers con- 
nected with the Auxiliary Forces, with 
the Marines, and other branches of the 
Service; and he contended that unless 
that were done the Committee would 
entirely fail in its ohject, which was to 
decide upon and carry out a national 
scheme which would be impartial in all 
its details. ‘That end, he held, would 
be much better accomplished by the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, 
which could travel about and collect the 
best evidence it could find throughout 
thecountry; whereas aCommitteesitting 
in London would be bound, to a great 
extent, to procure its evidence from the 
Horse Guards, to whose shortcomings 
and want of system in details we owed 
in a large measure our failure in the 
Transport Department, not alone in the 
Zulu, but also in the recent Afghan 
campaigns. He protested most strongly 
against the proposed constitution of the 
Committee, and maintained, as he had 
already stated, that it should be com- 
posed of officers representing all the 
various branches of the Service, includ- 
ing the Marines. He begged to move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK, in se- 
conding the Motion, said, he believed he 
expressed the opinion of many hon. 
Members of the House, and of many 
persons outside the House, when he said 
that it would be regarded as much more 
satisfactory if the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of Statefor War 
had given a little more detailed informa- 
tion as to the character of the proposed 
Committee, for it was a subject to which 
the public were giving considerable at- 
tention, and many were looking forward 
toit with some degreeof misapprehension. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said there were two distinguished officers 
whom he proposed to nominate on the 
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Committee, and whom he considered to | 
be desirable representatives to be placed | 
upon it. He (Sir Henry Havelock) | 
understood him to refer to those two 
very distinguished officers, Lord Napier | 
of Magdala and Sir Henry Norman, 
who were both officers of very great 
experience; but there were scarcely 
any other two in the whole Army List 
whose acquaintance with the existing 
Army system, as applied at home, 
was more limited than theirs. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he had no desire to reflect upon or 
to depreciate the knowledge and well- 
known—indeed, world-known—merits 
of those two distinguished officers; but 
he was within the mark when he said 
that Lord Napier of Magdala had no 
experience whatsoever of the working 
of the present system, except as re- 
garded the limited number of regiments 
which had served under his command 
at Gibraltar. And in the case of Sir 
Henry Norman, with all his great 
and acknowledged merits, he had abso- 
lutely no acquaintance whatsoever with 
the working of the Army under the ex- 
isting system, or with regard to its or- 
ganization, short service, or recruitment, 
in any portion of their details. It was 
well known that he had been charged 
for many years with the organization of 
the Indian Army, and those two officers 
were prominently in the public mind as 
having been primarily concerned in the 
organization of the Indian Army, which, 
although it had gone, in a manner, 
through a recent war, had not had ap- 
plied to it such a strain or test of its 
efficiency as a war would be to the 
British Army if it were called into the 
field. They laboured under a disad- 
vantage in being connected in the public 
mind as being the authors of the Indian 
Army system, which was now, and must 
for many years to come be, on its trial, 
and had not proved a success. The 
Indian Army, it was well known, was 
not only distinguished for its costliness, 
but for its want of stability and want of 
power to resist the strain of war, to an 
extent that was not known in any other 
Army inthe world. Ifthe right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War had not definitely decided upon 
the names he proposed to place on the 
Committee, hethoughtit was highly desir- 
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able that he should select from the large 
field of choice open to him the names of 
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officers who, by their previous experience, 
were well acquainted with the working 
in all its details of the system which it 
was proposed to putupon its trial. He 
hoped he might gather from one part of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman's 
statement, that it appeared to be recog- 
nized that the existing system, although 
not perfect, was sound as regarded the 
main lines on which it was laid down, 
and that it required altering, not in its 
great principles, but in its details. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.’’— 
(Ir. Gourley.) 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
gretted to hear the remark made by the 
Secretary of State for War with regard 
to the members of the Committee being 
selected from persons outside of the De- 
partments. If that mode of selection 
were acted upon, those officers would 
be excluded from it who, from their pre- 
vious experience, were most competent 
to advise the Government, while officers 
much less acquainted with the working 
of the present system would find a place 
upon it. He alluded to the omission 
from the Committee of the Adjutant 
General and the Quartermaster General 
of the Army — two officers who would 
have to carry into effect any recom- 
mendations the Committee might make, 
and who occupied their present offices 
owing to their knowledge of any de- 
tails. Officers of the largest experience 
of the present system ought to be 
selected, and it was only by such a se- 
lection that any recommendation the 
Committee might make would be re- 
ceived with goodwill and respect, for it 
was of the greatest importance that their 
recommendations should be carried out 
with goodwill by those in Office. Some 
time ago a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, at which 10,000 questions were 
asked and 10,000 answers were given, 
aud yet absolutely nothing was done. 
He thought that a Committee would be 
much more useful. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he highly 
approved of the plan of selecting thie 
members of the Committee entirely from 
outside the War Office. He trusted that 
one object the Committee would have in 
view would be to do away with the 
short service system altogether, or so to 
modify it as to make the Army efficient, 
and not to bring the Army, as it had 














already been nearly brought, to dis- 
grace. He trusted that they would also 
break up the brigade depots, which had 
cost us an enormous sum—upwards of 
£5,000,000—and which had utterly and 
absolutely failed, proving the most hu- 
miliating and costly military failure we 
had ever had. He foresaw that the ob- 
ject of the Secretary of State for War 
was to break up the brigade system, 
and to do away with the linked batta- 
lion system, and he welcomed the pros- 
pect of such a result. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he hoped 
that, as the discussion had arisen in a 
somewhat irregular form, he might be 
excused from replying in any great de- 
tail to all the points which had been 
raised. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
launched into quite a prophetic vein. 
They had prophesied many things which 
might or might not come to pass. The 
question was, however, very simple. 
Matters of principle must be left for the 
consideration of the Government and the 
House. There were many matters of 
detail which, if they affected principle, 
would, of course, be brought under the 
cognizance of the House. A great many 
points were points of detail important in 
themselves, and which would go a long 
way to correct the defects hitherto expe- 
rienced. In introducing the Army Esti- 
mates, he had frankly explained what 
he conceived to be the faults of the exist- 
ing system. He had spoken with some 
reserve as to the steps which might have 
to be taken hereafter; and, although he 
did not go back from the substance of 
the opinions which he had previously 
expressed, he could not help feeling that 
in a matter of that vast importance 
a careful inquiry and examination of 
facts by the best technical minds which 
they were officially able to command 
would be of advantage to the Govern- 
ment and the House in considering the 
steps which might be required to perfect 
our Army system. He did not wish 
them to express an opinion for or against 
the’depot-centre system ; that was a mat- 
ter fairly worthy of inquiry. He did not 
conceive that the Committee would be 
justified in laying aside the short service 
and the Reserve system; nor did he 
think they would be right in departing 
from the principles of the localization 
scheme. Feeling strongly on the matter 
himself, and knowing that many others 
had expressed their opinions for and 
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against the system, he had been anxious 
to obtain the services on the Committee 
of officers who, while having great know- 
ledge of the subject, had not committed 
themselves strongly to pre-conceived opi- 
nions. He wanted to have as perfect 
and as impartial an inquiry as possible. 
It would then remain for the Govern- 
ment to consider what steps should be 
taken, and if they had occasion to come 
to Parliament, it would be his duty, or 
his Successor’s, to make the necessary 
representations to the House. He wished 
at the present moment to keep his mind 
perfectly clear on the matter, and to be 
assisted by the authorities to whom he 
had referred in arriving at the best re- 
sult on the evidence which would be ob- 
tained by the Committee. There ap- 
peared to be some misapprehension in the 
House as to the functions of a Commit- 
tee; but he knew of nothing that could 
be done by a Royal Commission which 
could not be done equally well by a Com- 
mittee. There would be no more diffi- 
culty ina military Committee going to 
different localities, if that was desirable, 
than for a Commission to do so. As to 
officers of the Marines serving on the 
Committee, the system of the Marines 
was entirely distinct; they had their 
own barracks, and they were not inter- 
woven with the military system of this 
country at home. They had distinct 
functions to discharge, they were in no 
way concerned in the inquiry of the pro- 
posed Committee, and it would not be 
convenient or even right that they should 
be members of it. He had explained in 
general terms the object and scope of 
the Committee ; and one prominent con- 
sideration which had weighed with him 
was that by appointing a Committee, 
and not a Commission, they might ob- 
tain more promptly the recommendations 
which the military authorities might 
think it requisite to make. He did not 
think it would be convenient or right for 
him to say more on the subject. As to 
the statement that officers had failed to 
carry out Lord Cardwell’s system tho- 
roughly, his Lordship did not expect his 
system would be carried out in a day; 
but it would be generally admitted that 
great progress had been made in carry- 
ing out the system, and still continued 
to be made. He was not aware that 
it was ever intended that the brigade 
depédts should be centres of commis- 
sariat arrangements. It would be ab- 
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surd if regiments having their depot in 
the middle of England, and having to 
go to a port of embarkation, were to 
have their waggons and stores in the 
heart of England, instead of finding 
them nearer the port of embarkation. As 
to the systems adopted in other coun- 
tries, it ought to be remembered that 
we had our own particular lines to pur- 
sue, which were forced upon us by our 
insular position. That position gave us 
great advantages, although it also had 
its disadvantages; and we could not 
blindly copy any foreign system, how- 
ever good it might be. He hoped that, 
after those explanations, the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, he was glad that 
the officers who were to conduct the in- 
quiry were to be selected outside of the 
War Office; but he thought a Royal Com- 
mission ought to have been appointed in 
preference to a Committee. He was also 
glad to hear from the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War that the Government were de- 
termined to adhere to the short service 
and the Army Reserve systems. What 
was wanted in the way of inquiry was a 
calm consultation between military men 
of large knowledge of the subject and 
men who were large employers of labour, 
so that they might come to a sound deci- 
sion as to the principles upon which they 
ought to proceed. The present system, 
there was no doubt, had broken down 
most completely, for it was quite obvious 
to everybody that the men, or rather, 
boys, who were now being sent to fight 
the Zulus were not exactly the type of 
soldiers that were required. He would 
suggest that it would be well if the Go- 
vernment re-considered their decision, 
and appointed a Royal Commission in- 
stead of a Committee. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War took 
no notice in his remarks on what was 
the most important point in the ques- 
tion before the House—namely, that 
the Committee was to be composed of 
officers of the Regular Army alone, and 
that officers of the Militia and Auxiliary 
Forces were to be excluded from it. He 
thought it would be satisfactory to the 
country if the proposed investigation 
were to be of a less one-sided character 
than that suggested. The problem to 
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be solved was how to combine the insti- 
tutions of the country so as to combine 
what might be called an armed nation 
for the purpose of defence with an Army 
for foreign service, and that was a pro- 
blem which it seemed to him totally im- 
possible for the members of one branch 
only of the Service to solve. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the short- 
service system was designed by the late 
Government when our foreign policy 
was very different from the policy pur- 
sued by the present Government. Short 
service gave us a large number of Re- 
serves, as had been proved last year ; 
but these Reserves could not be sent to 
Afghanistan, Africa, or Burmah, to carry 
on petty wars. If the present foreign 
policy of the Government was to be per- 
sisted in, they would require a very 
different, and a far more extensive, 
Army organization; but he warned the 
House not to be led away by the appa- 
rent failure of the short-service system 
in South Africa—not to be led away 
into sanctioning an organization of the 
Army which would enable an ambitious 
Minister to enter upon aggressive wars, 
either large or small, all over the world. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, whether the conversation 
which was now being carried on was or 
was not directly in Order he would not 
say; but it was important to call the at- 
tention of the House to the exceeding 
inconvenience of the course which they 
were now pursuing. It must be gene- 
rally admitted that there was nothing of 
greater importance for the conduct of 
Business in the House than that they 
should know, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, what Business they were called 
upon to discuss when they met, and es- 
pecially when the meetings of the House 
were fixed for Morning Sittings with a 
special view to the discussion of particu- 
lar Bills. Those hon. Gentlemen who 
came down to the House at some incon- 
venience to themselves might fairly ex- 
pect that they would be allowed to pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the Business 
for which they were assembled. He was 
perfectly aware that it was within the 
Rules of the House that any hon. Mem- 
ber might move the adjournment of the 
House, and that upon that Motion he 
had a right to offer such remarks as he 
might think necessary to justify what he 
had done. But it was a distinct abuse 
of the Motion for adjournment, if that 
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opportunity was taken to introduce sub- right that the circumstances should be 
jects which had not been put upon the known which, in the present state of 
Notice Paper, and for which no oppor- things, rendered it impossible for the 
tunity of discussion had been regularly House to make that progress with the 
sought, and to bring them on in antici- Business of Parliament which the coun- 
pation of the regular Business of the day. | try expected at their hands. Of course, 
Hon. Gentlemen would see easily enough he admitted that the Question put to his 
to what mischief that system might lead. right hon. and gallant Friend was one 
For instance, on an ordinary day some of great importance—one which at 
hon. Member who had a Motion to bring another time might be made the subject 
forward stood first; but another who had _ of a debate, or of a Question; buthis right 
not been equally successful in the ballot , hon. and gallant Friend having given an 
might cut in, and, saying that he was answer, he thought they might have 
not satisfied with an answer he got from been allowed to proceed to the Business 
a Minister, might move the adjournment | of the Day. But now they had had, not 
of the House and raise the whole ques- only further discussion upon particular 
tion. If hon. Members would consider! Business, but the hon. Member for 
it as a matter of fairness among them-, Meath made it the occasion for raising a 
selves, they would see that it was not general discussion on the foreign policy 
right to resort to such a course, except of the Government. It seemed to him 
in a case of emergency, which nobody | utterly impossible, if that was the way 
would say the present case was. But | they were to conduct Business, that they 
beyond that, this was a mode by which! could get on with Business at all. He 
Business might be indefinitely, and to did not know that he could object in 
any extent, retarded and, in fact, ren- point of form to what had been done; 
dered impossible. The House must re-} but it was only right that the House and 
member the circumstances of the Bill! that others should be informed that it 
which was down for discussion that day.| was impossible that the Business of the 
It was a Bill of very great importance ;| House could be conducted if such pro- 
it was one to the preparation of which | ceedings were of frequent recurrence. 
the Government had given very great at-| Mr. GOURLEY said, that with the 
tention ; it was of considerable magni- | permission of the House he would with- 
tude; and had been discussed, he was! draw the Motion. At the same time, he 
afraid to say on how many occasions, at hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
very great length. There was still a! would always act up to the good advice 
great portion of the Bill to be dealt with, | he had just given them. 

and the Government were prepared to} Mr. PARNELL: Upon this question 
give a large part of the time that re- | I beg to say a word or two, and I shall 
mained of the Session to its discussion. | not take up one-fourth of the time which 
They did not desire to limit the discus- | the right hon. Gentleman has taken up. 
sion on the Bill; but it ought to be! [‘ Order, order!’’] 

clearly understood, not only in this) Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
House, but out of the House, that it! man has already exhausted his right to 
was impossible for Business to be carried speak. Is it the pleasure of the House 
on in a way which was advantageous to | that the Motion be withdrawn? 

the country, or creditable to the House; Mr. PARNELL: No. 

itself, if it was not done with something! Mr. SPEAKER: Then the Question 
of regularity. And he must say that/ is that the House do now adjourn. 

the discussion which had been going on | 
for half-an-hour or an hour, whatever | 
the intention of the hon. Gentleman | 
who had originated it, or whatever, s9UTH AFRICA —INSTRUCTIONS TO 
the interest which he admitted attached | SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 

to the question which had been raised, 
was now taking a turn which would have | 
the effect simply of obstructing the pro-| Mr. PARNELL wished to repeat the 
gress of the Business of the House. | Question he had put to the Chancellor 
That might be a matter of great satis- | of the Exchequer as to the Instructions 
faction to some persons. It was acourse given to Sir Garnet Wolseley. The 
which the House might be content to right hon. Gentleman declined to answer 
condone, or even to approve; but it was | the Question on the plea that the Instruc- 


Question put, and negatived. 
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tions, if communicated to the House,;he was hardly able to find his way 
might, by being telegraphed to Madeira, | through the present measure, on account 
reach the Cape before the officer who was | of the alterations which he had men- 
to carry them into effect. But as there | tioned. The scale of punishments had 
was no telegraph from Madeira, he! been altered in this way. The former 
wished to know, Whether the Chan-|scale was made by enactment of the 
cellur of the Exchequer would state what | House of Commons, which declared the 
the Instructions were after Sir Garnet | leading punishment which courts mar- 
Wolseley had left Madeira for the | tial were to have the power to award ; 
Cape? | but by the Bill now before the Com- 
Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- | mittee, Parliament did not enact all the 
QUER: Sir, I shall be obliged if the | punishments which were to be awarded 
hon. Member vill give Notice of the | by courts martial. The Bill only enacted 
Question. | some of the punishments, while others 
| were put down in the form of a Proviso, 

jor left to be awarded under Royal 

ORDER OF THE DAY. | Warrant. This proceeding, which was 

/an entire departure from established 
Yee! ; _| practice, was, to his mind, perfectly un- 
ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION Tntelligible : and, ravenna as the Mu- 
BILL—[Bux 88.) |tiny Act had always laid down the 

(Mr. Secretary Stanley, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. | punishments which courts martial could 
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William Henry Smith, J that 
General.) course should be departed from. He, 
comaurrer. [Progress 8th May.] therefore, moved, in page 19, after line7, 

|to insert, ‘‘n. Forfeitures, fines, and 


Bill considered in Committee. | stoppages,” to restore the scale of 
(In the Committee.) | punishments to be awarded on conviction 
| by court martial to its original form— 


Punishments. | the form that was included in the Bill of 
Clause 44 (Scale of punishments by ! Jast year, and theform in which he con- 
court martial). | tended it should always remain. He 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, | also wished to remark that the mode of 

the object of the Amendment, standing | inserting the Provisos relating to ex- 
in his name, was to include in the scale! emptions, which, in the present case, 
all the punishments which could be in- | were as important as the clause itself, 
flicted by courts martial. If hon. Mem-! was a departure from the course in- 
bers would turn to page 146 of the Blue | stituted by Parliament. 
Book laid before the House, they would} Coronet STANLEY said, perhaps 
find that the Bill presented to the Com- | the hon. and gallant Member (Sir Alex- 
mittee contained in the scale of punish- ander Gordon) had not he: set that he 
ments those which he now proposed to , had said the word ‘“‘ agreed ”’ across the 
add to the present Bill. He thought, Table of the House. The term ‘stop- 
the Committee ought to be informed pages” might be open to the technical 
why the Secretary of State for War had objection that it was not, perhaps, the 
departed from the arrangement which right word, inasmuch as the punish- 
was laid before the Select Committee, ment indicated was a matter of course ; 
and which was approved by the Com-' while the restoration, which often took 
missioners. It was only yesterday he place, was an act of grace. With that 
had read in the leading journal, that. reservation, he accepted the words of 
after the very careful manner in which the Amendment. 


this Bill had been considered and ap- onniaih 
: ; J t a to. 
proved by the Select Committee, it gsiigein eek ae 
was unnecessary further to discuss it. Masor NOLAN said, with reference 


But if the Committee would compare to the new punishment of reduction to a 
the two Bills, they would find that that lower grade in the case of soldiers and 
which was now under discussion had! non-commissioned officers, that its in- 
been almost entirely altered and re-' sertion was not a question of drafting, 
drafted ; and although he was a Mem-_ but of principle. He was not quite cer- 
ber of the Committee, and had paid} tain as to the meaning of the word 
great attention to the Bill laid before it, | “soldier,” as employed in this Bill. 
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The Secretary of State for War had in- | tirely novel. He maintained that officers 
troduced the punishment of reduction to | of the Army had been managed hitherto 
a lower rank in the case of non-com- | by the simple punishment of being re- 
missioned officers in a subsequent clause. | moved from the Service, and by no other; 
It was left out of its proper place at the | and he could not understand why it was 
time the Bill was drafted; and he had | now considered necessary to institute a 
some little fear that, unless the present | more severe punishment for the purpose 
clause was amended, they might be! of keeping them in order; and he could 
precluded from providing for that not, for his own part, avoid expressing 
punishment later on. his surprise that a soldier in the posi- 

Coronet STANLEY said, the sugges- | tion of the Secretary of State for War, 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member who had passed a long time in the Ser- 
was, he believed, already noted and, in | vice, should have concurred in casting 
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effect, agreed to. He apprehended that 


it would be safer to insert the punish- , 


ment at the part of the Bill now reached; 
but would confer with those who were 
competent to give an opinion on the 
subject. 

Sm WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
hoped his right hon. and gallant Friend 


‘this slur upon officers of the Army. 
Again, with regard to the unreasonable- 
ness of this Proviso. He considered 
there was no offence which an officer 
could commit of a non-militarycharacter, 
save one, which it would be reasonable 
{to visit with such severe punishment as 
|that provided for by this sub-section, 








the Secretary of State for War would | and that was treason, which all hon. 
say ‘‘agreed,” as he had done in the| Members would agree could not be 
case of the last Amendment, to that | punished too severely. But the punish- 
which he now begged to submit to the ment now proposed was a civil disability. 
consideration of the Committee; inwhich He, for one, would have had no objec- 
event, he begged to assure him he would | tion to it had it been dependent upon 
give great satisfaction. He ventured to | sentence of court martial; and he was 
point out what, to his mind, appeared a | certain the officers of the Army had such 
strong objection to this clause, which | confidence in the justice of the sentences 
was that it enacted that— lof courts martial that they would not 
| ahiee | apheinee Tye 
“All officers when cashiered shall be inca- bev aiay 7 a ately nareiny bey tus 
pable of again serving Her Majesty in any | CM; DUL agains the disability as it 
capacity, military or civil.” jo in the Bill there was the very 
strongest objection. It would, of course, 
The sub-section 8, therefore, which made |be said that the sentence would not be 
this provision, he proposed to omit, on | imposed except in very grave cases, and 
the ground that the Proviso was novel |in cases in which it was deserved. For 
and unreasonable as well as unnecessary. | his part, he thought it unfortunate that 
First, with regard to its novelty. He the Bill should prescribe the two sen- 
ventured to point out that reference was |tences of cashiering and of dismissal 
made in the margin of the Bill to two|from Her Majesty’s Service. To his 
sections — Nos. 76 and 87—of the} mind, cashiering was the only sentence 
Mutiny Act. Now, one of these two | possible in former times by sentence of 
sections, he admitted, did refer to a/ court martial; but it appeared that this 
similar Proviso which existed under the | punishment was now to be regarded as 
old Act; but it had only reference to the | something more than dismissal—it was 
case of an officer who sheltered someone | dismissal from the Service with igno- 
under his command from being brought |miny. He contended that the word 
before the civil power; but in the case | ‘‘cashiering”’ ought to be omitted in all 
of the other section, he begged to point /the other sections of the Bill, which 
out to the Committee that it had no jcould not possibly justify such punish- 
reference whatever to the subject of the | ment, if it was a fact that the sentence 
3rd sub-section of the present measure. | would only be passed in cases of great 
Again, as far as his recollection went, he | gravity. For instance, in Clause 19 it 
had no knowledge that the disability to | was provided that cashiering might be 
serve Her Majesty in any capacity ever | inflicted for thesimpleoffenceof drunken- 
did follow the sentence of cashiering by | ness; but he could not admit that any 
court martial ; and for these reasons it| case of drunkenness should be of such 
appeared to him that the proposal that | an aggravated character as to render a 
it should henceforward follow was en-| man who might be guilty of the offence 
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liable not only to be turned out of the !tary of State for War had, with refer- 
Service, but to be made incapable of|ence to this sub-section, cast any slur 
serving Her Majesty in any civilor mili- | upon the officers of the Army. It was 
tary capacity. Again, the section re-|to be remembered that, until recently, 
lating to suicide showed the propriety of | when an officer was cashiered from the 
omitting the word ‘‘cashiering,” inas- | Army, he was most fearfully fined as 
much as the offence contemplated could | well; and it was formerly no joke for a 
not justify the disability to serve Her|man commanding a Cavalry regiment, 
Majesty in a civil capacity. The Secre- | for instance, to lose £15,000, as well as 
tary of State for War, he trusted, |to be dismissed. With regard to the 
would favourably consider this proposed | applicability of the Proviso to cases of 
Amendment, which, in his opinion, was | drunkenness, he maintained that an 
of great importance to the Service, an | officer who was offensive or miscon- 
opinion which he thought was greatly {ducted himself under the influence of 
borne out by the way in which his pro- | liquor was guilty of conduct unbecoming 
posal had been received by the Com- |the character of an officer and a gentle- 
mittee. Another argument in favour of |man, and should be proceeded against 
the Amendment was, no such punish- |in that light. It was not desirable to 
ment was possible in the case of privates |open the door to the possibility of an 
and non-commissioned officers. The! inferior accusing his superior officer of 
Committee had heard a great deal about | having, for instance, left the mess table 
the officers being affected by the Bill in | drunk, or even a servant going to the 
the same way as the men; but, as a|colonel and stating that his master had 
matter of fact, the latter could be dis- | gone to bed intoxicated, and demanding 
missed from the Army without being | his trial on the plea that all ranks should 
rendered incapable of serving Her Ma- | be treated alike. The greatest distinc- 
jesty. It was further to be remembered | tion, he maintained, should be observed 
that if an officer committed a crime of ;in every respect between the officer and 
such a character as to render it right | thesoldier. Hemaintained that discipline 
that a court martial should prevent him |in the Army had been, ina great degree, 
in future from serving Her Majesty in | the result of the strongest and the most 
any capacity, either civil or military, | marked social distinction, upon which 
there would be yery little opportunity | was founded the respect which a lower 
for his obtaining any such employment; | class felt toward a superior class; and 
therefore, the sub-section did not add to | when this ceased, there was an end at 
the real gravity of the punishment. But | once of what he might call natural dis- 
it was not the less objectionable on that |cipline. The French Army, since it 
account, because it was quite conceivable {had got rid of social distinctions, had 
that an officer might be seriously affected, | never maintained with the same facility 
who had not committed an act of so{its discipline in the field. An old 
grave a character. Further, it was quite | soldier in the English Army would feel 
possible that an officer of Militia or | respect for the youngest cornet, because 
Volunteers might be brought up for an | he looked upon him as a superior, and 
offence of a purely military character, | well educated, and would obey him with 
and, for the sake of discipline, it might | greater readiness than he would one of 
be found necessary to cashier him, the/the oldest and most distinguished of 
result of which would be that he would | his comrades who had been promoted 
find himself prevented from serving Her | from the ranks. 
Majesty in any capacity for the future,| Sm HENRY JAMES said, one result 
and that merely for a purely military | of the operation of the sub-section would 
offence. Having now shown that, in| be that if an officer were cashiered he 
his opinion, sub-section 3 was both novel | would for life be prevented from being 
and unreasonable, as well as unneces-| made a Justice of the Peace. A young 
sary, he begged to move that it be) man of 20 who had committed a practi- 
omitted from the Bill, and to express a/cal joke might, by the means of this 
hope that the Secretary of State for' sub-section, be made incapable for the 
War would consider his Amendment in | remainder of his life of filling any posi- 
a favourable sense. ition in Her Majesty’s Service; and a 
Genera SHUTE was satisfied that man who had been represented to have 
hon. Members would not feel that his committed a great fault might, at a 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Secre- later period, be found to have committed 
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one of a venial character only. But if 
the sub-section were adopted, the Crown 
would never have the power of exer- 
cising its discretion in such a case. 
CoroneEL ALEXANDER intended to 
support the Motion of his hon. Friend 
(Sir William Cuninghame). He found 
that in 1811 a certain officer was sen- 
tenced to be cashiered; but being re- 
commended to mercy, His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent remarked that 
it was not expedient to give effect to the 
recommendation any further than to 
mitigate the sentence into one of dis- 
missal, which showed that dismissal was 
not so severe a punishment as cashicr- 
Cashiering really meant ‘ break- 
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ing. 
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ing,” and an officer sentenced thereto 


suffered social ostracism. Again, in 
1816, an officer was sentenced to be 
cashiered and rendered incapable of 
ever serving His Majesty in any capa- 
city, either civil or military. Only that 
part of the sentence involving cashiering 
was carried out, and the court was in- 
formed that it was ultra vires to sentence 
a prisoner to incapacity to serve His 
Majesty. Another case was that of 
Lord George Sackville, who, after the 
battle of Minden, was tried by court 
martial for having disobeyed the orders 
of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and 
judged unfit to serve His Majesty in 
any military capacity; yet, subsequently, 
as Lord George Germain, he filled the 
office of Secretary of State. The whole 
of the present measure erred on the side 
of excessive severity; and although hon. 
Members were told that it was merely 
a consolidating Bill, it was, in fact, very 
much more. He did not say that the 
increased severity was in accord with the 
ideas of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War, 
who was only obeying the behests of 
Sir Henry Thring, whose finger was 
apparent in every clause of the Bill; 
and although that gentleman might be 
a good draftsman, he knew nothing 
whatever about the feelings of the 
officers of the Army. He (Colonel 
Alexander) was sure that the Articles of 
War would be found to give the Secre- 
tary of State for War as many oppor- 
tunities for exercising severity as he 
could desire, and therefore hoped that 
the Motion of his hon. Friend would be 
agreed to. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that he had 
done his best to declare the law as he 
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considered it to exist. So far as he un- 
derstood the authorities quoted by his 
hon. and gallant Friend, they showed 
that there had always been a distinction 
between dismissal and cashiering ; and 
if he could point to a single case where 
an officer who had been cashiered had 
again been employed in a military or a 
civil capacity by the Crown, he (Colonel 
Stanley) would be willing to omit this 
section. It seemed to him that the matter 
cut both ways; for there was a great 
deal in what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James), to the effect that what 
was proposed would interfere with the 
right of the Crown to bring any person 
back to its Service. Still more than that, 
it was plain that it might occur that an 
officer early in life was cashiered for 
some fault, and it was hard that he 
should not have any locus penitentia. He 
hoped that the Committee would under- 
stand his difficulty, and permit him to 
withdraw this section. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Sub-section 3 struck out. 


Captain MILNE-HOME moved, in 
page 19, line 19, after sub-section 3, to 
add— 

“ An officer who joined the Army before the 
abolition of purchase, when sentenced to be 
cashiered, shall not forfeit any portion of any 
sum of money to which he may be entitled from 
the Purchase Commissioners, unless the sentence 
of the court otherwise directs.” 


The object of the Amendment, he stated, 
was to give to courts martial, when sen- 
tencing Purchase officers to be cashiered, 
a discretionary power to add to their sen- 
tence deprivation of commission money. 
In no authority had he been able to 
find that cashiering inflicted forfeiture of 
commission money. He knew this had 
been the practice inthe Purchase days, 
and he did not wish to complain of that ; 
because then all officers, whether they 
had paid for their commissions or not, 
served on equal terms. But in these 
days, circumstances were altered. For 
in the same regiment were men who had 
paid hundreds, if not thousands, for 
their commissions, serving side by side 
with others who had paid nothing; and 
thus one man might be fined heavily for 
committing an offence, while another for 
the same, if not a more flagrant crime, 
would get off scot free, To place both 
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Classes of officers on the same footing, it 
would seem natural to assent to the pro- 
posal of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Leitrim (Major O’Beirne) in the Com- 
mittee upstairs, which accorded to Pur- 
chase officers, on all such occasions, their 
purchase money. But he (Captain Home) 
did not altogether concur in this view; 
because a court martial might consider 
the gravity of the offence warranted 
their depriving the officer of his money. 
On the other hand, it must be recol- 
lected there were—there had been—in- 
troduced into this Bill several venial 
offences, for which an officer might be 
cashiered, and for which it would be 
hard to mulct him of his money. He 
need not multiply instances, but would 
simply refer to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James), the whole of which 
was in favour of this Amendment. He 
would allude to the crime of drunken- 
ness off duty; and, without going back 
on the discussion over Clause 19, it was 
clear that that offence must often be of 
a venial character. He was the last 
person to palliate the crime of drunken- 
ness in anyone calling himself an officer 
and a gentleman; but he felt there 
might be cases where the court might 
be glad to have the opportunity of acting 
leniently. They might, moreover, con- 
sider it best for the interests of the Ser- 
vice to dismiss the officer; but might 
pause before passing such a sentence if 
they felt they would be in this way de- 
priving theman of all meansof livelihood. 
There was one other method of placing 
the two classes on the same terms— 
namely, to fine the non-Purchase officer 
a sum equal to what his commission 
would have cost, had he bought it. But 
he (Captain Home) feared this propo- 
sition would not be entertained; and, 
therefore, he suggested his Amendment 
as a fair compromise. One of the prin- 
ciples of the Bill was the definition of 
Military Law, and he contended the 
Amendment met that view, and it was, 
therefore, not inimical to the principle 
of the Bill: whereas, if it were not 
passed, the accurate meaning of the 
word ‘‘cashiered’’ must remain in its 
present obscurity. 

MasorO’BEIRNE cordially supported 
the Amendment. In the 141 battalions 
now intheService, there were 4,178 com- 
batant officers, of whom 2,674 were Pur- 
chase officers. Considering, therefore, 
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how large a percentage they formed of 
the officers of the Army at the present 
time, he did not think it would be either 
wise or just to disregard their feelings 
in this matter. To show under what 
circumstances an officer went into action 
at the present day, he would state that 
the money lost at the battle of Isandlana, 
by eight officers of the 24th Regiment 
being killed in action there, was £13,500. 
That would give a pretty good idea of 
the value of the money in question in 
regard to those 2,674 Purchase officers 
now in the Army. They were liable to 
forfeit the money to which they were 
otherwise entitled by the sentence of a 
court martial. The injustice of the 
matter was evidenced by what took place 
at the Criminal Court at Guildford, 
when Colonel Valentine Baker was tried 
and found guilty of an offence. In ad- 
dition to his imprisonment, he was fined, 
by the Judge who tried him, £500; but 
beyond that, the authorities of the Horse 
Guards thought fit to fine him £4,500 
more. The law of England was that 
no man should be punished twice for the 
same offence; and he was sure that 
when Mr. Justice Brett, who tried Colo- 
nel Baker, sentenced him to pay a fine 
of £500, he had not the slightest idea 
that the authorities at the Horse Guards 
would impose any further fine upon him. 
Indeed, in sentencing Colonel Baker, 
the Judge said that, having regard to 
the high character which he had re- 
ceived, and for the sake of his family 
and children, he would be allowed an 
opportunity of continuing to serve Her 
Majesty, and he did not believe that the 
fine would have been inflicted if the 
Judge had known that Colonel Baker 
was to be cashiered. The injustice of 
the present state of things was that a 
purchase officer was punished much 
more severely in being deprived of his 
commission than a non-Purchase officer ; 
and that, in point of fact, his wife and 
family were punished as well as himself. 
For these reasons, he thought there 
should be some difference made between 
Purchase and non-Purchase officers in 
punishing them for offences, and that 
one class should not be punished so much 
more severely than the other. 

Coronet STANLEY was not able to 
accede to the Amendment. He would 
ask the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
consider how the matter stood. He had 
no intention to follow the hon. and gal- 
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lant Member who had last spoken into 
Colonel Baker’s case, and of the loss by 
the Purchase officers at Isandlana, which 
he thought had nothing to do with this 
matter. The Army Regulation Bill of 
Lord Cardwell dealt with the matter in 
this way—it put the State into the posi- 
tion of the officer who formerly pur- 
chased a commission from another. 
They could no longer have an officer as 
the purchaser of the commission; but 
the State stepped in, and paid the value 
of the commission. Therefore, an officer 
had not now a saleable commission ; and 
what happened was that the State 
stepped in and said that he should have 
the sum of money which he could have 
obtained from his brother officer in 
former times. When the officer was 
cashiered in former times, the step went 
as a matter of course, and no officer paid 
for it. They must remember that the 
State had simply taken the place of the 
officer who formerly purchased the step. 
There was not the slightest difference 
made in the manner in which Purchase 
and non-Purchase officers served side by 
side. One had paid money for his com- 
mission, and the other had not. Not 
the slightest difference had been made 
in the position of the Purchase officer, 
except, that whereas in former times, 
under certain circumstances, he was en- 
titled to the value of his commission 
from his brother officer, now he was en- 
titled to be paid that money by the 
State. What was now asked to be done 
was, that the commission of a Purchase 
officer, which was not saleable in former 
times, and for which he received nothing, 
should now be paid for by the State. 
GrenveraAL SHUTE believed that the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend was thoroughly just and proper. 
With regard to what had been said as 
to the loss of money by the deaths at 
Isandlana, he might say that he knew 
of some very hard cases which he in- 
tended to bring before the House in a 
Motion which he had entered upon the 
Paper. He would, however, mention to 
the Committee one instance of an inti- 
mate friend of his, who wasof a most gene- 
rous disposition, and who obtained high 
promotion upon the death of his colonel, 
thus obtaining his regiment for nothing. 
But this gentleman, being a fairly rich 
man, presented the money he would 
otherwise have given for the step to the 
widow of the colonel and brother, for 
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whom he and all under him had a great 
regard, she being left badly off. He 
would ask if the State would have done 
such an act as that ? 

Mr. RYLANDS was extremely glad 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War had 
refused to entertain the Amendment. 
He did not hesitate to say that Purchase 
officers had no reason to complain of any 
niggardliness on the part of the State ; 
they had been treated in a manner for 
which, in his opinion, they ought to be 
extremely grateful. He supposed that 
the result of the Amendment, if carried, 
would be this—that if a Purchase officer 
in the Army were cashiered, he would be 
put into a much better position than he 
would have been under the old system 
of Purchase. And let it be remembered 
that the Amendment contemplated that 
an officer so cashiered should receive 
from the State not only his regulation 
price, but his over-regulation price. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the 
terms granted to the Purchase officers, 
by which they were placed under the 
new system in the same position as they 
occupied before, was a most advanta- 
geous arrangement to them, for it gave 
the sanction of law to what was known 
to be an indefensible practice on the part 
of the officers of the Army. The over- 
regulation price was paid under condi- 
tions not creditable to the Army; for 
every Officer had at one period to take a 
solemn oath that he had not gone 
through any such transaction. Up to 
the last day on which the Purchase sys- 
tem existed an officer of the Army had 
had on his honour to declare that no 
over-regulation price had been paid. 
Yet, in spite of that, a constant violation 
of the law took place; and when the 
Government agreed to pay over-regula- 
tion prices—which he was very sorry 
they did, for he believed they were thus 
doing a great injustice to the public 
generally —they gave terms to the 
officers of the Army which he thought 
were perfectly outrageous in the gene- 
rosity with which they recognized their 
claims. If the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man wished to re-open this question, 
then it would be necessary to consider 
the whole circumstances of the matter ; 
but, fur his part, he should say that it 
would be best not to disturb this settle- 
ment. The effect of the Amendment, 
if carried, would be that the Purchase 
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officer in the Army would be in a better 
position, in relation to the value of his 
commission, than he was when under 
the old system. The adoption of the 
Amendment would be a disturbance of 
the settlement come to by the late Go- 
vernment; and he hoped that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would see that, 
under the circumstances, it was undesir- 
able to press his Amendment. He was 
fully in favour of cashiering being made 
not to have any effect which was not 
reasonable and proper; but he must say 
that the present proposal went far be- 
yond that, and would be very unjust. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER wished to 
point out that the Crown had now a 
power, if it chose to exercise it, of 
ordering that an officer sentenced to be 
cashiered should receive the full value 
of his commission. In his opinion, the 
best way would be to leave the matter 
in its present position. 

Mr. MUNTZ considered that it would 
be unwise to interfere with the arrange- 
ments made in 1871. Both sides of the 
House had now acquiesced in that 
arrangement, although when under dis- 
cussion he fought the matter out to the 
last, and he was sorry that his efforts 
were unsuccessful. He was convinced 
that the wisest course was not to inter- 
fere with that settlement. What was 
the condition of officers before the aboli- 
tion of Purchase? If they were tried 
by court martial and sentenced to be 
eashiered, they forfeited both the regu- 
lation and the over-regulation prices of 
their commissions. That wasall that hap- 
pened now, although the Crown had 
the Prerogative of ordering that they 
should receive the value of their com- 
mission, if it thought proper. 

Masor O’BEIRNE observed, that 
when a soldier was tried by court mar- 
tial and sentenced to punishment he did 
not thereby forfeit his money in the sav- 
ings bank. But this was a reversal of 
the adage of one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, for it was one law 
for the poor and another for the rich. 
He thought that a Purchase officer 
ought to receive the money which he 
had placed in the Military Chest in the 
shape of his commission, just as much 
as the soldier received the money which 
was due to him from the military savings 
bank. 

Genera SHUTE wished to know 
whether the Crown had the power to 
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say, in case an officer was cashiered, 
that he should receive the value of his 
commission—that was to say, the same 
amount as in the case of his selling out 
would- be awarded by the Purchase 
Commissioners ? 

Cotonen STANLEY was not able to 
answer the question of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman; all he could say 
was that, so far as there was any exist- 
ing right, it would not be affected by 
the Bill. Perhaps he would be better 
able to answer the question on another 
occasion. 

Mr. PARNELL did not think that 
this question was looked at in a right 
way. The Secretary of State for War 
defended the position he took up in re- 
fusing to accept the Amendment on 
this ground—that formerly, under the 
old system of Purchase, an officer who 
was cashiered got nothing, but the step 
went in the ordinary way in the regi- 
ment without purchase, and the same 
thing now happened. In his opinion, 
they ought to consider whether that was 
entirely a just arrangement. It was 
true that by the Act of 1871 the justice 
of that plan was acknowledged; but there 
was no reason why they should not 
rectify any injustice by the present Bill. 
If there were any inequality in any 
respect, or any injustice, he could not 
see why it should not be rectified. They 
ought to consider whether it was just or 
unjust that an officer of the Army, be- 
cause he had given a considerable sum of 
money for his position, besides under- 
going the sentence of the court martial, 
should be additionally punished by 
losing the money he had paid. Under 
the old system of Purchase, an officer 
could not receive this sum of money, 
but lost his commission; and the reason 
he obtained nothing was that he had 
no longer any step to sell. That system 
had now been done away with; and he 
thought they might fairly modify the 
inequalities and injustices left, if it were 
made plain that they existed. .He would 
suggest to the Secretary of State for 
War, that they might so far modify the 
Act of 1871 as to give a court martial a 
discretion to say whether, in the event 
of an officer being cashiered, he ought 
to receive the regulation value of his 
commission. At the present time, a lieu- 
tenant who was cashiered was punished 
much less than a general officer. Why 
should a lieutenant be punished, irre- 
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court martial and of the magnitude of | perhaps it might be more in accordance 


the offence, in a much less degree than 
an officer of a higher rank? It might 
be that the offence for which a general 
officer was cashiered was of a much less 
grave nature than that for which a 
subaltern, under the new system, was 
cashiered. Yet, from the mere fact of 
the sentence of cashiering being passed, 
the power was taken away from the 
court martial to prevent the Purchase 
officer losing the money invested in his 
commission in addition to undergoing 
the sentence of the court. He should 
support his hon. and gallant Friend op- 
posite if he went to a division upon this 
Motion; for he did not see that there 
was any right to punish a man twice 


over—first, by the sentence of the court. 


martial, and, again, by the loss of his 
money. He thought it wrong to punish 
a man by a sort of Act of Parliament 
which did not take such a case into its 
consideration; and, in fact, by an addi- 
tional sentence, which not only punished 
the person himself, but, in all proba- 
bility, his wife and children. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
observed, that a statement had been 
made that the Crown had the right to 
give the value of his commission to any 
officer. who had been cashiered. He 
believed that that right existed; and he 
thought the wisest course would be to 
withdraw the Amendment and repeat 
it again, supposing it might be dis- 
covered that the Crown had not that 
right. 

Sir HENRY JAMES asked for the 
assistance of the Law Officers of the 
Crown upon this matter. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp) stated that he was 
unacquainted with the subject. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON 
said, that the Crown frequently re- 
mitted the punishment of forfeiture of 
the money. It was not a question ad- 
mitting of the slightest doubt. The 
cases which had been put might 
be further exemplified. A regimental 
officer who had invested money in his 
commission, and a Staff officer who had 
not, might be both sentenced by a court 
martial for the same offence; but the 
sentence upon the one was much more 
severe than upon the other. He was 
sorry that the Secretary of State for 
War could not accept the proposal. 








with the feelings of the Committee, and 
certainly with the feelings of hon. Gen- 
tlemen upon that side of the House, that 
he should withdraw his Amendment, 
pending the reply to the question of 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
for Brighton had given Notice. He 
might say, however, that he knew a 
great number of officers, not only in that 
House but out-of-doors, who felt very 
strongly upon this subject. He did not 
wish to enter into any of the questions 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), nor did he 
wish to say anything with regard to the 
regulation and the over-regulation prices. 
What he asked for was simply common 
justice to the officer who had purchased 
his commission. He believed, also, that 
whatever opinion might be held as to 
purchase or non-purchase of any grade 
in the Army, that no greater similarity 
could be brought about between the two 
classes of officers than by adopting this 
Amendment. In the meantime, he 
begged to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL moved, in page 19, 
line 28, to leave out from the word 
‘‘imprisonment,” to the word ‘‘ punish- 
ment,’’ in line 25, inclusive. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman said, the Amendment was in 
continuation of the discussion which 
took place on the last day when the 
House was in Committee upon this Bill 
before the holidays, in reference to the 
question of corporal punishment. The 
subject was not very fully discussed, or 
dealt with, on that occasion. They were 
asked at that time—and it was strongly 
pressed against them by those who 
believed in corporal punishment—that 
there was no alternative for punishing a 
soldier if he were not flogged. It was 
said that if a man could not be flogged, 
the only other punishment that could be 
given to him was capital punishment. 
At the time he was not prepared to 
answer that argument, because he 
wished to make inquiries amongst mili- 
tary men, who were better acquainted 
with the details of punishments which 
could be inflicted under certain circum- 
stances. He had now made inquiries 
amongst several officers of the Army, 
and he had been told that there would 
be no difficulty in punishing a man 
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sufficiently in a simple manner with- 
out flogging him. He was able to 
state that there were many punish- 
ments which could be inflicted upon 
a soldier that would tell in a much 
greater degree upon him than flogging, 
unless he were of a very degraded cha- 
racter. If a man were caught plunder- 
ing, or doing any act which was pre- 
judicial to discipline or the conduct of an 
army in the field, he was now usually 
punished by the provost marshal by 
flogging. But he might have his hands 
tied behind his back, and his rifle slung 
behind him, and made to carry two or 
three knapsacks, and the nature and 
quality of his offence written upon a 
placard upon his back. In that state he 
might be made to march along with his 
comrades in the ranks, pointed out as a 
black sheep, subject to the derision of 
everyone whosaw him. That would be 
a sufficient punishment for the offences 
he had indicated in the field, without 
flogging having to be resorted to. 
There were, in fact, 50 ways of tempo- 
rarily disgracing a soldier and making 
him an object of derision, which would 
be far better punishment than flogging 
him. If the authorities only chose to 
exert themselves, they would soon find 
out plenty of means; but it should not 
be thrown upon civilians to find out a 
substitute for such a disgraceful and 
degrading punishment as flogging. It 
was a punishment which had been 
abandoned amongst all foreign Armies in 
Europe. The Prussians did not use it, 
and the Russians never beat their sol- 
diers. He was aware that Russia had 
acquired an unenviable reputation for 
the use of the lash; but he knew per- 
fectly well that Russia never beat her 
soldiers—she might beat her subjects; 
but she never beat her soldiers. In 
France they did not find that the punish- 
ment of flogging was ever in use, or was 
necessary. He hoped that the Secretary 
of State for War would take one further 
step in the direction of the abolition of 
this punishment; and as he had only 
retained the punishment of flogging for 
armies in the field, and for troops on 
board ship not being ships of war, he 
would abolish it altogether. If he did 
so, his rule in his present Office would be 
one which would be looked back upon 
with satisfaction by everyone who 
wished well to the British Army. He 
begged to move his Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 19, line 23, to leave out from the 
word “imprisonment,” to the word ‘ punish- 
ment,” in line 25, inclusive.—(Mr. Parnettl.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Cotonen STANLEY was not quite 
sure whether the hon. Member saw the 
effect of the Amendment which he pro- 
posed. As regarded corporal punish- 
ment, the House considered the subject 
at some length on a previous occasion, 
and the necessity of retaining the 
punishment was affirmed by a very 
large majority. Evenif he were willing 
to assent to the abolition of the punish- 
ment, he could not accept the alteration 
proposed by the hon. Member. This was 
nota matter in which he would bein Order 
in explaining, for the effect of the Amend- 
ment proposed would not be to touch 
the liability of the soldier to corporal 
punishment. He might still be sen- 
tenced to corporal punishment; there 
would be no power, if the Amendment 
were adopted, afterwards to discharge 
him with ignominy from Her Majesty’s 
Service. It would, therefore, be very 
inconvenient to adopt any such Amend- 
ment as that proposed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that when this 
question was before the Committee ona 
former occasion, it was under circum- 
stances which led to a restriction of the 
opportunities which might have been 
desired on the part of hon. Members to 
express their opinions. This was a 
matter upon which he entertained a 
very strong opinion. He should be 
willing to retain the punishment of 
flogging, or any other punishment, if 
it could be shown that that punishment 
was absolutely necessary. But, in this 
case, he did not think any necessity had 
been shown for the retention of the 
punishment. He did not wish to look at 
this matter as a mere question of senti- 
ment. He regarded it from. a much 
wider and broader point of view. He 
would ask, how far did the fact that this 
punishment could be inflicted under cer- 
tain conditions upon soldiers in the 
Army affect or prevent any man who 
wished to enlist from doing so? The 
matter should be looked at in a practical 
way. In former times, when flogging 
was very frequent in the Army, officers 
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their military experience were of opi- 
nion that the punishment could not be 
abolished without detriment to the 
discipline of the Service. He sup- 
posed that opinion was not now enter- 
tained, for the step taken in the nearly 
total abolition of flogging in the Army 
was now admitted to be the wisest thing 
that could have been done. There had 
been no evil effects resulting from it, 
and no detriment had been experienced 
to the Service; on the contrary, there 
could be no doubt whatever that the 
Service had received very great advan- 
tage. The advantage to the Service had 
been in two ways; first, it was clear 
that if a man were flogged he was de- 
graded; and, secondly, he was made a 
worse soldier. Consequently, it must be 
admitted that if flogging were prevalent 
in the Service, there must be a shrink- 
ing on the part of respectable men from 
joining a Service in which they would 
be exposed to punishment of that kind. 
Flogging had been very much dimin- 
ished; and it might be said, therefore, 
that they need not trouble themselves 
about the exceptional cases in which the 
punishment could now be inflicted. Let 
hon. Gentlemen remember that the ex- 
ceptional case might be the one in which 
a man enlisting could be brought under. 
Regiments were frequently sent abroad, 
and they were not always sent in vessels 
of war; and if a man were sent abroad 
in a ship not being a vessel of war, he 
was liable to be flogged ; and he thought 
that the knowledge that he was liable to 
such a punishment would prevent many 
a man from enlisting who might other- 
wise have joined the Service. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that the subject 
to which he was now referring would be 
more relevant to another clause of the 
Bill. The question now before the Com- 
mittee had no reference to the infliction 
of this sort of punishment. The only 
question that arose upon the clause was 
whether a soldier sentenced to corporal 
punishment might not, in addition, be 
sentenced to be discharged with ignominy 
from Her Majesty’s Service. He did 
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not think that it was desirable upon this 
Amendment to consider the question of 
corporal punishment per se. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that unless this 
clause were re-modelled with respect to 
this particular punishment, there would 
be an inconvenience in the argument of 
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his Amendment to strike out corporal 
punishment from another clause. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN wished to point 
out to the Committee that the sub-sec- 
tion /, in the earlier part of the clause, 
empowered the infliction of this punish- 
ment. When that was under considera- 
tion was the proper time for debating 
the propriety of inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment. The effect of the Amendment 
would not be to diminish the power 
given by the Act to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment; but only to prevent a soldier, 
upon whom corporal punishment had 
been inflicted, being afterwards dis- 
charged with ignominy from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service. 

Mr. RYLANDS had no doubt that 
the Chairman was quite right in his 
ruling ; therefore he should reserve his 
point, and make the observations which 
he intended to make when the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood) proposed his Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL observed, that the 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
prevent a soldier being discharged with 
ignominy, in addition to receiving cor- 
poral punishment. As Mover of the 
Amendment, he wished to restrict fur- 
ther punishment, and to prevent any 
punishment being added to corporal 
punishment. Surely they were entitled 
to speak of the effect of corporal pun- 
ishment. That was the way in which 
the matter occurred to him when he 
moved his Amendment. He had only 
risen for the purpose, not of continuing 
the discussion on the question of cor- 
poral punishment, but to point out to 
the Committee that the arguments made 
use of against his Amendment did not 
affect its propriety. It had been said 
that the effect of his Amendment would 
be to prevent a soldier who had been 
flogged being afterwards discharged 
with ignominy. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War said that that was a consequence 
which he did not wish to see realized ; 
but he should submit that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had offered no 
argument in respect of that view. They 
had been told that it was necessary to 
punish certain offences in the field 
quickly and sharply. He would ask, 
whether the discharge of a soldier with 
ignominy from Her Majesty’s Service 
was a punishment of that character? If 
discharging a soldier from Her Majesty’s 
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Service with ignominy was a suitable 
punishment, why was it necessary to 
score his back with the lash in addition? 
He thought that the arguments used 
against it tended strongly in favour of 
his Amendment. They might flog a 
soldier because they desired to retain 
him in the Army; but if it were desired 
to get rid of him, what was the reason 
for flogging him ? 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, that under 
this clause they could only inflict corpo- 
ral punishment upon a soldier when on 
board ship or on actual service. These 
two conditions were necessary before 
corporal punishment could be inflicted. 
Now, this part of the clause said, that 
in addition to imprisonment or any other 
punishment, which might be corporal 
punishment, a soldier might be dis- 
charged with ignominy. The question 
then arose, first, how could he be dis- 
charged with ignominy when on board 
ship on a voyage? He could not be 
discharged until the end of the voyage. 
And, secondly, when on actual service, 
it seemed to him that that was certainly 
not a time when a soldier should be 
discharged with ignominy, but rather 
that he should be kept in the Ser- 
vice. It was possible that when on 
actual military service a soldier might 
want to be discharged; and, therefore, 
it would be surely undesirable to allow 
him to be so. Therefore, he thought 
there would be harm in allowing a 
soldier to be discharged with ignominy 
after receiving corporal punishment. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 160; 
Noes 43: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 
No. 116.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, if his opinions 
were regulated by the results of divi- 
sions in that House, he should be so 
much discouraged by the one just taken 
as to fear moving his next Amendment. 
But he and his Friends were so convinced 
of the good that was done by the repe- 
tition of argument, that they would not 
hesitate to seize every opportunity to 
discuss this most cruel, useless, and 
pernicious punishment. He, therefore, 
should offer no apology for again press- 
ing this discussion on the Committee; 
and he could not understand how so many 
otticers of high rank and ripe experience 
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must have many arguments in support 
of this punishment, derived from their 
own experience, to offer to the Commit- 
tee. Why did they leave the kind- 
hearted Secretary of State for War to 
defend this punishment, and maintain 
that an Army of his countrymen was 
made of such materials that they could 
not be managed in the field, or during 
transport across the seas, without this 
excessive and terrific punishment? Yet 
that was their position at the present 


time. Englishmen were very Phari- 
saical. They thanked God that they 


were not as other men were—not even 
as those poor Russians. That was the 
idea which passed through the rather 
crude and uninformed minds of many 
gentlemen. ‘They really did not krow 
what was done in Russia; while as to 
other countries, he was amazed at the 
levity with which people said—‘‘Oh! 
they don’t flog soldiers in France and 
Germany; they shoot them.” Where 
was the authority for it? Did anyone 
mean to tell him that an officer would 
have a man shot for the same offence 
for which he gave him 50 lashes? They 
were always talking about Russia; 
although he believed that many of those 
who talked so glibly about the knout 
did not know that it had been abolished 
there for 15 years. In out-of-the-way 
parts and corners of Russia illegal acts 
might be done; but flogging was against 
the law. Therefore, Englishmen might 
cease comparing themselves in their in- 
flated vanity with other nations in this 
respect. _When he spoke of the seve- 
rity of the punishment, he was told that 
he was talking of the good old days 
when the ‘‘ cat” flourished. An hon. and 
learned Friend of his (Mr. Sullivan), on 
a former occasion, was supposed to have 
exaggerated in describing the results of 
the lash, and it was denied that the lash 
caused blvod to flow. But Mr. Buxton, 
a former Member of that House, stated 
in one of his speeches, reported in 
Hansard— ; 

‘* At the first blow the blood spurted out some 
yards; and after he had received 50 lashes his 
back, from the neck to the waist, was one stream 
of blood. The manwas disabled, often tor many 
days, sometimes even for weeks, as in the case 
of a man flogged last autumn at Woolwich.” 


These recitals were painful, but so was 
the lash; and if they were to have it, 
do not let them put the consequences on 





could sit silent and dumb when they 
Mr. Parnell 


one side with solemn contemptuous in- 
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difference, and throw the blame on the 
military authorities. He knew there was 
always a natural jealousy between two 
Professions as to the interference of one 
with the other; and an hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the other night had talked 
of the tinkerings this law had received 
from the lawyers. He did doubt, on 
the other hand, whether the training of 
an officer was quite the training by 
which a man best learned the way to keep 
men to their allegiance, and to make 
them perform their duty with the small- 
est amount of suffering and the least 
need of punishment. It was not the 
fault of military men, but of their train- 
ing, that they saw matters from a small 
and narrow standpoint, and had not the 
inestimable advantage which a training 
in law gave—that it taught a man to 
consider crime and punishment from an 
entirely different aspect. Therefore, he 
hoped the military men in that House 
would not altogether reject the gentle 
suggestions they might receive from 
lawyers. Civilians had discarded this 
punishment of flogging longago. They 
tried it for a number of years, and then, 
with universal execration and by uni- 
versal consent, they discarded it as not 
only doing nothing to stop crime, but as 
doing a great deal to injure the popu- 
lation; and, above all, as inflicting an 
irreparable injury on those who inflicted 
it. Though 50 lashes was the talismanic 
number allowed by this Bill, no Judge, 
even in the worst cases, now thought of 
giving more than 20, or at the most 25. 
Another person, describing a flogging, 
said— 

‘“ As each was cast off after the punishment, 
his neck and back presented to view a belt of 
livid flesh, about seven or eight inches across, 
and reaching, as we have said, in a slanting di- 
rection from shoulders to waist, so that no part 
of the back escaped the blows of thelash. Each 
of the prisoners appeared to suffer in much the 
same degree in intensity; and each gave indi- 
cations of the severity of the pain by screams 
and cries repeated at every stroke. These cries, 
we are told, continued for some time after the 
punishment was over; and, indeed, so painful 
was the scene, and so distressing the cries of 
the prisoners, that the officials themselves had 
some difficulty in sustaining it.” 

No doubt, the non-commissioned officers 
and men who had to look on while their 
comrade was being flogged must be 
deeply touched and pained. But such 
scenes could not be repeated before these 
men without depriving them of their 
proper feeling of sensibility. Therefore, 
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he should like to lower this punishment 
to the lowest possible amount. The Bill 
said the maximum was to be 50 lashes ; 
but, in reality, it was 450—it was nine 
times 50, for each lash had nine tails. 
He was told, also, that the most muscu- 
lar men in regiments were employed to 
lay on the lash. The drummers were 
employed, he was told, because by long 
practice they had acquired great mus- 
cular power of arm and wrist; while in 
Cavalry regiments the farrier-sergeant 
was told off to be the dograded execu- 
tioner. In this continuation of flogging 
in the Army every Member of the House 
who did not oppose it was concerned. 
For that reason, he would protest as long 
as he was able, and whenever he could 
get the chance, determined to free him- 
self, at any rate, from having any part 
or share in the respunsibility for its per- 
petuation. He wished to know why, if 
50 lashes were named in the Bill, the 
instrument by which they were to be 
inflicted should have nine thongs? Per- 
haps the Secretary of State for War 
would be good enough to explain this. 
Now, as the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman asked for 50 lashes which, owing 
to the construction of the instrument by 
which they were to beinflicted, meant 45v, 
he (Mr. Hopwood) proposed to give him 
six, which would, in effect, be 54; and 
that number he trusted the Committee 
would present to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as being the right number to be in- 
sertedinthe Act. He, therefore, begged 
to move, in page 19, line 27, to leave out 
‘‘ fifty,” and insert ‘‘ six,’’ thereby secur- 
ing discipline, securing order, and se- 
curing the repression of crime—if such 
a punishment could secure these objects 
—and substituting, in reality, 54 lashes 
for the 450 which, by a covert false- 
hood, was represented by this Bill as 50. 

Coronet STANLEY thought the hon. 
and learned Member had more than once 
apologized in the course of his harangue 
for his ignorance in matters relating to 
Army discipline; and, although he had 
no wish to press the point, he could not 
help remarking that he had just ground 
for excusing himself on account of that 
disqualification; because some of the ar- 





guments used by him could not in any 
way apply to the clause before the Com- 
mittee. The principle of corporal pun- 
ishment had been fully debated by the 
House a few days back, when its reten- 
tion was confirmed by a very large ma- 
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jority, after three hours’ discussion. He ! 
was obliged to presume that the plan | 
adopted by the hon. and learned Mem- | 
ber, of picking holes in this portionof the | 
Bill by the Amendment which stood in | 
his name, was intended to make his argu- | 
ments hang together with some degree 

of consistency. The hon. and learned | 
Member went on to say that the pre- 
scribed number of lashes should be in- | 
flicted ‘‘ with an instrument or whip of | 
not more than one thong or tail.” But | 
it was of no use lingering on those petty 

points of detail. As the Act was drawn, 

there was nothing whatever to prevent 

the use of a whip of steel, or, in short, 

a much more formidable instrument 

being prepared than was at present in 

use. He was not aware whether there 

was any sealed pattern of the instrument 

for use in the Army, as in the case of 
the Navy and prisons, which prevented 

their being made of any excessive dimen- 

sions; but if there were not, he thought 

it perfectly right that there should be. 

He was, however, bound to say that 

there had never been any complaint of 
excessive punishment; and, so far from 

there being any desire on the part of the 
authorities to inflict the punishment 

more severely than was strictly consistent 
with what was believed to be their duty, 

the feeling was quite of a contrary 
character. It would, therefore, be his 
duty to oppose all the Amendments of 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just addressed the Committee. 

Mr. RYLANDS rose with the object 
of considering this question from an en- 
tirely different standpoint to that occu- 
pied by the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood). He was 
prepared to look at this matter solely 
in view of its effect upon the adminis- 
tration of the Army and the good of the 
Service; and, leaving aside altogether 
the painful impression caused by this 
mode of punishment, to proceed upon a 
broad ground, and ask, was it or was it 
not desirable that this kind of discipline 
should be maintained in the Army? 
He held in his hand an annual Return 
from the Army, which went back to 
1865, in which year he found that cor- 
poral punishment in the Army had been 
inflicted in 600 cases. The number of 
cases in which this punishment had been 
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of the Mutiny Act which took place in 
1867. Further, by the Mutiny Act of 
1868 the punishment was abolished, ex- 
cept upon active service, and on board 
ships not in commission, and that was 
the provision which it was intended to 
continue in the present Army Regula- 
tions. As the result of this alteration 


| of the law, between the years 1869 and 


1877 there was only one case of infliction 
of corporal punishment in the Army, 
according to the Returns. There had, 
however, very recently been some cases 
on board ships, to which allusion had 
been made in the House; but, practi- 
cally, for several years the punishment 
had been done away with altogether, 
and the same change had been made in 
the Navy. Now, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had stated—and he 
believed with perfect truth—that in the 
case of a great number of commanding 
officers there would be the greatest re- 
luctance to the infliction of this punish- 
ment. He (Mr. Rylands) had already 
stated—and he repeated his belief—that 
amongst the officers of the Army there 
were men as humane and as anxious to 
maintain discipline by kindness as 
amongst any other class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service. But there was no doubt 
whatever—and the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman knew it better than he 
did—that while this was the general 
character of the officers of the Army, 
there were officers of a very different de- 
scription. There were men who were 
violent, and who, by their temper, were 
disposed to impose punishment in a 
manner which caused a bad impression 
upon the men under their command, 
and which was, therefore, detrimental to 
Her Majesty’s Service. Therefore, in 
looking at this question, they should not 
set up a standard of character on the 
part of officers in the Army generally ; 
but they must consider how this par- 
ticular power might be exercised by 
men not of very good judgment, and 
probably by men of infirmity.of temper. 
So far as he was able to judge, the 
change in the Mutiny Act, under which 
the administration of corporal punish- 
ment had been brought down to a mini- 
mum, had effected a great alteration in 
the administration of the Army, and one 
which hon. and gallant Gentlemen 








inflicted went on decreasing down to the 
year 1868, when, in fact, there were 
none, in consequence of the alterations 
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knew was very much opposed by officers 
|of the Army before that change took 


place; but it was now plain that it had 
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been altogether beneficial. He had 
never heard that there had been any 
objection raised since to the change 
which had taken place by reason of the 
limitation of this flogging in the Army. 
But was it a fact, or was it not, that the 
power to inflict corporal punishment in 
certain cases tended to produce a feeling, 
on the part of the people outside the 
Service, which would prevent their 
coming to our regiments? He was 
quite sure, from his knowledge of the 
working classes, that the fact of a 
soldier being liable to this degrading 
punishment, and the knowledge that 
when a soldier had been punished in 
this way his self-respect was reduced, 
and he was lowered in every way, had 
a very deterrent effect in preventing men 
from joining the Army. Now, he should 
support, during the progress of this 
Bill, every proposal the effect of which 
would be to induce a higher class of 
men to join the Army. In the book 
which he held in his hand, he found 
records of crime that were perfectly 
alarming. He found that the number 
of men punished for crime in the Army 
was almost incredible. Until the Return 
presented to Parliament was examined, 
one could not imagine there could be 
found such a large proportion of the men 
guilty of offences. In 1877 the number 
of punishments proportioned to offences 
tried by courts martial was 15,793; the 
offences themselves, of a serious charac- 
ter, numbering no less than 24,199. In 
addition to these offences of a serious 
character, there was a large number 
punished by the regimental officers ; 
and he found that under that head the 
number of minor punishments inflicted 
was something enormous, the total 
number in 1877 being 282,687; so that 
what between the major and minor 
punishments, there existed a state of 
crime and disorder in the Army which 
was certainly of a very unsatisfactory 
character. That state of things, in his 
opinion, arose, to a great extent, from the 
fact that under the present condition of 
the Service the country was obliged to 
get recruits from the very lowest charac- 
ters of the population. It was found 
that men of high character amongst the 
working classes shrunk from going into 
the Army. Now, he held that rather 
than resort to men of low character, 
men of good character ought to be in- 
duced to enlist, and not those of dis- 
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orderly habits. By attracting men of 
this character, with naturally vicious 
habits, the Army was rendered a hot-bed 
for the rearing of men in the constant 
habit of committing crimes, and who 
were continually being held to punish- 
ment by the decision of their superiors ; 
and this large proportion of men under- 
going punishment, as hon. and gallant 
Members knew perfectly well, very much 
interfered with the efficiency and avail- 
able strength of the Army. Therefore, 
on the grounds of economy, efficiency, 
and the maintenance of the character 
of the Service, he held that, if there was 
the slightest suspicion that the infliction 
of this punishment, or the knowledge 
that it could be inflicted, deterred men 
of the highest character from enlisting, 
flogging was one of the worst things that 
could be adopted for the interest of the 
Army. There was another point which, 
when the subject of punishment was 
being dealt with, it was of the greatest 
possible importance to bear in mind, 
and that was that punishments should 
have no reference to the rank of the 
offender —they should simply regard 
the enormity of the offence. If it was 
thought necessary that there should be 
a particular punishment for certain 
offences, let it be applied to all ranks 
in the Army—to the officer, as well as 
to the private soldier. He would re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen that in the days 
of the First Napoleon a proposal was 
made to introduce corporal punishment 
into the French Army. The Emperor 
resisted that view; but upon pressure 
from certain officers connected with the 
Army, he at last consented that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire 
into the propriety of the introduction, 
with the condition, however, that if it 
was decided that corporal punishment 
should be introduced, it should be made 
to apply to all ranks of the Army alike ; 
and the result was, that the officers who 
had pressed the matter on the Emperor 
allowed it to drop, and nothing more 
was heard of it. He intended to vote in 
favour of the abolition of this punish- 
ment in the British Army, not because 
he was prepared to take the position 
that, under no circumstances, could it 
be beneficial, but with the view of re- 
garding the interest of the Army, and 
of securing the highest class of recruits ; 
for he maintained that by getting rid 
of corporal punishment the country 
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would got rid of what, in his opinion, 
deterred the better class of men from 
joining our regiments. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that the Se- 
cretary of State for War had said this 
was not a pleasant subject; but he had 
added that no complaints were made 
against corporal punishment, and that, 
in fact, the system gave great satisfac- 
tion. He (Mr. Biggar) presumed that 
this was the view of those who had to 
inflict the punishment, and liked to see 
it inflicted on others; but he was con- 
vinced it could not be the view of those 
who were liable to it themselves. With 
regard to the very important point raised 
by the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), as to whether this punishment, 
in the interests of the Army, should be 
allowed to continue, it was well known 
that, at the present time, the recruits 
were of the very worst description. 
Over and over again it was stated in the 
House, and it was notorious out-of-doors, 
that it was impossible to obtain the pro- 
per class of men for recruiting our regi- 
ments; the class which now joined 
being physically and morally unfit for 
the Service. Did any hon. Member 
think for a moment that a man of decent 
character and in fair employment would 
join the Army, while he ran the risk of 
having corporal punishment inflicted on 
him by the whim of an officer? Even, 
therefore, from the most selfish point of 
view, so far as the interests of the Army 
were concerned, the system was inex- 
pedient. It was well known that the 
Armies of France, Russia, and Germany 
could hold their own in the field without 
this system ; and not as the British Army 
had done in Afghanistan, by bribing 
the heads of the Tribes; while it was 
equally the fact that, in Zululand, our 
Army could not make its way atall. He 
thought the officers of the Army should 
unite to get rid of the punishment of 
flogging altogether. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the Com- 
mittee had every reason to complain of 
the tone which the Secretary of State 
for War had assumed with regard 
to the Amendments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), which he affected to treat 
as entirely beneath his notice, and un- 
worthy of discusssion. The history of 
this matter had been that when, upon 


former occasions, the annual Mutiny Act | 
was passed as a matter of form, and | 
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hon. Members had ventured to ask 
that some attention should be given to 
the question of flogging in the Army, 
they were told by the War Office autho- 
rities, and by the then Secretary of 
State for War, that this question, among 
others, should be inquired into, and re- 
ceive the attention of a Select Committee, 
and that afterwards the Government 
would frame a Bill to deal with the sub- 
ject. But the result was that, so far 
from the question of flogging receiving 
the attention of the Committee upstairs, 
it received no attention whatever. One 
of the last things which he (Mr. Parnell) 
had done on the Committee was to move 
for further evidence upon the subject, 
but the Motion was rejected. After this, 
it was felt that the proceedings of the 
Committee were of an useless and en- 
tirely unsatisfactory character, and that 
the result was not to be in any way re- 
lied upon. It was, therefore, the duty 
of hon. Members interested in the aboli- 
tion of this punishment to see that their 
proceedings on the present occasion were 
not of the same useless character, and 
that the question raised by the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport should 
receive proper consideration at the hands 
of the Secretary of State for War. He 
(Mr. Parnell) submitted that it was not 
in accordance with the traditions of the 
House to go over a series of Amend- 
ments and reject them before they had 
received the consideration of the Commit- 
tee ; it showed a desire, on the part of the 
righthon. and gallant Gentleman, to fore- 
stall argument, which would certainly not 
facilitate the progress of the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
had asked that if the punishment of 
flogging could not be done away with 
altogether it should, at least, be limited 
in extent of application; and, in so 
doing, he only went upon the precedent 
furnished by Government in drawing up 
the Act, when they showed that there 
were occasions upon which corporal 
punishment should not exceed a certain 
number of lashes; nay, more, they had 
shown, in many instances, by their 
practice, that it was not right to inflict 
this punishment to its fullest extent. He 
asked why, if never more than 25 lashes 
were inflicted in the Army, 50 should be 
inserted in the statute? If officers and 
surgeons in the Army found 50 lashes 
too many, why should you put more in 
the statute than were considered proper 
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by the men who had to execute the law 

which had been placed in their hands?) 
In other days there were men who de- | 
fended the infliction of 2,000 lashes— | 
men of humane character—just as there 

were at the present day to justify the in- | 
fliction of 50 lashes. Nevertheless, that 

punishment of 2,000 lashes had been 
gradually brought down to 50; and he} 
hoped that the number would be further | 
brought down until none of it remained. | 
Therefore, he trusted the Committee | 
would not dismiss the question too | 
hastily, and without full discussion. | 
The question had its human, as well as | 
its political aspect; and on that ground | 
it demanded the fullest consideration. | 
Again, it was absurd to suppose that, 
they could get a desirable class of men | 
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Mr. HOPWOOD pointed out that it 


was an error to assume that corporal 
punishment could be inflicted gently, 
and asserted that unless it was adminis- 
tered with the greatest possible severity 
the officer charged with its execution did 
not do his duty; thelashes must be of the 
full tale of severity. There must be no 
blinking of the question ; the punishment 
was of a brutal and beastly kind ; if any 
hon. Member thought it was not, let 
him stand up and say so. He should 
like it to be known in the House of 
Commons what Member would stand up 
and say that flogging was not a brutal 
and beastly punishment. But he saw 
no inclination on the part of any hon. 
and gallant Member to rise and say even 
that it was a punishment to be admired 


into the Army while the terror of the | for its effectiveness in maintaining dis- 
lash hung over them. From a profes-| cipline in the British Army. It did not 
sional point of view, it should be a| quite become the Secretary of State for 
matter of delight to a soldier, when war | War to remark that it was not usual to 
was commenced; but to the English | employ a steel whip in the Army; and 
soldier it could be but a matter of appre-| he could not help thinking that the 
hension, because he knew that in time | manner of his reply lost some of its 





of war he was liable to this degrading 
and brutal punishment of flogging. The 
Secretary of State for War had told the 
Committee that it was not his desire to 
inflict this punishment in a brutal way ; 
but, nevertheless, although it was not 
his desire, it was inflicted in as brutal a 
manner as it was possible to inflict it. 
The strongest man in the regiment was 
told off for the purpose ; that strong man 
was not supposed to be able to inflict 
more than 12 strokes at the time; the 
surgeon stood by, and the sergeant said 
‘“‘one;”’? the executioner, who stood 
with the lash in his hands, proceeded 
with the utmost force to bring it down 
on the shoulders of the sufferer, bringing 
it back again to the attitude of “‘atten- 
tion.” As soon as the sergeant saw 
that the strong man had had time to 
prepare himself for another stroke, he 
gave the order for another lash. Now, 
if that was not done with the intention 
of giving as much pain as possible by 
the punishment, he would like to know 
what could be? He deprecated the fore- 
stalling, in any way, of the Amendments 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport, as had been attempted by 
the Secretary of State for War; and, at 
the same time, trusted that the Com- 
mittee would mark its sense of the mo- 
tives of the hon. and learned Member 





by supporting him in the division. 


pungency, when he undertook to say 
that he (Mr. Hopwood) had apologized 
for his ignorance in discussing this 
matter. In making the admission re- 
ferred to, he desired the Secretary of 
State for War to understand that he had 
but done what he should do when oc- 
cupying ground not usually trodden by 
him. But the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had done more. He had 
said—‘‘ You ought not to go into these 
matters at all.”’ Well, he was repentant. 
But why did he not take his hand, as a 
child’s, tenderly, and say—‘‘ Your ex- 
perience is not like mine; let me tell 
you, you are wrong?” Had he done 
so, he (Mr. Hopwood) would most cer- 
tainly have apologized, and said—‘‘I 
have wronged an hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber; I have overstated my case; I have 
done an injustice.” But the fact was, 
the Secretary of State for War had 
hoped, by the use of oratorical artifice, 
to get rid of his arguments. 

Sirk HENRY HAVELOCK was not 
disposed to listen in silence to charges 
thrown out against men who, in pursu- 
ance of what they believed to be their 
duty, were prepared to vote in favour of 
retaining for the present a mode of 
punishment which they considered to 
be indispensable to the maintenance 
of discipline in the Army under cir- 
cumstances of war. He held that the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman had no 
practical acquaintance whatever with 
the circumstances which made this pun- 
ishment necessary; and had it not 
been for the challenge thrown out by 
him, he would not have troubled the 
Committee with any observations on that 
occasion. But as the hon. and learned 
Member had thrown down a chal- 
lenge, he would tell him that he (Sir 
Henry Havelock) yielded to him not 
one inch in his desire to remove cor- 
poral punishment from the Army as 
soon as it was possible to do so with 
safety. But it was nothing more than 
a perversion of language and sentiment 
to say, as the hon. and learned Member 
had said, that flogging was a disgrace 
tothe Army. The officers of the Army 
argued, from a melancholy acquaint- 
ance with the facts, that in the present 
circumstances of the Army, and under 
the temptations amongst which soldiers 
were thrown in time of war, that the 
punishment in question was one which 
it was necessary to maintain. The 
difference between our Service and 
that of foreign countries was this—that 
whereas we were compelled to resort to 
corporal punishment in the case of certain 
offences, they, on the other hand, for 
the like offences, applied, were applying, 
and would, in his opinion, always in 
future apply, the punishment of death. 
Was it the desire of hon. Members, by 
inflicting the punishment of death, to 
shut out every chance of retrievement 
in cases where men now received a 
punishment which was disgraceful, cer- 
tainly, but which was for that very 
reason efficacious? How often did hon. 
Members require to be told that under 
no circumstances could the punishment 
of flogging be given except by court 
martial? [‘‘No,no!”] | Major Notan: 
The Provost Marshal.| He was not re- 
ferring to active service. He was glad 
to hear the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway make some remark himself, be- 
cause he was often contented to act as 
the instigator of those around him. If 
the hon. and gallant Member would 
look at the statistics he would see that 
in the year 1877, while 30,000 soldiers 
were on their passage to and from India 
and the Colonies, not one single instance 
of corporal punishment had occurred 
on board ship. Again, although the 
country had been carrying on war for 
some months past, he believed that 
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neither in Afghanistan nor in Zululand 
had corporal punishment yet been in- 
flicted; and he hoped that the latter 
war would be brought to an end without 
that necessity arising. Corporal punish- 
ment was mainly used during actual 
warfare, for crimes that were in them- 
selves a disgrace to humanity. It was 
futile, as well as absurd, to suppose that 
men of the class of which the British 
Army was composed — men who were 
ready to risk anything and to dare any- 
thing, who carried their lives daily in 
their hands, to whom the risk of death 
and mutilation was a part of the bar- 
gain into which they had entered— 
would be deterred from crime by the 
mere physical pain of a few lashes. 
The efficacy of the punishment was 
entirely due to its disgraceful cha- 
racter. If this punishment was to be 
done away with in the few cases in 
which it was retained, what substitute 
was it proposed to supply? Amongst 
the various proposals which had been 
made was the ridiculous suggestion that 
a card should be hung round the neck 
of the offender; but he wished to point 
out to the hon. Member who iad made 
that suggestion (Mr. Parnell), that 
though this would undoubtedly be ridi- 
culous, the ridicule would justly fall, 
not on those who suffered, but on those 
who attempted to apply it. He could 
assure the Committee that there was 
no class of men in the world who 
were more glad to see improvements in 
the condition of the soldier than were 
the officers of the Army, who on that 
occasion had been so much maligned. 
He sincerely hoped that the time might 
soon come when corporal punishment 
would die out, because it was no 
longer needed; but he was obliged 
to remark that in such an event the 
House would owe nothing to the ar- 
guments of hon. Members below the 
Gangway. What monopoly of the feel- 
ings of humanity, he desired to know, 
belonged to those hon. Members? In 
conclusion, he wished to say that no 
class of men would rejoice more than 
the officers of the Army when this 
punishment could be done away with; 
but until this occurred the good soldiers 
knew that they were in perfect security, 
because there was not the slightest 
risk that, by any possibility, corporal 
punishment would be inflicted upon 
them. 
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Mason NOLAN said, he was not 
going to imitate the example of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had just 
sat down by endeavouring to obtain a 
cheer from hon. Members opposite. 
Notwithstanding that he had attempted 
to persuade the Committee that no 
flogging was inflicted in the Army ex- 
cept by sentence of court martial, he 
(Major Nolan) was in a position to state 
that from three-fourths to nine-tenths of 
the floggings took place without any 
court martial whatever. The reason of 
his remaining silent during the discus- 
sion was that he desired to reserve his 
observations until the Amendment which 
stood in his name was reached, and which 
Amendment was intended to afford a 
guarantee that a man should not be 
flogged except by order of court martial. 
The hon. and gallant Member, in his 
speech, had made a most extraordinary 
statement in saying that no good soldier 
was liable to the lash, or could, by any 
possibility, be flogged ; but, on the con- 
trary, he (Major Nolan) maintained that 
a good soldier was just as likely to be 
flogged as a bad one, inasmuch as two- 
thirds of the floggings were for breaches 
of the most trivial camp rules. If hon. 
Members doubted his assertion, let them 
read the last Blue Book issued, and 
they would find that a number of Zulus 
gave it as a reason for leaving our 
Service that they were flogged for break- 
ing camp rules which were not explained 
to them. Under such circumstances as 
these, if the hon. and gallant Baronet 
was in the position of a General com- 
manding in the field, he would see very 
little flogging going on, and could, 
therefore, write home and say that there 
was no flogging in the Army, because it 
would go on without his knowledge. 
Without receiving specific orders to flog 
the soldiers, the provost marshal, in 
order to carry out the wishes of the 
General with regard to camp rules, 
caught the first man who broke them and 
flogged him ; no returns were kept of the 
number of floggings that took place; and, 
as he had said before, the best soldier 
under that system was just as likely to 
be flogged as a bad one, because he was 
just as likely to break the camp rules. 
He had no doubt that upon this principle 
in Afghanistan and Zululand between 
300 and 400 men had been flogged 
during the wars in those countries. 
This would be known when the men 
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came home, and would reach the places 
from which recruits came, by word of 
mouth, just the same asif it had been 
published in the newspapers; and the 
more so, because it was endeavoured to 
suppress it. He maintained that the 
class of soldiers must be raised ; and one 
step in that direction was to remove the 
stigma cast upon them by corporal 
punishment. And he believed that if 
the punishment of flogging was kept 
up, the enthusiasm of the men would 
be damped when the country entered 
upon any great war, and that it would 
be very difficult, indeed, to get men into 
the ranks. The hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) had said that a soldier 
should be most pleased when a time of 
war arrived; but, as matters now stood, 
he would say—‘‘ This is the time for me 
to be flogged.” 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON briefly 
pointed out that the discussion had been 
carried on as if corporal punishment 
was confined to the Army. It seemed 
to have been forgotten that it was prac- 
tised in the Navy, and even to a greater 
extent than it was in the Army. A 
captain of a man-of-war could order the 
punishment to be inflicted if the sentence 
was approved by two other officers. 
But this seemed to have been forgotten. 
[‘‘No, no!”] Yes; it had not been 
alluded to to-day, nor yet a few days 
ago, when the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) spoke on the 
subject. He could not see why the re- 
tention of the punishment should be 
held to be so degrading in the Army 
and not so in the Navy. The good men 
of the Army did not object—they knew 
they were exempt from the punishment ; 
but they also knew it was necessary to 
retain the punishment as the only means 
of keeping in order a class of men with 
whom they had to associate. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) talked of what happened in 
Abyssinia; but he(Sir Alexander Gordon) 
had seen larger Armies than were en- 
gaged in Abyssinia, and he knew the 
most important operations of war might 
be carried on without flogging, if the 
men knew there was the power to inflict 
the punishment. The question had 
been sufficiently discussed; and he only 
wished to say that the Navy was sub- 
ject to the same punishment, and to this 
no objection had been raised in this 
debate. 
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Mr. O'DONNELL said, in’ conse- 
quence of the persistent and thorough 
manner in which military men insisted 
on retaining the honour of flogging for 
the private soldiers of the British Army, 
he gave Notice that in all cases where 
the flogging was retained for the soldier, 
he would move on the Report of the Bill 
that the honour should be extended to 
the officers of the Army. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, the 
discussion would soon extinguish itself; 
but he desired one word to give the 
Committee the opportunity of judging 
of the value of the statements of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan). His remarks implied that under 
the power given by this Act the pro- 
vost marshal in the field was enabled, 
almost whenever he liked, to inflict the 
punishment, and, practically, without 
supervision. But if he believed that, 
he could not have read the Bill. If he 
referred to the Bill he would find 
among its provisions one that had been 
in existence almost as long as the Bri- 
tish Army, by which this power to in- 
flict corporal punishment was strictly 
limited to those cases of gross and 
violent offences in the field of which 
the provost marshal had been a per- 
sonal eye-witness. The provost mar- 
shal was restricted to this by his com- 
mission, which could only be varied 
by the General commanding. Hecould 
only exercise his power in those cases 
where he had himself witnessed violent 
or disgraceful offences ; in other cases, 
he had to refer to the decision of the 
commanding General. Clause 72, on 
page 40, would show this; and, under 
the circumstances, he did not think this 
power of the provost marshal was in 
excess of the requirements of warfare. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, two 
statements had been made, not very 
well reconcilable. The hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
had been charged with engaging in a 
debate upon a subject on which he had 
no knowledge; and, later on, his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Major Nolan) had 
been alluded to as the instigator of cer- 
tain proceedings in connection with this 
subject. Whatever want of knowledge 
there might be on the part of the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport was 
fuily made up by the practical experience 
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hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir Henry 
Havelock) allude so positively to the 
action his hon. and gallant Friend had 
taken; and what was the meaning of 
the wild shout from the opposite Benches 
when the observation was made? The 
only interpretation he could put upon it 
was that it was an attempt to intimi- 
date the hon. and gallant Member in 
the discharge of his duty. It was not 
the first time that intimations had been 
made to hon. Gentlemen connected with 
the Service, who chose to adopt a pe- 
culiar line of policy, that they would be 
marked men. - If that was what was in- 
tended in the present instance, the sooner 
it was known and understood in Ireland 
the better; and he was glad his hon. 
and gallant Friend had met it in the 
spirited way he had; and, if the hon. 
and gallant Baronet expected to limit 
opposition by his remarks, he had mis- 
taken his man. With reference to this 
subject of flogging, he did not intend to 
go over the ground occupied by other 
hon. Members; but it was surprising to 
him that when Parliament said that 
there should be a regulation whip used 
in the Prisons and in the Navy, that the 
authorities at the Horse Guards had not 
adopted a similar regulation in the 
Army ; it was a matter to which the Se- 
cretary of State for War would do well 
to direct his attention. In the case of 
the prison rules and regulations, it was 
required that a copy should be laid on 
the Table of the House. A similar 
course might be adopted with the Army 
whip, so that Members might test the 
weight of the instrument; and, even if 
so disposed, subject themselves to the 
discipline, and so get practical know- 
ledge of what the poor fellows suffered 
whose backs were lacerated. On whom 
should rest the stigma of calling the 
Army a collection of scoundrels and 
blackguards? Certainly not on those 
who endeavoured to get the punishment 
of flogging abolished in the Army. This 
was a most serious subject; and, as they 
had failed to induce the Government to 
make the slightest attempt to meet the 
Amendment, he hoped no division would 
be taken to-day. He trusted the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would not press 
this matter any further; but that he 
should be allowed to adjourn the ques- 


of the hon. and gallant Member for | tion until he had more time to give it 


Galway (Major Nolan). 
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Masor NOLAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Baronet (Sir Henry Havelock) 
had impugned his statements, and had 
referred to Clause 72, which autho- 
rized the appointment of provost mar- 
shals. But the law with regard to pro- 
vost marshals was extremely strained, 
or the facts which he (Major Nolan) had 
referred to would not have happened. 
He had been speaking of the law as 
it actually existed, and not of this 
Bill. He (Major Nolan) had carefully 
read the clause in this Bill, and he failed 
to find what had been stated by the hon. 
and gallant Baronet. He thought pro- 
vost marshals might flog men for almost 
anything under the clause. He wished 
hon. Members to see this clause, and to 
examine the powers given under it. 
Certainly, as to the class of evidence, the 
clause was terribly stringent; because it 
said that the provost marshal himself 
might see the offence committed, or one 
of his assistants might see it; while the 
provost marshal could have any number 
of corporals, or lance corporals, or even 
private soldiers as his assistants. Ths 
provost marshal had it in his power to 
flog men for the most trivial offences ; 
so that where they found the clause 
simply protecting the soldier for an 
offence he did not commit, then, on the 
other hand, it allowed the provost mar- 
shal, pratically, to flog for almost any- 
thing. For instance, the clause said— 

“And the powers of such provost marshals 
shall be regulated according to the established 
usages of war.” 


Now, that simply meant that if anyone 
in the camp said he had known a man 
to have been flogged for such and such 
an offence—it might he 20 years before 
—then that might be construed into a 
warranty for flogging. In another place 
it said— 

“The General or other officer commanding 
the Forces on active service shall cause the 
provost marshals to exercise the powers intrusted 
to them in such manner and under such circum- 
stances as he may consider to be best calculated 
to prevent and instantly to repress offences in- 
jurious to the discipline of the Forces under his 
command and to the Public Service.” 


On the whole, he should say there never 
was a clause drawn up more expressly 
to cover every possible case than this 
clause. But he would turn to the latest 
and best evidence that could be got— 
namely, the last Blue Book from Zulu- 
land, and he defied the hon. and gallant 
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Baronet to say that the men were not 
there flogged in large numbers for the 
most trifling offences. True, they were 
Zulus, and not European soldiers; but 
he had himself seen Europeans flogged 
for very nearly the same things, and 
they now found that those things were 
going on at the present moment. He 
did not see what better evidence they 
could have than this book, which was 
published on the authority of the Go- 
vernment. The provost marshal, it 
seemed, did not keep the returns; but 
there were statements in this Book 
which were supposed to be correct. He 
should like either the hon. and gallant 
Baronet, or the hon. and gallant General 
(General Shute)—who had been out 
with large Armies, and both of whom 
had had larger Forces under their com- 
mand, and more experience than him- 
self—to say whether five men, or even 
10 men, had not been flogged every day 
amongst those Forces? Could they say 
they knew that was not the case? Had 
they made inquiry to satisfy themselves 
that in a Force, say, of 20,000 men, 
that was not the common average? They 
would not know, perhaps, unless they 
took the trouble to ascertain the fact. 
But he believed that in every British 
Army in the field a very fair amount of 
flogging usually went on—it was such a 
very convenient punishment. They had 
nothing to do but to catch a man and to 
tie him up to the nearest post, and 
give him 20 lashes, and say nothing 
more about it. It need not be reported 
to anybody, and there the matter ended. 
He dared say the man would not commit 
the same offence again. He dared say 
the punishment was tolerably effectual ; 
but its great merit was that it was so 
extremély convenient, and because it 
was convenient it was used, and that 
was the reason of its retention. He 
should like to see it abolished altogether, 
if possible. He acknowledged he did not 
hope to get it abolished; but he in- 
tended to propose such Amendments as 
would limit it down to what had been 
stated in that House should be the 
limit—that was to say, to limit it to 
eases in which foreign nations used it. 
That, he thought, would diminish it by 
9-10ths. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, a great 
many references had been made in the 
course of the debate to the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for Sunder- 
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land (Sir Henry Havelock), and he was 
not surprised, seeing that his was the 
only speech which had been made in the 
debate in favour of the necessity of 
flogging. Well, he (Mr. Bright) con- 
gratulated hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
they had left to that (the Opposition) 
side of the House the task of defending 
that unfortunate institution. But the 
speech of his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Sunderland had, he 
thought, entirely failed in convincing 
anybody that flogging was necessary or 
desirable. If he (Mr. Bright) had pre- 
viously been in favour of flogging, he 
thought he would have been convinced 
by that speech of the folly of it. Why, 
the hon. and gallant Baronet made a 
deliberate statement that in the Zulu 
and Afghanistan Wars not a single in- 
dividual had been flogged. There had 
been no necessity for flogging in those 
two wars; and he further said that he 
believed that when the Zulu War had 
ended, it would then be found that 
nobody in the Army had been flogged. 
Surely, he (Mr. Bright) might appeal to 
the hon. and’gallant Baronet, and ask 
him to give up this wretched rag which 
still remained, after so much had been 
removed and reformed. He would ask 
him to give that up, as we could so well 
do without it—that we could carry on 
two wars without any necessity for using 
the cat. When the question was last 
debated before the Recess, he remem- 
bered the argument relied on by those 
who defended flogging was this—it was 
said it would be impossible on the line 
of march to find a substitute for it, and 
that, therefore, they must have flogging 
on the line of march. Well, the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), in the 
course of this debate, had shown, he 
thought, very clearly that there were 
other deterring punishments that might 
be adopted ; and although his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land referred to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Meath, he did not deal with 
those substitutions which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath suggested. On the con- 
trary, he dealt with only one of those 
suggestions, which he seemed to think 
was somewhat ridiculous; but not with 
the others, which were of more import- 
ance. The hon. and gallant Baronet 
said this was a most disgraceful punish- 
ment. Yes, it was disgraceful to the in- 
dividual who received it, disgraceful to 
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the Army wherein it existed, and, in his 
opinion, disgraceful to the country which 
permitted it. He believed this country 
would stand better before the eyes of 
foreigners by abandoning this punish- 
ment, as they had already abandoned it. 
He trusted that when the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet reflected a little more on 
the matter, he would assist those who 
objected to this disgraceful punishment 
in getting rid of it. He (Mr. Bright) 
believed, as the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) had said, that this 
punishment kept men out of the Army 
who would otherwise come to it, and 
that it lowered the standard of the Ser- 


vice. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK remarked, 
that a pointed allusion had been made 
to him by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, and for whose opinion he 
had a just respect. He must compliment 
his hon. Friend on the very marked con- 
trast between the tone of his moderate 
speech and that of those very excited 
speeches which preceded him from hon. 
Members a little lower down. 


It being 10 minutes before Seven of 
the clock, Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its sitting at a 
quarter after Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


to. or — 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD EXPENDI- 
TURE.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE, in rising to call 
atttention to the rapidly increasing ex- 
penditure of the London School Board, 
and to move— 


“That the rapidly increasing expenditure of 
the London School Board requires.the early at- 
tention of the Government, with the view of 





imposing on it some more effectual checks than 
appear at present to exist; ” 

said, it would not be necessary for him 
to go into the whole question of educa- 
tion, or beyond the financial question 
arising out of the proceedings of the 
London School Board, inasmuch as, these 
being hard times, and times in which 





they ought to look narrowly into all the 
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different items of expenditure, which 
pressed heavily on the ratepayers, the 
only matter with which it was necessary 
for him to deal was as to the channels 
into which the expenditure of the coun- 
try flowed. The taxpayer had many 
friends, who sought a cheap popularity 
by pecking at small economies. The 
ratepayer had fewer friends, who were 
stauncher, and had made stubborn fights 
in his behalf. It was always assumed 
that education was a pearl of great 
price, and the particular branch of ex- 
penditure that affected education had 
not any attractions for the popular 
speaker; but the time had come when 
all real economists should scrutinize 
very carefully the cost of education in 
this country. He proposed to confine 
his remarks to the area of the Metropolis, 
and, as far as that area was concerned, 
he should be able to show that the ex- 
penditure for educational purposes had 
been so excessive as to be dangerous, 
not only to the cause of economy, but to 
the cause of education itself. He thought 
a review of the Metropolis in its efforts 
on behalf of education in late years 
would show that education had not been 
advanced by the action of the London 
School Board, notwithstanding its ex- 
travagant expenditure, and there was 
evidence that a strong necessity existed 
for the Government to impose some 
check upon this action. He proposed 
to call attention to the financial position 
of the School Board in 1871, 1875, and 
1879, and ther. to inquire into the causes 
of the absolute and relative cost of the 
system; how far it was due to defective 
machinery ; or the unsound policy of 
the Act; or to extravagant administra- 
tion; and to specify the different heads 
under which it showed itself, and to 
point out one or two ways in which it 
might be remedied ; for it was supposed, 
when the Education Act was passed, 
that in London the School Board rate 
would not amount to more than from 
2d. to 3d. in the pound; but this esti- 
mate had been very much exceeded. At 
that time, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter) said the rate would not exceed 3d. 
in the pound; the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich stated the 
same thing; and the now Leader of the 
House (Sir Stafford Northcote) moved 
an Amendment, that any sum beyond 
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between rates and taxes. The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) also saw that it was absolutely 
necessary to limit the rate; and he (Mr. 
Yorke) looked forward to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s support that even- 
ing. It would be well for hon. Gentle- 
men to bear in mind that a rate of 1d. 
in the pound produced £100,000 a-year. 
In 1871 the first School Board for Lon- 
don provided schools for 104,000 chil- 
dren, at a cost of £11 per head, which 
was defrayed by the imposition of a rate 
of 2d. in the pound. He contended that, 
although the Education Department was 
powerless to remedy the existing state 
of things, there was yet a means of ap- 
plying legislative agency to cure what 
was generally admitted to bea crying 
evil. In 1875 the state of things had 
alarmed the Vestries of the Metropolis. 
They met together, and determined to 
wait upon the noble Lord (Viscount 
Sandon), who was at that time Vice 
President of the Education Department. 
They stated, in the first place, that the 
neglected classes only should be provided 
for, whereas at that time many other 
classes were provided for. The Duke of 
Richmond, the President, in answer to 
that, said that the neglected classes were 
those to whom the Act was in the first 
instance intended to apply, but that they 
would hardly get the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford and his 
Colleagues to agree that it was not in- 
tended for other classes of the population. 
They said that sites too near to voluntary 
schools had been selected by the School 
Board. To that the noble Lord (Viscount 
Sandon) replied, that in many instances 
the Education Department had restrained 
the School Board from building too near 
to voluntary schools to interfere with 
their action. They also complained that 
the standard of education was too high. 
The answer was that that was a question 
for the ratepayers, and that the Educa- 
tion Department could not go into all 
those matters ; that it had no right to re- 
strain the action of the School Board 








that amount should be divided equally 


unless it acted improperly ; and that if 
the ratepayers thought the standard of 
education was too high the remedy was 
in their own hands. In that year the 
rate rose to 43d. in the pound, and the 
average net cost for the education of the 
children, estimated for the year ending 
March, 1880, was £1 13s. 6d. per head 
on the rates; whereas in 1875, the 
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average net cost per head was £1-2s. 9d., 
which had to be defrayed out of the 
rates. Coming to the year ending March, 
1880, the Board had already borrowed 
£3,184,500, and the rate to be levied 
this year would amount to £551,247, 
equal to 53d. in the pound on 
£24,000,000, the rateable valuable of 
the Metropolis. The increase last year 
was equal to £58,000. The Board 
stated that the total number for which 
accommodation was to be provided was 
261,237; and, in the course of the next 
three years, they proposed to borrow 
£1,355,852, which, added to the sum al- 
ready borrowed, would bring the total 
to £4,540,532. These figures showed 
that their loans had been increasing, 
and would continue to increase, at the 
annual rate of £500,000; and, looking 
to the future, it might be expected that 
in three years from the present time the 
rate would be 8d. in the pound. He 
thought he was not overstating the case 
in saying that, and that the expenditure 
of the Board would go on increasing at 
the rate of £75,000, for which a rate of 
$d. in the pound would be required. 
Indeed, the possibilities of the increase 
of the rate might be described as in- 
definite, if not infinite. If what he had 
stated did not reveal an alarming state 
of things, he did not know what would. 
This increase, it should be remembered, 
was exclusive of the present increase of 
the population. In these bad times, did 
anyone suppose that the cost of sites and 
buildings continued to increase? It was 
far more likely that it had decreased. 
In 1871 the cost of sites and premises 
averaged £11 per head of the children 
provided for ; but now it was £20 17s. 7d. 
There was no reason whatever why this 
should be so, as labour and materials 
were not more expensive now than they 
were in 1871. The Education Depart- 
ment had pointed out that in 10 schools 
the cost per child for premises amounted: 
to £23, while in two schools it reached 
£41, and that the final cost exceeded the 
preliminary estimate by 38 per cent. 
The cost of teaching was, in 1873, 12s. 
per child ; in 1875, 16s.; and in 1878, 
2is. 6d. There was no reason whatever 
why there should be this gradual in- 
crease. He thought it was to beaccounted 
for by the fact that there was an impres- 
sion on the School Board that no cost 
was too great to pay for education, and 
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upon it was a comfortable thing, and 
they might go on drawing from it with- 
out compunction. 


‘¢ Suave est ex magno tollere acervo.” 


Of seven of the largest towns in Eng- 
land, London stood first, with a cost of 
£2 18s. 5d. per child, Liverpool coming 
next at £2 7s. 44d., and Sheffield stand- 
ing the lowest, with acost of £1 19s. 6d. 
per head. Whichever way they looked 
at the matter, they would find that the 
cost of education under the London 
School Board was more expensive than 
the same kind of education elsewhere ; 
while, with regard to getting in the fees, 
on the contrary, the case was just the 
reverse. In that respect the London 
Board schools stood far below the volun- 
tary schools. They were at the top of 
the list in expenditure, and at the bottom 
in getting in the fees. The present sys- 
tem was Communistic in its working. 
Elementary education, like physical 
existence, was guaranteed to everybody 
by the State from motives of public 
policy. This was very proper; but the 
moment they outstepped the limits of 
what was reasonably necessary they 
trenched upon Communism. Every man 
had a right to live, but not to live 
luxuriously ; and, in the same way, all 
had a right to be educated, but not to 
be educated luxuriously. The Act of 1876 
laid down the principle that it was the 
duty of every parent to educate his 
child; but in London it was practically 
the rates that educated the children, 
while the parents paid only a 
small subsidy. The cost of education 
and accommodation was about 16d. per 
week for each child, of which sum the 
parents paid on an average only 2d. 
Moreover, as a matter of fact, the lowest 
class were not educated at all, though it 
was their ignorance which formed the 
pretext for allthisexpenditure. Theother 








that when they had a large fund to draw 
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day he had gone with his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) to visit the parish of Lime- 
house, in the East End of London. They 
found that before the passing of the 
Act there had existed several large 
ragged schools in that locality for the 
poorest class of children. These schools 
were now closed, being superseded by 
the Board schools, and the children who 
were formerly taught in them were left 
to run about the streets. Around an 
organ-grinder they were able to count 
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about 50 of these children dancing to the 
music within 300 yards of a School 
Board school, which they subsequently 
visited and found to be filled with chil- 
dren belonging to quite a superior class, 
the parents of some occupying houses of 
from £40 to £50 per year rating. They 
inquired how this was, and were informed 
that even if the ragged children came to 
the Board schools they were dismissed on 
trivial pretexts, such as want of cleanli- 
ness, their places being filled by the class 
of children to whom he had just referred; 
and the reason for this was quite ob- 
vious—the master had a direct interest 
in passing as large a number of children 
as possible, and he found the better class 
more remunerative. They were even 
told—though he could not vouch for the 
truth of the report—that there was con- 
nivance between the schoolmasters and 
those who worked the public machinery 
in order to bring this result about. The 
middle-class schools in that district were 
being destroyed by the Board schools, 
and numbers of brass plates had now 
disappeared from the doors, although 
they had reduced their fees to the lowest 
possible amount. In one of the schools 
young ladies learnt music, and drawing, 
and French, and they were told that 
some of the scholars lived beyond the 
London district, and actually came in by 
train in order to attend the school. The 
master, when asked if this was so, said 
he discouraged it as much as possible. 
The master of the Bethnal Green School 
provided some 60 books, costing about 
5s. each, as prizes for his best scholars. 
This was a sort of mutual co-operation ; 
the master gave the good scholars books, 
and the good scholars by their attain- 
ments were remunerative to the master. 
This was the way in which the fees were 
being used. They were, practically, tres- 
passing on the ground of middle-class edu- 
cation, and providing for the well-to-do 
classesan education atthe cost of the pub- 
lic, and the same results had occurred in 
other districts. In a letter to The Times 
to-day Mr. Rodgers said that it was ludi- 
crous to maintain that too many schools 
were being built. Of course, if they con- 
tinued to pursue the present system, they 
could not build schoolsenough. Themore 
schools there were the more the middle 
classes would come in to fill them up, 
and the ragged children outside would 
not be touched, because it was to every- 
body’s interest to keep them out. Their 
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whole policy must be altered. Another 
point important to be observed was the 
decrease of the voluntary schools. The 
Marquess of Ripon had said in the 
House of Lords that it should be our 
object to maintain and foster the existing 
system; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford had declared 
that we must take care not to destroy the 
existing system in introducing a new one. 
In spite of these declarations, there were 
cases now in London in which the volun- 
tary schools were being starved out, be- 
cause they were underbid by the Board 
schools, which, in many cases, seemed to 
beestablished with this very object. Inthe 
parish of Limehouse, for example, within 
half-a-mile of the parochial schools, 
seven Board schools had been estab- 
lished, most of which charged only 
1d. where 4d. had been charged before, 
and an eighth was being built. The 
result had been that the children in 
the voluntary schools had been reduced 
from between 2,000 and 3,000 to 500. In 
St. John’s, Walworth, the attendance in 
the voluntary schools had been reduced 
from 1,500 to 900, and in Plumstead 
they were about to be given up. Their 
action was also detrimental to the dis- 
cipline of the voluntary schools. It was 
a great advantage to a Board school 
teacher, from a pecuniary point of view, 
to get as pupils children whose education 
had been already rough hewn in the 
voluntary schools. In some cases there 
was an absolute refusal to take in gutter 
children. He would not weary the House 
with instances of voluntary schools being 
closed in consequence of the competition 
of the School Board schools. They were 
numerous. Only the other day he heard 
of a voluntary school in Westminster 
being closed after being in operation 
since 1830. It was more important to 
examine the relative cost of the two 
systems, and with that view he would 
premise that there were three factors in 
the finance of these schools—in the vo- 
luntary schools, subscriptions, fees, and 
grants; and in the Board schools, rates, 
fees, and grants. Let them omit the two 
last factors in each case and compare the 
cost of subscriptions and rates. When 
they had done so, the House would, per- 
haps, be surprised to find that the an- 
nual cost of the maintenance of children 
in voluntary schools was only 8s. 1034d., 
while in School Board schools it was 
£2 7s. 10d., or a little more than five 
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times as much. In other words, for 
every child that could be educated under 
the School Board system five could be 
educated under the voluntary system ; 
and the educational results, as shown by 
examinations, were within a trifle the 
same. Hon. Members must surely be 
very much enamoured of the School 
Board system of compulsion, if they 
thought it worth while to undermine 
and destroy the voluntary system, in 
order to substitute one which was so ex- 
pensive and troublesome, and which pro- 
duced no better result. The London 
School Board schools cost in building 
£20 17s. for each child; and they con- 
tained, as a rule, 800 places, and the 
certificated teachers were in the propor- 
tion of one to every 60 scholars. The 
average annual value of the head-mas- 
ter’s place was estimated at £250; but 
many head-masters had £300, and some 
in exceptional cases as much as £400, 
£500, and £600. The average annual 
value of the head-mistress’s place was 
£150, and that of the assistants from 
£100 to £150. A very objectionable 
feature of that payment was that part 
of it depended upon the passes at the 
Government examination; for the head- 
masters under the London School Board 
obtained half the education grant, which 
was, on the average, 15s. per child, and 
the other half was divided among their 
assistants. Thus, the ratepayers were first 
rated to maintain all this expensive ma- 
chinery, and then taxed justin proportion 
to the success it achieved. Now, that, he 
contended, was a misapplication of the 
system of education grants, which were 
originally designed to stimulate volun- 
tary effort. The schools, in his opinion, 
ought to receive grants, not in direct 
proportion to the amount of money they 
managed to extract from the pockets of 
the ratepayers, but in inverse ratio. The 
result of giving them indiscriminate aid 
was that since 1874 the education grant, 
which was, of course, paid out of taxa- 
tion, had increased from £2,100,000 to 
£3,600,000, and there was no prospect 
of its diminishing. It appeared to him, 
also, that, considering the large class of 
Visitors and Superintendents, the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Act were not very 
satisfactorily carried out. The result 
was that the attendance of middle-class 
children was encouraged to the exclu- 
sion of the class which most required 
education. Occasionally, however, the 
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agents of compulsion made themselves 
odious by cases of hardship. One of 
these he heard the other day from Mr. 
Serjeant Cox. A blind man’s son, who 
had passed the Ist Standard, surrep- 
titiously left school and took service as a 
page. Before he had been long in his 
place he was discovered by one of the 
School Board officers, stripped of his 
buttons, and sent back to school in rags 
to learn the higher subjects, and the 
blind maz presumably suffered in conse- 
quence. He now came to the details of 
the alleged extravagance of the School 
Board. There was first the machinery 
of compulsion. The estimated increase 
on that head this year was from £18,000 
to £19,000. It consisted of 11 Superin- 
tendents and 213 Visitors, and the estab- 
lishment was unsatisfactory, because 
there was no means of supervising its 
action. When one came to look at the 
budget of the School Board, one was 
struck by the enormous scale on which 
everything was conducted. Everybody 
seemed to get about 50 per cent more 
than similar persons in other depart- 
ments of life. Not to speak of the famous 
400-guinea carpet or the gencral furni- 
ture of the School Board offices, which 
was said to be exceedingly sumptuous, 
he found that they did things in what 
might be thought very handsome style. 
For instance, they had three Inspectors 
at £450, one at £375, and one at £350; 
one singing Inspector at £300, one 
deaf-and-dumb Inspector at £300, one 
needlework Inspector at £175, one 
kinder-garten Inspector at £190, one 
Inspector of the blind at £90, one drill 
Inspector at £170, which was a hand- 
some addition to the pay of a retired 
sergeant; one shorthand clerk at £375. 
Even the messenger was well paid, for 
he had £80, and the. hall porter £75. 
This was an arrangement with which 
everybody would be satisfied, except the 
ratepayers. In the architect’s depart- 
ment the architect had £1,000 a-year, 
with an assistant at £360; an inspector 
of furniture, £245, with two assistants 
at £139 each. The total cost of the 
architect’s department being £4,495. 
He now came to the details of the 
Shaftesbury training-ship. It was origi- 
nally called the Nubia, and the Home 
Secretary approved of the purchase, on 
the understanding that it should cost 
not more than £15,000. It was to re- 
ceive 350 boys under the age of 12. 
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The result was that the total amount 
expended, instead of being £15,600, was 
£43,474 14s. 8d. That startled the 
Board, and they accordingly appointed 
a committee to investigate the matter; 
and, to do them credit, they did not 
attempt to screen the members respon- 
sible for the extravagance, and freely 
criticized some of the details of the ex- 
penditure. They reported that there 
had been unnecessary expense—amount- 
ing, in some cases, to extravagance—in 
the mode of furnishing the vessel. Re- 
ferring to special items of expenditure, 
they pointed out that two rugs were 
bought for the ships ata cost of £16 
each, and three carpets at a cost of more 
than £18 each ; £36 had been spent in 
furnishing a seat in the stern of the 
ship; 12 rugs had been provided at a 
cost of 21s. each, and nine Caspian rugs 
at acost of 30s. each. These rugs had 
been placed in various parts of the ship, 
and even in the quarters of the car- 
penters and stokers. The committee 
recorded their opinion that the articles 
mentioned above were entirely unsuited 
to an industrial school. They regretted 
that extravagant sums should have been 
spent on Oriental rugs, and on the 
fittings of two rooms intended for mem- 
bers of the Board on the occasions of 
their visits to the ship, and in the pur- 
chase of a piano for the use of the cap- 
tain’s wife. The cost of furnishing 
these rooms amounted to £273 19s. 84d. 
One of the most remarkable things, 
however, to which he wished to call the 
attention of the House was the fact that 
the staff of officers for the ship was com- 
plete and costing a large annual sum at 
a time when there were hardly any 
boys in the vessel. At the end of August 
there were on board the ship only 30 
boys, 17 being the number of the officers, 
who were being paid at the rate of 
£1,758 per annum. The number of boys 
on board had, no doubt, increased since 
then; but as yet the vessel had not her 
full complement, although the staff had 
been complete ever since August. In 
fact, the vessel was not expected to re- 
ceive her full complement of boys until 
1880; and yet, with these naturally in- 
adequate duties to perform, the salaries 
of these officers had already been in- 
creased. He would compare the cost 
of the boys on board the Shaftesbury 
with the cost of the boys in Greenwich 
Hospital School, which was a very suc- 
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cessful school maintained by the Admi- 
ralty. In the ship the average cost of 
maintenance for 350 boys was £25 per 
head, the average cost at Greenwich 
School for 983 boys being £18 12s. 7d. 
per head, a result which was highly 
creditable to the Admiralty. Again, 
the gross amount of the salaries of the 
staff in Greenwich Hospital School was 
only £2,716, or one-third more than the 
gross amount paid to the officers in the 
Shaftesbury, which was now £1,958, 
though the number of boys in the 
former school nearly trebled the number 
of those in the latter. What he mainly 
objected to, however, was the kind of 
teaching which was carried out. The 
compulsory teaching provided in Board 
schools should not, he maintained, go 
beyond the three R’s. That amount of 
education was all that the State owed 
to the children. Any additional subject 
should be optional and paid for by the 
parents. Great expense was caused by 
the presence in all Board schools of 
teachers competent to teach a host of 
subjects in addition to the elementary 
ones which he had indicated; for he 
found the ordinary course not only in- 
cluded them and Bible knowledge, but 
also book-keeping, mensuration, elemen- 
tary instruction in physical science, the 
history of England, elementary geo- 
graphy, and elementary social economy, 
whatever that might be. A knowledge 
of the last-named subject was, he 
thought, very much needed by the 
members of the Board themselves. To 
these might be added music, drill, and 
several other accomplishments. The sub- 
jects which he had named were the 
ordinary compulsory ones; but there 
were others which were discretionary, 
and which presented a still more for- 
midable curriculum, as it included 
Euclid, Algebra, physical geography, 
French, Latin, chemistry, animal physi- 
ology, botany, and many other equally 
abstruse subjects, the understanding of 
which would be an education suited to 
the higher classes of society, domestic 
economy being one of them. Why do- 
mestic economy should be discretionary, 
when social economy was compulsory, 
he quite failed to see. Anyone who 
should go through all the subjects 
taught by the Board would issue forth 
into the world better furnished for the 
battle of life than many hon. Members 
who had received expensive educations. 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Yes; but he wished 
those who cheered to recollect that these 
children were expected by the Board 
to learn all these subjects while they 
were between five and 10 years of 
age; but they were enough, if properly 
followed out, to occupy for a long 
time the attention of persons of ma- 
ture years. The House would, there- 
fore, Le able toimagine what a hopeless 
hotch-potch the head of the boy would 
be who had drilled into him, before he 
was 10 years of age, the rudiments of 
the many different subjects to which 
the Board turned the attention of its 
scholars. He held that common sense 
suggested that if rudimentary education 
of this character was to be imparted by 
the Board toa child, it should have some 
practical reference to the object of the 
child’s life—to the pursuit by which he 
was to gain his bread; that the boy 
who was to become a groom should learn 
how to manage horses, and that the boy 
who was to become a gardener should 
learn to dig. Boys who were to be 
artizans, and who were turned out into 
the world with a certain amount of 
knowledge of albumen and other ab- 
struse matters belonging to organic che- 
mistry would hardly digest the informa- 
tion that had been decanted into them. 
As instances of the confused ideas which 
children so universally instructed carried 
away with them, one was that at an exa- 
mination he had heard a question asked 
what was a monitor, and the answer 
quickly given was, ‘an iron-clad.” 
Then, again, in a girls’ school, when the 
subject was ‘‘ Milk as the best possible 
food,” one girl said it was so, because 
God made it; another, because puppies 
and kittens throve on it; and, another, 
because it contained starch. He would 
go no further into that branch of the 
subject. What he wished to show was 
that, at the present time, there was no 
effectual check upon the action of the 
Board. The Education Office, the Local 
Government Department, and the House 
of Commons had left the whole thing in 
the hands of the School Board to do 
practically as they liked. Of course, he 
knew that the Education Department in 
the pre-compulsory epoch, was invented 
for the purpose of stimulating the action 
of voluntary schools; and it was no 
wonder that, after having so long applied 
the whip and the spur, they should find 
themselves unable to apply the curb to 
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Board schools. Practically, all they had 
done in regard to the Board was to say— 
‘* Well, gentlemen, so long as your con- 
stituents do rot pull you up, we do not 
feel it necessary to interfere.” Lately, 
however, a change of policy had been 
adopted by the Department ; and in stop- 
ping the supplies they had, he was glad 
to say, surprised the Board with reference 
to financial matters, and had placed them 
in a somewhat awkward position. The 
Board, inthe correspondence in the hands 
of hon. Members, however, had declined 
to admit that they were the least in the 
wrong, and they gave no sort of assur- 
ance that they would confine their ex- 
penditure within proper limits. The 
Local Government Board had since then 
taken the matter in hand, and their Au- 
ditor had surcharged the Board with the 
charge for interest on temporary loans. 
The Law Officers of the Crown, who had 
been consulted on that proceeding, were, 
unfortunately, at variance; and while the 
Attorney General upheld the Board, the 
Solicitor General upheld the Depart- 
ment. Meanwhile, it was evident that 
the Board had not repented, for it was 
now endeavouring to borrow another 
£20,000 of the Bank of England for 
temporary purposes ; and what was there 
to prevent them doing so—from borrow- 
ing money at interest whenever they 
wished to carry out any new proposal ? 
He was glad to see that the Bill of the Go- 
vernment in regard to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners would have some 
effect in checking the action of the Board, 
inasmuch as it would restrict its bor- 
rowing powers to £100,000 per annum, 
and spread the re-payments over 30 
instead of 50 years. The House, how- 
ever, would remember that that would 
impose no real check, unless something 
could be done to prevent them from ob- 
taining these temporary loans. They 
would only go into the open market, 
where they would have to pay a higher 
interest, so that the last stage of the 
ratepayers would be worse than the first. 
He thought he had shown that the 
Board had indulged in excessive expen- 
diture of which no probable end—unless 
it was stopped—could be seen, and that, 
therefore, the subject was one which 
urgently demanded attention from the 
Government. He wished to cure those 
evils, and thought that, in accordance 
with the resolutions recently adopted by 
delegates in the Metropolis, a limit 
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ought to be placed on the amount of the 
School Board rate. In 1870 a limit of 
3d. was suggested; but that, alas! was 
a limit to which there was now no chance 
of reverting, still he thought some limit 
should be fixed. Again, when the Board 
wished to build new schools he thought 
they ought to be compelled to come to 
Parliament in the same way as any other 
municipality which wished to execute 
public works, and before they obtained 
consent be compelled to prove their ne- 
cessity to a Committee. He thought, 
moreover, the rate-defrayed educational 
standard ought to be limited to ‘the 
three R’s,”’ and that anything and every- 
thing beyond that standard ought to be 
paid for by the parents. Then, again, the 
payments for results should be less in 
rate-supported schools than in voluntary 
schools; and he thought undue compe- 
tition with voluntary schools should be 
further limited by fixing the maximum 
fee in Board schools at 2d., as, if they got 
below that sum, they underbid the volun- 
tary schools and made the Board schools 
practically free schools. There was one 
other suggestion which he would add, 
and that was that the School Board rate 
should be collected separately and not 
added on to the other rates, for the first 
necessity was to bring the situation 
home to the people who had to pay. 
If it were separate, those who paid for it 
would, at all events, see, not only what 
they had to pay, but what they were 
paying for. He would say, in conclusion, 
that he had moved in the matter as a 
friend of economy in the first place; but 
he hoped he would not be regarded as 
opposed to education. He was willing 
to admit that the London School Board 
had done a great deal of work ; for, while 
it had not educated a large number of 
children who ought to have been edu- 
cated, it had, doubtless, provided for 
many who would not otherwise have 
been touched, although it had done it at 
an enormous expense; but he thought 
that if the Board continued to indulge in 
such an educational carnival as had for 
some time been going on, they would 
soon witness a violent re-action in the 
public mind, for that educational hot fit 
would soon be over. In his opinion, it 
would be a cause of regret if the policy 
of 1870 had to be revised. For the rea- 
sons which he had stated, he begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


{June 10, 1879} 
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leave to second the Motion of the hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Mr. 
J. R. Yorke). It is not my intention to 
traverse the ground or the figures already 
gone over so ably by him; but rather 
to confine myself to a few facts and some 
suggestions ; to concentrate the observa- 
tions I shall venture to trouble the 
House with on them, and to be rather 
practical than statistical. It is quite 
unnecessary, I trust, to disclaim any 
Party feeling in this matter. Fortu- 
nately, the cause of education among 
the poorest classes has not yet been made 
the battle ground of Parties, and I trust 
it never may be. What discussion there 
has been on the subject has been chiefly 
on religious or denominational ground. 
Well, I will say at once, I do not intend 
to refer to that, and I trust no one else 
will. It has ceased, I believe, to be a 
difficulty in the way of education. But 
what I desire to premise is the ground 
on which I second this Motion, in which 
my hon. Friend agrees; but, perhaps, 
he did not make it as clear as could be 
desired. It is not expenditure, gua ex- 
penditure, if the work were thoroughly 
done that we find fault with. It is that 
the work is not done, though all this 
expense is incurred, and that, in some 
cases, even the work seems to be getting 
undone. In short, it appears to me, and 
Ishallsubmit the facts with perfect frank- 
ness to the judgment of the House—it 
seemsto me that thespirit of the Actis not 
carried out. We are not, therefore, in 
hostility to the School Board or the Acts, 
which I quite acknowledge to be an 
urgent necessity of the times; but I 
want to see it made more efficient, and, 
if possible, more economic. I want to 
see the work effectually done without 
any further waste of time or money, in 
the spirit of the Act, which should not 
any longer be used to undo the work of 
the voluntary schools. From that point 
of view, it might, perhaps, have been 
better to have asked for a Select Com- 
mittee for inquiry, in which the School 
Board might have answered, if they 
could, some of the facts brought for- 
ward, and a few impartial and earnest 
men might have considered if the spirit 
of the Acts could not be better carried 
out; or else the Act itself amended. 
Now, Sir, let us see what are the Acts 
and their spirit ; and then, what are the 
facts and their results. There is the 
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main Act of 1870, and the two Amend- 
ment Acts of 1873 and 1876. It is 
hardly necessary for me to quote the 
words of these Acts; they are familiar 
to every hon. Member who has attended 
to the subject. The main principles are 
three :—First, that there shall be schools 
provided within reach of every child; 
2nd, that the children shall be com- 
pelled to attend; 3rd, that the teaching 
shall be efficient. The Act of 1878 
recites particularly that schools shall not 
be built unless the Education Depart- 
ment is satisfied of their necessity ; and 
that the rates shall only be used for 
purposes of elementary education. The 
Act of 1876 provides that Boards of 
Guardians shall be the attendance com- 
mittee where there is no school board, 
and particularly dwells on the responsi- 
bilities of parents and their liability to 
provide education for their children. 
But now, what is the spirit of the Act, 
and where are we to look for it? Why, 
in the speech of the Minister who in- 
troduced the Act, and who represented 
the mind of his Government and the 
purpose of his Party—the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). In taking the 
liberty of reading a few sentences from 
that speech, I should like to say I not 
only entirely agree in them, but I agree 
in every word of that speech, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
say s0, it is an utterance, not only of the 
usual ability and sound sense of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but shows a 
statesmanlike foresight of what might 
happen if certain courses were followed ; 
it contains a creation and a forecast of 
facts which have, I fear, been fulfilled 
in some cases contrary to his intention. 
In that speech the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 


“ First of all, we must not forget the duty of 
parents. Then, we must not forget our duty 
to our constituencies, our duty to the taxpayers. 
. . . Still, we must remember that it is upon 
them that the burden will fall. And, thirdly, 
we must take care not to destroy in building up 
—not to destroy the existing system in intro- 
ducing a new one. In solving this problem 
there must be, consistently with the attainment 
of our object, the utmost endeavour not to injure 
existing and efficient schools. ... The main 
principles. . . . aretwo innumber. . . . Legal 
enactment, that there shall be efficient schools 
everywhere throughout the kingdom. Com- 
pulsory provision of such schools if and where 
needed, but not unless proved to beneeded. . . . 


5 
. 


Who are to pay forit?.... 
Sir Balduyn Leighton 
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the school fees? .... I at once say that the 
Government are not prepared to do it. The 
parents paid in school fees last year about 
£420,000. If this scheme works... . that 
£420,000 per annum would have to be doubled, 
or even trebled. Nor would it stop there. This 
wouldapply to the elementary education chiefly 
of the working classes. The middle classes 
would step in and say—‘There must be free 
education also for us, and that free education 
must not be confined to elementary schools.’ 
. . . . The cost would be such as really might 
well alarm my right hon. Friend the Chancellor. 
. . . We do not give up the school fees, and, in- 
deed, we keep to the present proportion—namely, 
of about one-third raised from the parents, one- 
third out of the public taxes, and one-third out 
of local funds.’”? —[3 Hansard, cxcix. 443-4, 
454-6.) 

That is the spirit of the Act of 1870, as 
set forth by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the Member for Bradford, 
who introduced it. Well, such are the 
Education Acts and the spirit of those 
Acts; but what are the facts? I have 
thought it better to confine my examina- 
tion to one district which I have taken 
at haphazard, District Aon School Board 
block plan, which represents West- 
minster. It was found that there were 
8,000 children in that district, and ac- 
commodation for all but about 150 al- 
ready provided by voluntary schools. 
Let me say a word here about educa- 
tional statistics; they are thoroughly 
fallacious, even if the number of chil- 
dren exists which they compute; their 
deduction for absentees is very much 
below the right number. They allow 
for 5 per cent absentees, and sometimes 
for as much as 10 or 15; but the real 
number should be 25 to 30. You cannot 
get more than 75 per cent into the 
schools, experience shows, especially in 
a place like Westminster. But supposing 
we accept these numbers, the offer was 
made to provide the additional accom- 
modation required, which was at once 
rejected, and the School Board deter- 
mined to provide for 620 children. Now, 
that is not, I think, the spirit of the 
Act. Besides, it is evident that so small 
a number as 150, or 2 per cent on the 
whole number, would be certain to be 
absorbed by truant schools or industrial 
schools. But let allthat pass. I main- 
tain that, before they were entitled to 
build, they were bound to see that the 
existing schools were filled. And then 
a very important point arises. The 
London attendant officers or visitors, as 
they are called, do not seem to think it 
necessary to sec to the attendance at 
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voluntary schools, but only their own 
Board schools. That is surely a great 
weakness in the whole administration. 
It is like pouring water into a sieve. I 
do not see how you are ever to get the 
children educated at that rate, until you 
have covered London with Board schools 
and destroyed every voluntary school, at 
a cost of £1,500,000 a-year or more. 
Well, this school was built in the Horse- 
ferry Road, and what was the result? 
One school with 370 places was imme- 
diately closed, and six or seven more 
had half their scholars taken from them 
to fill this Board school. Out of the 600 
children who came into that school there 
were only 20 who were not taken out of 
voluntary schools. Sir, is this the spirit 
of the Act? This is not supplying a 
demand; it is destroying a supply; it 
is creating a hiatus. Meanwhile, the 
“wastrel”? children are still about the 
streets; and I believe it could be shown 
that after eight or nine years of expen- 
diture there is not a single child in 
Westminster being educated, or being 
better educated, who was not being 
similarly educated before the Act, for 
there are 500 or 600 places more in the 
district than are required. It might be 
said the people are too poor to send their 
children. That is not the case. I visited 
at a ragged school, under Government 
inspection, which was only half full—60 
children—where there was room for 120. 
They took in barefeet children and 
charged nothing. As regards these 
ragged schools, I would not say one 
word about the managers or promoters 
of them. They have been, as it were, 
the volunteers or pioneers of the educa- 
tional movement, and all honour to 
them; but it seems to me that to main- 
tain in the present day an inefficient 
school, as some of these are, is an ano- 
maly and an anachronism. If they 
cannot make them all efficient, they 
should reduce their number. And as I 
desire to be impartial, and perfectly 
frank with the House, I should like to 
say here that some of the charges 
brought against the Board in West- 
minster, at least, are unfounded; the 
education they gave was similar to the 
voluntary schools; their fees nominally 
the same, though there were some allow- 
ances for books, &c., which offered 
superior attraction, and I did not notice 
any unjustifiable expense thrown away 
on the buildings. It may be different 
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in other parts; but I speak only of what 
I have seen. But this is not all; not 
content with knocking up these volun- 
tary schools, and having hundreds of 
places in excess of the number required, 
the Board next proceeded to build an- 
other school, and bought what is known 
as the Ebury Street site. Then, the 
Education Board stepped in and refused 
its consent. Sir, I ask again, is this the 
spirit and intention of the Act, as set 
forth in the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite— 
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‘*The least possible expenditure of public 
money, the utmost endeavour not to injure 
existing and efficient schools ?” 


Surely, it is a travestie of the work in- 
tended. Then as to the expenditure. I 
must say a few words about the Shaftes- 
bury training ship. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. R. Yorke) has gone over the 
items, so I shall only call attention to 
the form of the Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry. I do not wish to press this 
matter hard on the School Board, be- 
cause I am informed that they acknow- 
ledge it has been a gross miscarriage of 
administration. But if the work in 
Westminster is a travestie of the Act, 
surely the Report of this Committee isa 
very parody of aninquiry. Out of a Com- 
mittee of 10 only three sign the Report, 
less than one-third, and they condemn 
the extravagance, and point out certain 
informalities which I should have 
thought are illegalities. Two, being 
the principal offenders, write a sepa- 
rate Report of their own in justifi- 
cation; oue, a lady—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Surr—with the courage and devotion 
of her sex, does rap out the truth 
in a solitary paragraph signed by her- 
self alone, in which she says the Keport 
conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
waste incurred and the conduct of the 
committee; and the remaining four 
members, including the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the School Board, de- 
cline to be responsible for anything con- 
tained in the Report. Sir, I have had 
some experience on Committees and as 
Chairman of Committees of Inquiry ; 
but I never read such an extraordinary 
discussion as this. It is said, in miti- 
gation, that this is the only case of ex- 
travagance. I should be glad to think 
so; but, unfortunately, several others 
have reached me. The central offices of 
the Board on the Embankment were to 
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have cost £40,000; but £70,000 has had 
to be paid. Then one school was built 
so near a bone boiler’s premises that 
£4,000 had to be spent in buying him 
up. <A reduction of 25 per cent was 
made in an estimate, owing to an ob- 
servation of a member of the Board, in 
some schools at Sydenham. And there 
is the case of the Ebury Street site, 
which will have to be sold at a great 
loss. Speaking as one who has given 
some attention to Public Business and 
administrative economy, I characterize 
these as instances of reckless expendi- 
ture. I have limited these observations 
to a few facts; but there are other dis- 
tricts just as bad. In Bloomsbury, 
Board schools have been built in the 
midst of several voluntary schools, of 
which five have been closed and two 
half emptied; while one expensive 
master, at a salary of £250 a-year, is 
employed to teach a sort of rough 
ragged school of the lowest class. In 
Wandsworth, the same sort of thing 
goes on, and the wastrel children are 
still as neglected as ever. Now, what 
are the cures for this? It has been 
said that the system is in fault, not the 
members of the Board, who, excepting 
two or three, find it impossible to look 
into the finance, which is left to officials. 
Well, surely, they could sub-divide 
their districts. Then, a visitor of the 
School Board told an informant of mine 
that—‘‘ You—the voluntary agencies— 
can deal better with those gutter chil- 
dren than we can.” Well, that is a 
candid admission. It seems to me, first 
speaking with great deference, that the 
School Board should be, in the first in- 
stance, an attendance committee, and 
then, where the necessity existed—that 
is, where they have managed to fill the 
schools—they should proceed to supply 
accommodation by building. They 
should not be guided by theoretic sta- 
tistics, but by the fulness or emptiness 
of existing schools. Then, secondly, 
they ought to charge proper fees, and 
not remit them or wink at their not 
being paid, which is demoralizing to the 
children. If the scale of fees adopted 
at Bradford and Leeds were insisted on 
in London, it would bring in some 
£50,000 a-year more, and the parents 
could, no doubt, afford to pay it. Then 
there ought, lastly, to be some better 
audit andcontrol. Supposing that after 
the rate exceeded 3d., which we were 
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told was to be the maximum, one-half 
was payable by the Treasury, some such 
financial check well devised, we should 
have less of the reckless expenditure, 
because it would be some one’s interest 
to look after it. But, Sir, if this sys- 
tem of displacing all the voluntary 
schools with expensive Board schools is 
to obtain, it cannot stop with London, it 
must extend to every town and every 
parish in England; and we shall have 
some £15,000,000 or £20,000,000 
a-year charged on the rates with no 
better education given than now. That 
is a serious consideration. This London 
School Board has already got to logger- 
heads, however, with the Education De- 
partment and the Local Government 
Board, and a case is now being tried in 
the Law Courts on a surcharge of 
£16,000. I should like to make one 
suggestion here. Thereis a Commission 
sitting on the City Charities at present, 
and £100,000 or £200,000 a-year will 
have to be re-applied. I believe no 
better object could be found for some 
of these funds than secondary education 
arising out of elementary schools ; some- 
thing just above the three R’s, which 
ought, no doubt, to be provided by the 
Board or by voluntary schools. Sir, I 
venture to hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may see their way to adopting 








the spirit of the Motion, and taking 
counsel, perhaps, with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
will see their way to bringing the ex- 
penditure and administration of this 
School Board into harmony with the 
spirit and intention of the Acts. I beg 
to second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the rapidly increasing expenditure of 
the London School Board requires the early at- 
tention of the Government, with the view of 
imposing on it some more effectual checks than 
appear at present to exist.””—(I/r. Reginald 
Yorke.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
be glad to have given way to any mem- 
ber of the School Board, either present 
or past. Two or three of those members 
werenowin the House; and he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) hoped they would hear from 
them some reply to the statements, he 
might say the charges, of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. 
Yorke). He (Mr. W. E. Forster) was 
glad to have the efficient help in past 
times of two very responsible members 
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of the School Board whom he now saw 
on the Government Benches. He re- 
ferred paticularly to his noble Friend 
who followed him in the Education De- 
partment (Viscount Sandon), who had 
worked very hard, and who, he had no 
doubt, would be able to give the House 
a good deal of information upon the 
matter, and his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), who, they all knew, had gained 
the good opinion of all classes in London 
by the work which he had done in con- 
nection with that Board. He (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) was, perhaps, more than 
anybody else, responsible for the School 
Board of London. He was, therefore, 
watching its proceedings with the 
greatest possible interest, not to say 
anxiety, remembering what a tremen- 
dous work it had to accomplish. The 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
the Motion said very little on what he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) should have thought 
would have been an important matter; 
inasmuch as, while the hon. Gentleman 
thought it necessary for that House to 
protect the ratepayers of that great 
Metropolis against their own repre- 
sentatives, he seemed to forget the very 
existence of the ratepayers themselves. 
At any rate, he did not assume that 
they were intelligent persons, well ac- 
quainted with the affair which was 
now brought before the House, that 
they were the people who paid the rates 
on whom this heavy tax lay, and who 
lived in the very centre of the intelli- 
gence of the Kingdom. They had plenty 
of newspapers, and plenty of gentlemen 
like the hon. Member who could state 
these matters to them in meeting after 
meeting. Was it necessary that the 
House of Commons should be called on 
to impose fresh checks on this Board, 
when the ratepayers had the best pos- 
sible check already—which they had not 
in that House—namely, that the Board 
was only elected for three years, and it 
was in the power of the ratepayers of 
London, if they did not like their pro- 
ceedings, to turn out their educational 
Parliament? Hethoughtthe hon. Gen- 
tleman ought really to have shown why 
it was they should protect the ratepayers 
against their own representatives. How 
did they know that the 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 composing the Metropolis 
would thank the House for stepping in, 
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Gentleman. It would be to say to the 
ratepayers—‘‘ We do not consider you 
are capable of doing your own business, 
and therefore we will do it for you.” 
It was interesting to see, considering 
what a large portion of the Kingdom 
the Metropolis represented, how educa- 
tional work had been going on there for 
the last few years. He (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) did not deny that this debate 
was likely to be of use; but the hon. 
Gentleman had stated only one side of 
the case. There was no harm in that 
side of the case being strongly stated 
after all, and it would afford good 
material for discussion in every vestry 
and public meeting before the next elec- 
tion. Expenditure had been mentioned 
for which this House was not respon- 
sible; but he did not think in any debate 
on Supply the House had seen such in- 
terest as was manifested on the other 
side. There was this difference—hon. 
Gentlemen were responsible in one case, 
but not in the other. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought forward the Mo- 
tion must excuse him if he did not go 
through all the items of expenditure to 
which he had referred; but he must not 
suppose that the charges which he made 
were unanswerable. It was easy for 
any gentleman to take hold of a large 
expenditure, and condemn it; but it 
was not easy, without notice, to be able 








in the manner indicated by the hon, | 


to reply to any allegations that might be 
made. One or two of the items referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman, however, 
struck him as curious. The hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded to 400 guineas having 
been spent onacarpet. He (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was informed, however, that 
this £400 for a carpet was an absolute 
delusion. He really hoped the House 
would look at the question with some 
sort of comparison in their own minds 
as to what had to be done. The Edu- 
cation Act was brought in in 1870. It 
was wanted in many parts of the King- 
dom; but nowhere was it so much 
wanted as in London, because there was 
no part of the United Kingdom in which 
elementary education had been so much 
neglected. He was so impressed with 
the fact that he knew not how to deal 
with it. In fact, he at one time thought 
it would be impossible to put the Act in 
force in the Metropolis, and he thought 
they should have had to wait until its 
advantages had been shown elsewhere, 
and then get it applied to London; but 
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there were others—his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) were among them—who had 
better courage, and they encouraged him 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) to include London in 
the Education Act, which he did. The 
result was, that in no part of England 
had the people more completely met the 
Government, acknowledging the want, 
and determined to do their best. An 
educational Parliament was, therefore, 
made for London—the School Board— 
which the House was now asked to 
check. The House should not forget 
what it was—a Parliament chosen by 
the freest possible suffrage — by the 
whole population of the Metropolis. 
Some respect ought, therefore, to be 
paid to it. It was elected by a popula- 
tion of 3,500,000, and was composed of 
very eminent persons. There was Lord 
Lawrence, its first Chairman ; there was 
its present President, Sir Charles Reed, 
well known in that House for his ability, 
who had devoted almost every hour of his 
time for days and years to this matter. 
No one would deny that the ablest 
and most philanthropic men in London 
—and women too—had come forward 
in connection with this work, and had 
received the confidence of the enormous 
population of London. In 1871, when 
the School Board was formed, what 
was the state of things? Why, elemen- 
tary education was required in the Metro- 
polis for at least 560,000 children; but 
there were only places in efficient schools 
for 260,000 children, and the number of 
children on the register was 222,000, 
while the average attendance was under 
175,000. He (Mr. W. E. Forster) must 
ask the House to consider what that 
meant. And yet the hon. Member now 
came forward, and said—‘‘Stop this 
work ; don’t build any more schools.” 
But he (Mr. Forster) contended that the 
work had not been completed yet, al- 
though a great deal of good had been 
done. Last year, on the other hand, 
the number of children on the register 
was 444,000, and the average attend- 
ance had risen to 850,000. That fact 
showed, as he said, that the work was 
still far from complete, although the 
number of children on the educational 
roll had been doubled since the passing 
of the Education Act; and he wanted the 
hon. Member to take notice of this fact— 
that the proportion of the averageattend- 
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ance of children to school accommodation 
now was much larger, and not smaller, as 
he would seem tosuppose. The average 
attendance now was about double what 
it was in 1870; but the school accom- 
modation had nothing like doubled. 
There were still, he believed, from 
150,000 to 200,000 children to be pro- 
vided for. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for South Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton) seemed to think that the 
Board schools were filled out of the 
voluntary schools, and he mentioned 
the cases of individual schools; but he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) thought they 
ought not to go into individual cases in 
the consideration of the question. It 
might actually be as the hon. Baronet 
said; but the only safe ground to go 
upon was general results, and what were 
these? Since 1870 the average attend- 
ance at voluntary schools, so far from 
diminishing, had increased from 173,000 
to 184,000, or 11,000, and 90 efficient 
schools, with an average attendance of 
18,000, had chosen to transfer them- 
selves to the School Board. That was 
to say, since 1870, the average attend- 
ance at voluntary schools had increased 
by 29,000. The chief reason of that in- 
crease was because more parents, when 
they found that they had to send their 
children to school, sent them to 
voluntary schools rather than to Board 
schools. That, then, brought up the 
question of compulsion, and he wished 
to say a word in reply to hon. 
Members who had spoken upon this 
question. It was an entire mistake to 
suppose that the School Board was not 
doing its utmost to bring in, or that it 
was not successful in bringing in, the 
poorest children. No doubt, if any hon. 
Gentleman chose to seek for them, un- 
educated children might still be found in 
the purlieus of the East End or of 
Westminster. The work, he would ad- 
mit, was not yet complete. There were 
not places enough for all the children to 
bring them into. But, for his own part, 
he was perfectly astonished at the ex- 
tent to which the School Board had suc- 
ceeded in its work. It was supposed 
that the Board had not endeavoured to 
get the children; but he contended that 
this was not the case, as the following 
facts would prove :—During the first 
portion of the year 1878, which was the 
latest period for which Returns were 
given, the School Board, in the first 
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place, sent out a caution to 82,529 
parents who had neglected to send their 
children to school; an attendance of 
24,497 was immediately secured. No- 
tices were afterwards sent to 22,738 
parents, with good result in more than 
18,000 cases. The actual number of 
summonses issued was 3,705; a small 
fine was imposed in 2,340 cases, and the 
number of summonses dismissed was 
only three. He did not mean to say that 
in all these cases they had been right in 
summoning, for he had seea one or two 
eases in which he thought the Board 
ought not to have prosecuted. But it 
was impossible for all officers to be in- 
fallible ; and, on the whole, he approved 
of the measures that had been taken to 
insure a higher attendance at school. 
He maintained that the very large in- 
crease in the voluntary schools had been 
mainly owing to the compulsion, which 
enabled the Board to put more scholars 
into them than was the case before. 
He was, indeed, quite sure there would 
not be in London the feeling which still 
existed in favour of compulsion, if the 
provisions as to compulsion had not, on 
the whole, been well applied. With re- 
gard to the ragged schools. He believed 
an average attendance of 10,000 children 
at the ragged schools had been trans- 
ferred to the Board schools. It was a 
great mistake to suppose that, generally 
speaking, the children attending the 
ragged schools were not now attending 
the Board schools, for they were; and 
what showed real ability on the part of 
the Board was that, whereas the chil- 
dren did not pay fees in the ragged 
schools, they did pay some small fees in 
the Board schools. He hoped the 
House would excuse him for occupying 
its time while he had endeavoured to 
show what was the state of things in 
1870, and what it was now; how much 
had been done, and what was still to be 
done. And now he came to the question 
of cost. The hon. Member for East 
Gloucestershire used very strong words 
about the cost being enormous. The 
times were bad, and rates were heavy, 
and many ratepayers on reading the re- 
marks to-morrow morning would think 
that their rates were school rates, and 
that in consequence of the School Board 
business they were called upon to pay 
very heavy rates. What was the rate 
after all? It was 5}d. in the pound. 
What proportion did that bear to all 
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the rates? As far as he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) could make out, the average 
rates throughout the Metropolis were at 
least 5s., judging from the lowest total 
rate in Marylebone, of 4s., to the high- 
est in Greenwich, of 6s. 5d. The hon. 
Member said he wished that the School 
Board rate was given separate from the 
rest, and in that wish he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) quite concurred ; and this he 
said, too—that if it could be proved that 
in the effort to put a stop to the igno- 
rance which had been the curse of the 
Metropolis there had been extravagance, 
that extravagance should be stopped. 
He believed when the ratepayer saw the 
school rate, and knew what schooling 
meant, in diminishing the poor rate and 
the police rate, andcompared it with the 
other rates, he did not think the school 
rate would be the first to suffer. The 
precept for the School Board for 1879 
was £551,000; while that for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was, besides 
the coal dues, the rate £582,000. He 
would say a word about sites, as he did 
not think the hon. Member had fairly 
put the question. Ten schools had been 
taken from the centre of London, and he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) thought ten excep- 
tional schools ought not to have been 
taken. He believed he was right in 
saying there were 161 schools, the ac- 
counts of which had been completed. 
The cost of those sites was rather more 
than £5 per head, the cost of furniture 
10s. per head, and the cost of building 
just about £10; so that it was about 
£15 per head. In fact, the cost for all 
purposes had not exceeded £16 per 
head. Therefore, he did not believe, if 
there was a thorough examination into 
the matter, that it would be found the 
School Board had been extravagant as 
to sites. Then, as to maintenance, it 
was, no doubt, somewhat dearer than in 
the voluntary schools, and he believed it 
would continue to be so, for rate work 
could scarcely be expected to be cheaper 
at the outset than voluntary manage- 
ment. If they could have gone on 
working on the voluntary system, and 
got the people of England educated by 
it, that would have done very well; but 
they could not do it. Certainly, the 
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voluntary system might be carried out 
more cheaply, and that was one reason 
why he had been anxious to keep the 
voluntary schools in operation; for he 
knew there was care bestowed and work 
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done by the managers which would pro- 
bably have to be paid for elsewhere. 
Then, it must also be recollected that the 
managers of voluntary schools, especially 
in large cities, did not put up their schools 
with the notion of supplying the educa- 
tional wants of the Metropolis. That 
was not their primary notion. Their 
principal aim was to have a school con- 
nected with their own Church or deno- 
mination—a very praiseworthy object; 
but they erected the school just where 
it suited them to do it. They picked 
their place for the school, and they had 
also, to some extent, picked the chil- 
ren. But the School Board could not 
do the one or the other, and that made 
some difference. Certainly, the average 
in London was higher for Board schools 
than in other parts of the Kingdom; 
but he thought there might be an ex- 
planation for it. London was a dearer 
place than the rest of the country. It 
cost more to live in London than in pro- 
vincial towns; therefore, he should ex- 
pect the general expenses of schools 
would be higher than elsewhere. The 
very fact that there was an enormous 
work to be undertaken; that there were 
350,000 children untaught, who were 
to be brought within the operation of 
the Act; and that. there was no time 
to wait while so great a number of chil- 
dren were being left untaught, would 
naturally add to the expense. The 
schools had to be started, and masters 
and mistresses found for them. If any 
man chose to go into any manufacturing 
town and start there an enormous mill, 
he must expect to have to pay rather 
more than the market rates for over- 
lookers and managers. And so it was 
with the London School Board, which 
had to start an enormous educational 
machinery. It was ordered to doit; it 
was its duty to do it, and that, too, at a 
time when expenses were rising. Under 
those circumstances, when a demand 
suddenly sprung up for teachers, no 
doubt, a good deal had to be paid ; and, 
as he was just reminded by a right hon. 
Friend, it was done at a most expen- 
sive time. But the London School 
Board, likewise, had a great deal of work 
to do which the voluntary schools did 
not do, and which the school boards 
generally had not done. He dared say 
the hon. Gentleman opposite would in- 
sist that it should not have its Inspectors. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
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there were 200,000 childrenin theschools; 
and, therefore, the ratepayers had a right 
to demand that there should be Inspec- 
tors, irrespective of the Government In- 
spectors. Again, the School Board had 
taken very expensive work in hand in 
dealing with special cases. He alluded 
to the teaching of the destitute deaf and 
dumbandthe blind. Thehon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. J. R. Yorke) had brought 
forward several instances of alleged ex- 
travagance connected with the Staff. 
He seemed to think it a terrible thing 
that the needlework Inspector—the chief 
superintendent, it was to be supposed, 
of the needlework for about 100,000 
girls — received £175 a-year. That, 
however, struck him (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
as a very small sum indeed, and one un- 
commonly well spent; and he trusted 
that when the House voted money they 
might do it, generally speaking, on as 
favourable terms. It should not be for- 
gotten, therefore, that the School Board 
had done work which neither voluntary 
schools nor other school boards had per- 
formed. His impression was that the 
School Board had had to do things in 
which it was most difficult to be 
economical. When the London School 
Board was compared with voluntary 
schools, or other Board schools, it must 
be remembered that it took under 
its charge the deaf and dumb and the 
blind children of the Metropolis re- 
quiring help. Then, as to the case of 
the training-ship, he dared say that was 
a mistake. He knew nothing about it. 
But, perhaps it might be found that there 
was no more over-expenditure on that 
training-ship than on many of the ships 
for which the House was more respon- 
sible; and it was quite possible that that 
might be a warning and a lesson to the 
London School Board for the future. 
But, however that might be, it did not 
require a Resolution of Parliament to 
bring home that matter to the rate- 
payers of London. On the other hand, 
it was possible that when the case of the 
training-ship was brought before the 
tribunal of the ratepayers, there might 
be some defence offered of which they 
had not yet heard. He now came to 
the salaries of the teachers. He wished 
to take as impartial a view of them as 
he could. It was quite true that those 
salaries stood at a higher average in 
London than in the Kingdom generally- 

£132 for masters, £102 for mistresses, 
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and £100 for infant school-mistresses, 
were considerably more than the sums 
paid in voluntary schools and in other 
Board schools. But there were, as com- 
pared with the voluntary schools, no 
residences. In the case of the masters, 
therefore, he did not think the salaries 
—£1352, as compared with £117 in 
voluntary schools—extravagantly high. 
With regard to the mistresses, how- 
ever, the matter was different; but it 
should be remembered that the sala- 
ries paid by the voluntary schools before 
were far too low—namely, an average 
of £67, added to which was the fact that 
they had a very rough lot of children to 
deal with when the Education Act was 
passed. He was glad, however, that 
Sir Charles Reed was aware that the 
salaries would have to be looked into. 
But his (Mr. W. E. Forster’s) sympathy 
with the masters and mistresses was so 
great, and his feeling that they had 
long been a neglected class was so 
strong, that he could not bring himself 
to regret that their salaries had been 
raised throughout the Kingdom. He 
hoped, however, that neither the teachers 
nor their paymasters would forget that 
salaries must be regulated on the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand. In the 
beginning there was a great demand; 
but he thought, for some time to come, 
the masters and mistresses might have 
to look forward to smaller pay. Sir 
Charles Reed said that one of the first 
tasks of the School Board would be to 
revise the scale of salaries of the 
teachers. He wished to make one or two 
suggestions to the School Board, if he 
might be permitted to do so. He be- 
lieved that what had been the chief 
ground of their expenditure, over and 
above that of the voluntary schools, was 
not so much that they had paid their 
teachers a higher rate of wages, but 
that they had a much larger number of 
them—more, he submitted, than might 
be necessary for the requirements; and 
he suggested that this matter should 
now receive very full consideration. No 
doubt, it was necessary to have a large 
number at the time of the passing of 
the Act, in consequence of the num- 
bers of neglected children that were 
brought in out of the streets, and not 
from other schools, in a large Metro- 
polis like London. On the other hand, 
it might be argued that the larger 
teaching power had been justified to a 
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great extent by the result; because, 
though the children had been so neg- 
lected before, yet the passes in the 
London Board Schools were above the 
average in the voluntary schools. There 
was another point which he thought 
might also be considered by the Board, 
and that was the fees of the children. 
The voluntary schools got an average of 
13s. per child; the average of the Board 
schools wasrather under8s. Hehopedthe 
Board would be encouraged from their 
success in getting a fee out of the ragged 
school children, though of only 1¢., to 
try to raise the average fee of the other 
children. The average fee in the London 
Board schools was about 2d., which was 
below the average in the large towns, 
and, taking the whole of the Metropolis 
together, he did not know why that 
should be so. There was another sugges- 
tion he would make, which was that the 
Board should try more than they had 
done the system of a gradation of 
schools. In West Ham the system 
worked very well, for there there was a 
school with a 1d., a school with a 2d., 
and a school with a 4d. rate, and he did 
not see why they should not get as much 
as 9d. A word or two now about the 
checks which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Gloucestershire would 
introduce. There was one great check 
which the Act had established—namely, 
that the people who paid the money 
elected the persons who spent it. But 
as to the checks proposed to be intro- 
duced, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) took 
down some of the proposals made at a 
conference of delegates from the Vestries. 
He saw that the hon. Gentleman was 
making arrangements for introducing a 
deputation from this conference to the 
Lord President; but he must say that 
he had never expected to find that the 
hon. Gentleman would support these pro- 
posals. The first was that the rate 
should be limited; the second, that 
all School Board buildings should be 
stopped—that was, that the educational 
deticiency should be left unsupplied ; 
and the third, that in the rate schools 
there should be no rate-paid teaching 
except for the three R’s; that the rest 
should be paid for by the parents; and, 
further, that smaller State grants should 
be made to the rate schools than to the 
voluntary schools, which would soon 
cause an outcry to be raised by the re- 
presentatives of the ratepayers through- 
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out the Metropolis. 
had no fear that the Government would 
offer such checks as had been sug- 
gested, or that the people would ac- 
ceptthem. There had been a good deal 
of talk about the rate being more than 
was at first mentioned, and he quite 
granted that the expenses had been 
somewhat beyond what he had expected. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, in any proposed estimate, or, 
indeed, anyone else who set to work 
to build a house, would find that the 
outlay which he had to incur was not 
always that which he anticipated. If, 
however, the ratepayers of London were 
to compare their position with that of 
the inhabitants of any of the other large 
towns throughout the country, they 
would find that, generally speaking, 
their rate was lower. Then they came 
to the question of starving the education. 
The hon. Gentleman said that as soon as 
the child had learned to read, write, and 
cipher, in a very elementary manner, it 
should be turned out of the school, un- 
less his parents were prepared to pay 
more money for him. Could they fully 
estimate what that meant ?—that they 
were not to havea knowledge of geo- 
graphy, history, or even of such subjects 
as that of elementary social economy, 
which, although the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have laughed at it, might be 
found very useful to the working classes. 
A parent might have been paying for 
the education of his child up to the age 
of 10, and was quite willing that he 
should go on to the age of 13 or 14; but 
if so, the hon. Gentleman would have 
him pay extra. That, however, was a 
proposal which it would be impos- 
sible to work; and he must say in 
that, and other matters brought forward, 
he took an entirely different view from 
that of the hon. Gentleman. He had 
very little more to add. He did not 
mean tocontend that the men who had 
been members of the School Board had 
made no mistakes. He did not mean to 
say that, having avery difficult work to 
do, they had always done it as cheaply 
as might have been the case; but he 
would say he believed they might search 
the whole Kingdom through, and they 
would not find any better work done 
either by Imperial or local officials. 
However, he hoped they would look to 
economy for the future—[‘ Hear, 
hear!” ]—Yes, he would repeat, he 
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hoped they would look to economy in 
the future; but he also trusted that, in 
doing so, they would never lose sight of 
the fact that their main duty was to pro- 
vide for education. He thought it was 
probable they might be able to do things 
cheaper hereafter; but he would say 
again, you might search through the 
Kingdom, and you would not find a 
better return for the money spent—5}d. 
in the pound—anywhere than the hard 
work done bythe London School Board. It 
was done by the indomitable, self-deny- 
ing energy of those men and women 
who had been upon this Board. Their 
work was unpaid. It was not only un- 
paid, but obscure and unthanked; but 
he trusted that they would not be dis- 
couraged, and that they would go on 
with their work. And, after all, it was 
the population, the ratepayers, the 
parents of this Metropolis, who had to 
judge whether they did this work or not. 
He had no fear whatever that they would 
stop this work, or that that House would 
interfere to put checks upon the Board 
which the ratepayers did not wish to 
have put. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON did not 
think anyone could be surprised at the 
Motion now brought forward, for it did 
give expression to a feeling of disquietude 
which certainly did exist at the expendi- 
ture of the London School Board. His 
hon. Friend, in a singularly able and 
exhaustive speech, made a series of alle- 
gations which, if true, were the justifica- 
tion for his Motion; while, if further 
justification were required, it would be 
found in the speech to which they had 
just listened. The right hon. Gentleman 
commenced his observations by rather 
deprecating the interference of that 
House with the London School Board. 
They had constituents, and therefore it 
was hardly the business of the House to 
interfere between them and their consti- 
tuents, they were told. But if there had 
not been that Motion in the House, they 
would not have heard the opinion that 
for the future the Board must practise 
economy ; while this theory, that no one 
must interfere between a majority and 
its constituents, applied not only to local 
but to Imperial matters; and, certainly, 
theright hon. Gentleman and his Friends, 
during the past five years, had not at all 
brought their conduct into accord with 
this precept. In fact, that argument 
must have been invented on the spur of 
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the moment; because it must be remem- 
bered that this expenditure did not 
merely affect the ratepayers of London, 
but the fees and salaries affected every 
single elementary school everywhere, 
and that the raising of salaries in Lon- 
don had practically raised them through- 
out the whole of England. Before 
making any observations on the expen- 
diture of the School Board, he would ask 
the House to bear in mind two facts. 
With the first point the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had already dealt. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) was one ofthose Metro- 
politan Members who suggested, in 1870, 
that there should be one Central Board 
for the Metropolis. After their expe- 
rience of the past few years, they could 
say that if a School Board had been set 
up in any other way it would have been 
almost impossible to work it. The arti- 
ficial boundaries of the different parishes 
were difficult to ascertain ; and it would 
have been almost impossible for each 
Board, with different bye-laws and dif- 
ferent officers and children constantly 
passing over the boundaries from one 
parish to another, and from one school 
to another, to get satisfactorily to work. 
It did not escape the attention of those 
who recommended the creation of the 
London School Board that a power 
would be placed in the hands of that 
Board of levying rates such as had never 
been given to any local authority before. 
His hon. Friend had alluded to the high 
salaries of some of the officers of the Cen- 
tral Office. No doubt, they would seem 
highif paid by any Board but London. But 
the London School Board had under its 
jurisdiction a population almost identical 
in number with the total population of 
Scotland, and the rateable value of 
London exceeded by £2,000,000 the 
whole rateable value of Scotland. There- 
fore, it was only just and fair that they 
should make allowances for the great 
difficulties with which the London School 
Board had to contend. They had this 
enormous population put under their 
control; they were asked to furnish 
school accommodation for that popula- 
tion, among thechildren beinga large pro- 
portion of ‘what were called “ wastrels ;’ 

they had the greatest possible difii- 
culty in acquiring sites, and there 
were a variety of other difficulties in 
their way. It was impossible not to be 
struck with the ability and devotion with 
which they had carried out their work, 
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to say nothing of the munificence with 
which individual members of the Board 
had shown that they were ready, out of 
their own pockets, to make donations 
for promoting the cause of education. 
He also entirely agreed with what was 
said about the Chairman of the Board 
(Sir Charles Reed). He was very well 
known, personally, to the House; his 
experience had been of the greatest use 
to his colleagues, and to his influence 
was, in a great measure, to be attributed 
the fact that the religious difficulty had 
been so satisfactorily settled. At allthe 
Board schools at the present time reli- 
gious instruction was given, and every 
year a greater number of children were 
participating in the instruction so given. 
All these things must be taken into con- 
sideration before they began to criticize 
the expenditure. They must also re- 
member that the Board was not respon- 
sible for the system of education they 
had to carry out. The system was im- 
posed upon them by the Legislature ; 
and the House might be quite certain 
if there had been extravagance it was, 
to a certain extent, the result of a 
system which the Legislature imposed. 
This matter was of so much importance 
that, although the hour was rather late, 
he hoped the House would allow him 
to lay a few figures before them, espe- 
cially as only by that means could they 
arrive at a conclusion whether the ex- 
penditure was justifiable or successful. 
The London School Board had a popula- 
tion and a rateable value very nearly 
equivalent to that of Scotland. The 
number of schools under their control 
was 257, as against 2,334 in Scotland; 
and the number of certificated and pupil 
teachers, respectively, in London was 
1,950 and 2,250, as against 3,870 and 
3,850in Scotland. Notonly werethereafar 
larger number of schools, but there were 
also a far larger number of teachers in 
Scotland ; and, therefore, the comparison 
was favourable to London, and it oughtto 
be able to educate children more cheaply 
than in Scotland. But, onthe contrary, 
he found the total cost of the maintenance 
of each child in a London school, exclu- 
sive of the cost of siie, building, &c., and 
counting only teaching staff, books, and 
apparatus, for 1877-8, was £2 13s. 5d. ; 
while in Scotland it was but £2 2s. 
But the amount expended out of the rates 
per child in London was £1 11s. 11d., 
while in Scotland it was but 14s. 5d, 
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In one sense the result was creditable to | 


the London School Board, because their 
earnings per child were 14s. 4d., while the 
rate in Scotland was over 16s. There- 
fore, not only was the system of.educa- 
tion, as might be expected, more efficient, 
but, as regarded the results, it was also 
considerably cheaper. What, then, was 
the cause of this very heavy expenditure ? 
It might be divided into two heads— 
that which related to the supply of 
schools and the general administration 
of schools, and that which related to the 
supply of children. With regard to the 
supply of schools, he had looked very 
carefully into the figures himself ; and he 
could assure his hon. Friend that, so far 
from the supply of schools being exces- 
sive, there was, at the present moment, 
a considerable deficiency. He could 
prove that easily. At the present moment 
there were on the rolls of the Board 
and voluntary schools 600,000 children, 
while there was accommodation in the 
schools themselves for but 472,000 
children; so that there was clearly a 
deficiency of school accommodation of 
128,000 places. Moreover, London was 
annually increasing its population; and, 
therefore, if the building of schools were 
stopped the number of places wanted 
must continue to increase. It was, there- 
fore, he thought, quite clear that unless 
that House chose to reverse the funda- 
mental principle of the Act of 1870— 
that every district should provide suffi- 
cient school accommodation for the 
children in it—it was quite clear that 
the supply of schools must be increased. 
Therefore, so far as the supply of schools 
was concerned, he thought that part of 
the expenditure must continue to in- 
crease. It was absolutely impossible to 
think of enacting that London alone, of 
all the districts in England, should have 
an educational deficiency; and it would 
be aneverlasting monument of parsimony 
and impotence that the richest capital in 
the world should be unable to supply 
sufficient school accommodation for her 
children. As to the question whether 
the supply of schools could be accom- 
plished at a less cost than in the past, 
the correspondence between the Educa- 
tion Department and the Board was in 
the hands of hon. Members. No doubt, 
in certain cases, the expenditure had 
been excessive ; but the attention of the 
Board had been called to the fact, and 
he was quite certain that the members 
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of the Board would co-operate, as far 
as they could, toreduce the cost of build- 
ing new schools. It was then, on the 
one hand, perfectly clear that the num- 
ber of Board schools in London must 
increase; and, on the other, that the 
expenditure in connection with the 
supply of these schools and the general 
administration must also increase. One 
therefore turned with more interest to that 
part of the expenditure which related to 
the maintenance of the children in the 
schools; because it was perfectly clear 
if there were to be more schools, and 
the charge for the maintenance of the 
children was not to decrease, that 
there was literally no limit to the amount 
which the London School Board would 
have to levy upon the rates, in order to 
meet the deficiency arising between the 
fees and their general expenditure. The 
cost of maintenance, comparatively, was 
as follows :—The average in the volun- 
tary schools throughout England was 
£1 14s., the average of the board schools 
throughout England was £2 1s. ; but the 
average of the London School Board 
was £2 13s. 5d. These figures were 
not satisfactory, and it couid not be 
contended that they were the necessary 
result of low fees; because in Birming- 
ham, where there were more schools 
with low fees in proportion to the others 
than in any other town in the Kingdom, 
the expenditure was kept within £2 per 
head. On examining the Estimates of 
the London School Board, it was very 
easy to ascertain the cause of this expen- 
diture. Since this Notice had been put 
on the Paper he had made it his duty 
very closely to criticize their figures ; 
and he thought they would startle the 
House, as they had startled him. He 
found that the average cost of mainten- 
ance in the school per child was 
£2 14s. 7d.; and the average fees, taking 
all the board schools, was 7s. 6d. per 
head. A considerable deduction had to 
be made from that, because all the books, 
papers, and stationery were provided 
gratis. They amounted to 4s. 7d., and, 
deducting that from the fees, they ar- 
rived at the astounding result that the 
average cost of a child in a London 
School Board school was about £2 10s., 
and the average contribution from that 
child in fees was 2s. 11d., or much less 
than 1d. per week. But in a consider- 
able number of schools the children 
only paid 1d. per week, and were pro- 
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vided gratis with books, papers, and 
stationery. The result, again, was then 
that the average fee paid by all the 
children was less than 1d. per week, 
and that no fee whatever was paid in 
many schools. Of course, he knew certain 
hon. Gentlemen in that House were in 
favour of free education. It must be 
remembered, however, that such was 
not the intention of the Act. Its inten- 
tion was to place within reach of the 
parent a sound and cheap education ; 
but it was not the intention of the rate- 
payers to give free education. What 
would naturally occur to many hon. 
Gentlemen was, whether it was neces- 
sary to impose such very low fees ? 
Were the conditions of life so excep- 
tional as to necessitate these very low 
fees? A School Board alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. E. Forster)—that of West Ham— 
afforded a good answer to the question. 
It was a large urban district, and what 
was necessary in London they might as- 
sume would be necessary there. Yet 
there the cost, in 1877, was £2 3s. 3d. 
per child; and in 1878, £1 19s. 11d.; 
the amount obtained from the Govern- 
ment being quite equal to that obtained 
by the London School Board. Notonly, 
then, was that system quite as efficient, 
but it was much cheaper. One cause of 
this greater expense was the number 
and the salaries of the teachers em- 
ployed. Nobody objected to the teachers 
being adequately remunerated ; but cer- 
tain figures laid on the Table seemed 
to show that the average salaries of 
teachers in London were considerably 
higher than those paid elsewhere. Thus, 
there were 42 teachers whose salary was 
between £250 and £300; 26 under 
£300; 16 between £300 and £325; 7 
at £325; 2 at £350; and 1 at £467. 
The question at once arose, was it ne- 
cessary to pay these very high salaries ; 
or was it to be considered whether 
parents could not afford to pay more 
than 1d.? <A very able letter on that 
subject appeared in The Times from Mr. 
Rodgers, the Vice Chairman of the 
Board. He said— 

“Tt is urged by some that we ought not to 
pay a teacher more than his market price. But 
we want the best teachers for London, and we 
ought to have them, and we should, therefore, 
pay them above the market price.” 


He did not wish to put too severe an 
interpretation cn that expression; but, 
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unquestionably, the result of the salaries 
paid by the London School Board had 
been to raise teachers’ salaries all over 
England; and one of the great difficulties 
the small School Boards and districts had 
had to encounter in the rural districts 
during the last two years had been the 
getting teachers to accept the salaries 
they could afford to pay. Therefore, 
this paying more than the market value 
in London affected very hardly the rate- 
payers elsewhere, besides affecting the 
managers of the voluntary schools. 
That was another point which would 
account for the very high expenditure 
in the London School Board schools. He 
did not think that a system of low fees 
with very highly-trained teachers, whose 
salaries depended on the results of the 
examinations, were in any way incom- 
patible. But what was the result in 
these schools? The teacher knew he 
was dependent upon the result. The 
better-dressed child; the child which 
was higher in the social scale, the better 
educated, the more intelligent, the better 
for his purpose; and, therefore, this 
system made the teacher eager to get 
hold of the very class of children for 
whom these schools were not intended. 
It was only fair to the School Board to 
say that they were endeavouring to alter 
this, and so to fix the salaries that a less 
portion of the teacher’s remuneration 
might be dependent on the results of the 
examination. The question naturally 
asked, then, was—lIs the cause of this 
very high rate of maintenance in the 
London schools entirely the fault of the 
School Board; or is it the natural con- 
sequence of the legislation of nine years 
ago? It must be remembered, also, 
that the annual grant was not given 
under the same conditions, and for the 
same purposes, as it was 10 or 12 years 
ago. Then it was given, according to the 
Code— 

“To promote local voluntary effort, and in 
order to extend education among the working 
classes.” 

When the Act of 1870 was first intro- 
duced, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. W. E. Forster) made a propo- 
sal which would have obviated many of 
the difficulties which subsequently oc- 
curred, and it was that each district 
should be responsible for its school 
supply, and that no School Board should 
have the power of contributing to volun- 
tary schools without the rates. That 
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proposition was not palatable to the 
Party with which he was associated ; it 
was withdrawn, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman substituted a proposal by which 
an increase of 50 per cent was given 
both to voluntary as well as Board 
schools. The effect of the Acts of 1870 
and 1876 was that compulsion extended 
throughout the greater part of England, 
and the children who were at the schools 
were not exclusively the children of the 
working classes. On the contrary, the 
Inspectors of the Education Department 
estimated that only one-seventh of the 
children of England had education pro- 
vided for them otherwise than by ele- 
mentary schools. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite never attempted to define 
what was meant by elementary educa- 
tion; but, of course, the education of all 
children must be elementary, and the de- 
finition attached to an elementary school 
was a school where the fee did not exceed 
9d. per week. Therefore, they had now 
drifted from a position in which the 
grant was given to promote local volun- 
tary effort in extending education among 
the working classes, to a position where 
any person could send his child to an 
elementary school in which, provided the 
fees charged were not more than 9d. per 
week, a portion of the cost of that edu- 
cation would be defrayed by the State. 
That partly depended, of course, on the 
amount realized by the examinations. 
Power was given to the School Boards 
to raise rates for the purpose of extend- 
ing education, the intention being that 
the rates were to be used in order to 
bring cheap education within the reach 
of those who could not afford to pay high 
fees. By cheap education was not meant 
education which should be very cheap to 
the child, but exceedingly dear to the 
ratepayer. Under the voluntary sys- 
tem, it was not necessary for the Educa- 
tion Department to place any limit on 
the expenditure of voluntary schools, 
because the balance came from private 
sources, and the managers knew that 
the larger the expenditure the better 
was the result of the examination; 
and, consequently, when the managers 
of the Board schools found out that by 
expending more money out of the rates 
upon the Board schools they could ob- 
tain a larger proportion of the Govern- 
ment grant, many of them felt justified 
in doing so, until, undoubtedly, the result 
of the system at the present moment 
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was this—that certain School Boards—he 
did not say they did it intentionally— 
did dip their hands very deeply into the 
ratepayers’ pockets, and so obtained a 
very large proportion of this grant from 
the Consolidated Fund. Now, he ven- 
tured to say, that was never the inten- 
tion of the Legislature. The intention 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) and of the late Prime Minister 
was that in proportion as they increased 
the grant they should reduce the amount 
levied from the rates. If hon. Gentle- 
man thought he was in any way ex- 
aggerating, lethim justtellthem what the 
results of the examination, compared 
with the rate of expenditure of the Lon- 
don School Board, had been during the 
last year. It was perfectly true that 
the results had been, in one sense, very 
creditable to the London School Board, 


| because they had succeeded in reaching 


15s. 43d. in London, against 15s. 13d. in 
other schools in England—that was to 
say, they had got 2}d. more than had 
been obtained for the children in other 
schools. But at what cost did they 
obtain this? Every one of those chil- 
dren had cost 17s. 8d. more to obtain 
that return; and, in order to get 22d. 
more out of the grant, the rates had had 
to contribute 16s. 4d. to produce that 
result. The question was, whether it 
was necessary that they should bring 
the Board schools back to apply the 
rates in accordance with the intentions 
of Parliament? There were certain ob- 
jects very clearly in view in this matter. 
In the first place, it would be most in- 
expedient if the House were to do any- 
thing which would in the slightest de- 
gree affect the efficiency of elementary 
education in this country. It must, 
again, be remembered that whoever was 
at the head of the Education Depart- 
ment had to exercise discretion between 
the Board schools and the voluntary 
schools; and although it might be 
possible to make such an exercise of 
that discretion as to favour a system to 
which he was personally favourable, yet 
he believed that such a course would 
not only be very improper, but very un- 
wise. It would counteract against the 
system which it was supposed to favour, 
and must, undoubtedly, lead to zig-zag 
legislation that would be detrimental to 
the cause of education. Therefore, the 
Government had invariably endeavoured 
to lay down such lines of action as were 
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consistent with justice and propriety, | cation Department, the maintenance of 


and which could be maintained by 
themselves, and with difficulty reversed 
by those who came after them. Now, 
keeping those objects fairly in view, 
let the House see whether they could 
possibly suggest any proposal to meet 
the undoubted evil which existed. 
There were some who suggested that 
the amount of the school fees should be 
reduced from 9d. to 6d.; and, further, 
that no school should be considered an 
elementary school which exceeded 6d., 
because there was no doubt whatever 
that, at the present moment, a very large 
number of children belonging to the 
middle classes were educated in Board 
and voluntary schools with Government 
assistance, while their parents could 
perfectly afford to pay for them without 
any assistance. But it must be remem- 
bered that they could not prevent these 
children from attending these elementary 
schools, because everybody had a right 
to do so; and, therefore, the only result 
of that plan would be that whilst the 
scholars would continue to attend the 
fees payable by them would diminish. 
He could not but feel, himself, that in 
all large Board districts they must ulti- 
mately arrive at a system of graded 
schools, which would, he thought, tend 
to efficiency and economy. They could 
then apportion the teaching staff to the 
children who had to be instructed, and 
there were many other obvious advan- 
tages. Still, the time had not yet arrived 
when it would be justifiable for the Edu- 
cation Office to suggest that a general 
system of graded schools should take 
place throughout the country. In the 
first place, one great difference was very 
obvious. In many parishes and school 
districts in England there was only one 
school ; and, therefore, it would not be 
possible to have graded schools. Then, 
he thought, before the House attempted 
to do anything in that direction, they 
should see what could be done by se- 
condary schools in England; and there 
was no doubt whatever that year by 
year, under the scheme of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, an _ excellent 
system of secondary schools was being 
established. Well, if the House should 
reject those two proposals, there was 
another which he would suggest, and 
which seemed to him to exactly meet 
the difficulty. Suppose the House were 
to say that, in the opinion of the Edu- 





schools, as elementary schools, should 
not exceed a certain sum, the Return 
showed that, with the single exceptions 
of London and Liverpool, the cost of the 
maintenance ofall elementary schools in 
England was under £2 2s. per child per 
annum. Well, supposing it was provided 
that if the cost of the maintenance per 
child exceeded £2 2s., the excess should 
be deducted from the grants given to the 
school, the result would be to show the 
managers of the schools the necessity of 
enforcing economy; and if they did not 
do so, it would be a question for the 
ratepayers to decide whether or not a 
limit should be imposed. This proposal 
had been under the consideration of the 
Education Department; and, without 
pledging himself in any way to the de- 
tails, because the matter required most 
careful consideration, he thought he 
might say that the Government might 
act in that direction. This would ef- 
fectually tend, he thought, to prevent 
managers from putting their hands too 
deeply into the rates in order to get the 
extra grants. It was perfectly ridiculous 
to say that the managers of schools had 
the option of spending as much as they 
chose of the taxes which were not col- 
lected by them. If this proposal were 
shortly put into practice, what would be 
the result as regarded London? Of 
course, it would be very difficult for a 
School Board at once to reduce its ex- 
penditure, and a certain time must be 
given; but if the first cost and main- 
tenance of the London schools were re- 
duced to £2 2s., there would be an 
immediate saving of £100,000. That 
was the suggestion which, on behalf of 
the Government, he was ready to make. 
He hoped his hon. Friend, after this state- 
ment, would not consider it necessary to 
press his Motion toa Division. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) had indicated—and 
he thought the figures he had quoted 
showed—that there had been an expen- 
diture on the part of the London School 
Board which did not seem to be alto- 
gether necessary ; and, such being the 
case, he should not, therefore, vote 
against the Motion; but, on the other 
hand, it was equally impossible for him 
to vote for it. It must be remembered 
that the London School Board was by 
far the most important School Board in 
existence ; and if the Education Depart- 
ment had any reason to find fault with 
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the expenditure of the London School 
Board, the proper course would be to 
write to them, and not by a side wind, 
by a Motion of this sort, to inflict upon 
them censure. There were a variety of 
circumstances which made it undesirable, 
he thought, for his hon. Friend to push 
his Motion to a Division. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) was sorry that he 
should have detained the House at some 
length; and if they could so shape their 
proposal as to make it applicable to the 
whole of England, he did not think any- 
one would have cause to complain that 
it would, in the smallest degree, affect 
either the sufficiency or the efficiency of 
national education; but it would show 
the managers of schools that it never was, 
and was not now, the intention of Par- 
liament that a great and unlimited use 
should be made of the rates in order to 
obtain a larger measure of money raised 
by taxation. He thought it would also 
be a distinct intimation to any manager 
or any Board who took a different view, 
and who believed that unlimited expen- 
diture was advantageous to the cause of 
education, that no greater hindrance to 
the cause of national education could be 
devised than to make the progress of 
primary education dependent upon ex- 
cessive dipping into the pockets of the 
ratepayers. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, they had now 
arrived at avery late hour, yet not a 
single Metropolitan Member had had an 
opportunity of addressing the House, 
nor had any of the members of the 
School Board, who were also Members 
of that House, spoken. The statement 
of the noble Lord certainly, also, ought 
not to go without discussion and un- 
challenged. Therefore, he begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.”’— 
(Mr. Mundella.) 


Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he must 
distinctly oppose the Motion, unless it 
was understood that the adjournment 
was not to be sine die. If, however, the 
Government could not give him a day, 
he must take a Division on the question 
of the adjournment, in order to obtain 
an expression of opinion from the House 
as to the conduct of the School Board. 

Mr. FAWCETT would be heartily 
glad if the Government could give the 
hon. Member a day, for the more this 
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subject was discussed the better for the 
future of education. But to take a 
Division on the adjournment would be 
thereby to decide what would, prac- 
tically, be a vote of censure on the most 
important local representative body in 
the country, without its own representa- 
tives having been heard. As a matter 
of fact, at 1 o’clock they had had but 
four speeches, no member of the Board, 
or representing the Metropolis, having 
spoken. Under such circumstances, it 
would be taking the House at a dis- 
advantage to force a Division. 

Mr. PELL said, he should vote for 
the Motion, not because he wished to 
condemn the conduct of individual mem- 
bers of the Board, who were the crea- 
tures of circumstances, but because he 
objected to the circumstances which 
placed them where they were. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
Motion for adjournment very reasonable. 
It would be most unwise to attempt to 
get a decision on the Main Question by 
dividing on the Motion for adjournment, 
because the case had not been nearly 
sufficiently debated. He should be very 
glad if the Government could give a 
day; but he feared that was not very 
likely at this period of the Session. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government were fully 
conscious of the importance of the issue 
raised, and the ability with which it had 
been debated ; but, at the same time, 
he feared it was a debate which, at that 
period of the Session, they could not 
hope to bring to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The case brought forward not 
only raised the question as to the con- 
duct of a particular School Board, but 
introduced the whole question of our 
educational system ; while the statement 
by his noble Friend of the views of the 
Government ought itself to be the sub- 
ject of further debate. It was, there- 
fore, most reasonable that the debate 
should be adjourned. The Government 
would give a day with the greatest 
pleasure if they felt they could redeem 
their promise, but that was quite out of 
their power ; and he could only express 
a hope that an opportunity would be 
found to resume the debate. The pro- 
position intimated by his noble Friend 
must come under the attention of the 
House in another form, when there 
might be further opportunities for dis- 


cussion. He did not think the Govern- 
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ment could possibly resist the Motion | 
for an adjournment. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK hoped the 
hon. Member (Mr. J. R. Yorke) would 
not go to a Division, which would really 
indicate nothing, as those who voted for 
it could not be supposed to intend the 
condemnation of a body which had not 
even been heard in its own defence. 

Mr. PAGET considered it very un- 
satisfactory that the debate should be 
closed in this way ; and, therefore, hoped 
the Government would give them an 
opportunity of considering the proposals 
brought forward for the first time by 
the noble Lord that day. 

Mr. RITCHIE hoped his hon. Friend 
would not go to a Division, for it would 
be most unsatisfactory to give a decision 
when the full case had not been heard, 
and when his hon. Friend himself had 
not had an opportunity of replying to 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster). 

Str CHARLES RUSSELLalsoagreed 
that a Division at that time would be 
liable to grave misconstruction; but 
still he thought they ought to have 
some sort of assurance from the Govern- 
ment that the subject would not be 
absolutely dropped. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON replied, 
that, so far from the subject being either 
dropped or forgotten, he proposed to lay 
Papers on the subject on the Table of 
the House. 





Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (WATER 
EXPENSES) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James M‘Garet Hoae, 
Bill to authorise the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to defray expenses incurred in relation 
to the promotion of certain Bills in Parliament 
relating to the supply of Water to the Metro- 
polis, ordered to be brought in by Sir James 
M‘Garet Hoae, Sir Cuartes W. Drixz, and 
Mr. RopweEtu. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [ Bill 204. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 11th June, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrect Commrrrez—Contagious 
Diseases Acts, appointed and nominated. 

Puntic Brtts—Second Reading—Hours of Poll- 
ing (Boroughs) [11], put off. 
elect Committee—Report—Wormwood Scrubs 
Regulation [No. 223]. 

Third Reading—Metropolis (Little Coram Street, 
Bloomsbury, Wells Street, Poplar, and Great 
Peter Street, Westminster,) Improvement Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation * [175]; Local 
Government (Highways) Provisional Orders 
(Dorset, &c.)* [186]; Local Government 
(Highways) Provisional Orders (Gloucester 
and Hereford) * [185]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Aspull, &c.)* [161], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Bankruptcy (Scotland) * [59]. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—ono— 


HOURS OF POLLING (BOROUGHS) BILL. 

(Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Dr. 
Cameron, Major Nolan, Mr. Mundeila, Mr. 
Rathbone, Mr. Henry Samuelson.) 


[BILL 11.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Bill I 
beg to ask the House to read a second 
time proposes to extend the hours of 
polling to 12—from 8 a.m. to 8 P.M.— 
in all boroughs. It extends to all 
boroughs in England and in Ireland, 
and applies to all elections—Parlia- 
mentary, municipal, and School Board. 
At the same time, I admit there may 
very well be established a distinction 
between large boroughs and small 
boroughs, where the circumstances are 
altogether different; and if it should be 
the opinion of the Government or of the 
House that that distinction should be 
made in the Bill, the promoters will be 
happy to accept any Amendment to that 
effect. Either a Schedule might be at- 
tached to the Bill in which the names 
might be placed of all boroughs in which 
the Bill should apply, or it might be 
provided that the Bill should only apply 
to boroughs having a certain population, 
or a discretion might be allowed, and 
the local officials might be permitted to 
arrange the hours of polling according 
to the circumstances and necessities of 
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the case. I should like, before proceed- 
ing to the discussion of the measure, to 
call attention to the history of the ques- 
tion. It is certainly somewhat instruc- 
tive, as showing the tendency of legis- 
lation and of the growing opinion of the 
House in favour of such a Bill. My 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was 
the first to call attention to the matter 
in 1871; but a more serious discussion 
of the whole subject took place in 1872, 
on the introduction of the Ballot Bill. 
I must say, on looking back to that 
time, it does exhibit an amount of va- 
cillation and inconsistency on the part 
of the then Government in relation to 
that measure, which I should think 
is without parallel in Parliamentary 
history; for it appears the Bill was 
brought in by the Government provid- 
ing that the poll should be open from 
8 to 4, as at present, and when an 
Amendment was moved to extend the 
hours from 8 to 8, the Government voted 
against that Amendment, and it was con- 
sequently rejected; but observing, ap- 
parently, a strong feeling in favour of 
some extension, the Government pro- 
posed a compromise, which was that the 
hours should be from sunrise to sun- 
set. Afterwards, however, they turned 
against their own proposition, and with- 
drew their support to the compromise 
they had suggested. It was certainly 
either withdrawn or rejected, and the 
Bill went up to the House of Lords in 
the present form of the law. In the 
House of Lords the Earl of Shaftesbury 
moved an Amendment in favour of 
keeping open the poll from 8 to 8, which 
was carried against the Government. 
Thereupon they brought in again that 
compromise of theirs, which appeared 
to be a stalking-horse to get over any 
difficulty with which they might find 
themselves confronted, and they proposed 
that the hours should be from sunrise to 
sunset. They carried that in a subse- 
quent Sitting, and the Bill came down to 
the Commons in that form; but when it 
got into the Commons, that convenient 
compromise was again dropped by the 
Government, and no extension whatever 
was finally permitted. The next occa- 
sion on which reference was made to the 
subject was in 1874, when my hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) brought 
in a Bill which was practically the same 
as that now before the House, except 
that it included the Metropolitan consti- 
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tuencies which are now already dealt 
with. That Bill was rejected by 201 to 
126. That minority of 126 included al- 
most all the Liberal Members who were 
present in the House, and there were 
only six Members sitting for Liberal 
constituencies who voted against it. The 
minority also included my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Foster), the author 
of the Ballot Bill, whose support, there- 
fore, I hope to obtain on the present oc- 
casion. Then, in 1877, my hon. Friend 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) brought in a Re- 
solution, according to which he proposed 
that the hours should be in the Metro- 
polisfrom 8 to 8, and that inallother places 
a discretion should be reserved to local 
authorities, which, as I have already 
suggested, might be done in the present 
Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that he had no objection to the 
principle of the measure, although he 
did object to the discretion so reserved, 
and, at his suggestion, the Bill was re- 
ferred to a Committee. The Committee 
reported, during the same Session, in 
favour of the extension suggested in the 
Metropolitan constituencies ; and in 1878 
my hon. Friend accordingly brought in 
a Bill carrying into effect their sugges- 
tion, and he was rewarded for all the 
perseverance he had shown on the 
subject by carrying that Bill through 
the House without a Division. The 
Committee was re-appointed to con- 
sider the circumstances of the rest of the 
country. Let me say that the success of 
my hon. Friend very greatly increases 
the difficulty of hon. Members who in- 
tend to oppose the present Bill; because 
they have no longer to indulge in the 
very vague objections which are made 
to any reform at all; but they have to 
show why the difficulties which have 
been met in the Metropolis should not 
also be dealt with in the country. The 
Committee reported in July, 1878. The 
House is disposed to pay great respect 
to the opinion of a Committee; but in 
the present case I think it right to point 
out that the Committee was very nearly 
divided, and the Report was only carried 
by the casting vote of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir Matthew White Ridley), who 
occupied the chair. It appears to me to 
be a very inadequate document; for, 
after admitting that a very considerable 
grievance had been established to the 
satisfaction of the Committee, it went 
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on to say that the question did not press 
for immediate solution, and might 
stand over to the time for the renewal 
of the Ballot Act. I confess I think 
Ican see another reasonin the concluding 
paragraph of the Report, which speaks of 
the desirability ofawaiting the experience 
of the extended hours in the Metro- 
polis. Yes ; there was also this reason— 
that there may also be a General Elec- 
tion, and a large number of working- 
class voters may be disfranchised by the 
existing state of the law. I think the 
House has reason to complain of the 
character of theinquiry ofthe Committee. 
Out of 23 witnesses, not one was called 
as a representative of the small towns. 
At the same time, the Committee issued 
a Circular to the Mayors of many of the 
principal towns. They appear to have 
received only 28 replies, seven being in 
favour of an alteration, and the other 21 
opposed to it. I think it is a great pity 
that the Committee did not have before 
them some of those Mayors who objected, 
in order that they might have been 
examined and cross-examined as to the 
grounds of their objection, which I be- 
lieve would have been found to be of the 
slightest and scantiest description. I am 
quite convinced that if those gentlemen 
had been examined, it would have been 
found that their objections were really 
based chiefly on the convenience of the 
officials, and that there was not suffi- 
cient grounds for those anticipated dis- 
turbances to which their letters alluded. 
Of the official witnesses examined, three 
were chief constables, one of whom, the 
Chief Constable for Glasgow, had ex- 
perience of a rough population ; and not 
only was this gentleman in favour of the 
extension, but he did not anticipate any 
disturbances in his own city. The last 
witness examined was the Town Clerk 
of Manchester. I am personally ac- 
quainted with Sir Joseph Heron, the 
Town Clerk of Manchester, and I must 
say that he is, to my mind, the type and 
pattern of municipal officialism. Anyone 
who reads the evidence given by him to 
the Committee will find that he did not 
venture to put any fear of disturbance as 
a reason against the extension, but the 
inconvenience to the officials, and the 
great expense. It seems to me these are 
not reasons which would justify the 
House in continuing a system which 
practically disfranchises a large portion 
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evidence taken by the Committee estab- 
lished very important facts; and I will 
read one or two short extracts from that 
evidence. For instance, Mr. Duncan 
Kennedy, Secretary of the Glasgow 
Trades Council, said that a large pro- 
portion of the working men were almost 
disfranchised by the present limited 
hours. Mr. Turner, the Secretary of the 
Sheffield Trades Council, considered that 
the number of working men prevented 
from voting was 5,000. The same gen- 
tleman stated that, at the first School 
Board election in that town, the num- 
ber of votes polled was 13,000; but in 
1873, when the hours were extended, 
the number amounted to 25,000. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, Chairman of the Birkenhead 
Ship Trades Council, said that 30 of the 
trades had resolved in favour of extend- 
ing the hours to 8 o’clock, and he added 
that one half of the number could not 
vote under existing circumstances with- 
out sacrificing time and wages. The 
Secretary of the Manchester Trades 
Council gave evidence to the same effect. 
Sir Joseph Heron said he did not be- 
lieve that any practical inconvenience 
was sustained by existing arrangements, 
nor had he ever heard any complaints 
upon the subject. Well, the moment 
that evidence was reported in Manches- 
ter, the Trades Council offered to give 
evidence before the Committee, and to 
show that half as many more persons 
would have voted had the hours been 
extended, and also that numerous com- 
plaints had been made. Mr. Peter Bull, 
of Manchester, said he believed that 
12,000 more voters would have polled at 
the last Election, had they been fur- 
nished with the opportunity. Now, evi- 
dence of that kind established two things 
—first, that a very large number of 
persons are prevented from giving their 
votes at present; and, secondly, that 
many of those who now go to the poll 
lose time and money. Since I have come 
into the House I have received a tele- 
gram from the proprietor of Zhe Leices- 
ter Mercury, who says that at the last 
Election he saw 60 persons leave with- 
out being able to record their votes ; and 
he adds that he knows of another gentle- 
man who saw 80 more in a similar posi- 
tion. The Secretary to the Trades Coun- 
cil, he says, told him that it was painful 
to see so large a number of persons un- 
able to record their votes. Sir Joseph 
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he should have thought that if the 
working classes took a real intelligent 
interest in the government of their 
country, they might be expected to make 
a sacrifice for once in a certain number 
of years. All I can say is that, if that 
sacrifice is to be expected, it should not 
be confined to the one class of the com- 
munity. I venture to say, if the House 
thought it desirable to test the interest 
of the electors in the government of the 
country by the sacrifice of a day’s 
profits, that the number of persons 
polling would be very much reduced, 
and that the reduction would not be 
larger among the poorer classes than 
amongst the richer. It could not have 
been the intention of the Legislature, 
nor of the Conservative Party, to whom 
the present arrangements are due, to in- 
terpose obstacles to the free exercise of 
the franchise. It could not have meant 
to take away with one hand what it gave 
with the other. It seems to me very 
hard if English statesmanship is unable 
to find a remedy for the grievance. 
With respect to the large towns, there 
is only one further observation which I 
should wish to make, and I will take the 
number of persons who polled at the 
last General Election in the six principal 
towns—Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Dublin, Birmingham, and Glasgow. The 
number of votes polled was altogether 
183,634, while the constituency of these 
towns was 276,491. Therefore, only two- 
thirds of the constituencies,on the average, 
polled in those great towns. As regards 
the larger boroughs, the case appears to 
me to be complete. All I ask the House 
to do, by passing the second reading of 
this Bill, is to affirm this principle—that 
there should be no unnecessary obstacles 
interposed to the exercise of the fran- 
chise. As regards the smaller places, I 
admit the necessity may be much less. 
I find that the hon. Member for Clitheroe 
(Mr. Assheton) has given Notice to 
move the rejection of the Bill. There 
is one objection he will, no doubt, offer 
—namely, that his own borough does 
not need the change proposed by the 
Bill. Well, I find that in Clitheroe, at 
the last Election, the number of electors 
was 1,700; and of those 896 gave their 
votes to the hon. Gentleman, and 804 to 
his opponent; so that, unless some of 
the electors voted impartially for Liberal 
and Conservative too, or unless the 
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cans, who vote ‘early and often,” it 
is clear that the whole constituency was 
polled out ; and the hon. Gentleman may 
assert that, so far as Clitheroe is con- 
cerned, no case has been made out for 
an extension of hours. I have, however, 
to-day presented two Petitions from 
Clitheroe in favour of the Bill, and I be- 
lieve the hon. Gentleman will himself pre- 
sent another from his own constituents. I 
take it, the feeling of the constituency of 
Clitheroe, as well as other small places, is 
that, although nowthereare a good many 
who vote, they vote at a considerable 
sacrifice. Thatis the point to which the 
hon. Gentleman should direct his obser- 
vations. It must be evident that those 
men who work in buildings at some 
little distance from the place in which 
they live must find it very difficult, un- 
less they take a holiday and sacrifice a 
day’s wages, to come to the poll. That 
is the case in places where there is a 
large number of miners. Some interest- 
ing evidence on this matter was given to 
the Committee. Mr. John Hughes, of 
Coalbrookdale, told the Committee there 
were but few voters who did not poll at 
the last Election ; but some of those who 
voted had to lose their time, which to 
them was money, and that is the hard- 
ship which they complained of. Nodoubt, 
at the last General Election, the contest 
at Morpeth excited a good deal of local 
interest, and the miners made many 
sacrifices in order to secure the services 
of their present Member. Mr. Glassey, 
in reply to the Committee, said he did 
not think that many were prevented 
from voting; but they had to take a 
general holiday, and lose wages in order 
to poll. Mr. Bryson, Secretary of the 
Northumberland Miners’ Union, gave 
similar evidence, and said he calculated 
that the actual loss of wages to the 
miners, excluding collateral losses, on 
the day of the General Election, 
amounted to £1,000. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to be simpler and 
better that the Bill should apply to all 
constituencies. I find it very difficult to 
see what harm will result from its appli- 
cation, although in many cases I can see 
a great deal of good. It is used as an 
argument against the measure that if 
the hours are extended it will lead to in- 
creased drunkenness; but I venture to 
suggest that you should allow this Bill 
to go into Committee, and then, if this 
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clause might be inserted closing public- 
houses altogether on the day of Election. 
By such means you would secure all the 
advantages I desire to obtain, and, at 
the same time, most materially lessen 
in every constituency both the intem- 
erance and the very gross form of 
fcibery which now prevails to a very 
serious extent. I have now to con- 
sider very briefly the objections which 
have been taken to this proposal. They 
appear to be two, and twoonly. The 
first—and, of course, the most serious 
one—is the fear that if the hours were 
greatly extended rioting or disturbance 
would result. Now, I am bound to say 
that the evidence on this subject is en- 
tirely conflicting. You have, on the one 
hand, the Chief Constable of Glasgow 
expressing no fear whatever of disturb- 
ance; you have the Mayor of Birming- 
ham stating a similar thing in reply to 
a question addressed to him; you have 
the Mayor of Sunderland declaring that 
at the last School Board election in 
January, when the hours of polling 
were from 12 to 7, no disturbance took 
place, and he is strongly in favour of an 
extension. The Provost of Perth is of 
opinion that the extension of the hours 
of polling would lead to no bad effect ; 
because, in his opinion, the greatest ex- 
citement occurs during the hour preced- 
ing the declaration of the poll. The Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh is of opinion that, 
without danger to the peace of the city, 
there might be an extension of the hours 
of polling. Those Mayors who take op- 
posite views do not give any ground for 
their opinion ; and, in many cases, their 
opinion amounts to the vaguest possible 
anticipation. In my opinion, rioting is 
almost a thing of the past; that since 
the establishment of the Ballot disturb- 
ances have become less frequent, and 
shortly will die out altogether. In my 
opinion, the present system is more con- 
ducive to rioting than anything that can 
be substituted. Mr. Jackson, the Chief 
Cunstable of Sheffield, was asked— 


“‘Do you think that if the Parliamentary 
Election should fall in the winter, and if the 
hours were from 8 o’clock {in the morning till 
8 o’clock in the evening, and the poll were de- 
clared the next day, there would be any danger 
at all to the peace in your borough ?”’ 


and in answer he said— 

“‘Tam not so sure about that; but I think 
there would be many inconveniences in keeping 
the poll open in the dark,”’ 
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Mr. Henderson, the Chief Constable of 
Leeds, was asked— 

“From your past experience, would you have 
any reason to fear that any disturbance would 
take place which would lead to jeopardizing the 
safety of the ballot-boxes ?” 


and he replied— 


“T can only repeat my last answer—that up 
to the present time I have seen no reason to 
think that any such danger would arise; but in 
the event of any great excitement, I can see 
that the difficulty of conveying the ballot-boxes 
through such districts as we have in Leeds 
would be very great indeed.” 


Again, Mr. Henderson was asked— 


“But you have never seen such a state of ex- 
citement as to lead you to suppose that they 
were in danger?’’ ‘‘No; certainly not.”— 
‘*And you have no reason to apprehend any- 
thing of the kind from extending the hours of 
voting?’’ ‘Not up to the present time.” 

At the last General Election in Sheffield, 
when I contested the borough with the 
present junior Member, there was, un- 
doubtedly, very considerable excitement, 
and great crowds assembled in the 
street; but the Chief Constable says 
there was no rioting, only a little horse- 
play. The playfulness of the people 
consisted in throwing at my Friend and 
myself brick-bats and old brushes—and, 
what was worse than all, a dead cat. 
Still, I believe, with the Chief Con- 
stable, that there was nothing like se- 
rious disturbance. What was the state 
of the case? The poll was continued 
until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the de- 
claration of the poll was made at mid- 
night, and during the whole of that time 
the town was in a state of consider- 
able excitement. That, in itself, is likely 
to bring about disturbance; because, 
under the present arrangement, you have 
the most exciting event of the whole 
election—the declaration of the poll— 
made known just in the small hours of 
the night. If the present Bill is passed, 
it will necessitate the postponement of 
the declaration of the poll until the next 
day, when it might be made about 10 
o’clock in the morning, and it would be 
made, I have no doubt, in perfect quiet. 
We may speak with some certainty 
about this matter of disturbance, because 
we have considerable experience con- 
cerning it. Evidence was given to the 
Committee by Mr. Hagger, Vestry 
Clerk in Liverpool, who said that the 
last vestry poll was kept open until 
8 o’clock at night; and, in his opinion, 
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the result of that was that the number 
of persons who voted doubled those who 
voted at any previous election. Then, 
again, we have still more important ex- 
perience—that of the London School 
Board. The last was a very exciting 
election, which largely interested the 
working classes, and a very much larger 
number of persons polled at that elec- 
tion than polled at the previous Parlia- 
mentary Election. The poll was taken 
on a November day, in a London fog, 
and in gas-light; and, in spite of all 
these circumstances, there was not the 
slightest disturbance, or even apprehen- 
sion of disturbance. I cannot see, 
under these circumstances, how the 
objection, which is taken by some of 
the official representatives, can have the 
slightest foundation. The second objec- 
tion is, that any alteration of the law of 
the kind proposed would increase the 
expense. Sir Joseph Heron thinks that 
if the hours of polling are extended, it 
would be necessary to employ relays of 
polling clerks. Again, I may appeal to 
the experience of the London School 
Board election. It has not been found 
necessary in London to employ relays of 
clerks, and to use this objection appears 
perfectly ridiculous. There is no mer- 
chant’s or business man’s office in which 
the clerks do not occasionally—for in- 
stance, when making up the books— 
attend for a period of at least 10 hours; 
and I am sure there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding plenty of persons willing 
to undertake the work under the altered 
conditions. Neither do I think it would 
be necessary to increase the remunera- 
tion; for, at the present time, the payment 
to the polling clerks is not exactly propor- 
tioned to the amount of work performed. 
From my own experience, I am confident 
thatit would be perfectly possible to obtain 
a sufficient number of clerks even if the 
hours were extended until 8 o’clock at 
night. I believe, however, that if the 
proposed extension of hours takes place, 
there will be a corresponding reduction 
in many items of expense. Under the 
present system there is an unnecessary 
multiplication of the number of polling 
stations. In Birmingham we have no 
less than 180 polling stations, and the 
Returning Officers’ expenses amount to 
£1,500. Notwithstanding that we have 
so many stations, we find that at the 
dinner-hour our polling accommodation 
is not sufficient; but if the hours were 
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extended, there is no doubt it would be 
possible to very materially reduce the 
number of polling stations, and, con- 
sequently, reduce the expense. These 
are the only objections I have been able 
to find against the present measure, and 
I think they disappear in the face of the 
evidence before us. In conclusion, I 
venture to hope that, although the Under 
Secretary appeared to oppose any altera- 
tion in Committee, I may, nevertheless, 
have the support of the Government on 
the present occasion. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, when this sub- 
ject was last discussed, that he had no 
objection whatever to the principle of 
the measure. Under these circumstances, 
I may claim his support for the second 
reading of this Bill; and, as I have pre- 
viously stated, the promoters will be 
willing to accept any Amendment the 
Government might make with the view 
of meeting the circumstances of small 
boroughs. I hope we may all assist to 
remedy the present evil, and that we 
may be enabled to remove the existing 
restrictions, which are not only undesir- 
able in themselves, but especially un- 
desirable in this—that they affect one 
class only of the community, that class 
being the largest. 1 move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(MMr. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. ASSHETON, in moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice—that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months—said, that as 
regarded small boroughs the hon. Mem- 
ber, as it seemed to him, did not intend 
to press his Bill. He would thank the 
hon.-Member for the reference which he 
had made to Clitheroe. No doubt, the 
electors were well polled at the last 
Election. He had been reminded that 
there was a Petition from that borough 
in favour of the Bill. He had obtained 
possession of it, and would present it in 
the course of the afternoon. Referring 
to the heading of it, he found that the 
words, ‘‘the inhabitantsof the borough,” 
had been struck out, and the words, 
‘‘“members of the Liberal Club,” had 
been inserted in their stead. He did 
not know whether the Committee on 
Petitions would receive the Petition. It 
was obvious that the attempt to get up 
the Petition of the people of Clitheroe 
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had failed, and that the promoters had 
been obliged, in the last resort, to go 
down to the Liberal Club to get the ne- 
cessary signatures. On looking at the 
back of the Bill itself, he found it was 
specially patronized by some of the most 
eminent rising Liberals of that House. 
He did not say that it was a revolution- 
ary measure; but, on the contrary, he 
condemned it as a re-actionary measure, 
tending to revive some of the worst 
usages of the dark ages by lengthening 
the hours of polling. Such a Bill was 
fraught with the most dangerous conse- 
quences, and was quite uncalled for by 
the circumstances of the present time. 
Members opposite appeared to regard 
this as a Party measure; but, so far as 
it could be regarded as a weasure to 
facilitate the recording of votes, it was 
not Liberal, any more than it was Con- 
servative in its object, the Conservative 
Members being as much dependent for 
their seats on the votes of the working 
classes as were the Liberal Members. In 
the old days, there was no limit whatever 
to the time at which the poll should be 
kept open, though he supposed it was 
allowed to close at some time or other ; 
but in 1785 an Act was passed — 25 
Geo. III., e. 84—providing that— 

‘« Every poll should be duly proceeded in from 
day to day, Sundays excepted, until it shall be 
finished, but so that no poll shall continue open 
more than 16 days at most; ”’ 
but that period was, by the Act 9 
Geo. IV. cut down to nine days, and 
by 2 Will. IV. to two days. Since that 
time other changes had been made, li- 
miting the period to one day, and fixing 
the hours in England, in boroughs from 
8 a.M. to 4 P.M., and in counties from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and he believed the 
were similar in Scotland and Ireland. 
The promoters of this Bill now proposed 
to extend those hours from 8 a.m. to 
8p.m. The constant tendency of modern 
legislation in these days of expeditious 
travelling had been to shorten the hours 
of polling ; and although this Bill would 
only give four additional hours for that 
process, still it sought to insert the thin 
end of the wedge, and it went in a retro- 
grade direction—at which he was a little 
surprised, considering the quarter in 
which it originated. In 1877 the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) brought forward pro- 
posal to make the hours of polling in the 
Metropolis from 8 to 8, A Committee 
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was afterwards appointed to inquire into 
the subject, and it recommended that 
those should be the hours adopted for 
the Metropolis. An Act was passed in 
1878 giving effect to that recommen- 
dation ; but there had not been an elec- 
tion in any one of the Metropolitan 
boroughs since then, so they could not 
look for any assistance from the expe- 
rience of these boroughs in determining 
what line ought to be pursued at the 
present moment; but, however, they 
might hope to receive some little help 
from the experience of the School 
Boards. Twenty only out of 71 School 
Boards had tried hours of polling 
different from the normal ones of 9 to 4; 
but very few had tried as late as 8 o’clock. 
Brighton had tried later hours than 9 
to 4, but never kept the poll open until 
8 o’clock, and had since returned to the 
old hours of from 9 to 4; and Salford 
tried from 12 to7 in 1878, but there had 
been no contest since. In point of fact, 
there had been little experience in 
keeping polls open until a late hour 
beyond that afforded by School Board 
elections in the Metropolis. As appears 
by the Appendix of the Report of the 
Committee of 1877, the Town Clerk of 
Salford said that the arrangement by 
which the poll was kept open until 7 
o’clock was found to work admirably, 
inasmuch as it afforded a better oppor- 
tunity for the working classes to record 
their votes. Leeds had tried from 1 to 
8, but had returned to 9 to 4. The 
Town Clerk of Birmingham said that 
from 9 o’clock to 4 o’clock had been 
found the most convenient hours for 
polling ; and he also said— 

“Tt has been represented that hours in the 
evening would be a convenience to working 
men; but the elections are held in the short 
days of the year, and it is important that the 
poll should take place during the hours of day- 
light.” 

That opinion he (Mr. Assheton) com- 
mended to the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. Another Committee of the House 
of Commons sat in 1878 to consider the 
whole question, and the concluding para- 
graphs of the Report of that Committee 
were conclusive against this Bill; and 
they suggested that as the question did 
not press for an immediate solution it 
should stand over until the time—not 
very far distant—arrived for considering 
whether the Ballot Act should be con- 
tinued, The hon. Member for Birming- 
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ham was prepared to confine his Bill to 
the large boroughs, and altogether to 
abandon the small boroughs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained, that 
he did not abandon the small boroughs, 
but left himself as to them in the hands 
of the House. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, it was not very 
easy to draw a hard-and-fast line in such 
a matter between the large and the 
small boroughs; but, in his opinion, the 
evils of keeping the poll open till 8 at 
night would be much greater in the 
small than in the large boroughs. He 
could not understand why the working 
men of this country were to be put to no 
inconvenience or pecuniary loss by at- 
tending to vote. There was no Mem- 
ber of that House that was not put to 
some inconvenience by attending to his 
duties; and Mr. Speaker was obliged to 
take a hasty dinner on four days every 
week for six months, in order to allow 
him to attend to his political duties. 
What were the reasons advanced for the 
Bill? The main reason was that work- 
ing men and business men had, under 
the present system, some difficulty in re- 
cording their votes. Hon. Members on 
this and the other side of the House ap- 
proached the question, in one substantial 
particular, from a very different point of 
view. He looked upon the franchise as 
a trust, while many Gentlemen opposite 
looked upon it as a right. Looking 
upon it as a trust, he naturally wished 
that those who were likely to dis- 
charge the trust to the benefit of the 
community at large should have full op- 
portunity of doing so ; but if there were 
any who were really unfit to have the 
trust reposed in them, then it was no 
very great hardship that they should be 
excluded. If people were not prepared 
to make some sacrifice to exercise the 
franchise, they could well be done with- 
out; and to pass this Bill would, in a 
great measure, meet the circumstances 
of that class of persons who, politically 
speaking, were most idle and most vacil- 
lating and venal. In a former speech, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea pointed out that the hours of 
polling in boroughs and counties were 
not the same; that in England and Ire- 
land, also, they were not the same; and 
that the reason for those variations was 
that the circumstances of various locali- 
ties greatly differed. Nevertheless, the 
hon. Baronet had put his name on the 
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back of the present Bill, which went in 
for a dull, uniform system, wholly irre- 
spective of the varying circumstances of 
different places. It was easy to get up 
Petitions, either for or against a particu- 
lar measure. In the course of his com- 
munication with an Association who 
were opposed to this Bill, he had in- 
quired whether they had any Petition 
against it, and was told that they would 
get up one if he liked, on which he said 
that he was not sure whether it was ne- 
cessary, but that he would let them 
know. He did not think that it was ne- 
cessary to present a Petition against the 
Bill, and, therefore, he did not let them 
know. This was the reason why he was 
not in a position, like the hon. Member 
opposite, to present a bundle of Petitions 
on the subject to the House; and he 
could only express his regret if, owing 
to an error of judgment, he had 
weakened the case of the hon. Members 
who thought with him by not letting the 
different associations who were opposed 
to the Bill ‘‘ know.” A general reason 
against the Bill was that there was not 
the least doubt that the proposed exten- 
sion would give increased facilities for 
bribery, treating, and personation ; and 
he felt sure that the more hours there 
were for polling the more time there 
would be for bribery and treating, 
and, consequently, the more it would 
be likely to take place; besides which, 
the fact that the hours would be ex- 
tended into the dark hours of the night 
rendered bribery and the other abuses 
of treating and personation consider- 
ably easier than in the light of day. 
If the Bill before the House was passed 
into law, he believed about 85 per cent 
of the Elections which took place would 
be closed in the dark ; but whether they 
were closed in the dark or in the light, 
one thing was certain—namely, that the 
adding up of the votes could not be 
finished in time for the declaration of the 
poll on the same night, and thus another 
day would be broken into. The poll 
would then have to be declared on the 
next day, and that meant the additional 
expense of Returning Officers, clerks, &c., 
for another day ; and he contended that 
the more they increased the expenses of 
Elections the more the House of Com- 
mons would be what hon. Members op- 
posite said it should not be, and the less 
likely would it be to have other than 
wealthy Members returned to it. For 
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those reasons, which he considered very 
important ones, he moved the rejection 
of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —( Jr. Assheton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE observed, 
that the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had made a long and elaborate, 
and a somewhat humorous speech 
against the Bill; but had failed to de- 
molish, or even seriously to touch, the 
very sound arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham in its favour. The 
hon. Member opposite had complained 
that the Liberal Members were treating 
this subject as a Party question; but 
were not the Conservative Members open 
to a similar charge? The question had 
not been made a Party one in that 
House in the last Parliament; while, in 
the House of Lords, the Conservative 
Party had actually carried an Amend- 
ment upon which the present Bill was 
founded. Owing to the manner in which 
the Conservative Party were now treat- 
ing the question, he was afraid that it 
must now become a Party one; but that 
would not be the fault of the Liberal 
Members. The Ccmmittee which sat 
last year to consider this subject had 
been composed of an equal number of 
Conservative and of Liberal Members, 
the casting vote being given by the 
Chairman in favour of the Conservative 
view. It was a remarkable fact that, 
although the Committee were agreed 
that a grievance on this question existed, 
and ought to be remedied, the voting in 
all divisions was conducted on strictly 
Party principles. The Conservative 


Party had not opposed the extension of 


the hours of polling in the Metropolis ; 
and it lay upon them to show why the 
same principle that applied to the Metro- 
polis should not apply equally to the 
large Provincial boroughs. There were 
a large number of towns in the country 
in which the grievance was almost as 
great as it was in London, and in which 
it could be as easily remedied. The 
opinion of Sir Joseph Heron, which had 
been quoted, only represented the view 
of the Town Clerk of Manchester, who, 
having become accustomed to onesystem, 
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did not wish to be bothered with another 
likely to make him put off his dinner 
one day in the year to a later hour than 
usual. But the inconvenience of a Town 
Clerk was a small matter in comparison 
with the disadvantage at present suffered 
by a vast mass of the population by the 
hours of polling. Artizans disliked 
being obliged to ask the favour of a 
holiday from an employer, who was 
likely to be of opposite politics to them- 
selves, in order that they might record 
their votes, and in many trades if one 
or twomachinemen were allowed to leave 
business must come to a stop for the 
whole day. There was nothing to com- 
pel Manchester and Salford, or Newcastle 
and Gateshead, to have the polling on 
the same day. Very often in those 
places the polling was on different days ; 
and some men working in one borough 
would have to vote in another, as they 
did not belong to the same constituency 
as their employers. In such cases, 
they could not benefit by those general 
holidays which were granted at Elec- 
tions in some towns, and which ren- 
dered this grievance less in some parts 
of Lancashire than elsewhere. It was 
a “dog in the manger” policy for Lan- 
cashire Members to resist the Bill; but 
he was sure the Conservative Members 
for Liverpool would not oppose it, for in 
that town both political Parties were 
agreed as to the necessity of extended 
hours. With regard to the Report of 
the Select Committee, the Chairman’s 
draft Report was lost by a single vote, 
one of the Conservative phalanx not 
having arrived, and the draft of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) was 
carried as the basis of the Report. But, 
then, the missing Conservative turned 
up; and, thereafter, the proceedings were 
entirely changed, every paragraph in 
that draft Report being either rejected 
or mangled by the Chairman’s casting 
vote, and the result was the curious 
patchwork which had been presented. 
Jt was thus the Conservatives, and not 
the Liberals, who had dealt with this 
subject on strict Party lines. The hon. 
Member opposite had brought forward 
the old argument that the franchise was 
a trust, whereas the Liberals regarded 
it as aright; but whether a trust or a 
right, every man who possessed it should 
be placed in a position to exercise it. 
The hon. Member said that as many 
obstacles as possible should be placed in 
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the way of idle men recording. their 
votes ; but the effect of the present law 
was not to prevent the idle, but the in- 
dustrious, men from voting. There was 
nothing to prevent the pot-house loater 
from voting ; while the man who was in 
steady employment might have consider- 
able difficulty in doing so. He thought 
it could not be desirable that they should 
fine one or two classes a day’s wages to 
enable them to exercise the franchise, 
unless there were some stronger reason 
for closing the poll at 4 o’clock than 
at present appeared. With regard to 
bribery, treating, and personation, it 
was a delicate subject to refer to; but 
he was afraid, from the fact that at the 
last Election at Clitheroe—which the 
hon. Member (Mr. Assheton) repre- 
sented —the poll represented the full 
number of electors on the roll, that the 
dead men must have polled. He did not 
believe there was any very considerable 
or organized personation in existence at 
the present time, and gaslight would be 
quite as effectual a preventive of per- 
sonation as daylight. The last General 
Election in London took place on a foggy 
day, and was conducted entirely by gas- 
light. The hon. Member had not laid 
much stress on bribery and treating; 
but he had expressed the fear that riot- 
ing would take place. Sir Edmund 
Henderson, the Chief of the Police in 
the Metropolis, had expressed the opinion 
that an extension of hours would not 
lead to rioting; and the fact was, that 
the risk of rioting at Elections had been 
decreased enormously since the passing 
of the Ballot Act. There had been only 
one riot at an Election since that Act 
had been in force, and that was at Great 
Grimsby ; but it had nothing to do with 
the hour of closing, and, in fact, took 
place the next day on the declaration of 
the poll. As to his last argument, that 
there would be an increase of expense, 
it was true that the evidence before the 
Committee went to show that there 
would be a small increase of expense. 
In London, however, their experience 
was that there would be no increase of 
expense at all. The fact was that at 
Elections they did not pay in proportion 
to the length of work ; but trustworthy 
men were obtained, and they were paid 
for the work as a whole. It might, 
however, be desirable, if this Bill were 
passed, to delay the counting of the 
papers till the day after the poll, His 
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hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 

| ham had gone into the question so com- 
pletely, that he did not think it necessary 
to detain the House with any further 
observations. 

Mr. HALSEY admitted that it would 
be unfair, having given the franchise, to 
attempt to restrict it by limiting the 
hours of polling. If it were desired to 
restrict the hours of voting, that ought 
to be done in a straightforward manner 
by bringing in a Bill on the subject. 
Nor did he think it possible for anyone 
who had heardor read the evidence given 
before the Committee to deny that, in 
certain instances, a case had been made 
out for the extension of the polling 
hours. For instance, people engaged in 
mines went down before the poll was 
opened, and did not get up till after it 
was closed. It was found, also, that 
engineers and persons in charge of en- 
gines could not leave their work without 
putting a whole establishment out of 
gear. But, while admitting that, he was 
not prepared to admit also that this was 
a time when, in view of other circum- 
stances, they should make an alteration 
of such a sweeping character as was 
proposed in the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham, to a certain extent, re- 
cognized that objection, because there 
were three modifications to which he was 
willing to consent. One was, that there 
should be attached to the Billa Schedule 
containing the names of certain boroughs 
to which the Bill should not apply; 
another was, that some limit of popu- 
lation should be established; and the 
third was, that there should be a certain 
amount of local discretion. But it was 
hardly fair to throw such a sweeping 
Bill upon the Table of the House and 
leave it to hon. Members to make changes 
which would entirely alter its character. 
The main reason, however, why he op- 
posed the Bill he could not give in better 
language than was contained in the last 
paragraph of the Report of the Com- 
mittee—it was to the effect that this 
question did not press for any immediate 
solution, and that, in the absence of 
urgent necessity, it might best stand over 
for the time, not now far distant, when 
the Ballot Act would have to be re- 
considered. 

Mr. RATHBONE: I do hope that 
the House will see its way to passing 
this Bil. It is one of considerable im- 
portance to the respectable working man 
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who wishes to give his vote without 
either leaving his work or being 
taken to the poll by a practical breach 
of the law against the employment of 
conveyances by the candidate or his 
friends. It is important, therefore, 
on two grounds that we should not 
seem, on the one hand, to have given 
the working man his vote, and, on the 
other hand, to have thrown difficulties in 
the way of his exercising it; and it is 
very important, also, on the ground that 
Parliament should never pass laws with 
the certainty that they will not be 
obeyed. Ithink I can give the House 
some valuable experience on this sub- 
ject, showing, first, that the danger 
which has been put forward against 
allowing voting, possibly in the dark 
hours, is purely chimerical; and, se- 
condly, showing what an immense con- 
venience it would be to the working man 
to be able to vote, on returning from his 
work, in the neighbourhood of his own 
house. Our experience in Liverpool is 
the more important and conclusive 
beeause, no doubt, the House is aware 
that we have in Liverpool considerable 
difficulties from the existence among our 
working population of considerable an- 
tagonism of both national and religious 
feeling; owing to our having in the town 
a large number of Irish Catholics, and 
also a very large number of Orangemen 
and others with strong Protestant feel- 
ings; and I am also afraid that there 
is a certain amount of jealousy of the 
Irish population of the town. In 
1874, at our Easter election for Select 
Vestrymen—that is, the Guardians of 
the poor—we had a very strong con- 
test, which lasted for the extraordi- 
nary term of 26 days, during which 
these feelings of antagonism were 
stronglyexcited. The Vestry determined 
to try the experiment of different hours 
of polling—from 10 to 4 on some days, 
from 2 to 8 on others, and trom 38 and 4 
to 9 on other days, feeling satisfied that 
there was no real risk of disturbance 
even in a period of excitement. Now, 
it will be evident, from the season of the 
year, that from 6 to 9 at night it was 
dark; but there was no disturbance, and 
the average number of persons voting 
at different hours strikingly shows how 
valuable to the working man is the 
power of voting after his work is done. 
The average number of persons voting 
per hour between 10 and 2 was only 52; 
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whereas from 6 to 7 an average of 112 
persons voted; from 7 to 8 an average of 
184 persons voted; and from 8 to 9 an 
average of 169 persons voted; and of 
the latter, from the number of votes 
given by each person voting, it was 
evident that the vast majority were 
working men. Now, this shows two 
things—first, that even where consider- 
able excitement, both religious and 
political, exists, the working man may 
be safely trusted to go to the poll with- 
out disturbance; and, secondly, the great 
advantage it is to the working man to 
have this facility given to him. I shall 
be happy to show to anyone the analysis 
of the figures to which I have referred. 
They show conclusively that for all classes 
of the community the later hours, say 
from 10, or 11, or 12 to 8 or 9, would 
cover the hours most convenient for 
polling, where voters have theirchoice. I 
would further point out that where the 
poll is kept open to alate hour, it will be 
impossible for the numbers to be known 
until the next day; and this would pre- 


-vent the assemblage of large crowds late 


at night to hear the result of the poll, 
and the excitement which might result 
from disappointment. Then, as to the 
compulsory violation of the law under 
the present system. The law makes the 
employment of cabs by candidates, or 
those acting on their behalf, illegal. 
Yet, in large towns, this law is habi- 
tually evaded, if not violated; and it is 
impossible to prevent it, for it is easy for 
friends of a candidate to avoid becoming 
members of his committee, or otherwise 
agents of the candidate, ‘and to make 
their contribution to the expenses of the 
election by providing cabs for the con- 
veyance of voters to the poll. By the 
adoption of different hours of polling the 
employment of cabs would be rendered 
absolutely unnecessary, for working men 
could vote close to their own homes after 
they had returned from their work ; and 
I am satisfied that, for the reasons I 
have given, the danger of disturbance 
would not only not be increased, but 
would be diminished by such a system. 
I am aware that a difficulty has been 
alleged against our proposal, in that the 
hours of polling would be so long as 
to necessitate a double set of polling- 
clerks, deputy Returning Officers, &c. ; 
but this would easily be met by com- 
mencing to vote at a later hour, say 10 
or 12 o’clock. There is, therefore, no 
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practical reason against the proposal we | boroughs such as he had mentioned the 


now make; while its advantages, both 
to the working man, and in facilitating 
the due observance of the law, would be 
very great indeed. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he re- 
gretted as much as anybody in the world 
that there was no Conservative Mem- 
ber’s name on the back of this Bill. 
This matter ought not to be considered 
as a Party question; and he did not 
think that until this Bill was, unfor- 
tunately, published without a single 
Conservative Member’s name upon the 
back of it, the question partook of Party 
politics in any way whatever. But even 
if this was a Party matter, that was by 
no means an answer to the question as to 
whether it was right or whether it was 
wrong any longer to deprive a large 
portion of the greatest class of this 
country of the franchise, which was 
undoubtedly given to them. He was 
not then going to enter into the ques- 
- tion whether the power of voting was a 
right or a trust, though he himself 
entertained very strong views on that 
subject; but he might say that he hoped 
it partook in a large measure of both. 
But when the franchise had been given 
—and whether as a right or a trust he 
cared not—and it came to be exercised, 
he was one of those who thought they 
were bound, as a branch of the Legisla- 
ture, to do everything they could to 
enable that right or trust to be employed. 
This extension of polling time had been 
already granted to the Metropolis, and 
he was glad it had been so granted ; 
but when he was told that the Metro- 
politan boroughs were the largest bo- 
roughs in the country, he was simply 
told that which he could place no re- 
liance on as a fact. Why, half the 
boroughs of the Metropolis were mere 
children to the borough he represented, 
and as grand-children when compared 
with the borough represented by the 
hon. Member who spoke last (Mr. Rath- 
bone). In the Metropolitan boroughs, 
some 6,000 or 8,000 electors on each 
side determined the whole thing. His 
own borough was not one of the largest ; 
but taking that, and such boroughs as 
Glasgow, Liverpool, or even Birming- 
ham, surely if it was right and reasonable 
to grant longer hours for polling to the 
Metropolitan boroughs with their 14,000 
or 15,000 electors—surely there could be 
no reason on earth why in those large 
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long polling hours should not also be 
granted. Besides, it applied with ten- 
fold more force to a borough like Leeds 
than to any Metropolitan one, for there 
a large proportion of the constituency 
was made up of the wage-earning class. 
They were deeply interested in what 
went on in the House, and in the dis- 
cussion of every question which affected 
them. No class was more alive to the 
importance of questions of the incidence 
of taxation, both Imperial and local, 
than was the wage-earning class of a 
large manufacturing borough. When 
he was told that it was right and rea- 
sonable to give the franchise to the 
working: men of Marylebone, and prac- 
tically to deny it to the working class of 
a town like Leeds, why the statement 
was so palpably founded on error that 
it carried with it its own refutation. 
Gentlemen who opposed this measure 
seemed to forget that they had not now 
the excitement of the nomination day. 
The abolition of that was one of the few 
good things the Ballot gave them; it 
undoubtedly was a great gain to get rid 
of all the turmoil consequent upon nomi- 
nations, and in some measure had, in 
many large towns, got rid of the tumult 
arising out of declarations, and hereafter 
he trusted it would be got rid of alto- 
gether. Having swept those evils aside, 
what was there to fear in this extension ? 
If a man wanted to personate, or to 
bribe, or to make any member of his 
constituency amenable to the law punish- 
ing corrupt practices at elections, why, 
he could do it now in any dark corner 
away from the light of day. But to 
tell him, with his 40 years’ experience, 
that there was, practically, the slightest 
chance of increasing facilities for bribery 
and corruption, or in any way conducing 
to the demoralization of a constituency 
by this extension of polling time, was to 
say that which he no more regarded 
than the idle wind. Leeds—and he 
spoke of the borough with respect and 
pleasure—set a foremost example for 
many years past of how Parliamentary 
Elections could be conducted absolutely 
free from the intimidation, bribery, and 
corruption, of which so much was heard 
in the House, but of which, considering 
our enormous population, so little was 
found from end to end of the country. 
But even granting that the larger bo- 
roughs were more subject to these influ- 
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ences than they were, or were ever likely ; right in London, and that their legisla- 
to be, that was no reason why the wage- | tion was such as they could rely on. 


earning class should be altogether de- 


| That was an argument eminently un- 


prived of the franchise which had been | characteristic of this Assembly. Either 


given them, and which, under every 
possible circumstance, they desired to 
exercise. Was it reasonable, was it 
right, was it just, that aman engaged, 
say, in driving a railway engine, should 
be deprived of the power of registering 
his vote at some hour when he was free 
from his daily occupation? Was it right 
that a man working in a mine, and who 
could not leave his work until the cage 
was lowered for him, should be pre- 
vented from voting? Ifthe hours were 
extended, then this man could record 
his vote whether engaged upon the day 
shift or the night shift, and with this 
advantage—that he would be free from 
any influence on the part of his master. 
No door would be closed upon him; 
there would be no block in his way— 
no fear of what was called the ‘sack,”’ 
to prevent the exercise of the power the 
Ballot gave him. The arguments in 
favour of the Bill in regard to large 
boroughs—and, certainly, as regarded 
his own constituency—were unanswer- 
able, and he gave the Bill his cordial 
support even to the length to which it 
went. Ifthe principle of the Bill were 
accepted, then if a distinction was drawn 
between larger and smaller boroughs— 
and in some of the latter it might not be 
desirable to extend the polling time— 
then, if that should be found to be the 
case, it was a matter for settling in 
Committee, and was nothing against the 
principle as the House had it proposed 
to them. It had been said that some- 
one had recommended the House should 
wait for some length of time—and the 
waiting in that House had become an 
indefinite prolongation—-to watch the 
operation of the Metropolitan Law. But 
why should they wait? If Parliament 
had declared by enactment that this 
change was good for Chelsea, or for 
Marylebone, or the Tower Hamlets, 
why should Leeds, with similar circum- 
stances, wait? Or why should Bradford 
be called on to wait? If the measure 
was good for the first-mentioned bo- 
rough, then it was good for the others ; 
and he could not understand why the 
large boroughs of Yorkshire should be 
called upon to wait and waive their claim 
for a time until some dilatory spirits 
had convinced themselves they had done 








the House had done wrong—in which 
case the Act should be repealed—or else 
let what had been done for the Metro- 
politan boroughs be extended to bo- 
roughs far larger than any in the 
Metropolis. Surely, if it was a mistake 
to pass the late Statute, that should 
have been discovered before the measure 
became law; and when it was found 
that the only reason for saying the large 
boroughs must wait until it could be 
said the Act worked well in smaller 
boroughs, it was asking him to accept 
a principle he could not view with any 
favour. With regard to the measure 
itself, he could only say that supposing 
any alterations or addition to the hours 
of polling were to be made, those altera- 
tions should be made with reference to 
the requirements and position of the 
borough, rather than to mere popula- 
tion; the circumstances of each case 
should be decided on its own merits, 
and not according to that rough-and- 
ready method of dealing with mere 
arithmetical numbers, which often did 
much damage. If distinctions were 
made, and any separation and classi- 
fication of boroughs proposed, then all 
the circumstances of each should be 
taken into account before coming to a 
determination. Another observation he 
wished to make in regard to what had 
been said was, that a great many bo- 
roughs violated the law by the use of 
cabs at Elections. He did not know 
that this violation of the law was general, 
and he was quite prepared to deny that 
every borough did so, and that from his 
own knowledge. He wished there was 
less use of hired cabs; but, still, there 
were circumstances applicable to some 
boroughs which rendered their use abso- 
lutely necessary. For example, Leeds 
extended for 72 miles in one direction, 
and 3} miles in another; and in such a 
borough it was almost impossible, under 
existing regulations, that every man 
wishing to register his vote could find 
the opportunity of doing so. He men- 
tioned this, because he could not help 
thinking it desirable, in dealing with 
any re-arrangement of polls or polling 
places, an increase should be made in 
the number of polling places, or else: in 
the large boroughs the same right should 
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be allowed as existed in the counties 
and in Wenlock and Shoreham. In 
saying that, he wished to emphasize in 
the strongest manner his desire to see 
every man who was in possession of the 
franchise have the means of exercising 
it. He hoped those mythical anticipa- 
tions—that length of polling time would 
lead to corruption, bribery, and intimi- 
dation—would be swept away; and, so 
far as the large boroughs were con- 
cerned, he was anxious that wherever 
the franchise had been given to the 
working classes there should be every 
opportunity for the full use of it. 

Dr. CAMERON said, there were a 
number of hon. Members who wished to 
address the House; and, therefore, he 
should make his remarks very brief, but 
should not like the discussion to pass 
without taking some part in it, because 
it was a matter in which his constituents 
were very much interested, and because 
he had had the honour of serving on the 
two Committees which sat upon this 
subject, and, as far as the debate had 
gone, he was the only Member who had 
served on the two. Up tothat point they 
had only had one speech directly against 
the Bill, because the hon. Member’s (Mr. 
Halsey’s) speech was not against the 
principle of the measure; he objected 
only to the manner and the time in which 
it was brought forward, and in saying 
that he thought he was supporting the 
Report of the Committee, in favour of 
which he had voted. That was not, how- 
ever, the part of the Report of the Com- 
mittee to which they objected. The part 
of the Report to which they objected 
was that in which it was declared that 
it would be undesirable to extend the 
hours of polling in boroughs, in the ab- 
sence of any urgent necessity, and in the 
face of certain difficulties which had been 
indicated. Now, they did not see that 
there was anything undesirable in the 
matter. They did not see that any 
harm could arise were the hours of poll- 
ing extended in every borough consti- 
tuency and even in every county con- 
stituency throughout the Kingdom. The 
hon. Member for Clitheroe (Mr. Asshe- 
ton) asked very emphatically why that 
had been madea Party question? Well, 
hecould not understand how it had come to 
be made a Party question, except through 


the mismanagement of the Party oppo- | 


site. Up tu last year it was not a Party 
question. The Committee which sat in 
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1877 included the majority of Conserva- 
tive Metropolitan borough Members, and 
its Chairman was thethen President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Charles Adderley) ; 
and yet that Committee unanimously re- 
ported that the case in favour of the ex- 
tension of the hours in Metropolitan con- 
stituencies had been clearly made out. 
Up to that point there was nothing of a 
Party character in the matter. But when 
the Committee was re-appointed in 1878 
there was a considerable change made 
in its personnel. Now, exception had 
been taken to the limited nature of the 
inquiry of the Committee. On what 
account was it that they did not go fur- 
ther into the evidence ? that they did not 
get more witnesses to prove the necessity 
and desirability of the extension ? Why, 
after they had examined a certain num- 
ber of witnesses representing political 
and trade organizations of working men 
in all parts of the country the Committee 
considered the question of receiving fur- 
ther evidence ; and he most distinctly re- 
collected their saying that if those Mem- 
bers who opposed the extension of hours 
were not satisfied with the amount of 
evidence that they had brought on that 
point, they were ready to go on ad infini- 
tum. Those Gentlemen, however, re- 
plied—‘*‘ You can go and get secretaries 
and representatives of working men, and 
evidence of that sort ad infinitum, but we 
do not want arepetition. We have had 
all their arguments, let us go on to some- 
thing else.” And it was on that account 
that they did not go into the question of 
comparatively smaller boroughs at any 
length. They did, however, go into the 
case of one or two of them; and if hon. 
Members would look at the evidence of 
the last two witnesses, they wouid find 
that they were representatives of small 





and scattered boroughs. As to the case of 
Ireland, unfortunately the Member re- 
presenting the Home Rule Party who 
was appointed on the Committee chose 
not to attend on it, and, therefore, there 
was no one to conduct the case on hehalf 
of Ireland. He did not know that there 

yas any great demand for this reform 
on the part of Ireland ; but if there was 
not, he could well understand why there 
should not be-—for the simple reason 
that there was no working class consti- 
tuency in Ireland. The franchise was 
totally different in Ireland to that in this 
| country, and, consequently, the grievance 
might not arise and might not exist. But 
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as to what did occur; had the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for the 
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ment, who, he must say, approached the 
subject in a very fair and impartial 


Home Department (Sir Matthew White ; manner, and afforded them every facility 
Ridley) taken up the position which had | for bringing up the evidence that they 


been taken to-day by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Halsey), and had he said that this 
was not the time to consider the ques- 
tion of an extension of the franchise— 
had he simply said that the Ballot Act 
would expire in another year, and then 
that the matter could be taken in 
connection with other matters that 
would then arise, he did not think his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
have had any reason for bringing in 
his Bill. What had justified him in 
acting now was the distinct expression 
of opinion hostile to the principle of ex- 
tended hours contained in the Report 
of the Chairman of the Committee of last 
year. There were one or two points to 
which he should like to call attention 
which had not yet been noticed. The 
convenience of, and the necessity for, an 
extension of the hours of polling were 
so evident to unprejudiced persons that 
when the Education Act came into 
operation, the hours of polling in the 
Metropolitan boroughs were fixed by 
the Privy Council at from 8 to 8, and the 
official witness who gave evidence upon 
the point told them distinctly that the 
reason why the hours were so fixed by 
the Education Department was because of 
the obvious necessity for giving facilities 
to the working class voters, who, unless 
the hours were so extended, would have 
no opportunity of recording their votes. 
As he had said, his constituency had all 
along shown a great interest in the 
matter ; and he could safely affirm there 
was no domestic political question on 
which he had been so repeatedly cate- 
chized by them as on that question of the 
extension of the hours of polling. Last 
year, when the Committee was sitting, his 
constituents sent up a Petition signed by 
12,000 or 13,000 artizans, each of whom 
appended his address to his signature, 
praying for an extension of the hours of 
polling. Well, they asked what were 
the arguments against it? The argu- 
ments were that there would be a serious 
increase of expense, and a great risk of 
disturbance. As to the risk of disturb- 
ances, all the evidence given before the 
Committee of last year on that point was 
theoretical; and he verily believed that 
was one reason why the Under Secre- 





tary of State for the Home Depart- | 


desired—he said that was one of the 
reasons why he did not adopt the same 
view as that which was adopted by the 
Chairman of the Committee in 1877. 
For before the Committee of 1877 they 
had practical men, and they one and all 
laughed at the idea of danger to the 
peace. It was almost absurd and quite 
useless to bring up one Town Clerk after 
another last year, and to repeat a dia- 
logue like this— 

‘*You have had no experience of extended 
hours of polling ?—Not at all. You think it 
would be attended with considerable risk ?—Yes. 
You think it would not be very desirable ?—I 
am sure of it. You think it would cause addi- 
tional expense ?—Obviously.”’ 


The fact was that those witnesses were 
naturally averse to incurring any extra 
trouble; but on the previous Committee 
they had examined men who had had 
actual experience of the longer hours, 
and they had facts and not theories. 
The consequence was that they had 
practical and conclusive evidence in 
favour of such an extension of hours, 
aud the Committee of 1877 reported ac- 
cordingly. His hon. Friend (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had referred to Colonel Hen- 
derson’s evidence; and, as it was im- 
portant on the point of increased danger 
of rioting, he might be permitted to 
make a further reference to it. Colonel 
Henderson was asked whether, in his 
opinion, the hours of polling at Parlia- 
mentary Elections in the Metropolis 
could be safely extended ? and he said— 

‘He saw no objection to it whatever. Since 
the passing of the Ballot Act we have never had 
the slightest trouble at any Election which has 
taken place in London, and the places that used 
to be the worst are now the best ; so that, from 
a police point of view, I do not see any objec- 
tion whatever to extending the hours,”’ 


He was then asked if he had had any 
experience of rioting? He said— 
‘Yes, in the Tower Hamlets, which had al- 


ways been a hot-bed of rioting, but since 1870 
had given no trouble whatever.” 


Now, experience of that sort was of some 
value; but to argue that because a 
number of Town Clerks and Chief Con- 
stables of towns, who had had no expe- 
rience on the subject, contradicted each 
other, therefore a danger of riot had been 
proved, was absurd. They did not go 
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into the London experience in the matter, 
they did not bring up practical evidence 
before the Committee last year on that 
subject, because the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the previous year had been 
referred to them. It had been referred 
to them ; but he could not say how many 
Members of the Committee took the 
trouble to read it. Then, as to the con- 
sideration of expense, they had been 
told that the expense would be in- 
creased. The first Committee had ap- 
proached that question also from a 
practical standpoint. There had been 
previously in London three School Board 
elections, all from 8 to 8. What did 
they find? He specially examined one 
witness after another with respect to 
the comparative expense of the School 
Board and Parliamentary Elections in 
the Metropolitan boroughs ; and, refer- 
ring to that evidence, he found some 
rather remarkable facts. Mr. Ellis, who 
acted as the Returning Officer for Hack- 
ney, told them that the Parliamentary 
constituency of that borough numbered 
44,000, while the School Board consti- 
tuency numbered 56,000. There were 
two Members returned to Parliament, 
and five members to the School Board, 
and in the case of the School Board’s 
election there was the additional compli- 
cation of the cumulative voting. The 
risk of riot in the School Board election, 
if any, would be, of course, increased 
from the fact that those elections took 
place all through the Metropolis on the 
same day; and yet the School Board 
elections passed off with perfect quiet, 
and cost only £800, as against £1,150 
for the Parliamentary Election. Again, 
in Marylebone, they found that four 
School Board elections had taken place. 
On the first occasion, 125,000 votes were 
recorded, and the total of the official 
expenses was only £669; whilst, on the 
second occasion, 136,000 votes were re- 
corded, and the official expenses were 
£735. This showed very clearly that a 
mere extension of hours need not in- 
volve any increased expenditure. If 
there was, it would be a mere baga- 
telle. The Sheriff-Clerk of Glasgow, 
who had gone minutely into the case, 
said that in that large constituency the 
increased expenditure would probably 
amount to abont £500. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had referred to the 
case of Morpeth, where a holiday was 
necessitated by the short hours of poll- 
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ing, which cost the men £1,000, and the 
masters probably much more. It was 
worthy of remark that the men who 
were in favour of the extension of hours 
were not so in favour of it on the ground 
that the extra expense incurred would 
come out of other men’s pockets, be- 
cause they were all in favour of the offi- 
cial expenses being put upon the rates. 
An objection which had been raised to 
the proposal of his hon. Friend was that 
it was not right to thrust it upon towns 
which did not wantit. To meet that ob- 
jection, he (Dr. Cameron) submitted to 
the Committee an alternative Report, re- 
commending that a distinction should be 
drawn between boroughs of a population 
of 100,000, and boroughs with less than 
that number, and that the presumption 
in the first case should be in favour of 
the longer hours, and in the second case 
in favour of the shorter hours, but that 
every Town Council should have the 
power to adopt, by special resolution, 
the short hours in the case of the 
larger, or the longer hours in the case 
of the smaller boroughs. He believed 
that plan would very soon work itself 
right, and would adjust the hours to the 
local requirements and the wishes of 
each constituency. He had very little 
doubt that few of the larger borouglis 
would choose the shorter hours; be- 
cause the support given to the pro- 
posal for extension by Conservative 
Members for large constituencies was 
significant of the wishes of those whom 
they represented. He would not enter 
more fully into the matter, and would 
only add that he hoped the House would 
give the Bill a second reading. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE-HARDY said, 
he thought the cautious and careful 
Report of the Committee of last Session 
ought to be sanctioned rather than the 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. Let the experiment be 
tried in the Metropolis at the next 
Election; and, if it succeeded, then the 
legislation might be extended to the 
rest of the country. Scant justice had 
been done to the witnesses who gave 
evidence to the Committee on this sub- 
ject, and who pointed out a great many 
inconveniences which might result, and 
which ought to be considered before the 
House rushed into further legislation. 
No doubt, in the case of large boroughs, 
it would have been easy to have multi- 
plied witnesses in favour of longer 
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hours; but he did not make the same 
admission with regard to the smaller 
boroughs, which did not desire longer 
hours unless some local peculiarity of 
trade rendered them necessary. There 
could not be much necessity in a borough 
like Wenlock, where 3,121 out of 3,492 
voters went to the poll, and the majority 
of them did so before half-past 2 o’clock. 
Even the secretaries of trade councils 
and others who advocated extension 
admitted that they always managed to 
record their votes. The passing of the 
Bill would be inconvenient to smaller 
boroughs in several respects. Every 
witness before the Committee admitted 
that there would be an increase of ex- 
pense. The officials would have to be 
paid at a higher rate than at present if 
the hours of polling were extended. It 
was easier to bribe and personate in 
the dark than in the light, and the 
danger of drunkenness would increase, 
accompanied with riot and disturbance. 
Another objection was that the Bill 
would make voting gregarious, the 
working men would come up together 
in large numbers, and there would be 
enlarged opportunities for intimidation. 
They could not argue, as the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) 
did, that because one Election had 
passed off quietly all others would do 
so. It was the members of trades coun- 
cils who were not apprehensive of dis- 
turbance; but those who were respon- 
sible for the maintenance of order did 
not view the proposal with equanimity. 
One of the witnesses examined by the 
Committee was Sir Joseph Heron—[ 4 
laugh}|—who had been 40 years Town 
Clerk of Manchester. Hon. Gentlemen 
laughed at Sir Joseph Heron’s name— 
[‘*No, no!’?]—and evidence; but he 
ventured to say that Sir Joseph Heron’s 
evidence was worth as much as that of 
many other witnesses who were called, 
and it was given in no uncertain voice. 
Sir Joseph Heron said an extension was 
wholly unnecessary, and that, with one 
exception, the representatives of 30 
Corporations, whom he ‘had occasion to 
meet on another subject, were unani- 
mous in thinking such an extension un- 
desirable and dangerous. The Chief 
Constable of Sheffield said he would not 
like to be responsible for order if voting 
was to be carried on in the dark. Since 
then a Circular had been sent to the 28 
Corporations, including those of Ashton- 
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under-Lyne, Birmingham, Blackburn, 
Bradford, Burnley, Chester, and Edin- 
burgh, and of that number only seven 
were favourable to this extension. For 
these reasons he supported experimental 
legislation. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not intend 
to keep the House long after the able 
speeches that had been made; but he 
wished to state the peculiar position in 
which he was placed as regarded the 
Bill before the House. The opinions of 
Town Clerks had been quoted in favour 
of the measure; but he looked at the 
matter from a much broader point of 
view. He thought, from many of the 
speeches heard that day, and from the 
evidence which was taken by the Com- 
mittee, they could not come to any other 
conclusion than that there were several 
reasons why the hours of polling should 
be extended; while, at the same time, 
something, he thought, might be said 
why the proposed alteration should not 
be extended to every town. He himself 
did not certainly approve of all the 
details of the proposal as contained in 
the Bill before the House, for he did 
not think it desirable that a hard-and- 
fast line should be made to apply 
to every borough in the Kingdom, 
whether it was a large borough or a 
small one; but, at the same time, he 
could not admit the distinction which 
had been made by several hon. Members 
who had spoken as to the great difference 
between large and small boroughs. He 
thought the distinction which ought to 
be made was whether a borough had a 
large working-class population or not, 
because the only reason for the measure 
before the House was to meet the wants 
and requirements of a certain class of 
people who could not, under the present 
law, give their vote in the time laid 
down by the Act of Parliament. His hon. 
Friend who moved the rejection of the 
Bill, in his pleasant speech, seemed to 
be perfectly satisfied to have things as 
they were. He took for his text, ‘‘ What- 
ever is, is best ;’’ and if, when the hours 
were fixed, it had been laid down that 
they should be from 8 in the morning 
till 8 in the evening, he thought his hon. 
Friend would have accepted them, and 
been just as strongly in favour of those 
hours as he was in favour of the present 
ones. Let them consider what the posi- 
tion of affairs was when the law was 
passed. When the Act which at present 
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regulated the hours of polling was passed 
there were only avery few working men 
in the constituencies. He would only 
mention one case of his own borough, 
which would show what a great difference 
there was between the old suffrage and 
the presentone. Before the last Reform 
Act the number of constituents in his 
borough was somewhere between 2,0U0 
and 3,000, and very few of those of the 
working-class character; but at the 
present time, since the Reform Act, there 
were about 23,000, so that they might 
say that at the present time there were 
nearly 20,000—certainly 18,000 or 19,000 
—out of 23,000 voters, who were of the 
working classes; and it was on that 
ground that he supported the proposition 
for the extension of the hours of polling, 
because he could not think that those 
who were engaged in the various in- 
dustries in the country—and particularly 
those who worked in factories—were 
enabled to record their votes, within the 
time specified by the Act of Parliament, 
in the easy manner which was desirable. 
So far as his own borough was con- 
cerned, he was prepared to admit that 
the employers of labour there nearly 
always, on the afternoon of the Election 
day, closed their mills; but they did so 
because of the interest felt in the Elec- 
tion, and because of the excitement 
which was manifested. But they had 
no right to expect that employers of 
labour would do such a thing, and they 
ought really not to be put to such an 
inconvenience, and to the loss of even 
half-a-day’s protit, for such a purpose. 
There was a great deal more to be said 
in favour of municipal elections than 
Parliamentary. Parliamentary Elections 
did not take place so often, perhaps not 
more than once in four or five years; 
therefore, the loss of a day’s work and 
pay was of comparatively little moment ; 
but municipal elections occurred once 
a-year, and the working people did not 
care about sacrificing a day’s labour on 
every occasion. ‘They were thus de- 
barred, under the present system, from 
recording their votes. If they compared 
the number of votes given at Parlia- 
mentary and municipal Elections, they 
would find that the votes given at the 
latter were fewer than those given at the 
former. That was, no doubt, owing to the 
reason that people did not care to lose 
their day’s work for a municipal election. 


The hon. Gentleman who last addressed ! 
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the House suggested that they should 
try the experiment, as they had now the 
chance of doing, by the Act applying to 
the Metropolis; but he wanted to know 
why the working classes of the country 
should be left without an opportunity of 
recording their votes, as many, indeed, 
were while the experiment was being 
tried? He thought there was nothing 
to show the House that there was any 
reason to fear any great danger from 
the change that was proposed. As to 
the question of riots, he thought riots 
had ceased in our Elections since the 
passing of the Ballot Act; for in no 
case, with one exception, had a riot 
taken place at an Election since the 
passing of the Act. If the polling was 
to go on until 8 o’clock at night, in his 
opinion, there would be just as much 
quiet as when it was closed at 4. He 
knew from personal experience that at 
Elections the military had had to be 
called into towns in order to preserve 
the peace until the close of the poll ; but 
the reason why the presence of the mili- 
tary was needed was because the people 
knew from hour to hour what was the 
state of the poll, and on that account 
there was the greatest excitement, and, 
in many cases, riot. In one instance he 
remembered he had to declare the poll 
at 11 o’clock at night to some 20,000 
people, but there was no rioting, only 
great excitement; and he believed that 
there would never be anything worse 
if they did not close the poll till 8 o’clock 
at night when the proceedings were 
carried out under the Ballot. With 
regard to the inconvenience which some 
hon. Gentlemen thought might be ex- 
perienced in large bodies of workpeople 
coming to the poll together, he did not 
share in that fear, and thought that in- 
timidation had also ceased from the time 
the Ballot Act was passed. He would 
not say there were no cases of bribery 
and treating; but that was generally 
carried on in secret and in the dark, and 
had no reference whatever tothe time 
the poll was closed. What was really 
needed to stop personation was not so 
much fixing the hours of closing the poll 
at an early or late period; but what 
was wanted was to divide the district 
into a great number of small polling 
districts, so that one or two persons 
should know every voter in the district, 
and would thus be able to detect any 
attempt at deceit. He thought that a 
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much greater protection than anything 
else. It had been stated that only seven 
boroughs were favourable to the pro- 
posal of extending the hours of polling. 
He contended that even if that were so, 
the law should be altered so as to meet 
their wishes, while the other towns could 
retain the Act as now provided. He 
would suggest that the best method in 
which to accomplish that would be to 
give the authorities in those particular 
towns the power to extend the hours ac- 
cording to the number of the population, 
so that those classes of the people who 
were really unable to vote in the given 
time, and needed the extension in order 
to record their votes, should be enabled 
to do so. 

Cotoyet BERESFORD supported the 
second reading of the Bill, as all the 
evidence taken before the Committee 
went to show how desirable it was, in the 
interests of the working man, that he 
should have every facility for record- 
ing his vote. He was not afraid of 
shadows, and, therefore, paid no atten- 
tion to the argument that the change 
would lead to riot and disturbance. He 
wished to see every one of his consti- 
tuents enabled to give his vote at the 
Parliamentary Election. Ifthe Bill were 
not passed, the practical effect would be 
the disfranchisement of large numbers 
of the working classes, who had con- 
ducted themselves very well at the 
London School Board elections, when 
the poll was open until 8 o’clock in the 
evening. He had great confidence in the 
working classes, and he hoped the Bill 
would be passed as a measure of justice. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON likewise sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill. 
He believed that if the hours of polling 
were extended, there would be less 
danger of the polling day becoming a 
kind of holiday; and that being so, 
there would be less drunkenness and 
disturbance. It might also tend to 
reduce the expense, because, possibly, 
fewer polling stations would be required. 
He had no hesitation in saying that at 
present a large number of voters were 
disfranchised simply because they could 
not attend the polling station within the 
hours at present fixed; and he con- 
sidered that the balance of argument was 
strongly in favour of the Bill. The im- 
portance to be attached to the opinion of 
Sir Joseph Heron, who did not claim any 
personal experience, was to be qualified 
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by his remark that it was monstrous to ex- 
pect pollclerks to work for 12 hours a-day. 

Mr. Serseant SPINKS opposed the 
Bill, and remarked that this was a very 
different measure to that which was re- 
cently introduced having reference to 
the Metropolis. The Committee of 1877 
upen the Hours of Polling in the Me- 
tropolitan Districts, of which he was 
a Member, sat to inquire into the 
hours of polling to be provided for 
a particular district, a district com- 
prising some 10 or 11 boroughs, lying 
close together, and having similar busi- 
nesses, trades, and occupations. With 
regard to every one of those boroughs 
there was most clear and distinct evi- 
dence before the Committee to the effect 
that there existed in each of such 
boroughs a class of men who were so 
situated that, under the existing hours 
of polling, it was impossible for many of 
them to exercise the franchise. After 
fully weighing the evidence, he came to 
the conclusion that he could not do other- 
wise than give his vote in favour of the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) to extend the hours of polling in 
the Metropolitan boroughs. But now 
they had before them a Bill to extend 
the hours of polling, not in 10 or 11 
boroughs lying together, and thus pecu- 
liarly situated, but probably in 200 
boroughs, situated in various parts of 
the three Kingdoms. The evidence 
pointing to the necessity for the present 
Bill was of the most meagre descrip- 
tion. There were a few boroughs— 
such as Liverpool and Glasgow —in 
which it might be well to extend the 
hours of polling, and if a Bill for any 
such purpose were introduced he should 
most probably vote for it; but when 
he found that this proposition was 
intended to apply to large and small 
boroughs alike—to boroughs even with 
an electorate of less than 1,000—he 
could not but think that he was right 
inopposingit. It was true that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) had placed himself in the hands 
of the House, inasmuch as he had ex- 
pressed his willingness to have the Bill 
cut down in any way in Committee, 
providing the general principle were 
adopted. This could not be considered 
a satisfactory way in which to bring 
a Bill before the House; in fact, it 
could only be characterized as angling 
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for votes. 
that certainly weighed with him in 
favour of the Bill, and that was the 
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this subject. It could not for a moment 
be supposed that the Government would 


very awkward predicament in which | allow a matter like this to rest till after 


some working men were placed as re- 
garded the recording of their votes. In 
the generality of instances, however, 
masters afforded facilities for their em- 
ployés to vote, considering that it would 
be improper and a scandal to place im- 
pediments in the way; and he (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Spinks) was inclined to think it 
would be wise that some arrangement 
should be made by which it should not be 
in the power of any man to put obstacles 
in the way of the exercise of the franchise. 
If a clear and distinct proposition of 
that nature were introduced, he should 
have no hesitation as to the way in 
which he would record his vote. Look- 
ing to the Bill itself, which was of a 
very large and sweeping character; to 
the willingness on the part of the 
promoters to have it cut down in Com- 
mittee to any extent, which showed 
their want of confidence in the Bill they 
had introduced ; and to the opinion of 
his hon. Friend and Colleague (Mr. 
Hibbert), who spoke in a rather faltering 
manner in favour of the Bill, he had no 
hesitation in voting against it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER supported 
the Bill. He was anxious to see the 
line that would be taken, not only by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but by the 
Government. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the rejection of the Bill (Mr. 
Assheton) seemed to think there was 
really no grievance that it was necessary 
to attend to; while the hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. A. Gathorne-Hardy), 
who was on the Committee, and had 
made an able speech, did not deny that 
there was some grievance in the case of 
large towns; but he seemed to suppose 
that we must be content with what he 
ealled ‘“‘experimental legislation” in 
the Metropolis, in order to see how that 
would work by the next Election. He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) saw no reason why 
the Metropolis should be regarded as a 
test for other large towns, and by which 
we were to ascertain whether the hours 
of polling should be extended or not. 
He was anxious to hear what the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir Matthew White Ridley), who 
knew the question in all its bearings, 
and who was besides, he (Mr. W. E. 


Forster) might say, the impartial Chair- | 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks 





the next Election. It was a small matter 
in one sense, but it was a very large 
matter in another. If they took the 
arguments against the change, it would 
be found that none of them were argu- 
ments of any great force, or were what 
might be called comprehensive argu- 
ments. On the other hand, it had been 
clearly shown that the matter was a 
very grave one. Indeed, by our legis- 
lation, we had given a very large number 
of working men the right to vote. The 
State had imposed upon them the duty 
of voting, and expected them to vote; 
yet, by the arrangements of our polling 
hours, we made it as difficult as possible 
for them to exercise that right. That, 
really, was agreat grievance. He, there- 
fore, could not suppose that the Govern- 
ment intended to go to the country at 
the General Election on the principle 
that they would refuse to listen to argu- 
ments which showed how a large num- 
ber of persons in important constituen- 
cies might vote without any great in- 
convenience or loss to themselves. He 
was sure the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department was not 
of that opinion, because the Report 
which he drew up would contradict it. 
It was a very near Committee in point 
of opinion. The morning on which the 
Report was drawn up there happened to 
be a majority on the side of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) ; but after the Report of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
had been taken in place of that of the 
Chairman, an additional Member came 
in who supported the Chairman in bring- 
ing back the Report to his own views. 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) thought the 
Under Secretary would not have been 
sorry if the Report of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow had been taken. But what 
was the Report which they had got? 
The first part of it was a very strong 
argument in favour of the change, and 
that it should not be put off. He would 
ask the hon. Member for Clitheroe (Mr. 
Assheton) to pay attention to what was 
the opinion ot the Government through 
the Under Secretary, and what was the 
opinion of the Committee. It was the 
opinion of the Committee that, for various 
reasons— 
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“The artizans had been prevented from re- | large sum indeed. Would hon. Gentle- 
cording their votes, and had been put to great / men expect their middle-class supporters 
inconvenience where they had done so. ito sacrifice the whole of a day’s pro- 








They could not have stronger evidence 
than that. It would simply be trifling 
with the House to attempt to bring for- 
ward any grievances after quoting those 
words. The next paragraph stated— 


“The witnesses were unable to suggest any 
other remedy than to extend the hours of poll- 
ing, and the Committee were satisfied there was 
no other way of meeting the difficulty.” 


Well, the Government, not being anxious 
to bring in a Bill, suggested that the 
matter should stand over for some time, 
which they did not attempt to limit, for 
the purpose of seeing the effect of the 
extension in the Metropolis. That looked 
very much as if, when the suggestion 
was made, there was an idea on the part 
of the Government that we should have 
had a General Election before the time 
contemplated. No one now had any 
idea when the next Election was to come. 
He did not suppose the Government 
meant to say they would allow this 
matter to stand over, and that they 
would go before the country knowing 
that a large number of men would be 
unable to record their votes. He could 
not help thinking that, in the sort of 
statement they would make as to the 
way in which they were going to settle 
this matter, they would also give some 
information about the General Election. 
Leaving that matter, however, he would 
just say a word as to the line taken by 
the hon. Member for Clitheroe. The hon. 
Member made a very good speech, con- 
sidering the bad case which he had. 
Surely, the ground which he took would 
not be taken not merely by the Govern- 
ment, but by any number of Gentlemen 
in the House, no matter on which side 
they might sit. What wasit that thehon. 
Gentleman said ? Why, that if the work- 
ing classes were not willing to give up 
this small part of their income for the 
purpose of recording their votes, they 
did not deserve to have votes, and that 
the House ought not to interfere. Now, 
that was pure class legislation. The 
House, it was argued, ought not to in- 
terfere, because it was only the working 
classes who were concerned. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might think that part of a day’s 
wages was a very small thing to lose, 
and so it would be to hon. Gentlemen ; 
but to the working men it was a very 








lfits for them? The House had no 


right to condemn the working men to it, 
nor had they a right to blame them if 
they did not make the sacrifice. The hon. 
Gentleman said that working men were 
too timid to ask their employers for a 
holiday. He (Mr. W. E. Forster) saw 
no reason why working men should be 
compelled to go and ask their employers, 
who often differed from them in politics, 
for a holiday in order to go to the poll. 
Again, the hon. Gentleman said the 
working men who did not vote were the 
most ignorant, vacillating, and idle por- 
tion of the community, and, therefore, 
we ought to do without their votes. He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) could not for one 
moment believe that the Under Secre- 
tary would take that ground. He would 
not attempt to answer the objections 
to the Bill, except in a very few re- 
marks. They had already been well 
answered. He might just say this— 
that they had now found out that any 
objection which had any real force had 
lost that force. Three objections had 
been alluded to—namely, the increased 
expense, the danger of personation, and 
disorder. As regarded expense, that 
would be a very small addition, and 
would only bear a very small proportion 
to the general expenses of the Elec- 
tion. With respect to the danger of 
personation, he thought they had got to 
that point in the improvement in gas- 
light, to say nothing of the electric light, 
that they might fairly trust that the 
authorities would be able to turn up the 
light on those who came to the poll so 
as to defeat any attempts in that direc- 
tion. The only objection in former 
times which had any force was that of 
disorder. His hon. Friend (Mr. Cham- 
berlain}, in his very able speech in 
bringing on the Bill, gave an interesting 
history of the proceedings with regard 
to the hours of polling. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham complained of the 
vacillation of the late Government in 
dealing with this question. He (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that when he came to bring 
a measure through the House of Com- 
mons he would have to be very careful 
of side-issues. When he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) brought in the Ballot Bill, the 
House and the country were not con- 
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vinced there would be no disorder in 
evening voting, because they judged 
of the danger by the then system of 
voting. The experiment might have 
been dangerous then. He had confi- 
dence as to how the Ballot would pre- 
vent disorder, but the House had not; 
and, in order to secure the passing 
of the Ballot Bill, he was obliged to 
give up the question of the hours of 
polling. Now they had experience to 
guide them. Now that the people were 
not made acquainted with the state of 
the poll, chances of disorder had been 
very much diminished. Experience had 
also been gained of the working of 
School Board elections. There was one 
objection, however, which he thought 
had something in it, although it was not 
a very strong objection after all. He 
believed there were several towns in 
which the grievance was not a particu- 
larly severe one. It was felt in several 
large towns that the present hours were 
quite sufficient for the purpose, and 
there was no general desire to lengthen 
them. He was glad, therefore, to find 
that the hon. Member who introduced 
the Bill was quite willing to make a 
limitation as to boroughs. No doubt, 
there were many small boroughs where 
no change was needed; but, on the 
other hand, there were boroughs, not 
large, like Morpeth, where an altera- 
tion would be of great service. He (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had hoped the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) would 
have been able to show the House how 
the present system worked there. The 
presumption, however, ought to be that 
the less hours were necessary for large 
boroughs. He would not lay down any 
exact limit as to population. That was 
a matter to be decided by a Committee 
on the Bill. He thought that in making 
the presumption for less hours in large 
and for the present hours in small 
boroughs, power might be given to 
the Town Council to determine what 
the hours should be — say, for a par- 
ticular number of years, giving the 
Councii power to lengthen the hours 
if they thought fit. He (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) understood his hon. Friend 
was only asking the House to vote 
for this principle — namely, that in- 
stead of compelling working men to 
vote at great inconvenience, and at a 
great sacrifice to themselves, they should 
so arrange the hours of the poll as to 


Mr. W. EL. Forster 
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enable them to vote without incurring 
any loss. That was a principle for which 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) should gladly 
vote. He could not understand how 
any hon. Member on either side of the 
House, much less any responsible Go- 
vernment, could refuse to support that 
principle. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down wished to obtain some 
information from him as to whether the 
question before the House would be 
dealt with by Her Majesty’s Government 
before the General Election, and also as 
to when the General Election might be 
expected to take place. He would state, 
at the outset, that he had no informa- 
tion as to what the Government intended 
to do in this matter, and still less had 
he any idea as to when a General Elec- 
tion might be expected. The right hon. 
Gentleman had done him no more than 
justice, when he said that the inquiry 
last year had been conducted throughout 
in an unbiassed manner. The Report 
proposed by him, to which reference 
had been made, spoke as to the view he 
held. It appeared to him—and tlhe 
Report stated it—that in many boroughs 
of large extent the present hours of 
polling did impose a difficulty upon the 
working classes, and, therefore, a griev- 
ance existed in the way of recording 
their votes. He felt that; and he also 
felt that, as far as the evidence went, 
no means of meeting that grievance had 
been shown, except the extension of the 
hours of polling to 8 o’clock in the 
evening. ‘The only way in which Party 
came in was, that the Conservatives 
were, perhaps, more cautious than the 
Liberals in determining upon the means 
of meeting a grievance which they did 
not deny. He was himself more alive 
to the difficulties and dangers of the 
subject than some Members of the Com- 
mittee. On the question of increased 
expenditure there was not much to be 
said, and too much stress ought not to 
be laid on that ground of objection. 
Sufficient importance had not, however, 
been given to the opinions expressed by 
the Mayors and other authorities who had 
been examined, and who were respon- 
sible for order in their several localities. 
It was not quite a fair way of getting rid 
of their objections by saying that those 
gentlemen were personally interested in 
preventing an extension of hours, He 
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attached some importance to the fears 
they expressed ; and, besides, he would 
appeal to hon. Members who had any 
knowledge of the subject as to the sort 
of thing which went on during the last 
half-hour before the close of the poll 
in some of the smaller constituencies. 
That, he thought, was the critical time 
when bribery might be expected to 
prevail. It was a question whether 
the practice of bribery at Parliament- 
ary Elections had been diminished to 
any material extent by the passing of 
the Ballot Act; but he thought no one 
could doubt that the extension of the 
franchise had tended in that direction 
by largely increasing the number of 
persons entitled to vote, and so making 
bribery a much more costly process than 
it was in the days of small constituencies. 
No one could doubt that the question 
proposed to be dealt with by the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham was 
one beset with difficulties, and, at the 
same time, presenting points in which 
real grievances existed; but the details 
involved were not easy of settlement. 
There wasmuch to be said in favour of the 
suggestion which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
that in boroughs of above 100,000 popu- 
lation the presumption should be that 
the hours of polling were extended to 
8 o’clock, and that in boroughs below 
that number the presumption should be 
the other way; but that, in both cases, 
discretion should be given to the Town 
Councils either to extend or diminish 
the hours. ‘That proposal had, to his 
mind, some considerable weight; but 
he felt there were considerable objec- 
tions also to intrusting such powers to 
Town Councils, inasmuch as it might 
introduce an element of discord. He 
apprehended that if such a measure were 
agreed to, it would have to be for a 
fixed period of years and under certain 
limitations. No doubt, the proposition 
was worthy of consideration; but the 
Bill before the House was an entirely 
different matter. It was not in any 
sense a carrying out of the Report of 
the Committee, or of the alternative 
Report proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). The 


difference between the two Parties in 
the Committee was not so very great. 
It was really the difference which natu- 
rally existed between the two political 
Parties of the State. 


His own Party 


{June 11, 1879} 
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regarded with more caution the proposed 
change, and thought that time should 
be given to see how the experiment 
worked in the Metropolis. They also 
foresaw a greater element of danger 
than did the others ; and, consequently, 
he had now to recommend to the House 
the Report of the Committee rather than 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), which proposed 
to enact that in every borough in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, the hours 
should be extended to 8 o’clock, and 
that not only for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, but apparently also for all elec- 
tious of whatever kind. He thought the 
House could hardly be expected to 
agree to that. It was said by some, as, 
for instance, by the right hon. the Mem- 
ber for Bradford, that voting for a 
Bill like that was no more than voting 
for an abstract Resolution in favour of 
extension of hours, and in favour of 
remedying what was, doubtless, an 
admitted grievance in many parts of 
England. For his own part, he declined 
to take that view; and it appeared to 
him that if the Bill were to be made 
acceptable to the House, it would have 
to be altered to one of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. The Government, 
therefore, could not assent to the second 
reading of this Bill, which would mean 
immediate legislation on a uniform rule. 
There were cases in which the voters 
had not an opportunity of voting with- 
out sacrifice of working time, and that 
could not be the intention of Parliament ; 
but this crude and undigested scheme 
did not meet the difficulty. Any pro- 
posal on the subject must recognize the 
fact that ina smaller borough, owing to 
the distance of workmen from their homes, 
more time would be required than in the 
large boroughs, where they lived close 
to their work, and he did not think this 
Bill afforded a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, ex- 
pressed his regret that, speaking on the 
part of the Government, the Under Se- 
cretary had not been able to give the 
House some more definite information 
as to the course they intended to take. 
The question now remained in this 
state—that here was an acknowledged 
grievance which the Government dis- 
tinctly refused to entertain. 

Mr. GOLDNEY opposed the Bill, on 
the ground that its principle had been 
tried and had failed, 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 165; Noes 
190: Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 
117.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 
months. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1866—1869, their 
administration, operation, and effect: — Mr. 
CavenpisH Bentinck, Mr. Stransrevp, Colonel 
ALEXANDER, Sir Harcourt JonHnstone, Vis- 
count Cricuton, Mr. Suaw Lerevre, General 
Suute, Mr. Burt, Mr. Butwer, Mr. O’SHavcu- 
neEssy, and Five Members to be nominated by 
the Committee of Selection:—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 

Ordered, That all Reports and Returns thereto 
relating be referred to the said Committee. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, that they have power to receive 
Evidence which may be tendered concerning 
similar systems in British Colonies or in other 
Countries, and to report whether the said Con- 
tagious Acts should be maintained, extended, 
amended, or repealed.—(Colonel Stanley.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE 


Thursday, 12th June, 1879. 


OF COMMONS, 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [June 9] reported. 

East Inpta Revenve Accounts—considered in 
Committee—Adjourned Debate [May 22] re- 
sumed. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—East India Loan 
(£5,000,000) [197]. 

Committee—Common Law Procedure and Judi- 
eature Acts Amendment [181], [House 
counted out}. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o. 0m — 

SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURE. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr.CHILDERS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, When the Estimate 
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of the expenditure for the War in South 
Africa during the present financial year 
may be expected to be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have been anxious not 
to lay the Estimate of the expenditure 
for the South African War before the 
House until I was in a position to form 
as accurate an idea as possible of the 
amount likely to be required. That de- 
pends on two circumstances—the expen- 
diture per month, and the length of time 
which the war is likely to last. At the 
present moment we are in a position of 
some difficulty, especially in regard to 
the second of those considerations. The 
latest information that I have as to the 
actual amount of expenditure does not 
go down later than the 2Uth of April. 
The expenditure, according to the in- 
formation I have to that date, was pro- 
ceeding at the rate of somewhat more 
than £500,000 per month. We have, I 
hope, cleared up the expenditure to the 
31st of March, and, therefore, if during 
the months of April, May, and June, the 
expenditure is to be taken as proceeding 
at the same rate, you would have an ex- 
penditure of £1,500,000 or £1,600,000; 
and if the war be concluded, as we 
hope it may, by the end of June, there 
would probably be nothing to disturb 
the calculations of the Budget. Of 
course, 1 am not at present in a posi- 
tion to say when we may hope for a 
termination of the war; neither am I 
in a position to say that the expenditure 
is now going on at the same rate as at 
the beginning of April. I think it is 
for the convenience of the House that I 
should defer laying any statement on the 
Table till I am ina position to make one 
that will command more confidence than 
any which I could make at this moment, 
and I think my right hon. Friend will 
see that it is better that I should defer 
it for some time longer. Of course, we 
must take a Vote some little time before 
the close of the Session, and when we 
do so, [shall be able to state the grounds 
on which the Estimate is based. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Did we clearly 
understand from the earlier part of the 
right hon. Baronet’s answer that up to 
the end of the last financial year the 
whole charge of the war has been met— 
not only the charge on the Exchequer 
which comes in the shape of drafts on 
home, but the whole real cost to that date? 
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we believe that is the case. 
speak with some diffidence about ac- 
counts from a Colony at that distance; 
but as far as we can make out, we be- 
lieve that charge is covered by what was 
advanced in the last financial year. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL, who had 
given Notice of his intention to inquire 
whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s Estimate of £1,500,000 was 
likely to be exceeded, said, that after the 
statement just made, he did not think it 
necessary to put his Question. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE—INVALIDED 

MEDICAL OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If the rule exists that 
medical officers of the Army who from 
the effects of climate are invalided home 
before completing their term of service, 
are after the expiration of their sick 
leave placed on temporary half-pay, if 
declared by a medical board to be unfit 
to resume their appointments abroad ; 
and if such is the regulation, whether, 
owing to the reduced state of the Army 
medical department and the heavy 
strain recently put upon it, a consider- 
able saving of public money might not 
be effected by employing such officers as 
might be found fit by a medical board 
on home service ? 

Coronet STANLEY : Medical officers 
who have been invalided home are, by 
the Regulations, placed on temporary 
half-pay for six months, and if they are 
then found unable to return to their sta- 
tions are placed on the permanent list. 
It would not be for the good of the 
Service to employ those officers who are 
temporarily incapacitated to fill up va- 
cancies abroad ; but as regards the em- 
ployment of such officers at home, it is 
contemplated so to employ officers on 
permanent half-pay in certain stations 
where their services can be utilized. 


THE ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
will direct that the Analysed Statement 
of the Public Income and Expenditure, as 
shown in Parliamentary Papers 452 and 
387 of Sessions 1877 and 1878, be here- 
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Tne CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- | 
QUER: Yes; so far as our accounts go, | 
I always | the balance sheets of the National Debt 
| Commissioners be dated on the 31st 
| March, so as to correspond with the 
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after incorporated in the annual Finance 
Statement ; whether he will direct that 


balance sheet of the Imperial Treasury ; 
and, whether he will provide for the 
production at the earliest moment of the 
Public Annual Finance Accounts, which 
last year were circulated only after the 
close of the Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he under- 
stood the Annual Financial Statement to 
mean the Budget; and though the Ana- 
lysed Statements of his right hon. 
Friend were very valuable and interest- 
ing, he should not like to alter the usual 
form adopted in the Statements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer without 
very careful consideration. To do so 
would, of course, disturb the calcula- 
tions of finance with reference to former 
years. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, he could not give direc- 
tions as to the dating of the balance 
sheets, because some accounts were by 
legislation ordered to be brought down 
to a particular date, and there would 
probably be difficulty and expense in 
making alterations in them. In regard 
to the publication of the Public Annual 
Finance Accounts, the Government was 
anxious to do all in its power to produce 
them as early as possible; but it was 
more important that they should be cor- 
rect than that theyshould be early ; and 
the Clerk of the Treasury, who was 
charged with the duty of preparing 
them, was so fully burdened with work 
that the Government could only say that 
it would use its best endeavours to pro- 
cure an early publication. 

NORTHERN BORNEO—CESSION OF 
LAND, &c.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with regard to the cession of 
territory in Northern Borneo to a Bri- 
tish trading Company, When Papers on 
the matter will be presented to Parlia- 
ment; whether those Papers will con- 
tain information as to the difficulty 
which has arisen between the British 
and Spanish Governments on the sub- 
ject; and, whether it is true, as stated 
in the ‘‘ Standard” of the 6th of June, 
that the Governor and Commander in 
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Chief in Labuan has been to the North 
East coast of Borneo to protest against 
the hoisting of the Spanish flag, the 
‘Standard ” adding that His Excellency 
was supported by two ships of war? 

Mr. BOURKE: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Baronet, I have to 
say that the proposal to cede the terri- 
tory alluded to is still under the consi- 
deration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
No decision has yet been arrived at. 
When the question is settled Papers 
will be submitted. I cannot say that 
any difficulty has arisen between the 
British and Spanish Governments on the 
subject. Certainly, a correspondence is 
going on between the two Governments ; 
and when that correspondence is ripe for 
publication, there will be no objection to 
lay it on the Table. It is quite true that 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
in Labuan has visited the North-East 
coast of Borneo for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the hoisting of the Spanish 
flag, and hisvisit was made in a gunboat, 
which is the only convenient means of 
locomotion in that part of the world. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I should like 
to know definitely, whether anything has 
yet been decided regarding the cession 
of territory, or whether any responsi- 
bility has been incurred by the British 
Government; and, also, whether, before 
any step is taken, full information will 
be given to the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: That is another 
question altogether. As I have said, 
negotiations on the subject are going on. 
But whether the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs may think it desirable 
that they should be made public, is a 
question which I am not prepared to 
answer without Notice. 


Ceylon— 


AFRICA—WEST COAST—SIERRA LEONE 
CUSTOMS DUTIES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
disturbances have taken place in Scaries 
River, near Sierra Leone, in consequence 
of attempts having been made to impose 
Customs Duties upon thenatives; whether 
the natives of this part of the coast are 
subjects of Great Britain or amenable 
to British authority; and, whether the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to the legality of the proposed taxa- 
tion has been obtained ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
think the hon. Member’s Question is 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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based upon some misapprehension of 
what has occurred. In order to avoid 
loss to the Customs revenue of Sierra 
Leone, it has been considered necessary 
to establish a Customs station on the 
Island of Kikonkch, which was ceded to 
Her Majesty in 1847. Duties would, of 
course, be levied there from the mer- 
chants, and the Chiefs in the neighbour- 
ing rivers are stated by Governor Rowe 
to make no objection to what has been 
done; though, before the matter was 
explained, there was some opposition on 
the Island itself to the steps taken by 
Commander Alington for the purpose, 
but nothing at all that amounted to a 
disturbance. Of course, Customs duties 
can legally be levied in British terri- 
tory. 


CEYLON—FOOD SCARCITY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If the attention of 
Government has been called to the state- 
ment in the ‘‘Times” of June 3rd, on 
the authority of its correspondent at 
Colombo, by which it appears that there 
is the greatest scarcity of food, approach- 
ing even to famine, in certain districts 
of Ceylon; and, whether, under such 
circumstances, the Government will sus- 
pend the Import Duties on grain into 
Ceylon, as they have done into Cyprus, 
and also suspend the taxes on grain 
grown in the island, which tend to dis- 
courage its cultivation ? 

Simm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
The statement in Zhe Times referred to 
by the hon. Member appears to com- 
plain not so much of a scarcity of food 
in Ceylon as of a deficiency of means to 
purchase cotton goods. There has, how- 
ever, been considerable temporary dis- 
tress, in the earlier part of the present 
year, in some districts of Ceylon; but 
measures were at once taken by the Co- 
lonial Government to alleviate it: and 
there is every reason to anticipate that, 
owing to this action, and to the rains 
which fell towards the latter part of 
March, it will very soon have entirely 
passed away—if, indeed, it has not 
already done so. There is nothing in the 
circumstances which would warrant the 
suspension of the import duties on grain; 
and the hon. Member is already aware 
of the action which has been taken by 
the Government on the general ques- 
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tion of the grain tax from my reply to a 
Question asked by him on April 3. 


INDIA—THE KIRWEE PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


GreneraL SHUTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, When the 
complete accounts of the whole pro- 
ceeds of all the moveable property of 
ex-chiefs of Kirwee, including the funds 
retained by the Indian Government, 
will be presented to the House, in ac- 
cordance with the Parliamentary Orders 
of 1873 and 1874; and, if he will be good 
enough to state the cause of the delay ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Return is 
complete. All that passed into the 
hands of Government, as indicated in 
the Orders of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was contained in the Return of 
1876. I presume, however, that the 
Question of my hon. and gallant Friend 
refers specially to certain promissory 
notes. He will find a list of those notes 
at page 15 of a Return as to Kirwee 
prize-money, presented to this House 
in 1870. The matter was fully dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords in 1877, 
and my noble Friend, Lord Salisbury, 
explained that a decision had been come 
to on the subject in 1869, after the most 
lengthened and careful consideration of 
successive Governments. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
BILL—LEGISLATION AS TO BOOTY 
OF WAR.—QUESTION. 

GreneraAL SHUTE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
consider the justice and advisability of 
adding a Clause to the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Bill, giving to the Army 
thesameright of appealasregards ‘‘ booty 
of war,” as the Navy enjoys in cases 
of ‘prize of war,”’ not in order to affect 
the right of the Crown to grant prize, 
but in case of dispute to regulate its 
distribution ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that Her Majesty’s Government, by the 
advice of the Privy Council, could order 
all questions with reference to ‘‘ booty 
of war’ to be submitted to the Court of 
Admiralty, under the Act of 3 & 4 Viet. 
It did not seem expedient to make this an 
imperative obligation ; and, in any case, 
the place for it would not be in the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill, but in a 
measure to amend the law of prizes. 
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POST OFFICE—EASTERN MAIL CON- 
TRACT.—QUESTION. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Postmaster General, with reference to 
the new contract for the Eastern Mails, 
If he will be so good as to explain how 
the cost is to be distributed between the 
Mother Country, India, and the Colonies, 
and especially how the total amount con- 
tracted for is to be divided between the 
Indian line to Bombay and that to Galle 
and China; and, whether the Australian 
Colonies are to pay their fair share of 
the latter with reference to work done ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that calculations were now being 
made for the purpose of ascertaining’ 
what proportion of the subsidy would 
be paid by India and what by Ceylon 
and Hong Kong. A share of the cost 
which represented the carriage of the 
Australian mails would be borne by the 
Mother Country, in accordance with the 
arrangements under the postal regula- 
tions agreed to with the Government of 
Australia. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked for 
an explanation of the principles on 
which the cost would be distributed ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS thought it 
would not be for the convenience of the 
House if, in answer to a Question, a 
Minister was expected to enter into the 
principles of a scheme which had not yet 
been sanctioned by the House. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND—RETURN OF 
COMMUNICANTS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to an 
article in the ‘‘Scotsman,’”’ dated 27th 
of May, which throws serious doubts on 
the truthfulness of a Return recently 
presented to this House, entitled ‘‘ Com- 
municants of the Church of Scotland ;” 
and, whether, considering the gravity of 
the charge contained in the article, the 
Government will appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the truth or 
falsity of the figures returned as correct ; 
and, at the same time, confer on the 
Commission power to purge the roll of 
any congregation, if it think it neces- 
sary, so as to arrive at a true statement 
of the real number of bona fide mem- 
bers ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. War- 
son): We have no reason whatever to 
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doubt the genuineness of the Returns 
laid on the Table of the House, and, 
therefore, it is not proposed to enter into 
any such inquiry. 


CUSTOMS RE-ORGANISATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If the scheme of the 
re-organisation of the Customs Service 
now before the Treasury includes the 
superior officers of the out-door depart- 
ment of the Customs? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
No, Sir; these officers are not included 
in the scheme. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
BUSINESS IN THE CHANCERY DIVI- 
SION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it is a fact that 
the business of the Chief Clerks’ Offices 
in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland is in great 
arrear, and that in some instances cer- 
tificates of accounts which have been 
taken in their offices and passed by them 
over twelve months ago have not yet 
been put into draft or passed and signed 
by the judges? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) : Sir, in refer- 
ence to the Question of the hon. and 
learned Member, I communicated with 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who is 
not aware of any case of the kind, 
and he thinks that if such cases did 
occur they were exceptional. One of 
the Chief Clerks—the clerk to the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland—was 
some time ago seriously ill, which might 
have caused some delay ; for, under ex- 
isting arrangements, no one in the office 
of the Chief Clerk can perform his 
duties, and this may have created some 
inconvenience. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, however, in connection with 
the pending re-organisation of Depart- 
ments, is considering this question, and 
hopes to be able to adjust matters so as 
to prevent delay in future. 


SLAVE TRADE IN SOUTH AFRICA— 
TREATY WITH PORTUGAL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


The Lord Advocate 
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If a new Treaty has been concluded 
with Portugal for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade in South Africa; and if he 
will shortly lay it upon the Table ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I cannot say, in 
strictness, that a new Treaty has been 
concluded for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade; but a Treaty has been 
signed with the view of regulating the 
commerce between the two countries. 
One of the objects of that Treaty is to 
gain the advantage to English commerce 
of a harbour at Delagoa Bay. It also 
contains some Articles which have for 
their object the suppression of the Slave 
Trade both on the East Coast and in the 
interior of Africa. The Treaty has been 
signed, but has not yet been ratified. It 
will, of course, have to be submitted to 
the Colonies for consideration. Some 
time must, therefore, elapse before it 
can be presented to Parliament. 


TURKEY—THE TURKISH GUARAN- 
TEED LOAN, 1855.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DODSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether any, and, if 
any, what portion of the sum of 
£66,022 4s. 11d. which appears from the 
Second Report of the Select Committee 
on Public Accounts to have remained 
due on the 14th of May last from the 
Porte to the British and French Govern- 
ments for advances made by them in 
consequence of the default of the Porte 
to pay the dividends due in ¥ebruary 
1878 and in February 1879 on the Turk- 
ish Guaranteed Loan of 1855, specially 
charged upon the Egyptian tribute, has 
been received from the Turkish or 
Egyptian Governments; what is the 
exaet sum ascertained to be payable by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Porte 
as the average excess of the revenue of 
Cyprus over expenditure during the last 
five years of Turkish Administration ; 
whether the payments of this sum are 
to be made half-yearly or at what inter- 
vals ; when the first payment was made 
or will become due, and the amount 
thereof; and, when the first payment in 
respect of the fixed annual sum of 
£5,000 to be paid by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in commutation of the rights 
reserved to the Ottoman Crown and Go- 
vernment under Article IV. of the An- 
nex to the Convention of Defensive 
Alliance between Great Britain and 
Turkey of 4th June 1878, will become 
due? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- | 
QUER: With respect to the first Ques- 
tion, I am sorry to say that no further 
portion of the sum of £66,000, due from 
the Porte to the British and French Go- 
vernments in respect of the loan, has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment either from the Porte or from the 
Khedive. With regard to the latter 
Questions of the right hon. Member, I 
am not in a position to answer them at 
present. They are still under discussion. 

Mr. DODSON: I should like to follow 
up the Question asked by another. I 
should like to know, Whether the Go- 
vernment are entitled to deduct from the 
surplus revenue of Cyprus to be paid to 
the Porte any of the money which the 
Porte has in default failed to pay this 
country ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: That is, of course, a question 
connected with the negotiations and dis- 
cussions now going forward. 

Mr. MONK: May I ask if the French 
Government have paid their share ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 


CYPRUS—THE NEW COINAGE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Under 
what authority a coinage of bronze 
piastres, bearing the effigy of Her Ma- 
jesty on one side with the words 
‘‘ Victoria Queen,” and on the other the 
word ‘‘Cyprus,’”’ has been issued from 
the Royal Mint, as stated in the last Mint 
Report, page 11; and, whether such an 
issue is consistent with the rights of 
Sovereignty generally understood to 
have been reserved to the Sultan ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The coinage to which the hon. 
Member refers was issued by command 
of Her Majesty on my recommendation 
as the Master of the Mint. With regard 
to the second Question, I do not conceive 
that there is anything inconsistent with 
the rights of Sovereignty over Cyprus 
reserved to the Sultan in issuing from 
the Mint a coinage for circulation in 
Cyprus, in which the coinage of many 
nations is already in circulation. 


CYPRUS—REVENUE AND EXPLENDI- 
TURE ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION. 





Mr. DODSON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | 
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Whether he can state when he will 


| be prepared to lay before the House 


Accounts or Estimates of the Revenue 
and Expenditure of Cyprus under British 
Administration ? 

Mr. BOURKE: It is our intention to 
present the Estimates and Accounts as 
soon as possible; but I cannot say just 
now when they will be completed. 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY TRACY asked the 
Postmaster General, If it is still the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill to deal with the Law of Copy- 
right; and, if so, if he can state when 
he will be prepared to submit it to the 
House ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he hoped to be able during the 
Session to bring in a Bill on the subject 
of the Law of Copyright, not with any 
hope of passing it; but in order that it 
might be circulated in the Colonies, 
which would be affected by any change. 


NAVY—PENSIONS OF SERGEANTS OF 
ROYAL MARINES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it is a fact that, whilst the 
pension of a sergeant-major in the Army 
is 3s. per diem, and that of a staff or 
other sergeants 2s. 6d. per diem, the 
pension of a sergeant-major in the Royal 
Marines is only 2s. 6d. and that of other 
sergeants 2s. 3d. per diem; whether a 
similar difference exists in the relative 
pay of other officers; and, whether there 
is any valid reason for the existence of 
such an inequality; and, if not, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to remove that which appears 
to be an invidious distinction between 
different branches of the Service ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The difference, 
which is owing to the improvement re- 
cently effected in the Army pensions, 
between the pensions of sergeant majors 
of tho Marines and of the Army and of 
other sergeants in the Marines and of 
the Army is correctly stated by the right 
hon. Member. There is a difference be- 
tween the pay of the non-commissioned 
officers of the Army and the Marines ; 
but I am not prepared to admit that the 
eect of the conditions uuder which te 
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Marines serve as compared with those of 
the Army is, on the whole, unfavourable 
to the Marines. I will consider with my 
Colleagues whether any improvement 
can be made in the rate of pension. 


ARMY—COMPULSORY RETIREMENT— 
THE ROYAL WARRANT OF MAY, 1878. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is true that 
in several cases where, since the promul- 
gation of the Royal Warrant of May 
1878, vacancies by death or compulsory 
retirement at seventy years of age have 
occurred in the establishment of general 
officers, majors have not received the 
promotion to which they are entitled 
under paragraph 21 f of the Warrant ; 
whether there is any provision in the 
Warrant rendering it necessary, in order 
to give the senior major in the Army the 
right to the brevet rank of lieutenant 
colonel under the said paragraph, that 
such vacancy on the establishment of 
general officers should be filled up ; and, 
if no such provision exists, whether the 
refusal to senior majors of promotion on 
the occurrence of such vacancies in the 
establishment of general officers is not a 
violation of paragraph 21 f of the Royal 
Warrant ? 

Coronet STANLEY: I do not think 
there has been any violation of the Royal 
Warrant. 
references be given to me, I shall be 
able to trace these cases, and possibly 
be enabled to answer the Question ge- 
nerally. However, I may say this much 
—that the death or retirement of an offi- 
cer holding a rank in which there are 
supernumeraries does not ever create a 
vacancy. 


POST OFFICE — SOLDIERS LETTERS 
FROM SOUTH AFRICA.—QUESTION. 
Mr. OLIVER WALKER asked the 

Postmaster General, If it is true that 

double postage is charged upon unpaid 

letters arriving from soldiers serving in 

South Africa; and, if this is the case, 

whether he will consider the propriety of 

remitting the double postage, seeing the 
difficulty of obtaining stamps at the seat 
of war? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Since 

April last it has been the practice 

to charge only the ordinary prepaid 


ir. W. HL. Smith 
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rates of postage upon letters from offi- 
cers, soldiers, and seamen serving in 
South Africa, which reach this country 
unpaid. If any letters are accidentally 
charged with double postage, owing to 
its not being known that they are sent 
by soldiers, the surcharge is always re- 
mitted on application. 

GeneraL SHUTE: Will that apply 
to the letters of officers ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Yes; of 
course. 





If any name or any personal | 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR~— 
ALLEGED CRUELTY OF THE BRITISH 
TROOPS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
South African Correspondence of the 
‘‘ Daily Chronicle” of the 3rd instant, in 
which it is stated that after the Battle of 
Kambula the defeated Zulus, exhausted 
with fatigue, fell in hundreds upon the 
ground, begging for mercy from their pur- 
suers ‘‘but were shot, stabbed, or sabred 
where they lay,” and that even though 
some of them had smeared themselves 
with blood in order to appear to be 
wounded and appealed for quarter, they 
were mercilessly put to death; whether 
he has seen an extract from the letter of 
a soldier engaged in the same fight at 
Kambula, published in the ‘‘ Tiverton 
Gazette” of May the 27th, and copied in 
| the ‘‘ Echo” of the 8rd instant, in which 
it is avowed that— 

“*On March the 30th, the day after the battle, 
about eight miles from camp, we found about 
five hundred wounded, most of them mortally, 
and begging us for mercy’s sake not to kill 
them ; but they got no chance after what they 
had done to our comrades at Isandula ;’’ 





and, whether operations in South Africa 
are being conducted by the British troops 
according to the usages of civilisation ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Sir, the hon. Member evidently seems to 
expect that I should make myself ac- 
quainted with everything that appears 
in the newspapers on this subject. I 
make no complaint of that view; but I 
think we may take it for granted that he 
| complies with that rule himself. There- 
| fore, he must have seen in Wednesday’s 
| Zimes a letter from the War Office, in 
| which it was stated, on behalf of my 
‘right hon. and gallant Friend the Secre- 
| tary of State for War, that the General 


‘ 
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Officercommanding Her Majesty’s Forces 
in Natal has been called on to inquire 
into these allegations, and report whether 
there is any truth in them. If the hon. 
Member saw that letter, I cannot tell 
what object he has in asking this Ques- 
tion. I should not have thought that 
any Member of this House would have 
been willing, without necessity, to give 
pain to men who are serving Her Ma- 
jesty on the other side of the world by 
giving to unsupported statements of this 
kind the stamp of importance, if not of 
credibility, that they derive from being 
made the subject of a Question in Parlia- 
ment ; much less that anyone would have 
based upon such a foundation as this an 
insinuation that his own countrymen do 
not conduct war according to the usages 
of civilization. 

Mr. O7DONNELL: Mr. Speaker, in 
order to put myself quite in Order in 
the remarks I have to make, I shall con- 
clude with a Motion. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks why—assuming that I 
had seen the reply of the War Office 
to some representations made to them 
by the Aborigines Protection Society— 
I put the Question to him? Although 
the interrogatories of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet were not put in the most courteous 
form, or with the most careful regard 
for the independent rights of Members 
of this House, I will beg to answer 
them ; and I hope he will consider him- 
self perfectly satisfied by the time I 
have sat down. The reply to the Abo- 
rigines Protection Society seemed to me 
to beexcessively inadequate—considering 
the circumstances of the case, consider- 
ing the wrong committed, and the un- 
doubted perpetration of atrocities in 
South Africa. I, therefore, asked this 
Question; and I hoped to receive an 
answer from the Colonial Secretary very 
different from the evasive and unsatis- 
factory answers he is in the habit of 
giving. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Ido not make 
this a charge against the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. I am disposed only to regard 
him in those matters relating to his 
Office as the channel of information in 
this House; but I regret to say that he 
is habitually the channel of most adul- 
terated and misleading information. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Members have heard 
the manner in which I have been treated 
just now by the right hon. Gentleman. 
[fa Member gets up and asks the right | 


hon. Baronet a Question—for instance, | 
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whether Native women and children in 
South Africa are captured and inden- 
tured out into practical slavery—we 
receive the answer that no women or 
children in South Africa are treated in 
this way, or at all approaching it, except 
those who are deserted. I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to in- 
form the House, in regard to the word 
‘¢ deserted,”’ whether it is not an evasion 
perpetrated on the innocence of the right 
hon. Baronet, most unworthy of the 
traditions of the Public Service of the 
country? The alleged desertion—and 
I, and other Members on this side of the 
House, can prove it—is the desertion 
occasioned by driving off the male mem- 
bers of the tribe by bullet and bayonet. 
When the male members of the tribe 
are captured they are condemned to hard 
labour and penal servitude, and the 
Native women and children are then 
said to be deserted. It is for this House 
to judge whether that is a correct repre- 
sentation of the state of affairs. Not 
only have these poor women and children 
not been deserted by their natural sup- 
porters, but they have been deprived of 
them by the violence of Her Majesty’s 
Administrator in South Africa. Again, 
Sir, if an hon. Member asks the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if it is true that prisoners 
of war, the tribesmen of Native Chiefs 
in South Africa, have, contrary to all 
the usages of civilization, been con- 
demned to hard labour and penal servi- 
tude, the right hon. Baronet stands up 
in his place, and again—acting, no doubt, 
upon information which he has received — 
assures this House that no prisoners of 
war have been treated in any such 
manner. Sir, again, I am sorry to say, 
an evasion has been practised of the 
most culpable kind. These unfortunate 
tribesmen throughout South Africa are 
not, technically considered, prisoners of 
war; they have been tried for treason- 
felony, and under treason statutes, and 
are considered rebels and insurgents. 
I leave it to this House to say whether 
these tribesmen—ignorant, devoted to 
their Chiefs—who have followed those 
Chiefs into war against Her Majesty’s 
Government, are not properly prisoners 
of war; and whether it is not unworthy 
even to speak of them as rebels punish- 
able according to the ordinary law of 
the land? I have this year, and in pre- 
vious years, asked Question upon Ques- 
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tion of the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies; and on 
every occasion, though I have never pre- 
viously complained, I have had a right 
to complain of the uncourteous manner 
in which he replied. I repudiate with 
scorn and contempt any insinuation that 
I am not as careful of the honour of that 
Army—of which my countrymen form so 
distinguished a part—as any Member, 
I care not what his nationality may be, 
in this Empire. But I have duties to 
discharge to my conscience, to my Col- 
leagues, to my constituents. Let the 
right hon. Baronet venture to disprove 
a single allegation that is made; but 
let him not presume to reply with un- 
worthy taunts to a Member of this 
House who is acting in the discharge of 
his duty. I beg to move that this House 
do now adjourn. 
Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Ur. O Donnell.) 


THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I must again, Sir, enter my 
protest against this repetition of a 
practice which I ventured yesterday, or 
the day before, to say must, if persisted 
in, prove utterly destructive to the pos- 
sibility of conducting Business regu- 
larly; and with a view to the convenience 
of the House, I think it unnecessary 
to take any special. notice of the extra- 
ordinary language which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has chosen to indulge in. It is 
language approaching—though I do not 
say that it goes beyond an approach—to 
a very serious breach of the usual lan- 
guage of Parliament. I am quite sure 
that I speak the sentiments of my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, as well as my own and those 
of my Colleagues, in saying that we 
think very little of language such as 
that employed by the hon. Gentleman. I 
think that when the hon. Member talks 
of evasion, he is using language which 
my right hon. Friend may very well 
think it beneath him to take any notice 
of. I rise mainly for the purpose of 
again entering my protest against the 
introduction and the adoption by the 
House of a system of moving the ad- 
journment of the House, in order to in- 
troduce matters for discussion that are 
not at all relevant to the Business 
before the House. 


Mr. O'Donnell 
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Mr. SULLIVAN: This heat is very 
much to be regretted; and I am as- 
tonished at the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer apparently forgetting who in- 
troduced it. Although loyalty to a Col- 
league is praiseworthy, there is a higher 
duty due from him. He is the Leader 
of this House, and ought to be the pro- 
tector of the privileges of an indepen- 
dent Member; and if he found a Col- 
league, under momentary irritation, con- 
verting a reply to a Question into a 
harangue and an impeachment of a 
Member, then I say that the Leader of 
the House should have risen above the 
feelings of the Minister towards his Col- 
league. I must say I heard with as- 
tonishment—I will not say with astonish- 
ment, but with great pain—the tone and 
character of the reply of the Colonial 
Secretary. I correct myself in saying 
with astonishment, because, after all, 
we are all human. Still, official life 
does impose some restriction upon one’s 
feelings ; and, whatever the right hon. 
Baronet’s irritation might have been, 
he was bound to consider that he was 
Her Majesty’s public official, and that 
he filled a highly responsible position in 
this House, where gravity ought to 
characterize his language. Instead of 
replying in an official tone to a fair and 
legitimate Question, he introduced, not 
only matter of argument, but matter of 
invective; and what was his invective ? 
It was an accusation that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan had abused his posi- 
tion in this House. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Is there one man amongst those who 
are ready to say ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ who will 
have the courage to put his name to a 
Motion on the Paper that the hon. 
Member has abused his position? Let 
us watch the Notice Paper to see. If he 
has abused it, he is amenable to the 
Rules of the House. I regret this 
waste of time. Mark how, in the 
middle of June, when we ought to be 
proceeding with our Business, a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, backed up by a loudly- 
cheering majority, wastes three-quarters 
of an hour of our time by getting up to 
lead us into a heated debate, instead of 
giving a courteous and proper answer to 
a fair Question. I will not go into 
other instances of this kind; but I 
charge upon Members of the Govern- 
ment this waste of public time. Let us 
hope that we shall have no more of 
these impeachments. -I, for one, also 
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complain of the language of the Colo- 
nial Secretary. He talked about our 
countrymen, and made imputations upon 
our countrymen in South Africa. He 
forgets, being a Colonial Secretary, that 
the paper which published the account 
was English. It was not an Irish news- 
paper, but Zhe Tiverton Gazette, and the 
extract was copied into the London eho, 
and the soldier who wrote that letter 
was an English soldier, you may be 
sure. [‘‘ No, no!”’] Oh! there are a 
few English soldiers out in South Africa; 
although, when you wanted a man to 
lead them, you went to Ireland and 
found Sir Garnet Wolseley. This Eng- 
lish soldier wrote as follows :— 

“We found the day after the battle 500 
wounded, most of them mortally, and begging 
us for mercy’s sake not to kill them.” 


That is not: a statement of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan; it is not a 
statement of an Irish witness. It is a 
statement published by an English 
newspaper— 

‘‘ Begging us for mercy’s sake not to kill 
them; but they got no chance after what they 
had done to our comrades at Isandlana.”’ 


[‘* Divide, divide!” ] Not so, Mr. 
Speaker. I am going to be heard. If 
anyone in this House sees a statement so 
serious as that, affecting the honour of 
your Army—[An hon. Member: Prove 
it.}] An hon. Member asks me_ to 
prove it. Take the statement out of an 
irresponsible public paper, bring it to 
the House, and then let the Minister 
give it a contradiction. If it is a slander 
—as I hope it may prove to be for the 
sake of our common humanity—let it be 
so branded; but the man who feels it 
his duty to call attention to it must not 
be received as my hon. Friend has been 
received; he must not be taunted and 
held up to scorn, and the Minister who 
does so cheered by Gentlemen sitting 
behind him. I do not wish to complain 
too much; but I beg to remind hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that we, too, have 
our feelings who sit on this side of the 
House: and we cannot see without pro- 
test an bon. Friend and Member treated— 
as we believe the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan has been treated—in such an un- 
handsome manner. I repeat my regret 
that this heated debate should have been 
provoked from the Treasury Bench, and 
I hope we shall be allowed to proceed 
with our Business. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that 
it was the deliberate opinion of the 
Select Committee on Public Business, 
over which the late Sir James Graham 
presided in 1861, that the present 
fashion of putting Questions might be 
made the vehicle for conveying imputa- 
tions, the necessary reply to which would 
entail the frequent interruption of the 
Business of the House. It was in order 
to avoid such exhibitions as the House 
had now been made the scene of, that the 
arrangement was come to ,that on going 
into Supply on Friday any subject 
might be raised which might be deemed 
worth the attention of the House. No 
abler Committee had ever been ap- 
pointed than the Committee which 
framed that recommendation in order to 
avoid such scenes as had now occurred. 
For what had happened? A Member 
of the House had chosen, on the autho- 
rity of a newspaper—or, it might be, 
two newspapers—to frame a Question in 
such terms as conveyed the grossest im- 
putation upon our Army. When, in 
answer to that Question, the hon. Mem- 
ber wasinformed by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies that if he had only 
consulted a newspaper, much more likely 
to attract public attention than those he 
had quoted, he might have known that 
inquiries were being instituted, and that 
it was inpossible at present that his in- 
quiries could be satisfactorily answered, 
the hon. Member treated that reply as 
an imputation—and he (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought the imputation well deserved ; 
and then the hon. Member interrupted 
the Business of the House in order to 
make a vindication of his action, in 
which he had totally failed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hope that 
we shall be allowed very speedily to 
proceed to Business. I do not quite 
accept the rules for the conduct of our 
Business of my hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Newdegate). I think you, Sir, 
must be the judge whether a Question is 
in accordance with Order or not, and I[ 
must leave it to you to make that deci- 
sion. Now, with regard to this Ques- 
tion, if it had stopped before the very 
last clause, I think the Government and 
the Colonial Secretary ought to have 
been glad that it was asked. These are 
two statements which are very distress- 
ing to anyone to read. The Govern- 
ment have done their duty in writing to 
| be informed whether these and similar 
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statements are true, thereby showing | children, or had explained it away in a 


but I 


prima facie their disapproval ; 


manner which he considered evasive. 


think it would have been rather a kind- | But, Sir, I told the hon. Member, in my 


ness to the Government, and rather a 
credit to the country, that the Colonial 
Secretary, or some other Member of the 
Government, should have been enabled 
by a Question to state officially that such 
a step had been taken. I think, how- 
ever, that the hon. Gentleman went too 
far in his closing sentence. He seems 
by that to prejudge the case, which we 
all trust may turn out to be quite dif- 
ferent to what he represented it. But 
when we come to the rebuke of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the hon. 
Gentleman for moving the adjournment 
of the House, I share the opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that these 
Motions for adjournment are exceedingly 
imconvenient; but I confess that in this 
particular case the Colonial Secretary 
ought almost to have anticipated the 
Motion. The way in which he answered 
the Question may or may not have been 
a just one, but he gave a strong rebuke 
to the hon. Member for the mode in 
which he asked it ; and I think it is not 
unnatural to expect, that if a Member 
of the Government strongly rebukes in 
his reply to a Question a Member of 
this House for the form in which he 
has asked it, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that that Gentleman should get 
up and reply. I do hope that now we 
shall be allowed to proceed to Business. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I will only detain the House while I say 
one or two sentences in my own justifica- 
tion. Nothing that the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan can say in this House 
will provoke me to warmth on my own 
account ; but I did feel, and I do feel, 
very deeply, the imputation which he 
appeared to me to cast upon men who 
were absent, and whom it seemed to be 
my duty to defend. I think that, at all 
events, I was so far justified, even upon 
the hon. Member’s own showing; for 
by his reference to the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society it is clear that he had 
seen the letter to which I alluded. But, 
Sir, in moving the adjournment of the 
House the hon. Member went on to 
charge me—in language which I can 
well afford to pass by, I hope—with 
having answered former Questions in a 
way which he did not approve. He said | 
that I had denied the existence of the 
practice of indentwring of women and | 


lr. W. £. Forster 





reply to that Question, that every infor- 
mation which I had received, or should 
receive, with reference to this practice 
of indenture—which I knew to be liable 
to abuse—had been, or should be, given 
to the House; and I told him also that 
I had made further inquiry as to what 
had actually happened in the matter. 
The hon. Member went on to say that I 
denied altogether that any persons who 
had been taken prisoners in the rebel- 
lion, or war in the Transkei, had been 
treated as convicts, and sent to penal 
servitude. My reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber—I recollect the exact words—was 
that I was not aware that anything of 
the kind had occurred ; but there, again, 
I said I would make inquiries, and such 
inquiries have already been made, and 
the result, as soon as I receive it, shall 
be communicated to the House. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER wished 
humbly to suggest that the Motion made 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
should not be allowed to be withdrawn, 
but should be met with a negative, and 
it would be then for the hon. Member to 
say whether he would test the opinion of 
the House on his conduct this afternoon. 

Mr. PARNELL: Repeatedly, Ques- 
tions have been put to Ministers with- 
out the effect of eliciting any infor- 
mation whatever. All kinds of excuse 
are made. At one time the absence of 
telegraphic communication ; at another 
time the highest State reasons are urged 
to deprive the House of any information. 
Now, Sir, when this Vote for the ex- 
penses of the Zulu War was brought 
before the House, I ventured to antici- 
pate that a policy of extermination 
would be adopted in South Africa. I 
said I presumed that, as the Zulus had 
given no quarter at Isandlana, so no 
quarter would be given by the British | 
troops to the Zulus in South Africa ; 
but I was at once contradicted by several 
hon. Members behind the front Opposi- 
tion Bench, who said that the utmost 
pains would be taken to secure that the 
operations of the troops should be con- 
tinued in accordance with the usages of 
civilization, and that the conduct of the 
Yulus at Isandlana should not be imi- 
tated. I entered my protest against the 


| war as the first Vote for Supply for the 


war-—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 


for Meath is referring to discussions 
which have arisen during this Session, 
he is not in Order. 

Mr. PARNELL: On several occa- 
sions, notin this House, I have felt it 
my duty to point out that, in all pro- 
bability, the example of the Zulus at 
Isandlana would be imitated by Her 
Majesty’s troops in South Africa; and 
I think the course of events has very 
fully justified my anticipations, and 
shown that, at all events, caution and 
forethought to avoid such occurrences 
was necessary on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But what have 
Her Majesty’s Government done? We 
know that the Native auxiliaries are 
employed to aid the troops in South 
Africa. We know that those Native 
auxiliaries are not trained in the usages 
of war; and we have it on the authority 
of the different reports received that 
after the recent action at Ginghilova 
these Native auxiliaries did massacre 
these wounded Zulus in cold blood—and 
that these men were employed, not for 
the purpose of fighting or defending the 
trenches, but for the purpose of chasing 
and hounding down the Zulus after 
the battles. The Cavalry followed. 
[ ‘Divide, divide! ’’] Ifhon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not consider that their good 
name and the good name of English 
soldiers in South Africa is worth any- 
thing, I consider that the suffering of 
these unfortunate Zulus is worth far 
more than all the trumpery Bills that 
have been introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government this Session. [‘‘ Divide !’’] 
I shall not be deterred from pursuing 
the subject by any desire to proceed 
with the discussion of Government 
measures, which are entirely worthless 
in their character. Have we heard from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that he has taken any pains to prevent 
the recurrence of these things? And 
“this is the example which is to be set to 
our troops! They pursue the flying 
enemy and massacre the wounded ! 
Naturally, the young soldiers of Eng- 
land think they may do likewise, and 
they gratify their thirst for blood by 
following the example set by the Native 
troops. The conduct of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in particular, in en- 
deavouring to thrust aside the matter at 
issue and attaching a charge of abusing 
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Member for Dungarvan, is very signifi- 
cant. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were of opinion that the action of 
the troops in South Africa had been 
carried on according to the dictates of 
humanity, he would not have acted in 
any such manner; he would not have 
turned on the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan and attacked him in the manner 
he did for acting in a way which was 
perfectly in accordance with the Rules 
of this House, and which it was per- 
fectly competent for him to adopt. When 
you make a war against a savage nation, 
it follows that your soldiers will also be- 
come more or less savage; and when 
they see theirown countrymen massacred, 
it is almost impossible to restrain them ; 
and, therefore, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be careful not to enter into 
a war with a savage people unless com- 
pelled by the most urgent necessity to 
do so. 

Mr. O’DONNELL : Unless it is the 
wish of hon. Members, I have no 
desire to continue this discussion; but 
I think it is due both to the right hon. 
Baronet and myself that I should make 
this explanation. I beg to impress on 
the right hon. Baronet, that even if I had 
felt irritated by the manner in which he 
attacked me, I should have endeavoured 
to avoid any personal feeling. I dis- 
tinctly declined to go further than to 
say that he was only the channel for 
evasion and imperfect information. As 
for his personal remarks, and for his 
supreme disdain for anything that a 
person like myself can say to him, that, 
Sir, is a piece of cheap scorn not to be 
imitated, I hope, by any Irish Member. 
I beg to ask the leave of the House to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CIRCULATION OF 
DISGUSTING LITERATURE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether any measures can be taken to 
suppress the hawking of disgusting and 
vicious literature, which has recently in- 
creased to such an extent in most fre- 

quented thoroughfares of London ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, there was no doubt that there had 
been a considerable distribution of these 
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papers, and he should be extremely glad 
to see them stopped. The attention of the 
police had been directed to the matter ; 
but the legal adviser of the police in- 
formed him that the papers which had 
been forwarded to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan were not such as to 
bring them within their powers so as to 
prevent the circulation. At the same 
time, the police would do all they could 
to stop the circulation of these papers. 
He would remind hon. Members, how- 
ever, although they might wish to stop 
what was wrong, that literature of the 
kind complained of very often died a 
natural death, unless by certain prose- 
cutions it had been made notorious. 


France—Demonetisation 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES) BILL — REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS.—QUESTION. 

Sm HENRY JAMES asked Mr. 
Attorney General, When the Report of 
the Commissioners on the Criminal Code 
(Indictable Offences) Bill will be pre- 
sented to Parliament; and, if the Go- 
vernment will allow a reasonable time 
for considering such Report before pro- 
ceeding with that Bill? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotker): The Report of the 
Commissioners on the Criminal Code 
(Indictable Offences) Bill is now ready, 
and will be placed in the hands of Mem- 
bers directly. No doubt, reasonable time 
will be allowed to Members to consider 
it before the Bill is proceeded with. 


DEBTORS ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. 'T. BASS asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the Debtors Act (1869) 
Amendment Bill will be proceeded with 
this Session; and, if so, whether the 
Government will propose, or accept, 
if proposed, the insertion of a Clause in 
such Bill abolishing imprisonment for 
debt ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotker): The question of whether 
the Bill will be proceeded with this 
Session will depend on whether the 
Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill can 
be passed through the House. At pre- 
sent, the prospect of making progress 
with these measures seems somewhat 
remote. I am not ina position to say 
whether the Government would consent 
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to repeal section 5 of the Debtors Act, 
1869, which I presume is what is meant 
by the expression in the Question ‘‘abo- 
lishing imprisonment for debt.”” A pro- 
position to repeal this section would, 
however, in my view, be well worthy of 
eareful consideration; and, I have no 
doubt, would receive such consideration 
from the Government. 


UNREFORMED MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Report of the Commission 
for inquiring into Unreformed Municipal 
Corporations is likely soon to be laid 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Report had unfortunately been 
delayed by the serious illness of the 
Chairman of the Commission (Mr. Ste- 
phen Cave). His right hon. Friend, 
however, had now returned to England, 
and, no doubt, the matter would be pro- 
ceeded with. 


POST OFFICE—MAIL CONTRACT WITH 
THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM COMPANY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he can inform 
the House when the Mail Contract with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany will be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the House ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he had been anxious to 
submit the Mail Contract in question to 
the consideration of the House; but, in 
the present state of Public Business, he 
could not undertake to say when he 
would be enabled to doso. Certainly, 
however, he would give, at least, three 
days’ notice before taking the opinion of 
the House on the subject. 


FRANCE—DEMONETISATION OF 
SILVER.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any reason to appre- 
hend that, as stated in the ‘‘ Times” 





Paris Correspondence of June the 11th, 
| that the French Government intend to 
[anor up the partial demonetisation of 
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silver in the Island of La Réunion, by 
demonetising it ‘‘on a vast scale’’ in 
France and other portions of the French 
dominions ? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have heard no- 
thing at all from the French Govern- 
ment on the subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR— 
SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S INSTRUC- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PARNELL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Government will now communicate to 
the House the instructions given to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Her Majesty’s Government do 
not consider that it would be expedient 
at the present moment to publish these 
instructions. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS ACT, 1868— 
PRIVATE BURYING GROUNDS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. WADDY asked the Secretary of 
State forthe Home Department, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
Report made by the Medical Officer of 
Health of Islington, on the 16th of 
March, 1877, and to the fact that a por- 
tion of the site of a burial-ground there 
is being covered with dwellings occupied 
by working men and their families under 
conditions that are dangerous to health; 
whether, as stated in a further Report 
on the 7th of June last, it is correct that 
the foundations are not deeper than one 
foot, that then the workmen came to 
bones and decomposed matter; that the 
houses near are rendered unsafe by the 
instability of the subsoil ; that the houses 
have no proper and efficient drainage ; 
and that the state of the ground is 
calculated to produce pestilence ; and, 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
Home Secretary will do anything to pre- 
vent these houses being occupied ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: It was my 
desire some time ago to make an order 
for closing the burial-ground in ques- 
tion, and for planting it, as in other 
places ; but I found, on inquiry, that it 
was absolutely impossible for me to do 
so. The same proceeding was attempted 
by one of my Predecessors, Sir George 
Grey ; but the Law Officers of the Crown 
advised him that he had no power to 
take such action. It is a pity that the 
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Vestry authorities did not indict the 
owner of the site of the burial-ground, 
or the builder, when they were proceed- 
ing with this work, if the facts of the 
case are as stated by the hon. and learned 
Member, and I do not cast the slightest 
imputation upon their accuracy. I have 
ordered a special Report to be made by 
the Inspector of Burial Grounds ; and if 
I can take any action in the matter I 
shall do so. I cannot conceive anything 
more injurious or more scandalous. 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
BUSINESS—MORNING SITTINGS. 


QUESTIONS. 


In reply to Mr. Fawcert, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said: I hope it may be found 
possible to proceed with the East India 
Loan (Consolidated Fund) Bill this 
evening; but, if not, I will make the 
best arrangement I can. It would, how- 
ever, necessarily be some time before 
we could find a day for it. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to know 
whether there would be a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: It is not proposed to have a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow. I intend 
next week to ask for Morning Sittings 
both on Tuesdays and on Fridays. It is 
becoming of great importance that we 
should proceed with the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Bill, and therefore I 
propose on Monday to take Supply, pro- 
bably the Army Estimates; and on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and again on Friday 
morning, we shall proceed with the 
Army Discipline and Regulation Bill. 
It is becoming essential, looking to the 
time when the other Act expires, that 
we should make progress with it. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked, Whether it 
was proposed to have Morning Sittings 
every Friday for the rest of the Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot answer the Question 
off-hand ; but a great deal will depend 
upon the progress made with the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, Whether any 
Votes would be taken in Committee of 
Supply to-morrow ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Supply will be put down on 
the Paper; but we do not propose to 
take any Votes. We shall proceed with 
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the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
and any other Business there may be. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I have to pre- 
sent to the House a series of Petitions, 
signed entirely, I believe, by Natives of 
India. The Petitions are some six in 
number. One is from Native inhabi- 
tants of Ahmedabad, in the Presidency 
of Bombay; one is from the Punjab; 
one from the North-West Provinces and 
Oude; one from the Province of Assam ; 
one from Central India; and one from 
the Province of Bengal. I am assured 
that the signatures amount in all to 
10,000. The Petitions are alike in state- 
ment and in prayer. They bring before 
the House the fact that many promises 
have been made to the Natives of India 
that they should be accepted, not into 
the ordinary, but into the covenanted 
Service ; and they say that these promises 
have been almost altogether unfulfilled. 
Without going into detail I will, with 
the permission of the House, conclude 
by reading the prayer. It is— 

“ That the maximum limit of age for admis- 
sion to the open competition examination for 


the Civil Service of India be raised to 22 
years” 

—for reasons that are stated in the 
Petition. And, further, says the 
prayer— 


“That the open competition examination for 

the Civil Service of India be held simultaneously 
with that in London, in some centre or centres 
in India where a definite proportion of appoint- 
ments, such as may be determined upon by 
your honourable House, may be competed for 
year after year.”’ 
The Petition gives strong, and I should 
say abundant, reasons for the fairness 
of the proposition which the Petitioners 
make to the House. I shall be glad to 
move, if I am in Order, that one of the 
Petitions be printed with the Votes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
ordinary course, when a Petition is re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on Peti- 
tions, it rests with them to determine 
whether it should be printed. 
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tion relates in particular to the expenses 
of the Afghan War, and to the repeal 
of the duty on certain descriptions of 
cotton goods. The prayer is that the 
House will direct that India be relieved 
from any further share in the payment 
of the cost of the Afghan War ; and that 
the House will also condemn the Order 
of the Government of India exempting 
certain cotton goods from payment of 
import duty. The Petition consists of 
very careful and, I think, able reasoning, 
or series of statements, in support of 
those propositions. 


Revenue Accounts. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
-—torQron— 
INDIA — EAST INDIA REVENUE AC- 
COUNTS—THE FINANCIAL STATE- 

MENT.—COMMITTEE. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd May ], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee upon East India Reve- 
nue Accounts). 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. K. CROSS said, it might, 
perhaps, be convenient to the House to 
direct their attention to the point at 
which this debate had arrrived when it 
was adjourned a fortnight ago; and he 
would do so, because it would be within 
the recollection of many hon. Gentlemen 
that they had not been present since the 
Under Secretary of State for India had 
made his very able Statement, and, there- 
fore, they probably had not followed the 
course of the debate. Most of the speeches 
made had been addressed rather to 
general Indian questions than to pro- 
tests against, or criticisms upon, the 
speech of the Under Secretary ; indeed, 
with the exception of protests against the 
remission of the cotton duties by the hon. 
Members for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), 
Plymouth (Mr.Sampson Lloyd),and Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), andagainst 





the great reduction in Public Works ex- 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Ihave to present | penditure by the hon. Members for 
a Petition, signed by British-born and | Hackney and Kirkcaldy, there had been 


Indian subjects residing in Caleutta and 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, simi- 





a somewhat dangerous agreement in 
favour of the Government proposals. 


lar to one presented by me some time | Why his hon. Friend the Member for 
ago from another quarter. This Peti- | Kirkcaldy should, in’ denouncing the 
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Government for their action on the 
cotton duties. have turned the battery 
of his indignation upon him (Mr. J. K. 
Cross) he could not conceive, unless it 
was that he happened to be the one 
Liberal Member present. Really, he 
assured him that he was not answerable 
for the Government’s action in this mat- 
ter, and he dared say that they would 
not care that he should say a word in 
their defence ; but, really, his hon. 
Friends, who were so anxious that India 
should be lightly taxed, must be aware 
that those who would be the gainers by 
that remission were the poorest of the 
people in India; for it was they who 
bought the common goods, on which the 
duties were remitted; and he could not 
understand how they could be aggrieved 
by having the few square yards of com- 
mon shirting on which their respect- 
ability somewhat depended at a lower 
price than formerly. Another point of 
great interest raised in the debate was 
the question of exchange, which the hon. 
Member for Plymouth would rectify by 
universal bi-metallism, and which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stalybridge 
(Mr. Sidebottom) would remedy by a 
bi-metallie currency, failing which he 
thought the Loan Bill the next best way 
of rehabilitating silver—a monstrous 
long word, which meant, so far as India 
was concerned, screwing up the price of 
the rupee. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Mr. Lowe) would regenerate India 
by giving her a paper standard of value 
based upon an ideal redemption in gold 
—a redemption seemingly, ai least, as 
ideal as anything that ever perplexed 
the brain of the most bewildered student 
of metaphysics, and which would require 
a fuller revelation than that vouchsafed 
by the right hon. Gentleman before they 
could accept it. So far as he understood 
his proposition, it seemed to be ably 
answered by the noble Lord the Vice 
President of the Council (Lord George 
Hamilton), who also clearly pointed out 
that the nominal loss on exchange 
greatly exceeded the real loss, which 
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could not be estimated at more than 
£2,750,000 sterling. The Under Secre- | 
tary of State had begun his eloquent 
and exceedingly able speechso pleasantly, 
that it was a long time before they dis- | 
covered how grave was the statement he | 
was making; but before he had finished, 
they had certainly come to the conclu- 








; and the expenditure on 
| Works, amounting to £4,968,123, be eliminated, 
| 
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sion that he had laid before the House 
by far the gravest official Statement as 
to Indian Finance that had been put 
before Parliament since the Government 
of India had been transferred from the 
Company to the Crown; and so great 
was the contrast between his speech and 
those which had so often been heard 
from his Predecessors, that they might 
be excused for believing either that on 
that occasion the hon. Gentleman had 
painted far too gloomy a financial land- 
scape for their contemplation, or that his 
Predecessor had been in an equal degree 
too sanguine. But now, having that 
grave statement before them, they might 
accept it as an official notice that we 
were no longer to look upon Indian 
finance through the glamour of Eastern 
romance. We had dismissed fiction, and 
taken fact into our service. He would 
examine the teaching of fact respecting 
the Accounts of the year 1877-8. At 
paragraph 32 of the East India Finance 
Accounts for 1877-8 he found what was 
called the true result, which was as 
follows :— 

“The whole true excess Expenditure of the 
year becomes £9,266,179, or, more correctly, 
9,26,61,790 rupees, which is the measure of the 
increase of the Public Debt during the year.” 


99 
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At paragraph we have the follow- 
ing :— 

** Of this large sum, £4,968,123 is due to the 
construction of Productive Public Works, in 
pursuance of the policy deliberately adopted. 
The Famine affected the Accounts of 1877-8 
adversely by £6,500,000. If this Estimate is 
correct, it follows that, but for the Famine, 
the Revenue Accounts of 1877-8 would have 
shown a surplus of about £2,201,944. Provided 
that the works upon which the excluded 
£4,968,123 was spent could be trusted to be 
truly reproductive, this result might be re- 
garded as very satisfactory.” 


But at the foot of the page there ap- 
peared an explanatory paragraph, stating 
that the Public Works productive ex- 
penditure included £177,071 for loss of 
exchange. That could no more be 
reckoned as profit or invested capital, 
than a London merchant, having made 
a bad debt of £177,071, could add it to 
his stock at the end of the year as part 
of his capital. At paragraph 37, they 


had what was ealled the “final conclu- 
sion,’’ which ran thus— 


“This, then, is the out-turn of the finances of 
1877-8. If the Famine, costing £6,500,000, 
productive Public 
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there remains a surplus of £2,201,944. But for 
‘the measures to which reference has been made, 
this surplus would have been smaller by 
£461,276, or, in all, £1,740,668. On the other 
hand, it has to be remembered that a portion 
of the productive Public Works, costing 
£1,670,930, is expected (however useful the 
works may otherwise be) to yield, for a long 
time to come, only small interest.’ 

Taking the ‘true result” and “ final 
conclusion” together, they found thatfrom 
the nominal surplus of £2,201,944 there 
required to be deducted for Famine 
£6,500,000. Productive Works expen- 
diture, which should have gone to 
Public Works ordinary, £1,670,930, 
and loss by exchange, £177,071, to- 
gether, £8,348,001, leaving a net 
deficit for 1877-8 of £6,146,057, in place 
of a nominal surplus of £2,201,944. 
He would not go further into finance ac- 
counts; the later years were in the womb 
of the future, and it was ill speculating 
on the complexion or features of the un- 
born ; but he would like to ask the House 
to consider three of the proposals of the 
hon. Gentleman—namely, the great re- 
duction proposed in Public Works expen- 
diture, both ordinary and productive ; 
the policy of borrowing in India at a 
much higher rate than that at which the 
money could be obtained in England; 
and the policy of the Loan Bill, involv- 
ing the consideration of the Government 
controlling the exchanges. Now, the 
proposal with regard tothe Public Works 
expenditure was that it should be re- 
duced by £750,000, and that Public 
Works productive should be limited to 
£2,500,000. The expenditure under 
both these heads would then be—for 
Public Works ordinary about £4,000,000, 
and for Public Works productive, 
£2,500,000; making a total of 
£6,500,000, against the present total of 
£9,330,647, or areduction of £2,830,647. 
He did not see how such a reduction as 
that could be effected in one year. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE explained, that 
he had stated that the reduction could 
not be made at once. In the present 
year it would only be £1,000,000, and 
it would take some time before the whole 
reduction could be effected. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he was glad 
that he had elicited that explanation ; 
but he wished to point out that this was 
a very startling proposal, and it involved 
very grave considerations. It was a re- 
duction of no less than 30 per cent, and 
it was an open question whether it was 
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possible to effect so great achange. The 
Departmental expenses were now over 
£2,000,000 a-year; could they be re- 
duced by £600,000? There were at 
present 1,100 civil engineers in India, 
at salaries averaging £600 each, or a 
total expenditure on that head alone of 
£660,000. Could they reduce that item 
of expense by so large a sum as 
£198,000 in any reasonable time? If 
they could not reduce the Establishment 
charges in proportion to the total reduc- 
tion, the works undertaken would cost 
even more in proportion than they cost 
now, and at present the supervision 
charges were a monstrous abuse, cost- 
ing, as they did, at least 23 per cent on 
the work done. But there was-a very 
grave political question involved, for the 
reduction meant the discharge of a vast 
army of workmen who for years had 
been engaged in the Government ser- 
vice. Had the Government any idea of 
the number of men they were going to 
cast loose upon the face of the country, 
and who would have no occupation ? If 
£1,000,000 out of the £2,800,000 saved 
was withheld from the wage-earners, at 
least 130,000 would have to be dis- 
charged, and no one could contemplate 
that state of affairs without grave mis- 
givings. The advantages of borrowing 
in India, instead of in England, were 
supposed to be two-fold—political and 
financial. It was for the political advan- 
tage of the Government that the Indian 
Debt should be held by Indians ; and it 
was a financial advantage that the inte- 
rest should not come into the exchange 
market for remittance to England ; there 
was also the advantage of the interest 
and principal being payable in silver. 
If the Government was assured that it 
had secured these advantages, it might 
not be bad finance to pay a higher rate 
for money in India than it would have 
to pay in England. But he ventured to 
assert that in the Loan issued in India, 
the Government did not know that it 
had secured either of the two first ad- 
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vantages, and it had paid an enormous 
price tor the third. 40,000,000 rupees 
had been borrowed at 43, the subscrip- 
tion price being 943; the product was 
37,900,000 rupees; the annual interest 
1,800,000 rupees. If this Loan had been 
issued in England, the same amount 
would have been realized (reckon- 
ing the rupee at 1s. 7d.) by a loan of 
£3,000,400 ; the annual interest, at 4 
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per cent, would have been £120,016, | 
which, at 1s. 7d. per rupee, would have 
been placed in London by a sale of | 
1,516,000 rupees, or a less annual charge 
on India by 284,000 rupees than that in- 
curred by the Government. This differ- 
ence of charge, accumulating at com- 
pound interest, would repay the Loan at 
maturity, and it did seem to him to be 
at least a very doubtful piece of finance. 
He now came to the policy of con- 
trolling the exchanges involved in the 
consideration of the Loan Bill. There 
seemed to be a strong opinion among 
many Members of the House that it 
would be a great advantage to India if 
exchange and silver were to rise greatly 
in price. Many people outside the House 
of Commons seemed to think that India 
was about to be ruined by cheap silver, 
and that seemed to him to be such an 
extraordinary delusion that he would 
ask permission of the House to say a 
word or two upon the subject. First let 
him say a word about the question in 
gross, and then consider it in detail. 
India had in bygone years absorbed vast 
quantities of silver, and had given her 
products in exchange for that metal. 
For 20 years, ending in 1875, she had 
absorbed some 32,000,000 oz. a-year, 
and had given £8,000,000 of her pro- 
ducts in exchange for it. Would she 
have been poorer if she had obtained 
40,000,000 oz. of silver annually in ex- 
change for her £8,000,000 worth of 
produce? If she were an exporter of 
silver, she might gain by its advance; 
but as she still bought more than she 
sold, it surely could not be a great dis- 
advantage to her that the commodity 
she bought should be cheap. But let 
them consider the question in detail. 
The Madrassee rice-grower who owed 
taxes or interest sold his rice to enable 
him to pay those taxes or that interest 
and he now took his 40 Ibs. of rice, ex- 
changed it for the rupee, and, so far as 
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the rupee would go, he discharged his 
debt. Screw up the price of the rupee 
by 10 per cent, give it a greater pur- 
chasing power, and he would have to 
take 44 lbs. of rice to exchange for the 
rupee; but surely, by so doing, he would 
not be richer. Again, the cotton-grower 
in Bombay or Bengal now scraped to- 
gether 5 lbs. of the worst cotton he 
could find and exchanged it for the 
rupee, with which he paid his indebted- 
ness as far as he could; but would he be 
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better off if he had to take 53 lbs. of 
cotton to dothat work? Let them apply 
this principle at home, and see how it 
would work. The Prime Minister, a 
little while ago, made a speech attri- 
buting some of the evils of the farmers 
to the appreciation of gold ; he described 
how its enchanced purchasing power 
compelled the farmer to give more of 
his produce for it, and so impoverished 
him; and he described the evil vividly, 
as was his wont. But if a rise in the 
standard of value in England was bad 
for us, could a fall in the standard of 
value in India be ruin to India? That 
it seriously affected the Government was 
visible to anyone, and it would be well 
to consider the position of the Indian 
Government in this matter. They had 
a dual duty to perform—they had to 
govern India, and to sell silver. In 
their functions as a Government it was 
their duty to render the rupee, the 
medium in which taxation was paid, as 
easy of acquisition by the people as 
possible. As sellers of silver their duty 
was to get the highest price they could 
for it. Those functions were hardly 
compatible, and, no doubt, were hard 
to fulfil The Government raised 
500,000,000 rupees of taxes in India, 
and they had to sell 200,000,000 rupees 
of that to provide home remittances. 
If the rupee were screwed up 10 per 
cent, the Government, as silver mer- 
chants, saved 20,000,000 rupees; but 
the whole 500,000,000 rupees was 
harder by 10 per cent for the taxpayer 
to lay hold of. He had to part with 
more of his substance for it, and the 
taxation of India would be practically 
increased by 50,000,000 rupees. Was 
it worth while for the Government to 
tax India 50,000,000 rupees more in 
order to save 20,000,000 rupees on ex- 
change? Then there was the opium 
sale; the price of opium must rise as 
silver depreciated. Indeed, the measure 
of the depreciation in silver should be 
the rise in opium, and if the opium sales 
equalled the silver sales, one should 
balance the other. But as the opium 
sales were only 100,000,000 rupees, and 
the silver sales were double that amount, 
the Government could only gain on 
opium half what it lost on silver; but 
that it must gain in proportion to its 
opium sales was certain, if silver had 
really depreciated equally with ex- 
change. Those things took some time 
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to settle, for commodities did not quickly 
follow exchange fluctuations ; butin the 
long run they were certain to do so. Now, 
if the Loan Bill was not intended to en- 
able the Government to hold back silver 
when the market price seemed to them 
to be too low, the Bill had no meaning. 
The only excuse for the Loan Bill was 
the difficulty of selling exchange, which 
was really selling silver. As silver 
merchants, the Government were quite 
right in holding their silver, provided 
they thought it certain to rise. But 
before they asked the House to endorse 
a loan for that purpose they were bound 
to put before the House a careful fore- 
east, showing the whole position as 
clearly as possible. They should tell 
them what silver they would have to sell 
for the next two or three years; they 
should endeavour to estimate what silver 
would come into the market against 
them ; and, above all, they should make 
an estimate of what India would be able 
to absorb during the next few years, for 
on that he ventured to say the price of 
silver mainly depended. It was now 
three years since that question was pro- 
minently before the House, and he would 
endeavour very shortly to put one or two 
considerations concerning it before hon. 
Members. When the Silver Committee 
reported in 1876, they found three 
primary and three secondary reasons for 
the fall in silver. They were—first, the 
discovery of mines of exceeding richness 
in America; second, the demonetization 
of silver by Germany; third, the dimi- 
nution of the Indian demand; fourth, 
the change of the standard of value in 
the Scandinavian Kingdoms from silver 
to gold; fifth, the stoppage of the free 
mintage of silver by France, and the 
limitation of the coinage by the countries 
of the Latin Union; and sixth, the ex- 
pectant attitude of Holland, she having 
stopped the coinage of silver and adopted 
a gold coinage. In considering the case 
now, we might eliminate from the list 
the Scandinavian cause, because its 
action had passed by, and the Dutch 
cause, Holland now having adopted a 
gold standard, though still preserving 
silver as a legal tender. We should 
have four causes left, the American, the 
German, the French, and the Indian, 
which he proposed shortly to examine 
in the order in which he had named 
them. The American cause, which was 
considered very important, proved to 
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have been exaggerated. Hon. Mem- 
bers would recollect the sensation created 
when we heard of pyramids of silver 
awaiting a market, and an outpour of 
£14,000,000 to £20,000,000 was feared. 
On reference to No. 9 of the Consular 
Reports for 1878, he found the following, 
which rather disposed of that exagge- 
rated view :— 

‘¢Tt appears from the minutes on the produc- 
tion of silver inthe United States that it is very 
much less than the financial world believed. 
Instead of producing silver to the amount of 
£20,000,000 a-year, the United States have in 
six years only produced £31,120,000, or anannual 
produce of £6,200,000.” 


And in confirmation he would quote a 
statement which seemed to be authentic, 
taken from Zhe Economist of the 26th 
April— 

‘That investigations made by the American 
Government concerning the product of the pre- 
cious metals on the Pacific coast disclose the 
fact that the estimates made both by the Wells, 
Fargo “ Express,” and by the Director of the 
United States Mint, are excessive.”’ 


This statement also showed that the 
product had risen to £7,636,000 in 
1876; but that it was estimated at only 
£5,000,000 in 1879. He might also state 
that the import of silver into tilis country 
from the United States was £19,300,000 
in four years ending 1874, and only 
£9,000,000 in the four years ending 
1878. He asked the House to conclude 
that the American cause was not, and 
had not been, a factor in the European 
depression of silver. But at some not 
very distant future time, when America 
should have supplied her currency re- 
quirements, the American production 
would again require a market in Europe, 
and should the Eastern absorbing power 
not return the price might be seriously 
affected. The German demonetization 
appeared to be almost accomplished. It 
had been estimated that in 1876, out of 
a total amount of silver supposed to be 
in circulation in 1871 of £59,000,000, 
there would be required for subsidiary 
coinage, £21,500,000; already sold, 
£6,000,000 ; remaining, £31,500,000. 
And from what he could learn from the 
first bullion brokers in the City, the total 
now sold by the German Government 
amounted to about £32,000,000, which 
was confirmed by a statement in Zhe 
Economist of the 24th of May, taken 
from a Report to the German Reichstag, 
accounting for £52,600,000, by saying 
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that £19,200,000 had been recoined, and 
that £33,400,000 had been melted down 
and sold. It appeared, then, that there 
could not be much more silver to come 
from Germany. The amount sold by 
Germany was certainly large, and he 
had been unable to trace the destination 
of this large amount; but, had India 
maintained her old absorbing power, 
this £33,000,000 sold during the six or 
seven years could not have materially 
affected prices unless other causes had 
been at work. Perhaps we might con- 
sider the German cause as passing away 
and almost spent. The French cause— 
the stoppage of the free mintage of silver 
—could not in itself be considered a cause 
of depression, though it did become a 
depressing cause when any surplus silver 
was on the market. Hon. Members were 
aware that for the whole of this century 
France had held open her Mint for the 
free coinage of either gold or silver, and 
that anyone who took to that Mint 1 ewt. 
of gold or 153 ewt. of silver would get 
the same amount in notes. The existence 
of this bi-metallic monetary equilibrium 
value practically regulated the relative 
value of gold and silver throughout the 
commercial world, and aslong asit existed 
it mattered little to merchants whether 
their balances came to hand in silver or 
in gold, in the relative proportion of 
15} oz. of silver for one of gold. They 
always could convert the one into the 
other at the French Mint. That that was 
a great convenience to gold countries 
trading with silver countries, and vice 
versd, no one would deny ; and, however 
they might hold to one metallic standard, 
there was no doubt that during the time 
that this bi-metallic value was open 
exchanges between silver countries and 
gold countries were wonderfully steady. 
But immediately this value was closed 
any little surplus silver ran about look- 
ing for some place to hide in, and if a 
buyer did not appear at the moment, the 
price fell. He might state that at the 
beginning of this century the production 
of silver was 463 oz. to a production of 
1 oz. of gold, and that in 1852 the pro- 
duction of silver was only 4 oz. to 1 oz. 
of gold; yet the variation in the rela- 
tive prices of these metals was not more 
than 4} per cent during 70 years, whilst 
since the closing of this bi-metallic 
value the fluctuations in 10 days ex- 
ceeded the previous fluctuations in 70 
years. So, if India had maintained 
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her absorbing power, that cause would 
not have depressed silver. This cause 
would seem to be rather a removal of the 
regulating power than a cause of de- 
pression in itself, and would leave the 
future of silver in Europe to be settled 
by the demand at the moment. He next 
came to the fourth cause, the stoppage 
of India’s absorbing power. During 
the last 39 years she had absorbed 
£315,000,000 of bullion, mostly silver. In 
20 years ending in 1875 she had absorbed 
£86,692,000 gold and £162,602,000 
silver, or together, £249,294,000. In 
those years she had taken all the silver 
the world produced, and would have 
taken more if it had been obtainable, 
and the remainder of her balances had 
to be settled in gold. But since 1869 there 
had been a great diminution in her absorb- 
ing power. Thus the amount of specie ab- 
sorbed in the two years ending 1857 was 
£23,846,000; in the four years ending 
1861, £52,149,000; in the next four 
years to 1865, £75,280,000; from 1865 
to 1869, £59,160,000; from that year to 
1878, £29,948,000; and from the last 
period to the year 1877, £20,910,000. 
In the first 14 years of this period of 22 
years India absorbed £210,000,000 specie, 
or at the rate of £15,000,000 a-year; 
but that in the last 8 years—-including 
1877—she had only absorbed £6,300,000 
a-year. They should try to find out why 
India could not absorb in the way she 
did a few years ago, and it was only 
when hon. Members came to look into 
the finance accounts that they would 
find the reason clearly written. They 
would find there that the Home charges 
were going on increasing year by year. 
In 1868, it required only 84,970,000 
rupees to satisfy the English or Home 
indebtedness: but, in 1879, it re- 
quired 189,000,000 rupees. This was 
a monstrous increase. It was _per- 
fectly impossible that India could 
stand it and keep above water, and it 
was necessary the country should look 
into this matter as soon as possible. 
What was the cause of it? That seemed 
to be the difficulty. India sent us a 
very large quantity of surplus products. 
She sent us nearly £20,000,000 a-year 
more than we send her in merchandize. 
Where India would take, had she her 
own way, her returns in silver, salt, and 
shirtings, we forced her to take all kinds 
of things that she did not want. We made 
her take expensive soldiers, and still 
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more expensive civilians; and we made | 


her pay for absentee soldiers—for sol- 

_ diers who never went near her. He was 
not blaming any particular Government. 
He had shown that in 1868 the Home 
payments amounted to a sum equal to 
43} per cent of the land revenue, and 
that in 1879 they required a sum equal 
to the whole net land revenue. This 
showed an increase of annual charge 
upon India of 104,000,000 rupees in 11 
years. The evidence of Indian officials 
showed how some of this increased 
charge arose. Men of great distinction 
were examined before the India Finance 
Committee in 1873, and they gave very 
telling evidence. In reply to a question, 
General Pears said— 

‘Every regiment in India has its colonel, 
usually a general officer, not an effective officer 
with the regiment, but at home. We pay that, 
as he belongs to, and is a member of, a regi- 
ment serving in India.”’ 


So that colonels did not appear to be with 
their regiments in India, but in Lon- 
don, though India had to pay for their 
services. Then, as to the cost of recruits, 
General Pears said that under the Com- 
pany it was £42 per head, whereas now 
it was £82 per head. The hon. Member 
for Hackney asked the same witness 
the following question :— 

“ According to the figures you have just 
given, one-fourth of all the officers belonging 
to the Indian Army, for whom India is paying, 
are in England?’’ The reply was—“ Yes, I 
think that would not be very far from the 
mark.” 

On the same subject, Sir John Strachey, 
an Indian official whose opinions were 
entitled to great weight, had ended a 
strong protest against the existing 
system, by urging that it was the duty 
of the Government of India, by econo- 
mizing, to provide for the charges that 
became due on account of Military Ser- 
vices in the country. He had made 
various suggestions to the House in 
regard to Indian finance, and he was 
most anxious that hon. Members would 
consider various points which arose out 
of what he had ventured to urge. For 
instance, he would suggest the im- 
portance of considering whether the 
Public Works in India should be carried 
out, unless the Establishment charges 
could be brought into proportion with 
the value of the work done; and also 
whether it was advisable to borrow 
money in India at a higher rate than it 
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could be obtained in this country, unless 
it could be proved that India would 
derive advantage from that mode of 
dealing with the finances of the De- 
pendency. On all the grounds he had 
stated, he asked the House to agree 
with him in thinking that the future 
course of silver, and, therefore, of ex- 
change, would depend upon the absorb- 
ing power for silver which India pos- 
sessed; and it seemed to him that that 
power depended upon her being rich or 
poor. She was rich if she had good 
harvests, economical administration, few 
absentee allowances; and poor if she 
had bad harvests, extravagant govern- 
ment, and monstrous absentee allow- 
ances. The harvests were not under 
our control; but we might hope that 
the usual rule of nature would be 
followed, and that years of famine 
would be followed by years of plenty. 
Might they also hope that extrava- 
gant government would be followed 
by economic rule; that monstrous ab- 
sentee allowances would be cut down; 
and that, by a policy of peace abroad 
and retrenchment at home, the Home 
Government would do their utmost to 
put the people of this country in a posi- 
tion to absorb more of India’s produce 
than in days gone by. If they could 
hope for this, they might expect a 
brighter future for India; but if they 
could not, the blackest page in the history 
of England’s Colonial Empire, as far as 
its finance was concerned, was written. 
Mr. J. G. HUBBARD thought the 
House ought to be thankful to the hon. 
Member for Bolton for the exceedingly 
interesting and useful speech in which 
he had dealt with the industrial progress 
and financial state of India. Returns 
showed that both the Revenue and the 
exports from India during the last 14 
years had increased to a very large ex- 
tent. Looking at that fact, he thought 
they must come to the conclusion that 
the financial and industrial condition of 
India was not such as need cause the 
serious alarm which had been raised. 
That difficulties had arisen and called 
for remedy was beyond doubt; but the 
question was to how the remedial mea- 
sures could best be framed. The main 
cause of the immediate difficulty arose 
from the exchange difference in the 
value of the rupee. In India we found, 
not a gold, but a silver currency, and 
that currency, being the legal tender 
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and the standard of value, must be 
dealt with precisely as the sovereign 
was dealt with here. One of the plans 
suggested by which to improve the 
existing state of things was that of a 
double standard, more properly called 
an alternative standard, for the one 
standard must always be in advance of 
the other in value; and while payments 
would be made in the less precious 
metal, the more precious metal would 
be exported. The other remedy, which 
was a very ingenious device, was called 
the bi-metallic system, and bi-metallism 
had been preached as a doctrine by 
a variety of distinguished men. It had 
been remarked that this scheme was en- 
tirely free from the inconvenience at- 
taching to a double standard; because, 
whereas this inconvenience consisted 
in the fact that one or other of the 
two standards was always varying in 
value, under a bi-metallic system, the 
standards must always remain of the 
same relative value. The bi-metallic sys- 
tem, however, involved the necessity of 
all countries—at all events, those within 
the circle of civilization—combining to 
determine that gold and silver should, 
relatively to each other, have a certain 
defined proportionate value. If we had 
such a system in this country, any 
amount of silver, or any amount of 
gold, might always be introduced and 
lodged to the credit of the importer at 
precisely the rate fixed by this cosmo- 
politan convention. But it would 
never be possible to obtain from the 
nations of the world the consensus re- 
quired before a bi-metallic system could 
be established. If its establishment 
were possible, however, what would be 
the result in England? Why, sup- 
posing a Mexican were to discover an 
exceedingly rich mine, and be able to 
produce an enormous amount of silver 
at 1s. an ounce, he would have a right to 
send it to this country and have it 
carried to his account at the contract 
price, which might be 5s. per ounce. 
The consequence would be that the 
combined currency of gold and silver 
would be so much enlarged that the 
whole of it would deteriorate in value, 
and that this country might be seriously 
injured through the diminished value of 
the medium in which foreigners would 
discharge their debts to her, now payable 
in gold. Neither the alternative standard 
system, nor the bi-metallic system could 
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be adopted in this country if we possessed 
any reasonable regard for our own in- 
terests. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) had presented a scheme of his 
own, to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House, as it was of a nature 
to challenge criticism. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the rupee possessed 
a much higher value in India than in 
Europe; and that, though rupees were 
much depreciated here, in India they 
maintained very much their old value, 
so that the same coin had two very dif- 
ferent values. With regard to these 
propositions, he was constrained to de- 
mur to the statement that the rupee 
possessed a much higher value in India 
than in England. Gold and silver could 
not be in one country at a higher value 
than in another, except to the slight ex- 
tent of the cost of conveyance. With 
regard to the special scheme presented 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he quite 
failed to understand how a currency as 
good as gold, in which gold was to have 
no part, could be devised. The right 
hon. Gentleman wanted to do without 
gold. This was a scheme which could 
not be realized, and its announcement 
might have a mischievous tendency, as 
it might lead people to suppose that 
legislation could effect marvels in con- 
nection with the question of currency. 
The House, he contended, ought not 
to encourage a resort to any empirical 
remedies. If he were to be asked 
what should be done in the present 
state of affairs, he should frankly an- 
swer that he did not know what could 
be done to remedy the irremediable. 
They could no more reverse the past 
than they could foretell the state of 
things which would prevail 12 months 
hence. The difficulty in which we now 
stood was the result of circumstances 
which no legislation could have re- 
medied. The pressure of the German 
silver constantly hung over the market, 
and affected its value; but that had a 
tendency to pass away at present. The 
difficulty was for this country to receive 
its Indian revenues in silver and apply 
them to the discharge of debts in gold 
at home; and he had come to the con- 
clusion, without being able to suggest 
any remedy himself, that we ought not 
to attempt to remove this supposed dif- 
ficulty by tampering with the currency of 
India, for successive changes did more to 
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add to theevilthan mitigate it. Weshould | the discussion of Indian affairs now, 
enter into no speculative engagements | perhaps, for the first time, under circum- 
which would prevent a distinct and clear | stances that are new—new in this re- 
statement of Indian accounts, which was | spect, that they are now felt to have, 
really what we ought to look to. Let | what they were formerly only known in 
them, therefore, adopt the present rate | the abstract to have, an imperative claim 
of exchange as regulating the financial | upon the attention of this House. The 
affairs of India, balance their accounts, | debate of to-night has taken a course 
so to say, on that basis, and then start | which I have observed with great satis- 
afresh. The Loan of £5,000,000 to India | faction as far as the leading propositions 
would enable them to tide over a certain | advanced by the speakers are concerned ; 
time; but he altogether objected to any | but it has been restricted almost entirely 
portion of that loan being made without | to the monetary aspects of this question, 
interest. The idea of a loan without in- | of which I shall say hardly anything. 
terest was abhorrent to sound finance, |I cannot, however, approach the dis- 
for a loan without interest was a gift. | cussion without considering the favour- 
If India was in such a state of penury | able position in which we are now called 
that she could not pay interest, then | on to deal with the subject of Indian 
they ought to give and not to lend her | finance, not as a mere Registration Court, 
the money. If, on the other hand, they | which is, for the most part, what we 
looked forward, as he believed they | have been for the transactions of the 
might, to a prosperous future for India, ; Indian Department at home and the 
they ought not to insult her by such an | Indian Government abroad, but as a Par- 
offer as that which had been suggested. | liament which feels that very grave 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have | problems present themselves to us, and 
listened with all due attention to this | call upon us for solution in tones which 
debate, though it has extended over a| are already loud, and which threaten to 
considerable time; and I feel, though | becomeimperative. I cannot help being 
India has on this occasion established | impressed with the belief that we now 
her title to much more attention than ! stand at a point whereat, unless we are 
her affairs have usually received from | alive to the full gravity and urgency of 
us, yet no extravagant claims have been | the situation, the course of events, and 
made on her behalf; on the contrary, I | that not a very prolonged course, may 
think that we are still rather on the} bring us into a position in which we 
threshold and the surface of great ques- | shall have but one question to face— 
tions connected with the interests of | namely, the question of assuming re- 
India and her relations with this country | sponsibility for Indian Expenditure, in 
which are now forced on our notice. | addition to our own engagements, as a 
Indeed, everyone who considers the | charge upon the British Treasury. That 
greatness of the Indian problem must! is a contingency which presents to us 
at first sight be astonished to perceive | such gigantic difficulties and dangers 
how very small is the share of interest | that I think, of the two, it is better 
the Indian questions appear to excite in | rather to run the risk of exaggerating 
this House. In my opinion, the expla- | than in any way to extenuate the weight 
nation is not very far to seek. It is not | and importance of the question imme- 
that anyone in this House depreciates | diately beforeus. If we wish effectually 
the vast importance of those questions; |to exclude the arrival of that—I will 
it is, if I am right, that this Assembly, | call it tremendous—contingency, I be- 
which is, I believe, the most active of | lieve we can only do it by opening our 
all deliberative Assembliesin the world, | eyes to the full difficulties of Indian 
and which transacts by far the greatest | finance as they now exist, and by de- 
amount of business, is also a most over- {termining to be content with nothing 
weighted Assembly, and one, conse-; but adequate and effectual remedies. 
quently, most in the condition of being | It was with great satisfaction that I heard 
obliged to pass by a great number of ‘in the speech of my hon. Friend the 
the important subjects that lie within its | Under Secretary of State for India that 
jurisdiction, not being physically or | Her Majesty’s Government were deter- 
morally able to give them anything like | mined to make a serious effort to effect 
the attention they deserve and require. ‘retrenchment in Indian Expenditure. 
The consequence is that we approach That, of itself, is a great step in the 
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discuss whether the communication of | 
that determination was not made at a} 
comparatively late period. That it was 
made at all must be a cause of much 
satisfaction to us. But what remains to 
be considered, and what we have not yet 
fully ascertained, is whether the view 
taken by the Government of the range 
necessary for their economic measures is 
a range which will be entirely adequate 
to the circumstances of the case. On 
looking at the figures presented to us— 
the £250,000 expected to be saved in 
the Civil Service, the £650,000in another 
important Department, and the rather 
vague items of saving in Army expen- 
diture—I cannot say that my mind is 
wholly relieved from apprehension. I 
have a double apprehension: first, that 
the measures taken may be compara- 
tively narrow; next, that in point of 
time they may lag behind the necessi- 
ties of the case—necessities which are 
constantly and rapidly accumulating. 
I am sorry to think that the general 
state of India does not appear, at the 
present time, to give a bright and en- 
couraging hue to our discussions. Pain- 
ful impressions have been received in 
this country that the economic and ma- 
terial condition of the people of India is 
not what we should desire. No doubt, 
exaggerated statements have obtained 
currency, and salutary corrections have 
been applied; but I often think we are 
too apt to fall back on the abstract and 
theoretical splendour of the possession 
of the Indian Empire, and we do not 
sufficiently recollect that the administra- 
tion of that Empire, in the final judg- 
ment of history, will bring no advan- 
tage or glory to us, except in the exact 
and precise proportion that that ad- 
ministration confers benefit upon that 
Empire, and renders India prosperous 
and happy. The facts before us in 
general do not show—I do not speak of 
what has been done by the particular 
policy of one Government or another— 
but I do not think that many in this 
House will cheer themselves with the 
belief that the material condition of 
India is advancing at a rate which they 
would desire, or, indeed, at a rate—con- 
sidering the great efforts made to im- 
prove its social and legislative and ad- 
ministrative condition—which most rea- 
sonable men would expect. There are 
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which we seem not altogether to have 
reached. My hon. Friend the Member 
for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) 
referred to disturbances in a particular 
portion of Bombay with an apprehen- 
sion which I noticed, especially as 
coming from him, because I do not 
think he is at all given to exaggerated 
views upon any portion of our Indian 
policy or administration. There are 
signs of uneasiness, and even of violent 
uneasiness, in the body politic of that 
portion of India, which might rapidly 
spread, and which are disagreeable in- 
dications of the general condition. And 
this brings me to refer to certain mea- 
sures which have been passed of late 
years for India, and which, I am afraid, 
were not only of questionable policy in 
themselves, but have been productive of 
deplorable effects. There was, as we all 
remember, great difference of opinion 
expressed in this House when the Queen 
was invested with the title of Empress 
of India. I am not about to express 
any adverse opinions upon that measure ; 
but there can be no doubt that the as- 
sumption by Her Majesty of that title 
meant an increase in our responsibility 
towards India. It was a promise of 
great things to India—a promise of 
larger privileges and material advance- 
ment. But what has been the course of 
Indian affairs since the assumption of 
the title, and what is that assumption 
likely to carry with it on the minds of 
the people of India? Why, the period 
that has since elapsed has been one of 
peculiar difficulty and augmentation of 
taxes; and as regards the people, the 
Government have passed an Arms 
Act, which places the possession of arms 
under hard restrictions, and which, un- 
precedentedly, I believe, in the legisla- 
tion of India, has much more the charac- 
ter of retrogressive than of advancing 
legislation. Above all, there has been 
the passing of that unfortunate measure 
for the curbing of the Vernacular Press. 
At a period of financial difficulty like 
the present, what could have been more 
important to us than to know what the 
people of India thought, not merely in 
their wisdom, but even in their occasional 
aberration? But this is the period we 
have chosen to limit the expression of 
Native sentiment, by placing the whole 
Vernacular Press at the mercy of the 
Government. I confess I thought it a 
most objectionable measure at the time; 
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but I hoped that the Government would 
allow it to remain a dead letter, like that 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and 
merely to be held up in terrorem. But 
I have heard with the greatest regret 
that a journal standing nearly at the 
head of the Native Press has been 
placed under warning—that is to say, 
placed in a condition so precarious and 
dependent that it can no longer be pub- 
lished—and that on account, not of an 
editorial article, but merely of a foolish 
and imprudent letter from a correspon- 
dent. Feeling, with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, how important it is to us to 
know the prevailing currents of Native 
opinion, I deeply lament this rigorous 
treatment of the Native Press; and I 
trust this House will not contentedly 
suffer that a policy should be pursued in 
India of a nature to estrange the people 
from our rule. These are the conditions 
under which I approach the Revenue of 
India. As regards that Revenue I think 
the discussion this evening, and especially 
the very able speech of the hon. Member 
for Bolton (Mr. J. K. Cross), which has 
afforded most valuable information to 
the House, has shown that we ought to 
beware of attempting to meet difficulties 
which may be temporary, and which, at 
any rate, arise under the operation of 
natural laws, byempirical remedies, and 
that we ought to preserve those general 
principles in relation to currency which 
experience has shown to be sound. The 
hon. Member for Bolton has raised the 
very important question whether we 
have not greatly exaggerated the mag- 
nitude of our loss by the Indian ex- 
changes. The Government themselves 
have greatly reduced the figures in 
which the losswasostensibly represented. 
Instead of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000, 
they place the loss at a sum not greatly 
exceeding £2,000,000. [Mr. E. Sray- 
HOPE: £2,750,000.} I beg pardon; I 
thought it was less. But what I wish 
to call attention to is the offset which 
the hon. Member for Bolton showed 
us we gained from opium—an offset 
amounting probably to £1,500,000. Itis 
very important that the observations of 
the hon. Member for Bolton on this 
point should have their full weight with 
the House. It is not for me to say 
whether they can be impugned. If not, 
they will tend to impress us with the 
conviction that, however inconvenient 
and disagreeable, however costly even 
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and injurious, within certain limits, to 
the Government of England the present 
depression in the value of silver might 
be, it is not one of the main subjects 
with which we have to deal. It is an 
evil probably of a transitory character— 
one which the natural law of supply and 
demand will in due time remedy. There 
are other matters more deserving of at- 
tention. The hon. Member for Bolton 
has referred to the revenue from opium 
from an important point of view— 
namely, its relation to the value of 
silver, and I wish to consider it from 
another point quite different. Nearly 
all that is said upon this subject ap- 
pears to be based upon the assumption 
that Indian Revenue is in the main 
like British Revenue, that itis as much 
within our control, and that we can 
equally assure its continuance and 
reckon upon its solidity. But we have 
no right to reckon upon the opium 
revenue asif it were a domesticrevenue, 
because it is so largely dependent on 
the policy and legislation of a foreign 
country. It is all very well to say 
there is something in the quality of 
Indian opium which will insure the 
demand for it; but we ought not, as 
prudent men, to found our hopes of a 
revenue on such an opinion, which 
may at any time be falsified by im- 
proved methods of cultivation or treat- 
ment in China. The revenue from 
opium is not to be counted upon like 
the revenue from land, or like that 
from salt, which, be it objectionable 
or not, is under our control. ‘The 
opium revenue we may accept with 
more or less compunction and regret, 
as ministering to our present neces- 
sity; but we have no right to reckon 
upon its full continuance. This is one 
consideration that ought not to be over- 
looked ; another is the loss by exchange, 
though it may not be so large as it is 
sometimes assumed to be; and another 
is the recurrence of Famines every few 
years—a matter not yet divested of 
formidable features. I cannot omit re- 
ferring to another subject, on the merits 
of which we are at issue with the Go- 
vernment—the unhappy Afghan War. 
Having regard to the extent of the 
operations, the number of troops in the 
field, the time they have been beyond 
the Indian Frontier, the altitudes at 
which they have been encamped, the 
season of the year, and the means of 
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transport, if the cost be defrayed by the | repugnant in the way it has been done 


£670,000 charged on the financial year 
just expired, and the £2,000,000 to be 
put on the Indian Estimates, the eco- 
nomy of the war will have been truly 
wonderful. The Abyssinian War, which 
was a military operation extending over 
only a few weeks, cost some £9,000,000, 
and far exceeded all the estimates. I 
do not feel assured that the costs of the 
Afghan War will not be greater, con- 
sidering what the cost of the former 
Afghan War was under the administra- 
tion of the East India Company, which 
was certainly not less economical than 
that of the present Indian Government. 
I must, in passing, express deep regret 
at the charge of this expense on the 
Indian Revenue. It is impossible to 
answer the arguments contained in the 
Petitions from India presented by my- 
self and others. I am afraid a deep 
sense of wrong and resentment will be 
generated in India by a course so little 
worthy of the greatness and magnani- 
mity of this country as calling upon the 
impoverished people of India to bear 
nearly the entire charge. I do not say 
the whole charge, because a loan with- 
out interest is simply a mode of making 
a small contribution to the expenses of 
the war. Iam afraid the charging of 
the greater part of this expense upon 
India will engender—and I am not pre- 
pared to say it ought not to engender— 
a sense of wrong, not extravagantly ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of the sub- 
ject, and of ungenerous treatment. I 
do not perceive that the Government 
have taken into account the effect of the 
war upon the future permanent finances 
of India. It is admitted that there are 
immediate expenses to be incurred; but 
will there not be a permanent increase 
of expense? We have advanced into a 
difficult country, and have undertaken 
tohold mountain passes, without escaping 
from any internal responsibilities. A 
high authority, Sir Alexander Arbuth- 
not, who was intrusted with the intro- 
duction of the Vernacular Press Act, 
and who approved the policy of the 
Afghan War, has recorded his opinion 
that it will entail a permanent increase 
of military charges; and since then it 
has been announced that a subsidy is 
to be regularly, and by Treaty, payable 
to the new Ameer. With regard to the 
remission of the import duties, there 
seems to me to be something distinctly 





in the time of India’s distress and diffi- 
culty, by the Government of a Party 
which has done all in its power to retain 
every protective duty in this country, 
and which, from year to year, as the 
occasion arises, advises the Crown to 
assent to Colonial Acts imposing fresh 
duties upon British manufactures. What 
an invidious, almost odious, picture of 
inequality we exhibit to the millions of 
India! The Free Trade doctrines that 
we hold so dear, that we apply them 
against the feeling of the Indian people 
in their utmost rigour and without a 
grain of mercy, disappear in a moment 
when it is a question of dealing with 
those whose interests and opinions we 
cannot lightly tamper with—namely, the 
free Colonists of this Empire. The 
Governor General says he cannot see 
that financial difficulty can in any way 
be pleaded as a reason against what he 
calls fiscal reform. If that be a true 
principle of government, it has been dis- 
covered for the first time by the present 
Viceroy. There has not been a Free 
Trade Government in this or any coun- 


| try which has not freely admitted that 


the state of the Revenue is an essential 
element in the consideration of the ap- 
plication even of the best principles of 
Free Trade. An argument has been 
used by the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) which it is difficult to 
answer ; at any rate, it is high time it 
should be answered, if answer can be 
given. In an able article on Indian 
finance, he has put this question— 


‘*T£ you determine to apply your doctrines of 
Free Trade, why do you apply them to the im- 
port duties upon cotton goods, and why not to 
the export duties on Indian produce? On every 
principle which has governed legislation in this 
direction, export duties have been marked out 
as the very first victims to be offered on the 
altar of Free Trade. In this instance there is 
the strongest additional reason for beginning 
with the export duties, for one of your embar- 
rassments is the state of exchange, the difficul- 
ties of remittance, and the low prices at which 
Indian bills are sold in consequence of the want 
of a market for them.” 


This argument is one we are entitled to 
expect Her Majesty’s Government to 
meet in full if they intend to adhere to 
this measure, which has been, I think, 
precipitately and unwisely adopted in 
opposition to the strong sentiment of 
the Indian people for the repeal of the 
cotton duties. It will not be supposed 
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that I am one who can recommend those 
duties upon principle as desirable, in 
comparison with others, when you can 
afford to part with them. It is the 
time and circumstances of their repeal 
which appear to me to constitute its 
gravity. Indian Revenue appears to 
be surrounded with an unusual num- 
ber of risks and difficulties. It is less 
solid on its basis than a correspond- 
ing Revenue of equal amount in our own 
country, or, probably, in any other. 
There are peculiarities in its nature ; it 
is hampered by the difficulties of ex- 
change; it does not show that solidity 
and up-springing power in meeting diffi- 
cult times which we should desire; and 
the review of the whole case greatly 
deepens in my mind—as I think it may 
also in the minds of others—a sense of 
the gravity of the situation, and a con- 
viction that we ought not to put ourselves 
off with any unreal, or even with second- 
ary or inefficient remedies, but, if we 
can, go to the root of the matter. Then, 
there is the question of new taxes. And 
there, again, I find official statements 
put forward which seem to indicate a 
belief that, upon the occurrence of an 
adequate cause, it would not be such a 
difficult matter to discover new taxes to be 
imposed in India. But how does this 
matter really stand? The experience of 
this country goes far towards establish- 
ing this financial proposition—that the 
imposition of an Income Tax is to be 
considered rather in the nature of a last 
resource in time of peace. The Income 
Tax has been tried in India, and, as I 
am convinced, has proved a failure. 
What have you done ?—I do not say 
done wrongly ; it is an indication of the 
real state of things, and the necessity 
under which we lie. You have estab- 
lished a licence tax, on which I shall 
only make two observations. The first 
is, that I cannot justify the resorting to 
this description of tax upon Indian en- 
terprize and industry without you estab- 
lish a corresponding tax upon English 
enterprize and industry in India and all 
English official salaries. But my main 
point is this—that you carry your licence 
tax downto incomes of £10 8s. per annum, 
so that a man who has 4s. a-week on 
which to maintain his family is called 
upon to pay the tax. I do not presume to 
say that this is wrong. It would be 
going far beyond what my knowledge 


would justify if I were to say so; but I 
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say this, that if it is right, it proves that 
you have reached the limit of taxation. 
That is a proposition of enormous scope 
and importance, because it reduces the 
Government tothis position—thatin their 
duty of providing a deficiency which is 
now stated at £3,250,000 annually, with 
so many dangers and embarrassments 
surrounding the whole prospect of Indian 
Revenue, they have, humanly speaking, 
no title to look to the imposition of new 
taxes. Therefore, the whole force of the 
arguments and speeches we have heard, 
even to a great extent the speech of the 
Under Secretary of State for India him- 
self, goes to show that to retrenchment, 
and to retrenchment alone, we must look 
for meeting the difficulty. And if the 
scale of necessity has not been enor- 
mously mistaken, this retrenchment must 
be a very large retrenchment. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the Elgin Burghs 
(Mr. Grant Duff), who is by no means 
given to exaggeration in his views of 
Indian policy, but whose reputed dis- 
position is, on the contrary, to colour it 
too favourably, has fixed the measure of 
retrenchment he considers necessary to 
give solidity to Indian finance at 
£4,000,000 a-year. That isa very grave 
statement, and I do not believe it is an 
exaggerated one. It means that there 
must be a reduction of what we may call 
10 per cent, or from 10 to 12 per cent all 
round, in the real Expenditure of India. 
I think the race of economists, which 
was at one time a thriving and prosper- 
ous race and multiplied in the land, has 
of late dwindled away, and is now only 
represented in this House and elsewhere 
by here and there a solitary individual. 
But the most sanguine of these solitary 
individuals would, I am sure, make this 
admission freely—that it is no trifle you 
propose to yourselves when you talk of 
making a reduction of anything like 
£4,000,000 in the Expenditure of India. 
The main question is—in what temper 
are we to approach the operation? Are 
we to approach it in the spirit which is 
disposed to allow this plea and that, this 
inconvenience and that, nay, even to 
conjure up phantoms of possible dangers, 
as conclusive reasons against reduction, 
irrespective of the fact that there is no 
danger more pressing, or more formid- 
able, than the condition of a country 
whose expenses are greatly in excess of its 
realincome? To escapethat great danger 
you must be prepared to take measures 
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of corresponding strength. You must 
not proceed by paltry and peddling 
steps ; you must not be afraid to have it 
cast in your teeth that you are making 
reductions in modes inconsistent with the 
dignity of this Government, or with the 
efficiency of the Service, or even with the 
security of the country, provided you be- 
lieve that efficiency and security are not 
to be placed in real peril. You must 
get rid of a vast amount of conven- 
tional estimates; and it depends upon 
the rejection of these conventional es- 
timates whether your measures of re- 
trenchment will be effectual or not. 
Small measures of retrenchment will be 
worthless, and not only so, but if they 
blind us during the moments that are so 
precious to the real magnitude of the 
emergencies with which we have to deal, 
the mischief they may thus do may be 
greater than the good which they effect 
by establishing a partial saving here and 
there. I will say but a very few words 
upon the different heads of Expenditure. 
There is the question of the Civil Ser- 
vice. I think it is difficult to resist the 
force of those arguments urged on be- 
half of the Indian people themselves and 
by Indians, as they were indicated 
to-night by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) from the Petitions he presented 
with regard to Civil Service appoint- 
ments. I think we must not be turned 
aside by apprehensions such as those the 
Under Secretary of State for India put 
forward—namely, the fear lest we repel 
from seeking Indian appointments the 
class of men we require. I do not want to 
repel any such men ; but we shall travel 
a good way before we reach the point at 
which that repulsion will take place. In 
the first quarter of a century of my life- 
time every Government and every Par- 
liament was firmly, and in a masculine 
spirit, set upon economy. I am sorry to 
say that I cannot congratulate recent 
Governments or recent Parliaments upon 
having acted upon similar principles. 
It is for this House to take care that it 
earnestly discharges its great and im- 
portant duty of acting as a check upon 
the spending dispositions of the Govern- 
ment of the day, and so prevent itself 
from becoming that which I am afraid it 
has a tendency to become—the most 
powerful organization for increasing the 
heavy burdens now laid upon the people. 
There is one subject which I hope will 
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not escape attention—the question of the 
conversion of stocks from high rates to 
low ones—which I believe to be a prac- 
tical and available, though limited, 
means of real and solid economy, which 
would have the secondary advantage of 
acting upon the portentous mass of re- 
mittance to this country, which has 
been admirably described as the core 
of the financial and economical diffi- 
culties of the case. As regards the 
proposed reduction in the expenditure on 
the Indian Army, it would be premature 
and most unwise of me to enter into the 
subject in detail; but what I cannot help 
fearing in some degree is that this ques- 
tion of reduction in the Indian Army 
has been viewed by the Government as 
a small subject, and from which no great 
results will follow. I trust that it is 
not so; for, if it be so, then, I confess, 
my expectations of retrieving the posi- 
tion of our Indian finance will be sorely 
damped. I should be very sorry if this 
subject were to be dealt with as one 
calling merely for the appointment of a 
Commission in India. It appears to me 
that there are many questions of prin- 
ciple connected with Indian Army 
finance reform, and with other subjects, 
which require to be considered in Eng- 
land quite as much as in India. It 
appears to me that leading principles 
which ought to be at the root of reform 
and retrenchment in the Indian Army 
are matters that ought to be either 
wholly or mainly considered and de- 
termined here. Itis difficult to bring 
home to the minds of Indian Adminis- 
trators the necessity that has arisen for 
economy in Indian finances, and for this 
reason—because no system could be de- 
vised which would throw upon them the 
ultimate responsibility. Neither the 
officers of the Army, the Council of the 
Governor General, nor even the Viceroy 
himself, are the persons who are ulti- 
mately responsible for the success or 
failure of Indian finance. The glory or 
the shame in connection with it may be 
in part reaped or suffered by them; but 
the ultimate resporsibility must devolve 
here, upon those who sit upon these 
Benches within these walls. And I con- 
fess I am very jealous of mere profes- 
sional delegations on these subjects, and 
most jealous when their operations are 
to be carried out in India. I do not 
agree with those who think that much 
is to be gained for India by a re-adjust- 
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ment of the Home charges. It is true 
that there are men on the Indian Estab- 
lishment, paid for by India, who are 
not in India; but it is also true that 
you do not make a man a soldier by 
putting a red coat on his back—he 
must be trained, he must learn his pro- 
fession, and until he has learned his 
profession up to a certain point he is not 
practically asoldier. I have much more 
difficulty, I own, in dealing with the 
statement of the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Mr. J. K. Cross), extracted from ‘the 
evidence taken before the Committee, of 
the officers borne on the Indian Estab- 
lishment—that one-fourth are usually in 
this country. I am not presuming to 
blame anyone in this matter; but it is 
very difficult, with justice to India, to 
reconcile such facts. It is still more 
difficult to reconcile them with the doc- 
trine, plausibly held, that, whatever re- 
trenchment we think of in Indian ex- 
penditure, we must on no account reckon 
on a reduction in the British garrison 
in that country. It was pointed out in 
the debate on this subject during the 
last Parliament, that India derives some 
advantage from having in England 
what may be termed a military bank. 
That military bank is obliged to keep, as 
it were, in its coffers, an available fund 
to meet alldemands. When the autho- 
rities in India want more British 
soldiers, they simply draw a draft upon 
the military bank in this country, and 
they get those soldiers at a moment’s 
notice. When the authorities in India 
find that they have more British soldiers 
than they want, they send home so many 
regiments, and those regiments are im- 
mediately thrown upon the charges of 
this country. That is, undoubtedly, a 
matter which must be taken into con- 
sideration when you look at the system 
of Home charges, because on certain 
points of detail you might possibly find 
that some retrenchment could be made 
for the advantage of this country by 
transferring this charge to the British 
Exchequer. The greater question of 
the military reorganization in India I 
will not presume to dea] with further 
than to say that many think that the 
present system of military transport for 
India is one of enormous cost, and that 
it would be better to resort to the 
cheaper and wiser system of relying 
upon the free and independent shipping 
market. That is a subject not entirely 
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without importance; but there are 
questions still connected with military 
organization in India, which, in my 
opinion, you will have to search to the 
bottom. It is not for me even to indi- 
cate them, since they are questions two 
or three removes from the subject under 
our immediate consideration; but I am 
convinced that if you are to effect the 
work you have taken in hand, you must 
have large retrenchments in the Indian 
Service, from top to bottom, and those 
retrenchments must largely include sub- 
jects of military expenditure. In all 
their measures of retrenchment and 
financial reform, I hope Her Majesty’s 
Government will have special regard to 
the extreme desirableness, not only as a 
political, but as an economical measure, 
of locating Indian expenditure, as well 
as Indian service in India itself—to 
check, to arrest, if possible, to reverse, 
that injurious and even disastrous move- 
ment of the vast increase of remittances 
to this country—on all grounds, that is a 
subject of great importance. There is 
another question on which I wish to say 
aword. A long acquaintance with the 
financial system of this country has 
shown me that, whatever remains of 
economy there may be in our present 
system of Public Expenditure, and what- 
ever hope that the spirit of retrench- 
ment which possessed this House 30, 40, 
and 50 years ago may again return 
upon it, a very large share—an essen- 
tial share—of the credit and efficiency 
of all measures for giving effect to those 
hopes belongs not to this or that Party, 
but to a particular Department of the 
Government and to its admirable or- 
ganization—namely, the British Trea- 
sury, which is itself responsible to this 
House. Looking at Indian Expenditure, 
we must feel how completely wanting is 
anything bearing the faintest resem- 
blance to the British Treasury. The 
control of the British Treasury over 
every other Department is a control felt 
not only after long intervals, but from 
day to day. It is part of the circula- 
tion of the life of the whole system, and 
it affects and modifies the entire charac- 
ter of our Expenditure. That Expendi- 
ture is now between £80,000,000 and 
£90,000,000. But when we pass over 
to India, with its Expenditure exceeding 
one-half of that amount, we find a total 
absence of anything of the same kind. 
The men who are connected with Indian 
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finance have, no doubt, the best disposi- 
tions and intentions, as far as they are 
personally concerned, in regard to 
saving the resources which are extracted 
in the shape of taxation from the Indian 
people. But they have none of the ad- 
vantages which the British Treasury 
possesses. Ido not think you can sup- 
ply that tremendous void by any contri- 
vance such as has suggested itself to my 
mind; but I am still convinced that a 


good deal might be done by introducing | 
some direct influence drawn from the | 
fountain-head of the English Treasury | 


upon Indian Expenditure, not to affect 
those questions where the Indian Exche- 
quer and the British are in competition 
with each other. On those questions, 
and on those alone, I should hold the 
English Treasury to be biased. But I 
believe that by an agency judiciously 
chosen and applied, we might bring 
some part of the rules and of the spirit 
of the English Treasury to bear on the 
details of Indian finance. That is a 
point which I would strongly commend 
to the serious attention of the Govern- 
ment. Far from enforcing any differ- 
ence of view between those on this 
side and those who sit opposite— 
far from seeking the miserable grati- 
fication of making good and driving 
home any accusation against any one 
in this grave matter, what I most 
earnestly of all desire is, that this 
body of the Representatives of the 
people of England, upon whom, in the 
_ last resort, the whole responsibility 

must fall, should fully and clearly 
understand that they are approaching, 
and are called upon to deal with, no 
remote or secondary matter of the inte- 
rest of a Dependency; but that they have 
to solve a problem, the solution of 
which is intimately associated, it may 
be, with the material, but undoubtedly 
with all the higher moral, interests of 
the nation and with the honour of the 
Empire. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, there was a 
great air of unreality, generally speak- 
ing, in that House when they came to dis- 
cuss an Indian subject. In this present 
Session the Government stated that they 
were going to bring forward the Financial 
Statement of India in the month of May, 
and it was admitted on both sides that 
the matter was going to be made one of 
Party and faction. A ‘‘ Whip” went 
out on each side, and a great audience 
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| was secured. But when, on the very 
| first night of the debate, the intention 
| was abandoned of making this a Party 
/ and factious fight, then all interest in 
| the matter subsided; apathy, indiffer- 
; ence, and neglect prevailed in every 
| quarter. Great orators, such as the 
| hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing), 
and the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), spoke to empty 
Benches, for very few people in that 
House cared one straw for India so long 
as the Indian dividends were paid. To- 
night, and for the last two nights of the 
| debate, they had heard nothing dis- 
cussed except the currency question. 
The only speech he had heard worth 
listening to was the speech delivered by 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone). The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went to the root of the matter, 
and spoke of retrenchment, economy, 
and reform; things which were dear 
formerly to hon. Gentlemen on the op- 
posite side, but of which very little care 
was taken now. It was upon these doc- 
trines solely that he intended to address 
the House. He would speak quite un- 
reservedly of officials on both sides. In 
his judgment, the affairs of India had 
got into a state of great derangement ; 
but both Parties, both factions in that 
House, were answerable for that de- 
rangement, and the Liberal Party was 
more responsible than the Tory Party, 
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because they had been longer in Office. 
The seeds of financial waste were sown 
in India many years ago; and lately, in 
1874, when the present Government 
came into power, they succeeded to what 
he might call a damnosa hereditas in the 
management of India. He dared say 
that the Administration did not know 
it; they did not even now realize the 
idea; but it was true. The fact was, 
that the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich, in his Administration, intrusted 
the government of India in England 
to the Duke of Argyll, and, perhaps, 
among Liberal statesmen there was no 
man less competent than was his Grace 
to perform the duties which then 
devolved upon him. Nevertheless, the 
Duke of Argyll got on very smoothly in 
the India Office so long as Lord Mayo 
was Viceroy and Governor General of 
India, for Lord Mayo was a man of in- 
trepidity, a man of character, and a man 
who would not be imposed upon, and he 
was an ardent supporter of economy and 
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retrenchment in Indian Expenditure. 
One of the cardinal features of Lord 
Mayo’s Administration, the keystone of 
his policy, was that he would not allow 
a single rupee to be spent on what were 
called Extraordinary Works. They were 
now called ‘‘ productive,”’ but they were 
falsely so called. But why did not Lord 
Mayo allow any money to be spent on 
what were called productive works? 
Because Lord Mayo had taken the Pub- 
lic Works Department under his own 
charge. He knew the extravagant de- 
mands of that Department; he knew 
that it overrode all the other Depart- 
ments of India; he knew the lavish ex- 
penditure which was constantly going 
on in that Department; he was deter- 
mined to put a stop to it, and he did. In 
the last year of his Administration, he 
only permitted the Public Works Estab- 
lishment to spend £1,500,000 upon “ Ex- 
traordinary Works,” and the keystone 
of his policy was that no money should 
be expended except what came from the 
revenues of the year in which it wasspent. 
But in February, 1872, when Lord Mayo 
fell by the dagger of an assassin in one 
of the Andaman Islands, the policy of 
retrenchmentandreform was abandoned, 
and the vicious policy which now existed 
was established under the orders of the 
Duke of Argyll, and with the concur- 
rence of Lord Northbrook. What the 
present Government, therefore, was 
answerable for was that they did not 
prevent that policy from being con- 
tinued when they came into Office in 
1874. They permitted that waste to 
continue, and now they had got into a 
state of difficulty which it would require 
all the courage of great statesmen to 
face. In that respect he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich. In his judgment, the state of 
financial affairs revealed in Calcutta in 
January last was most disheartening. 
The accounts then published referred to 
three distinct years of Revenue and 
financial management—the years 1877, 
1878, and 1879. In each of those years 
the wretched system of making a dis- 
tinction between ordinary and extraor- 
dinary Expenditure was persevered in. 
That system, in his opinion, was intro- 
duced for purposesof delusion, and it was 
continued to prevent Parliament from 
seeing the real state of affairs. But his 
object was to show the result. In 1877 
the ordinary Expenditure exceeded the 
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entire income of the year by £3,543,087. 
But that was not the deficit of the year. 
In that year £4,790,052 was borrowed, 
and expended upon what were called 
Extraordinary Works, now classed under 
the delusive epithet of ‘‘ productive out- 
lays.” The deficit was, therefore, 
largely augmented, and the Revenue fell 
below the Expenditure by £8,334,800. 
That certainly showed a very sad kind 
of management of the finances of the 
country. In 1878, £2,000,000 of fresh 
taxation was placed on the people of 
India, which, however, did not yield 
that sum. In that year the Finance 
Minister made the very tardy admission 
that we were living beyond our income 
in India; that it was necessary to im- 
pose fresh taxes to bring about an equi- 
librium, and to provide a Famine Insur- 
ance Fund of £1,500,000 sterling. Our 
Rulers in India seemed to think that 
every 10 years there must be a Famine, 
and that £15,000,000 must be expended 
upon it. He thought that a delusion; 
and he was quite sure there would be 
many Famines in India, if £15,000,000 
were to be expended on each recurring 
Famine. In 1878 the fresh taxation 
was entirely absorbed, and the Famine 
Insurance Fund existed only on paper. 
In that year, £4,599,000 was ex- 
pended in what were falsely called re- 
productive outlays, and the deficit in the 
Revenue was £3,299,000. Then came 
the present year, 1879-80, for which we 
had only got the estimate of accounts. 
This year, the first time in 20 years, we 
had a war expenditure in India, and the 
amount charged against the year 1879-80 
was £2,000,000. That war, in his opi- 
nion, was a just and necessary war, and 
he had supported it in that House. It 
was a war undertaken for the purpose 
of driving the Russians out of Afghan- 
istan, and preventing that Power ever 
having a paramount influence in the 
government of that State. That war 
was supposed to have cost £2,000,000. 
India in former days could have paid 
three or four times the amount, and 
would have no difficulty in paying it 
now if the country were governed on the 
principles of common sense and justice ; 
but India was ruled at the present 
moment in avery different spirit. What 
was the issue of the present year ? These 
£2,000,000 were properly charged to 
the ordinary Expenditure; and the Ex- 
penditure exceeded ‘the income by 
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£1,395,000. In addition to this, Lord 
Lytton modestly asked for £3,500,000 
more to be spent on productive outlays— 
on works which were not worth a far- 
thing—and the consequence would be, if 
that waste were permitted, that we should 
have this year a deficiency of £4,895,000. 
In the three years, 1877-8-9, the Ex- 
penditure of India exceeded the income 
by £16,500,000, and it would have been 
£20,000,000 but for the fresh taxation 
of 1879. This state of Indian finance, 
in his opinion, was not only serious, but 
most alarming. It was the more alarm- 
ing because we had always had “‘ pros- 
perity speeches”’ delivered in connection 
with Indian finance. The noble Lord 
the late Under Secretary of State for 
India (Lord George Hamilton) never 
appeared so happy as when dilating on 
the great benefits India was deriving 
from possessing an irresponsible Secre- 
tary of State—for the Secretary of State 
for India was practically irresponsible. 
The noble Lord used to revel in his 
statements of imaginary surplus millions 
flowing into the Exchequer of India, and 
fructifying there for the benefit of the 
people. When Members got upand spoke 
about deficits, they were told they did not 
know what they were talking about. 
They were ignorant of the very A B C 
of finance; no one could understand that 
subject but the noble Lord. He (Mr. 
Smollett) had once modestly hinted that 
the prosperity accounts on which the 
noble Lord relied were based upon 
cooked accounts; but the noble Lord was 
indignant. He said it was a foul asper- 
sion on great Departments in India— 
on Gentlemen who were a great deal 
too honest to cook accounts. He made 
the charge; he adhered to the charge ; 
and he repeated the charge, with this 
addition—that the accounts were pur- 
posely cooked, and he should prove it. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India at that time (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), speaking in ‘“‘ another place” 
on the 4th of March, 1876, stated that 
the finances of India were in a most 
prosperous condition. He said the 
finances were admirably managed ; that 
in four years, if the accounts sent 
to him by Lord Northbrook were cor- 
rect, from 1869 to 1878 inclusive, there 
were enormous surplus revenues brought 
into the Exchequer and accounted for. 
They amounted to the magnificent sum 
of £8,571,000. These were surplus re- 
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ceipts, after paying every proper charge 
in India and in thiscountry. The noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State, of 
course, re-echoed this statement in that 
House. Not having the fear of Secre- 
taries of State and noble Lords before 
his eyes, he ventured, on the 13th of 
February, 1877, to move a Resolution 
declaring that the House viewed with 
alarm the state of Indian finance; but 
he had some difficulty in finding a 
seconder. The hon. Member for Ash- 
ton (Mr. Mellor) seconded it. The 
noble Lord, in replying to his Resolu- 
tion, declared that there was not a word 
of truth in it from beginning to end. 
“‘ Deficit,’”’ said the noble Lord, ‘‘ why, 
in this very year, the accounts of which 
are just about to close—in the year 
1875-6—there is, and will be found, a 
clear surplus of £1,700,000, after paying 
every proper charge that the Govern- 
ment can bring against the Revenue.” 
The noble Lord made that somewhat 
audacious assertion in a year when he 
had refused to permit any alteration in 
the cotton duties paid in India, on the 
ground that there was no surplus Re- 
venue. The noble Lord said—‘‘ You 
talk of deficits at a period when no Se- 
cretary of State has been required to 
borrow one single halfpenny”—or as 
they would call it in Scotland, not a 
single baubee, inordertocarry on the Go- 
vernment of India for the last 10 years.” 
** Deficit! Why, in the six years from 
1869 to 1875 we have had a surplus of 
£13,000,000, after paying every possible 
charge. There has been a Famine in 
these years. There was a Famine in 
1874-5, and the amount of money spent 
in that year in respect of the Famine was 
£6,500,000, or very nearly £7,000,000.” 
‘*Who paid it,” he said. ‘‘ We had not to 
borrow the money. It is a perfect de- 
lusion to suppose that we have borrowed 
the money to pay forit. It was paid out 
of the £13,000,000 of surplus which 
accrued from 1869 to 1875. And there 
were £6,500,000 left after paying that 
enormous charge.” About that charge 
there was a perfect scandal. There 
was no Famine in Bengal in those years. 
There was a death, but nothing like a 
famine, and £1,500,000 would meet 
every possible charge that could be 
honestly made in respect of expenditure 
in India in those years. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”?] He was glad to hear an 
hon. Member on the Opposition side 
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take that view. He (Mr. Smollett) once 
had a different view himself; but he 
had found that what he now stated 
was the fact. His opinion was that 
there was not a word of truth in the 
statement about Famine expenditure and 
a surplus of £6,500,000, and that it 
was furnished from cooked accounts. 
The money to meet the Famine had been 
borrowed in the City of London, and 
the balance of £6,500,000 remaining in 
the Treasury wasa myth. But the noble 
Lord assumed all this to be true, and 
spoke of the prosperity of Indian 
finance. He said that in normal years 
there was a clear surplus of £2,000,000 
sterling per annum-—-a sum sufficient to 
meet Famine charges, and to leave still 
most satisfactory surplus receipts in the 
Indian Treasuries. Now, these state- 
ments were perfectly true in one sense ; 
but they were most fallacious and de- 
ceptive in another aspect. They were 
true, provided we shut our eyes and re- 
fused to acknowledge the fact that the 
Government was borrowing largely in 
each of the years during which we 
boasted of surplus receipts. In those 
years the Government borrowed millions 
of money and kept the loans out of sight, 
carrying the sums borrowed to the head 
of a suspense account, or entering the 
loans on account under the head of ‘‘ re- 
coverable assets.” This mode of dealing 
with loans might be correct, provided the 
money borrowed had been honestly spent 
upon productive works—works which, 
within a limited period, produced large 
returns, and provided great care had 
been taken to prevent large outlays being 
charged as recoverable, although spent 
on undertakings which were wholly un- 
productive. Parliament was constantly as- 
sured that this was the case, thatno works 
made with borrowed capital were sanc- 
tioned in India, save such as were sure to 
be largely reproductive. These were the 
accounts and statements which ne assailed 
as unveracious. He frequently quoted 
instances of irrigation canals upon which 
millions had been wasted, and from 
which no returns were anticipated. His 
charges were disbelieved. Nobody took 
the smallest notice of them; but they 
were true nevertheless, and the truth 
was disclosed in 1877, just three or four 
weeks after the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex had been 
made, in which he took credit for a sur- 
plus of £13,000,000 in six years. In 
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March, 1877, Sir John Strachey brought 
forward the Budget for that year. He 
took what he called a hopeful account of 
India at that period. He demanded 
£4,000,000 for Extraordinary Works, for 
productive works which produced no- 
thing but mischief; but the Finance 
Minister admitted that in this sum there 
was a charge for works, which ought to 
have been classed as ordinary, amount- 
ing to £1,200,000. This charge had 
been erroneously foisted into the account. 
Sir John Strachey next admitted that he 
had looked over the accounts of his pre- 
decessors in office for the last six or seven 
years, and had found, somewhat to his 
surprise, that £4,700,000 had been ex- 
pended in those years, and had been re- 
garded as recoverable assets, which had 
been expended on railways made for 
military purposes, works never expected 
to yield mercantile profits. Lord Lytton 
admitted that this was true, acknow- 
ledging that positive orders had been 
sent from England not to allow under- 
takings of this nature to be entered as 
extraordinary; but these orders had been 
disregarded. Now, what was this buta 
direct admission that the accounts of Ex- 
penditure had been improperly cooked in 
order to show surplus receipts of Revenue 
when none existed. But this was not 
all. The Finance Minister said nothing 
of vast sums wasted upon irrigation 
works wholly unproductive, yet, in like 
manner, treated as productive outlays, 
although no one knew the fact better 
than Sir John Strachey. For, in this 
Budget Statement for 1877, he proposed 
to impose on certain districts of Bengal 
a local cess of £275,000 a-year. This 
local cess was imposed to recoup the 
Government for the interest of some 
£6,000,000 sterling spent on irrigation 
canals, which were found when finished 
to be wholly unproductive. The demand 
was a most discreditable one ; but the 
fact that it was made amounted to an ad- 
mission that, with the military charges, 
a sum of £12,000,000 had been carried 
to a false or improper account, and had 
been treated as a recoverable asset ; 
whereas the money should have been 
charged to the ordinary Expenditure of 
the years in which the outlay was made. 
These admissions proved how erro- 
neous were the calculations of surplus 
receipts made in the six preceding years 
by the Under Secretary of State. In 
the same year, in December, 1877, the 
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Tinance Minister imposed fresh taxes 
upon India, which were expected to pro- 
duce £2,000,000 sterling, upon the ground 
that the money was urgently required ; 
whilein February, 1877, the Under Secre- 
tary of State was boasting of a clear sur- 
plusof £2,000,000 annually then existing, 
sufficient to meet Famine charges, and 
still leaving larger surplus receipts upon 
an average of six financial years. These 
contradictory statements, proceeding at 
one and the same time from officials in 
Calcutta and in London, sufficiently dis- 
played the ignorance which, two years 
ago, prevailed in the matter of Indian 
finance. In Asia, as in Europe, these 
gentlemen lived in a Fool’s Paradise. 
In the speech of the Under Secretary of 
State (Lord George Hamilton) on the 13th 
February, 1877, the noble Lord insisted 
that it was popularly believed that the 
Government of the late East India Com- 
pany practiseda strict economy, while the 
Iinperial Administration was extravagant 
and wasteful. The reverse, he said, was 
the truth. The noble Lord proved it 
in this way. He took India from 1814 
up to the period when the Company’s 
rule ceased, and he said that during 
those years the East India Company 
exceeded its income by £72,000,000. 
£42,000,000 of this amount were 
added to the National Debt from 1814 
up to the year 1856; and during the 
last three years—from 1857 to 1859 in- 
clusive—£30,000,000 more were bor- 
rowed to put down insurrection. The 
noble Lord declared that the whole of 
this was unproductive expenditure—that 
£72,000,000 had been recklessly wasted. 
He never heard a more extraordinary 
statement than that, or a more odious 
comparison. In 1814 the Company did 
not possess one-half of the territory 
which we now heldin India. It did not 
enjoy anything like a moiety of the 
revenues which we now drew from those 
territories. From that period—1814—up 
to 1855-6, the East India Company was 
engaged inconstant wars—warsof aggres- 
sion, usurpation, conquest, and annexa- 
tion. During those years the Company 
wasengaged in acquiring, in building up, 
and in consolidating the vast Empire over 
which Her Majesty now reigned—he 
wished she reigned with greater success. 
The Marquess of Hastings was Governor 
General at that time. He carried on great 
and successful and expensive warsagainst 
the Mahratta powers, and spenthugesums 
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in putting down the Pindarreeinsurgents. 
The successor of the noble Marquess was 
Lord Amherst, who quarrelled with the 
King of Burmah. He spent £10,000,000 
or £12,000,000 in a Burmese war, and 
he added the present Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces by conquest to our Empire. 
At a later period Lord Auckland sent 
a great military expedition into Cen- 
tral Asia—into Afghanistan—costing 
£17,000,000, paid by the East India 
Company, borrowed in India, and no 
difficulty found about the borrowing 
of it. That was part of the £42,000,000 
spent up to 1855-6. Lord Ellenborough 
succeeded. He lived in an atmosphere 
of war, and had a passion for war. On 
one occasion, at a meeting in Calcutta, 
he (Mr. Smollett) heard Lord Ellen- 
borough declare that the only mo- 
ments of unalloyed enjoyment in his 
official life were those which he had 
spent in the camp. Lord Hardinge, 
who followed, entered into a fierce 
struggle with the Sikh Army, which 
was at last overthrown, and we added 
the Punjab to our rule. Then came Lord 
Dalhousie, who annexed Pegu and 
Oude, which led to the Mutiny, costing 
£30,000,000. The Mutiny was sup- 
pressed, and we secured possession of 
one of our finest States, Oude. No 
doubt, the East India Company spent 
£72,000,000 in that way ; but it was idle 
to say that the expenditure was not pro- 
ductive. It produced the Indian Em- 
pire; it added annually £30,000,000 to 
£40,000,000 to our means. The charge 
which he (Mr. Smollett) brought against 
the Imperial Administration was this— 
that ever since Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took possession in 1860, in a time 
of profound peace, it had managed 
India with such an utter want of dis- 
cretion, prudence, thrift, and economy, 
that at the present moment we were, 
and for many years past had been, drift- 
ing into something like bankruptcy. He 
had the accounts of India during the 
last seven years, going back to 1878, 
in his hands, and he would read them. 
Why did he go back to that year? Be- 
cause that was the first year of Lord 
Northbrook’s Administration, and be- 
cause, in 1872, under Lord Mayo, who 
had enforced economy to a vast extent, 
there was a surplus of income. But 
Lord Mayo’s policy was set aside with 
this result—the deficit of income in 
1873-4 was £5,360,000; in 1874-5 the 
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deficit was £3,930,000; in 1875-6 the 
deficit was £2,601,000; in 1876-7 it 
was £5,992,000; in 1877-8 it was 
£8,334,000; in 1878-9 it was £3,299,006; 
and for 1879-80 it was estimated at 
£4,895,000: The total deficit in seven 
years was, therefore, £34,500,000 in 
round figures. The increased taxes im- 
posed to meet this state of affairs were 
destroying the loyalty of the people of 
India to our Government. We must now 
make reductions, for this state of things 
should not be permitted to continue. 
What, then, was the remedy? We were 
told that a change had at last come over 
the official mind, that the gravity of the 
situation was admitted. The confession 
of amendment was certainly not hearty, 
although they heard no more of mil- 
lions of surplus receipts fructifying in 
the Indian Treasuries. The necessity 
of cautious economy was admitted; 
but the reductions contemplated were 
peddling. Ifthe statements he had just 
quoted of the deficits of the last seven 
years were true, a reduction of at least 
£6,000,000 sterling of annual Expendi- 
ture was needed to place the Govern- 
ment of India in a secure position. 
What was the proper position of a Go- 
vernment? It should be able to meet, 
one year with another, the entire ordi- 
nary andextraordinary Expenditurefrom 
the annual Revenue without borrowing. 
A strong Government should have a 
considerable surplus Revenue to meet 
emergencies, whetherof Waror of Famine 
— it should have funds at its disposal to 
reduce the National Debt, or to remove 
onerous and grinding taxation. Steps 
to insure this should be taken. The 
hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Grant Duff) stated in this discussion 
that Lord Mayo had cut down the 
lavish expenditure of Lord Lawrence by 
£5,000,000. Why, he (Mr. Smollett) 
asked, could not this, and more than 
this, be done again, and in the same 
way? Ofcourse, aman of determination, 
and of pluck, and of backbone was re- 
quired to do this; and as Lord Lytton 
was, confessedly, not a statesman of this 
sort, another plan must be taken. In 
his (Mr. Smollett’s) judgment, a Royal 
Commission should’ be forthwith de- 
spatched to India empowered to carry 
out large reductions in the expenditure 
of the Civil and Military Services, to the 
extent of at least £2,000,000 per annum, 
and that in the space of one year. Some 
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£5,000,000 more could be saved at once 
by wise reductions in the Establishment 
of Public Works. He should not enter 
then upon a history of the origin and 
growth of this Department. The Estab- 
lishment, in its present position and 
magnitude, was universally spoken of 
as the scourge and curse of our Govern- 
ment. He had it from a high authority 
that the cost in wages, salaries, and 
emoluments was at least £1,250,000 
a-year. He should suggest that one- 
half of the Establishment, beginning 
with its head, Sir Andrew Clarke, should 
be discharged; and that a maximum 
sum of £600,000 should be the limit 
of the charge for the Department in 
future. He saw from the public ac- 
counts that the disbursements under the 
head of Ordinary amounted to £3,500,000 
a-year. He knew that the expenditure 
under the head of Extraordinary had 
been £4,700,000 in the last two years— 
thus, the entire charge in each year 
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was, with the office Establishment, 
£9,500,000. In his judgment, the 
expenditure should be limited and 


fixed at £4,000,000, including cost 
of Establishment; and this should, 
on no account, be exceeded. If this 
were done, there would be a saving of 
£5,500,000 a-year. He might add, in 
conclusion, that great and sweeping re- 
trenchments of this character would 
restore confidence and loyalty to the 
Native mind. The suggestions he had 
made were simple, easy of accomplish- 
ment, and thoroughly practical. They 
would make no impression upon official 
minds, he was sure, on either side of the 
House—for officialism detested frugality. 
Retrenchment and common sense, ap- 
plied to Indian finance, were repugnant 
to the official mind. 

Mr. RATHBONE: I am sure it must 
be a matter of great satisfaction to all 
those who have really watched the course 
of our management of the affairs of 
India that at last there seems some ap- 
proach on the part of the House to re- 
cognizing the importance and difficulty 
of the task which we have undertaken 
in the government of that country. I 
have only one comment to make on the 
very able speech of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for India in opening 
the debate—that it was only too able, 
and too successful in one of the objects 
he had in view, that of allaying alarm ; 
for, in order to give him power to carry 
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out the reforms contemplated, it is neces- | of Glasgow Bank to its present pusition. 
sary that public opinion in England} They, like the Government of India, 


should continue alive to the very serious, 
though by no means hopeless, position 
of the finances of India. The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s admissions were so candid, and 
his assurances in many respects so satis- 
factory, that it was evident that hon. 
Members went away with the feeling 
that though there had been danger, the 
Government, being aware of that dan- 
ger, it was a thing of the past. But 
this is very far from being the case. I 
do not propose to go at ali into the gene- 
ral question; but having studied very 
carefully the last India Financial State- 
ment, ordered to be printed on the 2nd 
May, 1879, and having listened atten- 
tively to the debate, I want to call atten- 
tion to some points which, in the inte- 
rests of the people of India, as contrasted 
with the Government, the trading com- 
munity, and the capitalists of this coun- 
try, have not been sufficiently considered. 
First, with regard to productive Public 
Works, the Indian Government say, in 
the Financial Statement, paragraph 11, 
page 5, that— 

“ The financial condition of that State is un- 

sound whose yearly Public Revenues, rigidly 
criticized, are habitually less than its whole 
yearly Public Expenditure, excepting only that 
portion which may be confidently trusted to 
produce a revenue at least sufficient to cover the 
interest on the excess of Public Debt which re~- 
sults fromeit.”” 
Now, this statement is so sound and 
clear that it is to be regretted that their 
subsequent statements seem to show 
that, as men of business, they are not 
aware how much more strictly that prin- 
ciple must be applied in future if they 
are to avoid insolvency ; for they go on 
to treat as productive expenditure that 
which they themselves say, in paragraph 
148, page 125— 

‘* Cannot be expected within any time that can 
be foreseen to produce a profit equal to the in- 
terest upon it.” 

And anybody who will cast his eye 
over the Paper circulated this morn- 
ing—which I regret there has not been 
more time to consider—will see that 
among a great many of the undertak- 
ings treated as productive, and, there- 
fore, as good assets, there are several 
which are not worth anything like the 
amount of capital which has been ex- 
pended upon them. Now, I venture to 
think that this mode of account-keeping 
1s Just that which has brought the City 





continued to value at its cost expenditure 
intended to be productive, but which 
had not proved so. Of course, I am not 
advocating a sudden reduction of expen- 
diture, which might be politically dan- 
gerous, and very hard on the people of 
India. But what is absolutely necessary 
to prevent insolvency, isa much more 
careful investigation of the probable 
adequate return for expenditure. The 
expenditure now proposed of £2,000,000, 
if added to the Debt of India for works 
that are not, to use the words of the Go- 
vernment of India, sufficiently produc- 
tive to cover the interest or the excess 
of Public Debt which they cause, must 
ultimately break down the finance of 
India; and it will be seen, on referring 
to page 12 of the Paper issued to-day, 
that the return in 1877-8 on the 
£18,000,000 expended during the last 
10 years on State Railways does not yield 
quite 3 per cent towards it; whereas the 
cost of money to the Government has 
been stated by them to be 43 per cent. 
A small part of the deficiency is, no 
doubt, due to incomplete undertakings ; 
but it is evident that much of it is due 
to undertakings which will not, within 
any reasonable time, be remunerative ; 
and when people point to the satisfactory 
improvements in the returns from gua- 
ranteed railways, it must be borne in 
mind thatin the first instance, of course, 
English capitalists selected the large 
main lines, which were likely to be most 
productive, and that most of those that 
are left are those that are less promis- 
ing. The Government of India should 
furnish us with a careful estimate of the 
probable return, within a reasonable 
time, of revenue from those so-called 
productive works; and such as are not 
likely to be productive within a reason- 
able time should no longer be treated as 
productive expenditure. Again, with 
respect to a remark made by the hon. 
Gentleman, that he would be sorry to re- 
duce the expenditure on the Civil Ser- 
vice in India for fear of injuring the 
quality of the Service, of which he spoke 
with justifiable pride, I am satisfied, 
and so, I fear, are most of those who 
have studied the present position of 
affairs in this country, that the returns 
from trade and manufactures, and other 
occupations, are not likely to be on the 
same prosperous scale in thenext 20 years 
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that they have been in the last ; while, 
on the other hand, there will be a much 
larger supply, from the increased facili- 
ties for education, the best educated 
services. Therefore, the Government of 
India are likely to meet in future much 
less severe competition for the service of 
superior educated men of the best de- 
scription than they have done in the 
past. A more moderate rate of remu- 
neration and of superannuation will 
secure for the Government the high- 
class servants whom they have hitherto 
secured ; and, acting as they are for such 
a poor population as that of India, they 
are bound, while giving a fair, not to 
give a remuneration beyond that which 
is necessary to secure the services which 
they require; and I am satisfied that 
there may be considerable reduction in 
this respect. There is another point on 
which I think the Government, acting 
for so poor a population as that of India, 
is bound to be very much more strict 
than it has hitherto been. I mean in 
dealing with capitalists. Now, it was 
an unjustifiable thing, for which, I be- 
lieve, neither this nor the late Govern- 
ment were originally responsible—but I 
care not who is responsible for it—it 
was utterly unjustifiable to purchase the 
Orissa irrigation works, at the cost of 
the people of India, for £1,000,000, 
when the undertaking was unsaleable in 
the market at £600,000, besides giving, 
if I remember right, £70,000 to the 
officials of the Company, as what I can 
hardly characterize as anything but a 
bribe, for concluding with the Govern- 
ment an operation so disadvantageous 
to the country. And even in the East 
India Financial Statement of the 2nd of 
May, the Government seems to consider 
that it may be justifiable to give to 
capitalists, for work actually completed 
and done with, more than the strict 
letter of their contract entitles them to 
receive. When you look at the amount 
of English capital which is seeking in- 
vestment, and the readiness—nay, the 
rashness—with which English capi- 
talists seek investment that is likely to 
be profitable, it appears to me an im- 
proper thing to pay on account of the 
poor people of India to capitalists who 
were guaranteed against loss, and who 
have made very handsome profits, more 
than they are bound to pay. If it be 
contended that there is no great readi- 
ness on the part of English capitalists 
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to invest capital in India, it must arise 
from one of two causes—either that this 
coddling system is really injuring in- 
stead of promoting enterprize in that 
direction, as, in fact, the system of Go- 
vernment aid has a tendency to do; or 
the enterprizing English capitalist does 
not find in these undertakings profitable 
employment for his capital. In that 
case, it ought to be a caution to the Go- 
vernment to be careful how they under- 
take operations which are thus shunned 
by private enterprize. Now, I know 
that people will sometimes point to the 
large increase in the exports from India 
as an indirect advantage, which must be 
taken into account ; but when these ex- 
ports are stimulated by undertakings 
which can only be paid for out of the 
taxation of the people of India, they are 
not a benefit to them, but an evil. You 
are, in fact, doing the very thing that 
we blame the French Government for 
doing in the sugar bounties. If you 
promote the export of grain from India 
by carrying it to the ports by railways, 
which do not pay, but would have to be 
paid for out of taxation levied on the 
people of India, you certainly may 
cheapen the price of grain to the con- 
sumer in England and France, but it is 
at the cost of the poorer people of India ; 
and I do not know how far our agri- 
cultural friends will, any more than 
our sugar refiners, like competition in 
the supply of wheat thus artificially 
stimulated. There is only one other 
point which I think has not been 
sufficiently considered in its effect upon 
the Indian population. The silver ques- 
tion has been generally treated as if it 
had only one side to it. People speak 
of the depreciation of silver solely with 
the view to its effect upon the Debt of 
India, contracted to be paid in gold, and 
upon our trade with India and other 
countries with silver currency. Now, I 
am not going to trouble the House with 
a discussion as to whether it might be 
wise to introduce a bi-metallic currency. 
Nor am I prepared to deny that if the 
Government see their way clearly within 
a reasonable time to withdraw the sums 
they require from India at a more ad- 
vantageous rate of exchange, they might 
not be wise to postpone the transfer of 
money from India; but, unless they do 
see their way clearly to do this, I dosay 
that any tampering with the exchange 
temporarily to raise ‘the rate, at what 
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may prove to be the cost of the people of 
India, would be a most unwise and im- 
proper thing. It must be borne in mind 
that the working population of India 
are large debtors of sums to be paid in 
silver, and that the cheapness of silver 
must have diminished enormously to 
them the pressure of the evils which 
they have recently been suffering under. 
The ryot in India has to pay the money- 
lender in silver, and the zemindar in 
silver for the rent of his land. Had the 
trade been in its ordinary state, the 
effect of the depreciation of silver would 
have been largely to raise the rupee 
value of the produce of his labour and of 
his land. Owing to the very bad state 
of trade, it has not taken this form, but 
it must have prevented enormously the 
depreciation of the value of the produce 
he had to sell, and of the value of his 
labour; and you have no right, at the 
risk of its being at his cost, artificially 
to raise the value of the sums which he 
has contracted to pay in silver. When 
gold was discovered in California and 
Australia, we did not find that the abun- 
dauce of the metal which formed the 
basis of the circulation of this country 
was injurious to us. On the contrary, 
it greatly stimulated the prosperity of 
this country; and why should not a 
similar cause produce a similar effect in 
India? The Government of India require 
to be very much on their guard in view- 
ing this question, because, of course, the 
whole Civil Service of India, and the 
whole mercantile community, have a de- 
cided interest in this matter antagonistic 
to the interests of the people of India ; 
and it is most difficult, therefore, for the 
Government to hold the balance even 
where most of their advisers are deeply 
interested on one side of the question. 
The Under Secretary of State for India, at 
the close of his speech, spoke of the great- 
ness of the task we have undertaken in 
the government of the millions of India. 
Not only is it a great task, it isa greater 
task than has ever been successfully 
accomplished by any nation which has 
borne Imperial sway over othercountries. 
The hon. Member is, as we all hope and 
believe, on the threshold of an eminent 
career ; and I venture to think he could 
set before himself no nobler under- 
taking than that of thoroughly mastering 
and bringing home to the people of 
this country the enormous responsibili- 
ties they have undertaken, and the 
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enormous difficulties of the task of 
making out of those millions of poor 
people of India a nation, not merely of 
well-fed beings, but of industrious, in- 
telligent, self-reliant men. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The state of the 
Indian exchanges and the price of 
silver play so important a part in the 
discussions of Indian finance that I feel 
I need make little apology if I confine 
my remarks on this occasion exclusively 
to this one topic. Other parts of the 
Indian Budget command the very 
greatest interest, and it is no want 
of appreciation of other most weighty 
matters which induces me to speak of 
the question of exchanges alone to-night. 
I shall confine myself to this one topic, 
because it is in itself so wide that it 
would scarcely leave me at liberty to 
dilate on other matters. And, in the 
first place, let me express my satisfac- 
tion that, on this occasion, the question 
of exchanges has not been discussed 
simply on the basis of the loss of so 
many millions sterling, but that the 
much more important bearing which it 
has on the population of India has not 
been lost sight of. I am afraid that 
heretofore the whole subject has been 
too much looked upon through Euro- 
pean spectacles, and with reference to 
the difficulty which is so painfully ap- 
parent to those who have to receive pay- 
ments in silver on which they sustained 
a loss when they convert it into gold. 
Heretofore, it seems to have been almost 
forgotten that the internal transactions 
of India must be considered as much as 
its external trade. 

Now, I purposely made a distinction 
between ‘‘the state of the exchanges ”’ 
and ‘‘ the price of silver.”’” They are two 
separate, though connected, facts. The 
state of the exchanges may be very un- 
satisfactory, while the condition of the sil- 
ver market may haveavery different effect 
upon the condition of India generally. 
Is it so absolutely clear that the depre- 
ciation of silver is a calamity to coun- 
tries with a silver currency? It has, at 
all events, never been explained why 
the flood of silver into India must have 
such disastrous effects, while the influx 
of gold into England, after the dis- 
covery in Australia, was hailed as a ferti- 
lizing stream. Gold was depreciated, 
but trade was said to be stimulated 
thereby. Silver is depreciated in India, 
and why should we there expect a con- 
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trary effect. Again, let me say that the 
question must be looked upon from the 
Indian point of view, and not to so great 
an extent, as has been usually the case, 
from a European stand-point. The hon. 
Member for Bolton (Mr. J. K. Cross), 
in his able and most lucid speech, has 
rendered the greatest service in drawing 
attention to this duty. 

I am not sure whether the House 
generally has sufficiently observed that 
we have escaped a very great danger. 
It will remember the statement which 
was made by the Under Secretary of 
State for India when he opened the 
debate, that proposals had been made 
by the Indian Government which had 
been disallowed by the Government at 
home. The danger which we have 
escaped is this—It was intended arti- 
ficially to raise the value of the coined 
rupee. It must not be forgotten what 
the currency of India is. Indeed, I have 
been tempted to ask myself whether it 
has not become necessary to repeat in 
another form the famous question of Sir 
Robert Peel, and say, not ‘‘ What is a 
pound ?” but ‘‘ What isa rupee?” A 
rupee is a coin containing 165 grains of 
silver and 15 grains of alloy. At the 
old price of silver, when the porportion 
between gold and silver was as 15} to 1, 
these 165 grains of silver were worth 
about 1s. 103d. Their present worth 
is about 1s. 8d. That is the simple 
account of the rupee; but it must not 
be forgotten that in India bars of silver, 
in unlimited quantities, may be brought 
to the Mint to be coined, and coin 
obtained in exchange; and, just as in 
this country, the currency is co-extensive 
with the amount of gold which those 
who have anything to sell are able to 
obtain in return for their goods, so the 
currency of India is co-extensive with 
the power of India for procuring silver 
by the means of selling goods. It is an 
unlimited silver currency; and it is on 
the basis of that silver currency that all 
contracts have been made in India. If 
any measure were adopted to close the 
Mint upon silver, the privilege would 
be taken away from debtors of paying 
their debts through the medium of the 
coinage of silver bars; and it would 
compel all debtors to apply to those who 
have coined rupees to sell. Now, the 
great sellers of rupees are the Indian 
Government. The Indian Government 
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to sell every year. It would certainly 
be an ingenious plan, if it were proposed 
that as the Government could not sell 
coined rupees with advanage under the 
present system, they had better suspend 
any fresh coinage of silver altogether. 
Such a step would raise the value of the 
coined rupee, it would raise the price of 
the lowest drafts; it might save the 
Government from heavy loss. But 
such a course would, practically, be 
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equivalent to sweeping away, in an 
arbitrary manner, the supply of silver 
for circulation in India. Any measure 
thus designed artificially to raise the 
value of the rupee would disturb the 
whole of the internal transactions of 
India ; and, clearly, we must be careful, 
lest in our attempts to save the Govern- 
ment from financial loss, we do injustice 
to the population over which they rule. 
But other evils are alleged besides the 
loss to the Government from the sale of 
their bills; for instance, the violent fluc- 
tuations in the exchanges, the instability 
of the price of silver—elements of uncer- 
tainty said to paralyze trade. No doubt, 
these violent fluctuations have been dis- 
astrous to many, and have been a great 
trial to the whole Indian trade. We 
have passed through a period which has 
been viewed by all merchants trading 
with India with regret and alarm. And 
Ido not wish to minimize these causes 
for regret, if, on the other hand, I call 
attention to the fact that this country 
has continually done a prosperous busi- 





ness with countries subjected to no less 
violent fluctuation in their exchanges. 
Look at the trade with the United States 
when gold was at an immense, but ever- 
varying premium. Look at the Russian 
exchanges, utterly without stability ; at 
the Austrian exchanges. Yet England 
has always done good business with such 
countries, nevertheless. There is nothing 
new in disturbances of trade through 
fluctuations in exchange; and surely we 
must be exceedingly careful to avoid 
being tempted by such a difficulty to 
have recourse to empirical remedies. I 
am glad to find that empirical remedies 
have been repudiated in so many quar- 
ters of this House. Again, as regards 
actual loss by the fall in the price of 
silver. No doubt, there has been a loss 
for many besides the Government. But 
it is very important to realize who are 
the losers. The hon. Member for Bolton 
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it is worth while to make this very clear. 
Those likely to lose, in the first instance, 
are such as receive their income in rupees 
and have to remit a portion to their 
families in Europe. Most Indian officials 
belong to this class; but many persons 
besides may have to make remittances to 
Europe out of an income measured in 
rupees. Then there are the great banks 
trading with India. Many of them are 
in this position—they have taken de- 
posits in England and Scotland in gold, 
or in £1 notes, and have lent the money 
out in India. They cannot bring silver 
home without experiencing a serious loss. 
When events occur, such as the breaking 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, an event 
which affected very distinctly the com- 
merce of India, many of the Eastern 
banks might find it expedient to bring 
money home from India to strengthen 
their position. Such remittances could 
not be managed without considerable 
joss. Then there are the manufacturers 
who have exported goodsto India. The 
value of those goods is due in rupees. 
The value of the silver in the rupee falls, 
and when exchanged for gold gives a 
worse price for the goods. Of the loss of 
the Government I need not speak again. 
There are the classes who suffer, or have 
suffered, by the fall of silver, and every 
credit should be given to the Govern- 
ment for having withstood the pressure 
of them all—the class of officials, the 
class of traders to India, the banks, and, 
above all, their own interests in connec- 
tion with the sale of their bills. I believe 
we have escaped areal danger by the 
Government refusing proposals of which 
the full scope, I am sure, has never been 
thought out. To judge of these proposals 
it was necessary to recall the classes in 
whose favour they were made; but to 
judge properly of any remedies, let us be 
sure that we thoroughly understand the 
causes of the evils we wish to meet. 
How far are they temporary or perma- 
nent? How far are they natural or de- 
pendent on legislation ? 

Now, we have frequently heard that 
the excessive production of America has 
been the real cause for alarm ; and I saw 
it recently stated that, compared with 
the production in America, the sale of 
the German silver could not be supposed 
to have had a material effect. I will 
examine the extent of these respective 
causes. I readily believe that the pro- 
duction of silver in America has had a 
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great effect on the minds of the dealers 
in silver; but it has been rather an 
effect on the mind which has been wit- 
nessed, than any excessive supplies of 
the metal itself. What are the figures 
with regard to these supplies from the 
United States? It is really startling, 
after the discoveries of the mines of 
Nevada, to look at the facts with regard 
tothe amount of silver which has actually 
come to England. From 1871 to 1874, 
England imported in silver from the 
United States, £21,730,000, or, on an 





average, £5,000,000 a-year. From 1875 
to 1878 the total net imports have 
been £8,200,000, or an average of about 
£2,000,000 a-year. The amounts in 
the years 1875-6-7-8, were respectively 
£3,090,000, £2,257,000, £2,315,000, 
and £532,000. In this last year, which 
exhibited the lowest amount, the gross 
imports were £1,615,000; but £1,083,000 
was actually sent from the United King- 
dom to the United States, leaving a 
balance imported from the United States 
of little more than £500,000. The signi- 
ficance of these figures is unquestionable. 
It is true, on the other hand, that a 
certain amount of silver went direct from 
the United States to Japan and China; 
but, nevertheless, an examination of the 
documents presented to the House show 
that the exports of silver from America 
have been less during the last few years 
than they were before. On the other 
hand, I observe, and the fact should not 
be neglected, that in the first five months 
of this year there has been an increase, 
as compared with former years, in the 
amount coming from the United States ; 
and I particularly wish to state this fact, 
as I am anxious to avoid producing any 
bias in the minds of anyone with regard 
to the future course of the silver market. 
What I feel bound to do, after all that 
has been said about the production of 
the United States, is to call attention to 
the remarkable figures which I have 
quoted. Let me go back for one moment 
to the Committee of which I was Chair- 
man in 1876. We expected that the 
production of the year 1876-7 would 
be £9,000,000. It turned out to be 
£7,000,000; but in the following year 
it was £9,000,000. Hon. Members have 
doubtless seen, with regard to the most 
recent dates, statements in the public 
papers on the subject of the scale of the 
production of the Comstock Lode, and 
those extraordinary mines which in 1876 
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these mines is distinctly decreasing ; but 
I have no special information upon this 
part of the case. What I have wished 
to bring to the notice of the House is 
this, that hitherto—though it may not 
continue to be the case—notwithstand- 
ing the large production in the United 
States, very small supplies have come to 
these shores. The main part of the pro- 
duce of the United States silver mines 
has been used for coinage purposes in 
the United States themselves; but if 
production in these mines continues on 
the scale which we have witnessed 
hitherto, I should think it very doubtful 
whether the United States will be able 
to continue to use all the silver they pro- 
duce, and, if not, it is clear that exports 
may re-commence on a large scale. 

1 now turn to Germany, where the 
situation has been exceedingly remark- 
able, and I will place such facts as are 
in my possession before the House. I 
wish that more facts were known and 
accessible to the public. The German 
Government has been exceedingly reti- 
cent. It has been most difficult to ex- 
tract anything from them; and, to my 
mind, they have pursued a short-sighted 
policy in supplying as little information 
as they possibly could. They have 
doubtless done so in the vain hope of 
preventing speculators acting against 
them; but the result has been con- 
stant alarm, much of which might pos- 
sibly have been avoided if the truth 
had been told. There has been no reti- 
cence on the part of any other Govern- 
ment. At the Conference held in Paris, 
and in which I took a part, Representa- 
tives of nearly all the Governments of 
Europe were perfectly open, both as re- 
garded information on the position of 
silver in their countries, and as regarded 
the policy of their respective Govern- 
ments. But the German Government 
refused to be represented, even though 
they were assured that nothing would 
be asked from their Representatives be- 
yond a statement of facts, and that in 
no other way would they be compro- 
mised. The absence of full and authen- 
tic information with regard to the silver 
question in the German Empire seems 
to me a public misfortune. 

I will now proceed to state to the 
House the progress of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in Germany, and the sale 
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of their silver, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained. The total coinage in Germany 
before the late reforms was about 
£90,000,000. It was estimated that 
possibly one-third of the existing coinage 
might have vanished—that is to say, 
£30,000,000—which, deducted from the 
£90,000,000, would have left a total of 
£60,000,000 to deal with. An amount 
of about £20,000,000 was required for 
re-coinage, leaving £40,000,000 for 
sale. Of this amount £6,000,000 had 
been sold at the time when the Com- 
mittee on the Depreciation of Silver sat 
in 1876, so that there remained about 
£34,000,000 which might come upon the 
market. This, however, was at that 
time considered quite a maximum esti- 
mate. The Committee, after a most 
careful inquiry and examination of the 
various estimates submitted to them, 
stated that those estimates ranged be- 
tween £8,000,000 and £380,000,000. 
But what has been the result? Since 
that date the German Government have 
actually sold £26,000,000, which, added 
to the £6,000,000 sold before, makes a 
total of £32,000,000 already sold by the 
German Government. These are stupen- 
dous figures as compared with the 
£2,000,000 per annum which we have 
received latterly from the United States. 
But the more interesting question is, 
what has the German Governruent still 
got to sell? On the estimate that after 
provision for re-coinage had been made, 
there remained £40,000,000 to sell, as 
£32,000,000 have been already sold, 
there would only remain £8,000,000. 
But what is stated now? Reference has 
already been made by the hon. Member 
for Bolton to the letter from Lord Odo 
Russell, in which it is said that the Ger- 
man Government has £10,000,000 for 
sale, and that the amount is likely to be 
increased by the one-thaler pieces not 
yet withdrawn. The hon. Member for 
Bolton is unable to understand this 
figure, as, considering the very large 
amount of one-thaler pieces still in cir- 
culation, and considering the official 
documents presented to the German 
Parliament at the beginning of this 
year, it is difficult to make this state- 
ment of Lord Odo Russell’s informnnt 
square with the other facts. Now, those 
facts appear to be these. An official 
publication submitted tothe German Par- 
liament stated that about 7,000,000 lbs., 
withdrawn from circulation, had been 
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sold or prepared for sale, and that 
there remained about 380,000 lbs., a 
sum which I presume would be worth 
about £1,700,000. The same document 
estimated that there might be in circula- 
tion, after making the deductions for 
coins which had vanished in the course 
of time, about 117,000,000 thalers, a 
sum equivalent to about £17,500,000. 
This memorandum would, therefore, 
show that at the beginning of the year 
there was in stock, ready for sale, silver 
to the amount of about £1,700,000, 
and thaler pieces which might be called in, 
but which were still circulating, to the 
amount of £17,500,000. An examina- 
tion of the published figures had led it 
to be generally supposed that the amount 
of silver which would probably come upon 
the market would not be more than from 
£12,000,000 to £14,000,000. ButI can 
now state that I have received a letter 
from a high authority in Berlin, inform- 
ing me that the Government have 
£10,000,000 in ingots in their hands for 
sale, and this without making any de- 
duction in the estimate of the thalers 
still in circulation. This confirms the 
statement of Lord Odo Russell; so that, 
on the one hand, we have the official docu- 
ments showing that the Government had 
about £1,700,000 for sale at the begin- 
ning of the year; and, on the other 
hand, the statement that they have 
£10,000,000 in ingots for sale. I can 
only see one possible explanation of the 
apparent discrepancy. I have been in- 
formed that of the large amount of 
thaler pieces in circulation, 60,000,000 
are in the hands of the Imperial Bank. 
This is equal toa sum of £9,000,000 ; 
and this, with about £1,700,000 in in- 
gots—since reduced by some sales— 
which the Government admitted to have 
in their hands at the beginning of the 
year, would give about £10,000,000 
which they could sell at any time they 
pleased. But in this case, of course, the 
60,000,000 thalers—equal to £9,000,000 
—would be deducted from the thaler 
pieces in circulation. However, I only 
put this as a speculative explanation, and 
T hope Her Majesty’s Government may 
be able to clear up the question. 

One thing is perfectly certain—there is 
a considerable amount of silver still in 
Germany, and the question is, what are 
the German Government going to do? I 
have received a very distinct and cate- 
gorical assurance from a high authority 
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that the German Government do not in- 
tend to make any further sales of silver. 
One reason probably is that they have 
pitched at too low a figure the require- 
ments of the German nation with regard 
to the small coinage. They have fixed 
it at 10s. per head, and, I believe, in 
doing so, they have been influenced by 
the amount of shillings per head which 
experience has shown to be necessary in 
England. But it does not follow that if 
this amount is sufficient in one country, 
it is, therefore, sufficient in another. The 
differences in the social habits of various 
countries produce differences in the 
amount of subsidiary coin required. 
For instance, in this country, the use of 
cheques limits the requirements of small 
coin; and, again, the system of paying 
tradesmen’s books every week or every 
month economizes the use of silver to a 
great degree, as compared with the 
German system of marketing for cash 
almost every day. It is, therefore, per- 
fectly intelligible that the 10s. per head 
may not be an adequate sum for German 
requirements. I believe I may add 
that I shall be correct in saying that the 
Germans do not think that they have 
made a particularly good bargain by the 
transfer of their old gold currency into 
the new currency, and that there has 
been possibly some hesitation in Berlin 
as to whether, all other silver coins hav- 
ing been called in, they should further 
callin and demonetize the old one-thaler 
piece which is still in circulation. Cer- 
tainly, itis possible that we may be ap- 
proaching the end of the crisis in the 
silver market which has been produced 
by Germany. 

There remains one serious matter to 
be considered, to which allusion has 
already been made, and that is the 
question of the power of India to 
absorb silver. This is the only point 
with respect to which I find myself un- 
able to agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bolton, who seemed to 
doubt the capacity of India for such 
absorption. For what are the facts? 
What does the House suppose has been 
the amount of silver actually imported 
into India since the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1876 appeared? In the year 
1876-7 the net import of silver into India 
was £7,200,000; in 1877-8, £14,700,000; 
and in 1878-9, £3,970,000; or more than 
£25,000,000 sterling in three years. 
Going back to 1870-1, I find that the 
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net import was only £940,000; in 1871-2, 
£6,500,000; in 1872-3, £705,000; in 
1873-4,  £2,450,000; in 1874-5, 
£4,600,000; in 1875-6, £1,600,000. It 
will be seen, then, that in the three 
years previous to the last three years, 
the total imports of silver into India 
were only £8,500,000; while, during the 
last three years, they amounted to 
£25,000,000. Now, what may appear 
astonishing at first sight, but not at 
second sight, and what may interest 
those who are interested in statistical 
curiosities, is this—that £26,000,000 
worth of silver was precisely the amount 
which has been sold by the German 
Government during the period in which 
India has taken the £25,000,000; so 
that India has been able to absorb, or 
compelled to absorb, almost the whole 
of the amount which has been sold by 
Germany. It is possible, of course, that 
a large amount of silver may have been 
remitted from England to India, and 
may still be held there on English ac- 
count ; but, on the other hand, it is quite 
as possible that there has been some 
withdrawal of capital from India to this 
country, in consequence of the panic 
created by the fall in exchanges. I 
think I ought to add that the gross 
amount of silver imported into India 
during the last three years has been 
£30,000,000; and nearly the whole of 
the £5,000,000, the difference between 
that sum and the £25,000,000 which I 
named before, has been distributed over 
China, Japan, and other silver-using 
countries, a portion of it having been 
sent to Ceylon. It has, in fact, been 
taken by the East. 

Now, I wish to know whether, looking 
at the question as it ought to be looked 
at—from a broad point of view— the 
House will think it necessary to stop the 
operation of natural causes by arresting 
their action in favour of dangerous re- 
medies? ‘The course of nature has been 
carrying the silver of Germany into 
India and the East. Let me call the 
attention of the House to one circum- 
stance. In 1876, we—the Committee 
who sat on the depreciation of silver— 
examined most minutely into the whole 
facts of the case. The information 
which we received with regard to facts 
has, in many instances, turned out mis- 
leading and inaccurate, while the deduc- 
tions which we made from the natural 
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in all respects to be correct. The late 
Mr. Bagehot, that eminent economist, 
whose loss we all deplore as a calamity 
to the country, placed all the cireum- 
stances of the case before the Committee 
with prophetic instinct, or rather, I 
should say, not with instinct, but with 
science; and he explained how it was 
a mathematical certainty that Asia must 
continue to absorb silver to an unlimited 
extent. The Committee recognized that, 
owing to the immense increase in the 
Council drafts, India would have to take 
either less silver, or less commodities. 
They also saw that only £1,500,000 
had been sent from England to India 
in the year previous to that in which 
they were appointed. Nevertheless, it 
seemed to them a matter capable of 
absolute demonstration that this was 
only a temporary circumstance, and that 
the natural correction to the fall of silver 
was its distribution over those vast areas 
where its price could but slowly subside. 
The result has proved the entire correct- 
ness of the forecast. 

I have shown how silver has poured 
into India, and hasstayed there. There 
may be, at this moment, a temporary 
cessation of the demand—but that isnot . 
to the point. The question ought not 
to be looked at from month to month; 
but as there has been a flow of silver 
into India, so silver will continue to 
flow. As long asthe Mints in India are 
left open, every bar of silver in London 
represents, if I may use the expression, 
so many potential rupees. So long as a 
bar of silver in India will purchase any 
commodities, so long as silver remains a 
legal tender, and so long as the Mints 
are open to silver, the market must 
be sustained as long as India and the 
East retain any purchasing power what- 
ever. I could easily illustrate to the 
House how India could be compelled to 
take silver ; and it is, too, an absolutely 
incontrovertible proposition that the low 
price of silver must stimulate her exports, 
while it discourages her imports. I can 
give the simplest possible illustration of 
the way in which exports are stimulated. 
Suppose a man to have £2, with which he 
desires to buya quarter of wheat. Before 
the fall in silver, those £2 might have 
been turned into about 20 rupees for pur- 
chase of wheat at Bombay, and into $5 
for purchase in the United States. With 
those $5, or with those rupees, he would, 
subject to differences of quality, or of 
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cost of transport, have been able to buy, 
let us say a quarter of wheat, either in 
New York or in Bombay. But the 
price of silver has fallen, and the £2 
will now realize 25 rupees instead of 20. 
It is assumed that prices in India have 
not risen. Whether that proposition is 
tenable, I will not at the moment dis- 
cuss; but this assumption lies at the 
root of all the remedies that have been 
proposed. Well, if the price of wheat 
has not risen at Bombay, the buyer 
would still be able to buy the quarter of 
wheat as before with his 20 rupees, as 
he would still be able to buy a quarter 
of wheat for his $5 inthe United States ; 
but his £2 have given him 25 rupees; 
consequently, he has 5 rupees over, if 
he buys in India, as compared with 
buying in the United States—a state of 
things which, under the laws of com- 
petition, must at once correct itself. A 
competitor would be content with a 
profit of 4 rupees, and would give 21 
rupees for the quarter of wheat. Another 
competitor would raise his bid to 22 
rupees, and still be better off than buy- 
ing elsewhere. These competitors will 
eithergive more gold forsilver—that isto 
say, silver would rise—or else they would 
give more rupees for the wheat—that 
is to say, prices would rise in India—and 
exporters and producers gain. This is 
one illustration of the natural laws which, 
in my judgment, will ultimately supply 
a remedy for the present situation. 

But artificial and immediate remedies 
are suggested, which would, in fact, coun- 
teract and absolutely neutralize the na- 
turalremedies. Some persons, frightened 
at the absence of a temporary demand 
for silver, proposed to introduce a gold 
currency in its place. Nothing could be 
a greater mistake. Look at the enor- 
mous silver currency of India, and con- 
sider what would become of it. It is 
said that a portion of the silver would 
have to be sold; but who is to buy it? 
Those who recommend this plan con- 
tinually forget the difficulty of finding a 
buyer. If, after the steps which some 
nations have already taken in Europe 
to introduce gold instead of silver into 
their currencies, India were to be added 
to the number of countries who were 
sellers, instead of. purchasers, of silver, 
what country could possibly be expected 
to buy the surplus stock thus thrown 
upon the market? Itis clear there would 
be no buyers for such vast amounts. 
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But, again, what does the introduc- 
tion of a gold currency into India imply? 
It means that gold, which, it has been 
said, has now been appreciated in value 
in Europe, is to be still further appre- 
ciated by being introduced into a country 
where the great bulk of the population 
do not wish to use it at all. Of all the 
schemes which have been suggested, this 
seems to me to be the one of which it is 
most difficult to follow the reasoning. 
To send gold to India just at the time 
when it is almost inconveniently appre- 
ciated in Europe, is to expose India to 
the evils of an appreciated currency in 
order to rescue her from the misfortunes 
of depreciation. The one evil might 
prove to be greater than the other. I 
object, then, to any plan that would 
shut the door to silver, by substituting a 
gold currency. In my view, the rectifi- 
cation of the market ought to be brought 
about by the natural flow of silver over 
its natural area, and that area is the 
Kast. 

But consider a further argument. I 
believe that it is for the interest of com- 
merce generally, not only in India, but 
in Europe, that the great aggregate of 
the world’s commercial transactions 
should be based upon silver and gold 
together, rather than that it should rest 
upon gold alone. Monometallists make 
a great mistake when they endeavour to 
convert all nations to the use of gold 
only. They allow the argument of 
uniformity to outweigh the argument 
that these variations are more likely to 
occur upon the small quantity of gold 
than upon the larger aggregate quantity 
of gold and silver together. Look at 
the historical relations of the two metals 
from the earliest times. I hold it to be 
a wrong policy to attempt to dethrone 
silver where silver still reigns supreme. 
But let me not bemisunderstood. [amin 
favour of gold and silver being left to 
continue to perform the aggregate work 
of currency together; but it is a per- 
fectly different thing to say, as the bi- 
metallists say, that those countries which 
have a gold currency now ought to 
supply themselves with a silver currency 
as well. 

But here is another difficulty as re- 
gards the introduction of a gold currency 
into India. At what proportion ought 
you to start? Is the new currency to be 
introduced into India at the old rate of 
1s. 104d., or at the present rate of 1s.8d? 
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The difference is enormous. The one 
alternative would entail a vast amount 
of injury in the case of contracts, and be 
ruinous to debtors; the other would in- 
volve enormous loss to the Treasury. 
For my part, I urge the Government to 
do nothing until they are quite certain 
that the abnormal and temporary causes 
have been exhausted and have dis- 
appeared, and they have only natural 
causes to deal with. 

I have heard of other ingenious com- 
binations, which aim neither at main- 
taining a silver currency nor at estab- 
lishing a gold currency, at least for the 
present; but which propose to put into 
the hands of the Government powers by 
which, from time to time, they would 
regulate the exchanges by limiting the 
currency. On behalf of mercantile in- 
terests, I entirely demur to placing 
such a power in the hands of Lord 
Lytton, or Sir John Strachey, or any 
other Indian Viceroy or Financial Se- 
cretary. I prefer the vagaries of 
the precious metals to the vagaries of 
Legislative Councils. Or, is silver, as 
some suppose, to be only a ‘limited 
legal tender in India?’ Remember the 
ignorant masses of India. Let the House 
call to mind how, in the ease of Scot- 
land, it would create almost a revolution, 
if we were to attempt to abolish the £1 
note. Populations cling with the great- 
est tenacity to the currency to which 
they have been accustomed—and can 
we mean to try an immense experiment 
of this kind upon the Native population 
of India? Fancy introducing into India 
a ‘‘limited legal tender!” It might, 
indeed, be even difficult to translate the 
phrase into Hindustani—but what sus- 
picion and distrust might such an arrange- 
ment not produce ? ‘The labourer would 
receive his wages in silver ; and, when he 
took his coins to make payment of rent or 
of taxes, he would be told that they could 
not be received, as they were only 
‘limited legal tender.” To try such 
an experiment with an uncivilized popu- 
lation would surely be as absurd as it 
would be dangerous. 

If I am asked myself what I would do 
under the circumstances, I would dis- 
tinctly reply, in the first instance, that I 
would leavenatural causesalone. I would 
leave them to work out their own effect to 
the full; and, when thetemporary and ab- 
normal causes were exhausted, if I then 
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situation such as to create embarrass- 
ment in the Budgets of India, owing to 
the fall in the value of the coin in which 
taxes were paid, coupled with the obli- 
gation to make large payments in 
gold, I should then consider it to be 
the duty of the Indian Government 
to look thoroughly into their receipts 
and expenditure, to revise the system, 
and to adjust it to the altered price 
of the rupee—for a new price there 
would certainly be. The final deprecia- 
tion of silver must mean a rise in the 
price of commodities which that silver is 
to buy. Let the House remember the 
illustration of the hon. Member for 
Bolton (Mr. J. K. Cross) as regards the 
opium sales. Let me give another illus- 
tration. The Home charges include in- 
terest for the guaranteed railways to the 
amount of about £4,500,000. If silver 
settles down at a price showing a great 
depreciation, and a general rise in prices, 
then it would be perfectly just to raise 
the tariffs of the railways in proportion 
to the increase in price of other com- 
modities; and, by such a revision, the 
Government would gain in one way 
what they lost by the payment of the 
interest in gold. I give this merely as 
an illustration of the mode in which ex- 
penditure would have to be revised. 
But, however this may be, whatever 
financial measures it may be necessary 
to take with a view to establishing a 
financial equilibrium, I deprecate mea- 
sures which would tamper with the cur- 
rency of India, which would tend still 
further to depreciate silver, and to close 
the avenues to its use, and that at a 
crisis when we should rather see how we 
could further open the door to silver in 
the East, where, from the remotest times, 
it has always been required; and I depre- 
cate also, in the strongest manner, mea- 
sures which would leave the manage- 
ment of the exchanges in the hands of 
any Government. I am glad to con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Ministers for 
having had the firmness to resist the 
proposals of the Indian Government on 
the subject of the currency—proposals 
which ought never to have been made. 

Mr. BALFOUR, as a Member of the 
Departmental Committee which had 
sat to consider the proposal of the Go- 
vernment of India with respect to the 
currency, wished to say a few words on 
that subject. It was clear, then, in the 
first place, that all the schemes which had 
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been proposed as remedies for the evils 
which had been referred to, and es- 
pecially that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
London (Mr. Lowe), were based on an 
artificial, instead of a natural currency 
in India. They attempted to establish 
a currency whose value should depend, 
not on natural causes, but on the action 
of the Government; and they ran counter, 
therefore, to the opinion of all the 
authorities on the question who were of 
the least weight. It was only on grounds 
of the utmost gravity that the principle of 
a natural currency should be departed 
from, and then only when it was con- 
clusively shown that the remedy would 
completely cure the evil sought to be 
removed. Now, what was this evil? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London had said that it 
consisted in extracting from an impo- 
verished population an extra £3,000,000 
—the £3,000,000, namely, which were 
required to make up the difference be- 
tween the number of rupees required to 
pay the Home charges when the rupee 
was at 2s., and the number required 
when the rupee was at 1s. 7d. Itfit was 
true that the Indian taxpayer would, in 
the long run, have to pay this additional 
charge, no doubt, any scheme which, in 
the long run, promised to relieve him of it 
would deserve respectful consideration. 
But it was a mistake to suppose that any 
fall in the value of the rupee could 
have such an effect. The burden which 
taxation in any country threw on the 
taxpayer might be estimated—could, in- 
deed, only be estimated—by the pro- 
portion of the produce of his toil which 
he had to hand over to the Government. 
The fact that more rupees were required 
(owing to the fall in silver) to pay the 
gold debt, did not in the least show that 
more of such produce was required to pay 
that debt, and did not consequently 
show that the Indian taxpayer would 
have to undergo more sacrifices in order 
to meet his liabilities. It was true that 
he would haveto pay more rupees; but the 
very circumstances which produced this 
state of things would provide him with 
more rupees wherewith to pay. He 
maintained that as long as the pro- 
ducts of India retained their existing 
ratio in relation to gold, it was im- 
possible that the taxpayers of India 
could suffer by a depreciation in the 
value of the silver coinage. On the con- 
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trary, he maintained that the fall in the 
value of silver would lighten, instead of 
increasing, the burdens of the taxpayer 
of India, because India had a silver debt ; 
and while the loss on the gold debt would 
in the long run be only nominal, the gain 
on the silver debt would be real and sub- 
stantial. He would not, however, under- 
rate the great difficulties which the pre- 
sent state of things threw on the Go- 
vernment of India. Those difficulties 
were extremely grave, but they were 
only administrative difficulties. They 
embarrassed the Indian Government, 
because they compelled it to altertheinci- 
dence of taxation, and to re-distribute its 
taxes. Moreover, a great amount of un- 
certainty was thrown into allanticipations 
of Revenue, and it was impossible to 
frame a Budget that could be depended 
on. He was not surprised, therefore, 
that every Indian financier should grasp 
at any remedy for such a state of things. 
But every historical example of a cur- 
rency artificially managed, and in the 
hands of a Government, showed that a 
currency of this kind was subject to 
fluctuations of an extremely violent 
character. If, then, the object of the 
Indian Government was to obtain cer- 
tainty in their calculations, that ob- 
ject would not be attained by adopting 
a currency depending on the caprice of 
men rather than on natural causes. 
Considering, therefore, that the evils to 
be remedied were by no means of the 
serious kind sometimes imagined, and 
also that such evils as existed would pro- 
bably not be remedied by any inter- 
ference with the currency, he thought 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
done wisely in rejecting any scheme 
of the kind, whether it was that pro- 
posed by the Indian Government, or 
that proposed by the right hon. Member 
for the University of London. Turning 
now from the question of the exchanges 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), he observed that though this was 
full of gloomy anticipations, yet that the 
only part of it in which he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to have at- 
tacked the financial policy of the Go- 
vernment was that which related to the 
cotton duties. He had listened to the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman 
on that point with extreme surprise. 
The right hon. Gentleman indignantly 
asked ‘‘ What sort of country it was 
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which they had selected for their econo- | 


mic experiments ?”’ and seemed to think 
that the poverty of India was a sufficient 
reason for leaving her without Free 
Trade. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
invited them to compare that with their 
conduct towards Canada, which, as he 
seemed to imply, we permitted to settle 
her own fiscal system, because we were 
afraid to meddle with her. Those were 
extraordinary remarks to come from a 
Free Trader like his right hon. Friend. 
They seemed entirely to misapprehend 
the nature of the Free Trade argument. 
When the right hon. Gentleman said 
India was so poor that we ought 
not to force her to adopt Free Trade, 
one might think that, in his opinion, 
Free Trade was a costly luxury. And 
when he said that we allowed our Co- 
lonies to adopt their own system and 
compelled India to adopt ours, one 
might imagine that Free Trade was an 
economic theory devised for the benefit 
of Great Britain, and which we propa- 
gated by force wherever we thought we 
might do so with impunity. Such argu- 
ments seemed to him to miss the whole 
point of the Free Trade doctrine. What 
was the essence of that doctrine, and 
why was it absolutely opposed to the im- 
position of differential duties? For this 
reason—thatthe result of such duties was 
that the unfortunate consumer had to pay 
a great deal more out of his own pocket 
than came into the Treasury from the 
tax on the article he bought, the dif- 
ference going into the pocket of the 
manufacturer who was protected. But 
the poorer the country was the less it 
could afford so to subsidize the producer. 
and the more important was it to give 
it the boon of Free Trade. It was only 
a rich country that could afford to be 
Protectionist. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
a few observations which, with the 
permission of the House, he desired 
to make before the debate came to a 
conclusion, especially as during the two 
former nights of the discussion certain 
questions had been addressed to him, 
and several mattersof acontroversialcha- 
racter had been referred to in the course 
of the evening by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone). His right hon. Friend had in- 
dulged in very gloomy anticipations as to 
the future of India, and, among other 
things, had pointed to the case of the 
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Bombay riots. He felt it his duty to 
state that the latest information which 
the Government had received upon this 
subject was, he was happy to say, that 
these disturbances had in them nothing 
whatever of a political character; and the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge 
was that there was nothing very serious 
about them to which it was necessary to 
attach importance. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich 
seemed to think that India had within 
the last few years made a very much 
smaller improvement in its social con- 
dition than we had a right to expect, 
and, at the same time, he appeared to 
minimize the advance which had actually 
taken place. With regard to that, he 
could only say that trustworthy Civil 
servants who had spent the last 25 
or 30 years in India, and had lately re- 
turned, were of opinion that there was 
nothing more remarkable than the 
changes which had taken place in that 
country during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. There had, as they all knew, been 
an advance in education, and the ma- 
terial prosperity of the people, which 
although retarded, as it undoubtedly had 
been, by Famines, had in more recent 
times considerably advanced. His right 
hon. Friend seemed to think that since 
Her Majesty the Queen had been pro- 
claimed Empress of Indiaa very different 
condition of things had been brought 
about, and he suggested that not only 
the financial condition, but the financial 
legislation of India had gone to the bad. 
With the permission of the House, he 
would touch upon two or three points to 
which reference had been made. In the 
first place, the right hon. Gentleman had 
condemned, in no measured terms, the 
War in Afghanistan. Well, the House 
and the country had decided that 
question; and by the brilliant success 
of the British arms we had obtained not 
only a strong Frontier on the North- 
West of India, but, as the Government 
believed, the friendship of the Ruler of 
Afghanistan. His right hon Friend had 
dwelt, also, upon the remission of the 
cotton duties, and appeared entirely to 
disapprove the action of the Government 
with reference to those duties; but he 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) had noticed that when 
a Motion upon this subject was brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Black- 
burn (Mr. Briggs) neither he nor any 
other right hon Gentleman were in their 
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places, and the House only now had it in 
on the authority of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he resolutely opposed the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He had 
asked why they had thought it necessary 
to remit any portion of the import duties 
in preference to the export duties? The 
reason was simple; the House of Com- 
mons had declared by a unanimous Vote 
that the remission should be first made in 
the cotton duties. Another conclusive rea- 
son was, that if they had to deal with the 
export duty on rice they would have had 
to supply the loss by making a provision 
to the extent of nearly £500,000; but 
by extending the exemption to a certain 
portion of the cotton goods imported into 
India, it was found that they could give 
specific relief to that portion of the trade 
which was seriously hampered by pro- 
tective duties on imports by sacrificing 
£150,000 a-year. Again, his right hon. 
Friend appeared to think that during the 
time in which Lord Lytton had been in 
India, grave events had happened which 
placed the financial system in India in 
a worse state. Now, as far as he was 
able to judge, there was very little to 
support any such contention, although 
his right hon. Friend had managed to 
drag in every conceivable topic—such as 
the legislation with respect to arms and 
the Vernacular Press, and other matters 
of prejudice against the Government of 
India. The fact was that Lord Lytton 
and the Government of India had had 
to deal with a most exceptional state of 
things, for instance, with the terrible loss 
byexchange. They had also been obliged 
to contend with Famines; but, in spite of 
all this, what had they achieved? They 
hadadvanced inavery material degree the 
policy of decentralization happily com- 
menced by Lord Mayo, which everybody 
would admit to be of the greatest possible 
advantage to India; they had equalized 
the tax on salt which previous financiers 
had desired to accomplish; and they had 
introduced enormous reforms into the 
import and export tariff of the country. 
That was a catalogue of services which 
would one day be fully recognized, but 
which his right hon. Friend did not 
think it worth while to notice in the 
view which he had taken of the finan- 
cial situation. But he (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) believed that neither the House 
nor the country would desire to listen to 
any recriminations, and that they would 
look at the substantial propositions now 
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made by the Government, and con- 
sider them upon their merits. It had been 
a source of satisfaction that the policy of 
the Government had met with the general 
approval of the House of Commons. 
They would, no doubt, have very great 
difficulties with which to contend in 
carrying out a policy of reduction of 
Expenditure; but to that reduction 
that House as well as the Govern- 
ment were pledged; and when Lord 
Lytton entered upon that difficult task, 
he would have the gratification of feeling 
that he had the support not only of Her 
Majesty’s Government at home but of 
the House of Commons, in the measures 
which he might introduce. At the same 
time, it was perfectly weli known that 
everybody was ready to support eco- 
nomy in the abstract; but in matters 
of detail there was always a great dif- 
ference of opinion. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to suggest that it 
was necessary to effect a reduction of 
annual expenditure to the extent of 
£4,000,000, and based this view of the 
case solely upon an opinion expressed 
by the hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs 
(Mr. Grant Duff) who, however, if he 
remembered rightly, had not put this 
forward as a thing which ought to be 
done, but as a thing which might pos- 
sibly be done, because a considerable re- 
duction was made some years ago. The 
policy which the Government had adopted 
was simply this—they would endeavour 
in every financial year to secure a bond 
£2,000,000 sterling, 
which, if it could be secured year by 
year, would, as the Government believed, 
place the finances of India upon a 
thoroughly sound basis. This was a pro- 
position which had never been contro- 
verted, and, relying upon it, he asserted 
that the reduction indispensably neces- 
sary to secure the object in view was far 
less than that recommended by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Coming to the item of 
Public Works, the Government had 
been told that they were reducing the 
expenditure in a sort of panic; but no- 
thing could be further from the real 
facts of the case. The policy of tho 
Government was to lay down for their 
Public Works expenditure as definite a 
rule as possible ; and they desired to fix 
the limit of Public Works expenditure at 
a sum which, in ordinary years, could be 
borrowed without any extraordinary dis- 
turbance of the money market. The 
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hon. Member for Bolton (Mr. J. K. 
Cross), in his excellent speech, had ob- 
jected to a reduction of expenditure un- 
less there was a reduction of the Staff 
also. Undoubtedly, the latter would 
have to be reduced ; that was an inevit- 
able necessity. And, again, it was also 
unavoidable that a certain number of 
labourers in India should be thrown out 
of employment. They did not propose 
to make the whole reduction at once ; 
but it would be made by the Govern- 
ment of India as opportunity offered. 
If the House should approve that policy, 
then in the Budget Statement of next year 
the whole amount to be taken for the 
capital expenditure on Public Works 
would be limited to £2,500,000. There 
was another point to which he must 
allude. It had been suggested that the 
danger of any such reduction as was now 
proposed was that there might be a dis- 
position to stop necessary repairs; but, 
in his opinion, there could be no worse 
economy than such a proceeding. They 
must spend as much money as was ne- 
cessary to keep the works which had 
been already constructed in proper re- 
pair; and as it was their desire to show 
a good balance-sheet, with regard to 
the works in question, they had the 
strongest motive for so doing. He next 
came to the Army, and would remind the 
House that the effect of the re-organiza- 
tion of the Army, effected by the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), was to throw increased 
charges on India. The Duke of Argyll, 
to his credit, protested against those in- 
creased charges being thrown on India, 
and, so far as he was concerned, did his 
best to prevent it; but he had no power 
in the matter, and the fact was, as had 
been pointed out on several occasions, 
that extra charges for the Army had 
been thrown upon India without the 
Indian authorities being consulted. The 
time, in his opinion, had arrived when 
some of those questions must be re-con- 
sidered. As tothe reduction of Army ex- 
penditure, the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Faweett) had asked him the other 
day whether he could give some further 
account of what it was proposed to do ; 
but he was sorry to say that he was not 
able to give him any full details on the 
subject. The hon. Member, however, 
was aware that this question, as well as 
that of the re-organization of the Indian 
Army, was about to be dealt with by a 
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Commission which would be appointed 
for that purpose. To that Commission 
important and definite instructions would 
be given; but with regard to its com- 
position, he was unable at that moment 
to give any exact information. Some of 
the Members to be appointed were, how- 
ever, known; and he need not say that 
a certain telegram, which had been for- 
warded from India, as to the composition 
of the Commission, was entirely with- 
out authority. But he trusted before 
long to give the House further informa- 
tion with regard to the subject, and to 
state fully what the construction of the 
Commission would be. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said that he hoped the 
Government did not look for a small 
result. As he had stated on a previous 
occasion, they were led to believe by the 
Government of India that a very sub- 
stantial result could be arrived at with 
regard to the Army expenditure, a re- 
sult which, he trusted, would be fully 
realized at no distant date. Again, itwas 
asked what was to be the effect of the 
changes which had taken place on the 
North-West Frontier of India upon the 
Army expenditure? Upon that subject 
he did not wish to give the House any 
statement of his own at the present 
time. Undoubtedly, expenses would 
be incurred; but, on the other hand, 
that expenditure would, to a great 
extent, be compensated by the in- 
creased security to the North-West 
Frontier. He admitted at once, how- 
ever, that some works would be neces- 
sary; for instance, the construction of 
railways on the Frontier of Afghanistan, 
some extension of which, at least in that 
direction, would be inevitable, and he 
felt sure the House would agree that if 
they could push on those very important 
works it would conduce very much to 
the security of our Frontier. With re- 
gard to the ‘“ cutting down ”’ in the Civil 
Service, suggested by his right hon. 
Friend, the subject of reduction in this 
Department deserved grave considera- 
tion; but to use vague language about 
reduction appeared to him to be utterly 
useless, and calculated to inspire dis- 
trust amongst those who were likely 
to enter our service. If, however, 
the Government thought it just that 
a reduction should be made in the sa- 
laries or pensions, they would come 
down to the House with a specific propo- 
sition to that effect. .Having indicated 
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the other day their intended policy of 
employing a greater number of Natives 
than heretofore in the Civil Service of 
India, he was glad to assure the House 
that, in his opinion, when the actual pro- 
posal was seen, it would be found of 
great importance, and to offer to Na- 
tives a larger sphere of usefulness in the 
service of the country. Upon that sub- 
ject Correspondence had been passing 
between the Secretary of State for India 
and the Indian Government; which 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House; but, perhaps, he might be 
allowed to reserve his opinion whether 
they would be presented at the present 
stage, or their presentation deferred 
until the Correspondence was complete. 
His right hon. Friend had urged upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to recom- 
mend that, as far as possible, Indian ex- 
penditure should be localized in India; 
and upon this point he might say that 
they had always instructed the Govern- 
ment of India to make as many con- 
tracts in India as possible ; if these con- 
tracts could be made and paid for in 
silver, so much the better for them. 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone 
on to urge that some greater financial 
control, such as that which existed by 
the Treasury in England, was very 
desirable; but it would appear that, 
in so doing, he underrated the exist- 
ing Financial Department in Calcutta, 
which subjected all schemes to the most 
rigid investigation, and in consequence 
of which it would probably not be far 
from the truth to say that it was as 
much disliked as the Treasury in this 
country. As for the scheme of financial 
control which the right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested, it was too grave a mat- 
ter for him to express any opinion upon 
it off-hand; and he would, therefore, pass 
on to other points. First, there had been 
a great difference of opinion concerning 
the loss by exchange ; and it was a fact 
that, while, on the one hand, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) had said that this 
fall in silver was not the main difficulty 
to be contended with, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe) thought that 
immediate steps should be taken to 
remedy it. The hon. Member for Bolton 
(Mr. J. K. Cross) had said that the Go- 
vernment exaggerated their loss by ex- 
change, inasmuch as they took no ac- 
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counts of the gain they experienced in 
consequence of the increased amount 
received for opium. He was scarcely 
prepared for the point raised by the 
hon. Member, but the fact, if it were 
true, ought to appear in the opium 
Returns; but he found that while they 
used to get £133, £138, and £139 
per chest for their opium, since the 
silver difficulty they had been receiving 
for the years 1875-6, £125; for 1876-7, 
£128; for 1877-8, £132; and for the 
year 1878-9, which was an incomplete 
year, £143 per chest. With the last 
single exception, which would not, when 
the Returns were complete, prove to be 
one, the price of opium per chest was 
lower since the fall in silver than it was 
before. The reason for the gain upon 
opium was that the sales had increased 
from 45,000 to 55,000 chests a-year. 
Passing from that point, the hon. Member 
for Bolton had urged upon the Govern- 
ment that they ought to have given a good 
forecast of what was likely to happen 
with respect to the demand for silver. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I said a forecast 
as to the amount of silver you will have 
to sell in future. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had cer- 
tainly understood the hon. Member in a 
different sense; but with regard to a 
forecast of the future, such a feat was 
certainly beyond the limited powers 
which he possessed, and the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London showed how 
difficult it would be to attempt to make 
one. One event alone, the suspension 
of the sale of silver on the part of Ger- 
many, had entirely changed the aspect 
of affairs. It remained for him to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London, with the greater 
part of whose speech he cordially agreed, 
especially forhis sympathetic expressions 
with regard to the Indian Government 
in the present conditions of affairs; he 
had pointed out great difficulties, but 
had made the fullest allowance for them, 
and had, at the same time, attempted to 
remedy them. It was a gratification to 
know that in the anxious and important 
crisis of affairs in India, the decision of 
the Government to make no change in 
the currency was supported by the opi- 
nion of that House. It appeared to 
him that the increase of the Home 
charges was the greatest difficulty in 
their financial arrangements; and he 
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could not help thinking that there was 
some inconsistency in that part of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Bolton 
where he urged upon the Government, 
first, the propriety of reducing their 
Home charges, and then the necessity 
of borrowing, not in India, but in 
England. He (Mr. E. Stanhope) quite 
admitted that, financially speaking, a 
great deal might be said on both sides 
of this question. It might be right 
to borrow in England, and it might be 
right to borrow in India, upon purely 
financial grounds; but he thought the 
political grounds were conclusively on 
the side of borrowing in India at the 
present period; and if they were to 
reduce the Home charges, they must, 
undoubtedly, endeavour to reduce their 
borrowing in England. Hon. Members 
had listened to a very interesting and ex- 
haustive debate, extending over three 
nights; and he took the opportunity of 
reminding the House that the Govern- 
ment had already given up two nights 
for the purpose at an early period of the 
Session, for which reason, among others, 
he trusted that there might be no fur- 
ther delay before going into Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Accounts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that after the 
long debate which they had had that 
evening, he did not desire to offer any 
opposition to the passing of these formal 
Resolutions ; but he did hope that before 
the Budget was agreed to the Under 
Secretary of State for India would give 
them more specific information than had 
yet been given. Throughout all the 
speeches which they had had that even- 
ing, and especially in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), which had 
produced so great an effect, the cardinal 
point which had been dwelt upon was 
the reduction of expenditure upon the 


. Army. At present, however, they were 


without specific information as to what 
course the Government was going to 
take upon that point. It seemed to him 
that the utmost economy in Public Ex- 
penditure in India was desirable, and 
he took that opportunity of giving the 
Under Secretary of State fair warning 
that the greatest possible dissatisfac- 
tion would be felt, and that there would 
be the greatest and most serious re- 
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nomy practised had beenin Public Works, 
and that nothing was done to reduce the 
Army expenditure. He, for one, held 
the opinion, which, he thought, was 
shared by everyone who had devoted 
any attention to Indian finance, that it 
was absolutely impossible to place the 
finances of India in a satisfactory con- 
dition unless the present expenditure 
of the Army was reduced by at least 
£3,000,000 a-year. And a reduction 
like that could not be expected unless 
some fundamental change were made. 
They ought, too, to be told by the Under 
Secretary of State for India that there 
was no truth in the telegram that had 
appeared in some of the journals pur- 
porting to come from India, to the effect 
that this Commission, upon the appoint- 
ment of which they had been asked to rest 
content, was going to be a Commission 
consisting of three Commanders-in-Chief 
in India and one civilian. One of the 
first reflections that would occur to any- 
one looking at India was that the very 
first step in the reduction of Military 
expenditure should be the abolition of 
the three separate commands in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. Were that not 
done, it would be an illustration of the 
old adage, ‘‘a penny wise and a pound 
foolish.” Yet it had been stated, in a 
telegram from a person in India, who 
was generally found to be in close com- 
munication with the Government, that 
it had been already suggested by the 
Viceroy that the Commanders-in-Chief 
in Madras and Bombay should be 
upon this Commission. It would be 
found that the recommendations of 
a Committee framed in that manner 
would extend to economy in every- 
thing save Army expenditure. There 
was another point connected with this 
of cardinal importance, and upon which 
that House had a right to expect some 
information—namely, as to whether this 
Commission which was going to be ap- 
pointed would be charged to inquire into 
changes connected with Army organi- 
zation, or only with the expenditure con- 
nected with the Army in India. He 
asked the Under Secretary of State to 
give them some information upon that 
point; for he felt that if there were to be 
a sufficient reduction and saving made 
in the Expenditure of India, it must be 
done by reducing the present excessive 
Army expenditure. For these reasons, 
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he pressed for some definite information 
upon the points he had named. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that he 
would give all the information that he 
had it in his power to do at present. 
But it was not in his power to give any 
definite idea of what the Commission 
to be appointed would do except that it 
would deal generally with the organiza- 
tion and expenditure of the Army in 
India. The telegram to which the hon. 
Member for Hackney had alluded, that 
the Commission would consist of the 
three Commanders -in- Chief, was not 
true. The statement that the Home 
Government would limit the reduction 
in any way was also not true. ‘The 
Commission would enter into all ques- 
tions connected with the organization of 
the Army. There were, however, many 
questions affecting it which the Com- 
mission in India could not properly have 
brought before it, and they would be 
reserved for inquiry in thiscountry. So 
far as he was aware, all questions af- 
fecting the organization of the Army in 
India, which would properly fall within 
their cognizance, would be brought 
before that Commission. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL observed, 
that it had been stated upon the evidence 
of two civilians, who had been 25 years 
in India, that a very great improvement 
had been effected in that country both 
in the administration and the material 
condition of the people. He considered 
that to say that the material condition 
of the people had been improved was 
begging the whole question, No doubt 
there had been very great changes 
effected in the face of the country in re- 
spect of railways and public works, and 
many other matters. As regarded the 
physical conditions, in many ways there 
had been very great improvement. But 
in respect to the material condition of 
the people, he must say that, having 
passed the greatest part of the Jast 35 
years in India, he still considered it 
quite matter of doubt as to whether 
any improvement had taken place. They 
had seen it asserted that the people of 
India, so far from having been improved 
in their material condition, had been 
vastly impoverished. That statement 
he believed to be wholly exaggerated ; 
but he thought there had not been any- 
thing like such a palpable and evident 
improvement in the material condition of 
the people as his hon. Friend the Under 
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Secretary of State for India would have 
them believe. It had been put to them 
by the hon. Gentleman that this im- 
provement had beenclear and undoubted ; 
and he only said these few words by way 
of caution, and to express his opinion 
that there was really doubt whether 
any such improvement in the material 
condition of the people of India had 
taken place as was stated. This matter 
seemed to him to be one which should 
be carefully considered before they came 
to a hasty conclusion. 

Mr. ONSLOW would remind the Com- 
mittee that, a few years ago, evidence 
was given by the Governors and Lieu- 
tenant Governors of India upon this 
question of the material condition of 
India. One and all of those officers 
stated it as their opinion that the ma- 
terial condition of the people of India 
had vastly improved under our adminis- 
tration. They also said that great 
changes had been made in the direction 
of material progress in India, and that 
ever since they had been in India the 
improvement had been going on. He 
merely wished, on this occasion, to urge 
upon the Under Secretary of State for 
India the vast importance of this Com- 
mission which was to be appointed. 
Was it to be a sham Commission or was 
it to be arealone? They had expected 
that there would be some material re- 
duction in the expenditure upon the 
Army, and they desired to see appointed 
on that Commission gentlemen of the 
Army and civilians who would tho- 
roughly go into the matter and sift the 
whole thing. There were political ques- 
tions to be considered, and many other 
topics; and he would urge upon the 
Under Secretary, and upon the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India, 
the importance of appointing men upon 
the Council of the Commander-in-Chief 
of each Presidency who thoroughly 
understood the whole question. He 
was ono of those who agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hack- 
ney in considering that only one Com- 
mander-in-Chief was required in India ; 
and, therefore, he thought that this Com- 
mission should be composed of practical 
men who thoroughly understood the or- 
ganization of the Indian Army. After 
what had taken placein that House it was 
to be expected that the whole matter 
would be thoroughly gone into. A great 
reduction was required, especially in the 
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matter of the Army, and they ought to 
have an assurance that this Commission 
would not be a sham but a reality, and 
that men would be appointed upon it 
who thoroughly understood every phase 
of theadministration of India. He would 
like to say, however, a few words with 
regard to what had been stated as to the 
plan to employ the Natives of India in 
the administration. That was a very 
important subject ; and he hoped that 
before any plan was adopted it would be 
laid before that House, and they would 
be enabled to express an opinion upon 
it. It was a very serious thing to em- 
ploy the Natives of India to a large ex- 
tent in the administration, and, if done 
at all, it must be done in a very gradual 
manner. He therefore trusted that no 
step would be taken until the plan had 
been fully laid before that House. 

Mr. LAING wished to point out, with 
reference to the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India as to the expenditure upon the 
public works, that it had been laid down 
as a principle that some works were to 
be remunerative, and some were to be 
unproductive. He did not think that 
the Government had sufficiently realized 
the fact that they could never cut their 
Budget down so long as they spent money 
upon public works which were not 
authorized by the condition of the Indian 
Revenues. Within the last eight or ten 
years there had been an expenditure of 
upwards of £20,600,000 sterling upon 
works which had been, so far, utterly un- 
productive. By the last official Returns, 
the revenues received from these so-called 
remunerative works had only amounted 
to the sum of £2,000 perannum. That 
was the amount of the receipts upon an 
outlay of £20,000,000; inother words, that 
expenditure had been utterly unproduc- 
tive, and the receipts had been only suffi- 
cient to pay for the working expenses. 
It was not sufficient merely to call works 
productive with the vague hope that they 
would produce some revenue, and sucha 
hope did not warrant them in making 
such an expenditure. It was not sufii- 
cient to say that the finances of India 
were in so flourishing a condition that 
they could go on spending money so long 
as they could borrow itin India. There 
ought not to be a single penny spent 
upon these works unless they had the 
assurance that they were going to get a 
return for their money. But, for the 
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last 10 years, they had been going on 
spending money upon works which made 
no return whatever; and they must 
fairly face the fact that they had made 
an utterly unproductive expenditure, 
and that the money spent had been lost 
just as much as if it had been bestowed 
upon the ordinary Civil or Military ex- 
penditure of the country. With regard 
to the Commission, if he might venture 
to express an opinion upon it, it was this 
—that they should put it in the power 
of the Commission to limit the expendi- 
ture of the Government of India to a 
certain point. It was no use telling the 
Commission to find an item here or there 
which might be cut down. They should 
be instructed that the Expenditure of the 
country was to be reduced to a certain 
limit. What they wanted was to cut 
their coat according to their cloth. It 
should be stated that they must reduce 
their Military expenditure below a cer- 
tain figure in order to suit their finances; 
and the Commission should be in- 
structed to prepare a scheme by which 
they might get the best Army in India 
for the money which they could afford 
to pay for it. He was sure that nothing 
could be done if the military authorities 
were merely directed to cut down an 
item here or there. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON would 
not detain the Committee many moments; 
but there were one or two subjects upon 
which he should like to take that oppor- 
tunity of making a few obervations. It 
would be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that during the last few years, 
and upon almost every occasion on which 
the Indian accounts had been discussed, 
very great stress had been laid upon the 
importance of reducing the expenditure 
upon the unproductive public works 
of India. He held in his hand a 
melancholy record showing an expen- 
diture of £6,500,000 upon barracks in 
India., He believed that there was a 
sort of idea that a very large portion of 
that expenditure had been unnecessarily 
laid out. There were one or two items 
which he would quote, which would 
illustrate very well the way in which 
money had been unnecessarily and use- 
lessly spent. In the first place, there 
were some barracks at Allahabad which 
had cost £250 for each man accommodated. 
150 miles due north of these barracks, 
in the same Province, there were some 
other barracks where the expenditure 
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was £130 per man instead of £250. ! sent time, £2,000,000 a year. That was 
There must be some reason for this enor- | a scale of charge for non-effective Ser- 


mous disparity in the cost. There were 
other instances of the same sort of thing. 
There was a sanitorium built at a place 
in the Upper Himalayas for a regiment 
of troops which cost £130,000. The 
sum was large, but still it might be a 
proper expenditure ; but they found that 
a road had been constructed to this sani- 
torium—a military road of 70 miles in 
length—of which the cost had been 
£237,000, or £3,000 a-mile. He asked 
whether that was an expenditure which 
was really wise under the present cir- 
cumstances of India. He thought that 
the reason for it was that someone in a 
position of authority had been enabled 
to enforce his ideas in the Military 
Council of India, and, as a consequence, 
money had thus been recklessly spent. 
Inhisopinion, it wasthis enormous source 
of expenditure, going on from year toyear 
utterly unchecked, which brought India 
into these financial difficulties which 
they all so much deplored. He did not 
believe, either with regard to the remu- 
nerative public works of India, or the un- 
remunerative public works, thatthere was 
any reason whatever why they should 
not assume that there was a very large 
ground for economy. He was afraid 
that the Commission, of which they had 
heard that evening, would be one to in- 
quire into the Military expenditure, and 
would not inquire into the expenditure 
upon military buildings. It was to be 
feared that the expenditure on these 
matters would be outside the reference 
made to the Commission; and, if so, he 
saw no reason why the expenditure 
should go on unchecked in the future as 
it had in the past. There was, in the 
present year, a new Estimate for £500,000 
on account of Public Works. No doubt 
it was a small sum compared to other 
amounts that had been spent ; but it was 
considerable in its way. He did hope 
that the Commission which was to sit in 
India would not be deprived of the op- 
portunity of inquiring into every branch 
of the Military expenditure. It had been 
stated before in that House that there 
were but two Departments in India in 
which it was absolutely necessary to prac- 
tise economy, and those were the Public 
Works and the Army in all its branches. 
He would remind the Committee that 
the expenditure upon the non-effective 
Army Services in India were, at the pre- 
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in any Armyin Europe. The reason for 
that expenditure was in the changes 
that took place when India passed under 
the Imperial Government, and enormous 
claims were made for compensation by 
officers who retired, or were seconded, 
or what not. The late Lord Sandhurst 
pointed out that the non-effective 
charges for the Army in India, which in 
his days scarcely come up to £1,000,000, 
would in a few years be doubled, and 
his words had been verified by the re- 
sult. He hoped that this point, also, 
would not be lost sight of by the Com- 
mission, and that the attention of the 
House would be seriously given to every 
branch of the useless and unjustifiable 
expenditure now going on in India. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that he 
had heard his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India state the 
very large amount of Revenue which was 
derived from the opium traffic in India. 
In calling the attention of the Committee 
to this branch of the Revenue, he did so 
because he considered it one of the most 
important sources of revenue in India, 
and if it failed, they would be in a far 
worse position than they were now. But 
there were undoubted signs that that 
revenue, which was always so fluctuat- 
ing and precarious, might undergo very 
serious diminution. China was now 
growing large quantities of opium in 
opposition tothe importation from India, 
and a very hostile spirit had been 
evinced both by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people against the import of 
Indian opium. Therefore, either by the 
increased cultivation of opium in China, 
or by the entire prohibition of the im- 
port of Indian opium into China—in 
both those two ways the revenue might 
be seriously diminished. Considering 
that this was the second largest source 
of revenue they had in India, it was 
but right that the country should know 
all the facts in discussing this question. 
Yet, hehad observed that in almost every 
speech made upon this subject, there had 
either been no notice taken of this pre- 
carious revenue, or it had been treated 
slightingly as of no great moment. 
Having made these few observations, he 
would not trouble the Committee at any 
further length upon the subject at that 
time. 
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Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts 
laid before this House that the Ordinary Re- 
venue of India for the year ending the 31st day 
of March 1878 was £51,795,866; the Revenue 
from Productive Public Works, including the 
Net Traffic Receipts from Guaranteed Com- 
panies, was £7,173,435, making the total Re- 
venue of India for that year £58,969,301 ; that 
the Ordinary Expenditure in India and in Eng- 
land, including Charges for the Collection of the 
Revenue, for Ordinary Public Works, and for 
Interest on Debt exclusive of that for Produc- 
tive Public Works, was £55,147,832; the Ex- 
penditure on Productive Public Works (Work- 
ing Expenses and Interest), including the 
payments to Guaranteed Companies for Interest 
and Surplus Profits, was £7,364,556, making a 
total Charge for that year of £62,512,388 ; that 
there wasan excess of Expenditure over Income 
in that year amounting to £3,543,087; and that 
the Capital Expenditure on Productive Public 
Works in the same year was £4,791,052. 

House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


EAST INDIA LOAN (£5,000,000) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Edward Stanhope, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 

[BILL 197.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Edward Stanhope.) 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would allow the 
debate upon this Bill to be adjourned. 
He begged to move that the debate be 
now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir George Campbell.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER trusted that the House would 
now pass the second reading of this Bill. 
There were various questions raised, no 
doubt, by the Amendments put down; 
but there would be plenty of opportu- 
nities when a full discussion could take 
place. He would remind the House of 
the late period of the Session at which 
they had now arrived, and how abso- 
lutely necessary it was to press on Bills. 

Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN 
said, he was willing to adjourn the con- 
sideration of the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. ONSLOW thought they had had 
a very fair discussion on Indian finances 
—a discussion which had lasted over 
three nights. The Motion of his hon. 
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Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) went into the subject 
of Indian Revenue in considerable de- 
tail, and he hoped that he would now 
allow the Government to proceed with 
this stage of the Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT remarked, that the 
£5,000,000 Bill had, to a certain extent, 
been the subject of discussion during 
the three nights’ debate that they had 
had upon the Indian Budget. There 
might be one or two important ques- 
tions raised affecting English and Indian 
finances in relation to the £2,000,000 
Bill, and he wished to raise a distinct 
issue upon that. Very great demands 
were made at that period of the Session 
upon the time of private Members, and 
he thought that it would be fair for the 
Government not to press the second 
reading of the £2,000,000 Bill at that 
; time. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE would not take 
the second reading of the £2,000,000 
Bill then; but he hoped that the second 
reading of the Bill now under considera- 
tion would be passed. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment, on the 
understanding that an opportunity for 
discussing the Bill was allowed at the 
next stage. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE AND JUDI- 
CATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Waddy, Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Ridley,) 

[BILL 181.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. CALLAN objected to the Bill 
being taken at that late hour. There 
were serious objections to the Bill which 
would need full discussion,. and he 
begged to notice that 40 Members were 
not present. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair:— 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present, 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 18th June, 1879. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Bris—First Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Matterdale Com- 
mon) * (107); Inclosure Provisional Order 
(East Stainmore Common) * (108) ; Inclosure 
Provisional Order (Redmoor and Golberdon 
Commons) * (109); Local Government (Ire~ 
land) Provisional Orders (Killarney, &c.)* 
(110); Local Government (Highways) Provi- 
sional Orders (Dorset, &c.)* (111); Local 
Government (Highways) Provisional Orders 
(Gloucester and Hereford) * (112); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Aspull, &c.) * 
(113) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Castleton by Rochdale, &c.) * (114); Metro- 
polis (Whitechapel and Limehouse) Improve- 
ment Scheme Amendment * (115). 

Second Reading—Costs Taxation (House of Com- 
mons) * (99). 

Committee — Report — Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (Waterford, &c.) * 
(91); Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 
Order (Bothwell) * (92) ; West India Loans * 
(85). 


Their Lordships met;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 

House adjourned at half past Five 


o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 13th June, 1879. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrer — Report — 
Lighting by Electricity [No. 224]. 

Private Biris (dy Order)—Select Committee— 
Special Report — East Indian Railway 
[No. 226]. 

Third Reading—Lancaster Gas *, and passed. 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Whittington 
Common) * [207]. 

Select Committee—Report—Local Government 
Provisional Order (Cartworth) *. 

Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue [150]. 





QUESTIONS. 


—OoQior— 
NAVY—THE LATE MR. W. FROUDE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED (for Mr. B. Samvet- 
son) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether a suitable acknowledg- 
ment will be made to the family of the 
late Mr. W. Froude, F.R.S., of his great 
and gratuitous services to the Navy in 
investigating and determining the pro- 
per form of ships and propellers; and, 
whether arrangements will be made for 
carrying on the laboratory in which 
Mr. Froude conducted his investigations ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he had written to the hon. Gentleman 
who had given Notice of the Question 
asking him to postpone it. He could 
only say, at the present moment, that he 
cordially reciprocated the expression of 
acknowledgment due to Mr. Froude for 
the great and eminent services he had 
rendered. 


NATIONAL FUND FOR RE- 
SOLDIERS, 


GENERAL 
LIEF OF FAMILIES OF 
SAILORS, &c.—QUESTION. 
GenerAL SHUTE asked the Secre- 

tary of State for War, Whether he will 
consider the desirability of a permanent 
general national fund being established 
for the relief of widows and orphans of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who die 
in consequence of wounds and injuries 
received in the Services, and for in- 
creasing, under certain circumstances, 
the pensions awarded to men on dis 
charge; and, whether the Government 
would recommend Her Majesty to issue 
a fresh Commission to the Commis- 
sioners’ Patriotic Fund for the purpose 
of administering to a fund, such as above 
proposed, to take the place of those 
special funds to meet cases calling for 
unusual sympathy ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, in answer 
to the first part of the Question, I have 
to say that I have frequently considered 
whether it would be possible to estab- 
lish a general national fund for the pur- 
pose named by the hon. and gallant 
Member; but I have never seen my 
way to take any practical steps in that 
direction without the fear of interfering 
prejudicially with charitable institutions 
which are doing their work well. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
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tion, steps are being taken for the ex- 
tension of the powers of the Commis- 
sioners’ Patriotic Fund; but I am not 
able at this moment to say when the 
supplementary charter will be granted. 
It would, in any case, not be advisable 
to extend indefinitely such a supple- 
mental charter. It might be extended 
beyond its present purposes; but it would 
not be wise to extend it indefinitely for 
all times. 


ARMY REGULATION ACT—CASHIERED 
PURCHASE OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Generat SHUTE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, in the event of 
@ purchase officer being cashiered or dis- 
missed fromthe service by sentence of 
court; martial, Her Majesty has the 
power to direct that he be paid by the 
Army Purchase Commissioners the same 
amount to which he would be entitled 
on retirement of his own free will ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, to be strictly 
accurate, the award of the Army Pur- 
chase Commissioners would be made 
under the Act of 1871, and not under 
the direction of Her Majesty. Ifa pur- 
chase officer is dismissed the Service, or 
cashiered under sentence of court mar- 
tial, the court has power to order that 
he shall forfeit all pecuniary interest in 
the value of his commission ; but if, by 
the grace of Her Majesty, he is gazetted 
out of the Army, he may be permitted 
to receive the value of his commission 
if the Commissioners award him such 
value. In the only case which has oc- 
curred they have done so. I may add 
that this applies to the regulation value 
only, but as to over-regulation value, I 
am informed that no case has arisen; 
but it would be for the decision of the 
Commissioners, and they would probably 
take into consideration the terms of Zhe 
Gazette. 


FISHERY LAWS—VIOLATION BY 
STEAM TRAWLERS. 


QUESTION. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
alleged infractions of the Fishery Laws 
on the part of steam trawlers off the 
eastern coasts of Scotland and the north 
of England, and to the want of efficient 
means for enforcing the law in those 
waters; and, whether he is prepared to 
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| take any measures for the better en- 
forcing of the Fishery Laws by de- 
spatching a gunboat to the north- 
eastern coast or otherwise ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, my atten- 
tion has been called within the last few 
days to alleged infractions of the Fishery 
Laws by steam trawlers, and I have 
called for a report from the captain of 
the Coastguard ship at Hull on the 
subject. It is open to the owners of 
any boats whose nets are injured, in 
breach of the Fishery Laws, themselves 
to prosecute the parties in fault. A 
gunboat will be despatched to watch 
the proceedings of these trawlers if it 
is necessary to do so; but it is doubtful 
whether the Admiralty have any legal 
power to interfere. 


MINES (COAL) REGULATION ACT, 1872— 
INSPECTION OF COAL MINES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to amend his in- 
structions to the Inspectors of Coal 
Mines which as at present framed 
allow a certificated manager to have 
several mines under his charge, and 
authorise indefinite periods of absence 
from the mine on the part of such 
manager, while the Act itself, in sec- 
tion 26, requires ‘‘every mine to be 
under the control and daily supervision 
of a manager?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, this 
is a very important point to which my 
hon. Friend has called the attention of 
the House ; but what I wish to impress 
upon him, in the first place, is this— 
that I have made no change in the in- 
structions that have existed from the 
time of the passing of the Act of 1872. 
The principle of the instructions to 
which my hon. Friend refers is not new 
at all, but is copied verbatim from the 
instructions that were drawn up in 
1872. I, of course, am not responsible 
for them ; but I presume the Secretary 
of State drew them up for the purpose 
of insuring that the provisions of the 
Act should be carried out in the most 
practical way. The conditions neces- 
sarily vary, and the arrangements may 
vary also accurding to the size and other 
circumstances of the mine, but must in 
each case be such as to secure the real 
effectual supervision of the every-day 
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working of the mine. If they fail to do 
so, the Secretary of State would feel it 
his duty at once to take steps to inter- 
fere. As a doubt has been raised, I 
shall cause the Question of the hon. 
Member and my answer to be sent to 
the Inspectors, in order to show that 
it is not the intention of the Secretary 
of State to interfere with the actual 
carrying out of the Act of Parliament in 
its full meaning. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—PUNISHMENT OF 
PRIESTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have 
any authentic information with regard 
to the alleged infliction of a degrading 
punishment on two Greek priests in 
Cyprus by the orders of the English 
authorities in the island; and, whether, 
if such a punishment were inflicted, it 
has received the subsequent sanction of 
the Foreign Office ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
say that, according to the information at 
the Foreign Office, two priests were sen- 
tenced in due course of law by the local 
Court at Famagosta—-one of them to 
seven days, and the other to one month’s 
imprisonment. We have asked for a 
Report upon the subject, and that Report 
is, I believe, now on its way home. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, I do not think it is likely that 
the Foreign Office, unless they find that 
some irregularity has taken place, will 
interfere either to sanction or disapprove 
of the sentence that has been carried out 
in pursuance of the judgment of a Court 
of Law. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he will give a Return 
of the average numbers of the different 
religious denominations in the several 
gaols of Ireland, with the salaries of the 
chaplains ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I believe, Sir, 
the Returns to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers will be found included in 
those promised the other day on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford County (Mr. Errington). 
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ILLEGAL LOTTERIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to an illegal lottery that has 
been extensively advertised to take place 
in Dublin, on the 26th June, under 
the superintendence of the High Sheriff 
and other magistrates; if he is aware 
that the Law against lotteries makes no 
exception in favour of lotteries for good 
objects, those for the City of Glasgow 
Bank and the West of England Bank 
charities; having been at once sup- 
pressed by the authorities ; and, if Irish 
magistrates are to be allowed to set this 
law at defiance, or if he will take steps 
to have this illegal lottery also sup- 
pressed ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson): Sir, my atten- 
tion has been called by the Question to the 
bazaar and drawing of prizes advertised 
to be held in Dublin on the 26th instant. 
I am aware that the law against the 
advertising and publishing of lotteries 
does not purport to make any excep- 
tions. I need hardly say that Irish 
High Sheriffs and magistrates enjoy no 
special immunities, and are in the same 
position as Scotch and English Sheritis 
and magistrates. I think it is very 
probable that some of the gentlemen 
whose names appear in this advertise- 
ment did not read it attentively; and, 
indeed, I should not be surprised if 
some had not read it atall. The Crown 
and Treasury Solicitors in Ireland will, 
however, inquire into the circumstances 
of the advertisement referred to. I 
may add that I think lotteries for large 
sums of money, or for articles conver- 
tible into large sums of money, are 
open to much objection, and I hope that 
the public attention which has been 
called to this matter will be productive 
of good results. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE ZULU WAR — 
OVERTURES OF PEACE.— QUESTION. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government have laid be- 
fore Parliament all the information 
which has been received concerning the 
overtures for peace which have been 
made by Cetewayo? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, in reply to a previous Question 
from the hon. Baronet, I think on Mon- 
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day last, I informed the House of all I , 
the coroner’s inquest in respect to the 


knew as to the nature of the latest over- 
tures made by Cetywayo and the terms 
of the reply sent by Lord Chelmsford. 
In a despatch received from Sir Bartle 
Frere within the last few days, I believe 
there are some inclosures relating to 
earlier overtures, which will be presented 
to the House on the first opportunity. 


ARMY—THE FIRST CLASS ARMY RE- 
SERVE—VOLUNTEERS.—QUESTION. 
Coronet ARBUTHNOT asked the 

Secretary of State for War, Whether, 


in the opinion of the Law Officers of the | 


Crown, men of the First Class Army 
Reserve, who may volunteer to rejoin the 
Colours, can be accepted ; and, if so, whe- 
ther any steps have been or are about to 
be taken to make this fact generally 
known; and, if, on the other hand, it is’ 
not competent for such volunteers to re- 
join under the provisions of ‘‘The En- 
listment Act, 1870,” he proposes to in- 
troduce a short Bill amending that Act. ' 
Coronet STANLEY: Sir, at an ear- 
lier period of the Session, when the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sunderland | 
(Sir Henry Havelock) asked a similar | 
Question, I was obliged to answer that, 
as I was then advised, many of the | 
First Class Army Reserve men could not | 
volunteer to join the Colours except for | 
a period of six months. The question 
was referred to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and they had a further consulta- | 
tion with the Lord Chancellor, and, I | 
believe, with other legal authorities ; 
and it is now held that the section of the 
Act which was supposed to be doubtful | 
does admit of those men volunteering to | 
join the Colours. It is, therefore, pro- 
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Case of Ryan. 1812 
the legal gentleman appointed to watch 


loss of over 60 lives by an explosion of 
fire damp in the Dinas Colliery, South 
Wales, that the jury had found that 
though the manager had been deprived 
of his certificate for gross negligence 
and incompetency, after a thorough 
judicial investigation, he had still been 
continued as manager by the owner or 
agent, or both; and, if he intends to take 
any steps to punish the party or parties 
that committed an act which set at de- 
fiance the decision of a regularly con- 
stituted court ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
|said, the Coroner’s jury had only just 
given their verdict in the case of this 
explosion, and he had not yet received 
|the Report of the legal gentleman who 
attended the inquest on behalf of the 
| Secretary of State. The course that it 
| was proposed to take was this. If, on 
| the Report of that gentleman, it appeared 
| that legal proceedings ought to be taken 
against any person connected with the 
/mine, he would at once proceed to take 
|them. But there was one important 
| point connected with the case, and that 
was that the explosion happened so long 
heim and the Coroner’s jury had been 
so long in finishing the inquiry and 
giving their verdict, that the time limited 
by the statute, within which proceedings 
| under the Act could be taken, had ex- 
|pired. In order to prevent such an 
occurrence in future, and to guard 
against those cases where, no death re- 
, there was no Coroner’s inquest, 
he proposed to introduce a short Bill to 
allow the Secretary of State to order a 
| special i inquiry in the case of mining ac- 


| cidents, in the same manner as he was 


posed to take advantage of this inter- | 
i ee ; md | empowered under the Act of 1875 to 


pretation to a limited extent. It is pr 

posed to make this known by an Army 
Circular, which I hope will be issued 
in the course of a few days; and I may 
add, the number of men to which it is 
proposed to limit the volunteering will 
be such as still to keep the numbers 


ment at the commencement of the year, 
so that it will not be necessary to ask 
for any Supplementary Vote. 


COAL MINES —THE DINAS COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it has been reported to him by 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


|order special inquiries in case of acci- 
dents from explosive substances—a power 
| which had been of so much benefit. 


| 
| 


within the total provided for by Parlia- | 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF RYAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it is the fact 
that a man named Ryan, who at the 
last Commission in Dublin was sentenced 
tonine months’ imprisonment for causing 
the death of his wife, has recently been 
released by order of the Government, 
although an alleged accomplice of his is 
t» betried on that charge at the approach- 
ing Commission ; and, if he can state the 
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grounds on which Ryan has been —t great increase of the Local Taxation of 
leased ? ' the Metropolis, while the Vestries failed 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir, it is to carry out any sufficient sanitary 
the case that a man named Ryan, con- | arrangements; and to move for a Select 
victed of manslaughter, was sentenced , Committee to inquire into the powers of 
to nine months’ imprisonment in Dublin; | the Vestries and their administration of 
but after reference to the Judge before | the funds at their disposal, said, that some 
whom the case was tried, he was released | of our most eminent statesmen had called 
by order of the Government, on the | attention to the government of the Me- 
ground of ill-health. As to the case of tropolis. The noble Lord the present 
Collins, I understand it wasonein which | Prime Minister had made many elo- 
the man was charged with an offence of | quent speeches on the subject of the 
the same character ; but, as a matter of | sanitary condition of the Metropolis; and 
fact, not with being an accomplice with | the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
the other’ prisoner, and he applied to | (Mr. Gladstone) had said, in 1858, that 
have his trial postponed. That applica- | he anticipated the time when the prin- 
tion was acceded to, and the trial, I be- | ciple of self-government would be ap- 





lieve, stands for the next Sessions., 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, When the 
Education Estimates will be taken ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER stated that the Government pro- 
posed on Monday to take Supply—the 
Army Estimates; that, as he had said 
before, in consequence of the peculiar 
position of the Army Discipline and Re- 
gulation Bill, they proposed to devote 
the other days of the week at their dis- 
posal to that measure; and that, there- 
fore, they would not be able next week 
to take the Education Estimates, as to 
which, however, due Notice would be 
given. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, for the convenience | 
of Irish Members, When the Irish Esti- | 


1 the Scotch iversity Esti- | , : . 
eee ee | for the purpose of registration of births ; 


mates will be taken ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Not next week. I cannot say 
exactly when; but due Notice will be 
given. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


orn — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

METROPOLIS—LOCAL TAXATION. 

MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 

to call the attention of the House to the 


| plied in its fullest extent to the Metro- 
| polis. The question had, too, engaged 
| the attention of Royal Commissions and 
| Select Committees, and Bills had been 

introduced on the subject. As a matter 
| for legislation it had engaged the atten- 
j tion of such men as Sir George Grey, 
| Sir Cornewall Lewis, and Mr. Buxton. 
| The last to direct attention to it with a 
| view to legislation was the noble Lord 
| the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
| Elcho), who urged the claims it had on 
| the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
; vernment. The necessity for a reform 
| inthe government of the Metropolis was 
| increasing every year. The Registrar 
|General informed the country that the 
| population of the Metropolis was increas- 
‘ing at the rate of 75,000 per annum, and 
| that, during the last seven years, 150,000 
| additional houses had been built within 
its boundaries. As Mr. Horton, in his 
valuable pamphlet, pointed out, the 
Metropolis was divided into 37 districts 


into 56 districts for the duties of the 
Building Act; into 19 divisions for 
police purposes ; into 13 County Court 
districts; into 15 Militia districts; and 
additional divisions for Inland Revenue, 
postal, and gas and water and Parlia- 
mentary purposes; so that a map of - 
London must have 14 or 15 different 
boundaries to represent in each area the 
controlling powers. With this mere 
unorganized accretion of corporations, 
boards, vestries, commissioners, magis- 
trates, and so forth, the administration 
of this Metropolis might very fitly be 
described in the words with which John 
Bunyan depicted the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. It was, he said, 
‘‘Every whit dreadful, being utterly 
without order.” Comparing the govern- 
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ment of the parish of Marylebone with 
that of Westminster, it would be found 
that the population of each was about 
the same. Marylebone parish collected 
£194,036; Westminster City, £194,031. 
Marylebone parish was managed by one 
vestry, and its administrative expenses 
were under £8,000 per annum; while 
the five boards of local management in 
Westminster cost nearly £20,000. These 
five boards employed 21 clerks and 
vestry clerks, six surveyors, four solici- 
tors, nine officers of health, six inspec- 
tors of nuisances—all these officers being 
employed for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act. The gas and 
water supplies of the Metropolis were 
under the control of different Companies, 
who were hostile to each other. The 
result was that the water supply cost, 
according to the Registrar General, 
£1,283,000 a-year; whereas he asserted 
that it could be provided for £470,000 
a-year. Moreover, each public gas lamp 
in London cost £4 10s. a-year, whilst in 
Manchester the cost was only £1 5s. 
Mr. Frith said the Gas Companies 
pretended that they had a right to a 
dividend of £10 per cent, and that in 
any scheme for purchase they must be 
paid at that rate, and that Londoners 
were precluded by legislation from sup- 
plying themselves. Now, the Gas Com- 
panies had funds which they called 
capital, which had never been investi- 


Metropolis— 
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gated. And it seemed it was not capital | 


at all; but on this the consumer was 
charged 10 per cent, and was even now 
paying 10 per cent, on the former 
ruinous competition. 
asserted that the Companies made 
£400,000 net profit on every £1,000,000 
capital which Parliament permitted them 
to raise. The management of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, he admitted, 
was admirable, and everything had im- 
proved since it was established in 1853, 


. when there were 10,500 officials in Lon- 


don and over 150 vestries raising rates; 
but that was no reason why house- 
holders and ratepayers should be sub- 
jected to unnecessarily heavy burdens. 
He did not say that there was pecula- 
tion ; but, under the existing system, the 
ratepayers paid in some instances at 
least a third more than they ought to be 
called upon todo. It had been shown 
that the delay in traffic occasioned by 
the accumulation of snow, mud, and dirt 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane 


It was distinctly | 
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in our streets involved a loss of at least 
£500,000. The condition of the fire 
brigade also demanded investigation. 
Whilst in Paris, with a population of 
2,000,000, and in New York, with a 
population of 1,300,000, there were re- 
spectively 1,500 and 2,350 firemen, Lon- 
don, with her 4,000,000 of population, 
had only 406 firemen. There was a 
complete want of proper market accom- 
modation owing to the absurd restric- 
tions which prevented markets being 
established within, he believed, seven 
miles of the City. These and other evils 
he attributed to the system of vestries. 
The vestries fought amongst each other 
on questions as to the varying merits of 
wood pavement and macadam. In conse- 
quence of the vestry system, with all 
its anomalies, the state of the sewers and 
of the pavements in many districts was 
most unsatisfactory. He believed that 
one of the greatest evils of the present 
system was connected with the auditing 
of the vestry accounts. Some parishes 
were undoubtedly well managed in this 
respect ; but he was credibly informed, 
for the information was based on a pub- 
lished document, that in some cases the 
auditors could neither read nor write. 
[.4 laugh.] That seemed an incredible 
assertion; but he made it on an autho- 
rity that was open to any Member of 
the House, and if it was inaccurate he 
was not responsible. That document 
stated that no auditor could be relied 
upon carefully toexamine parish accounts 
unless he could read and write, and that 
there were instances of the appointment 
of auditors who possessed neither qualifi- 
cation. The vestries made rates on the 
parishes, and declined to make satisfac- 
tory reports showing how the money 
they raised was expended. The vestries, 
however, were not slow in demanding 
that the action of other bodies should 
be inquired into. It was charming to 
find that they were fully alive to the 
faults of others, and anxious to see 


Local Taxation. 


| them corrected, although they must not 


be touched themselves. He held in his 
hand a printed paper headed “‘ Relief of 
Ratepayers’ Burdens,”’ and it purported 
to be a 

“Statement in favour of inquiry into the 
administration of funds in possession of the City 
Guilds.” 
It went on to say that— 

“The vestries of London were recently in- 
vited, in pursuance of a resolution adopted by 
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the St. James’s Vestry, to join ina Memorial to 
the Government, urging the necessity for in- 
quiry into the condition and management of the 
property and charities of the several Metro- 
politan parishes and City Guilds.” 


Metropolis— 


The resolution above referred to ran 
thus :— 


“ That the several parishes in the Metropolis, 

the Corporation of the City of London, the 
Livery Companies of London, and other public 
bodies, now possess large funds available for 
educational purposes, for the relief of the poor, 
and for other public objects; and that, in view 
of the constantly-increasing burdens imposed 
on the ratepayers of the Metropolis by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the vestries, and 
the London School Board, in the carrying out 
of their varied and increasing powers, it is de- 
sirable for a full inquiry to be made, under the 
authority of a Royal Commission, into the cha- 
racter and circumstances of any such funds, in 
order to ascertain how far they may be rightfully 
directed to the relief of such ratepayers, and to 
all or any of the objects served by the several 
governing bodies and rating authorities of the 
Metropolis.” 
Now, the property of the City Guilds 
had been bequeathed for particular pur- 
poses; and although its value had, no 
doubt, greatly increased, it was doubt- 
ful whether that fact alone would 
justify an interference with the destina- 
tion of that property. However that 
might be, the case of the vestries was 
very different. There the money spent 
was taken directly from the ratepayers ; 
its amount was constantly increasing ; 
and there could be no question of the 
right of the public to know and inquire 
into the manner in which it was dis- 
bursed. He now came to the charges 
which were made against the vestries. 
He would quote to the House some ex- 
tracts taken from a printed paper issued 
by the Paddington Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion. If the statements there contained 
were incorrect, he was not responsible 
for them. This document said— 


“There isa growing suspicion that the man- 
ner in which assessments are made, and rates 
expended, in some quarters calls for special in- 
vestigation, and we believe that nothing short of 
such a step will give satisfaction to the public.” 


It continued— 


‘People will want to get at the particulars 
lying behind the gross amounts which are tabu- 
lated, and act, occasionally at least, as their own 
auditors; and if Parliamentary assistance be 
not afforded them for that purpose, it may be 
incumbent on them in their several parishes to 
appoint a local commission from their number 
to scrutinize vouchers, so that what is going on 
behind the scenes may be proclaimed on the 
housetops.”’ 
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The paper went on to remark that, 
while pauperism and crime in the 
Metropolis were rapidly on the decline, 
there was no corresponding diminu- 
tion in the burden of the rates; and 
that the inquiries made by independent 
residents of Paddington had revealed 
wasteful expenditure under various 
heads. It then added— 

“The most entertaining and instructive por- 
tion is that which comes under the general rate 
account, and relates to ‘ refreshments.’ The 
following particulars belong to one of many 
bills of the same description:—‘ September 28. 
—Finance and Assessment Committees :—18 
luncheons, £3 3s.; 17 dinners, £7 13s.; ale and 
stout, 7s.; sherry, £1 4s.; port, 18s.; hock, 
£4 10s.; cigars, 12s.; and dessert, 25s.’ ”’ 
These were among the items of one 
dinner for the gentlemen who were 
spending the money of the ratepayers ; 
and other refreshment bills were much 
of the same character. He asked 
whether those things were creditable to 
the local government of a great capital. 
Mr. Frith, in his admirable work on 
Municipal London, said that the go- 
vernment of the Metropolis was utterly 
without system, regularity, or order; 
that the ratings all differed, that there 
was no uniformity, and that in all things 
there was confusion and complication. 
Certain facts were very significant. In 
the last 19 years the vestries and dis- 
trict boards had not expended 18d. 
a-head in sanitary measures. The City 
had eight inspectors of nuisances, and 
St. Pancras had only one. The inspector 
for Chelsea reported that one-third of 
the houses infringed the sanitary regu- 
lations, and yet nothing was done to re- 
medy the abuse. The cost of making 
roads in Mile End was £364 a-mile, 
while in Marylebone it was £1,200 
a-mile. Again, the cost of watering 
streets wasin Greenwich £50 a-mile ; in 
Limehouse, £50; in Hackney, £15; in 
Mile End, £15; and in Whitechapel, 
£11. Thecartage of dust and mud cost 
in St. Martin’s, £70 a-mile; in Padding- 
ton, £67; in Greenwich, £65; in Lime- 
house, £23; and in Mile End, £19. On 
several previous occasions Bills relating 
to the government of the Metropolis 
had been introduced in that House; but 
they had not been passed. One measure 
was introduced by his noble Friend the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), who had done so much to bring 
this matter under the notice of the pub- 


| lie; but he did not see how it was pos- 
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sible for any private Member to carry a 
Bill for the better management of the 
Metropolis. The City of London was, 
n many respects, most admirably ma- 
naged, and his noble Friend proposed 
to extend the area ofthe City. That, of 
course, was a plan open to many objec- 
tions. Then there was the idea of 
making the Parliamentary boroughs 
separate Municipalities with a supreme 
Council. Earl Grey, who always took 
great interest in this question, proposed, 
not a Royal or Parliamentary Commis- 
mission, but a Committee of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, partly of 
Ministers of the Crown, partly of the 
late Ministers. A Report by such a 
Committee would be invaluable. It 
would be brought under the attention of 
Parliament much more clearly, and 
would be more likely to command atten- 
tion. This, his Lordship stated, was 
the course followed with the Bill in 
1850 for extending representative go- 
vernment to the Australian Colonies. 
To-day he only asked the Home Secre- 
tary to appoint a Board of Auditors for 
the investigation of the accounts of all 
these vestries. If it should be shown 
by the inequality of charges in the 
accounts that the Metropolis was not 
well governed, then it would be the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce a measure for the better govern- 
ment of London. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

Yo leave out from the word “ That’”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the powers of the Vestries of the Metro- 
polis, and their administration of the funds at 
their disposal,’—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane,’ 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY had un- 
derstood the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Wight to say that all 
he asked the Home Secretary to do 
was to appoint a certain number of 
Auditors to examine the accounts of 
these vestries. This, however, was not 
the object aimed at by the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
condemned the general management of 
the Metropolis, yet he seemed content to 
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accept only a modified means of remedy. 
He went further than the language of 
his hon. Friend, being of opinion that the 
general management of the Metropolis 
wassimply abominable. It was a disgrace 
to such a large town as this that there 
should be so little uniformity and so 
little good management in the general 
arrangements. Still, he believed the 
vestries did their duty extremely well 
for certain purposes. What was re- 
quired was a Central Body to be placed 
over them all. The Board of Works 
had not supplied the requirement, al- 
though he admitted that that body ful- 
filled its functions admirably in many 
respects. The town of Paris was ma- 
naged quite differently from London. 
There were eight or 10 different depart- 
ments; but they were all centralized in 
one department, called the Department 
of the Seine. As to the subject of fires, 
they were strictly part of police duties. 
What were the duties of the police, if 
they were not for the protection of life 
and property ? The police could render 
essential service in a fire long before 
the brigade arrived. It was a discredit- 
able thing in the management of Lon- 
don that the fire brigade should be 
under the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
He did not say the Board did not do its 
best, but it had not the power. There 
was divided authority, and this was the 
case also with regard to the cleansing of 
the streets. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he thought his 
hon. Friend had done good service in 
calling attention to this important ques- 
tion—the proper government, or, rather, 
the mis-government, of the Metropolis. 
The mis-government was so patent that 
it was not necessary to dwell on the sub- 
ject. They had got the vestries, but 
there was no control over them. His 
hon. Friend had pointed to the City of 
London. They had controlling power 
there, and things were better managed. 
On one occasion, when he complained to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works about 
a part of London where a terrible stench 
prevailed, owing to the streets not being 
watered, as was believed, he was told that 
the Board had no power. This seemed to 
point to. one of three things—that his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Chairman 
of the Board (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) 
ought to have more power given him; 
that he ought to be merged in some 
other power; or that he ought to be 
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abolished altogether. Clearly he ought 
not to be left in his present state of im- 
potence. He (Lord Elcho) did not think 
the Committee proposed by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) would be 
very useful; but the hon. Gentleman 
had made a very good practical sugges- 
tion—namely, that the Government 
should appoint Auditors to look after 
the accounts of the vestries. He would 
suggest that the Motion should be with- 
drawn, and that the Government should 
consent to the appointment of Auditors. 
They heard of the bottles of hock, 
champagne, and other wines consumed 
by the vestrymen. That alone required 
an audit, and the practical solution 
would be for the Government to appoint 
an audit of the different district accounts. 
It might be that the stories one heard 
were not true; it might be that there 
was no jobbery; and, in that case, it 
would be better for the vestries that 
Auditors should be appointed. If it 
turned out, however, that there had 
been waste, they would have good 
ground for legislation. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
subject raised by his hon. Friend was 
a very important one, and one in which 
they were all interested; but he hardly 
thought the House would be prepared 
to appoint a Select Committee, such as 
was asked for, neither did he think 
the suggestion for the appointment of 
Auditors would command general assent. 
It was admitted that the Metropolis 
Management Act had effected a change 
for the better. A great deal had been 
said about the shortcomings of the ves- 
tries; but what were the district boards 
but a combination of parish vestries ? 
Under the Act to which he referred, no 
less than 46 parishes were combined in 
12 district boards, and a substantial 
change for the better was, no doubt, the 
result. He was not prepared to defend 
the vestries from all the charges made 
against them. Their powers were, to a 
certain extent, limited. In some respects 
they exercised their power very well, 
and in other respects the shortcomings 
of the vestries were considerable. As 
to gas and water, those were matters of 
so serious a nature that they had not 
been left to the vestries, but had been 
taken in hand by Parliament. Measures 
had been passed providing for the water 
supply and lighting of the Metropolis. A 
great deal might be said as to whether 
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the provisions of those Acts were ade- 
quate or not. It would be monstrous to 
enter intothe question of the water supply 
in connection with the present Motion. 
The question raised by the present Motion 
was one of very great importance; but 
he should regard the extension of the 
City jurisdiction or the establishment of 
a new Centralized Body for control of 
the affairs of the Metropolis with some 
suspicion, and to establish such a body 
might prove to be a step in the wrong 
direction. He had taken some trouble 
to ascertain what had been the increased 
cost of the Metropolitan taxation, and 
he found it had not been so considerable 
as some persons supposed. He would, 
with the permission of the House, state 
what the increase of that taxation had 
been during the last 10 years. In 1869 
the vestries spent £1,789,281, including 
payments to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. In 1878, or 10 years later, 
the vestries spent £3,162,771; thus 
showing an increase in 10 years of 
about £1,400,000. But while the rate- 
able value of the Metropolis in 1869 was 
£16,258,000, in 1878 it was £23,470,000, 
or an increase of £7,212,000. While 
the net increase of the vestry expen- 
diture in those 10 years was £1,000,000, 
the following were the principal items 
of which that increase was composed: 
—Upon streets and highways the 
increase was more than £500,000, 
upon lighting it was £37,000, on pay- 
ment to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works £131,000—the vestries now paid 
£500,000 out of their rates to the Me- 
tropolitan Board—and they now paid 
£500,000 to the School Board rates. The 
salaries to officers were £46,000 higher 
than in 1869; when they amounted to 
£71,000 ; while, in 1878, they amounted 
to £117,000. Loans and interest in 
1869 amounted to £174,700, and in 1878 
to £263,000, or a difference of £88,000. 
He did not think that the Government 
could do of their own accord what his 
hon. Friend asked, and he did not know 
that the House would support the Se- 
cretary of State if he made such a pro- 
position. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK asked the House 
to look at this matter in a fair and broad 
light. Charges had been made against 
the vestries; but it should be remem- 
bered that vestries were elected under 
an Act of Parliament, and by the same 
class of persons as elected Members of 
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Parliament, and if they did not do their 
work well, the members who composed 
them might be put out, and others 
elected in their place. People, no doubt, 
complained very much about vestries ; 
but so they did about the Members of 
that House. The thing to do was to 
change them, and put in better men. 
He challenged hon. Gentlemen who 
spoke about the health of the Metropolis 
to compare it with that of any other 
city in the world. London was the 
largest city in the world, and among 
cities in point of health it stood per- 
fectly unique. What was the use of 
coming down upon these poor vestrymen 
and talking about gas and water. The 
vestries had no more power over the gas 
and water of the Metropolisthan hon.Gen- 
tlemen themselves had. When his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg) attempted totake up the water sup- 
ply he was most violently opposed by the 
Water Companies, and it would be the 
same with the gas. It was all the Com- 
panies, and if you touched them they 
would say you were attacking private 
property. No doubt, the rates were 
heavy; the School Board rate, for ex- 
ample; but the vestries could not help 
that. Parliament made the law, and 
the vestries had to carry it out and to 
find the money. So it was with the 
main drainage, the fire brigade, the 
police rate—which was now very heavy 
—andso on. It was most ungenerons, 
unhandsome, and undignified to say— 
‘‘Qh, these are sinall men, tradesmen.” 
If they were small men and tradesmen, 
it was all the more to their credit that 
they gave a great deal of time to the 
public good. Hon. Gentlemen talked 
of the City of London, and spoke of it 
asa model. He knew something about 
the City of London, and, no doubt, it 
was very well managed ; but it was very 
expensively managed. In the City of 
London there was more to pay than in 
the Metropolis generally. A good deal 
had been said about the state of the 
streets ; but Oxford Street was as nicely 
kept and as clean a street as any in the 
world, and they had only to go to Mary- 
lebone to see streets as well watered, 
lighted, and cleaned as any in Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, or any other city. It 
was easy to find fault with the govern- 
ment of the City of London; but it was 
of such enormous extent, and the inte- 
rests involved were so vast and so diver- 
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sified, that he was not surprised that all 
Ministries were particularly chary in 
attempting to interfere with it. He had 
felt it only fair to say a word in favour 
of the vestries, which had a great deal 
of hard work todo, and, upon the whole, 
they did it in an admirable manner. As 
a rule, they had nothing to do with the 
expense incurred for luncheons and din- 
ners and wines. The blame, if any, on 
that score attached to the Guardians; 
but Boards of Guardians were not 
peculiar to London, and why blame 
vestries? There was no mystery or 
secret about their proceedings, for their 
meetings were more open than the House 
of Commons. He quite admitted that 
the rates were increasing and becoming 
more onerous, and they could not be 
too cautious in imposing new burdens. 
Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
that two years ago he gave Notice of a 
Motion for a Committee to inquire into 
vestry management, and especially into 
the paving, lighting, watering, and 
scavengering of the streets and houses 
of London. He had been unable to 
bring forward that Motion; but if he 
found encouragement from other Mem- 
bers of the House, he should be inclined 
to urge upon the House the desirability 
of appointing such a Committee. He 
did not think that a single word of blame 
or censure had been cast on the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and very little, 
indeed, had been said against the ves- 
tries. It was not at all necessary to 
speak offensively or in a hostile manner 
against the vestries. As the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down said, those gen- 
tlemen took upon themselves a vast 
amount of work for no remuneration, 
and they got a good deal of abuse, 
especially from people outside, who did 
not know how difficult their duties were. 
But he should despair of obtaining any 
improvement if they acted on the views 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Andrew Lusk), 
whose maxim seemed to be, guieta non 
movere, and who appeared to think that 
the government of London, as it was, 
was the best possible government that 
could be, and that it could not be im- 
proved without additional expense and 
taxation. He (Mr. C. Beckett-Denison) 
was not of that opinion; but thought 
that in one or two respects there was a 
loud call for improvement and investiga- 
tion. He referred especially to the 
watering and scavengering of the streets. 
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As compared with Paris or other Euro- 
pean capitals, the watering of the streets 
cf London was not what it ought to be. 
A friend of his, who took a great inte- 
rest in the St. George’s Vestry, had told 
him that the watering and scavengering 
of the streets of London was practically 
in the hands of a close monopoly. There 
were five or six men who tendered in 
turns to the various parishes. Osten- 
sibly the competition was open; but the 
contractors had entered into a secret ar- 
rangement among themselves by which 
the contract was always relegated to the 
same hands. On Sundays the streets 
were not watered as on other days of the 
week ; and when they considered that 
the masses of the population took their 
holiday on that day and visited the parks 
in immense numbers, they would at once 
see that on a hot Sunday afternoon, with 
the wind blowing, the state of the streets 
of London was a reproach to them. 
What was the remedy for this? He 
feared there was none, for the contrac- 
tors would not allow their carts to go 
out unless in charge of their own men, 
and they would not send out their men ; 
and as they would not do the work, no 
one could do the work which they re- 
fused to do. The watering of the streets 
of London was simply discreditable, and 
the same thing might be said of the 
scavengering. It was notorious that 
there was a regular system of black- 
mailing in connection with scavenger- 
ing, and that no one could get his ash- 
pit cleansed without submitting to it. 
The result of this was absolute discom- 
fort, uncleanliness, and unhealthiness, 
which they were powerless to remove. 
It was all very well for powerful people, 
who could make their voices heard, to 
say that things were as good asthey could 
be; but it was the poor and the small 
householders who were really affected. 
Without bringing any charge of corrup- 
tion or abuse of authority against the 
vestries, there was certainly ground for 
inquiry whether it was not possible to 
bring abouta better stateof things. With- 
out any hostility either to the Board of 
Works or to the vestries, he should, as 
he had stated, be inclined, if he found 
any encouragement, to renew his Mo- 
tion for a Committee of Inquiry with 
respect to the two special points of water- 
ing and scavengering the streets. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR observed, 
that the hon. Member for the Isle of 
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Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had intro- 
duced the subject in a very broad way, 
alluding to water supply, gas supply, 
sanitary arrangements, and so forth; 
but ended with a Motion which was 
limited to an inquiry into the question 
of the vestries and their duties. The 
great evil in regard to London was that 
the local government was very defective. 
Great works were distributed into the 
hands of a large number of different 
bodies, and there wasno unity. He was, 
therefore, prepared to vote against the 
Motion, because it would take away 
their power to deal with the question in 
a more satisfactory way, especially when 
they remembered the Home Secretary’s 
statement that the subject was so large 
that it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take it up and consider it in all 
its aspects. But the Motion would throw 
the inquiry on the vestries, and would 
remove the responsibility from Parlia- 
ment. He did not agree with the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Sir Andrew 
Lusk) in the satisfaction he had ex- 
pressed with the existing state of things. 
With regard to the water supply, for 
instance, in some places it was good; but 
he (Mr. Lyon Playfair) lived in a dis- 
trict which was supplied with water into 
which 750,000 people poured their ex- 
crements before he could drink it. They 
had been told that there would be 
another Session of the present Parlia- 
ment. It would be a capital thing if 
the Government would deal with this 
question next Session. He would, there- 
fore, suggest that as they were now 
getting into a state of things which so 
operated in the House as to produce the 
passing of but one Act a Session, the 
question of improvement in Metropolitan 
administration should be undertaken 
next year by the Government, which 
might thus signalize the last year of 
their reign by passing at least one com- 
prehensive measure for the promotion 
of the health of the people. Should 
the hon. Gentleman withdraw his Motion, 
the House would be left free to consider 
a large scheme for Metropolitan local 
government. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
they all grumbled at the cost of Metro- 
politan rates; but it was but fair to 
give the devil his due, and look at the 
results which they got for the rates. 
The Metropolitan rates also, he might 
say, had not been much raised for the 
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last 10 years. For instance, the total 
rating of Kensington, from the year 1870 
to 1879, averaged 3s. Yd. in the pound ; 
whereas, in the present year, the rating 
amounted to only 3s. 5d., a decrease of 
4d. on the whole, although the charge 
for the Metropolitan School Board had 
increased from nothing to 5d., and the 
Metropolitan Board rate had also in- 
creased. He differed from the remarks 
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Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk) as to the 
constitution of the vestries. He thought 
it required improvement. There was a 
want of a head and of responsible officers 
known to the public. As to the com- 
plaint that the management of paro- 
chial affairs was in the hands of small 
tradesmen, he thought that gentlemen 
had themselves to blame in that respect, 
because it was owing to their negligence 
that such was the case. If people wished 
to improve the management of their 
affairs, they should take a more active 
part themselves. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that this 
year he had been elected a vestryman 
for the City of Westminster, and he had 
been induced to become a member of the 
Board, not from any motive of public 
spirit, but from a feeling of curiosity. 
One heard so much of the working of 
these bodies that he desired to see the 
machinery from the inside. No doubt, 
the majority of those who composed the 
vestries were small tradesmen ; but, con- 
sidering the nature of the duties they 
had to discharge, he was not surprised 
that a great many gentlemen did not 
care to serve on them. They had to 
administer the greater portion of their 
funds under the direction of the Metro- 
politan Board, and the amount over 
which they themselves had control was 
very small. The hon. Member (Mr. C. 
Beckett-Denison) had stated that the 
dust was badly laid in the streets on 
Sundays; and he might say that he was 
a member of a Street Cleansing Com- 
mittee for the City of Westminster, and, 
therefore, he could say that how the 
matter was done was thus—The con- 
tracts were drawn in general terms, the 
contractors undertaking to keep the 
streets in proper order under the vestry. 
The vestry could be set in motion by any 
ratepayer who chose to communicate 
with them; and when communicated 
with they summoned the contractor to 
produce his books, to show how often he 
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had watered certain streets; and if he 
was found guilty of neglect he was blown 
up. He himself had made acomplaintthat 
a particular road was not watered pro- 
perly on the Sunday, and his complaint 
was attended to, and since then the state 
of things had been much better. If any 
hon. Member felt aggrieved in reference 
to the watering of the streets on Sundays, 
provided that hon. Member lived in his 
Mr. J. R. Yorke’s) district, and pro- 
vided, also, that he would write a letter, 
he (Mr. J. R. Yorke) would, of course, 
do his best to see that the matter was at- 
tended to. About three autumns ago he 
was in London for a month, and the con- 
dition of the water was at that time in- 
tolerable, and it was extremely un- 
pleasant to the nose. The water, he 
believed, came from the Chelsea Com- 
pany. He took a sample to Professor 
Franklin and asked him to analyze it. 
The Professor told him that he had al- 
ready analyzed water from the same 
Company, and showed him a long tube 
containing some of it, in which he no- 
ticed a large number of unpleasant- 
looking bodies in suspension. He asked 
would there be any use in filtering the 
water, but was told that it would be 
useless, because‘all the really deleterious 
matters were to be found in solution, 
and not in suspension; and, in fact, it 
was only aquestion between the thick and 
the thin turtle. He asked the Professor 
the natureof thething, and he said thathe 
found things in the water that led him 
to believe that they came from Surbiton. 
There had recently been a flood in that 
locality, and some of the contents of the 
cesspools of the place had been washed 
into the reservoirs. He had naturally 
since that time kept his eyes open to the 
quality of the water coming from the 
Chelsea Waterworks, and he had noticed 
whether there had been any extensive 
floods in that neighbourhood, so that he 
might not drink any more water than he 
could help. He thought the defence 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had made for the vestries, that 
they were not responsible for a great 
deal of the charges laid at their door, 
was a just one. He would conclude by 
saying that if some arrangement could 
be made for a proper audit of vestry 
accounts, it would be a real and sub- 
stantial improvement; and he hoped 
that, ere long, wheuever there might be 
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an opportunity of legislating upon the 
subject, it would be provided. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
to his own knowledge, the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had been, 
from the commencement of the Session, 
endeavouring to obtain a night on which 
to call the attention of the House to the 
question of the water supply of the Me- 
tropolis, which was a very large question, 
and ought to be discussed by itself. The 
hon. Gentleman.the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. C. 
Beckett-Denison), speaking of the water- 
ing of the streets, had told them that, 
in that respect, London was infinitely 
worse than Paris and other Continental 
cities. That wasso; but then the streets 
in those cities were watered, not by 
carts, as in London, but by fixed hy- 
drants; and this question should be dis- 
cussed on the Water Supply Motion. It 
should be borne in mind that the popu- 
lation in foreign cities was much more 
densely concentrated than in London, 
owing to the practice of the people living 
in flats; so that the 12 arrondissements 
which constituted the older City of 
Paris, as contrasted with the outer ring 
of 8 arrondissements, were much less 
in area than the borough he had the 
honour to represent. Still, he believed 
considerable improvement had been 
made within the last few years. As to 
the paving of London, no one could say 
that it was all that it ought to be; but 
considerable improvement had _ been 
brought about. The existing boards 
were becoming alive to the question. As 
regarded the contracts for scavengering, 
several vestries had given up the practice 
of entering into them, and did the work 
for themselves. It had been said that 
the London vestries had no permanent 
officials; but he must say that the vestry 
clerks, as a rule, were well chosen and 
very able men, and generally they had 
served for a great number of years. He 
hoped that the debate would not close 
without there being a renewed assur- 
ance that the Home Secretary would go 
into the whole question. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that, 
considering the terms of the Motion, 
they might conclude that they had dis- 
cussed this question enough for all 
practical purposes. He quite agreed in 
the general view expressed in the Mo- 
tion; but he was in this unfortunate 
position—that different views were en- 
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tertained with respect to what he said 
last year. One hon. Gentleman went so 
far as to state that he had distinctly 
promised that Government would take 
up the question and deal with it in the 
course of the present Session, and had 
called him over the coals for not having 
carried that promise to fulfilment; but, 
certainly, that was not the view of what 
he had said taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe), who had, 
upon the occasion in question, com- 
plained that he had not made any defi- 
nite statement upon the matter, but had 
treated it in a light manner as if it were 
a question of no importance. All he 
could say was that they were both mis- 
taken. There was, however, no one 
more sensible of the importance of the 
question than he was; but then it was 
one which must be dealt with as a whole, 
and not in piecemeal. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Hankey) seemed enamoured of the 
one idea that the whole of the Metro- 
polis should be included in the City of 
London. That was a startling proposi- 
tion, so much so, indeed, that the hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board immediately rose 
from his seat and left the House. If, 
however, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Peterborough would embody 
that proposal in a Bill, and submit it to 
the House, it was probable the hon. and 
gallant Baronet would remain in his seat 
and let the hon. Member understand that 
there were weighty objections to it. As 
regarded the reform of the City of Lon- 
don, it was a large and serious question, 
and had been considered by Committee 
after Committee and by Commission 
after Commission, which had, no doubt, 
collected a vast amount of material for 
Government to deal with, and such was 
its importance that no person but the 
Government should attempt to do so. 
There were, however, several minor 
points—minor points as regarded the 
main question, but still of great im- 
portance in themselves. Such was the 
watering of the streets, and such was 
the efficiency of the fire brigade; but 
both these questions depended upon a 
much larger one, which was that of the 
general water supply. He looked upon 
that as one of very great importance, 
for the water supplied for household use 
was in such a state that it ought to be 
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discontinued. There were agreat many 
minor questions involved in this which 
ought to be dealt with at once, for he 
was not one of those who thought that 
if they could not at once carry some 
gigantic measure of reform they should 
not attempt reforms in detail. Besides 
the defective system of local government 
in the Metropolis, there was the defec- 
tive system of vestry administration. 
He was glad to find that his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Mr. J. R. Yorke) had joined the vestry 
of his parish, for the great difficulty in 
the way of the system of local govern- 
ment by vestries was the inability to find 
gentlemen of ability and social standing 
to undertake the duties of vestrymen, 
where they obtained no honour, but had 
to undertake a great deal of work, and 
disagreeable work, for which they re- 
ceived no thanks. There was no doubt 
the nature of the election prevented 
gentlemen of that class seeking for seats 
on the vestry ; and, therefore, he would 
at once remove every impediment in the 
way of obtaining the best men to serve. 
Some gentlemen were of opinion that 
the functions of vestrymen were small— 
they were small in one sense ; but in an- 
other they were of the utmost import- 
ance, as upon them to a large extent 
depended the comfort, the domestic 
happiness, the health, and the daily 
convenience of the inhabitants. In the 
first place, it was the duty of the vestry- 
men to see that the house-drains were 
properly connected with the sewers ; but 
he believed few of them took that trouble. 
[Mr. J. R. Yorxe: They do not.] They 
had it, then, on the authority of a vestry- 
man that they never did that duty. 
Again, as regarded the filthy state of 
the footpaths. The duty of keeping 
them clean rested with the occupiers of 
the houses forming the frontage; but if 
they neglected to do so, then it was for 
the vestries to step in and put the law 
in force by compelling them to do so. 
Then, as to the watering of the streets, 
he agreed that the system of watering 
in Paris was superior to theirs. But the 
watering of the streets and the efficiency 
of the fire brigade could not, he repeated, 
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be well dealt with apart from the general 
question of the water supply. He did 
not wish to put aside that great question ; | 
but it would be irregular for him to deal ; 
with it until it came before the House | 
asa whole. When the Motions on the | 
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Paper bearing upon these subjects were 
brought forward, he would be quite pre- 
pared to state the views of the Govern- 
ment upon them. He might add, in 
conclusion, that his hon. Friend had 
suggested one practical question which 
was well worthy of consideration, and 
that was, if they could not obtain a 
regular Government audit of vestry ac- 
counts. That was a subject which, in 
his (Mr. Assheton Cross’s) opinion, must 
be dealt with before long. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
after the discussion which had occurred 
he should, with the permission of the 
House, withdraw his Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.”’ 


RAILWAYS — RAILWAY ACCIDENTS — 
THE ADOPTION OF CONTINUOUS 
BRAKES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAXTER, who had on the Paper 
the following Amendment :— 

‘“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is now 
the duty of the Government to take such mea- 
sures as may be necessary to secure, within a 
fixed and reasonable time, the application to all 
Railway passenger vehicles in the United King- 
dom of Continuous Brakes which comply with 
the conditions laid down by the Board of Trade 
as essential to public safety ;’’ 
said: If the House will give me its at- 
tention for a short period, I think I shall 
be able to state a case so strong that if 
Members were not convinced, the fault 
must be with the exponent, and him 
alone. I think it is incumbent upon me 
to show to the House, in the first place, 
that the danger to which we are exposed 
in railway travelling, and from which 
the use of proper brakes would save 
us, is of sufficient importance to call 
for the interference of Parliament. I 
hold in my hand an analysis of the 
railway accidents which have taken 
place during six years. I find that, 
between 1870 and 1876, there were 
1,284 accidents which were of sufficient 
importance to be inquired into by 
officials of the Board of Trade; and of 
these, 952, or nearly four-fifths, might 
have been prevented, or mitigated, at 
all events—so the gentlemen say who 
have looked into the matter—by the use 
of efficient brakes. The yearly average 
of accidents investigated was 176. This 
large number might have been reduced 
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by 136, in the opinion of the officials, by 
proper brakes having been used. Seve- 
ral of the accidents which have of late 
occurred have been of a very disastrous 
character. In one, at Wigan, 44 per- 
sons were killed or injured; at Skipton, 
103 persons ; at Norwich, 130; at Rip- 
ton, 72; at Armley Junction, 122; and 
at Newark, 59. The year 1877, as many 
hon. Gentlemen will remember, was a 
year singularly free from railway acci- 
dents. During that year 675 passengers 
and 176 railway servants were killed or 
injured by accidents to trains; and, ap- 
plying to this year the proportion of the 
last six years, I have ascertained that in 
1877 nearly 700 persons have sustained 
injuries by accident which efficient brakes 
might have prevented. In 1876 the 
numbers of killed and injured were over 
1,300 ; in 1874 they were nearly 1,600 ; 
and the Board of Trade Returns just 
issued show the numbers killed and in- 
jured in 1878 were considerably more 
than in 1877—1,074 persons being killed 
or injured last year. I admit at once 
that these casualties, lamentable as they 
are, are inconsiderable compared with 
the enormous number of journeys per- 
formed each year—over, I believe, 
600,000,000. But the House must keep 
in mind that the proportion of the pub- 
lic travelling habitually is small; and, 
therefore, the danger to which they are 
exposed is confined to a comparatively 
small number of individuals. I do not 
for one moment propose to complain 
of the general management of the 
railways of this country. On the con- 
trary, when I think of the number of 
trains continually running, not only in 
daylight, but in the darkness—running, 
too, at an enormously high speed—I am 
filled with admiration at the organiza- 
tion, the skill, and the care which enable 
us to travel with only those dangers 
which we do now encounter. But whilst 
giving the Companies the utmost credit 
for the degree of safety they have ob- 
tained for us, I think the figures I have 
quoted show conclusively that there are 
still great dangers to life and limb for 
which it behoves us to adopt remedial 
measures. In the second place, it is my 
duty to show to the House, before in- 
viting Parliament to compel Railway 
Companies to take such remedial mea- 
sures, that the Railway Companies have 
been warned of the state of matters with 
sufficient urgency, and for a sufficient 
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number of years, to justify the interfer- 
ence of this House. Evidence on this 
point is very abundant, as the question 
is no new one. But I will only trouble 
the House with one or two instances. I 
have heard hon. Gentlemen say that we 
have not given the Railway Companies 
time enough. My answer to that is that 
as long ago as September, 1858, the 
Board of Trade issued a Circular, in 
which they say the amount of brake 
power then habitually supplied to trains 
was in most cases insufficient to prevent 
the occurrence of accidents, and it was 
essential to the safety of trains going at 
a high rate of speed that the engine- 
drivers should have power to stop the 
trains, having had notice of the ob- 
struction of the line, before they reach 
the obstructed point. From that day to 
this, for 20 years, the Board of Trade 
has been continually knocking at the 
door of the Railway Companies to give 
sufficient brake power. I ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen do they not read with pain these 
Returns made every year of the number 
of casualties, carrying mourning and 
sorrow into so many homes, seeing that 
they might have been avoided had pro- 
per brakes been adopted? For 20 years 
the Board of Trade have been warning 
and remonstrating with the Railway 
Companies, and one would have thought 
they would by this time have given up 
the task in despair, and have called 
upon Parliament to assist them in en- 
forcing what was required. The tone of 
remonstrance has now been superseded by 
one of threatening. This tone culminated 
in August, 1877, in a verysignificant in- 
timation—one in which I most cordially 
approve. Last year was passed an Act 
which gave warning to Railway Com- 
panies that if they did not adopt a pro- 
per system of brakes they must be com- 
pulsorily interfered with. I have said 
enough to show that the Companies had 
warning sufficiently urgent and for suffi- 
ciently long a period of time to justify 
the interference of this House. Now, 
I am going to lay before the House the 
manner in which these warnings have 
been received, and to show the House 
what has been provided in this essential 
matter for the public safety. I take, 
first, the London and North Western 
Company. They use a brake, regarding 
which the Board of Trade wrote to the 
Company in March, 1877, inthefollowing 
remarkable terms :— 
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“The Board of Trade desire me again most 
seriously-to urge upon the Directors the neces- 
sity of re-considering their system of brakes. 
Inquiries and experiments have shown that 
there are brakes which fulfil the conditions 
mentioned in the Board of Trade Circular, and 
should the London and North Western Railway 
Company, after such experience as that afforded 
by the present case—an accident near Warring- 
ton Station, in which the brake was proved to 
be quiteineffective—hesitate to adopt an efficient 
continuous brake, and to issue and enforce such 
regulations as will insure its proper working, 
the confidence of the public in the earnest and 
anxious desire of the Company to do all that 
lies in their power to secure the safety of rail- 
way travellers will be at an end; and in the 
event of a casualty occurring which an efficient 
system of brake might have prevented a heavy 
personal responsibility would rest upon those 
who are answerable for such neglect.”’ 


But there is an opposition on the part 
of the London and North Western Com- 
pany to give preference to a self-acting 
brake. At the recent half-yearly meeting, 
Mr. Moon, the Chairman, stated that 
the directors set their faces against self- 
acting brakes; and, further, that he did 
not believe any man in his senses would 
say they ought to risk their trains with 
a self-acting brake. That is a policy 
which has been most consistently fol- 
lowed by that Company. They have 
fitted 600 brakes since the Circulars of 
the Board of Trade were published, 
every one of which was not in accordance 
with these conditions. The London 
and North Western Company not only 
thought itself powerful enough to treat 
with absolute contempt and indifference 
the Circulars of the Board of Trade, but 
they flew at higher game, and defied 
the authority of this House. A Royal 
Commission wss appointed in 1874, and 
reported in 1877 as follows :— 

“We recommend that the Railway Companies 
should be required by law, under adequate 
penalties, to supply all trains with sufficient 
brake power to stop them within 500 yards 
under all circumstances.” 


Now, this was proposed by men who, 
according to Mr. Moon, are not in their 
senses; and he went further, and said 
Parliament dare not pass such a Reso- 
lution. The London and North Western 
Railway Company carry about one-tenth 
of the whole passenger traffic of the 
United Kingdom. The Queen and Royal 
Family go by it twice a-year to Scot- 
land. Yet on this line they are habi- 
tually using a brake so inefficient that 
the Board of Trade warns the directors 
that ‘‘they incur a personal responsi- 
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bility by continuing to use it.’’ This is a 
cogent reason for the interference of 
Parliament. Then, take the Midland 
Company, they use six different brakes, 
some of which are in accordance with 
the conditions of the Board of Trade, 
and some of which are not; but, surely, 
they should be uniform. The Midland 
Company go in for a large variety of 
brakes which, I believe, in the end will 
land them in great confusion and enor- 
mous expense. The Great Northern 
Company adopted a continuous brake at 
an early period, and showed that they 
were very enlightened in doing so; but, 
unfortunately, the brake does not con- 
form to the conditions now laid down by 
the Board of Trade, and I cannot help 
thinking that it is unfortunate that the 
directors should go on making brakes 
which it is absolutely certain must be 
replaced very shortly. The Caledonian 
Company, I am sorry to say, as a Scotch- 
man, have been experimenting with 
brakes for eight years without any re- 
sult at all. The North Eastern Com- 
pany intimated a year ago that they 
had adopted a brake which they meant 
to apply over all the system ; but I do not 
find that they have succeeded in carrying 
out this excellent resolution. I have been 
informed—rightly or wrongly I do not 
know — that the Companies, believing 
that the Government intend imme- 
diately to legislate in the sense of the 
Resolution I have laid upon the Table of 
the House, have stopped the little pro- 
gress which they have been making in 
the matter, and are waiting, with folded 
hands, to be delivered by this House 
out of a dilemma which is really painful, 
but from which, I believe, they are per- 
fectly unable to extricate themselves. I 
think I have shown the little progress 
which has been made; but the most 
alarming fact is that this little progress 
has been in entirely a wrong direction. 
The larger proportion of the brakes 
fitted do not conform to the conditions 
laid down by the Board of Trade as 
absolutely essential to the public safety, 
and to the uniformity which is abso- 
lutely necessary. The money part of 
the question is a subject for the share- 
holders to decide; and it is time they 
should see that the majority of the Rail- 
way Companies are providing brakes 
which need not berenewed in a fewyears’ 
time. But we have to deal with the safety 
of our countrymen and countrywomen, 
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and if the Railway Companies do not 
conform to the rules and opinions of the 
Board of Trade it is time that Parlia- 
ment should interfere. Just look at the 
position of other countries with regard 
to the matter. America is the most ad- 
vanced of all countries in the adoption 
of these brakes. There is good reason 
for that, as most railways in the United 
States are unfenced. About nine or ten 
years ago, they began to use continuous 
brakes. So satisfactory did the plan 
turn out, that now three-fourths of the 
passenger vehicles in the United States 
are so fitted, and the question is being 
discussed whether they should be ap- 
plied to goods trains. It is believed in 
the United States that in two or three 
years continuous brakes pay for them- 
selves in preventing loss to property and 
life ; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
Railway Companies find it utterly impos- 
sible to get engineers, stokers, or guards 
to take charge of any train which is not 
fitted with an efficient brake. I was 
told the other day, on good authority, 
that employés of railways in this country 
—engine-drivers, stokers, and guards— 
are unanimous in favour of the measure 
I now propose. In Canada these brakes 
are in use over half the railways. In 
Belgium the Government have adopted 
a brake which is now in use over all the 
Belgium State Railways. The facts with 
regard to France are very remarkable. 
France was very slow to take up this 
question. A year ago, scarcely a single 
train in France was fitted with a con- 
tinuous brake; but now there are as 
many trains so fitted in France as in the 
United Kingdom, and they are proceed- 
ing at such a rate that they will out- 
distance us very soon. I will not trouble 
the House with facts concerning Ger- 
many, Austria, and some other countries. 
All are taking up the question with 
great interest. Our Australian Colonies 
and India are also discussing the ques- 
tion; and since I entered this House, I 
have been informed that the Board of 
Trade of Holland had recommended 
the Chambers to compel the Railway 
Companies of that country to adopt 
before the 15th of May, 1880, a con- 
tinuous brake answering, in all respects, 
to the conditions laid down by the Board 
of Trade. England does not shine much 
in this matter, considering the time since 
we started railways and the wealth we 
have. What is the explanation of so 
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disappointing and unfortunate a result ? 
I do not think anyone who has watched 
the progress of this question believes for 
one moment that Railway Companies 
have really set to work in earnest to 
meet the requirements of the Board of 
Trade in this respect, or the question 
would have been settled longago. The 
jealousy of experts is very well known. 
Some of them have brakes of their own, 
and others are interested in brakes which 
have been invented by their friends. 
Every Member who is connected with 
railways, who hears me, knows that this 
is the fact, and so does the Board of 
Trade; because in August, 1877, they 
invited the Railway Companies to con- 
sider this matter, and pointed out to them 
that their officers had not exerted them- 
selves to satisfy the requirements of the 
public. Well, these differences do exist, 
and they exist to such an extent, and in 
such force, that I believe the interference 
of this House is absolutely necessary. 
I have no connection whatever with any 
Railway Company, and I have no con- 
nection whatever with any of those Com- 
panies which have invented continuous 
brakes. I never saw one of them, and 
I do not understand the matter in a 
mechanical point of view at all. But I 
do not think that it is necessary that we 
in the House of Commons should have 
any such knowledge, because we have a 
very wise counsellor in the Board of 
Trade. In looking through the Corre- 
spondence which has taken place with 
the Board of Trade with regard to this 
matter, I am very much struck with the 
wisdom which has been shown by that 
Department. I do not believe that there 
exists, either in this country or any other 
country, a Department of a Government 
which is actuated by so strong a desire 
to promote the public interests. It would 
be ridiculous in me to cite authorities in 
favour of this view; but I must tho- 
roughly endorse a single sentence in a 
Report recently presented by Mr. Har- 
rison, a Member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Railway Accidents, to the North 
Eastern Railway Company, which is to 
the following effect :— 

“Tt is hardly necessary to repeat to you what 
I have recently said, that I entirely agree with 
the Board of Trade in the conditions laid down 
by them as being necessary.” 
Now, what is the condition of affairs ? 
For 20 years the Board of Trade has 
been pressing on the Railway Companies 
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the necessity of adopting proper con- 
tinuous brakes. We find that the Board 
of Trade, through the Royal Commission, 
did insist upon certain rules for the 
guidance of the Railway Companies. 
We find, further, that in 1877, the Board 
of Trade laid down the conditions which 
made up an adequate brake; and we 
find that in 1878, the Board of Trade, 
anxious to avoid, if possible, the use of 
compulsory measures, obtained an Act 
requiring Railway Companies to make 
semi-annual Returns of the use of the 
brakes. What has been the result of all 
their warnings? Why, we have got 
into a deadlock—a muddle, if I may so 
call it—which I believe to be hopeless, 
and which we shall never get out of by 
voluntary arrangements. The Board of 
Trade has done all that it could do in 
this matter, and done it well. The Rail- 
way Companies, it is confessed, are all 
at sixes and sevens. They have done 
nothing, or very little, and the little 
they have done has been so badly done 
that it will have to be done over again. 
In these circumstances, I think that 
Parliament is bound to step in and 
strengthen the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government by taking the course re- 
commended in the Resolution which I 
have placed upon the Table, but which, 
I am afraid, I am not now able to move 
—namely, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it isnow 
the duty of the Government to take such mea- 
sures aS may be necessary to secure, within a 
fixed and reasonable time, the application to all 
Railway passenger vehicles in the United King- 
dom of Continuous Brakes which comply with 
the conditions laid down by the Board of Trade 
as essential to public safety.” 

Coronet MAKINS: The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
Baxter) seemed to assume throughout 
his remarks that the Railway Companies 
are anxious to avoid taking the responsi- 
bility of accepting these brakes, forget- 
ting that the Companies must, more than 
anybody else, benefit by getting the best 
that can be devised. It is true that the 
Board of Trade have laid down conditions 
which must be fulfilled; but they have 
not indicated which of the brakes, in their 
opinion, best complies with these con- 
ditions. We have four or five brakes in 
the market, all of which claim to fulfil, 
and some of which, undoubtedly, do 
fulfil, the conditions brought under our 
notice. The Companies naturally endea- 
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of them is the best for their purpose. To 
do that, of course, requires a consider- 
able amount of time; but there is another 
difficulty which the right hon. Gentleman 
does not recognize, and that is the diffi- 
culty the Companies have of getting 
brakes when they require them. The 
Company with which I am connected has 
had in order, for a long time, one of the 
automatic continuous brakes, and we find 
it absolutely impossible to get the ma- 
chinery delivered. It is not a question 
of cost at all, for the simplest and best 
brake will, in the end, be the cheapest ; 
and it is for the interest of the travelling 
public, as well as of the Companies, that 
we should, before finally adopting a 
general brake for our railway systems, 
find out which is the best and which is 
the most simple. Of course, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had been able to move his 
Resolution, and the House had thought 
fit to carry it, one effect would have been 
immediately to cause that difficulty to 
which I have alluded to be very greatly 
increased. The patentees of these brakes 
would naturally have said—‘‘ Now that 
the Government are going to force you 
to adopt these brakes, we will double 
the price of them, and we will make a 
very good market out of your difficulty.” 
That I think would be the first result of 
any such action on the part of Parlia- 
ment. Then there is another considera- 
tion. All the brakes hitherto invented, 
although they do comply, as far as ex- 
periments have gone, with the conditions 
laid down by the Board of Trade, are 
more or less imperfect. Even those most 
highly in favour occasionally fail, and 
we have had failures even of the West- 
inghouse brake which might have had 
very serious consequences. Not only 
engineers and officials, but drivers and 
guards who use the brakes, are very 
much divided in opinion as to which are 
the best. Then the Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman covers the whole 
ground of our passenger system; and it 
must be obvious to all acquainted with 
railway work that it is not necessary to 
have the same kind of brake for fast and 
slow trains. For one class of train, you 
may require a more perfect automatic 
brake than for the other. There are 
trains which run over branch and loop 
lines, which are composed not of passen- 
ger carriages only, but of milk vans, 
horse boxes, and other vehicles, which 
are detached at various points on the 
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road. _ For such a train, which is broken 
up from time to time on its journey, the 
continuous automatic brake, with its 
special applications of pipes and valves, 
would be quite unnecessary; and I 
should think the House would not desire 
to impose on the Companies, in trains of 
this class, the obligation of placing that 
sort of brake on the whole of the passen- 
ger vehicles. Although the right hon. 
Gentleman says he has nothing to do 
with the cost, that is a very serious 
matter when it comes to be considered. 
The cost of an automatic brake, exclusive 
of fitting, for engines alone, is about £60, 
and from £27 to £30 for every other 
vehicle. The cost of fitting mounts up 
to a large sum; and, in fact, in the rail- 
way to which I have alluded, it would 
cost from £75,000, to £80,000 to put this 
brake on all our vehicles. In addition 
to that, there would be an annual charge 
for maintenance and repair of some 
£5,000 or £6,000 a-year more. The di- 
rectors would not shrink for one moment, 
even from that large expenditure, if they 
were certain that they had the best and 
most efficient brake, and that they would 
not have to undo their work. Theright 
hon. Gentleman dwelt very properly and 
forcibly on the folly of spending money 
on brakes that might hereafter turn out 
to be inefficient, and I can assure him 
that it is not the intention of the Com- 
panies to adopt any such course. If they 
have various types of brakes, it is simply 
because they wish to see by actual ex- 
periment which is the best for their pur- 
pose. I think it would bea very great pity 
if this question were pushed on by means 
of a Resolution of this House; and Iam 
rather glad that, by the Forms of the 
House, it is impossible that such a thing 
can be done to-night. I do not complain 
of the right hon. Gentleman for raising 
the question, or for the way in which he 
has treated it, except that I think he 
spoke with a certain amount of harsh- 
ness of the Railway Companies, which 
probably arose more from ignorance than 
any wish to deal unfairly with them. 
Having called the attention of the House 
and Government to this subject, I wish 
he would press the matter one step 
further, and ask the Board of Trade, 
when next they issue a Circular on this 
subject, to indicate a little more closely 
which brake they wish the Railway Com- 
panies to adopt. They will then relieve 
us from a considerable amount of em- 
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barrassment. They will be accepting a 
serious amount of responsibility; but we 
shall know exactly to do what we ought 
to do. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he was 
confident that the Board of Trade 
would be very glad that the House 
should express a strong opinion on this 
important subject, as it would enable 
them to take up a stronger position 
towards the Railway Companies than 
they had heretofore been able to assume. 
It was remarkable to. observe that in the 
past six years, while accidents from un- 
suitable or inadequate brake power had 
increased considerably, other accidents, 
from defective arrangements of points 
and signals, had decreased very largely. 
The conclusion he drew from this com- 
parison was that there were accidents 
over which there was vast control if 
they wished to exercise it, and that ac- 
cidents could be prevented. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, when he was 
sitting down, said he hoped the House 
would not be hurried into premature 
action; but no one could complain of 
too rapid action on this question. The 
rate was 3 per cent for the adoption of 
this system for the engines during the 
last six months for which the Returns 
were complete, and 4 per cent for the 
carriages. The progress had been very 
slow, indeed, and meantime accidents 
were occurring and lives were being 
lost. If there was one thing more 
monotonous than another in the Blue 
Books relating to this subject, it was the 
reiterated complaint of the Railway In- 
spectors—‘‘If continuous brakes had 
been in use on this line, the accident 
would not have occurred,” or ‘ the 
effects of this collision would have been 
greatly modified.”” Reference had been 
made to expense. He had read that the 
cost of fitting the brake to an engine 
would be £100, and to a carriage £35; 
but he would ask the House to remem- 
ber the expense the Railway Companies 
had gone to in applying different sys- 
tems, simply from the absence of agree- 
ment among themselves to adopt one 
which excelledtheothers. The Americans 
had adopted the system of continuous 
brakes, and they found that the expense 
had been amply repaid by the increased 
safety of the traffic. Nobody supposed 
that one general system of continuous 
brakes could be established for all time. 
That was not what was asked. What 
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was asked was this—that each Railway 
Company should adopt for itself a sys- 
tem of continuous brakes, which com- 
plied with conditions founded on just 
and true experience. The system of 
through trains now running on the Great 
Northern, North Eastern, and North 
British, showed that there was no diffi- 
culty in regard to traffic passing over 
several lines. Reference had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Baxter) to what was doing in foreign 
countries ; and he showed that France in 
a short time would have all its railways 
supplied with efficient brakes, while the 
English Companies were wrangling with 
the Board of Trade. It was strange that 
the Chairman of the London and North 
Western Railway Company could have 
said what he had, with the recollection 
of an accident which occurred on his own 
line in 1877, which was of a peculiar 
character, and forcibly illustrated the 
necessity for continuous brakes. There 
was a gap in the line, 30 yards having 
been taken up, and of this there was 
1,500 yards’ notice to the driver of a 
train approaching at the rate of 40 miles 
an hour. It plunged into the gap at the 
rate of six miles an hour. An immediate 
examination showed that some tires were 
cold, some lukewarm, and some hot, 
showing that the brakes, under the 
management of four men, had been ap- 
plied at four different times. Could any- 
thing more strongly illustrate the neces- 
sity of having a continuous brake system 
worked by one man from the engine and 
on his own responsibility? He (Mr. 
Peel) was unwilling that attention should 
be called to this subject by any director 
being killed, on whichever side of the 
House he might sit. But he thought 
they would have had continuous brakes 
before this if a director had been in the 
position of a guard on an Irish rail- 
way, who, in the year 1878, was in 
a carriage, two wheels of which were 
off the line, and who had to go for 
three miles in that perilous position be- 
fore the train could be stopped. There 
was no difficulty in pulling up and stop- 
ping a train of 100 or 200 tons while 
travelling at 40 miles an hour, within 
a distance of 200 yards; that difficulty 
had been got over; the important point 
was that there should be automatic 
action of the brake, and that informa- 
tion should be given to the man in 
charge the moment the brake ceased to 
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be in perfect working order. To say 
that men would rely too much on a 
magnificent instrument was an odd argu- 
ment against giving it to them for the 
protection of life. The failures that had 
occurred with continuous brakes fur- 
nished no argument against the prin- 
ciple of them, though they might tell 
against the mechanism of some particu- 
lar application. Any system they could 
devise would fail, just as the energies of 
the human mind fail, or the physical 
powers of the human body would fail. 
The interlocking and block systems and 
other improvements occasionally failed ; 
but that was no argument against their 
general utility. But the time had come 
when the Board of Trade ought to say 
to the Companies that they must agree 
among themselves upon some system 
or systems to be generally available over 
their lines. Of course, on small branch 
lines, where trains did not attain more 
than 25 miles an hour, it would not be 
necessary to provide the same brake 
power as for trains of a higher speed. 
He did not advocate compulsion or uni- 
formity, for he objected to the State 
management of railways; and it would 
be only in the event of the Companies 
proceeding at too slow a pace that the 
State should interfere with their inde- 
pendent action. 

Mr. TENNANT said, that as a rail- 
way director he was exceedingly glad that 
this question had been brought forward. 
A discussion had taken plave, and the 
views of hon. Members on the question 
could not fail to prove impressive, and 
they would be quite as effectual as the 
passage of an Act of Parliament, or even 
an Order made by the Board of Trade. 
He thought the time had arrived when 
some further pressure should be put 
upon railways in this direction. For 
the last four or five years experiments 
had been going on—experiments of every 
sort and every description of brake, 
whether steam, air, water, or any kind 
of mechanical contrivance. But although 
many of the brakes now in use complied 
with several of the requirements of the 
Board of Trade, yet he thought every- 
one must admit that no perfect brake 
had yet been found; and until that per- 
fect brake, or one answering every re- 
quisite for the safety of the travelling 
public, was found, it would be most un- 
wise to put power in the hands of any 
| Department tv insist upon the universal 
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adoption of any particular brake. There 
were, he believed, some 40 or 50 dif- 
ferent descriptions of brakes that had 
been applied on different lines. Two or 
three of them, perhaps, would answer 
most of the requirements of the Board of 
Trade; and he believed there was one 
which might be said to answer almost all 
of the requirements, but even that was, 
in some respects, imperfect ; but until it 
was known which particular brake was 
to be the brake of the future, he thought 
it would be most unwise to interfere by 
any compulsory action. The Railway 
Companies had not been so inactive in 
the matter as some hon. Members 
thought. Upon no fewer than 70 of our 
railway systems continuous brakes had 
been in operation during the last few 
years; and from the last Return of the 
Board of Trade it would be found that 
nearly 800 locomotive engines, and over 
8,000 passenger carriages, had been 
fitted with a continuous brake. This, 
at a moderate cost, must have cost up- 
wards of £250,000. As, however, there 
were nearly 4,000 locomotives and up- 
wards of 30,000 passenger carriages 
used on the various railways of the 
United Kingdom, it might be said this 
was not a large proportion, and that 
there was ample scope for further ex- 
periments until this great deficiency was 
supplied. It would, of course, be in- 
vidious to call attention to particular 
railways; yet, as might be seen from the 
Return, there were many Companies that 
had done little or nothing in the way of 
adopting continuous brakes, while others 
had fitted up the greater portion of their 
rolling stock with them. There was 
need for pressure; and he, for one, 
should certainly maintain that the only 
question was how, and by what means, 
and to what extent, should that pres- 
sure be applied. It was now almost 
universally admitted that the modern 
appliances which had of late years 
been introduced into our railway sys- 
tem, such asthe communication between 
drivers and guards, continuous foot 
boards, block signals, interlocking ap- 
paratus, and other minor improvements, 
had contributed largely to the diminish- 
ing of accidents ; consequently those ap- 
pliances, although expensive, had done 
good. And, setting aside the saving of 
life and limb, they had been an improve- 
ment even in a pecuniary point of view. 
Therefore, it was to the interest of the 
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Companies, considering the matter on the 
lowest basis, to adopt every such im- 
| provement. These appliances, intro- 
duced of late years, were at first looked 
upon with disfavour by the Companies, 
and with indifference by the public; 
and it was only fair to say that their 
adoption was mainly brought about 
through the instrumentality of the Board 
ofTrade. It was only due to the Board 
of Trade that this should be publicly 
stated, because they had no direct power 
to enforce the adoption of any of those 
improvements to which he had referred, 
but by the pressure they had continu- 
ously applied they had been able to effect 
these desirable objects; and he could 
not help thinking that even in this case, 
after the expression of opinion of this 
House, and after the expression of public 
opinion, which, no doubt, would imme- 
diately follow, that they would be able 
without any special Act to bring about 
a general adoption of continuous brakes. 
At all events, until it had been seen that 
they had failed to accomplish this, he 
thought it would be unwise to interfere 
compulsorily. There was, he believed, 
only one instance on record where direct 
legislative action had been brought to 
bear upon the application of any appli- 
ance upon our railway system. The Act 
of 1868 directed that some such efficient 
means of communication should be pro- 
vided between drivers, guards, and pas- 
sengers of trains as met with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trade. The Board 
of Trade signified their approval of a par- 
ticular form of communication, and that 
form of communication was adopted by 
the railways; but for somereasonor other 
the approval of the Board of Trade was 
soon withdrawn, and the Act of Parlia- 
ment, therefore, became a dead letter. 
Assuming that the same course would 
be pursued in this case as was in that 
of communication between driver and 
guard, and it were provided that some 
specific continuous brake power should 
be applied to every train, it might so 
happen that the Board of Trade would 
specify a brake which, within a very 
short time, might be found not to 
be the best brake, and the conse- 
quence would be that the regulation 
would be disregarded, and the Act itself 
rendered worse than useless. That, he 
thought, would not be a very nice state 
of things to bring about; and he, there- 
fore, objected to any direct Parliamen- 
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tary interference until it had been 
shown what was the best sort of brake 
to be used. It would be desirable, 
before the Board of Trade issued any 
further notices of this kind to Railway 
Companies, that theyshould satisfy them- 
selves more fully asto the requirements of 
railways. He himself would have sug- 
gested that there should have been some 
public trial, under the supervision of the 
Board of Trade, of every system of brake 
that was known to be in use on the 
various lines in the Kingdom, and that 
the trial should take place before a com- 
petent, and unprejudiced, and unbiassed 
body of men; because he quite agreed 
that there was a great deal of jealousy 
and partizanship on the part of the lo- 
comotive engineers and railway officials, 
which certainly had not tended to pro- 
duce, so far, the best results. Engineers 
seemed to make up their minds in favour 
of one or other particular form of brake 
or principle. and they devoted all their 
energies, not towards improvement of 
continuous brake power in general, but 
towards the improvement of some parti- 
cular principle they approved of, even 
to the exclusion of other systems. Such 
a trial, properly conducted, would con- 
duce to the best solution of the diffi- 
culty, and they would thus have a reliable 
and unbiassed opinion as to which brake 
answered all the requirements most fully 
and effectually, and whether the brake 
selected might not still further be im- 
proved by the adoption and combination 
of some part or principle taken from an- 
other brake. He could not but think that 
Railway Companies would avail them- 
selves of a brake which answered all the 
best requirements; because it was too 
manifestly to their interest, indirectly as 
competitors for traffic, and directly in the 
saving of life, that even if improvement 
generally considered efficient should be 
adopted in the system of railway brakes. 
The Board of Trade, no doubt, possessed 
the power of instituting this trial with 
the concurrence of the various Railway 
Companies, and that would be freely 
accorded; but, for the reasons he had 
stated, he should deprecate any action 
by the House to clothe the Board of 
Trade with imperative power to en- 
force the adoption of a particular brake. 
He certainly, however, was very glad 
that the subject had been brought under 
discussion. He wished to make a few 


remarks in reply to the right hon. Mem- 
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ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter). He 
thought he was rather severe in his 
strictures on some railways. Speaking 
for the line with which he himself was 
connected, he could say that they 
had introduced a number of improve- 
ments, and he believed it was among 
the foremost to introduce the con- 
tinuous brake; but the right hon. 
Member took exception to the introduc- 
tion of a brake that did not comply with 
the requirements of the Board. He was 
not prepared to say that the brake they 
had in use did comply with the require- 
ments of the Board ; but he was happy to 
think that, at a comparatively light cost, 
it might either be altered to suit the par- 
ticular brake which the Board of Trade 
desired to introduce, and he believed the 
brake itself might be made automatic. 
But one condition laid down bythe Board 
of Trade appeared to him to be a con- 
dition that could not possibly be com- 
plied with. The words were—‘“ In case 
of accident to be instantaneously self- 
acting.” He could not conceive it pos- 
sible that any brake could be instan- 
taneously self-acting in every accident. 
A fruitful source of accident was the 
breaking or failure of axle, or tires, or 
wheels, or working. An accident might 
not affect the mechanism of the brake. 
It might be possible to apply the brake, 
and this showed the danger of laying 
down general principles of such a na- 
ture as this; and such specific defini- 
tions, on the other hand, would be laying 
upon the Board of Trade the respon- 
sibility which was now thrown upon the 
Railway Companies. He, for one, speak- 
ing quite apart from railway interests, 
should be exceedingly sorry to see that 
responsibility impaired or diminished, 
for he was perfectly certain that it was the 
best safeguard they had. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Baxter) had referred to 
America; but it must not be forgotten 
that in America they had not the block 
signals which were in operation in this 
country, and that alone did away, in a 
great measure, with the necessity of con- 
tinuous brakes. He did not at all mean 
to say that continuous brakes were not 
an additional protection. He believed 
they were, and that the time would 
come when they would be universally in 
use. But it was scarcely fair to institute 
a comparison with America unless the 
circumstances were similar. He had 
only to say, in conclusion, that he should 
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be exceedingly glad if any means could 
be devised by which the Board of Trade 
should be clothed with additional powers 
to bring further pressure to hear upon 
the Railway Companies. But whatever 
action was taken he hoped the respon- 
sibility would not be transferred from 
the Companies to the Board of Trade, for 
if that were done one of the best safe- 
guards to the travelling public would 
disappear. 

Mr. KNOWLES thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Baxter) had done good 
service in calling attention to this very 
important and interesting, though com- 
plicated, subject. It was a very easy 
matter for the Board of Trade to compel 
the adoption of some particular system 
of brake; but very difficult for Railway 
Companies with enormous rolling stock 
to apply it. The London and North 
Western Company, for instance, upon 
which a severe attack had been made, 
possessed a rolling stock of 2,000 loco- 
motives, 5,000 carriages, besides a very 
large number of trucks, cattle waggons, 
and other vehicles, and to such a Com- 
pany it would be extremely difficult to 
adopt brakes which any crotchety person 
might introduce. He used this word, 
because, in reality, there were a good 
many crotchety people who invented 
brakes which were never brought to 
perfection. The majority of the inven- 
tions generally went smoothly on trial; 
but when they came to be put into prac- 
tice they very frequently resulted in 
absolute failure. He could speak on 
behalf of the London and North West- 
ern Railway Company in this matter, 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
they, as well as other Companies, were 
fully alive to the fact that it was to the 
interest of the shareholders to adopt the 
best practical means which would con- 
duce to the safety of the public. They 
had, he might say, the fullest confidence 
in their engineer, who was, he believed, 
more competent for the performance of 
the duties which he had to perform than 
anybody connected with the Board of 
Trade. Little or no allusion had been 
made in the course of the debate to the 
block system. He attached a great deal 
more importance to the block system 
than to the continuous brakes. That 
system conduced more to the safety of 
the public than continuous brakes 
would; and if the system were only 
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thoroughly applied in every instance, 
little would be heard about such brakes 
as it was now desired the Board of Trade 
should enforce. He was inclined to ask 
if people were quite sure that continu- 
ous brakes would prevent accidents, 
because he had heard very different 
opinions expressed on the subject. He 
had heard good engineers and most in- 
genious people say that when the block 
system was properly applied, and men 
did their duty, the public were safer and 
better without the continuous brake than 
with it. Continuous brakes were, no 
doubt suited to the peculiar circum- 
stances of American railways; but in 
regard to England, trains were signalled 
from station to station, and the perma- 
nent way properly fenced in and free 
from obstacles. He agreed with those 
people who had doubts as to the wisdom 
of adopting continuous brakes on our 
railways. The Railway Companies were 
in no way ceasing in their efforts; but 
were unanimous in their desire to do all 
they could to protect the public; and, 
immense as was the traffic now, the ac- 
cidents were far less than those in 1856. 
He asked in conclusion, whether, during 
the ‘battle of the brakes,” which was 
still going on, it would not be prefer- 
able for the Board of Trade, as the 
guardians of the public, and also for 
the public themselves, that these things 
should be matured by the railways 
themselves, and by the ingenious gentle- 
men who were trying all sorts of expe- 
riments, rather than that the Govern- 
ment should insist upon any kind of 
brake, or upon what should be done at 
the present moment, and thus take upon 
itself the responsibility of that matter? 
He did not think the Government would 
do that, but that they would leave the 
responsibility on the shoulders of those 
upon whom it now rested. 

Mr. LEEMAN: The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Knowles) 
has expressed views with which I must 
say I cannot agree. He has stated them 
very broadly, and I assume that they 
embrace the views of the whole of the 
directorate and of the engineer of the 
London and North Western Railway. 
Those views are opposed to the principle 
of continuous brakes; and he gives us 
that statement as a reason against the 
indictment of the right hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) that the North 
Western continue to adopt a system of 
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brake power which is not adopted on 
any other railway in the immediate 
neighbourhood, or, so far as I am 
aware, throughout the country. The 
hon. Gentleman told us also that his 
Board had a very confident opinion of 
the excellent qualities of their engineer. 
Well, Sir, other Companies have got en- 
gineers, and they do not, at all events, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
London and North Western, agree with 
the engineer of the London and North 
Western. Let me say that the gentle- 
man to whom the right hon. Member 
for Montrose referred at the outset of 
this debate, Mr. Harrison, a man whose 
experience, at all events, has not been 
exceeded by any other engineer of this 
country, who has probably made more 
railways and public works than most 
men, who has been as well acquainted 
with the working of the railways in the 
North of England, and who, in the first 
instance, entertained very considerable 
doubt as to the precise principle and 
system to be adopted with regard to 
brakes, has come to an entirely opposite 
opinion to that expressed by the hon. 
Member who has just spoken, and that 
of the engineer of the London and 
North Western Railway. My right hon. 
Friend quoted the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Harrison on this subject some 
months ago. Sir, I hold in my hand 
the views entertained by Mr. Harrison, 
though there are parts of this communi- 
cation which I shall not read, for I 
think it would be a great pity if we were 
to allow ourselves to enter into a con- 
sideration of the relative merits of dif- 
ferent systems of brakes. I think some 
hon. Gentleman spoke of there being 70 
systems of brakes in competition. Well, 
I have only heard of eight. There are 
only eight spoken of in the Report of 
the Parliamentary Commission, which 
lay claim to having been considerably 
experimented upon. But I had thought 
that, on the simple question of prin- 
ciple, all these experiments had led up to 
a result which the Commissioners who 
sat upon the Bill came to, and came to 
unanimously—namely, that the prin- 
ciple of continuous and systematic brakes 
was that which was required for the 
public safety. Well, Sir, as I have said, 
these Gentlemen having heard all the 
evidence, Mr. Harrison, who was a prac- 
ticalmember of that Commission, joined 


in that Report, and in a letter which he | 
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wrote to me, as Chairman of the North 
Eastern Railway, he said— 


‘The question of brake power is one of such 

great importance, and so many different views 
and opinions are held about it, that I have 
thought it right to put in writing, for your in- 
formation, my own views and the couclusions T 
have arrived at after most careful consideration 
of the whole subject. I will refer briefly to the 
circumstances which led the Railway Accidents 
Commissioners to make the recommendations 
they did in their Report. The evidence given 
by guards, engine-drivers, and others, soon 
showed that they had no accurate means of as- 
certaining the distance within which a train, at 
any given speed and with a given amount of 
brake power, could be brought to a state of 
rest; in fact, the distances, they stated, were 
mere guesses. A series of experiments were 
undertaken, and they showed that in the normal 
condition of express trains, as then running on 
the principal lines in the Kingdom, it required 
a distance of from 800 to 1,200 yards to bring 
them to a state of rest when travelling at 45} 
to 484 miles an hour, this being much below 
the ordinary travelling speed of the fastest 
express train. Railway officials were not pre- 
pared for this result, and the necessity for a 
great deal more brake power was at once ad- 
mitted. The Commissioners, after hearing a 
great deal of evidence, both before and after the 
experiments, recommended, in their Report, 
that sufficient brake power should be applied to 
every train to bring it to an absolute stop in 
500 yards ; and you will see at once that though 
some of the general managers thought there 
was no difficulty in doing this in 800 or 400 
yards, the Commissioners, in fixing 500 yards, 
looked at all the varying circumstances of bad 
weather, slippery rails, and bad gradients.”’ 
I would here call your attention to the 
fact that all the engine-men and guards 
examined gave evidence as to the ne- 
cessity of having the control of the 
brake power primarily in the hands of 
the engine-men, but that the guards 
should also have a given amount of 
brake power. I now come to an officer 
of the Board of Trade, and one, at the 
time I quote, exclusively their officer. 
What did he say, in 1874? I am con- 
fining myself, at this moment, to the 
question of principle—namely, whether 
the continuous automatic brake, or whe- 
ther that to which the London and North 
Western, or one of those to which some 
other large railways hold, is the right 
one. The Commissioners quote Captain 
Tyler’s Report of 1874— 

“That the brake should be applied at the will 
of the engine-drivers, and available in each part 
in the event of the train becoming suddenly 
divided.” 

This means that the brake should be 
automatic, and the inspecting officers of 
the Board of Trade frequently refer to 
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this point in their Reports on accidents, 
and express the opinion that in several 
cases the serious effects of accidents have 
been, and in others would have been, 
diminished by the action of the auto- 
matic brake. Mr Harrison goes on— 


‘My own opinion is strong that a really effi- 
cient brake should be continuous; that it should 
be primarily under the control of the engine 
driver; that when necessary, in emergencies, 
the guard should have the power of applying 
it, and that it should be automatic in its action, 
in case of a train dividing from any cause, and 
that it should be, as nearly as possible, instan- 
taneous in its action.” 


Now that, I repeat, is the opinion of as 
practical a man as any in the Kingdom. 
Well, the Board of Trade, holding the 
same views, sent to the Railway Com- 

anies, and urged upon them that they 
should take into consideration the views 
which had been expressed by the Rail- 
way Commission, of which Mr. Harrison 
was a Member, in the Report, and which 
Ido not think I need refer to further, 
but upon which the Board of Trade have 
been asking that the different railways 
should adopt the principle of instan- 
taneous automatic action. That is the 
requirement which has been made to all 
the railways in the Kingdom, not the 
adoption of any specific brake. Acting 
upon thatrequirement, the North Eastern 
Company at once set to work and adopted 
a system of brake fulfilling those re- 
quirements on their own railway. But 
there is no doubt that what has been 
said by the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Tennant) is quite true. There is the 
greatest possible difficulty in the case of 
half-a-dozen railways going into one 
another’slines. The brake of the North 
Western system, vf which the House 
has heard, comes upon the North 
Eastern system at Leeds and Normanton. 
See the difficulty which arises. No 
doubt, it is a practical difficulty ; and the 
Board of Trade will tell you to-night, 
as they have told you on former occa- 
sions, that they will not take the respon- 
sibility of determining these difficulties. 
They are as cautious as possible; but 
in regard to the question of uniformity 
of brake, they feel the difficulty of de- 
termining which is the best. There is 
one principle, however, which stands 
prominently forward, that of the brake 
being continuous and automatic, on 
which they are fortified by the opinions 
expressed by the Commissioners, but be- 
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yond that they do not go. When the 
responsibility is left to the Railway Com- 
panies themselves, one Company cannot 
determine what brake shall be adopted 
by the other Railway Companies. Ex- 
pense has been talked of; but I do not 
believe the Railway Companies would 
allow expense in this matter of brakes, 
any more than in the block system, to 
stand in the way. Whatever will in- 
crease the safety of the public on the 
lines of railway will, I believe, in the 
long run, bring to the Railway Companies 
a diminution of cost in that ugly item 
of compensation. That the principle of 
continuous and automatic brakes is the 
safest that could be adopted was the 
unanimous conviction of the North 
Eastern Company, and as soon as we 
were satisfied of this, we communicated 
it to the Board of Trade. Well, Sir, 
I am not sorry that this discussion has 
taken place, for I hope it will show the 
public that these matters are being very 
carefully considered. I do not know 
what the noble Viscount the President 
of the Board will do; but this I will say— 
that I should be very sorry if it were 
supposed for a moment that directors do 
not reflect on what is best for the safety 
of our passengers. You have heard 
that the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany have considered the best mode of 
carrying their traffic; and, although 
theirs is a different brake to ours, the 
North Eastern at present carries on the 
traffic that comes from London to York 
forward to Edinburgh and the whole of 
Scotland. Persons should not be alarmed 
at the idea of carriages being pulled up 
within 500 yards. A great many experi- 
ments have been tried in different parts 
of the country, and the result of those 
experiments has been to show clearly 
that we can do what was supposed years 
ago to be utterly impracticable. The 
following is the result of experiments 
made by the Commission itself, and must 
be taken, therefore, as bond fide—it is 
the Report of men who are uninfluenced 
in any way in favour of any particular 
brake — namely, the Commissioners 
themselves, presided over by a most 
practical man in the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Upon the experiments made for 
the use of the Commission, they say— 


‘¢On the whole, therefore, we think that if it 
be desirable to give to Railway Companies a rule 
for the future, the only plan will be to lay down 
the distances within which trains travelling on 
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level ground at given speeds might be brought 
to rest in cases of emergency, and these we 
should base on a stoppage similar to that before- 
mentioned—namely, that of 275 yards for a 
speed of 50 miles an hour, making a correction 
for speeds up to 60 and down to 30 miles an 
hour, in proportion to the squares of the ra- 
pidity, nearly as follows :—Running at 60 miles 
per hour, to pull up in 400 yards; 55 miles, 340 
yards ; 50 miles, 275 yards; 45 miles, 220 yards ; 
40 miles, 180 yards; 35 miles, 135 yards; 30 
miles, 100 yards.” 

Now, the maximum required by the 
Royal Commission is 500 yards. The 
Board of Trade, however, say that brakes 
must be instantaneous in their applica- 
tion. But to show the importance of 
coming to a right comparison between 
one system and another, it should be 
borne in mind, as stated by Mr. Harri- 
son, that a loss of one second in getting 
the brakes in full action means a loss of 
30 yards in distance; of two seconds, 60 
yards; and of three seconds, 90 yards. 
‘When you consider this, the importance 
of the word “‘ instantaneous” is appre- 
ciated. I must ask the House, in con- 
sidering the question brought before it, 
to bear in mind the various circum- 
stances to which I have adverted. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
that the House was engaged in a dis- 
cussion of a highly technical character, 
and he was somewhat surprised that so 
abstruse a mechanical point as the work- 
ing of an automatic instantaneous con- 
tinuous brake should have been made 
the subject of a positive Resolution by a 
Member of that House who had had no 
actual experience of the superiority of 
one kind of brake over another. He 
hoped, however, that they would not be 
dragged into the discussion of the merits 
of any particular kind of brake. Railway 
directors did not object to, but would, 
on the contrary, accept with gladness, 
the authority of the Board of Trade, 
wherever that authority was intelligently 
and wisely exercised. But a difference 
arose as to the principle of automatic 
and instantaneous action. It was very 
difficult to understand that difference, 
and he should despair of making it in- 
telligible to gentlemen who had not had 
the means of informing themselves as to 
the arcana of its working. It was one 
thing to get a brake on to the wheels, 
and quite another to get it off again. 
Without expressing any opinion as to the 
merits of any particular invention, he 
might say that at this moment there 
was not one in existence that was not 
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subject to sudden derangement or acci- 
dent in the regular working of trains. 
He might give an instance of an accident 
which came under his personal know- 
ledge. It was the breaking of an axle 
on a Scotch express. The whole train 
was fitted with continuous and automatic 
brakes, and what was the result? The 
train stopped to a certain degree ; but it 
was not thoroughly stopped. Some of 
the carriages dragged and got off the 
line, and the engine-driver saw that the 
only safety for himself and those under 
his charge was by making the train taut 
and bringing it quietly up to a stop. 
The brake in this instance had been 
applied ; but by the swaying of the car- 
riages the connecting tube was broken, 
but the engine-driver was thus enabled 
to avert a very serious accident. He 
would be sorry if the Board of Trade 
should make itself the patron, exponent, 
or advertiser of the mechanical invention 
of any particular patentee. That was 
not what was desired in a great Depart- 
ment of Government. Let all the in- 
ventions stand upon their own merits. 
The House had heard from the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. Leeman) what 
was Mr. Harrison’s opinion. The opinion 
of that gentleman was entitled to the 
greatest respect; but all the most able 
with the least able were liable to a bias 
in one direction or another. The hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Tennant) had 
suggested that the Board of Trade should 
have a compulsory trial of ail the con- 
tinuous automatic brakes now com- 
peting for public favour. But he had 
one objection to that—and this had been 
in a measure anticipated by the hon. 
Member for Wigan—that was, that all 
experiments made under what might be 
called fair weather conditions, with a 
train prepared with guards, officials, 
directors, apd patentees all present to 
insure the success of the experiment, 
was not the sort of success to stand the 
wear and tear of every-day work. That 
was one difficulty in the way. of an au- 
thoritative trial; and another objection 
was that every month of the year, and 
almost every week of the month, brought 
nearer and nearer a solution of the ques- 
tion. There were inventions coming up 
every day, and it would be a grave mis- 
fortune if, by the premature action of 
that House or of the Board of Trade, 
the travelling public and the railway 
interest were to be deprived of the best 
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invention. He was not at all opposed 
to pressure of a gentle and proper kind 
being brought to bear on the companies, 
to ensure that they did not go to sleep, 
and to show that the public would not 
submit to an indefinite retardation of the 
subject; but it was also of the utmost 
importance that the companies should not 
get into a wrong groove, from which 
there would be no return. With these 
remarks he would quit the question ; 
and, speaking for the board of which he 
was a member, they would hail with the 
greatest satisfaction any invention ful- 
filling the conditions all must admit 
were essential to the public safety. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, this ques- 
tion did not affect Railway Companies 
merely, or the public who travelled by 
fast trains. It affected in a very special 
manner working men employed on trains 
carrying heavy material, which were 
liable to many and grievous accidents. 
He hoped that when the question should 
be brought up again, it would be dealt 
with in relation to trains carrying heavy 
material. He trusted that the wisdom 
which had guided the Board of Trade 
hitherto would prevent it from giving 
a preference to any particular brake, 
but would content itself with laying 
down certain requisite conditions to be 
complied with, leaving to Railway Com- 
panies to choose any one brake which 
complied with these conditions; other- 
wise, when an accident happened, the 
railway companies would say that they 
had carried out the will of the Depart- 
ment, and the result, was the accident 
which had occurred. 

Mr. HICK said, the subject was one 
of very great interest and importance, 
and he, and every hon. Member present, 
would appreciate the motives which had 
induced the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) to 
bring it forward; but he could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
views when he laid so much stress upon 
the want of brake-power as the cause 
of so many accidents. He (Mr. Hick) 
admitted that there were many ac- 
cidents due to this cause, but not 
nearly so many as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman attributed to it. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman was rather severe on the 
London and North Western Railway, 
of which he (Mr. Hick) had the honour 
of being a director; but he felt quite 
sure that no body of directors in the 
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country paid more attention to securing 
the safe working of the line than did 
the London and North Western. For 
a considerable number of years they 
had been making experiments to find 
the best kind of brake, and he quite 
agreed that it was of paramount im- 
portance to have a continuous effective 
brake. He must say a few words in re- 
ference to a remark attributed to Mr. 
Moon by the right hon. Member for 
Montrose. Mr. Moon was said to have 
expressed an opinion ‘‘ that aman must 
be out of his senses to trust his safety 
to an automatic brake.”’” Mr. Moon 
must have referred only to such brakes 
as railways had before them, and in that 
he (Mr. Hick) quite agreed. He would 
be sorry to trust to any automatic brake 
he knew, for they were very uncertain 
in their action, and, so far from pre- 
venting accidents, some day they would 
lead to an accident. Speaking from a 
long mechanical experience, he regarded 
all automatic machinery with distrust. 
You could not depend on your material to 
such an extent but that there might be 
some flaw, and he would much rather 
trust machinery and its application 
where the watchful eye of a skilful and 
careful man was necessary. He argued, 
also, that it would be a bad policy 
for the Board of Trade to interfere 
and support any particular brake. It 
would be a dangerous step. It would 
remove all responsibility from the Rail- 
way Companies, and there would be a 
check to all improvements and new in- 
ventions. He was quite sure that all 
connected with railways were agreed 
that anything calculated to prevent ac- 
cidents should be adopted. The London 
and North Western Company had not 
been slow in trying experiments with 
brakes of various kinds. Something 
like £100,000 they had spent already ; 
but cost was not an element in their con- 
sideration. A good deal had been said 
about the company taking up an inven- 
tion of one of their officers; but why 
should they not, if the inventor was—as 
the company believed he was—one of 
the cleverest engineers to be found? He 
(Mr. Hick) fully believed their engineer 
was one of the ablest railway engineers 
in England. He had, in connection 
with another gentleman, been fortunate 
enough to invent a brake that the com- 
pany, after careful experiments, had 
adopted. The invention was now under- 
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going alteration. Experiments and im- 
provements were being made upon it, and 
only to-day orders had been given for 
the application of certain improvements 
of the greatest consequence. He did 
not know any better brake than the 
Clark and Webb brake used by the 
London and North Western Railway ; 
and he believed, when it was made as 
perfect as it could be made, no brake 
in the country would equal it, and, cer- 
tainly, there was no brake in the country 
under which he should consider himself 
so safe from accident. He would only 
further say he regretted such strong re- 
marks should have been made in regard 
to the North Western, because he was 
sure that if the directors knew of a brake, 
invented by anyone and better than their 
own, they would not hesitate to adopt it 
at any cost. In conclusion, he would 
say that if they were actuated by no 
other motive than that of self-interest 
they should do all in their power to 
adopt means for the prevention of acci- 
dents, but he trusted they had far higher 
inducements. Could it be thought that 
they cared nothing for mutilated limbs ? 
Nothing for the painful and sometimes 
sudden deaths, or that they had no sym- 
pathy with the sufferings and sorrows of 
the bereaved? He could assure the 
House that they, and all who had any- 
thing to do with the management and 
the working of railways, felt these things 
deeply, and should not relax in their 
exertions until they had devised and 
adopted means which should render the 
occurrence of these accidents—as far as 
was practicable—impossible. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
this question had been before the direc- 
tors of the London and North Western 
Company for the last 20 years. Clarke’s 
brake was, after very great considera- 
tion, adopted by that company. It was 
improved by Mr. Webb, their engineer, 
then second in command, and it had since 
been called Clarke and Webb’s brake, 
but it was not originally invented by an 
officer of the company. Modifications 
were being made in it, and there would 
be little doubt it was the brake most 
likely, with improvements, to fulfil all 
the conditions required by the Board of 
Trade. He would not have ventured to 
mention this brake, in contradistinction 
to all others, if the London and North 
Western Company had not been so par- 
ticularly alluded to in the course of the 
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evening. The directors of that company 
were fully alive to the importance of 
continuous brakes, but there was a little 
fashion in these matters. At one time 
the salvation of passengers was to be 
the interlocking system, at another time 
communication between passengers and 
guard, and then again continuous brakes 
were to bring about the result they all 
wished for. The directors of the London 
and North Western Company believed 
that in the prevention of accidents much 
was due to the management and disci- 
pline of the whole line in case of the 
momentary failure of any individual 
part of the machinery. Reference had 
been made to the readiness with which 
continuous brakes were adopted in Ame- 
rica; but he wished to point out that 
there, owing to the greater length of 
the carriages, there were much fewer 
couplings and joinings. He did not join 
in the recommendation of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leeds (Mr. Ten- 
nant) that the Board of Trade should 
institute any authoritative trials of 
brakes, as they already had the result 
of the Newark trials, which showed all 
that could be done; nor did he join in 
the other recommendation, that the 
Board of Trade should force any par- 
ticular brake upon Railway Companies. 
He believed such a course would defeat 
its own object and effect no good. What 
was desired was a brake that could be 
depended upon at alltimes. The pre- 
sent discussion had shown that railway 
directors were alive to the necessities of 
the case, and he honestly believed that 
they were only anxious to secure the 
best form of brake that could be at- 
tained. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose had stated that 
France had gone farther ahead than 
England in the matter of railway brakes; 
but if he inquired into the facts, he 
would find that the Northern of France 
had adopted one of the brakes in the 
second category of the Board of Trade, 
which did not carry out all the require- 
ments. 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I feel con- 
fident that the House will agree with 
me that the course of this debate has 
fully justified the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Baxter) in bringing this 
subject forward. Not a single hon. 
Member has got up who has not ex- 
pressed gratitude to him for having 
raised the subject, and I think with 
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them that that. gratitude is justly due. 
We were much interested in the very 
careful and temperate speech which he 
made, and we are much indebted to him 
for bringing this subject prominently 
before the public. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Warwick (Mr. Arthur Peel), 
the Seconder of the Motion, who also has 
a large acquaintance with these matters, 
no less deserves our gratitude, as he has 


- contributed to the discussion the result 


of experience which he gained during 
the time of his connection, as a Member 
of the Government, with the Board of 
Trade. Further than this, I am willing 
to agree heartily with my right hon. 
Friend opposite in his opening remarks 
—that is to say, I join with him most 
cordially in expressing the pride which 
we all must feel with respect to the 
generally very able management of our 
great railway lines. My right hon. 
Friend bore ungrudging testimony on 
that point, and I think there is no one 
living in these Three Kingdoms who 
does not feel that he has a right to be 
proud both of the high character and 
the devotion to business of the directors, 
and of the great scientific acquirements 
and equally high character of that noble 
class of railway officers who control and 
manage the marvellous means of com- 
munication which we now enjoy. Whe- 
ther you look at those men of high 
genius, capacity, and skill, who are the 
working heads of these immense under- 
takings, or whether you look to those 
whose hands carry on this complicated 
traffic, we have every reason to be proud 
of the way in which our railway system 
is managed. But, having said so much, 
I must venture to remind those who 
have spoken on behalf of the railway 
interest, and who have claimed for them- 
selves, I cannot but think somewhat too 
strongly, the credit for doing and having 
done all that the public safety and conve- 
nience require, that a great number of 
the improvements that have been made 
have been the result of very considerable 
pressure from public opinion, from Par- 
liament, and, I may also venture to say, 
from the Board of Trade, as represent- 
ing the general public opinion of the 
country. I cannot forget all that has 
taken place of late years respecting the 
interlocking of signals and points, the 
block system, and other matters. Al- 
though I am willing to bear the strong- 
est testimony, as far as I can properly 
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do so, to the high merits of those who 
work the railway system, yet I must re- 
mind them that a good deal of their 
success in providing for the safety and 
comfort of the public has, after all, been 
owing to the pressure from out-of-doors. 
This, I think, is a matter of history 
which we should always remember when 
these subjects are discussed. Now, we 
must be very ignorant of human nature 
if we overlook the fact that, however 
honestly desirous the managers of these 
vast concerns may be to meet the re- 
quirements of the public, for a manager 
or engineer, or any of the great heads 
of departments in the railroads, to go 
before the board of directors, asking 
them, except under the pressure of a 
terrible accident, or with very good 
cause, to spend vast sums of money, in 
altering their plant, machinery, or any- 
thing else, is not a very agreeable thing 
for these gentlemen to do. Nor, again, 
can it be very agreeable to the directors 
themselves of these great concerns to go 
before a shareholders’ meeting, and to 
say we are obliged to diminish your 
dividend, already, perhaps, not over 
large owing to bad times, because we 
want to spend, say £80,000, upon fitting 
brakes to all our engines and carriages, 
to use the figure which my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for South 
Essex (Colonel Makins) informed us 
would be the cost of the introduction of 
continuous brakes on his line. That 
£80,000 would represent a great lump 
out of the earnings of the shareholders ; 
so it is only human nature that people 
responsible to those who embark their 
money in these concerns should be a 
little shy of undertaking these large im- 
provements, however favourable in the 
abstract they may be to public safety, 
unless great pressure is put upon them 
from outside. For that reason, we 
ought to be grateful to hon. Members 
who from time to time bring these 
matters of public safety and convenience 
before usin Parliament; and if I needed 
justification for this remark, I should be 
well content to rest it upon the tone 
which has been adopted by all railway 
directors to-night. There is hardly a 
director of high position connected with 
a leading line, who has spoken, that has 
not said that, on the whole, he is glad 
this pressure was put upon them. This 
is quite a sufficient reward for my right 
hon. Friend opposite, and quite a suffi- 
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cient justification for a Motion of this 
kind. I have been asked, whether or 
not I should be inclined to encourage 
legislation on these specific points? I 
would ask hon. Members to consider 
carefully how we got the great results 
respecting interlocking, the block sys- 
tem, and other leading improvements, 
the importance of which is now gene- 
rally acknowledged? We did not get 
these results by legislation. We got 
them in a different way; a way more 
in accord with the habits, feelings, and 
best traditions of the country. These 
improvements have not been ordered by 
Parliament, nor by the Board of Trade ; 
but you have got them by throwing the 
strong light of publicity upon the action 
of the Companies as to these proceedings. 
You obliged them to make periodical 
Returns, so that the Companies felt that 
all they did in these matters would be 
widely known and widely discussed. 
Well, surely, after such successes, it 
would be a very rash thing on our part 
to depart from the long usage of the 
Board of Trade in this matter, which 
has led to such results, unless under 
pressure of some overwhelming neces- 
sity. Not only have we required these 
Returns, but, of course, a large part of 
our later system has been to establish a 
careful examination into all railway ac- 
cidents, and a careful classification of 
the causes which we believe have led to 
these accidents. To sum up, our sys- 
tem has been to rely for bringing about 
improvements in the management and 
apparatus of our railways, upon careful 
examination into accidents by experts, 
under the direction of the State, upon 
the publicity of the results of such in- 
quiries, and upon the publication by the 
railways of the course which they adopt 
as to the leading mechanical inventions, 
upon which experience has shown that 
the public safety chiefly depends. Now, 
I, for one, would never consent, for one 
moment, to stereotype by legislation, 
continuous brakes, or any part of the 
railway apparatus. It seems to me that 
that would be a most fatal course to take. 
No one will, I imagine, deny that the 
continuous brake of to-day, of which we 
may all be proud and may think the 
most perfect and scientific concern, may, 
and probably will, become antiquated in 
the year 1890, so that for Parliament to 
stereotype these inventions would be to 
strike a most terrible blow at the ad- 
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vancement of the country. ButI would 
go even further than this, and I say that 
it would be very rash for us, unless abso- 
lutely driven to it by the inaction of 
those responsible for the Companies, and 
by the requirements of the public safety, 
to lay down, by legislation, the condi- 
tions which the railroads should adopt 
with regard to what I may term this or 
any other article of their apparatus. I 
believe that if Parliament was to enact 
that certain conditions were necessary 
with regard to their brakes, we should 
run a very great danger of shaking the 
whole responsibility of the railway di- 
rectors. Our policy, as a Government, 
is certainly not that of substituting State 
or central control for that of the indi- 
vidual or the locality: its aim is not to 
diminish, but rather to increase, the re- 
sponsibility of all who manage the great 
industrial concerns of the country. And 
besides this, if we once lay down a Go- 
vernment minimum as to any require- 
ments of this kind, we know as well as 
possible, by experience, that the Govern- 
ment minimum, in a very short time, 
becomes the maximum which is adopted 
by all those who are concerned in the 
matter; so that, if we were to say that 
all were to have a break which would 
draw up within 500 yards, you would 
find that the Railway Companies will 
never think of getting a brake which 
will draw up within 100 yards; whereas, 
with the progress of invention, this end 
will pretty surely be attained, as we may 
be confident that if we do not stereotype 
the public opinion of the day the Com- 
panies will be compelled, under the pre- 
sent system of publicity, to aim at the 
highest possible perfection in these 
matters. Further, if you adopt the plan 
of laying down by legislation the con- 
ditions which the Companies must adopt 
as to brakes or any other such matters, 
I see, with alarm, looming in the dis- 
tance a whole army of new Government 
Inspectors. If you say, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, that such and such conditions must 
be fulfilled by the Companies, you must 
have somebedy to look out and see that 
the Railway Companies do fulfil these 
conditions; and, therefore, I say, I see 
looming before me an increasing army of 
Government Inspectors, with all the Con- 
tinental system of minute Government 
interference and of State responsibility, 
which I should be very sorry to face, or 
in any way to encourage. Let us bear 
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in mind that we have only to turn to the | absolute block system from 16 to 77 per 
debates which have taken place on this cent, at the end of 1878 they worked 
subject in either House of Parliament, from 67 to 94 per cent, showing again a 
to assure ourselves that both sides in |, very remarkable result from the system 
politics seem to be equally anxious to | of presenting Returns to Parliament. I 
avoid unnecessary interference with rail- | cannot, therefore, but suppose that all 
ways. But, on the other hand, having’ will agree that we have good cause, 
said that much against State interference, | from experience of the past, to look with 
I must beg the special attention of the confidence to the result of the Act of 
House to one fact to which we must last year with respect to Returns of con- 





not shut our eyes, and that is this— 
that when the Board of Trade in- 
quired carefully into this matter in 
1877, they found that, on considering a 
term of years, three-fourths of the acci- 
dents might, according to the opinion of 
their skilled Inspectors, have been 
avoided if continuous brakes had been 
used. This is a thing which we cannot 
get over; it is a great fact, and one de- 
serving most careful consideration. We 
surely, then, are bound to take steps to 
see that these evils are dealt with. 
What, then, are the steps upon which 
the Government at present rely? The 
means may appear to be small; but 
after what I said at the beginning as to 
the success of such measures, it is not 
small. I allude to the Act of Parlia- 
ment which was passed last year, which 
obliges the Railway Companies to send 
a half-yearly Return as to continuous 
brakes, the carriages and engines fitted 
with them, and as to all the details con- 
nected with this subject as affecting their 
rolling stock. This may seem, perhaps, 
a small matter; but I need only refer to 
the interlocking of signals and puvints, 
and the block system, and remind hon. 
Gentlemen of what was the effect of that 
very same treatment as regards these 
important matters. I allude, of course, 
to the Act which obliged the Railway 
Companies to send annual Returns to the 
Board of Trade with regard to interlock- 
ing and the block system, forthe purpose 
of their being laid before Parliament. 
I need only give two or three figures. | 


' tinuous brakes: and that the House will 
feel that I am not wrong when I say 
| that the means which we have adopted 
|to meet these deficiencies, which we la- 
| ment and acknowledge, are not trifling 
| or likely to be ineffectual. But, be that 
as it may, as far as I am concerned, 
owing to the great evils which I see in 
further Government interference, I must 
decline to take any further step at the 
present moment, until I see more of the 
operation of the Act of last year. It 
must not be forgotten that it has only 
been in operation for one year, and the 
Railway Companies may fairly say— 
‘‘What you are bidding us to do is a 
| very difficult and expensive undertaking. 

We confess we have taken a good deal 
of time about it, but then we did not 
think you were in earnest in the matter ; 
we have each our peculiar difficulties 
connected with it, and we dallied, per- 
haps, with the subject somewhat; but 
now we see you and the public mean 
that the thing should be done, we have 
for some time past put our heads to- 
gether for the purpose of consulting on 
improvements, and, therefore, wetrust we 
shall be permitted without interference to 
carry on our undertaking, provided that 
we do so within a reasonable time.” I 
would venture to remind my noble 
Friend the Member for Flintshire (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor), that it is not a 
mere question of fashion, as he sug- 
gested, with regard to continuous brakes 
or interlocking, or any such matters 
connected with our safety on railways. 











With regard to the interlocking of points|The fact of the public taking up this 
and signals, in 1873, 10 of the principal | this matter or that arises from a much 
Companies, with a mileage of 8,000| more serious reason. They watch the 
miles, had from 27 to 40 per cent of their | Reports of the Railway Inspectors who 
points interlocked. The Bill is passed, | have gone into the causes of accidents. 
and what do we find at the end of 1878? They observe that the lack of interlock- 
The same Companies at the end of 1878, | ing, or the lack of the block system, or 
with 9,000 and odd miles, have from 44 | of continuous brakes, has led to great 
to 56 per cent of their points interlocked. | loss of life; and they naturally fee) that 
The fact is very remarkable and very | pressure must be put upon the Com- 
satisfactory. In the same way with re- | panies to adopt those improvements on 
gard to the block system ; while, in 1873, | their railways, which skilled Inspectors 
the same 10 Companies worked on the | have suid would save lives and have 
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prevented terrible accidents. It is not 
that the fashion has passed, allow me to 
observe, with regard to the block system 
and interlocking, that makes it no longer 
necessary to make any fuss about them. 
The reason is a very simple one: the 
Act which necessitated Returns as to 
these matters being laid annually before 
Parliament has been successful; the 
victory of the public has been won, and 
this necessary apparatus has generally 
been adopted. A new issue has now 


Army—Soldiers 


arisen with reference to this serious , 


matter of continuous brakes, owing to 
the same reason which led to the feeling 
as to interlocking, &c. Iam willing to 
give every credit to the directors of 
Companies for their desire to do all 
they can; but I own that what has 
passed amongst them to-night would 
make me feel some little difficulty as 
to expecting agreement among them, 
unless subjected to some little pressure. 
Anyhow, the matter is far too serious to 


allow either Parliament or Government | 


to wait indefinitely while the ‘ battle of 
the brakes,” as my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bolton (Mr. Hick) called it, is 
being fought out. Other countries are 
coming to a decision. 
that point is very clear. 
France, and other countries, are rapidly 
settling what continuous brakes they 


will adopt; and there is no reason why | 


the high sentiment and public spirit of 
our English directors should not also 
come to a decision, and soon put us in 
the forefront of all others. I trust, then, 
that they will take a wise and sensible 
view of the position; and I shall con- 
clude by expressing the confident hope 
of soon being able to congratulate them 
upon the battle of the brakes being over, 
upon peace being established, and the 
public security largely enhanced. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he could not 
endorse the view taken by the noble 
Lord, who appeared to be inclined to 
wait for accidents to happen, and then 
trust to a sense of shame to prevent their 
recurrence. That was but the policy of 
shutting the door after the horse was 
stolen. The noble Lord’s objection to 
the Motion, on the ground that it would 
tie the companies down to one specified 
improvement, might be used as a plea 
against any kind of Parliamentary inter- 
ference with the Railway Companies. 
The fact was too much overlooked that 
nine out of ten of the railway accidents 


which happened could be prevented by 
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‘proper legislation. The real cause of 
‘the great number of accidents was the 
excessive speed at which railway trains 
were allowed to run. The immediate 
cause was, no doubt, irregularity ; but 
| the speed rendered regularity impos- 
| sible. Some years ago, the risk as be- 
;tween trains running at 60 miles and 
those running at 30 miles an hour was 
|calculated, and it was found that where 
‘the speed of 60 miles an hour was 
lresorted to, it became 100 to 1 that 
the passenger instead of arriving at his 
destination a little later with sound limbs 
would have terminated his journey on a 
‘shutter, as against the chances of acci- 
dents, at the speed of 380 miles an 
‘hour. It was said the travelling pub- 
‘lic would object to a diminution of the 
i speed ; but it was the duty of Parliament 
| to interfere for the protection of lunatics, 
and the man who would risk his life in 
|a rapid train was little better than a 
lunatic. He, therefore, hoped the Go- 
vernment would at once undertake the 
responsibility of initiating legislation to 
prevent the further sacrifice of human life. 


in Uniform. 


ARMY—SOLDIERS IN UNIFORM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
CotoneL MURE, who was precluded 
by the Rules of the House from Moving 
the following Amendment :— 


‘“‘That an humble Address be presented to 
| Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to take such 
steps as may seem most fitting to secure to all 
; persons wearing Her Majesty's uniform in the 
Army, Navy, Marines, or Auxiliary Forces, or 
other of Her Majesty’s Services, all the rights, 
privileges, and immunity from special or vexa- 
tious or exclusive regulations or practices as are 
enjoyed by Her Majesty’s subjects not specially 
serving Her Majesty or enlisted in Her Majesty's 
sea or land forces, or wearing Her Majesty's 
uniform, in theatres, music, concert, or lecture 
halls, or other places of public resort under the 
control of the Lord Chamberlain, or licensed 
by magistrates, or under the control of any re- 
cognized authority, or in railways, trams, or 
steamboats, or other conveyances plying for 
hire, provided for the public use by companies 
or private persons under Acts of Parliament, or 
licensed by or under the control of magistrates 
of any other recognized authority ;’’ 


said, that in theory all persons were 
equal in this country, and those who had 
to manage the travelling arrangements 
of the country, or who conducted theatres, 
had no right to make any difference be- 
tween any class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Some years ago this question 
came before the House of Commons, not 
with regard to places of amusement or 
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of travelling, but with respect to the 
liberty of soldiers to obtain seats in the 
Strangers’ Gallery to hear the debates, 
like other persons. Two orders were 
given by two hon. Members, one to a 
soldier in the Royal Artillery, and the 


other to a soldier of the 17th Lancers; | 


but when they presented themselves at 
the Gallery of the House of Commons 
they were refused admission, simply be- 
cause they were attiredin uniform. The 
matter was subsequently brought under 
the attention of the House. Lord Pal- 
merston was Prime Minister at the time, 
and referred it to Lord Eversley, who 
was Speaker, and he said that although 
it was objectionable that soldiers wear- 
ing arms should be admitted, the objec- 
tion did not apply to soldiers who did 
not wear arms. The consequence of 
that had been that soldiers had ever since 
been admitted to the Strangers’ Gallery 
of the House of Commons when in uni- 
form. In most foreign countries sol- 
diers, instead of being subject to such 
insults and disabilities as they were in 
England, enjoyed particular privileges. 
They were allowed admission to the 
theatres at a lower rate than the general 
public, and they could travel in a su- 
perior class of carriage for a low rate. 
In this country, however, where it was 
most necessary to encourage good and 
respectable men to enter the Army, they 
found these curious disabilities existing. 
It might be said the reason was because, 
as at the time of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Army was recruited from the 
lowest class; but he was bound to say 
that reason no longer existed, and they 
ought to strive by every means in their 
power to put an end to the existing ob- 
jectionable state of things. A few years 
ago, acorporal in the Coldstream Guards 
—a man of a somewhat superior charac- 
ter—married a young wife, who was 
also of a superior class. They were 
travelling together to the country, and 
the man desired to come over from Holy- 
head in the saloon of the steamer; but 
he was told that, while his wife could be 
allowed to do so, he could not be booked 
by the saloon, because he was attired in 
uniform. Another soldier had told him 
that on one occasion he formed one of a 
party of friends who applied for admis- 
sion to the stalls of a theatre, and he 
was refused because he was in uniform, 
and he left the theatre in such a feel- 
ing that he was sorry he had ever entered 
the Army. ‘The curious thing was, that 
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if that soldier had put on plain clothes, 
he might have gained admission to any 
part of the theatre for which he could 
afford to pay; but, immediately he pre- 
| sented himself in Her Majesty’s uniform, 
he was denied admission. Similar in- 
stances might be quoted in reference to 
/seamen serving in the Royal Navy. 
|Surely, something should be done in 
|order to prevent a recurrence in places 
|of public resort of such cases as he had 
referred to. If soldiers and sailors pos- 
sessed the means to bring their griev- 
ances before the Law Courts, they would, 
he believed, obtain redress; but, unfor- 
tunately, they were not sufficiently well 
otf to resort to the legal tribunals. Per- 
haps the most painful part of the case 
which he was laying before the House 
was the fact that instances had occurred 
in which insult had been offered to the 
wearers of Her Majesty’s uniform when 
in church. It would be difficult to find 
any place of regular public resort which 
was not in the Metropolis under the 
Lord Chamberlain, and in the Provinces 
under some local authority. It seemed 
to him that such outrages as were com- 
plained of might be prevented by the 
interference of the Lord Chamberlain 
and the local authorities. It was a 
shameful thing that men who, when 
leaving for foreign service, had been 
cheered to the echo by the public—men 
who, when abroad, fought with the ut- 
most gallantry and devotion, behaving 
like heroes at Rorke’s Drift and Isand- 
lana—should, on their return home, be 
liable to receive insult and contumely. 
He could only compare that with the 
treatment by a man of the world of his 
mistress, whom in private he professed 
unbounded admiration and regard for, 
but whom he ‘‘ cut’ if he met her while 
he was in the company of his family. 
He hoped that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
would give him a more satisfactory 
answer than that which had been so 
often made—namely, that the matter 
should be left to the good sense of the 
public. He wished strongly to impress 
on the Secretary of State for War the 
importance of taking some steps in the 
matter, either by framing bye-laws for 
places of amusement, or by providing in 
the licences granted for places of public 
resort, for the proper treatment of sol- 
diers in uniform. 

Cotonet STANLEY said, that as far 





as his personal feelings were concerned 
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he entirely sympathized with the object , accept his assurance of sympathy in the 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had | object he had in view, and rest content 
in view. He was equally with him dis- | for the present with the public attention 


tressed at the instances he had brought 
forward, though he was not in a position 
to judge of the truth of the last analogy 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
drew as to the regard in which the 
soldier was held. This matter had been 
brought before the House on several oc- 
casions; but, with a right appreciation 
of its own powers, the House did not 
undertake more work than it could fulfil; 
and he could not at that moment see 
that any advantage could be derived, 
even if the Forms of Parliament per- 
mitted it, from an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying Her to take certain steps 
with regard to a question in which pri- 
vate interests and private arrangements 
were so largely concerned. The wearing 
of a red coat ought, no doubt, to be con- 
sidered an honourable badge of service, 
and the man who wore it ought not to 
be precluded from anything that his 
position and means in civil life, were he 
a civilian, would entitle him to. He 


| that had been directed to it. 

| Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
observed, that his hon. and gallant 
; Friend had done good service in bring- 
| ing this subject under the consideration 
| of the House, and he was well pleased 
| at the answer that had been returned by 
| hisrighthon.Friend the Secretary of State 
|for War. The Army was composed of a 
_ better class of persons than was formerly 
| the case, and he contended that the 
| Queen’s uniform, so far from disgracing 
|them, was an honour to them. He be- 
| lieved that it would be seen and allowed 
| that these men ought to be admitted 
| wherever other persons of the same posi- 
| tion were allowed to go, so long as they 
| conducted themselves properly. 





| NAVY—CASE OF MR. JOHN CLARE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


| Mr. BIGGAR, in rising to call atten- 
|tion to the claims of Mr. John Clare 


could not entirely endorse the opinion | said, these claims were for various im- 
of his hon. and gallant Friend that the | provements alleged to have been intro- 
Government had the power either to in-!| duced into iron ship-building, and 
terfere with the bye-laws of railways or | adopted in the construction of Her Ma- 
the conditions on which licences were | jesty’s ships without due acknowledg- 
granted ; but the matter was one which! ment. As he could not move for a 
deserved consideration, and they were in- | Committee on the present occasion, he 
debted to the hon. and gallant Member for | should bring the case forward again and 
pressing it again on the attention of the | again until he succeeded in getting an 
House and the Government. It was a/| independent inquiry into the justice of 
fact within his own knowledge that non- | Mr. John Clare’s claims. 

commissioned officers had been precluded| Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that, 
from entering into various places of} some years ago, when Mr. Clare sent in 
amusement when wearing uniform, and | a statement of his claims to the Admi- 
it had struck him with surprise that | ralty, the latter considered them on their 
those who were interested in the subject | merits and decided against them. Mr. 





had not combined to see whether in 
point of law the managers of public en- 
tertainments had the power to enforce 
such regulations. Such a course would 
do far more to settle the question than 
any Parliamentary action. It would not 
be wise for Parliament to attempt to ex- 
ercise its powers unless they were satis- 
fied that it could be fully carried out. 
He would warn the managers of public 
entertainments and other persons con- 
cerned, that the time might come when 
the public would not be satisfied with 
the existing state of affairs, and when 
they would insist on some such steps 
being taken as those indicated by his 
hon. and gallant Friend. He trusted 
that his hon. and gallant Friend would 


Colonel Stanley 


‘Clare then brought an action before the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, 
and claimed a large sum as compensa- 
tion for inventions. His claims were 
disallowed, and he then made applica- 
tion for a new trial, which was unani- 
mously refused. He afterwards peti- 
tioned the Queen, and that Petition was 
referred to the Admiralty, who subse- 
quently referred it to the Home Office, 
stating that the matter had been already 
tried before the Lord Chief Justice, and 
that if Mr. Clare had claims which had 
not been decided upon, the Courts were 
open to him. A Motion for an inquiry 
into his grievance had been made in the 
House, and negatived. In 1874 he sent 
in a Memorial, which was referred to 
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the Law Officers of the Crown, who re- 
orted that he had no claim whatever. 
He(Mr. A. F. Egerton) believed Mr. Clare 


to be a very clever man ; but, in the face | 


of all these adverse decisions, he would 


be pardoned from entering into the de- 


tails. He had great sympathy with Mr. 
Clare as a public inventor ; but he had 
no case, and he was afraid the Admiralty 
could do nothing for him. 

Mr. PARNELL said, there was a 


good deal more in the case of Mr. Clare” 


than the majority of the House sup- 
posed. Mr. Clare’s invention was the 


first thing that rendered possible the | 


building of our enormous iron-clads, and 
he (Mr. Parnell) regretted the position 


taken up by the Admiralty on the ques- | 
tion. It would have been much more | 


satisfactory if the merits of the case 
had been gone into by the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, for it would then have 
appeared how untenable was the position 
which the Admiralty had taken. 


TRELAND—CARRICK-ON-SUIR BRIDGE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL, in calling attention 
to the proposed blocking of the river 
trade of Carrick-on-Suir by the erection 
of a bridge below the town unprovided 
with a portcullis in place of the present 
bridge above the town, explained that 
the bridge which was about to be erected 
would have the effect of preventing ships 
discharging their cargoes at the town 
quays, which they could do at the pre- 
sent time. Such a proceeding was 
wanton and vexatious. The Grand 
Juries concerned had directed the works 
to which he objected quite oblivious to 
the interests of the town. It would be 
the same thing to build a bridge near 
the outlet of the Thames which would 
prevent shipping passing up to the City. 
It was impossible to get the authorities 
to review what they had done, for, like 
the famous Justices in the rhyme— 
‘‘ What they says they always says.” 
They were told the Lord Lieutenant 
could give a remedy for the grievance ; 
but it was entirely within his Excel- 
lency’s discretion to re-consider these 
complicated plans, and he hoped the 
House would prevent the carrying out 
of the works which would condemn 
Carrick-on-Suir to hopeless failure. 

Mr. MELDON thought the subject 
had been most properly brought forward. 
It was a decided grievance. The matter 
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was one in which the Lord Lieutenant 
had ample jurisdiction to pronounce a 
decision, and suggested that, before any 
further steps were taken, the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown with re- 
spect to it should be taken. He trusted 
that the Chief Secretary would take 
care that the matter was looked into, 
even if he could not give an assurance 
that the wishes of the inhabitants of 
Carrick-on-Suir would be yielded to, and 
that the bridge would not be built in the 
| wanton manner proposed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the question 

had been referred to the Irish Law Offi- 
cers, and in accordance with their opi- 
| nion the Irish Government thought that 
they ought not to interfere with the de- 
cision of the judicial tribunal by whom 
the question of the new position of the 
bridge was considered. All persons in- 
terested had access to that tribunal, and 
its decision met with the approval of 
the great mass of the people concerned, 
although, no doubt, there were some 
who took a different view. He could 
not see from the papers that there was 
any reason to regret the course which 
was adopted in the matter by the Irish 
Government. 

Masor NOLAN thought the Govern- 
ment were responsible, because they had 
made no practical efforts to reform the 
Grand Jury Laws, which would enable 
the people to prevent such things being 
done. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, it 
seemed a most monstrous and prepos- 
terous thing that a Grand Jury — an 
irresponsible body, representing nobody 
—should have the power of interfering 
with the traffic and checking the deve- 
lopment of a place that might otherwise 
come to be a seaport town. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, these 
were the instances which illustrated the 
deficiencies of local government in Ire- 
land, and which should guide them in 
framing a system of local government 
more in accordance with the interests 
and feelings of the country. The great 
complaint against the Grand Jury system 
was that it continually perpetrated such 
jobs, and he called this a job without 
| hesitation, because they could not be 

called to account by those who found 
;the money. It would, from a senti- 
| mental point of view, be a thing which 
\they should all deplore if the people 
were to blow up the middle arch of the 
obnoxious bridge pending the return of 
j 
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a lucid interval to Her Majesty’sGovern-|_ The Committee divided :—Ayes 5; 
ment when they should have sense| Noes 94: Majority 89.— (Div. List, 
enough to deal with this question. He | No. 118.) 
appealed to the Government to give the; Clauses 15 to 22, inclusive, agreed to. 
terms of the legal decision which had | eh 
been referred to. | Clause 23 (Provisions for the collec- 
Tor ATTORNEY GENERAL ror | tion of income tax for the year 1880-81). 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) expressed his} Mr. LEIGHTON said, this Bill was 
surprise at the tone of the debate, and | intended to impose a tax on inhabited 
spoke of the bridge as an improvement ! houses, but in reality it taxed unin- 
by substituting a new bridge for an old | habited houses. He did not object to 
one. The whole matter had been fully | that, so long as all houses, whether in- 
considered, and there was now no power | habited or not, were subject to it. But 
on the part of the Grand Jury or the Lord | last year, through the powerful influence 
Lieutenant to re-open the question. On | of the Chambers of Commerce, all places 
the merits of the question there was no | of business where no one resided, except 
reason why itshould be re-opened. The | a care-taker, were freed from the tax, 
usual traffic of Carrick-on-Suir was by} even although they were houses in 
means of barges, and a sea-going ship | which extremely large and profitable 
would be quite a novelty there. businesses were carried on. He pro- 
Motion, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now posed to place Mechanics’ Institutions 


; “aa sear “ 
leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. | 0B the same footing. They were non 
residental, except that a care-taker lived, 


Committee deferred till Monday next. | sometimes, on the premises; the only 
Seat ta Log A LT! GAT difference between them that he could 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE | gee was that whilst the houses of busi- 


BILL—[Bu 180.) ness belonged to the masters, these 
(Mfr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir | places were maintained by the men. The 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) factory was a place for work, the Insti- 


tute for culture and education. It was 
‘ ‘ 3 . difficult to draw a distinction in prin- 
Bill considered va Committee. ciple between them, and most unwise to 
(In the Committee. ) admit classexemptions, without applying 
Mr. PARNELL thought it was very | the principle equally. His Amendment 
unreasonable for the Government to | Was not aclaim for exemption from taxa- 
proceed with this Bill at that time of the | tion, but a claim for equality in taxa- 
evening. He submitted that it was not | Hon. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
fair to ask hon. Members, and especially | Exchequer would not meet him with any 
in view of the events of that evening, | dilatory plea about the unwisdom of 
the Irish Members, to stop up until that limiting the area of taxation. If that 
time of night to enable the Government | Were a true argument, they ought to re- 
to inflict taxation on the people of a} peal the Act of last year, which. first put 
country, of whose interests they had | to this annual Bill the exemption of 
shown themselves so entirely unmindful | houses of business. 
that evening. He did not consider he; 4 ,ongment proposed 
would be justified in remaining up any | prof . 
longer to pass this Bill, when the con- | Rostigy - a end vin Clause, to add the 
duct of the Government in relation to ! Mech, ee ee eee one 
‘ ; Mechanics’ Institute shall be exempted from 
Ireland had been scandalous in the | Duties by the said Commissioners, upon proof of 
extreme. The Government were not | the fact to their satisfaction, and this exemption 


entitled to the assistance of Irish Mem- | Shall — effect although a servant or other per- 
. son may dwell in such house for the protection 

bers, when they had that night added thereof.” —(IMr. Leighton.) 

another to the long list of instances of | : = 

obstruction offered by the Government, @uestion proposed, That those 


to Irish Business. He moved to report | words be there added.” 

iene | Tur CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
Motion made, and Question put, | QUER said, he was sorry that he could 

‘« That the Chairman do report Progress, | not accept the proposed Amendment. 

and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr.| The fact was that this house tax might 

Parnell.) | be frittered away by continual exemp- 


Mr. O' Connor Power 


comMITTEE. [Progress 9th June. ] 
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tions following on exemptions. No|empt from house duty, provided it was 
sooner was a concession made than, in- | exclusively so occupied. A case of that 
stead of satisfaction being given, a new | kind was, he remembered, tried some 
claim was immediately introduced. First | time ago. The Philosophie Society of 
of all, the tax was taken off houses occu- | Cambridge had been exempt under that 
pied merely for business purposes, then | rule for a very long time; but the duty 
it was removed from houses used merely | was subsequently charged on the ground 
for professional purposes, and then fol- | that the Society did not come within the 
lowed other exemptions. Every man | scope of the exemption, because one of 
said, ‘‘My case is as strong as my neigh- | the rooms was used as a reading room. 
bour’s,” with the result that if that went |He understood that places used for 
on much longer they would have no tax | Mechanics’ Institutions were exempt, if 
at all. He could see no reason why | no one lived on the premises. Further, 
Mechanics’ Institutions should be ex- | if a person lived on business premises 
empted. They were, no doubt, most simply as a care-taker, he understood 
valuable institutions; but there was no | that the premises were exempt from 
clause exempting them which would not | duty, except as to a small amount. If 
exempt also clubs, lecture-rooms, and | that was the case in regard to business 
all sorts of buildings of a similar charac- | premises, he could not see why the same 
ter, until they got to clubs employed for | exemption should not be extended to 
social purposes, and rooms also used for | Mechanics’ Institutions. It was not a 
artistic and social purposes. He was | question of the extension of an exemp- 
sorry he could not consent to this Amend- | tion, it was merely the application of a 
ment; but, to his mind, its object was | principle already adopted. For his part, 
to carry still further a system of exemp- | he thought it was rather to the interest 
tion, which had already proceeded far | of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
too rapidly, and which they ought to | encourage proposals which would place 
try and check rather than extend. |assessments on a definite, intelligible 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN understood | footing; because he might, by-and-bye, 
that this exemption already applied find this tax a strong weapon in his 
to warehouses where a servant slept all | hands, as the tax was a much less ob- 
night, or, at least, that they were only | jectionable one than the Income Tax. 
charged at the value of a house, such as | He wished to know if the law had been 
a person of that position might be sup-| rightly interpreted; for if it had, he 
posed to sleep in, and not on the rate-| thought a very strong case had been 
able value of the whole premises. The | made out. 
grievance complained of here was, that) Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID thought 
a working man in charge of one of these | some further answer was required from 
Mechanics’ Institutions, who, under ordi- | the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
nary circumstances, would live in a house | could quite understand that the Chan- 
of the value, say, of £10, submitted the cellor of the Exchequer was unwilling 
institution, by the mere fact of his living | to give up any portion of his Revenue 
there, to a charge on the rateable value | when he had a falling Revenue to deal 
of the whole place, which was, perhaps, ; with ; but the demand now made was so 
£200 or £300. Why this should be so | modest, and so exactly on a principle 
he could not understand. They were | laid down by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
not asking for a new exemption, or that | chequer himself, that to reply, as the 
the principle of exemption should be | Chancellor of the Exchequer had done, 
carried any further. They merely asked | that he was unwilling to give up the tax, 
that a principle already adopted and | was hardly sufficient. He believed these 
acted upon in one case should be applied | Mechanics’ Institutes did much for the 
to another exactly similar, and very, Revenue in another way, for they pro- 
deserving of the attention of the Com- | moted in a man that feeling of respect 
mittee. | for himself, of sobriety and uprightness, 
Mr. COURTNEY thought the case which, of course, it was the desire of the 
might be carried even further, though , Chancellorof the Exchequer, as far as pos- 
he spoke with some diffidence on the sible, to promote. That being so, the very 
subject, because he was very imperfectly | small amount given up by this proposed 
informed on the matter. If he under- | remission was hardly worth considering. 
stood the law aright, a house occupied It had been established that when a 
for purposes of science and art was ex- person lived in an otherwise uninhabited 
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house of business merely for the pur- 
pose of taking care of it, he was not 
compelled to pay the full amount of the 
duty on the value of the house. That 
being so, some other answer, besides the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was unwilling to give up this tax, | 
was necessary to explain why a difference | 
was made between houses of business | 
and Mechanics’ Institutions. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- | 
QUER said, he did not precisely know 
what the point was to which the hon. 
Baronet alluded; but there seemed to 
him to be a considerable difference 
between the case dealt with last year 
and that now before them. The object 
then was to do justice as between dif- 
ferent classes of traders. One class 
lived in the house in which they carried 
on their business; while others lived in 
the suburbs, and left their business 
houses to care-takers. The alteration 
was made, therefore, to put the two cases 
on an equality. But in the case of 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and other build- 
ings more or less cognate, that argument 
did not apply. Of course, they might 
say that a certain class of building ought 
to be exempt; but then that could be 
carried on from Mechanics’ Institutions 
to all the Clubs of London, and any other 
institutions which were in any way 
analogous or cognate. It would be a 
great pity to fritter away taxes in that 
way. To grant this exemption now 
would only pave the way for further 
deductions in the future, a thing which 
the House ought by no means to en- 
courage. He sawno reason for making 
this special concession, and, therefore, 
could not concede it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN begged to 
point out that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not yet answered the 
Question as to what was now the state 
of the law with regard to Scientific In- 
stitutions. He should also like to know 
what was the case with schools? A 
care-taker resided in a great many 
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| nor for professions. 





schools; but he did not think in those 
cases that the tax was levied on the full 
rateable value. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp) said, the principle 
on which the tax was based was very 
plain. The tax was on inhabited houses, 
and the various exceptions were recited 





in the Preamble. First, premises occu- 


pied solely for the purposes of trade | 
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exemption of houses used and occupied 
in the greater part for the purposes of 
trade, but occupied also by a care-taker. 
Then came a further exemption of 
houses occupied for certain professions ; 
and now it was sought to extend the 
exemption further than it had ever been 
carried before, and to include houses 
which were neither occupied for trades 
Until these Me- 
chanics’ Institutions were brought within 
the present law, the tax must apply. Of 
course, if no one lived there, they were 
exempt, and did not come within the 
purview of the tax. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the 
state of the law with regard to schools 
and museums ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpIncE GrrrorD) said, they were ex- 
empt, because they were not inhabited 
houses. 

Mr. E. J. REED asked if a Philo- 
sophical Society was subject to the tax 
where a care-taker resided on the pre- 
mises ? Because, if it was, then the dis- 
tinction between it and the Mechanics’ 
Institutions seemed too fine a one to be 
drawn. In many instances that he 
knew of, a Mechanics’ Institute was a 
purely Scientific or Philosophical So- 
ciety. A peculiar claim might also be 
made on behalf of these institutions, as 
they were mainly supported by the 
working classes. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER thought this was hardly a point 
to be urged ; for the houses in which the 
labouring classes lived were below the 
level of the tax, and the labouring 
classes were also exempt from Income 
Tax. If Mechanics’ Institutions were 
exempt, he did not see how they could 
fail from applying the principle to all 
other places cognate in character, though 
they might be in the hands of much 
wealthier persons. 

Mr. E. J. REED denied that there 
was anyconnection between these places 
and clubs. They were entirely differ- 
ent in character, and it would be 
quite impossible to include the one with 
the other. 

Mr. GILES said, he agreed with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Cer- 
tainly, if Mechanics’ Institutions were to 
be exempt, there could be no reason for 
refusing exemption to many other simi- 
lar institutions. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER thought 


were exempt. Then came the further | the request made by the Mover of the 


Sir Julian Goldsmid 
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Motion avery reasonable one, and he pre- 
sumed it would not have been made if it 
had not represented a practical incon- 
venience. He presumed the hon. Mem- 
ber knew what the state of the law was 
as to these Philosophical Societies, and 
he wished that he would tell them his 
view of it. 

Mr. LEIGHTON said, that the ground 
on which the alteration in favour of 
houses of business was made last year 
was that these houses were not really 
occupied as places of residence. It 
seemed to him that the Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes were on exactly the same footing. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 55: Majority 25.—(Div. List, 
No. 119.) 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he proposed to withdraw the 
clause, as it had been represented to 
him, since its introduction, that it would 
be exceedingly inconvenient, and would 
materially interfere with a great many 
persons. He would afterwards propose 
an Amendment enabling the Inland 
Revenue to appoint. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 24 (Appointment of collectors 
for income tax under Schedules (A.) and 
(B.) and land tax and inhabited house 
duties). 

Mr. STANTON asked for some ex- 
planation of Sub-section 3. It seemed 
rather strange to say that if in any year 
an office was not filled up the appoint- 
ment should lapse. Wouldit not bemuch 
better to put it in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue once for 
all ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
replied, that complaints were constantly 
made by persons forced to serve of the 
hardship imposed on them, and there- 
fore the Bill allowed the Inland Com- 
missioners, on persons refusing to serve, 
to appoint collectors. At present, the 
collectors were appointed by the locali- 
ties, and they got a percentage for col- 
lection of the duty. The Government 
proposed to appoint their own officers to 
do the work; but it would, of course, 
be manifestly unfair to dispossess persons 
who had given up their incomes to take 
this work. Therefore, the power of ap- 
pointment would still remain in the 
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localities; and only when they had re- 
fused to exercise it, would it revert to 
the Department. But when it had once 
done so, the localities would never again 
have the power of appointment; because, 
otherwise, Government might go to the 
expense of appointing a staff of officers 
one year, and find itself saddled with 
them and their pensions the next. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, it 
simply came to this—that the collectors 
would be appointed as before; and only 
in the event of their refusal to serve, 
or not caring about ihe work, would the 
Commissioners undertake the work. 

Mr. WHITWELL knew the task of 
collection to be very repulsive to many 
individuals who were appointed. He 
wished to know whether the appoint- 
ments would still be compulsory ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that the localities would exer- 
cise their powers just as before, but the 
collectors might refuse to serve; and in 
the event of the office not being filled 
up before the date mentioned, the Go- 
vernment would undertake the work. 


Clause agreed to. 


Part IV. 
Excise. 


Clause 25 (Police proceedings for pen- 
alties in relation to dogs). 

Mr. DODSON observed, that certain 
words at the end of the clause included 
the Small Penalties Act of 1865, al- 
though in that Act it was declared that 
its provisions should not apply to any 
penalties imposed by any Act relating to 
the Inland Revenue. Therefore, they 
were incorporating an Act which did not 
apply. Had they not better leave those 
words out, especially, as to make the 
complications more complete, they were 
about to pass a measure (The Summary 
Jurisdiction Bill) which repealed the 
Small Penalties Act? 

Sirk DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
by the Act of 1878, dogs kept by far- 
mers and shepherds for tending sheep 
and cattle were exempted from the tax ; 
but that exemption did not apply todogs 
kept for the same purpose by graziers, 
dairymen, and butchers. He would ask 
whether the same rule ought not to 
apply? He agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer about the unwisdom 
of extending exemptions; but in this 
case the exemption was of dogs kept for 
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leading sheep and cattle, not of dogs 
kept by farmers and shepherds. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that this case very fairly 
illustrated the mischief arising from 
exemptions. He could only say that 
this matter was fully discussed, and the 
words in the Act represented the deci- 
sion of the House; while, if they were 
to go on making and extending exemp- 
tions, he did not know where they would 
stop. No doubt, there were many per- 
sons who kept dogs simply for their use- 
fulness ; but-it had been thought wise to 
make the exemption stop where it did. 

Mr. WHITWELL pointed out that 
the police prosecuted in cases where 
licences had not been taken out, acting 
under the direction of the Inland Revenue 
Office; but if they failed to secure a con- 
viction, then the cost fell upon the Police 
Fund. Hethought this was unfair, and 
ought to be altered. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, but 
for this system there would be no check 
on prosecutions. It worked very well, for 
he had had many cases before him, and 
the police never failed to secure a con- 
viction. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp), in answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Chester (Mr. Dodson) explained that 
these words were put in to settle a doubt 
as to the present law. It was doubtful 
whether the prosecutions should be 
under the Police Act or Jarvis’s Act, 
and these words were inserted for the 
purpose of clearing up the matter. 

Mr. DODSON remarked, that the 
clause gave the Justices power to act 
under the Small Penalties Act, although 
in the 7th clause of the Act it was 
enacted that it should not apply to any 
Revenue case. Therefore, in order to 
make the matter clear, and to avoid am- 
biguity, they ought to add the words 
‘“‘notwithstanding anything contained 
in the seventh clause of the Act.” 


Clause agreed to. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 10, after Clause 24, to 
insert the following Clause :— 

(Parishes formed for Poor Law purposes may 


be made parishes for the purposes of certain 
taxes.) 


‘Where in England under the authority of 
Parliament any part of a parish or place has 
been formed into a new parish or place for the 
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purposes of Poor Law administration, or any 
parish or place, or part of a parish or place, has 
been amalgamated with or included within the 
boundaries of another parish or place for the 
said purposes, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue may, ‘if in their discretion they think 
fit, by order in writing, direct that such new 
parish or place, or such parish or place with 
which, or within the boundaries of which any 
parish or place, or part of a parish or place has 
been amalgamated or included, shall be a parish 
or place for which a separate assessment of the 
Inhabited House Duties and of the Duties of 
Income Tax shall be made, and for which as- 
sessors and collectors may be appointed for the 
purpose of assessing and collecting the said 
Duties. 

‘In case any parish or place or part of a 
parish or place in the jurisdiction of one body 
of Commissioners of Income Tax is amalga- 
mated with or included within the boundaries 
of a parish or place in the jurisdiction of another 
body of Commissioners of Income Tax, such 
order shall have the effect of transferring the 
jurisdiction to such last-mentioned body.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, the object of 
the clause was to enable the Inland 
Revenue, as faras possible, to make the 
areas of Imperial and local taxation co- 
extensive. Some time ago the Local 
Government Board acquired statutory 
powers to adjust boundaries, and it was 
desirable that the Inland Revenue De- 
partment should have power to makesimi- 
lar charges. A case in point had recently 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Hull, 
where some common land belonging to 
various parties had been built on and 
made into a populous district. The 
Local Government Board had made that 
into a separate parish ; and, of course, it 
was necessary that the Inland Revenue 
Board should have power to make their 
areas correspond. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD moved, in 
page 10, after Clause 34, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


(Particulars of demand note.) 

“‘ The collectors of House Duty and Income 
Tax under Schedules (A) and (B) shall in the 
demand note delivered previous to payment, and 
in the receipt given subsequently to payment of 
the Duty or Tax, distinctly describe the pro- 
perty and specify the amount of the assessment 
and the rate at which the Duty or Tax is charged 
upon such assessment.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
proposal was so obviously just and fair, 
that he did not suppose his proposition 
would be resisted. On the demand note 
for taxes was merely at present given 
the name and amount, and the receipt 
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provided none of the explanations he 
suggested. It was said that this infor- 
mation was not required in the receipt, 
and it was sufficient if it were given in 
the demand note; but he entirely dis- 
sented from that view, and thought it 
was far more essential to be given there, 
for, otherwise, there was no means of 
ascertaining, unless the demand note 
were also filed, what was the amount of 
that assessment or the rate of charge. 
This was opposed to anything like re- 
gularity, and he had known a landlord 
pay on these receipt notes for several 
years in excess of what was right, be- 
cause he had no means of ascertaining 
the correctness of the amount or of the 
figures given. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would do great good if he 
would remove one of the most foolish 
inconsistences in the Act, especially as 
the alteration would involve, practically, 
neither difficulty nor expense. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
(QQUER feared that his right hon. Friend 
a little underrated the expense which 
this alteration would cause, for he was 
told that it would put the Office to a 
great deal of trouble and some consider- 
able expense. At the same time, he was 
prepared to admit that it was quite 
reasonable that the demand note should 
contain these statements. He did not 
quite see the necessity for setting out the 
demand in the same way in the receipt 
note. When goods were bought at a 
shop the items were set out in the ac- 
count; but they were not repeated in the 
receipt. Therefore, he would be willing 
to accept the clause, with the exception 
of the words extending its operation to 
a receipt note. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD pointed out, 
that his right hon. Friend had forgotten 
the great point he made, that the land- 
lord only got the receipt-note. He 
hoped, for the sake of saving a few 
pence, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not refuse to accept the full clause. 
He must object to taking such a boon as 
offered. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not give him full justice, 
he would prefer to let the law remain. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEYremarked, 
that the illustration of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not affect this ques- 
tion; because in the case of the trades- 
man, when the receipt was given the 
matter was at an end and done with, 
while here the receipt was wanted for a 
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third party, the landlord, who was re- 
quired to make a deduction without any 
proof of the correctness of the figures. 
The proposal was so reasonable, that he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would 
divide. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he demand note would be 
in the possession of the tenant, and he 
could show both to the landlord. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY replied, 
that even then there would be no means 
of identifying the two, unless the receipt 
bore the same number as the demand 
note. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
suggested that the details would be the 
same. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Donday next. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (WHIT- 
TINGTON COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Rivtey, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the Inclosure 
of certain Lands knownas Whittington Marshes 
and Whittington Hurst, situate in the parish of 
Whittington, in the county of Stafford, in pur- 
suance of a Report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Marruew Rinrey and Mr. 
Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. { Bill 207. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter before Two 
o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 16th June, 1879. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brris—Second Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Ax- 
minster Union, &c.)* (94); Local Govern- 
ment (Highways) Provisional Orders (Buck- 
ingham, &c.)* (95); Local Government 
(Poor Law) Provisional Orders* (96); Local 
Government Provisional Order (Artisans and 
Labourers Dwellings)* (102); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Abergavenny 
Union, &c.) * (103) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Aysgarth Union, &c.) * (104); 
Gas and Water Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion * (101). 

Committee—Hares (Ireland) (89). 
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Committee—Report—-Convention (Ireland) Act 
Repeal (77); Costs Taxation (House of 
Commons) * (99). 

Third Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Waterford, &c.)* (91); 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order 
(Bothwell) * (92); West India Loans* (85), 
and passed. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—THE CHAPTER 
OF YORK CATHEDRAL—CASE OF THE 
REV. JAMES FLEMING. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorpv HAMPTON, in rising to call 
attention to the painful position of the 
Reverend James Fleming, as a canon 
residentiary of York Cathedral, in being 
deprived of the rights and privileges of 
a member of the chapter; and to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the difficulties which have arisen with 
respect to Canon Fleming’s position will 
be referred for consideration by the 
proposed Royal Commission, said, that 
Canon Fleming now found himself in 
a very painful, as well as unpre- 
cedented position; and in order to 
avoid the consequences of that position, 
he was contemplating a resignation of 
the office which he had received from 
the Crown. The public generally were 
aware of the fact that in cathedrals of 
the old foundation the office of canon re- 
sidentiary was composed of two parts— 
the one the canonry, and the other the 
prebendary, the latter of which gave to 
the canon residentiary his rights to a 
seat in the chapter. York Cathedral 
was one of the old foundations; but it 
had been the invariable custom, when a 
canon residentiary fell vacant, for one 
person to be appointed to both the 
eanonry and the prebendary. By ancient 
custom rather than by law, when a 
clergyman was promoted to a Bishopric, 
the appointment to fill up the vacancy 
caused by the promotion fell to the 
Crown. The Crown appointed the Rev. 
James Fleming to the canonry, but the 
most rev. Primate (the Archbishop of 
York) intervened, and appointed the 
hon. and rev. Mr. Forester to the pre- 
bendal stall which had been vacated by 
the promotion to the Bishopric. He 
(Lord Hampton) believed he might say, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
course taken by the most rev. Primate, 
whatever might have been his motives, 
or his views of the question, was entirely 
without precedent—that there had been 
no case in which, upon the filling of the 
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residentiaryship of York, there had been 
any separation between the prebend and 
the residentiaryship, which together 
made up the position of canon residen- 
tiary of York. He thought there could 
be but one feeling—that this was a state 
of things inconsistent with the high ec- 
clesiastical rank of the Cathedral Church 
of York. Hecould not but believe there 
must be some misapprehension with re- 
gard to this case. The most rev. Primate 
could not have contemplated that Canon 
Fleming would be deprived of the rights 
and privileges of amember of the chapter; 
but Mr. Fleming had not been able to 
exercise the right to preach in his turn 
in the cathedral, and it was doubtful 
even whether his vote in the chapter had 
been recorded. He thought their Lord- 
ships would agree that this state of 
things in the cathedral ought not to 
exist. The question, then was, what 
was the remedy for such a state of affairs? 
He had been informed on high authority 
that the proper thing to do was to apply 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench to issue 
a mandamus to the dean and chapter of 
York ; but he would venture to suggest 
a remedy free from any of the anxiety 
attending a mandamus, and which re- 
quired no suit at law. His remedy was 
that there should be a conciliatory re- 
consideration, of the case, and the most 
rev. Primate should appoint Canon 
Fleming to the next prebendal vacancy. 
He was supported in his view by a letter 
he had received from one of the deans of 
the old foundation. The letter stated— 


‘*T hold that the Bishop or the Crown have a 
perfect right to nominate any spiritual person, 
although not a prependary, to a vacant canon 
residentiaryship. It is of great importance to 
the Bishop and the Crown to contend for this 
privilege, for it widens the area of their choice. 

3ut this granted, I submit it is well for the 
Bishop to give a prebendal stall to such an in- 
coming canon (whether appointed by the Crown 
or by himself) as soon as possible, and so reduce 
any conflict between 3 & 4 Vict. and the statutes 
of an old foundation cathedral as much as pos- 
sible. It would be well to join a prebendal stall 
indissolubly with each canon residentiaryship, 
so that they might fall vacant together, and a 
new canon (whether appointed by the Bishop or 
the Crown) become at once a member of the 
prebendal body.” 


In conclusion, he begged to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the difficulties which had arisen with re- 
spect to Canon Fleming’s position would 
be referred for consideration by the pro- 
posed Royal Commission ? 
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Tae Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
There can be no doubt that this is, 
as my noble Friend (Lord Hampion) 
has said, a complicated case; but it is 
only complicated by matters being intro- 
duced into its consideration which really 
have nothing to do with the point which 
we have to decide. The case to which 
my noble Friend has called the atten- 
tion of your Lordships cannot, as he 
has said, be fairly understood without 
some reference to a previous appoint- 


ment to a canonry in the same chapter of 


York. When Dr. Basil Jones was ap- 
pointed to the See of Llandaff, the pre- 
bendal stall and residentiary canonry, 
together with the chancellorship of the 
cathedral, which he had held, became 
vacant; and I asked the most rev. 
Primate the Archbishop of the Province 
(the Archbishop of York) as to the order 
in which the three appointments should 
be filled up. The answer which I re- 
ceived was that the prebend was to be 


filled first, then the chancellorship of 


the cathedral, and next the canonry. I 
then instructed the Secretary of State 
to take the necessary steps; but when 
it came for the most rev. Primate to per- 
form his part of the duty, he reversed 
the order which he had recommended 
me to adopt, and nominated the hon. 
and rev. Mr. Forester to the canonry, 
before he issued his mandate for the 
appointment of the same hon. and rev. 
gentleman to a prebendal stall and to 
the chancellorship of the cathedral. 
Since then, the Chapter have demurred 
to the order in which the appointments 
were made, and not only questioned the 
propriety of what had been done, but 
absolutely declared that under no cir- 
cumstances should any clergyman be 
appointed to a canonry who had not 
previously been a prebend of the ca- 
thedral. This course being one which, 
if correct, would have limited the power 
of the Crown as patron, which power it 
was my duty to defend, I caused a case 
to be submitted to the Law Officers of 
the Crown. They considered it, and 
they decided that the course taken by 
the Chapter was quite erroneous—that 
an Act had passed —the 2 & 3 Vict. c. 
118—which had terminated the qualifi- 
cation for holding a canonry which the 
Chapter had insisted upon, they them- 
selves being probably not aware of the 
existence of such an Act. But the 
matter had been decided, and as illus- 
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trative of the law which they laid down, 
the Law Officers referred to a then recent 
case, the ‘“‘ Queen v. the Dean of Here- 
ford.” All this was communicated to the 
Chapter, and no further difficulties oc- 
curred. Canon Forester was appointed, 
and enjoyed his rights and privileges 
asacanon. A remarkable circumstance 
is that a considerable time afterwards 
—some months subsequently —I re- 
ceived a letter from the most rev. Pri- 
mate the Archbishop of the Province, 
informing me that he had, in the first 
instance, from want of knowledge, given 
me inaccurate advice as to the order of 
the appointments; and that he was ad- 
vised that by the law, as it now stood, the 
appointment of every prebend not in 
receipt of emolument was reserved to 
the Archbishop. That was rather a 
startling announcement, and as the only 
object which the Government could 
have was to ascertain the truth and to 
defend the just Prerogative of the Crown, 
I thought the best course to adopt was 
again to submit the new point to the 
Law Officers. They considered it, and 
they decided that the Archbishop was 
quite right in his interpretation of the 
law. It appears that after the Act which 
I have already quoted was placed upon 
the Statute Book—either in the follow- 
ing year, or two years afterwards, in the 
reign of her present Majesty—an Act 
was passed which reserved, as the Arch- 
bishop stated, all the prebendaries not 
connected with emolument to the Arch- 
bishop. There was no controversy at 
the time to which I am now referring, 
the question as to Canon Forester having 
been settled; but, shortly after this, 
another vacancy occurred by Her Ma- 
jesty nominating Dr. Thorold to the See 
of Rochester. He was canon residen- 
tiary of the Chapter of York. At that 
time, the most rev. Primate wrote to me 
announcing that he should exercise his 
privilege, which was not contested; and 
after the Law Officers had given their 
decision, I felt it my duty to write to 
him, acknowledging that the position 
which he had adopted was recognized 
by the Government, and that, in future, 
I certainly should not contest -the ap- 
pointments. By the appointment of Dr. 
Thorold, a canon residentiaryship be- 
came vacant. The Archbishop wrote 
to me to say that, in accordance with 
his previous announcement, with the 
opinion of the Law Officers, and with 
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my letter which had sanctioned the 
course, he should exercise his privilege 
and appoint a prebendary—leaving me, 
of course, to avail myself of the right 
of exercising, with the consent of Her 
Majesty, the Royal Prerogative of ap- 
pointment to the canonry. Under these 
circumstances, I felt it my duty to re- 
commend Her Majesty to appoint Dr. 
Fleming to the canonry, in recognition 
of his great ability, zeal, and high cha- 
racter, and in a full conviction that he 
would do further honour to the sacred 
Order, of which he was already a 
distinguished member. This being so, 
one would have thought that if the 
Chapter held the strong opinions which 
my noble Friend now attributes to them 
they would have called a meeting, and, 
after arriving at some strong opinion, 
would have communicated it to me; but 
they did nothing of the kind, and, as 
far as I know, the only thing done was 
a few individual protests until after the 
canon had been installed, and then the 
Chapter expressed their opinion that their 
views should be submitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown. Your Lordships 
must be aware that it is not customary 
to allow strangers to submit their cases, 
as matter of course, to the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown. Generally, it is 
considered to be the privilege of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, when in doubt, to 
fall back upon those gentlemen; but 
I knew that corporations, and espe- 
cially ecciesiastical corporations, are 
of a sensitive character, and, there- 
fore, I determined to meet their views 
in every possible manner. I wrote to 
the Chapter of York, telling them that 
if they would have their case prepared 
by themselves it should be submitted 
to the Law Officers, and that I would 
authorize some gentleman, on their part, 
to see all the papers and to inspect the 
opinions when they were given. The 
Law Officers decided distinctly against 
the position which the Dean and Chapter 
of York had taken up. They decided 
according to what they considered to be 
the clear intention of the Act referred 
to by the most rev. Primate—not view- 
ing it in any way as a question on which 
there could be any doubt. I think your 
Lordships will be rather astonished that 
the matter did not then rest; because, 
although it was not a formal arbitra- 
ment, yet still one might have morally 
expected that the decision of the Law 
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Officers would have been accepted by the 
Chapter. But that was not the case. 
The opinion given by the Law Officers 
was entirely adverse to the claim of the 
Dean and Chapter, and instead of sub- 
mitting to it, they passed at last this 
resolution— 

“That the recent appointment of the Rev. 
James Fleming to the office of canon residen- 
tiary, he not having been previously appointed 
a member of the prebendary body, is, in the 
opinion of high legal authorities, consulted at 
different times by the Dean and Chapter of York, 
likely seriously to affect the constitution of the 
cathedral. The Dean and Chapter, therefore, 
deem it expedient that the points in debate 
should be referred to a Court of Law, so that a 
conclusive decision may be obtained on a matter 
of such importance.” 


What were we to do under these cir- 
cumstances? There was only one in- 
terpretation to put upon them. We 
were perfectly ready that the matter 
should be settled by a Court of Law, if 
the decision of such a Court was deemed 
necessary by the Dean and Chapter. I 
called upon the Solicitor to the Treasury 
to put himself into communication with 
the legal advisers of the Chapter, so as to 
see how the matter could be brought 
before the Queen’s Bench. A long time 
elapsed, and much correspondence passed 
between the Solicitor to the Treasury and 
persons on behalf of the Chapter; and, 
after a long time, the Solicitor to the 
Treasury said that it was totally im- 
possible to induce the Chapter of York 
to agree to any basis upon which a legal 
point could be raised and the decision of 
the High Court arrived at, and that it 
was quite clear to him that they had no 
wish to have the decision of a Court of 
Law. They were, in fact— 


“ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.”’ 


Your Lordships should observe that it 
was the Dean and Chapter who first 
started the idea of having the decision 
of a Court of Law. It was not Her 
Majesty’s Government. I should men- 
tion that nothing could be so simple 
as to obtain a legal decision. The Dean 
and Chapter had only to refuse Canon 
Fleming a vote upon any occasion when 
a vote was taken in the Chapter, or to 
inhibit him from preaching, and the 
whole question could then have been 
submitted to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
The Dean and Chapter, however, would 
never make any movement of the kind ; 
and as Her Majesty’s Government were 
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advised by the Law Officers of the Crown | are denied him by the Dean and Chapter, 


that the appointment of Mr. Fleming to 
the canonry was perfectly legal, they 
declined to take any further step. Cer- 
tainly, when I heard from my noble 
Friend that the question which he 
has brought before your Lordships is 
a most painful question, and that 
there is a chance, in consequence of its 
having been raised, of Canon Fleming’s 
resigning the important and well-de- 
served preferment which he has gained, 
I must say that nothing could give 
me more pain than if a man so dis- 
tinguished were by any misunderstand- 
ing between the most rev. Primate 
the Archbishop of the Province and the 
Dean and Chapter to be deprived of a 
position which he is calculated eminently 
to adorn. I will ask your Lordships’ 
permission to read a few questions which 
I have placed upon paper, and which 
will make the exact situation of affairs 
clear. Are the privileges of Canon 
Fleming denied ? First, as to his vote. 
In a letter dated the 8rd of October, 
1877, Mr. Fleming writes— 

“T claimed my place in the chapter to-day 
and voted. The Dean allowed me to vote, for 
I asked him whether he acknowledged my vote, 
and he replied ‘ Certainly.’ ”’ 

As to Mr. Fleming’s stipend, he has 
always been paid a stipend. As to his 
residence, he has resided regularly. As 
to his preaching — and this is im- 
portant, for he is one of the most elo- 
quent preachers I have ever listened to 
—well, Mr. Fleming has preached, 
though there did appear an anonymous 
paragraph which said that he did so only 
by courtesy, but which was not traced to 
any authority. The Law Officers assert 
that Canon Fleming’s admission has 
been complete and formal, and that no 
complaint can be made based upon the 
form of the oaths of admission. Under 
these circumstances, what is the con- 
clusion that it seems must inevitably be 
drawn? It is that Mr. Fleming is as 
good a canon as any canon of any cathe- 
dral, and that he enjoys all his privileges. 
As to the conduct of the most rev. Pri- 
mate the Archbishop of the Province, it 
is clear that, as far as his communication 
with the Government has gone, he has 
acted under legal advice. My Lords, I 
can only say, if Mr. Fleming is placed 
in a painful position, that I am here to 
defend him; and that if his rights and 
privileges are not admitted or, at least, 








I am ready to advise that he shall have 
those rights and privileges asserted. 
Before I do so, however, his rights must 
be denied him. The Dean and Chapter 
have involved us in a most painful and 
lengthy correspondence—painful, only, 
because it is lengthy; but they have no 
case whatever. They are really setting 
up the memory of an ancient custom 
against the statute law of the Realm. 
No one can be more interested than my- 
self in Mr. Fleming’s possession of all 
his rights and privileges, as I am re- 
sponsible for having advised the Crown 
to nominate that gentleman to his post. 
I believe he will be an honour to the 
position which he occupies; and if any 
member of the Chapter of York attacks 
his rights and privileges—if they pre- 
vent him from voting when there is a 
meeting of the Chapter, or if they pre- 
vent him from residing or preaching, 
or in any way impugn the undoubted 
and legal rights which he possesses as 
canon residentiary of York—I am the 
person who will be first ready to take 
up his cause. 

Tue ArcupisHorp or YORK said, he 
only rose to say a few words, lest the 
noble Lord who had brought this sub- 
ject before the House (Lord Hampton) 
should think his silence disrespectful. 
This was not a new controversy, for it 
had, in fact, been going on for 15 years. 
He would quote several instances which 
showed that that was the case. The 
first occurred in 1864, when the Dean 
and Chapter ignored the Act of Parlia- 
ment altogether, and elected a canon by 
the old process, under which nobody 
was collated as a residentiary canon, 
but under which one went through the 
process of ‘‘ protesting one’s residence,” 
and thus became a residentiary canon. 
The Act of Parliament provided that 
any priest who had been in Priest’s 
Orders for six years could be collated a 
canon residentiary; but the Dean and 
Chapter preferred their own custom of 
only making prebendaries canons resi- 
dentiary. He had taken legal advice 
in reference to this matter, and those 
whom he had consulted, in every case 
said that the statute, in its plain, obvious 
meaning, did away with the ancient 
custom. Dr. Jones was collated in July, 
1878, but not installed, and the same 
course was adopted in the next case— 
namely, that of Dr. Thorold in February, 
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1874. In that which followed, Mr. 
Forester was admitted in December, 
1874, and without being a prebendary 
he was installed—the first case of the 
kind on record. But there, it was known 
that if installation was refused, legal 
proceedings would be adopted ; and then 
followed the case so fully explained by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield). 
The question, which had just been so lu- 
minously dealt with, might be reduced to 
this—had a canon so appointed a right 
to vote in chapter, and whether any but 
residentiary canons had a right to vote ? 
In the Act it was provided that a 
“canon” should be understood through- 
out as a ‘‘residentiary canon,’ and it 
would be seen by the Act that he had 
full power to vote in the chapter. In 
the present case, the Dean and Chapter 
obtained a doubtful opinion from Sir 
Robert Phillimore on the whole case; 
but, in reply to the question— 

‘¢ Would such residentiary become by virtue 
of his office a member of Chapter, not having 
ever been elected to a vacant prebend—in fact, 
has the Archbishop of York the power to in- 
crease the number of members of the chapter ?”’ 
—He said—‘“T incline to the opinion that he 
would be a member of the Chapter.”’ 


He (the Archbishop of York) had been 
applied to as to whether he would not 
present Mr. Fleming to the vacant pre- 
bend. Well, he did not see how his 
doing so would remove the difficulty. 
In 1877 Mr. Fleming voted, and he 
either voted in his right, or he did not. 
If he did not vote in his own right, he 
was an intruder; and his receiving, in 
1879, a perfect appointment would not 
mend the matter: It was nota question 
whether he had the right of appoint- 
ment, or the Crown, or the Dean and 
Chapter ; the question was, whether the 
matter was to remain in a state of 
muddle? He had asked Mr. Fleming 
whether his vote was taken, and he said 
that there was so much confusion, so 
many people were talking at once, that 
he could not say whether his vote had 
or had not been taken. Then he asked 
the same question of the dean, and he 
replied that he had prepared a state- 
ment, which he would send him, and it 
was sent to him, and to many of their 
Lordships as well. It made out that he 
(the Archbishop of York) had done some 
very sad things, with very painful effects; 
but it did not say a word as to whether 
Mr. Fleming had voted. In their cor- 
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respondence with the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield), the Dean and Chapter used 
some expression of this kind—‘‘ We 
cannot admit we have done what we 
have notdone”’—that was, they could not 
admit that they had refused the vote. 
Well, according to that, Mr. Fleming 
had his vote ; and, in one point, he had 
taken the matter in rather a wrong 
point of view. He was a man of great 
eminence, and the choice of the Crown 
might well fall upon him. Since Mr. 
Fleming had been in York, notwith- 
standing the somewhat cold and sus- 
picious atmosphere of the place, no 
person had so rapidly gained the hearts 
and affections of the people as Mr. 
Fleming had. He was not aware that 
he had been forbidden to preach ; but 
if that were so, he (the Archbishop of 
York) would undertake to find him 
enough preaching within the ambit of 
York to last him till that time next 
year. But Mr. Fleming had taken the 
matterinthe painful point of view. After 











all, it was a principle of law. Whyhad he 
not appointed Mr. Fleming to the vacant 
prebendal stall? Because there was not 
the least necessity for it. He had now 
every possible privilege he could then 
have; and it was not desirable, after 15 
years, that this dispute should be pro- 
longed. Up to his appointment, he had 
not seen Mr. Fleming, though he had 
known him very well ever since. He 
could not appoint a clergyman he did 
not know. The Crown looked over a 
broader space; he was concerned only 
with his own diocese, and appointed Mr. 
Landon, who bore a distinguished name. 
The question, as he said, was one of dry 
law, and it was very undesirable that 
this scandal, for it had almost become a 
scandal, should go on festering among 
them. The course taken by the Crown 
appeared to him to be perfectly straight- 
forward and reasonable. The Dean and 
Chapter had been offered every facility 
for raising the question, and they had 
refused to do so. It was for their Lord- 
ships to say whether the case was one 
for anew Act of Parliament. For his 
part, a new Act did not appear to be 
necessary. There was another case which 
was on all fours with the present, that 
of the Dean and Chapter of Chichester. 
The Dean and Chapter belonged to an 
old cathedral. The present Bishop took 
precisely the same course he (the Arch- 
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bishop of York) adopted when, in 1870, 
a canonry and prebend became vacant. 
He wished to make two appointments, 
and give them to men of merit. 
correspondent of Zhe Times said about 
that case— 

‘“ As at York, there was no stall appropriated 
to a canon residentiary; but the Dean and 
Chapter made arrangements for a stall. As at 
York, there was no preaching turn for a canon 
residentiary; but Mr. B., like his brethren, sup- 
plied, in his turn, the place of an absenting 
prebendary. The difference between York 
under Dean Duncombe, and Chichester under 
Dean Hook, seems to be this. The Chapters of 
both cathedrals have been aware of their power 
of raising an obstruction; the Chapter of York 
showed their ability in making the most of 
it, the Chapter of Chichester in breaking it 
down.”’ 


Well, what occurred at Chichester was 
either a great violation of the Act of 
Parliament, or it interpreted the law 
quite sufficiently for their guidance. 
The difficulties in the case of York had 
been artificially raised, and were not 
much worthy of their Lordships’ atten- 
ticn. 

Lorp HAMPTON, whowas inaudible, 
said a few words in reply. 


HARES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Viscount Massereene.) 
(no. 89.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Eart SPENCER said, that this was 
a Bill for making a close time in Ire- 
land for hares, and he would like to 
have some explanation from those who 
had charge of the Bill as to the neces- 
sity for such a measure, which would 
make the law in Ireland different to 
that in England, and might lead to con- 
siderable difficulties. 

Ture Eart or KIMBERLEY also con- 
sidered that there should be a statement 
made as to the expected operations of 
the Bill. 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN said, that 
the Bill would not be objected to by the 
farmers of Ireland, as hares were nearly 
extinct in that country. 

Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, that he had a good supply of hares 
on his property, and thought it would 
be injurious to prevent hares being 
killed where there were growing crops. 


Amendments made: the Reportthereof 
to be received on Zhursday next. 
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CONVENTION (IRELAND) ACT RE- 
PEAL BILL.—(No. 77.) 
(The Lord O' Hagan.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” —( The Lord O’ Hagan.) 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that the Act proposed to be re- 
pealed was passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1797, and he would like to 
know why it was to be abolished, seeing 
that recently there had been meetings 
in Ireland of a Communistic character? 
He thought that Ireland was in a less 
satisfactory state now than it had been 
for some years past; and, therefore, he 
could not understand why the Act should 
be repealed. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, the Bill was 
only intended to repeal legislation which 
had become entirely obsolete, and came 
before their Lordships, not only with 
the sanction of the Government, but 
the unanimous approval of the House 
of Commons. 

Motion agreed to; House in Committee. 


Bill reported without Amendment; an 
Amendment made; and Bill to be read 3* 
To-morrow. 


smpinenibeitiianinantan 


SPAIN—CONTRABAND TRADE AT GIB- 
RALTAR—CASE OF THE “ ROSSLYN.” 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Dvuxe or ST. ALBANS rose to 
call attention to the case of the 
‘‘ Rosslyn,”’ and asked, What instruc- 
tions are given to the police and Cus- 
tom authorities at Gibraltar to prevent 
contraband trade with Spain ; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will lay 
upon the Table any recent Correspond- 
ence relative to this question or to a de- 
marcation of the waters of the Bay of 
Gibraltar? The noble Duke said, the 
Rosslyn, as appeared by a letter from 
Lloyd’s agent, published in the news- 
papers, was a British ship, which had 
received several tons of tobacco at Gib- 
raltar to transfer to another vessel off 
the coast of Spain. On arriving at the 
rendezvous, however, the Losslyn, in- 
stead of finding her consort, was seized 
by Spanish guarda-costas and taken into 
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demanded and obtained her release—on 
what grounds it was not stated. But it 
was to be hoped that such an act of 
open smuggling could not be committed 
under the British Flag with impunity. 
It was well known that contraband 
trade was carried on with Spain to a 
considerable extent from Gibraltar. He 
would not enter into the question how 
far Spanish officials connived at this; 
but it seemed to him that, if it was ne- 
cessary that we should hold Gibraltar, 
we ought to make our position there 
as little galling as possible to Spain. If 
a corresponding state of things existed 
in the Isle of Wight, this country would 
certainly not be disposed to tolerate it. 
Those of their Lordships who knew 
Gibraltar would be aware of the con- 
stant disputes and reprisals which the 
uncertainty existing as to the limits of 
British and Spanish waters gave rise to ; 
and he should be glad to hear that 
there was some likelihood of the mari- 
time jurisdiction of the two countries in 
this respect being defined. Our legiti- 
mate trade with Spain was of consider- 
able importance. His personal ex- 
perience was that an English vessel was 
received in a Spanish port with kind- 
ness and courtesy; and he hoped to be 
told that the British Government were 
prepared to do all that lay in their 
power to prevent the good understand- 
ing between the two countries being 
jeopardized by the existence of a state 
of things at Gibraltar such as the 
scandal of the Ross/yn had revealed. 
Eart CADOGAN, in reply, said, Her 
Majesty’s Government had no infor- 
mation on the subject of the Rosslyn 
which the noble Duke (the Duke of St. 
Albans) did not himself possess. He 
(Earl Cadogan) was not in a position to 
say whether the Consul at Cadiz had or 
had not demanded the release of the 
vessel; but the fact that the vessel had 
been released seemed to show that the 
Spanish authorities did not feel very 
strongly in the matter. Smuggling did, 
no doubt, prevail to a great extent at 
Gibraltar. It had occupied the atten- 
tion of both the late Government and 
the present one; and from Oorre- 
spondence which had been laid upon 
the Table, their Lordships would see 
that the present Governor of Gibral- 
tar (Lord Napier of Magdala) had 
made various suggestions for the sup- 
pression of the traffic. Those recom- 
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mendations had been embodied in an 
Order in Council which was issued in 
1878. An increased fine was imposed 
for landing goods after dark, and the 
Governor stated that smuggling had 
materially diminished in consequence. 
Any later Correspondence than that al- 
ready laid on the Table could not be 
conveniently produced. Correspondence 
was in progress with reference to the de- 
marcation of the waters; but it was of 
a confidential nature at present, and 
could not, therefore, be produced. 

Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA said, 
that the Government of Gibraltar had 
no control over the ordinary transactions 
of the trade of a free port. Ships called, 
and deposited or carried away such car- 
goes as they pleased; and unless these 
consisted of spirits or wine, or munitions 
of war, the Local Government possessed 
no rights to interfere with them. But 
that particular form of smuggling which 
had been carried on by small vessels that 
left the port in the evening, and, abusing 
the protection afforded by the British 
fortifications, stole round the Rock about 
dusk, waiting for darkness to enable 
them to elude the Spanish preventive 
boats, had been virtually put an end to. 
By the means and regulations which the 
Colonial Government had placed in the 
hands of the Local Government, such 
strict vigilance was exercised that it was 
very difficult for boats to leave the port 
after the hour when it was prohibited. 
Boats found loitering about the Rock 
were sent back to the port, and a breach 
of the port regulations was punishable 
by a fine of £100. Another form of 
smuggling had been practised by 
Spaniards, who visited Gibraltar daily, 
and in returning were in the habit of 
sitting down on the neutral ground, be- 
yond the control of the British sentries, 
and then undressing, and concealing 
their tobacco, in order to pass the Custom 
House officers at their own barriers. 
At the request of the Spanish Consul 
(Senor Jan Juan), whose courtesy and 
friendliness in all international questions 
had been as remarkable as his honest at- 
tention to the interests of his own country, 
he (Lord Napier of Magdala) permitted 
our policemen to cause these peopletomove 
on beyond the half of the neutral ground 
nearest the fortress, and the Spanish 
policelooked after the other half. Bythese 
means the practice had been practically 
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lance would allow it to revive. From 
some observations which appeared in 
one of the daily papers some time ago, 
there would appear to be a misappre- 
hension regarding the conduct of the 
local authorities, to the effect that they 
did not do all in their power to prevent 
smuggling ; but the truth was that they 
really did all that the law allowed them, 
and even step beyond it, out of con- 
sideration for the Spanish Government, 
and to avoid any ground of complaint. 


Army— {June 


ARMY—ARMY ORGANIZATION— 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 
QUESTIONS, OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO rose to ask, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have finally 
determined to appoint an exclusively 
military Committee to inquire into the 
defects of our present military organiza- 
tion? The noble Lord said, he had put 
a Question upon the subject before the 
Recess; but he was met with silence. 
The Government was one of silence and 
surprises; but he wished to know what 
it was they now purposed todo? Not 
long ago, our Army had been spoken of 
as in a condition to go through three 
campaigns; but it now appeared that 
the country had been seriously deluded, 
and the Government had at last been 
compelled to take some steps to put the 
Army in a proper condition for the de- 
fence of the country. It was proposed 
to appoint what was called a military 
Committee; and if the question were 
one of military discipline or of the size 
of regiments, he could well understand 
why it should be confined to military 
men. Some military authorities de- 
clared that the Army was in a rotten 
condition ; we had come to a positive 
deadlock ; and the question was, whether 
the rottenness was in the system of the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Cardwell), or 
in the administration of that system. 
He did not think that the system as intro- 
duced by the noble Viscount was a rotten 
one; but he thought that the system had 
not been wisely or loyally administered by 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Cranbrook), in the passing of three- 
years’ men into the Reserves, which was 
not the system of the late Government. 
The Government had been carrying out 
a foreign policy which, in some respects, 
would not be condemned; but, at the 
same time, they had quite forgotten 
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their defences at home. The Secretary 
of State for India (Viscount Cranbrook) 
spoke in a joyous spirit the other day at 
Sheffield of our military success in Af- 
ghanistan ; but that could not be digni- 
fied by the name of a war—it was 
merely a military promenade; while in 
South Africa, where we had war, we had 
neither success nor progress. In reply to 
a Question in ‘‘another place,” the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Colonel Stanley) 
had expressed the hope that he would ob- 
tain for this Committee men of impartial 
mind, free from prejudice and precon- 
ceived opinions ; but it was hopeless to 
expect such impartiality and freedom 
from prejudice in military men. The 
question which those gentlemen would 
have to discuss and to inquire into would 
not be those affecting military disci- 
pline ; but they would have to ascertain 
what obstacles existed to men enlisting, 
and other things, and how military re- 
quirements were to be met; and, there- 
fore, it was specially desirable that there 
should be a large civil element on the 
Committee. 

The Eart or GALLOWAY, who had 
given Notice of his intention to ask— 
(1.) Whether the Committee has yet 
been nominated who are to report upon 
the present state of our Army organiza- 
tion; and, if so, whether there is any 
objection to state their names: (2.) 
Whether there will be any objection to 
lay upon the Table of this House a Copy 
of the instructions which have been 
issued, or are about to be issued to this 
Committee? said, that he would put 
them now, so as to save the noble Vis- 
count the trouble of speaking twice. 
He desired their Lordships to recall 
what had happened on this subject 
during the last few months. After a 
sleep of somewhat inexplicable length, 
the Secretary of State for War at 
length awoke to the fact that the 
British Army was in a state of collapse. 
It appeared to him (the Earl of Gallo- 
way) that it must have been well known 
to the authorities at the War Office 
three or four months ago that the Bri- 
tish Army was in the state which he had 
described. He would not, however, 
enter into any details on the subject 
on the present occasion; but, taking 
into account the state of the organiza- 
tion of the Army, the country had, he 
thought, a right to expect that by this 
time the Committee would have been 
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appointed and would have commenced 
its labours. Seeing the delay which had 
occurred, he was afraid that Parliament 
would be prorogued before the public 
had ascertained what it was really in 
the contemplation of the Government to 
do. The question was a very serious 
one; and he felt certain that if a board 
of general officers were appointed, they 
would at once condemn the brigade 
depot system for its imbecility as well 
as its extravagance, and that the short 
service system would be found to be 
open to the charge of inhumanity, as 
was testified by the hospitals through- 
out the country. 

Viscount BURY thought the Ques- 
tions which had been put to him by his 
noble and gallant Friends admitted of 
being very easily answered, and that he 
could give very satisfactory reasons why 
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the matter to which they related should ! 


be left to be inquired into by a Com- 
mittee composed exclusively of military 
men. He had, therefore, to state that 
it was the intention of the Government 
to appoint a purely military Committee. 
It had been very freely said out-of-doors 
that our present military system was 
not satisfactory, and, up to a certain 
point, the Government had admitted 
that such was the case. They knew 
that there were defects in the system. 
His noble Friend behind him (the Earl 
of Longford) had said the other day 
that it had been described as_posi- 
tively rotten ; but he had taken care to 
add that he did not altogether en- 
dorse that opinion. But, be that as 
it might, a very strong opinion had, at 
all events, been expressed in many 
quarters, both outside and inside the 
House, that our present military system 
was not satisfactory, and the Govern- 
ment, as he had already said, admitted, 
to a certain extent, that there was some 
justification in that view. They had 
succeeded to a mode of administering 


the Army which had been inaugurated | 


by their Predecessors in Office, and 
which they had determined loyally 
to carry out. It had, after many de- 
bates, been decided that the present 
system should have a fair trial ; and the 
system under which the Army was now 
worked was the result partly of the 
action of their Predecessors, and partly 
of their own action working on the lines 
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the Government did not wish to conceal, 
the only course open to them was to in- 
stitute an inquiry to decide whether it 
should be continued, and whether, if 
continued, some of its defects might not 
beremoved. His Royal Highness the 
illustrious Duke on the cross-benches 
(the Duke of Cambridge), and other 
military Advisers of the Secretary of 
State for War, had repeatedly pointed 
out, especially of late, the defects of the 
system ; and the very natural question 
had been asked of them, what they 
would advise to be done? The illus- 
trious Duke had given in the most loyal 
and straightforward manner his advice ; 
but, onconsultation, theSecretary of State 
for War thought it would be more satis- 
factory that a Committee of military 
men should be appointed to investigate 
the subject. There seemed, he might 
add, to be a good deal of misunder- 
standing as to what were to be the aims 
and objects of the Committee. It was 
supposed that they were to draw up 
some new scheme for the re-organiza- 
tion of the Army and armed with the 
powers necessary for carrying it into 
effect. That, however, was not the case. 
What the Government required was the 
advice of competent military autho- 
rities in the matter. When such a 
Committee made their Report, it would 
then be for the Government to decide 
what further action would be necessary. 
If, of course, the Committee should be 
of opinion that the system was rotten, 
then the matter would be referred back 
to the Government, to be dealt with in 
the ordinary Constitutional way in con- 
sultation with both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But if the Committee confined 
themselves, as they possibly might, to 
suggesting certain alterations of detail, 
then these points would be referred to 
the Secretary of State, and would be 
dealt with by him. The question was 
not of appointing an Executive Com- 
mittee to make a new re-organization of 
the Army, but simply a consultative 
body to advise the Government, and 
that was the reason why the Govern- 
ment had deemed it desirable to appoint 
a purely military Committee. The names 
of the Members of the Committee would, 
he might add, be known in a very few 
days. His right hon. and gallant Friend 
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trious Duke and others, determined on 
the names of those of whom it would be 
composed, and he hoped those names 
would be very shortly laid on the Table 
of the House. He was not, however, 
prepared to lay them on the Table that 
evening; while as to the instructions, 
he did not think it would be fair to the 
Committee, in the case of an inquiry of 
such delicacy, or convenient to the Pub- 
lic Service, that they should be pro- 
duced. The Committee, he had every 
reason to hope, would soon meet. They 
would probably not occupy a very long 
time in prosecuting their labours, and 
the result of their deliberations would 
then be laid before Parliament. 
Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
as the administration of the Army by 
him, as a Member of the Government, 
had been attacked, he wished to say a 
few words, although it might seem 
unnecessary that he should do so, 
seeing that the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Truro), as well as his noble 
Friend behind him (the Earl of Gallo- 
way), from whom the attack came, 
semed to hold perfectly opposite views 
on the subject—the one being of opinion 
that the system which had been estab- 
lished by his Predecessor at the War 
Office was perfect, while the other main- 
tained that it was absolutely rotten. 
Still, it might appear disrespectful not 
to notice the personal attack of the 
noble Lord opposite. The noble Lord 
opposite had, he believed, commanded 
several regiments, and if he had con- 
tinued to command them, it was pro- 
bable that he should have heard from 
him more soldierly advice than he had 
given that evening with regard to wait- 
ing for six years to pass men into the 
Reserve. There were countries when 
men, after one year’s service, passed 
into the Reserve ; but there was abun- 
dant military authority for saying that 
a soldier might be thoroughly trained 
in three years, and, after such service, 
might be advantageously passed into 
the Reserve. It had been tested by 
experience; and he ventured to ask 
military men who had seen the Reserve 
Force when called out last year, whether 
the three years’ men had not presented 
a thoroughly soldierly appearance? He 
could appeal to the illustrious Duke’s 
personal inspection of them. Ifthe noble 
Lord’s advice had been followed, and 
the Reserves had consisted only of men 
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who had been six years in the Army, 
there would have been a very different 
show of the Reserve on that occasion. 
He was fully conscious that many short- 
comings would be perceived in his ad- 
ministration of the War Department. 
He found on entering upon it that 
measures had been passed with great 
care and caution by the Parliament 
of this country which had instituted 
a particular system. He felt certain, 
from the very beginning, that a sud- 
den change would be as inconsistent 
with the safety of the Army as it would 
be inconsistent with the interests of the 
country. He, therefore, determined to 
give the best aid he could to a full de- 
velopment of the system set on foot. In 
many respects he might have acted differ- 
ently from the way in which his noble 
Friend (Viscount Cardwell) would have 
done if he had been in Office; but his 
object was to develop the system, and 
bring it to as great perfection as possible. 
And when he was told now that the 
system was rotten, and that everything 
about the Army was rotten, he utterly 
denied that that assertion had any 
foundation in fact. If the Afghanistan 
War was merely a military promenade, 
as the noble Lord (Lord Truro) said, 
that was owing to the fact that it was 
carefully and methodically pre-arranged 
and carried out by soldiers who were 
competent to discharge the duty. He 
entirely differed from the view that a 
war must be considered unsuccessful, 
or a mere promenade, because it had 
not led to an infinity of battles and 
bloodshed. On the contrary, he thought 
the skill of a general was more shown 
in bringing a war to a successful ter- 
mination without disaster and without 
bloodshed. He did not deny that the 
system had its defects, nor that they did 
not get a great many young soldiers ; 
but he was prepared to say that if it 
had been arranged, as it would be in 
a European war, to mingle the Re- 
serves with the regiments, we should 
have presented as strong a front as at 
any period of our history. The evil 
of young soldiers entering the Army 
at premature ages was not one which 
was connected with short service alone ; 
but it had been connected with recruit- 
ing at all times, because it happened 
that in this country employments were 
readily found, and when men of 19 or 
20 obtained employment, they did not 
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turn from those pursuits to enter into the 
Army. The question of recruiting would 
be very properly considered by the Com- 
mittee. He ought not to detain their 
Lordships; but with regard to the 
attacks which had been made upon him, 
he might observe that as they had been 
made by both sides upon exactly oppo- 
site grounds they could not be right, 
and he did not think that he was alto- 
gether wrong. 

Lorp DORCHESTER said, if the 
nomination of a Committee took five 
weeks, the question was, indeed, a diffi- 
cult one to decide, and the difficulties 
of searching into it must be far greater 
than there was any reason to suppose. 
An eminent General had been sent for 
to preside over this Committee ; but he 
was ordered by the civil power—the Se- 
cretary of State—entirely unknown to 
the illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge), to a mixed command in South 
Africa. If rumour was correct, the Com- 
mittee was to be composed of men who 
were committed to the present system, 
and who, therefore, would not be likely 
to report against it. He thought it 
necessary that the names of the Com- 
mittee should be speedily known. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, one of the 
points which it would be necessary for 
the Committee to inquire into was the 
subject of recruiting in agricultural dis- 
tricts. He had the honour of command- 
ing an agricultural brigade of Artillery 
for 25 years, and he could say that at 
present the men were superior in intelli- 
gence and physical development to those 
whom he first received into the ranks. 
There was an improved disposition as to 
binding themselves with regard to the 
Reserve ; but as to volunteering for the 
war in South Africa, the Return he had 
to make was ni/. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would go fully into the question 
of recruiting. The point was how to re- 
tain the old soldier in the Service. Above 
all things, he trusted the Committee 
would consider what was the enormous 
friction of a great war machine, and how 
soon a campaign in the field frittered 
away the best of the strength of the 
Army. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, much 
had been stated with regard to the Com- 
mittee being entirely a military one, and 
that it would leave out a large part of 
what ought to be included. He had no 
such apprehension. He knew by whom 


Viscount Cranbrook 


Cyprus— 
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the Committee was to be composed. The 
noble Lord who, he understood, was to 
be President, Lord Airey—there was, 
perhaps, no harm in mentioning the 
name—was an experienced soldier, who 
would never forget the absence of a Re- 
serve in the Orimean War. He (Vis- 
count Cardwell) had confidence in Lord 
Airey, and he was sure the day would 
never come when that gallant soldier 
would forget the absolute necessity of 
a Reserve when the Army was in the 
field. In Lord Airey’s hands the fate of 
the inquiry was safe. He hoped and 
believed that it was intended to make 
this inquiry, not superficial, but com- 
plete ; and except upon the supposition 
that it was to be a complete inquiry he 
should be fearful of the result, for he 
knew the prejudices with which an in- 
quiry of this kind had to contend. With 
these few final words, he commended 
the Committee to the approval of their 
Lordships. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


The Ordinances. 
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QUESTIONS. 
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CYPRUS—THE ORDINANCES. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will re-consider his 
determination not to print as Parlia- 
mentary Papers even those of the Cyprus 
Ordinances, which are as peculiar in 
their nature as the following—namely, 
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the Ordinance of 1879, giving power to 
the Cyprus Government to exile persons 
without triai; the Ordinance of 1878, 
prohibiting the sale of land in Cyprus 
to all persons not British or Turkish 
subjects; and the Ordinance of 1879, 
raising special taxation on all lands left 
uncultivated, and forfeiting unclaimed 
lands to the Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he 
would place in the Library of the House 
Copies of the Ordinances referred to by 
the hon. Baronet; but he did not pro- 
pose to lay them on the Table. 


IRELAND—THE FISHERIES OF SLIGO 
AND THE BONET RIVER.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it would not be 
desirable to hold an investigation into 
the manner in which the fisheries of the 
Sligo Fisheries and the Bonet River, 
County Leitrim, have been managed by 
Mr. Brady, Inspector of Fisheries, having 
regard to the fact that it has been shown 
by a Return furnished to the Govern- 
ment, at an inspection ordered by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that the 
quantity of salmon taken in these fish- 
eries has considerably diminished since 
the year 1862 up to the present date, in 
consequence of bye-laws enacted by Mr. 
Brady, Inspector of Fisheries ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have not 
yet been able to get a full Report. If 
the Question is repeated, I shall be able 
to say more in a few days. I find an 
inquiry has been held into the matter 
by three Inspectors; so that the name 
of Mr. Brady ought only to be men- 
tioned in conjunction with that of his 
colleagues. 


LOCAL FINANCE — ANNUAL STATE- 
MENT—THE PUBLIC WORKS LOAN 
BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. PELL asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, When Her Majesty’s 
Government desire to make the Annual 
Statement on Local Finance which it 
was understood would be considered at 
the same time as the Budget ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my hon. Friend asks when 
we ‘‘desire’’ to make the Statement to 
which he refersin his Question. Wedesire, 


of course, to make it as soon as possible ; 
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but with regard to what we propose to 
do, I have some little difficulty on ac- 
count of the course of Business. It is 
essential that we should make that State- 
ment soon, and obtain the authority of 
the House for the issue of what will be 
necessary for next year of the Public 
Works Loan. If we do not obtain that 
authority early in July, there will be 
serious difficulty, because there will be 
no funds to carry on the works. I hope, 
therefore, we may be able next week— 
say on Thursday week—to bring for- 
ward that proposal, and I shall connect 
it with the Public Works Loan Bill 
now before the House, trusting to intro- 
duce into that Bill a clause to give us 
the necessary powers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked, If the 
Government intended to withdraw the 
Public Works Loan Bill now before the 
House ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: No; the Bill I now refer to is 
the annual Bill authorizing the advances 
of the Commissioners. 


INDIA — PETITION OF MR. WILLIAM 
TAYLER — SIR FREDERICK HALLI- 
DAY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
with reference to a Petition presented to 
the House in February last by Mr. Wil- 
liam Tayler, to which the attention of the 
House is to be called on the 1st proximo 
by the honourable Memberfor South War- 
wickshire, and in which the conduct of 
Sir Frederick Halliday, formerly Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, is seriously 
impugned, Whether any statement of 
the case has been submitted to the Se- 
cretary of State by Sir Frederick Halli- 
day ; and, if so, whether there will be 
any objection to lay such statement upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Sr EARDLEY WILMOT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the statement of Sir Frederick 
Halliday, referred to by the honourable 
and learned Member for Staffordshire, is 
a reply to the Petition of Mr. William 
Tayler, presented in February last to 
this House ; or, whether it is a reply of 
some standing to memorials presented 
by Mr. Tayler to successive Secretaries 
of State, and especially to a Memorial 
addressed by him to the Duke of Argyll 
in 1868 ? 
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1911 Jamaica— 
Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, it is true 


that a statement has been prepared by 
Sir Frederick Halliday, at my request, in 
view of the debate to be brought on by 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Warwickshire. It refers to a number 
of official documents contained in many 
volumes at the India Office. The ques- 
tion of producing that statement, or the 
official documents generally, is one of 
great difficulty. On the one hand, Sir 
Frederick Halliday, after many years of 
useful public service in India, has been 
exposed to violent attacks in several 
pamphlets, and I venture to express my 
respect for the forbearance which he 
has displayed, knowing that he could 
only defend himself by official docu- 
ments. But, on the other hand, no 
public matter is involved, the Motion of 
the hon. Member for South Warwickshire 
raises no such question; and, therefore, 
my noble Friend does not, upon the 
whole, consider himself justified, either 
in producing the statement or the Papers 
generally, or in putting the country to 
the great expense of printing them. 


NORTHERN BORNEO—CESSION OF 
TERRITORY.—QUESTIONS. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the cession of territory 
in Northern Borneo toa British Trading 
Company would, if approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, involve any re- 
sponsibility on the part of this country ; 
and, if so, what responsibility ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the approval of 
this proposed cession would not, as far 
as we know, involve any responsibility 
on the part of this country other than 
the general responsibility which devolves 
on Her Majesty’s Government of afford- 
ing protection to British subjects in all 
parts of the world, so far as circumstances 
permit. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not at present given any 
such approval. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Will the hon. 
Gentleman inform the House, why the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government 
is asked, if there is no responsibility in- 
curred ? 

Mr. BOURKE: That is a Question 
rather for the persons who ask for the 
approval, than for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 
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REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND (IRE- 
LAND)—LOANS TO CLARE FISHER- 
MEN.—QUESTION. 


Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAM 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
If it is true that several cases have lately 
occurred in Clare County, where, default 
having been made by fishermen in the 
repayment of an instalment of money 
borrowed by them from the Irish Re- 
productive Loan Fund, they have been 
forced by legal process not only to repay 
the sums remaining undischarged, but 
also to pay over again the instalments 
which they had already paid before de- 
fault ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I do not 
find that the matters have proceeded to 
the extremity the noble Lord’s Question 
seems to indicate ; but there were some 
difficulties of a legal character with re- 
gard to these loans. The Board of 
Works have been asked to report on the 
matter, and arrangements have been 
made which I hope will obviate all diffi- 
culties in the future. 


TRELAND—VOTE FOR CHIEF SECRE- 
TARY’S OFFICE.—QUESTION. 

Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, When Vote 35, 
Class 2, Chief Secretary for Ireland’s 
Offices, will be taken ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I feel that I can give no very definite 
answer to the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member. The Vote will be 
taken as soon as we are able to fix a day 
for commencing with Irish Votes, and 
Class 2 will be taken when we have dis- 
posed of Votes in Class i. 


JAMAICA—COOLIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, If his atten- 
tion has been directed. to a paragraph 
in the ‘‘ New York Times,’ dated 30th 
May, which stated that a-ship had 
arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, to carry 
back Coolies who had been serving 
under an indenture for employers in the 
parish of Charleston, and who, during 
the time of their servitude, had deposited 
large sums of money in the hands of the 
immigration agent for safe keeping; 





whether, on asking for it, they were told 
he could not pay it to them, and they 
were thereby defrauded; if it be true 
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that the Governor of Jamaica refused to 
give protection to the immigrants in the 
matter, though the Chief Justice had 
stated they were entitled to be paid; 
and, further, if they have been paid ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, the hon. Member has been good 
enough to send me the article in Zhe 
New York Times upon which this Ques- 
tion is based. Ihad heard reports that 
a sub-immigration agent in Jamaica had 
improperly received money, by himself 
or his son, from the Coolies for whom 
he was responsible ; but I knew nothing 
of the other statements quoted from the 
article, and I have at once directed the 
Governor to supply me with a full re- 
port on the subject. 


EGYPT—MR. VIVIAN—THE PAPERS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Mr. Vivian has been recalled from his 
post as Consul General in Egypt; and, 
if so, for what reason; whether Mr. 
Adams has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Vivian ; and, when the Papers re- 
lating to Egyptian matters will be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir; Mr. Vivian 
has not been recalled from his post. 
Mr. Vivian has been permitted to come 
home for a short time on private affairs 
—affairs strictly of a private character— 
but it is not likely that Mr. Vivian’s 
return to Egypt will be delayed beyond 
afew weeks. With regard to the next 
Question, Mr. Adams has not been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Vivian ; but Mr. 
Lascelles, who for some time discharged 
Mr. Vivian’s duties when he was absent 
for a short time, will again discharge 
the duties now. With regard to the 
Papers on Egyptian affairs, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have considered the 
subject very carefully, and are most 
anxious to produce them; but they are 
of opinion, under existing circumstances, 
that it would not be to the public interest 
to do so at the present moment. 

Mr. OTWAY asked when they would 
be produced ? 

Mr. BOURKE: It depends on the 
communications now going on, when the 
Papers can be produced. The circum- 
stances, I need not say, are not alto- 
gether in the control of Her Majesty’s 
Government, 
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St. Vincent's. 1914 
Mr. WHITWELL asked, if Mr. 


Lascelles was acting as Consul General? 

Mr. BOURKE: He will perform the 
same functions which he performed be- 
fore. I cannot understand that his 
position will be in any way different 
from that which Mr. Vivian’s has been. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION BILL— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he is pre- 
pared to name a day on which he will 
ask leave to introduce the proposed 
Railway Commission Bill ? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
he was not surprised at the anxiety 
manifested by the hon. Gentleman ; but, 
in the present state of Public Business, 
it was impossible to name a day. It 
would be impossible, however, for Her 
Majesty’s Government to allow the 
powers of the Royal Commission to 
lapse this year; and he was as anxious 
as the hon. Gentleman was to bring in 
the Bill; but he could not name a day. 


VICTORIA—THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. A. MILLS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, When his de- 
spatch to Lord Normanby, relating to 
the differences between the two Houses 
of the Legislature of the Colony of Vic- 
toria, will be laid upon the Table of the 
House; and, whether any further Corre- 
spondence has taken place on the sub- 
ject since that already presented to Par- 
liament ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, the despatch to Lord Normanby 
should reach Melbourne in about 10 
days from this time, and I propose 
shortly after that date to present it, 
together with other Correspondence on 
the subject, to Parliament. 


NAVY—COALING AT ST. VINCENT’S. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet BERESFORD asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, How many 
tons of coal were supplied to the Trans- 
ports at St. Vincent for the voyage to 
the Cape, at what price per ton it was 
supplied, and how many days each 
Transport was delayed in order to ob- 
tain the necessary quantity ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I stated, 
in reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey), 
both how many tons of coal were supplied 
to the transports, and how long each 
vessel was occupied in coaling, and I 
think my hon. and gallant Friend will 
hardly wish me to repeat that state- 
ment; but the price at which the coal 
was supplied—the entire cost—was 28s. 
a-ton in two cases, 30s. in the case of 10 
ships, and 32s. in the case of two other 
ships. 


CRIMINAL CODE BILL—MEMORANDUM 
OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. HERSCHELL asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether he has received 
a memorandum from the Lord Chief 
Justice containing comments and sugges- 
tions in relation to the Criminal Code 
Bill, and, whether he will lay a Copy of 
the same upon the Table of the House? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer), in reply, said, he had 
received the Memorandum from the 
Lord Chief Justice in relation to the 
Criminal Code Bill, and he would be 
happy to lay it on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had that day laid on the Table of the 
House the Report of the Commissioners 
in relation to the Code. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked, If it 
was intended to print the Report ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Certainly. 


ARMY—THE 42np REGIMENT. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the 42nd Regiment is still suffering 
from the effects of the Cyprus fever; 
and, whether it is about to be brought 
home before the usual time in conse- 
quence of the ill-health of the men ? 

CotoneL STANLEY : Sir, the report 
of the health of the men of the 42nd 
Highlanders was not altogether satis- 
factory, and as there was likely to be a 
certain amount of fever at Gibraltar, it 
was thought expedient that this regi- 
ment should not be left there. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON: Will the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman please 
answer the first part of my Question ? 
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CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, I cannot 
say whether the men are suffering from 
Cyprus fever, because some of the men 
have suffered from fever contracted on 
the West Coast of Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR—THE 
FIGHT AT RORKE’S DRIFT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If an order was 
issued by his or any other authority, 
that in consideration of the gallantry 
displayed by the non - commissioned 
officers and privates at Rorke’s Drift, . 
the issue of one flannel shirt and one 
pair of trousers to each man, in compen- 
sation for damage done to their clothing, 
is sanctioned ? 

CotoneL STANLEY: Sir, so far as I 
can understand, such an order was issued 
by the General Officer commanding the 
troops for the issue to the men of a 
flannel shirt and one pair of trousers, in 
compensation for damage done to the 
clothing. Whether regard was had to 
it as a reward for gallantry or not I 
cannot say. 





ARMY—BEARDS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he sees any 
objection to permit all ranks of the 
Army to wear their beards, in accordance 
with the example set by Field Marshal 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, H.S.H. 
the Prince of Saxe- Weimar, commanding 
the Southern District, and by the officers 
and men of the Royal Navy ? 

Corone, STANLEY: Sir, I do not 
presume, looking at all the bearded faces 
round me, to express an opinion whether 
any alleviation would be desirable or 
not; but, as a matter of fact, while 
beards are allowed to be worn where 
there are any sanitary reasons—climate 
or otherwise—the Queen’s Regulations 
say that troops at home shall not wear 
beards, and from that there is no reason 
to depart. ; 

Mr. STACPOOLE gave Notice that 
on going into Committee on the Army 
Estimates he should call attention to 
the subject. 


IRELAND—FORCIBLE DISPERSION OF 
A MEETING AT COOKSTOWN. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre 
tary for Ireland, Whether his attention 
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has been drawn to the report which ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” of 
Friday, June 13, wherein it is stated 
that a meeting convened by the follow- 
ing placard extensively circulated :— 

“ The Irish University Bill. 
ing will be held in Cookstown on Thursday, 
12th June, to support The O’Conor Don’s Uni- 
versity Bill. Chair to be taken at two o’clock. 
Friends of denominational education are earn- 
estly requested to attend ;”” 


was dispersed and forcibly prevented 


Treland—Registrars of 
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County Courts. 1918 


which they appear to have made use of 
on their line of march when engaged 
in wrecking houses. There was also 
collected on the route proposed to be 
taken by the procession an opposition 
crowd, likewise armed, and posted there 
avowedly to stop the processionists by 
force. Sworn informations having been 
made that a breach of the peace was 
likely to occur, the resident magistrate, 





very properly as I think, prevented a 
collision by impartially dispersing both 


from holding the meeting, by the police | crowds. No special instructions were 
numbering upwards of one hundred} given by the Government as to the 
men, under arms, under the command | course to be adopted by the authorities 


of Captain Waring, R.M., Mr. J. B. 
Moore, J.P., and County Inspector 
Murphy ; that the authorities, through 
Captain Waring, ordered the police to 
charge, who did so at the double, and 
the processionists were thrown into the 
utmost confusion and were most un- 
ceremoniously huddled backwards at 
the point of a double line of bayonets ; 
is it a fact, as stated in the same report, 
that— 


“The processionists were most orderly, no- 
thing in the way of drunkenness being in the 
slightest degree visible,’’ and that ‘for several 
years the town has been the scene of recurring 
saturnalias of the Orange party, and nothing in 
the way of let or hindrance goes to mar their 
proceedings ;”’ 


whether Her Majesty’s Government ap- 
prove of such conduct on the part of 
Captain Waring and the police autho- 
rities, and are prepared to deny to the 
Catholics of Tyrone the right of public 
meeting to petition Parliament in favour 
of a Bill under the consideration of this 
House ; and, whether any orders or in- 
structions have been given by the Irish 
Executive to the said magistrates or in- 
spector; and, if so, what is the purport 
of these orders or instructions, and is 
there any objection to lay them upon 
the Table of this House ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have seen 
the newspaper report to which the hon. 
Member refers; and the report, read in 
extenso, appears to give a very accurate 
account of the proceedings in question, al- 
though the extracts, taken by themselves, 
hardly convey a correct account of what 
took place. It appears, from what I am 
able to learn from all sources, that the 
procession was formed for the purpose of 
holding a meeting at a particular place. 
Among the processionists were men 
armed with revolvers and other weapons, 


| 








on the spot, which appears to me to have 
been judicious as well as successful, 
and to have prevented a serious breach 
of the peace. 

Mr. CALLAN : I beg to ask, in ad- 
dition, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to various sources of informa- 
tion, Whether it is on the authority of 
the police he states that the proces- 
sionists were armed with revolvers ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I made that 
statement on official information received 
—not any special report, but informa- 
tion from various sources. 

Mr. CALLAN: I want to ask if the 
information is from the authorities ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Yes, certainly ; 
from the authorities, but not solely from 
the police. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Sir, I had a 
Notice on the Paper to ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it is true that a 
public meeting in favour of the Irish 
University Bill has been prevented in 
the County Tyrone by a body of con- 
stabulary charging with fixed bayonets 
a peaceful procession? but I will not 
now put the right hon. Gentleman to the 
trouble of answering it. However, I 
beg to give Notice that I will call atten- 
tion, at an early opportunity, to the sup- 
port of illegal associations by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the North of 
Ireland. 


IRELAND—REGISTRARS OF COUNTY 
COURTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether any, and, 
if so, what measures have been taken 
to place the position of Registrars of the 
County Courts in Ireland on a satisfac- 
tory and permanent basis as to salary 
and duties ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has recently re- 
quested the Judges of the County Courts 
to meet and to select some of their body 
to confer with him as regards the duties 
of the Registrars. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether he 
will lay on the Table a despatch of Sir 
Bartle Frere, which has been tele- 
graphed to the ‘‘ Standard” some time 
ago, relating to his interview with the 
Boers of the Transvaal, and to a me- 
morial which they have presented to 
him for transmission to the home Go- 
vernment; also, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is able to confirm the report 
which has since appeared, that the 
Volksraad of the Orange Free State 
have passed a resolution recommending 
the restoration of the independence of 
the Transvaal ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
have received no information as to the 
resolution stated to have been passed 
by the Volksraad of the Orange Free 
State. The despatch from Sir Bartle 
Frere, which was telegraphed to The 
Standard, has reached me; but I 
cannot yet state when it can be pre- 
sented to Parliament, as I think it would 
be fair to Sir Bartle Frere that other 
despatches which he has sent from the 
Transvaal should be published together 
with it, if this can be done without 
injury to the Public Service ; and some 
of them must be still on their way, as 
the last received was dated some days 
before he left the Transvaal. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
[ Progress. | 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £50,600, Divine Service. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it would be 
very interesting to many people in Ire- 
land, if the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
would state to the Committee what pro- 
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vision he had made for the spiritual 
wants of the Roman Catholic soldiers 
serving in South Africa. By a Return 
recently moved for and made in that 
House, it appeared that some of the 
regiments now employed in South Africa 
were very largely composed of Roman 
Catholic soldiers, and he and others 
were desirous to know what arrange- 
ments had been made for sending Roman 
Catholic chaplains out there to minister 
to the spiritual wants of the men. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he stated a 
few days ago what number of Catholic 
chaplains had been sent out to the Cape. 
That number was proportioned, as they 
considered it, to the ordinary require- 
ments of a Force of the description now 
serving in South Africa. He also stated 
that he awaited, before sending any fur- 
ther chaplains out—Roman Catholic or 
otherwise—some demand from the Gene- 
ral Officer commanding the Forces. He 
understood that there were clergymen 
of all denominations on the spot, whose 
services could be secured; and that a 
certain number of them had been em- 
ployed under the general powers which 
the General Officer commanding pos- 
sessed. He (Colonel Stanley) was not 
aware of any want in that respect, and 
until such want was notified to him, he 
did not think it necessary to send out 
more than the usual proportion of chap- 
lains. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he was sorry 
to find, from private communications he 
had had from South Africa, that matters 
in this respect were by no means as 
satisfactory as he was sure the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War could himself wish. 
With very great respect personally, for 
now he was simply dealing with the 
Office the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man held, he was bound to say that he 
could notaccept the doctrine laid down by 
the Secretary of State for War—namely, 
that he was not to make provision for 
the spiritual wants of the soldiers serving 
abroad until some complaint was made to 
him on the subject. Surely, the spiritual 
wants of the soldiers were worth caring 
for by anticipation, as well as other wants. 
He had no doubt that the personal de- 
sire of the Secretary of State for War 
was to do what was right; but the sys- 
tem he had advocated was most objec- 
tionable. He (Mr. Sullivan) trusted 
implicitly in the private accounts he had 
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received from South Africa, and he could 
say that the greatest dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed there at the conduct of some of 
the military authorities in reference to 
this matter. It was not always that the 
good disposition of the War Office was 
able to manifest itself in its subordi- 
nates, when they were at such a dis- 
tance from London. Nothing but the 
word of the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War, 
sent out to the spot, would cause his 
wishes to be attended to. He trusted 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would be able to assure the Committee 
that he would send out instructions onthe 
subject. By the accounts he (Mr. Sulli- 
van) had received from trustworthy 
sources, he knew that the military autho- 
rities treated in a very off-hand manner, 
and with scant courtesy, any applica- 
tions as to the spiritual wants of the 
Catholic soldiers, who were shedding 
their blood under their colours in South 
Africa. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that under 
that Vote he wished to make a complaint 
and ask for information. He noticed an 
item for the payment of clergymen per- 
forming divine service for military pri- 
soners. He was informed that at a very 
recent period, in the gaol at Taunton, 
there were between 50 and 60 Catholic 
military prisoners; but that there was 
no provision whatever for service for 
them. The military prisoners of the 
other religions had every opportunity for 
assisting in divine worship, and did, in 
fact, on Sunday, attend the ministra- 
tions of their clergyman. The Catholic 
prisoners were strictly locked up on 
Sundays; while their comrades were 
able to attend church. He knew this 
state of affairs existed until a short time 
ago, and he was not sure that it had 
been remedied. He trusted that it had. 
If the present was an inconvenient time 
at which to ask for information on the 
subject, he should be glad to postpone 
the question. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, that hon. 
Gentlemen would very materially assist 
them in carrying out that which was 
their wish and the wish of the Commit- 
tee, if they would forward to him any 
instances, properly authenticated, such 
as that cited by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell). In cases 
of this description, he uniformly caused 
inquiry to be made. With regard to 
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the present matter, he had to state that 
there was a standing rule that payments 
were made for officiating clergymen 
wherever there was a certain number of 
people of a particular religion to be pro- 
vided for. There had been either some 
misrepresentation, or some fact had not 
been made known which prevented the 
usual rule applying in this instance. He 
should be glad if the hon. Gentleman 
would kindly forward him particulars 
of the case, and he would inquire into 
it. With regard to the Cape, what he 
wished to be understood was this—that 
he was not adverse to meet the spiritual 
wants of either the officers or men as 
far as possible; but that information 
had been given to him to the effect that 
there were already at the Cape a suffi- 
cient number of clergymen of the various 
persuasions who could perform the 
duties of military chaplains. Inasmuch 
as these clergymen were on the spot, he 
did not consider it for the advantage of 
the public or of the men themselves to 
send out others, so that there would be 
two people to do the work of one. 


Army Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £29,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Administration of Military Law, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1880.”’ 


Masor O’BEIRNE moved the reduc - 
tion of the Vote by £2,000, the pay of 
the Judge Advocate General. He pointed 
out that in the evidence given before the 
Select Committee on the Army Discipline 
Bill it was stated by Mr. O’Dowd that 
the opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General had no legal effect whatever ; 
that the Commander-in-Chief could set 
aside the opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General. If that were the case, he could 
not see the use of the appointment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £2,000, for the Salary of 
the Judge Advocate General, be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.’’—(Major O’ Beirne.) 

CotoneL STANLEY said, the Com- 
mittee would well understand that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
present and ready to answer all matters 
connected with his Department; but 
they would easily see why the duty of 
explaining the Vote and of showing its 
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necessity should rather devolve upon 
him than upon the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General. 
So far as he (Colonel Stanley) was able 
to speak, both from personal knowledge 
and otherwise, he was bound to demur 
to the doctrine the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Major O’Beirne) had laid 
down, even though he might have quoted 
correctly the evidence given before the 
Select Committee by Mr. O’Dowd. 
That evidence, of course, required to be 
carefully examined, not only in itself, 
but in its context, and without having 
seen it, he did not feel in a position to 
express an opinion upon it. The Office 
of Judge Advocate General had been one 
which had been handed down from a re- 
mote time in one form or another; and 
there had always been felt to bea cer- 
tain advantage in having, apart from the 
Administration of the Army, a perfectly 
independent tribunal to which courts 
martial could be sent, and which was 
not under the control of the War Office 
authorities. It had been always held 
that in having a Court of that nature 
considerable advantage resulted, both to 
the Service and to the soldier. The Office 
of Judge Advocate General must neces- 
sarily be, to a certain extent, influenced 
by the Bill which was now before the 
House, and he did not suppose that any 
office of that sort would be retained on 
the Estimates without due inquiry, and 
without their having satisfied themselves 
that every reason did exist for its main- 
tenance. He was certainly not prepared 
at the present time, notwithstanding the 
arguments of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Major O’Beirne), orfrom whathehad 
heard otherwise, to assent to the reduc- 
tion of the Vote; but, on the contrary, 
he believed that the Judge Advocate 
General and his Office were very valuable, 
and ought to be preserved ; because it 
was very desirable that there should be 
a careful examination of the proceedings 
of courts martial from an outside autho- 
rity, such as the Judge Advocate General, 
who was entirely independent of the 
War Office. Up to the present, the 
Office had been attended with advantage, 
and he hoped the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would not consider it his duty to 
press his Amendment at the present 
time, but allow the Vote to pass. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 
had a similar Amendment upon the 
Paper to the one which had just been 
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proposed ; but he had been induced to 
withdraw it without the slightest consul- 
tation whatever with the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Major O’Beirne), and 
for a very different purpose. The object 
he had in view was to raise a special 
point of military law, upon which there 
had recently been a very grave and 
lamentable difference of opinion on the 
part of the Department which the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman himself 
(Colonel Stanley) represented. The sub- 
ject had, of late, been debated with very 
considerable and momentous, and, in 
some respects, lamentable results to the 
Public Service. It was with regard to 
the interpretation of that clause of the 
Army Reserve Act of 1867 which related 
to the employment or non-employment, 
in the recent despatch of re-inforcements 
to the Cape, of those men of the Army 
Reserve who had expressed their willing- 
ness to volunteer for service. It would 
be in the recollection of hon. Members 
of the Committee, and in that of others, 
that very early in the present Session he 
asked a Question of the Secretary of 
State for War, as to whether he could 
not avail himself, under the 11th clause 
of the Army Reserve Act of 1867, and in 
the emergency which had recently oc- 
curred, of the very valuable and most 
efficient services of those men of the 
Army Reserve who were willing to vo- 
lunteer for service? The answer which 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
gave was in direct contradiction of the 
answer they received to a like Question 
last week. For this reason, it was ne- 
cessary for the satisfaction of those per- 
sons interested in the matter that some 
explanation should be given. The answer 
which the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War gave 
on the 21st of February to his (Sir Henry 
Havelock’s) Question, as to whether the 
Army Reserve men who were willing to 
volunteer could be employed for service 
at the Cape, was as follows :-— 

‘« Sir, as amatter of fact, I am not aware that 
any men of the Army Reserve have volunteered 
for service at the Cape, although I have no 
doubt, from all that I have heard, they would 
be very ready to do so if an opportunity were 
given. With regard to the second Question, I 
must speak with some reservation; but, as J am 
advised at present, the men who have joined the 
Army Reserve are covered by the Statute Law 
of 1867, under which they are allowed to serve 
upon two conditions — first, a Proclamation 
under section 10 in case of a national emergency ; 
and, secondly, by volunteering for duty. Under 
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the first condition they can serve for six months 
after the emergency is over; but under the 
second--which would be the one applicable to 
the Question of my hon. and gallant Friend— 
they can only serve for six months from the date of 
volunteering for service; and I do not think, 
under the circumstances, that it would be worth 
while to accept them for so short a time.” 
—[8 Hansard, cexliii. 1603-4.] 


It certainly was not for him (Sir Henry 
Havelock), although he had the honour 
of serving on the Committee appointed 
to consider the Army Discipline Bill, to 
protest against the opinion of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. 

Cotonen STANLEY, in explanation, 
said, that, as a matter of fact, this ques- 
tion was not referred to the Judge Ad- 
vocate General at all. 

Sin HENRY HAVELOCK contended 
thatif there was one official in the coun- 
try more than another charged with the 
interpretation of military law, it was the 
Judge Advocate General, and it was for 
the purpose of raising that express point 
that he desired to make these remarks. 
Of course, if the Chairman ruled him 
out of Order he should be glad to raise 
the question at a later stage of the 
Estimates. To him (Sir Henry Have- 
lock), however, the matter appeared 
pertinent to the question now before 
them. 

Tux CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Judge Advocate General was, accord- 
ing to the statement made by the Secre- 
tary of State, employed to assist in the 


adininistration of law, and to interpret | 


the Mutiny Act. He was not the gene- 
ral Law Adviser of the War Office. 
Under those circumstances, the hon. and 
gallant Baronet would be more in Order 
if he were to introduce the question at a 
later stage. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, that 
what had just been said exactly cleared 
up the point in the direction he was in- 
dicating. It appeared that upon the 
Judge Advocate General devolved the 
duty of interpreting the Mutiny Act. 
Now, this matter was to be taken in 
connection with the Mutiny Act; and it 
appeared to him, as he had previously 
said, that the Judge Advocate General 
was, of all persons in the country, the one 
specially charged, by test after test, with 
the interpretation of the Act, and that 
he ought at all times to be ready with an 
explanation. As this was a question of 


greatim portance, he had not the slightest 
doubt that the Committee would give 
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him the opportunity of introducing it at 
a later period of the evening. 

CotoneEL MURE observed, that if the 
Judge Advocate General was not the 
person to whom the Secretary of State 
for War leaned for advice as to the 
Mutiny Act, would the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman be kind enough to 
inform the Committee what the duties of 
the Judge Advocate General were ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
remarked, that there appeared to be 
some misapprehension in this matter. 
There was an official at the War Office 
who used to be called the Solicitor, but 
was now called the Legal Under Se- 
cretary. He was the person who ad- 
vised the Secretary of State for War as 
to any ordinary legal subject. It was 
the Judge Advocate General who had to 
do with the administration of the law 
under the Mutiny Act; but he had only 
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to do with judicial or criminal questions. 

CotoyeL ARBUTHNOT said, it was 
quite unnecessary to say anything fur- 
ther upon the subject raised by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir Henry Have- 
lock). He desired, however, to point 
out one matter which might be weil 
taken into consideration by the Com- 
mittee, and it was this—that the Vote, 
though it was headed ‘‘ Administration 
of Military Law,” did not deal with a 
very important item of expense of the 
military law—a severe expense incident 
to courts martial. His object in rising 
at the present moment was to throw out 
the suggestion that a good deal of ex- 
pense might be saved, especially in con- 
nection with depot centres; first, by 
having recourse to documentary evi- 
dence; and, secondly, by reducing the 
number of members who served upon 
courts martial. It was foolish to suppose 
that five officers were not as competent 
to administer justice as seven. It was 
certainly his experience that the greatest 
possible inconvenience had resulted, and 
great expense had been charged to the 
public, by it being insisted upon that no 
court should sit with less than seven 
members. If the Secretary of State for 
War would cause it to be understood 
that a lesser number than at present 
were sufficient to compose courts mar- 
tial, considerable expense would besaved, 
and justice would be administered equally 
well. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that in respect to the point raised by the 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir Henry 
Havelock), he was bound to say that 
there was a very strong feeling in the 
Army that the public did not get out of 
the Office of Judge Advocate General as 
much advantage as they were entitled 
to, considering its cost. There was one 
duty which might very properly be put 
upon this Office—namely, the preparation 
of the Mutiny Bills which came before 
the House. TheJudge Advocate General 
was specially appointed to interpret the 
Mutiny Act; but what did they now see? 
They had a Mutiny Bill before them, 
which had been prepared entirely by 
outsiders, by the civilian draftsmen of 
the Government. If ever there was a 
duty which might well devolve on the 
Judge Advocate General it was the pre- 
paration of the Mutiny Bill. He knew 
not what the expense might be of em- 
ploying Sir Henry Thring to prepare 
the Bill; but heknewthis—that he ought 
to receive a large sum indeed, to com- 
pensate him for the labour and trouble 
he had taken in the matter. There was 
a Judge Advocate General receiving 
£2,000 a-year, as well as a Legal Secre- 
tary at the War Office; but neither of 
them had anything to do with the pre- 
paration of the Bill. Another Gentleman 
had to be employed, who had told the 
Committee that he knew nothing of the 
subject. They need not, therefore, be 
surprised if the Bill was a long time in 
getting through the Committee. He was 
of opinion that the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral’s Department ought to be employed 
more in connection with military affairs 
than they were, and there were many 
occasions on which the Judge Advocate 
General might rise in the House, with 
very great benefit, to explain certain 
questions and thus assist the Secretary 
of State for War, who was now under- 
going a great strain in carrying the 
Army Bill through Parliament. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the various drafts and other matters had 
been constantly before the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General; but it was 
utterly impossible that the Judge Advo- 
cate General could prepare a Bill such 
as that now before the Committee, be- 
cause he had not the means of doing so. 
As regarded himself, he was at all times 
perfectly ready to answer any question 
put to him, or to give any assistance to 
his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, or to any 
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hon. Gentleman who chose to seek it. 
His right hon. and gallant Friend knew 
that he was willing to perform any part 
of the duty he had taken upon himself; 
but it was certainly not his desire to 
throw himself unduly before the House. 
He had now answered the question of 
the hon. and gallant Member (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon), and he should be glad if 
he could afford any information to other 
hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that it was not 
the wish of the Committee that, in the 
discussion in which they were now en- 
gaged, there should be even an appear- 
ance of a reflection upon the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the presentJudge 
Advocate General. Furthermore, in 
rising to take part in the discussion, it 
was not his wish, in any degree, to make 
remarks which might be personally dis- 
tasteful to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman; nor, in point of ‘fact, did 
he wish to raise a question as to the 
ability with which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman fulfilled the duties of 
his post. The right hon.and gallantGen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for Warsaid, 
in justification of this Vote, that the 
Office of Judge Advocate General had 
been handed down from a remote period. 
No doubt, ithad been handed down from 
a remote period, and that many distin- 
guished gentlemen had held the Office. 
But the Committee ought, at all events, 
to recollect this—that within their own 
experience there had been a period 
within which the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral had not been required at all; that 
there was a time during which the Office 
was allowed to remain in abeyance. 
They remembered that the late Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen retired from that 
Office, and that for some months there 
was no successor appointed. At length, 
however, it became convenient for the 
Minister of the day to appoint to the 
Office a right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, who had been removed from one 
position, but whom it was desirable to 
retain in the Public Service. It ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Rylands) that when 
they were voting this £2,000, the Com- 
mittee was entitled to know what were 
the duties and powers of the Judge 
Advocate General. It seemed possible 
for the Office always to remain in abey- 
ance; or, at all events, for its duties to 
be performed by the Deputy Judge 
Advocate General and the other gentle- 
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men connected with the Department. 
Therefore they were entitled to know 
what were the special duties which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman per- 
formed. He thought they were also 
entitled to know how far the Office of 
Judge Advocate General did assist in 
maintaining the proper discipline of the 
Army. It must be known to the Com- 
mittee that, at the present time, there 
was a very grave doubt as to the posi- 
tion of the Judge Advocate General ; 
and, unless he was mistaken, there was 
no attempt made in the Bill now before 
Parliament to remove the difficulty 
which they had in evidence before the 
Committee which was presided over by 
his hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
William Harcourt). On that Com- 
mittee there was a question as to how 
far the Judge Advocate General was a 
Judge at all, and it was stated that he 
was in no sense a Judge, but that, in fact, 
he was simply an assessor who could 
give advice under certain conditions ; 
but whose advice might be treated with 
perfect indifference. One remarkable 
case was mentioned before the Com- 
mittee, and that was of a soldier who 
lost his ramrod. He was charged under 
the Articles of War with having lost 
this ramrod; he was also charged with 
having disposed of it, or with having 
lost it by neglect. The court martial 
simply found that he had lost the ram- 
rod by carelessness, and, therefore, no 
crime attached to him. When this 
soldier came to be discharged, it was 
found that the conviction under the 
sentence of the court martial was en- 
tered on the regimental records, and in 
consequence of this conviction the man, 
who had not been found guilty of any 
crime, forfeited his good-conduct pay. 
The matter came up before the Judge 
Advocate General’s Office, and they 
were of opinion that the man ought not 
to forfeit his good-conduct pay. They 
thought that, instead of a conviction, an 
acquittal ought to have been entered. 
Well, what happened then? One would 
suppose that if the Judge Advocate 
General had any power at all, he would 
have the power of securing that this 
amount of justice should be done to the 
private soldier. But it was found that 
he had no power whatever. The matter 
was sent before the War Office, and the 
War Office found, for some reason or 
the other, that it would be inconvenient 
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to support the decision of the Judge 
Advocate General, and they referred it 
to the Law Officers of the Crown to 
ascertain whether the decision of the 
Judge Advocate General was a decision 
which the War Office was bound to 
respect, or whether it was simply ad-, 
vice which they might disregard or 
not, as they found most convenient. 
Now, the statement was that the Law 
Officers of the Crown gave it as their 
opinion that it was no binding decision, 
and that the Judge Advocate General 
was not a Judge, but merely a person 
whose advice might be asked. And in 
that particular case, the soldier, who 
was neither morally nor legally guilty, 
incurred all the consequences of a con- 
viction. He thought that when they 
were voting the salary for that import- 
ant Office, they were entitled to know 
what power the holder of that Office 
had in the administration of the Army, 
and what work was now done which was 
not done before the Office was re-estab- 
lished. His object was to strengthen 
the Office, and to secure that there 
should be some sort of appeal against 
the decisions of courts martial. In the 
case he had alluded to, a serious amount 
of injustice had been done; and if he 
were satisfied on that point, he should 
vote this money with very much more 
confidence than he felt at that moment. 

Genera SHUTE said, he was not 
present at the commencement of the 
debate; but, if he was in Order, he 
would rather suggest an increase than 
a decrease in the salary of the Judge 
Advocate General. He would make 
that Office infinitely more important 
than it was at the present moment. 
Referring to the case which had been 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), he would say 
that when a man deserted his kit was 
at once examined by a non-commissioned 
officer ; a memorandum was then made 
of any articles found to be deficient, and 
the ordinary after-charge made against 
him would be for ‘“‘ having made away 
with, or lost by neglect” the articles 
which were proved to be missing. This 
wording was necessary, because of 
the obvious difficulty of proving how 
the things were disposed of. With 
regard to the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, anything he might say was 
not intended to be personal in the slight- 
est degree. He would desire to see the 
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position of that official raised very con- 
siderably. It was a position of vital 
importance to the discipline of the Army. 
Whether it.really was so or not, he con- 
sidered it should be a judicial position ; 
that the Judge Advocate General should 
occupy the position of an acting Judge, 
and who should be perfectly independ- 
ent of Party or of politics, and not be 
removable in consequence of a change 
of Government. Such an officer should 
be selected from amongst the best known 
barristers of the day, who had had great 
experience in Criminal Law. His deputy, 
also, should be selected very much for 
the same reason. Indifferent lawyers 
and briefless barristers appointed to the 
Judge Advocate’s Department had, from 
time to time, done infinite mischief as 
regarded discipline and military law. 
He considered that in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department there 
ought to be a considerably greater mili- 
tary element than now existed. They 
ought to have in the Department officers 
of considerable regimental experience, 
and men whose specialité had been courts 
martial. There were such men in every 
regiment, and they should be selected 
for this Department by a strong test 
examination. In his opinion, there ought 
also to be a strong and closer connection 
between, at all events, the military ele- 
ment of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department and the Adjutant General’s 
Department at the Horse Guards. A 
Commander-in-Chief might now be really 
and totally ignorant of the decision of 
the Judge Advocate General, and might 
himself give orders entirely contrary to 
what had been ruled by the Judge Advo- 
cate General to the General Officer com- 
manding a division, and the Committee 
would agree with him that such a state 
of affairs was not desirable. He could 
quote so many instances where the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, apar, 
from political reasons and sometim 

from positive ignorance, had given very 
incorrect decisions, that he contended 
the Department ought to be thoroughly 
reformed and specially so organized 
as to be above political interest. He 
could remember a Judge Advocate 
General, who was a Liberal, stand- 
ing for a borough at a General Elec- 
tion for re-election, and he was very 
nearly beaten, and lost 40 or 50 votes 
entirely by the other Party condescending 
to get up a cry that he had advocated 
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what they untruthfully called ‘‘ branding”’ 
with B.C. He (General Shute) was 
sure the Committee would agree with 
him that an officer who was almost a 
Judge should be independent of that 
sort of cry. He knew the majority of the 
House were very much opposed to any- 
thing like marking ; but he was satisfied 
it was the only way in which they should 
get over the great difficulty with regard 
to desertion and fraudulent re-enlist- 
ment. Marking with the letters ‘‘ B.C.” 
was not done in the least as a military 
punishment, and it was done with as 
little pain as possible by merely tattoo- 
ing. Officers on courts martial often 
used to very much object to marking 
men of previously fair character with 
the letter ‘“‘D;”’ but when a court mar- 
tial did not make this a part of its sen- 
tence for desertion, the President was 
ordered to append a letter to the pro- 
ceedings explaining the reason for the 
omission, so great an object was it in 
those days considered by the War De- 
partment to, by this means, protect the 
taxpaying public from fraud. In the 
same way, with regard to ‘‘B. C.,” he 
did not see how they could possibly 
improve the Army if, whenever they got 
rid of a blackguard out of one regi- 
ment, they were not able to mark him, 
so that he might be prevented from 
enlisting in another corps. 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
the hon. and gallant Member was now 
wandering from the subject before the 
Committee. 

GenERAL SHUTE said, his object was 
to show that the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral, to whose election he had referred, 
was perfectly right in advocating mark- 
ing, and yet he very nearly lost his seat 
by it. Ifthe late Mr. Butt were still in 
the House, he would know of a case 
which occurred in Cork—a case of a 
court martial on Fenian prisoners. One 
of them would be remembered by some 
hon. Members present as Sergeant 
Darrah. Two non-commissioned officers 
were tried for cases of most outrageous 
mutiny. Both were sentenced to death ; 
but the proceedings of the first court 
martial were quashed, and the prisoner 
returned to his duty, because the Judge 
Advocate General decided that the evi- 
dence was contrary to law, showing 
either utter ignorance of the law of 
evidence as regards co-conspirators, or, 
as some thought, fear of his constituents. 
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Fortunately for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline when this decision was promul- 
gated, the proceedings of the court on 
the second prisoner tried, Sergeant 
Darrah, had not yet been forwarded to 
London, and the General commanding 
in Ireland had yet time to urge that the 
proceedings of this exactly similar case 
might be submitted to the Judges or 
Law Officers of the Crown, whose deci- 
sion was quite contrary to that of the 
Judge Advocate General. The proceed- 
ings were approved and confirmed ; 
but the sentence of ‘death’ was 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 
There was a case, in which, through 
ignorance or policy—he could not say 
which —a very gross miscarriage of 
justice occurred. Another important 
point he very much objected to. Hither- 
to, the Judge Advocate Generals had 
been almost ‘‘annuals.” They were 
very flourishing annuals, he admitted ; 
but, nevertheless, they wanted a more 
lasting flower. Since 1870 there had 
been no less than six holders of the 
Office, and whilst they had these constant 
changes they could hardly expect the 
duty to be well done. He was perfectly 
satisfied that if it had not been for those 
changes they would never have required 
the Army Discipline and Regulation Bill, 
because the Articles of War and the 
Mutiny Act would have been from time 
to time properly revised or re-drawn. 
The present Mutiny Act and Articles of 
War might, in their present form, be a 
puzzle even to hon. and learned Gentle- 
men in that House; but they were per- 
fectly well understood in the Army, and 
the old soldiers were able to explain to 
the young ones the meaning of different 
clauses; but if the new Bill were passed, 
it would be a long time before they 
were able to do so. 

Coroner STANLEY replied that 
“ sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of,” and they could discuss the Army 
Discipline Bill sufficiently without enter- 
ing upon it now. The question before 
the Committee was, what were the duties 
of his right hon. and learned Friend; 
and he confessed he did not see how the 
question of so-called branding was 
exactly concerned in the matter, as it 
was not, nor had it been, any part of 
those duties. The actual duties of the 
Judge Advocate General were functions 
of advice in all matters connected with 
the Mutiny Act, but not in respect of 
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other Acts that affected the soldier. With 
regard to the want of connection between 
the Judge Advocate General and the 
military authorities, whatever might 
have been the case formerly, it was cer. 
tainly not thecase now, for it came within 
his knowledge recently that communica- 
tion upon a doubtful point had taken 
place between the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral and military authorities. There was 
every desire to insure that military 
justice should be carefully examined and 
revised by the Judge Advocate General. 
The proceedings of every court martial 
were sent to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Office and carefully revised, 
and he was bound to say they derived 
considerable advantage from that revi- 
sion. He did not suppose an absolute 
agreement could be expected; but in all 
cases there was an entire willingness on 
the part of the Military Service to cor- 
dially accept the decisions of the Judge 
Advocate General. There might be 
much to be said in the abstract for 
making the Office one of a high judicial 
character, not depending in any manner 
upon the Votes of Parliament; but he 
did not think the Courts Martial Com- 
mission, which sat in 1868 and 1869, 
advised any change in the position of 
the Judge Advocate General. He hoped 
that with this further explanation to the 
Committee the Vote might be allowed to 
pass, although he admitted the matter 
was one quite worthy of discussion. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would support in every possible way the 
institution of the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral’s Office, and would desire to see 
it made quiteindependent. He thought 
an office of that character was actually 
necessary for the protection of the com- 
mon soldier. He did not wish to reflect 
upon any officer of any regiment, but 
they knew those gentlemen had not legal 
information or instruction; and he be- 
lieved he was quite speaking the truth 
when he said that in many cases, whether 
intentionally or not, very grossly unjust 
decisions had been given by courts 
martial, and the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General was the only place 
where these decisions could be revised. 
There was only one particular in which 
he thought the Office might be improved. 
He believed the Adjutant General and 
Quartermaster General and the Staff at 
the Horse Guards exercised too much 
power in reference to these legal trans- 
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actions; and if he were to ventureto make 
a suggestion, it would be that in any re- 
organization of the Office it should be 
made independent of the Horse Guards’ 
Staff. He thought that would be taken 
as a boon to the Army, in having men 
who were independent of His Royal 
Highness and the Horse Guards’ Staff. 
There were cases of very great difficulty 
arising from time to time, and by 
strengthening the Office he thought im- 
proved results might be attained in the 
administration of military justice. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER was not 
surprised that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim (Major O’ Beirne) 
had called attention to the subject, 
simply on the ground that the Office 
was not efficiently administered. In the 
first place, there was constituted some- 
thing like a civil tribunal; but then, if 
the Commander-in-Chief had the power 
of setting aside the decisions of that 
tribunal, the House of Commons, in 
assenting to that proceeding, was really 
stultifying itself. They must either im- 
prove the position of the Judge Advocate 
General, and render it more authorita- 
tive and efficient, or they must restrict, 
to some extent, the position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. That had been proved 
by professional testimony in the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton (General Shute), who cited a 
case where the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral set aside the decision of a court mar- 
tial; but, notwithstanding that, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Irish Forces, 
who was in the neighbourhood of Dublin 
Castle, and was probably subject to 
political influences, set aside the deci- 
sion of the Judge Advocate General, and 
thus the whole affair was placed in a 
state of confusion. {General Snuure 
dissented.] Well, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (General Shute) shook his 
head at that statement, and he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) was sorry if he had 
misapprehended the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. He understood the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, in one part of 
his speech, to refer to the case of Ser- 
geant Darrah and others who were tried 
on a particular charge. No doubt, ac- 
cusations of a very dreadful nature were 
brought against them; but he should 
say, from a study of the subject, that 
the most disgraceful part of the business 
was sending soldiers to long terms of 
imprisonment for alleged political of- 
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fences. If anything could be done by 
the Judge Advocate General’s Office 
towards independent control over those 
tribunals, some good would have been 
accomplished ; but, in his opinion, the 
root of the evil had not been touched up 
to this point. He believed that the dis- 
satisfaction which the decisions of courts 
martial generally give rise to arose from 
the fact that the prisoner who was tried 
before them was not represented by 
counsel, in the same way as if he were 
tried before a Civil Court for a civil 
offence. There could be no doubt that 
the common soldier standing his trial 
for any offence in the Army was in a 
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very disadvantageous position compared 
to that of the criminal who was brought 
before a civil tribunal; and until the 
law was so altered as to give facilities to 
the military prisoner as regarded cross- 
examination of witnesses and legal de- 
fence in every shape and form, they 
might expect to find that these decisions, 
when they came to be reviewed, were of 
a very doubtful and ambiguous charac- 
ter. This Vote called upon the Com- 
mittee to make certain provision for 
military prisons; and he should like to 
know whether the treatment which mili- 
tary prisoners received in times of 
political excitement in England and in 
Ireland was: a subject to which the 
Judge Advocate General had devoted 
any attention? All these questions of 
military law and punishment were at 
the very root of the strength and effi- 
ciency of the Army, and great com- 
plaints were frequently made of the 
manner in which military offences had 
been punished in times of political ex- 
citement. Instead of abolishing the 
Office of Judge Advocate General, he 
thought they should endeavour to secure 
the services of someone who was well 
posted in military law. It ought also to 
be a permanent Office, and the holder of 
it should not be liable to be changed by 
the incoming or the outgoing of any 
political Party. Still, at the same time, 
it should remain under the control of the 
people’s Representatives in that House ; 
for although the Office might be held 
permanently by one Gentleman, his acts, 
as a subordinate of the Government, 
would, of course, be subject to the ex- 
amination and control of Parliament. 
Well, an attempt had been made to de- 
scribe the Judge Advocate General as 
he at present existed; and he thought 
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it had been clearly proved that that 
officer was not a Judge, that he was not 
an advocate, that he was not a general, 
and that his title was a very gross mis- 
nomer, conveying no idea whatever of 
the functions which that person was 
called upon to discharge. In turning 
over the pages of the Army Discipline 
Bill, on which they were promised an 
interesting discussion to-morrow, he 
found no attempt whatever had been 
made to remedy the complaints of the 
manner in which courts martial had 
hitherto been permitted to hear evi- 
dence; and it seemed to him that there 
was the real root of the difficulty with 
which they had to deal. If they could 
not raise an effective discussion in this 
Committee, he hoped that when that 
Bill came on they would insist on a 
proper investigation of the subject. 
Masor NOLAN said, he would like 
to ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Judge Advocate General 
one or two questions about the forms of 
courts martial. He believed they were 
not treated of in any way in the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Bill, the old 
Military Act, or the Articles of War; and, 
therefore, they would not have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing in Committee on that 
measure the subject he wished to raise. 
He wished to know whether the Depart- 
ment of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Colonel Stanley), or the military 
authorities, were responsible for the form 
in which these proceedings were con- 
ducted? They differed from Courts of 
Law, in that everything was required to 
be in writing. Where prisoners pleaded 
guilty in a civil Court, there was very 
little evidence taken, unless, in some 
exceptional cases, the Court desired it ; 
while in a court martial the evidence 
was taken just the same, and it all had 
to be written exactly as if the prisoner 
were denying the accusations. In his 
opinion, all this was a very great waste 
of time, and he wanted to know who 
was responsible for it? Every question 
and every answer at present had either 
to be written out, and checked by six or 
seven members, or written by a clerk. 
The charge also had to be written : first, 
at the commencement of the proceedings 
again, when given in evidence; and, 


thirdly, when the sentence was passed ; 

although the man might only be charged 
with making away with a few of the 
articles of his kit. 


Very often, in the 
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civil Courts, heavy cases, which took up 
a great deal of time before magistrates, 
were settled in three or four minutes 
at the trial by the prisoner pleading 
guilty. There was then a statement as 
to character, and sentence was given. 
But in a court martial all that evidence 
would have to be given again, and 
written out again. Another objection 
to this system of writing everything at 
length was that it was fatal to cross- 
examination. A witness who was giving 
false evidence or exaggerated evidence 
was put upon his guard, and was able 
to consider his replies in the intervals 
between the answers, so that all the 
value of cross-examination was lost. 
Again, this system told against ques- 
tions, for though, of course, a prisoner 
might insist on having questions put 
when the Court objected, if he did so, it 
must tell against him with the Court. 
These were all points of considerable im- 
portance, and as he did not know how he 
could raise them on the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Bill, he should like to 
ask, now, who was responsible for the 
forms of court martial. Were they 
governed by the Military Act and the 
Articles of War? Was the Judge Ad- 
vocate General responsible, or the mili- 
tary authorities? The present system, 
in his belief, was excessively bad, and 
not of the slightest use. Besides, the 
attention of the Court was centred on 
writing out the evidence rather than on 
considering its bearings. He did not, 
of course, mean to say that the verdicts 
of courts martial were not fair; but he 
did maintain that the system was a very 
great waste of time, and that it was 
often prejudicial to the prisoner. 

Mr. SULLIVAN considered it was 
evident that in the Office of Judge Ad- 
vocate General they had either too much 
or too little. There could be no doubt 
that the judicial element in the Office 
ought to be strengthened for the pro- 
tection of soldiers in the Army. It had 
been suggested that the Office should be 
made a permanent one. The officials 
there at present, no doubt, were efficient 
and, he believed, exceedingly able ; but 
from the fact of the head of the Office 
being removable, there resulted, as had 
been said by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Brighton (General Shute), a 
great indecision and want of continuity 
in the supreme direction of affairs. It 
seemed to be a refuge for anyone in the 
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Ministry who was either too able or too 
ornamental for any other position on 
the Treasury Bench. Occasionally they 
had men of ability in the Office; but, in 
face of the circumstances narrated by 
the hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton, he would ask whether some 
change was not necessary? They now 
had it, on the authority of that hon. and 
gallant Member, thata man wassentenced 
to death bya court martial on proceedings 
which the then Lord Advocate (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) declared to be illegal. Not- 
withstanding that opinion from a man 
whose high legal ability certainly en- 
titled him to sit upon the Bench, it was 
over-ruled in a moment of intense poli- 
tical excitement by the authorities in 
Dublin, and the man was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. Perhaps the 
Judge Advocate General would be able 
to tell them whether this was the man 
who died in prison? The gentleman 
filling this post should be a man emi- 
nent for legal ability, who would hold a 
firm hand over the military authorities 
whose opinion he might have to set 
aside, and a person whose opinion would 
carry immense moral, as well as official, 
weight. Of course, the authorities 
would snap their fingers at an orna- 
mental Judge Advocate, and would not 
care what he advised. With regard to 
the forms of courts martial, it was an 
anomaly too painful to be permitted to 
continue, that cross-examination, even 
in cases where a man was on trial for 
his life, should be conducted in this old- 
fashioned and wasteful way. He would 
appeal to the legal Gentlemen in the 
Committee whether it would be possible 
to shake the testimony of any man in 
when every auswer 
had to be written, and so he had time 
given him to think over his replies. 

Masor O’BEIRNE begged to point 
out that he had received no reply to his 
question, as to whether the Commander- 
in-Chief had power to set aside the 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General. 
That was his main objection to this 
appointment, and that point had been 
evaded. 

Cotonen STANLEY replied, that he 
had no absolute power in himself to 
set aside the decisions of the Judge 
Advocate General, although, of course, 
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out of courts martial, the decision might 
not be in accord with the views of the 
Judge Advocate General. With regard 
to the forms of the procedure of courts 
martial, it seemed to him that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Major Nolan) 
was mistaken when he said that no part 
of the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Bill dealt with this subject. Clause 69 laid 
down the rules of procedure, and gave 
the Secretary of State for War power to 
make rules, and soon. These rules had 
to be laid on the Table of the House, 
and they would be treated in the same 
manner as the judicial rules. With re- 
gard to taking down the evidence by a 
shorthand writer, it was much more easy 
to agree with the proposition than to 
carry it out. In the first place, in a 
very great number of courts martial 
there was no cross-examination at all, 
as the prisoner did not desire any open- 
ing for cross-examination. It was im- 
possible to assimilate the proceedings of 
courts martial to those of ordinary Law 
Courts. For instance, when a prisoner 
pleaded guilty, proceedings were easily 
stopped in a Civil Court, while that 
could not be the case in a court martial, 
because a prisoner might sometimes 
plead guilty of an offence he had never 
committed, in order to get sentenced to 
a certain punishment. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to go through all the 
forms of a court martial. It must be 
remembered also, with regard to a 
shorthand writer, there were practical 
difficulties in the way. No doubt, such 
assistance was of considerable value, 
and there was a good deal in the sug- 
gestion; but, at the same time, it would 
entail considerable expense, and there 
would, of course, be considerable diffi- 
culty in arranging the details. Summing 
up what had been said during the de- 
bate, it appeared there was a certain 
current of feeling, with which he could 
not sympathize, in favour of making 
this tribunal independent of the mili- 
tary authorities; but that was a very 
different thing from condemning the 
whole system at present connected with 
that Office. All wished, of course, to 
see that tribunal made as strong as pos- 
sible. His right hon. and learned 
Friend had examined very carefully, 
and in a very independent manner, all 
decisions on matters of military law, 
and he reported upon them. These 
reports did not cause any conflict with 
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the military authorities; but, on the | several cases to which he had referred 
contrary, were productive of great ad- | that always could be done, if necessary. 
vantage to the Service. What he complained of was that the 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the right | courts martial were obliged to try out a 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had clearly | case, even when a man pleaded guilty 
evaded the point which had been put} where he was obviously guilty, and 
by the hon. and gallant Member (Major | where, accordingly, much time was 
O’Beirne). A distinct question had been | wasted in the procedure. He would 
asked. Could the Judge Advocate main- | suggest that some plan might be found 
tain the authority of his decisions? The | for shortening this procedure. They 
reply was, that the Commander-in-Chief | might have shorthand writers in some 
could no doubt disallow his decisions. | cases, and where that was not possible, 
The question was—had his decisions | then they could follow the old plan. At 
any legal force whatever? When they | present, it was necessary to put down 
talked about the Office as a Court of | every bit of evidence, even when no one 
Review, the question was, whether it | desired it. People seemed to think that 
was a Court with any power of main- | officers’ time was of no value, and that, 
taining its decisions? The question was, | therefore, all this rubbish should be 
whether this Office of Judge Advocate | stuck down, when a slight change might 
General was not merely that of an as-| save a great deal of work. For his 
sessor, who gave an opinion, but had no| part, he had never known anyone 
power to enforce it? He thought they | having experience on the subject who 
were entitled to inquire into a matter of | did not think that these proceedings 
this kind, for, surely, when they paid a| might be shortened with great advan- 
salary, they ought to be sure that the ; tage. 
Office was something more than a name, Coronet ALEXANDER remarked, 
and the officer something more than an | that the procedure had been shortened 
assessor. They would vote this money | a good deal of late by the adoption of 
with much more satisfaction, if they | printed forms, and he thought something 
had reason to believe that steps would | more might be done in that direction. 
be taken to give the Office more autho- | As to cases where a man pleaded guilty, 
rity. He quite agreed that it was very | he had known one where the prisoner 
desirable that the post should be held | was afterwards asked if he had anything 
by a barrister of high authority, because | to say, and his statement showed that 
then they would be certain that justice | he was not guilty. 
would be given where it was not now| Coroner COLTHURST agreed that 
always given. it would be very undesirable not to re- 

Mr. CALLAN had listened to the | cord the proceedings where men pleaded 
debate for some time; but he was even | guilty, for he had known a case also 
now in great difficulty as to what were the | where a man pleaded guilty, and after- 
duties of the Judge Advocate General. ; wards made a long statement which 
Surely, as that right hon. and learned | showed that he always meant to plead 
Gentleman was present, they ought to | not guilty. 
have, and it was most desirable they| Mr. SULLIVAN would like to ask 
should have, an explanation from him, | the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
as to his powers and authorities. As a| Member for Brighton (General Shute), 
mere matter of respect, he should ex- | whether he correctly understood him to 
plain to the Committee what were the | say that the decision of Sir Colman 
powers and authorities of the office, be- | O’Loghlen, in the case of Sergeant 
fore they were asked to vote this sum of | Darrah, was overruled by the Com- 
£2,000 as a salary. mander-in-Chief ? 

Masor NOLAN pointed out that even| Genera SHUTE replied that he 
now they did not know who was respon- | never said anything of the kind. 
sible for these forms. Was it the Se-| Mr. PARNELL thought it would 
cretary of State for War, or the judicial | be very satisfactory if the hon. and 
department, or the military department? | gallant General, in such circumstances, 
Of course, as had been pointed out, it | would inform the Committee what he 
was sometimes necessary to go into the | actually did say. He (Mr. Parnell) 
circumstances of the case, even where | listened very attentively to his state- 
the prisoner pleaded guilty; but in the | ment. It was true that he did not 
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mention the name of 


cided that the evidence at the trial was 


illegal, and directed that the proceedings | 


should be quashed ; and that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief came to a different con- 
clusion, and prevented the proceedings 
from being so quashed. It seemed 
rather difficult to discover what were the 
duties and functions of the Judge Advo- 
cate General. The Office seemed to him 
very much in the nature of a sinecure, 
and it would be very desirable if the 
functions of that Office could be defined 
and protected from the Commander-in- 
Chief or the War Office. There seemed 
to be considerable doubt even in the 
mind of the Secretary of State for War 
on the question, whether the Judge 
Advocate General could be interfered 
with by the Commander-in-Chief; and 
it would, therefore, be very satisfactory 
if he would introduce some Amendment 
which would carry out the views of the 
Committee, that the authority of the 
Judge Advocate General should be pro- 
tected from interference. It was sug- 
gested that the present holder of the 
Office received it as a reward for his 
energetic obstruction of the Irish Church 
Act, the Irish Land Act, and the Ballot 
Act. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was certainly very energetic in 
opposing those measures; but, although 
obstruction was a very high function, 
which ought to be protected in every 
way, it did not necessarily entitle the 
person who exercised it to an Office when 
his Party came into power. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER thought 
the question could not be left where it 
was now, and he was very strongly in- 
clined to support the appeal made to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Brighton. He certainly un- 
derstood the hon. and gallant General 
to refer to a conflict of opinions between 
the Judge Advocate General and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
Treland ; and if that was not what he 
intended to convey, he shouid like to 
hear anyone in the House, except him- 
self, explain exactly what it was he did 
intend to say. He was also anxious to 
have some further explanation about this 
Office, because the Secretary of State 
for War seemed to have no definite idea 
of the respeative powers of the Judge 


Mr, Parnell 
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Sir Colman | 
O’Loghlen ; but he stated that the Judge | 
Advocate General in Ireland, at the | 
time of the trial of Sergeant Darrah, de- | 
| set aside the decision of the Judge Ad- 
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Advocate General and the Commander- 
in-Chief. It seemed that when there 
was a conflict of opinion between them, 
the Commander-in-Chief had power to 


vocate General. 

Masor NOLAN really thought he was 
entitled to an answer as to the forms of 
these courts martial. It was a substan- 
tial point, and while the answer was of 
importance it might be very easily 
given. If the Secretary of State for 
War acknowledged his responsibility, 
they would know who was responsible 
for them; but, at the present time, it 
was very uncertain who drew up these 
forms, and who enforced them. 

Cotonet STANLEY replied, that the 
hon. and gallant Member certainly 
should know who was responsible for 
these forms, inasmuch as they appeared 
in the Queen’s Regulations, signed by 
the Adjutant General. They could 
scarcely tell whether precisely the same 
policy would obtain in the future, be- 
cause these rules would now for the 
first time be laid on the Table. As to 
the position of the Judge Advocate 
General, his decisions could be techni- 
cally overruled; but, practically, they 
never were. 

Mr. CALLAN thought, when a ques- 
tion had been put, it certainly should be 
answered by the person to whom it was 
addressed. He remembered the House 
for 10 years, and when he first came into 
it, he hada high respect for the Office of 
Judge Advocate General, which had 
been filled by several able men, such as 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. Headlam, and 
then, in 1868, bySir Colman O’Loghlen, 
who was always ready to stand between 
offenders tried at a court martial and the 
Horse Guards. When he resigned, the 
Office was filled by one of the most emi- 
nent members of the Northern Circuit. 
until the present Government appointed 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) to that post. 
He supposed that he was appointed be- 
cause of his conversational qualities, for 
in that House he had never heard any 
statement by him showing his legal 
ability. The country required that the 
Office should be filled by one who was 
competent at least to explain to the 
Committee what were the powers and 
authorities he possessed, more especially 
when the Vote under discussion was 
whether they should vote him £2,000 a- 
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year or not. But, at present, the Com- 
mittee was in a state of complete mysti- 
fication ; and unless the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would condescend to 
explain what were his duties, they could 
only assume that he was in a state of 
mystification himself regarding them. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
thought that the hon. Member who had 
spoken last (Mr. Callan) could not have 
been in his place during the whole of 
the discussion, or he would have heard 
the explanation that he had asked for, 
given at least three or four times, to the 
Committee. The principal duties of the 
Office which he had the honour to hold 
were to act as a Court of Review over 
all the district and general courts mar- 
tial that were held elsewhere than in 
India; and he had, besides, to advise 
Her Majesty as to the confirmation of 
the findings of all general courts mar- 
tial held on officers or soldiers. These 
were responsible duties in the highest 
degree. He had also to advise upon the 
construction of the Mutiny Act as far as 
related to criminal matters. The juris- 
diction in matters arising out of the 
Mutiny Act not criminal belonged to the 
authorities at the War Office. It was 
also his duty to peruse the proceedings 
of every general and district court mar- 
tial which came before him. In that 
. work he was assisted by a deputy, who 
was a civilian, and by three other able 
officers. Two of those were not ap- 
pointed by himself. One of them dis- 
tinguished himself greatly by his know- 
ledge of the subject before the Committee 
last year; and the third, and last ap- 
pointed, was not only a Colonel in the 
Army, but he was also a_ barrister. 
That was, surely, a good guarantee 
that the duties of this Office were pro- 
perly discharged. The hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had remarked 
that he gained his Office as a reward for 
obstruction, and he could only reply that 
when the hon. Member could say that 
he had obtained an Office of that quality, 
as a reward for his Parliamentary ser- 
Peay he should be very glad to see the 
day. 

Masor O’BEIRNE pointed out 
that while the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Stanley) 
had said that the Commander-in-Chief 
never overruled the decision of the 
Judge Advocate General, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had given 
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an instance where that lad been done. 
It might often suit the financial arrange- 
ments of the War Office to do that; for 
if a purchasing officer were tried, they 
might set aside the verdict, and so con- 
fiseate his money. He should take a 
Division, unless a satisfactory reply were 
given. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served, that he had taken no part in that 
debate, because it seemed to him a great 
many of the questions raised might more 
properly be discussed in Committee on 
the Army Discipline and Regulation Bill. 
They could not, in Committee of Supply, 
alter the functions of the Judge Advo- 
cate General. He was not at all pre- 
pared to say that it would not be a good 
thing, in many respects, to alter the 
Office, as he understood the Judge Advo- 
cate General was not really a Judge at 
all; but he was an assessor to the mili- 
tary authorities, advising them upon the 
legality of any transactions which might 
have taken place at courts martial. Of 
course, that decision was not binding, 
any more than a decision of any assessor 
would be binding... The Judge Advocate 
General stood to the War Office, in fact, 
exactly in the same position that the 
Law Officers of the Crown did to Her 
Majesty’s Government. They were 
generally guided by their opinion, and 
they would incur a very great responsi- 
bility if they departed from that ad- 
vice; yet, if they chose, they were at 
liberty to do so. In the same way, the 
military authorities were at liberty to 
pass over the advice of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General. He did think at one 
time that the law should be altered, 
and that the decision of the Judge 
Advocate General should be binding; 
but he withdrew that opinion, in con- 
sequence of the argument, which he 
thought an admirable one, that to do so 
would be to destroy the responsibility of 
the military authorities. At present, if 
they took any course which was unjusti- 
fiable, the House could call them to ac- 
count ; but if they could shelter them- 
selves behind the decision of the Judge 
Advocate General, and could say they 
had no power to over-ryle his decision, 
then the highest military authorities 
would be able to impose this authority 
of the Judge Advocate General between 
themselves and the country. With re- 
gard to the Vote, he had not heard any- 
body suggest that the duties of the Office 
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were not discharged well and thoroughly. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had advised the military authorities for 
some years, and they had never heard 
that his advice was not sound and right. 
Therefore, under such circumstances, he 
thought it would be far more convenient 
to discuss these suggestions for altera- 
tions in Committee on the Army Disci- 
pline and Regulation Bill, and to pro- 
ceed with their work so far as this 
Vote was concerned. 

Mr. SULLIVAN considered that this 
was the first time that they had heard 
any real explanation of the duties of the 
Office ; andit was sufficient, in his opi- 
nion, to justify his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Major O’ Beirne) in not taking a 
Division. 

Masor O’BEIRNE desired to with- 
draw his opposition, now that the pro- 
per explanation had been given them of 
the duties of the Office, although he had 
had to wait a very considerable time for 
the explanation. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the Committee had received an explana- 
tion which he could assure them was not 
correct. The hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) was 
under the impression that the Judge 
Advocate General was only the adviser 
of the military authorities, and that they 
could take his advice or not as they 
thought proper. That was a mistake. 
The Judge Advocate General was re- 
sponsible for the legal part of all general 
courts martial. He took the Sovereign’s 
pleasure himself upon that point, and 
if he advised the Sovereign that a court 
martial was illegal, the military autho- 
rities could take no action. He was not 
simply the legal authority of the mili- 
tary authorities; but he was the Legal 
Adviser of the Sovereign, and in direct 
personal communication with her. 

Mr. CALLAN thought they were 
worse off than ever, for they had had a 
lengthy explanation from most of the 
ablest lawyers in the House, and then 
they were assured by one of the most 
experienced military Members of the 
Committee that that explanation was 
not correct. All he could say was that 
if the Judge Advocate General was 
nerely a legal assessor, it was the dear- 
est Office to the country, and the best 
paid one in Her Majesty’s Service. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir William Harcourt 
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Mr. PARNELL wished to bring one 


or two small points under the attention 
of the Secretary of State for War. 
Under sub-head B, the payment of act- 
ing Judge Advocate in the Colonies last 
year was only £20, this year the amount 
was £50. Then, again, the Colonial 
charges were £130; while this year 
they were only £100. This appeared 
to him to indicate some looseness in 
drawing the Estimates. 

Coroner STANLEY explained that 
in dealing with many portions of the 
Estimates, when the amounts fluctu- 
ated, they had to be guided by the 
experience of the past, and that was the 
explanation of the difference in this case. 

Mr. PARNELL pointed out that the 
rewards for the apprehension of de- 
serters had risen very fast even com- 
pared with last year. There was an 
increase of 25 per cent, while there had 
also been a steady increase in the 
amounts for the last five or six years, 
and, in fact, ever since Mr. Cardwell’s 
Government. In 1875-6 the amount 
was £1,800; in 1876-7 it was £2,000, 
in 1878-9 it was £3,000, and this year 
it was £4,000. He was afraid this in- 
dicated collusion in certain cases between 
the people who got the rewards and the 
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deserters. The amount given was very 
large. They might have men commit- 


ting desertion in order to obtain the 
reward. 

Massor NOLAN did not believe that 
there was any collusion, as had been 
suggested ; but still this item ought to 
be very carefully watched. He believed 
the police very often apprehended sol- 
diers who were not deserters, but were 
simply absent without leave, in order to 
get the reward of a pound. Very often 
a man overstays his leave and deserved 
punishment; but would yet come back 
if he were not apprehended. But it 
was not merely a case of a reward to 
the police, for an expensive escort had 
to be sent to fetch the man, and they 
had besides, the trouble and expense of 
his trial. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER also thought 
the item should be very carefully 
watched. A short time ago, when pri- 
vate soldiers were allowed to apprehend 
deserters, men used to agree to divide 
the reward, and the thing at last be- 
come so apparent that an Order was 
issued forbidding private soldiers to re- 
ceive it. Now, a magistrate had to cer- 
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tify that the policeman in question was | that the attention of the right hon. and 


entitled to the reward, and that had to 


be countersigned by the commanding 


officer of the batalion. 


gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
| for War had been drawn to this matter, 
|he hoped he would take care that the 


CotoneL STANLEY quite agreed that | question was not allowed to drop. He 


this item required very carefully watch- 
ing. Last year, the amount was excep- 
tionally high, because there were an un- 
usual number of enlistments, and he 
was sorry to say the ratio of desertion 
followed that of enlistment. He knew 
that in the past there was certainly some 
ground for suspecting collusion; but he 


did not believe it existed at all now. | 
He hoped next year they would find a | 


falling off in this item. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- | 


posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £266,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 


for Medical Establishments and Services, which | 


will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1880.” 


Lorp ELCHO said, there were two 
points connected with the Vote to which 
he wished to call attention. One, with 
reference to the health of our troops in 
India; and the other, as to the provision 
made for the sick and wounded in South 
Africa. His attention had been drawn 
to the first subject by Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Lord Mark Kerr, who thought it was 
not conducive to the health of the troops 
that the same hours for meals should be 
kept in India as in England. At pre- 


sent they got their dinners in the middle | 


of the day, and the result was that the 
troops suffered a good deal, and there 
was great loss of life. Lord Mark Kerr 
said that when he altered the hours of 
meals, he found the men much better in 
health than under the old system. This, 
however, being a new practice, objec- 
tions were raised, and he was ordered to 
discontinue it. He brought the matter 
before the authorities in England, and 
a Correspondence ensued on the subject, 
which His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge marked as a matter of grave 
moment. He(Lord Elcho) was anxious to 
get copies of this Correspondence, for the 
matter seriously affected our troops; but 
there was great difficulty in doing so. 
There was no record of this Correspond- 
ence at the War Office, although marked 
asof graveimportance by the Commander- 
in-Chief. It had been sent out to India, 
it was said, nine months ago; but now 


| hoped, also, that the right hon. and gal- 
| Jant Gentleman would see if it was right 

| that the change should be made. As to 

| the second point, rightly or wrongly, an 
| impression appeared to prevail that, so 

| far as the Government was concerned, 

| sufficient provision had not been made 
ifor the sick and wounded in South 
Africa. It was believed that the provi-- 
sion was inadequate, and that the supply 

of doctors and of medical stores was in- 

sufficient, and that nurses were wanted. 

| If that was the case, it was a very serious 

question, and told very badly for the 

administration of the War Office. It 

| was incredible, after the sums of money 

| that had been voted, that our soldiers 

Should be in the state described. Com- 

| mittees had been formed by ladies and 

| gentlemen, at the head of which were 

| persons of both sexes, who had shown 
| on many occasions their zeal and kindly 
feeling ; among them being Lady Bur- 
dett Coutts and the Duke of Sutherland, 
who were exerting themselves in the 
matter to do what ought to have been 
done by the Government. At the church 
which he attended, the day before, the 
preacher asked them to subscribe double, 
not only for the hospitals, but also to 
enable him to send aid for the benefit of 
our sick and wounded soldiers in South 
Africa. It was discreditable to the Go- 
vernment, and to all concerned, if they 
were in such a state, that, at the com- 
mencement of a war with a small nation 
of savages, these committees should be 
required, and that there should be these 
collections for their soldiers in their 
churches. Such a thing should not be 
necessary, and it did not reflect credit 
upon the Government for their adminis- 
| tration. He was inclined to believe, 
| however, that they were ill-informed, 
and that stores did abound. He had 
seen a statement, as he supposed, in the 
nature of a communiqué, which stated that 
not only were the stores fully sufficient, 
| but that the amusement and comforts of 
| the soldiers had been attended to. Of 
| course, everyone would be willing to give 
subscriptions, if needed; but if they 
were not necessary, they would only 
look foolish in the eyes of Europe, if 
| they were thus to ask for private aid. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dr. LUSH hoped that the right hon. 


and gallant Gentleman, in view of the 
difficulty of providing properly-qualified 
medical officers for the Army, would 
carefully consider the whole subject. 
Even at the present time, when we were 
engaged in a war of considerable dimen- 
sions, the number of surgeons who joined 
the Army in the year was absolutely less 
than it was last year ; while, at the same 
time, the increase in the allowances had 
gone up from £11,000 to £19,000. He 
could only suppose that that arose from 
calling in the aid of civilians. It seemed 
to him that this was the proper time to 
press upon the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that he should consider the 
position of the medical officers in the 
Army, in order to induce a more free 
enlistment. He was well aware that 
there was a strong indisposition to 
enter Her Majesty’s Service, and he 
earnestly trusted the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would do his best to 
provide properly-educated men for the 
Service. 

Mr. ONSLOW begged to state that 
he was nine months with a British regi- 
ment in Calcutta, and he never once 
heard either an officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer express a wish that the 
time of the meals should be changed. If 
they were altered to the evening instead 
of the middle of the day, how was it 
possible for the British soldier to get 
any exercise? Parades, after a late meal, 
were utterly impossible, and anybody 
who had any experience of India must 
know that it would be highly injurious 
for the British soldier to take violent 
exercise so soon after the dinner hour. 
It must be recollected that in the hot 
season, the evening was the only time 
during which out-door amusements could 
be prosecuted. He hoped his right hon. 
and gallant Friend would not accept the 
suggestion of the noble Lord, which he 
believed would be very detrimental to 
the Army in India. 

Lorp ELCHO replied, that the hon. 
Member had spoken on a matter of 
which he could have no knowledge as 
there had apparently been no trial of 
the change of system in the regiment to 
which he had referred. His (Lord 
Elcho’s) statement rested on the expe- 
rience of a General Officer who did make 
a change, and found, as a result, not 
only that the sick list greatly diminished, 
and that the regiments were more effi- 
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cient, but that the men had ample time 
to perform their military duties. 
CotoneL STANLEY said, he did not 
understand that the noble Lord intended 
to advise this change, but only to ask 
for the Correspondence on the matter 
between the authorities at home and in 
India, and to request that he should 
endeavour to hasten the printing and 
publication of the Correspondence on the 
subject. He had already verbally as- 
sured his noble Friend that he would do 
so. The Correspondence, a short time 
ago, was sent to India for certain obser- 
vations, and he would have inquiries 
made about it. Then he was asked, 
with great justice, as to the provision for 
the sick at the Cape. All he could say 
was that though, undoubtedly, there 
was a certain amount of sickness, for the 
climate there, itself, was very bad—the 
heat during the day being great, and 
the cold by night great, which was 
always followed by a certain amount of 
climatic fever—still, from all he could 
hear, that fever was by no means severe, 
and, from the last Report, the percentage 
of sick was something approaching 5:76, 
which would be low even for this coun- 
try. He gave the figures, however, with 
great caution, because they had to be 
corrected. But the inference to be 
drawn from them certainly was that the 
amount of sickness was by no means 
excessive. With regard to the wounded, 
there were, comparatively speaking, but 
a small number of them, and for various 
reasons there would mostlikely bealarge 
number brought to the station hospitals. 
He was informed, however, that the hos- 
pital accommodation was far in excess 
of anything contemplated short of two 
or three general actions of very large 
dimensions. With regard to want of 
medical comforts, so far from that being 
the case, he was able to say, having a 
very large correspondence, both public 
and private, with officers at various 
parts of the field, that in only one case 
had he heard of any deficiency named, 
and that was one which would be re- 
medied. On the Lower Tugela an extra 
allowance of quinine had been given out, 
and an apprehension existed that the 
supplies would run short, in consequence. 
The last Report he had received, how- 
ever, stated that the hospitals were fully 
equipped, and expressly made no de- 
mand whatever for any further medical 
comforts, or for any addition to the 
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Staff. That must be received as evidence 
of very considerable weight, and he saw 
no reason to apprehend that the hospital 
arrangements would be found insuffi- 
cient for the requirements of the Ser- 
vice. He hoped the Committee would 
allow him to point out in how very dif- 
ficult and delicate a position he was 
placed. On the one hand, no demands 
had been made for further aid; and, on 
the other hand, he was extremely averse 
tostand forward, either officially or other- 
wise, between avery natural, kind-hearted 
and spontaneous desire in the country 
to render aid. Nobody, of course, was 
so well off but that they could afford to 
be better off; and, no doubt, from this 
feeling, people were anxious todo all that 
lay in their power, in the hope of giving 
some assistance and of rendering some re- 
lief, although there was no positive want. 
His hon. and gallant Friend near him 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay), the Chairman 
of the National Aid Society, had been 
good enough to inform him that he had 
sent out a credit of a considerable amount 
to an officer of experience, who was one 
of the Commissariat in Africa, and had 
exerted himself in similar ways in other 
countries; that that officer had drawn 
upon the fund to a very small amount 
indeed ; and the purposes for which he 
had drawn upon it had been to provide 
comforts which some people would call 
luxurious, such as tobacco, and things 
of that sort, for the men. That all 
seemed to him to point to the fact that, 
at the present time, the medical wants 
were fairly supplied, and even more than 
fairly supplied. He could not say that 
at some particular places on the line of 
march, or out of it, that there were not 
some cases of need. They did not ex- 
pect to find a whole chemist’s shop in the 
Highlands. The difficulty had simply, 
therefore, been one of transport ; and, 
as far as he could understand, wherever 
it was possible hospitals had been es- 
tablished and medical comforts had been 
provided, which had proved fully suffi- 
cient. If he were aware of anything to 
the contrary, by accident or otherwise, 
it would be his duty at once to make it 
known to the House. At the present 
time, however, he believed that that was 
not at all so. Although a considerable 
quantity of stores went down in the 
steamship Clyde, and were lost, yet im- 
mediately that was known in this country, 
and without waiting for transport, steps 
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were taken to send out supplies by the 
mail boats, as fast as was possible. It 
would be of interest to the Committee 
that they should know exactly the num- 
ber of men on the spot. At the present 
moment, in the Medical Department 
proper, there were 58 officers at the 
Cape, 7 on the passage, and 13 under 
orders. Of the Naval Medical Depart- 
ment—present, 4; on passage, 2. Se- 
veral surgeons, exclusive of those em- 
ployed locally—88 present and 2 on 
passage. Army Hospital Corps, 8 pre- 
sent and 1 on passage. Non-commis- 
sioned officers, 275 present and 108 on 
passage. He might add that within the 
last few days, though no demand had 
been made upon him, he had thought 
it advisable to place under orders 1 lady 
superintendent and 6 nurses attached to 
the hospital at home, which was in ad- 
dition to any medical aid afforded by 
private enterprize in the Cape. He be- 
lieved that no Army in the field had 
ever had its medical wants so far met 
in proportion to its strength ; and he felt 
sure the Committee would have confi- 
dence that if any further medical de- 
mands were made they would be met 
to the best of their power. Withregard 
to the Medical Department, he was 
sorry to say that, even at this period of 
the year, he was not able to speak with 
entire certainty. These matters of re- 
vising the conditions of service were 
always matters of considerable delay ; 
but, speaking generally, he might say 
that, provided he could obtain the assent 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and of his hon. Friend 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
it was his intention, as far as possible, 
to carry out the recommendations made 
by the Committee appointed by his Pre- 
decessor, as to the pay and the status of 
the medical officers. It was, for obvious 
reasons, not very expedient to deal with 
details at that moment; and he did not 
apprehend that it was entirely a matter 
upon which it would be wise to lay down 
abstract principles. But there was one 
point which had given him and those 
who acted with him, and for whose as- 
sistance he was deeply obliged, very con- 
siderable difficulty. That was a recom- 
mendation which he feared had given 
rise to a good deal of misapprehension 
—that certain medical bodies should 
have the power of nominating candi- 
dates for the medical service. It was 
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suggested that vacancies which had arisen 
should be filled, as to one-half, from 
gualified candidates, to be proposed by 
the: Governing Bodies of the various 
Schools of Medicine in the United King- 
dom and in the Colonies. And it was 
proposed that the candidates so no- 
minated should have certificates from the 
body nominating them, according to a 
standard to be laid down by the Secretary 
of State for War, and approved by the 
Director of the Medical Department. 
It would be necessary, in such a case, 
to fix the order of precedence and the 
proportion in which the several Schools 
of Medicine should be offered nomina- 
tions. He was afraid that that proposi- 
tion—made with very good intentions, 
and one which, in his opinion, had much 
to recommend it—was received some- 
what unkindly on its appearance in the 
world. It was said to be a reversion 
to the system of nominations, and the 
Government were charged with depart- 
ing from the principle of competition. 
But he must point out that competition 
ceased when there were not enough 
competitors for the vacancies ; while, on 
the other hand, there seemed to be very 


much to encourage him to believe that 
it would be wise to endeavour to enlist 
on their behalf the sympathy of the 


Schools of Medicine. They might help 
the Government by selecting a certain 
number from their pupils who might 
wish to take to the Army as a profession 
for life; and he did think it was a pro- 
posal from which they would derive 
considerable advantage. He hoped to 
derive some help of this kind from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Salis- 
bury (Dr. Lush) and his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair). 
Those Gentlemen had been good enough 
to say that when the time arrived — 
as he now hoped it had arrived — 
that other matters should be disposed 
of, that they would be quite willing to 
confer with him on the subject. He 
hoped, from their great knowledge of 
the medical service outside, and from 
their acquaintance with the general con- 
dition of the Profession, to derive con- 
siderable advice and assistance. If this 
nomination system could be carried 
through, and it were used in the sense 
intended, it would be a matter of un- 
mixed benefit to the Army Medical 
Department, and in a certain sense, also, 
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to the Colleges which had these nomina- 
tions to assign. If, on the other hand, 
the scheme were not properly taken up, 
the arrangements would certainly be 
exceedingly objectionable. He would 
not go into all the details of the question ; 
but it certainly was a subject of great 
interest, and he was not sorry to have 
had that opportunity of explaining 
what action the Government were pro- 
posing to take. 

Stir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that notwithstanding the fact that this 
Vote had been reduced by the transfer 
of the sum of £9,700 for treatment of 
lunatics to Vote 23, the total amount of 
the present Estimate had increased by 
£9,658, an increase which arose from 
the additional payment of £9,898 to the 
Medical Department, and £9,480 for 
Militia surgeons and civilian medical 
practitioners. But, although he pre- 
sumed that the number of medical 
officers had been increased proportion- 
ately, it was a remarkable circumstance 
that the amount of charge for the cost 
of medical stores remained precisely the 
same as it was in the previous year— 
namely, £23,000. On that ground, 
therefore, he could not understand why 
the salaries to medical officers should 
have been increased to the extent of 
£18,000, or thereabouts ; and he trusted 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
would be able to afford an explana- 
tion of the circumstances rendering 
necessary this additional charge. Again, 
he wished for some explanation as to 
why the amount of £9,700, charged for 
the treatment of lunatics in the Army, 
had this year increased to £17,200, as 
would be found to be the case by refer- 
ence to Vote 23, page 123. The amount, 
according to the Estimates, had very 
nearly doubled since last year. He had 
never heard any reason why lunatics in 
the Army should have increased at such 
a rapid rate. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the method 
adopted by the War Office in trans- 
ferring the charges for lunatics to Votes 
19 and 23 was not in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Controller 
and Auditor General. As the Audit 
was a very recent institution, and was, 
to a certain extent, upon its trial, he 
thought it most important that the 
recommendations of the Controller and 
Auditor General should be carried out ; 
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and it would be very greatly to be re- 
gretted if the Audit were to be vitiated 
by failing to carry out those recom- 
mendations. It would be quite impos- 
sible for the Controller and Auditor 
General to audit the accounts unless the 
system proposed by him were followed. 
He saw, on page 30 of the Estimates, 
that the charge for military and civilian 
clerks and messengers, which last year 
stood at £1,716, was, in the present 
Estimate, only £752. Inasmuch as this 
charge, in his opinion, was almost of a 
fixed kind, he could not understand how 
the reduction had been brought about. 
While upon the subject of the Medical 
Vote, he might, perhaps, be permitted 
to refer to a matter which arose out of 
the last question which was before the 
House—namely, the treatment of the 
wounded in South Africa. The Com- 
mittee, he was sure, had listened with a 
great deal of satisfaction to the assurance 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War that 
there was ample provision in South 
Africa for the treatment of the wounded. 
Although the subject was a painful and 
disagreeable one, he still felt it his duty 
to bring before the Committee that 
although in war it was always cus- 
tomary and usual to bring the wounded 
belonging to the enemy into hospital, 
and give them the. same treatment as 
your own wounded, he had seen no 
instance during the war in South Africa 
in which the wounded enemy had been 
so treated. The number of wounded, 
however, mus tbe very great; and he felt 
sure that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, if he had not already done 
so, would give directions that the Zulus 
should be treated as civilized enemies, 
and not as if they were savages: and 
that when taken prisoners they should 
be cared for as kindly as if they were 
our own soldiers. 

Sm WILLIAM FRASER, referring 
to the opinion of a general officer of 
great eminence who had served in all 
parts of the world, that— 


‘*Tf you wish to benefit the soldier, the atten- 
tion of the War Office should be directed to 
rendering the condition of dental surgery in the 
Army more efficient ; there is hardly anything 
from which a soldier suffers more than from 
the imperfect manner in which this is attended 
to both at home and abroad ;”’ 


said, he believed that during the last 
few years a certain number of medical 
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officers had gone through a course of 
instruction in dental surgery. Although, 
of course, it was necessary that liver com- 
plaints should be attended to in India 
and elsewhere, yet a man could get on 
better with a tolerably bad liver than 
with unsound teeth—particularly con- 
sidering the kind of food which soldiers 
had to eat—if these were unsound, there 
would be but imperfect assimilation. He 
would be glad to know whether any means 
whatever existed by which soldiers could 
get rid of their torments from tooth- 
ache, or have them at least ameliorated? 

CotonEL STANLEY was not aware 
that any complaint had been made in 
the Army with reference to the condi- 
tion of dental surgery; but he would 
cause inquiry to be made into the mat- 
ter. With reference to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell), he could not remember to have 
seen in any official document that men- 
tion was made of the Zulu wounded 
being treated in hospital. It was very 
well known that, in almost all circum- 
stances, savage nations ‘would contrive 
to carry off their wounded, and he 
fancied, therefore, it was owing to that 
circumstance that very few wounded had 
been under treatment in hospital. But 
he did remember having seen in another 
document that some sick Zulu prisoners 
had been brought to Fort Tenedos, and 
there treated precisely as were our own 
men. Whatever might be the faults of 
the British soldier, cruelty to prisoners 
could not be reckoned amongst them ; 
and he felt sure that the wounded Zulus 
would receive every necessary attention 
which it was possible to afford them. 
It was, perhaps, another question whe- 
ther they could be treated in hospital, 
because the duty of the surgeon would 
be to consider first the men of the 
British Service, after which the Zulus 
would, no doubt, be treated with all pos- 
sible kindness and attention. With re- 
gard to the increased charge for pay, 
he had been very anxious to give effect, 
as far as possible, to some improvements 
suggested in the Army and Navy Ser- 
vices; and, therefore, with the concur- 
rence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
taken a round sum for this purpose. The 
increase was partly accounted for in 
that way, and partly by having to meet 
the additional pay to which officers were 
entitled for active service under the 
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Royal Warrant. With regard to the 
points raised by the hon. Member for 
Meath, it was, of course, very useful to 
have the criticism of the Controller and 
Auditor General, which he (Colonel 
Stanley) had never at any time opposed ; 
and he thought that his advice, as in 
most other cases, would probably be 
followed in the present instance. In- 
deed, his directions were cordially ac- 
cepted wherever matters of principle 
were involved. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, the pre- 
sent Vote was one to which no exception 
could reasonably be taken, as the Medi- 
cal Departments both in the Army and 
Navy were known to do their work 
fairly well. The hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) had found fault 
with the present Estimate because it 
appeared that more medicine was not 
given in the Army; but it appeared to 
him (Sir Andrew Lusk) that, perhaps, 
the less medicine given the better. The 
explanation of the Vote which had 
been given by the Secretary of State 
for War was, in his opinion, perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the explanation 
given by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War with regard to the treatment of 
Zulu prisoners was imperfect. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had truly 
said that there was no official account of 
their having been attended to at all, 
which, although he had pointed out that 
some sick Zulus had been treated at 
Fort Tenedos, appeared very like a cor- 
roboration of the suspicion that all the 
Zulu wounded were killed in cold blood, 
by authority of the officers in command. 
Of course, he did not say that such was 
the case; but it looked suspicious. He 
joined issue with the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman upon the statement 
that British officers had never been 
charged with cruelty to their enemies. 
He thought it was not very long ago 
that it appeared in one of the morning 
papers—and he, of course, referred to 
the circumstance as being subject to 
correction by the soldiers and officers at 
the place whence this information came 
—that a number of Afghan prisoners 
had been shot in cold blood. 

Tue CHAIRMAN drew the attention 
of the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 


Biggar) to the fact that the Committee | 
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were now discussing the Vote with re- 
ference to the. medical establishment of 
the Army. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was simply 
replying to the statement made by the 
Secretary of State for War, that no 
charge of cruelty had ever been made 
against British officers and soldiers. To 
that statement he (Mr. Biggar) answered 
by producing a case in point, where 
such a charge had been made, and up 
to the present time had never been con- 
tradicted. He was about to add that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
should give the subject a little further 
consideration, and at once send out in- 
structions to South Africa that the Zulu 
wounded should have as fair treatment 
as was customary amongst civilized na- 
tions in dealing with their enemies. Had 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said he would do so, his promise would 
have been sufficient; but he had con- 
fined his observations to saying that 
there was no evidence that the Zulus 
had been otherwise treated. He (Mr. 
Biggar) thought that the evidence was 
strong that they had not been treated 
as prisoners of war; and unless some 
promise was given that instructions for 
their treatment in this respect should be 
sent out, it would go forth to the world 
that England was not dealing with the 
Zulus in a civilized manner. 

Mr. MELDON, in rising to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £5,000, on ac- 
count of the amount charged for the 
payment of Militia surgeons and allow- 
ances to civil medical practitioners, said, 
he should have been glad to make the 
sum a little more specific; but, unfor- 
tunately, the information necessary to 
enable him to do so had, for some rea- 
son or another, been withheld from the 
Estimates. He believed it would be 
found that £5,000 was the amount of 
the Vote taken for civil medical men 
employed in the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. For some years past most serious 
complaints had been made about the ad- 
ministration of the Army Medical De- 
partment; and the question raised was 
one which seriously affected the Medical 
Profession in Ireland, from'which country 
a very much larger proportion of medical 
men entered the Service than from either 
England or Scotland. Unfortunately, 
owing to the very great maladministra- 
tion of this Department, the Service 
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Motion upon this subject, of which he 
had given Notice early last Session, had 
been postponed on the understanding that 
a Committee was to be appointed to con- 
sider the best way of regulating the 
Army Medical Department; but since 
that time nothing substantial had been 
done, and no reform had taken place. 
The public were informed that the Com- 
mittee had reported, and that their Re- 
port was about to be placed upon the 
Table of the House; but it was also 
understood that one of the Heads of the 
Department had chosen to set himself 
against the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. Upon this point the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would, perhaps, 
be able to state whether the fact was 
correctly stated. It was certainly the 
impression in Ireland that the necessary 
reforms had not taken place owing to 
the action of the Director General of the 
Army Medical Department, whoappeared 
to be a stumbling-block in the way of 
improvement. There was the greatest 
anxiety in the Profession to enter the 
Service; but, owing to the way in which 
the Department was managed, it was, 
nevertheless, found necessary to employ 
large numbers of civilians to do the work 
which ought to be performed by Army 
medical officers. He had just been in- 
formed that no less a sum than £138,000 
had been paid up to the present time 
for the services of medical men in the 
Colonies; and, considering how many 
men in the Medical Profession were 
ready and willing to enter the Service, 
such a state of things was most im- 
proper. Again, in the Irish garrison 
towns, there was a supply of civil me- 
dical men rendered necessary by the 
dearth of those employed in the Service. 
Such a state of things ought not to exist, 
for there was no lack of competent men 
ready to join the Service if only the 
Army Medical Department were properly 
administered. It was, ashe had already 
pointed out, admitted last year that the 
Department required reform; but, not- 
withstanding that admission, they had, 
since that time, finished one war and 
were engaged in another, without any- 
thing having been done in this very im- 
portant matter. Another question, which 
he believed had been advanced on Fri- 
day last, was as to the way in which 
Army medical men were treated who 
were forced to come home on account of 
ill-health. As he had already pointed 
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out, a large number of civilian medical 
practitioners were being employed in 
Irish garrison towns; but while this 
system continued, there was also a large 
number of men invalided from foreign 
stations who were as perfectly compe- 
tent to do the work in those places as 
any medical men who could be found. 
This question of the employment of me- 
dical officers invalided from foreign 
countries, who were still perfectly able 
to do their work, had been brought to 
his attention more than once. In the 
case of a medical officer invalided, he 
believed from Malta, it was intimated 
that he should continue his leave on 
half-pay, or withdraw from the Service. 
The officer in question, however, went 
before the Medical Board, and they re- 
ported that he was perfectly fit for any 
employment he could get at home, and 
that, when he got a little better, he could 
go abroad again ; notwithstanding this, 
he was refused employment. On public 
and private grounds, therefore, he put 
it to the Secretary of State for War that 
these large sums of money should not 
be paid to civilians, while there were 
plenty of men invalided from abroad, 
who were perfectly able to do the work 
required. ‘The practice was to give six 
months’ sick leave to medical men inva- 
lided on foreign stations, who, if they 
did not choose to get well in that time, 
were actually forced out of the Service. 
By this system a great injury was done 
to the Public Service as well as to indi- 
viduals; and the amount by which he 
moved the reduction of the present Vote 
was incurred by the very matters to 
which he had alluded. He, therefore, 
moved the reduction of the Vote by 
£5,000, on the assumption that that 
sum represented the amount paid to 
civilian medical men; but if it were 
shown that he was in error, he should 
be willing to move its reduction by the 
amount actually paid. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £261,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Medical Establishments and Services, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1880.”—(J/,. 
Meldon.) 


Mr. PARNELL agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) in thinking that medical officers 
of the Army had some reason to com- 
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plain that their services were not availed | under a Royal Warrant. It had also 


of in places like the Colonies; and that, | 
| 


instead of this, large sums of money 
were voted for paying private medical 
practitioners in those places. He wished 
to direct the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that two years ago this item 
stood at only £500; that it had since 
risen to £5,840 last year, and then sprung 
to £13,805 in the present Estimate. 
These were certainly very remarkable 
jumps and changes in an item which he 
thought was, to a great extent, objection- 
able, and of which the medical officers 
in the Army were entitled to complain. 
Again, there was an increase in the 
Medical Department for the pay to 
surgeons general, deputy surgeons ge- 
neral, surgeons major, apothecaries and 
other medical officers, the amount under 
this head standing in the present Esti- 
mates at £196,000, as compared with 
£187,000 in those of last year; and he 
thought it would have been very much 
better if it had been made clear how 
much of this extra pay would go to the 
six surgeons general, and how much 
would go to the surgeons major, as well 
as other medical officers, so that the 








Committee might have been able to 
guage the benefit likely to result to the 
working men of the Profession, and be 
certain that the amount was not spent 
in giving increases to men having already 
high salaries. 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply to the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon), regretted that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not been 
present at an earlier period of the Sit- 
ting, when he had stated that it was his 
intention to carry out, as far as possible, 
the recommendations of the Committee 





of Investigation, appointed by his Pre- | 
decessor, which affected the pay and | 
status of medical officers in the Arnny. | 
He was now in communication with the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon this ! 
subject, with a view to obtain his con- 
currence. He pointed out, with regard 
to the increase in the pay of civil sur- 
geons, that the additional amount was 
due, in a great measure, to the number 
of those practitioners now employed at 
the Cape. He quite admitted that the 
Army Medical Department was not in a 
satisfactory condition; and, for that 
reason, he ventured to propose to the | 
Committee and to the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer that it should be dealt with 


Mr. Parnell 





been decided that the six months’ sick 
leave should, in the case of medical 


| officers, be extended to12 months. This, 


of course, would necessitate an increase 
in the number of officers to be employed 
in the Department; and as the average 
number of medical officers invalided was 
37 during the year, the change prac- 
tically meant an addition of 37 medical 
officers to the establishment. With 
regard to the military and civil clerks, 
it had been thought desirable to make 
a transfer of the charge for clerks and 
Army accountants, with the concurrence 
of the Controller and Auditor General. 
With regard to the increased salaries to 
particular officers, the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) would find, upon 
reference, that these were set forth 
according to rank in the Royal War- 
rant, and according to which all pay- 
ments of this kind in the Army were 
made. In answer to the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare, he hoped, in con- 
nection with the new Warrant in course 
of preparation, that advantage might be 
taken of the services of officers on half- 
pay resident in country towns, to whom 
employment would, in some cases, be 
open. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND hoped that 
the Secretary of State for War would 
consider whether the system in existence 
at Netley Hospital, which worked so 
well, and in accordance with which ladies 
superintended the care of the sick, might 
not be extended to other garrison hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, referring 
to a draft Report by a distinguished 
military officer to the War Office, with 
reference to the cadets at Woolwich, in 
which it was pointed out that a half- 
bottle of claret was in some cases allowed 
to the cadets at dinner-time, by order 
of the medical officers, said, that it was, 
in his opinion, a great mistake to en- 
courage the use of stimulants by the 
young men at Woolwich. He had no 
wish to suggest that pressure should 
be brought to bear upon the medical 
men at Woolwich ; but merely expressed 
a hope that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would not lose sight of the 
suggestions of the responsible officer 
referred to. He desired to impress upon 
him the necessity of suggesting, as 
strongly as possible, to the medical men 
in charge of the cadets that the treat- 
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ment prescribed for them should not 
include such effeminate luxuries as the 
gallant officer had complained of, and 
that it should conform, as much as pos- 
sible, to the hard labour to be undergone 
by them hereafter. He thought it would 
be very prejudicial to the interests of the 
Academy at Woolwich that this subject 
should be allowed to pass unnoticed ; 
and that, as far as practicable, the neces- 
sity for Spartan simplicity should be im- 
pressed upon the young men. 

Mason NOLAN had listened with 
much amusement to the remarks which 
had just been made with reference to 
the Royal Academy at"Woolwich. The 
cadets at the present time were young 
men of 18 or 19 years of age; and there 
was, in his opinion, nothing in the fact 
of such young men drinking a pint of 
claret, for the young ladies in the con- 
vents at Paris were accustomed to drink 
wine both at breakfast and dinner. He 
could not help thinking that the gallant 
general referred to felt shocked at the 
progress made in the world during the 
last 20 years. It wasa very different 
thing to drink a pint of @laret at the 
present day to what it was 20 years ago, 
when the wine cost 10s. or 12s. a bottle. 
He did not think that anyone found 
fault with the qualities displayed by our 
cadets; and as long as they were physi- 
cally fit for their duties, it appeared to 
him a matter of perfect indifference 
what they drank at their dinner. He 
could not help thinking that the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) had been taken in by 
the-Report to which he had referred. 

Mr. O'DONNELL rose for the pur- 
pose of protesting against the assertion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan), that wine was 
the common beverage of young ladies 
in the convents of France. He hap- 
pened to have some friends in convents 
in France and Belgium ; and he might 
say that the general rule in those con- 
vents was that they were strictly pro- 
hibited from using wine of any kind. 
He did not wish it to go forth that wine 
was the common beverage of ladies in 
foreign convents. 

Mr. BIGGAR had understood the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War to state that 
certain alterations were under considera- 
tion, and were intended to be embodied 
in a Royal Warrant; but, so far as he 
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knew, the nature of those alterations 
had not been stated, and he thought it 
would be much more satisfactory if they 
were explained to the Committee; if 
that were done, hon. Members would 
know what they were dividing upon. 
He believed that there was nothing 
more certain than that a man who had 
made a particular branch of the Pro- 
fession his special study was far more 
thought of than an ordinary practi- 
tioner. The military authorities pre- 
pared a certain number of surgeons for 
the Medical Service of the Army ; but, 
for some reason or other, they did not 
train a sufficient number of men for that 
purpose. The result was that the deficit 
had to be made up by the employment 
of irresponsible general practitioners, 
who had no special knowledge of the 
particular diseases which were likely to 
break out in the field, nor had had any 
experience of the treatment in military 
hospitals. In each year, recently, they 
had had an increased charge for the 
employment of these general practi- 
tioners, and a very large sum of money 
was paid that year by the country on 
account of them. He thought it would 
be of great use if the Committee were 
informed of the alterations which it was 
proposed to make. 

Mr. MELDON said, that so far as 
the new Warrants were concerned, the 
Committee was in a complete state of 
uncertainty. At an early period of the 
Session they were told that a Committee 
had recommended certain alterations, 
and that a Warrant was about to be 
prepared; but up to the present time 
they had not been told what the War- 
rant was to consist of. If the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would only tell 
them that he withheld the information 
asa matter of discretion, in view of the 
Public Service, he (Mr. Meldon) should 
not think of pressing his present Mo- 
tion. But no such allegation was made 
by the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. There was another point to which 
no reply had been given; they had re- 
ceived no explanation why an extra 
amount of civilian medical men had 
been employed during the past year. 
The cost for those persons had increased 
from £500 in the year before last to no 
less a sum than £13,805 in the present 
year. It might be inferred that the 
present war in Suuth Africa had some- 
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thing to do with that; but these Esti- 
mates had been prepared, as they had 
been told, before the war in South 
Africa broke out, and the increased 
amount could not be accounted for on 
that ground. The other question to 
which he should like to receive an 
answer was as to invalided medical 
men. Army surgeons were now in- 
valided from foreign service and sent 
home ; but they ought not to be taken 
out of the Service when they had re- 
cruited their health. At the present 
time, when a medical man was invalided 
and sent home he was not employed in 
this country when his health was re- 
stored ; but a civilian was employed in 
his place. That was a double injury, 
for it deprived the officer in the Medical 
Service of half his pay, and it injured 
the public in having to pay for the 
civilians, who were brought in unneces- 
sarily. There was no reason why a 
medical man who had been invalided 
from abroad, and had recruited his 
health in this country, should not be 
capable of discharging his duties at 
home, even if he were not capable of 
again undertaking foreign service. 
Why should the country be put to the 
expense of employing civilian medical 
officers when the medical officers of the 
Army were perfectly able and willing to 
discharge the duties? As no explana- 
tion had been offered upon these two 
points, he should feel himself justified 
in dividing upon the Motion. He could 
see no justification for saddling the 
country with the double burden of pay- 
ing the civilian medical officer as well 
as the half-pay Army surgeon. 

Coroner LOYD LINDSAY hoped 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare would not think it necessary to 
divide the Committee upon this Motion. 
The Committee had been occupied a 
considerable time in the discussion of 
the Vote, and ample explanations had 
been given concerning it. One point to 
which attention had been directed was 
the increase in the item for the employ- 
ment of civilian medical officers. He 
thought that it would be seen that the in- 
crease was, in some respect, dueto the fact 
that civilian medical men had been sent 
out to the Cape, and were receiving very 
large remuneration—a civilian at the 
Cape would expect to receive much more 
than an officer of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the allowance to 
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those gentlemen was sometimes at the 
rate of two guineas, and sometimes one 
guinea a-day. That, he thought, was a 
sufficient explanation of the increase in 
the Vote. He thought that as the matter 
had now been under discussion for a long 


| time, it would be felt that every infor- 


mation that could be given had been 
afforded, and that the Vote should now 
be passed. If any further information 
were required, he should be happy to 
furnish it. 

Mr. PARNELL remarked, that the 
explanations offered did not seem to 
touch the point. Attention had been 
drawn to the fact that from £500, two 
years ago, the charge for the employ- 
ment of civilian medical officers had now 
risen to £13,805. That large sum was 
spent in obtaining medical practitioners 
to undertake the duties which the Medi- 
cal Staff of the Army were not sufficiently 
numerous to perform. He did not see, 
however, why so many civilians should 
be sent out to the Cape, for it prevented 
the medical officers of the Army from 
going there. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had alleged that the need of extra 
medical assistance was caused by the out- 
break of the war in Zululand. But thie 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, in 
making that explanation, contradicted 
himself; for he told the House, on a pre- 
vious occasion, that the Estimates were 
prepared before the warat the Cape broke 
out, and, therefore, without taking into 
account what was required for that war. 
Therefore, this very large sum of 
£13,805 was not rendered necessary by 
the warlike operations now being con- 
ducted in South Africa. He could not 
understand what seemed to him to be a 
very great contradiction between those 
two statements of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. He should like to know 
how the Secretary of State for War re- 
conciled the twostatements he had made? 

CotoneL STANLEY said, that it was 
quite true that the Estimates: were pre- 
pared before the war in South Africa 
broke out. But when the war took place, 
it was necessary, from time to time, that a 
number of surgeons should be sent out 
with the columns in the field. For that 
purpose ciyilians were employed, and 
their pay was at a higher rate than that 
of the officers of the regular establish- 
ment. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the gentlemen so employed 
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would only be entitled to be paid during 
the time they were actually engaged, and 
would receive no pension. 

Mr. MELDON thought that he was 
entitled to some little explanation of the 
burden of his speech, which had been 
passed over without remark. He had 
stated, that if it was a matter of dis- 
cretion with his right hon. and gallant 
Friend to conceal the contents of the 
Warrant which he proposed issuing, he 
would not press the matter; if, in the 
exercise of his discretion, he had told the 
Committee that he felt bound to with- 
hold the information, then he (Mr. 
Meldon) should not feel himself compelled 
to go to a division upon the matter. In 
respect of medical officers invalided from 
foreign service, it was not for an increase 
of their leave that he applied—although 
he was bound to say that he was very 
grateful for the concession in that direc- 
tion—but it was with respect to the em- 
ployment of civilians in their place when 
they were competent for the duty. A 
civilian was employed to discharge the 
duties of an officer of the Medical Service 
and was paid in full, while the Army 
medical officer was kept on half-pay. 
He thought that the medical officer be- 
longing to the Service should be em- 
ployed in some Department so soon as he 
was certified to be fit for it. This point 
had not been noticed by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, and he hoped they would 
have some explanation with regard to it. 

CotoneL STANLEY stated, that he 
had explained twice what was the inten- 
tion of the Government. On the first 
occasion the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was not present, and he thought 
the explanation was accepted as sa- 
tisfactory by the Committee. He re- 
peated the explanation when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman resumed his 
place, though not at great length, for 
there were limits to the patience even of 
the Committee. With regard to the 
point that he had pressed upon him, 
he would repeat what he had previously 
said, that he was not aware of having 
received any communication from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman with respect 
to the matter; but, if he would allow 
him, he would refer to his correspon- 
dence and ascertain the fact. It was not 
correct to state, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare did, that half-pay 
officers were paid for doing nothing. 
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They were paid to recover their health, 
and they were paid in order that they 
might recruit themselves for performing 
their duties to their country. It was not 
always found possible to employ a man 
at home directly he was invalided from 
India. They had, in the first instance, 
to look at the duties to be performed ; 
and, in the second, to the persons to 
perform those duties. 

Mr. MELDON remarked, that after 
what had taken place, he did not think 
it would be of any use troubling the 
Committee to divide, and he should, 
therefore, be willing to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Army Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL considered the answer 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War to the 
questions that had been put to him not 
at all satisfactory. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had stated, in reply 
to his question, that he was not able to 
say positively that the wounded Zulus 
had been treated in the military hospitals. 
He knew that this was an unpleasant 
subject, because it involved the sugges- 
tion that our troops in South Africa had 
not been carrying on the war iva civilized 
manner. But he thought it better to 
go into this matter then, in order to 
prevent any further mischief being done. 
Would the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
take some notice of this matter as re- 
garded the authorities in South Africa ? 
Would he write out to the authorities 
there, telling them that attention had 
been directed to the apparent absence 
of any hospitality, or other form of 
humanity, towards the wounded Zulus, 
as was usual? Or, would he further 
say that it had been thought a remark- 
able fact that none of the enemy’s 
wounded had been taken into our hos- 
pitals? The newspaper correspondents 
had not mentioned that any wounded 
had been taken into the military hos- 
pitals. If anything of that sort had 
happened, there was no doubt that the 
fact would have been mentioned—that 
wounded Zulus had been brought in and 
received hospital treatment. But there 
had been a significant absence of any 
tidings of that character; and, on the 
contrary, reports of another sort had 
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been spread. That morning there was 
a letter published in one of the Dublin 
newspapers of a very remarkable charac- 
ter, which professed to come from an 
officer serving in South Africa. The 
letter was addressed to a medical student, 
by whom it was sent to the newspaper. 
After describing the action at Ginghi- 
lovo, and the defeat of the Zulus, the 
writer went on to say that when the 
Zulus were in retreat the Native Auxi- 
liaries attacked them, and played the 
devil with them. All the wounded 
were assegaied by them, and after the 
battle no less than 487 dead Zulus were 
buried. 

Tue CHAIRMAN felt himself bound 
to point out to the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) that the matter 
to which he was now alluding could not 
be said to have any reference to the 
point before the Committee. What 
the hon. Gentleman was alluding to 
could not reasonably be connected with 
what might be called attention to the 
prisoners falling into the hands of the 
British Forces. He must point out to 
the hon. Member that he was entirely 
departing from the subject of the Me- 
dical Service of the Army, and was 
dealing with the conduct of the British 
troops in the field with regard to the 
wounded of the enemy—a matter which 
had nothing to do with the Army Medi- 
cal Service. 

Mr. SULLIVAN observed that, of 
course, the Chairman’s decision would be 
acquiesced in by his hon. Friends, al- 
though it seemed to him (Mr. Sullivan) 
thatthat decision might be contested. He 
believed, however, that it had never been, 
and never would be, questioned. He 
would wish to point out that they were 
then discussing the Vote for the Medical 
Service of the Army. If the Medical 
Service of the Army were not efficiently 
rendered, it was open to hon. Members 
to move to reduce the Vote. Those ser- 
vices were not efficiently rendered, if 
the medical officers in attendance upon 
the troops in South Africa did not care 
for the wounded Zulus who might fall 
into their hands. With all respect to 
those gentlemen he must say, that if 
they did not care for the wounded Zulus 
that fell into the hands of the British, 
they would not be doing their duty; and 
if the medical officers did not do their 
duty, it was open to the Committee to 
challenge the Vote. 


Ur. Parnell 
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Mr. A. F. EGERTON rose to Order. 
He ventured to think that the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van), in contesting the opinion of the 
Chair, was himself entirely out of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that it was 
open to any Member of the Committee 
to urge a point of Order. The hon. and 
learned Member did not seem to him to 
have intended to exceed his right in 
speaking to Order; but he had endea- 
voured, so far as he could, and to the best 
of his ability, to lay down what he be- 
lieved to be the rule of the Committee 
upon the subject. He presumed that if 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
seriously wished to contest the ruling of 
the Chair, he would take the course 
which was open to him of making a Mo- 
tion to report Progress, in order that 
the Committee might be fortified by the 
opinion of the House. He understood 
the hon. and learned Member to be ad- 
dressing his observations to the Chair, 
in order to change the view which he 
had held it right to express upon the 
subject. Therefore, he did not think it 
incumbent upon him, so far, to stop him 
in the remarks he was making. If the 
hon. and learned Member seriously in- 
tended to dispute the ruling of the Chair, 
it was open to him to move to report Pro- 
gress, in order that the matter might be 
brought before the House. 

Mr. SULLIVAN thanked the Chair- 
man for his decision upon the point 
which was now raised. He did not un- 
derstand him that he ruled his hon. 
Friend was out of Order. He believed 
he was correct in saying that he had not 
ruled that the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell) was out of Order, but 
that he was going somewhat wide of the 
mark, which wasa very different thing. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, that he had 
endeavoured to explain to the Com- 
mittee his opinion that the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) was out of 
Order ; he was still of that opinion. 

Mr. PARNELL inquired whether the 
Chairman had ruled that he was out 
of Order in directing attention to the 
necessity of treating the wounded Zulus 
who might be taken in action in South 
Africa in the same way as their own 
soldiers were treated? As he understood 
the ruling, it was that he was out of 
Order in reading extracts from a letter 
which bore, in his opinion, not upon the 


question of the treatment of the wounded 
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Zulus, but upon the conduct of the troops 
in slaughtering wounded Zulus whom 
they might find upon the field. 

Tut CHAIRMAN sgaid, that the rule 
he endeavoured to lay down was that so 
long as the hon. Member was discussing 
the medical treatment of the wounded, 
he was not exceeding the subject under 
discussion; but when he entered upon 
the subject of the conduct of the troops 
to the wounded in the field, he was out 
of Order. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked, what single 
syllable had fallen from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
which exceeded the limits laid down by 
the Chairman? He did not think that 
his hon. Friend had uttered a single 
word, except with regard to the medical 
officers accompanying the troops, and 
their duties towards the prisoners who 
were taken. How, therefore, could his 
hon. Friend be out of Order in the ob- 
servations he had made? He must com- 
plain of the attempt which had been 
made from the Treasury Bench to over- 
awe the Chair, and to urge the Chair- 
man further in his ruling than was fair, 
and further than he intendedtogo. He 
thought that the Committee was bound 
to resist any attempt on the part of the 
Treasury Bench to intimidate and mis- 
lead the Chair into unnecessarily ruling 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
out of Order. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON observed, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) had entirely misunder- 
stood his observations. He simply 
said that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was contesting the ruling of the 
Chair. As to intimidating or overawing 
the Chair, that was not his intention ; 
his only object was to support the Chair- 
man in his ruling. 

CotoneL NORTH said, the officers of 
our Army in the field had treated all the 
prisoners that fell into their hands as 
they ought todo. It was a most unfair 
thing to make charges against the medi- 
cal officers of the Army of having acted 
inhumanly towards the enemy, when 
those gentlemen were not there to defend 
themselves. If hon. Members knew of 
any particular offences which had been 
committed, let them say it; but it was 
not right to slander a body of men by 
making sweeping accusations against 
them, as had been done. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that no im- 
putation had been made upon the medi- 
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cal officers of the Army, because they 
had never been afforded a chance of 
attending to the enemies wounded ; and 
he was sure if they had been, they would 
have done their duty. He believed that 
they would treat a wounded Zulu in 
every way as if he were one of their own 
comrades. 

Cotone, STANLEY said, that the 
conduct of the British troops in the field 
had been impugned, and it was necessary 
to consider upon what evidence. So far 
as he could see, no evidence was adduced 
except that of some private letters. He 
was bound to point out that it was by 
no means certain that a wounded Zulu 
would be a proper inmate of our mili- 
tary hospitals ; and there might be very 
grave reasonsagainst admitting wounded 
Zulus to them. It was also worthy of 
remark that the Zulus, like all savage 
races, were, so far as they knew, in the 
habit of carrying off their wounded from 
the field, if they could possibly do so. 
Owing to that reason, he presumed it 
was that so few wounded Zulus had ap- 
parently been found. In no official Re- 
port had it been found necessary, owing 
to their small number, to take cognizance 
of the wounded Zulus found upon the 
field of battle. If the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) could produce 
to him any authenticated cases with 
regard to the slaughter of, or inhumanity 
towards, wounded Zulus, he would in- 
quire into it. But he thought it required 
anauthenticated case, before any reliance 
could be placed upon the reports which 
had been spread in this matter. 

Mr. PARNELL thought that the re- 
quest which he had made was a very 
reasonable one, and he had hoped that 
it would have been responded to more 
fully than it had been. He asked the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War to give notice 
of the fact, in some way or other, that 
attention had been directed in that 
House to no prisoners seeming to have 
been treated in or out of the hospitals in 
the field. If the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman directed attention to that 
matter, the authorities in South Africa, 
if they had not done it already, would 
then take proper care of the wounded. 
He did not wish to bring charges against 
officers of the Army Medical Service ; on 
the contrary, he knew a great many 
Army medical officers, and believed 
them to be a very good set of men. At 
the same time, from accounts in news- 
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papers, and from information which had 
come to his knowledge in other ways, 
an opinion had grown up that wounded 
Zulus had been inhumanly treated in 
this war. It was, however, impossible 
for hon. Members to get authenticated 
instances of any such cases. They could 
not, from the necessity of the case, obtain 
any precise information; but judging 
from the evidence in the newspapers, 
and from the fact that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had admitted 
that the Zulus were objectionable pri- 
soners of war and objectionable inmates 
of hospitals, they could only think that 
the ordinary customs of war had not 
been followed in their case. All they 
asked the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
to do, under the circumstances of the 
case, was to mention the matter in his 
communications, so that no mistake 
might be made in the future. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK thought it very 
uniair to bring charges of improper 
treatment of the wounded against officers 
of the Medical Staff when none of them 
were present to defend themselves. The 
hon. and learned Member for Louth had 
stated that he heard this and he heard 
that about what went on in South 
Africa. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, who was himself a lawyer, would 
know that if he came before a Court of 
Justice, and talked as he was talking 
there that night, no one would listen to 
him for one moment. The charges which 
he was bringing against the medical 
officers were mere hearsay, and based 
upon correspondence in newspapers and 
allegations that someone had told him; 
and he asked the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman whether he would be listened to 
for one instant in a legal tribunal; and, 
if not, could he expect to be listened to 
any more in the Committee ? 

Dr. LUSH was very sorry that this 
question had arisen in connection with 
this particular Vote; for it seemed to 
him that the discussion had wandered 
very much away from the Medical Ser- 
vice of the Army. Allegations had been 
made that the officers in the Army 
Medical Service had been, personally, 
and in their individual capacity, guilty 
of cruelty. It seemed to him that these 
charges had been brought against those 
gentlemen simply for the purpose of 
bringing beforethe Committee the alleged 
conduct of the troops in South Africa. 


Supply— 
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thing to a body of men who, so far as 
he knew, had always done their duty. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, that there 
was one fact patent, and that one fact 
was that there was a concurrent testi- 
mony, be it right or be it wrong, ap- 
pearing in a paper here and a paper 
there. It was said to be a letter from 
an officer, or from a soldier, or from 
other parties. They had no evidence 
that it was false, as they had no evidence 
that it was true, other than these re- 
peated statements. Besides those printed 
and circulated, he was aware there were 
many—very many—others, he had seen 
not a few himself ; but he did think there 
was a concurrent testimony cropping up 
all over the country ; and, although he 
thought the statements might be false, 
or might be very reckless, yet, to satisfy 
the public mind, the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War ought to give an assurance to 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell) that there would be sent out in- 
structions, of a character that could not 
be misunderstood, that if any wounded 
Zulus were spared, they should have 
the treatment that others had. The alle- 
gation was that they were not spared. 
To use the language of a letter he had 
seen — ‘They murder all they meet, 
wounded or not, so that they should 
never attend the war dance again.” If 
that allegation was not correct, still the 
order would not be an improper one, 
and it would give the Commander-in- 
Chief, and all concerned, an opportunity 
of vindicating their character from as- 
persions that were not true. 

CotoneL NORTH hoped the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would not 
insult the Medical Officers by sending 
out any instructions of the sort. Perhaps 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald) might believe the reports. He 
(Colonel North) believed that if the 
people throughout England, Ireland, 
and Scotland were to be polled, no one 
would be found to say that he believed 
a British soldier would act in such a 
way towards a wounded enemy. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I believe it. 

Mr. LOWTHIAN BELL said, that 
if there was any ground in the com- 
plaints respecting the treatment of Zulu 
prisoners, these should be inquired into 
at a proper time ; but upon what earthly 
ground the existence of these reports 
had been set forth to interrupt the pro- 
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gress of Business, he was at a loss to 
conceive. He hoped that hon. Members 
below the Gangway would cease their 
obstruction. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY did not be- 
lieve the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) had any intention to cast any 
aspersions upon the troops at the Cape. 
But with regard to the soldiers, was 
there anything very wonderful that in 
an Army which, unfortunately, had fallen 
into disorganization, which had suffered 
a stinging defeat, and which had been 
massacred by hundreds—was it anything 
so very improbable that the survivors of 
those men should have their passions 
stirred by seeing their comrades laid 
low, and that they should sometimes fail 
into acts of violence ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is again straying into 
the same error asthat of which Ihave had 
to remind others. The Question before 
the Committee is the charge for the Army 
Medical Department, which has nothing 
to do with the combatant Forces. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY did not 
think there would be much necessity 
for dwelling upon that subject for the 
future. The troops in South Africa 
were about to be commanded by a com- 
petent man, and he thought the Army 
Medical Vote would be properly ad- 
ministered under his care; and he also 
believed that the Zulu prisoners under 
the care of an Irish General—Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who had shown not merely 
his capacity, but his humanity and gene- 
rosity, in dealing with savage races, 
whom he had subdued in other parts of 
the globe—would get under his com- 
mand and government a humanity 
which they had not experienced under 
the present Commander. 

CotoneL STANLEY rose to Order. 
He was bound to say that he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have learned sufficient from the Profes- 
sion of which he was a member to 
impress upon him the necessity of speak- 
ing to the Question which was the sub- 
ject- -matter of debate, and of not ven- 
turing on assertions inferentially made, 
and which, at the proper time and place, 
he (Colonel Stanley) should have been 
perfectly willing to come down to the 
House and meet. He understood that 
they were at that moment discussing the 
question of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. Part of that Department was 
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engaged at the Cape. It was in charge 
of seven hospitals there, and into those 
hospitals certain Zulu prisoners were 
brought. That was the whole point by 
which that question could be connected 
with the Vote. Well, what was the state 
of things. Assertions were made, and 
the hon. Members who made them 
asked him, as Secretary of State, to 
write out to the Cape, casting imputa- 
tions upon the whole of a Service which 
had nobly performed its duty. They 
asked him to accept statements upon 
which they were not prepared to pro- 
duce evidence, and, upon such evidence 
as that, to cast a slur upon the whole of 
the Medical Department. Now, he said 
before—and he did not want to be 
tempted beyond the proper course of 
debate by any means whatever—that he 
wished it to be understood, once for all, 
that unless, as in other matters, these 
reports were properly authenticated, 
he should take no notice of them. If 
cases were authenticated by hon. Mem- 
bers, and they would write to him on 
their own responsibility as Members of 
Parliament, he would forward such cases 
for inquiry and report. He had done 
so in other and similar matters, even 
though he believed there was no more 
truth in them than there was in the 
present instance. He did not for a 
moment dispute that hon. Members 
might be in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion in believing those reports; but 
he did know that there was a great 
deal of loose lying, and that there were 
many cases which had been inquired 
into long before they met the eyes of 
hon. Members, and which had turned 
out to have nothing in them. If hon. 
Members, fas Members of that House, 
would send him any statements which 
they fairly believed to be authentic, he 
would forward them for inquiry; but he 
would not be the means, directly or 
indirectly, once for all, of throwing 
broadeast upon a noble body of men 
what he wouid almost call the foul im- 
putations that had been cast upon them 
by anonymous correspondents. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the device 
that had been adopted hy hon. Members 
sitting on his side of the House, and 
also on the other, and which he re- 
gretted to see was imitated by the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War, of imputing to 
them a wish to make any charge against 
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the Army Medical Department, was by | South Africa. The idea was perfectly 
no means new. He had seen it before, | absurd and preposterous. They simply 
when they had thought it necessary, in | asked that the tenour of the instructions 
the exercise of their duty, to make | given in South Africa should be such as 
statements of a similar kind. Now, he} to prevent a repetition of what they 
would say that there was not one syllable | feared was going on there, and he him- 
of ground for the statement of the | self should take a division on that Vote, 








Secretary of State for War, that they 
were making any charge against the 
Army Medical Department. Not a single 
word that he had said, or that any 
other hon. Member had said, could be 
so construed, and he was surprised to 
see the Secretary of State for War take 
advantage of so stale and unworthy 
a device. Now, what was the position 
they had taken up there that night? 
They had not said that the Army Medi- 
cal Department in South Africa had re- 
fused to treat Zulu prisoners when 
brought to the hospital. If they had 
said so, there would have been some 
ground for the taunts of hon. Members 
opposite. What they had said was, 
that the Zulu prisoners were not brought 
into those hospitals, and they simply 
asked that the military operations 
should be conducted in such a manner 
that the Zulu wounded should find their 
way into the hospitals; just as well as if 
they were English. There was no room 
for the statements that had been made. 
The Army Medical Department was a 
noble Service. It had been abused and 
ill-treated by the authorities. It was 
largely composed of Irishmen; and it 
would ill become him, or any other 
Irishman, to asperse a Department of 
that kind. He repeated, that not a 
single word that he had said could give 
the slightest shadow of ground for the 
unfounded statements made with regard 
to him that evening. He had asked 
the Secretary of State for War to give 
such directions as would prevent the fear 
that things were not going on in South 
Africa, with respect to that Service, as 
they ought. What did the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman tell them? He 
said, let them bring cases to him, and he 
would inquire into them. Now, the Se- 
cretary of State for War must know that 
such a request was altogether illusory. 
He should never think of taking cases 
to the Secretary of State for War, 
unless he (Mr. Parnell) had had the op- 
portunity of inquiring into them him- 
self. Private Members could not send 


out a Commission to take evidence as to | 


the treatment of wounded prisoners in 
Mr. Parnell 


— he got a satisfactory answer. 
[‘* Divide, divide!’’] He should divide 
| just when he pleased. They believed 
they knew what they were about; though 
| hon. Members above the Gangway pre- 
|sumed to dictate to them the way in 
which they should discharge their 
duties. They would show that they 
were not afraid of being in a small 
minority, and so he begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £5,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out, that 
a Motion to reduce the Vote by £5,000 
had already been withdrawn, and asked 
the hon. Member to name some other 
sum. 

Mr. PARNELL accordingly moved 
to reduce the Vote by £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £262,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to detray the Charge 
for Medical Establishments and Services, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1880."—(J/;. 
Parnell.) 








Mr. NORWOOD said, that the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had 
repelled, with some little warmth, a 
feeling which he thought prevailed to 
some extent in the Committee—that in 
the observations which the hon. Member 
for Meath had made to them, some im- 
putations had, inferentially, been cast 
upon the medical officers in South 
Africa. Well, let them admit it, and he 
would give the hon. Member credit for 
his assertion. But he (Mr. Norwood) 
felt that the Committee must distinctly 
be of opinion that if the hon. Member 
had not aspersed the Medical Depart- 
ment, he had most distinctly aspersed 
the character of the military officers. 
And what was the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy)? An aspersion, and a 
very gross aspersion, had distinctly been 
made, if not upon the Medical Depart- 
ment, at least upon the combatant De- 
partment, for he went out of his way to 











taunt Lord Chelmsford with cruelty and 
incapacity, to claim Sir Garnet Wolseley 
| as an Irishman, and,-on that ground, to 
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hope for more humanity and justice to 
the Zulus. Now, he (Mr. Norwood) 
wished to say a word upon the pro- 
ceedings of that evening, as an 
independent Member of that House, 
and he must say that he thought 
they had reason to complain of the 
conduct of the Government. They did 
not show sufficient firmness in meeting 
the difficulties put in the way of the 
transaction of the Business of the House. 
He admired the temper and the gentle- 
manly forbearance of the right hon. and 


gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State | 


for War. He (Mr. Norwood) had heard 
him on three occasions make almost simi- 
larreplies upon the same point. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had made three 
speeches which were almost precisely 
similar. That very debate on the treat- 
ment of their Medical Officers had been 
started two hours previously. It had 
been discussed, the issue had then been 
abandoned, and now it was re-started. 
Now, what he (Mr. Norwood) ventured 
to tell right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Bench was, that they were not 
conducting Business in the way in which 
the Business of the country ought to 
be conducted, and which independent 
Members and the country had a right to 
expect. There was an absence of firm- 
ness and of determination, and of want 
of fulfilment of duty as a Governing 
Body in the way in which they went to 
work. Instead of humbly apologizing 
to hon. Gentlemen for taking up the 
time of the House in the way they were, 
they should display more firmness and 
decision. Why was nota division taken 
along time ago? The fact was simply 
this—The state into which the Business 
of the House had lately drifted was a 
disgrace to Parliament. He had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying so ; and if 
some steps were not taken soon to 
enable them to perform their functions 
in a proper way, it would be impossible 
to transact any Business at all. How 
could the Government expect hon. Mem- 
bers to come down there night after 
night to attend to their duties simply for 
the purpose of finding hour after hour 
wasted? He cordially agreed with the 
remarks of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Oxfordshire (Colonel North), that the 
observations that had been made in re- 
gard to valuable public servants were 
most painful, uncalled for, and unjust. 
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| He protested strongly against them ; 
and if the Government did not show 
more strength than they had shown of 
late, how the Business of the country 
was to be conducted he could not possibly 
conceive. They were passing no Bills 
and getting through no Business, and 
the want of firmness and decision on the 
part of the Government was perfectly 
surprising. If they were not strong 
enough to manage the Business of the 
House of Commons, the sooner they 
changed sides with the Opposition the 
better. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
agreed with what had been stated by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Norwood). Things had now come 
to a pretty pass. { Zaughter.| He heard 
hon. Gentlemen laughing at that remark ; 
but they would not laugh by-and-bye, 
because they would find the whole of 
the country against them. They came 
down there to do the Business of the 
country, and night after night they were 
prevented from proceeding by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite below the Gangway. 
He found no fault with hon. Members 
who got up to call attention to par- 
; ticular subjects ; but nobody was going 
ito tell him—because they were not a 
| parcel of fools—that they were to waste 
jfour or five hours in discussing a 
| single Vote in Supply. He ventured to 
say that the country had not realized 
the position in which they stood in this 
matter. They had sat there quietly and 
patiently, until they saw that nothing 
was to be gained by remaining patient 
any longer. He said to the Government 
that they had a right to be protected. 
They had no right to be called upon to 
come down to the House to be muzzled 
in the expression of their opinions as 
they were; because, if they got up to 
make any remarks, hon. Members oppo- 
site took every opportunity of turning 
those remarks to their own purpose, and 
that was, to obstruct the Business of the 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had thought proper to bring 
a charge against hon. Members of that 
House by saying that they had a pur- 
pose of their own, which was to stop the 
Business of the House. Now, that was 
avery serious charge. They might be 
a very small number, and hon. Members 
might think to put them down. They 
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that matter. For his own part, he should 
go with pleasure. 

Tue CHAIRMAN sstated, that the 
hon. Member for Meath was not at that 
moment speaking to the point of Order. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would ask 
whether the hon. and gallant Baronet 
was in Order in imputing to Members 
on that side of the House a deliberate 
purpose in stopping Business ? 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the hon. and gallant Baronet opposite 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had spoken of 
hon. Members below the Gangway ob- 
structing Business. He sat below the 
Gangway. He had never sat anywhere 
else, and he must protest against those 
remarks being made applicable to all 
hon. Members. He never came to the 
House, except to further the Business of 
the House; and the hon. and gallant 
Baronet ought not to have included all 
Members below the Gangway. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The thon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) has asked 
me whether the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Memberfor West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) is in Order in imputing to 
him a deliberate purpose of stopping the 
Business of the House? It appears to 
me it was an opinion which it was quite 
open to the hon. and gallant Baronet to 
form, and an opinion which was not 
expressed in un-Parliamentary language. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was very sorry for the interruption of 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon), becausethehon. and gal- 
lant Baronet knew that he (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) had not got up to impute 
to him that he impeded the Business of 
the House, unless it was necessary. His 
hon. and gallant Friend was a man of 
common sense, and knew that he was 
not referred to. [{Mr. Parneti: Be- 
cause he isa Scotch Member.| Because 
he was a Scotch Member! Did the hon. 
Member for Meath think he (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) picked out Irish Members ? 
Why, he had the greatest respect for 
many Irish Members; but when he saw 
the Business of the House stopped in 
that way, he thought it was time that 
some hon. Member should stand up in 
his place and say that Business was 
being stopped, and would continue to 
be stopped, unless some means were 
found to shorten the discussion that was 


Mr. Parnell 
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could turn them out of the House for | going on. 
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A fair, business-like discus- 
sion no man objected to ; but he did ob- 
ject to coming down night after night 
to see time wasted in fruitless talk. 
But,. before he sat down, he wished 
to give the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) an 
opportunity of retracting his statement. 
He was sure the hon. and learned 
Member would not have said willingly 
what he did not believe to be true; 
but he had imputed to Lord Chelms- 
ford feelings, and ways of carrying 
on operations at the Cape, which he 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was quite cer- 
tain, on cool reflection, he would be the 
first to withdraw. The hon. and learned 
Member said that an Irish General was 
now going out who would put every- 
thing straight ; and he had deliberately 
stated that all these atrocities—in which 
he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), however, 
did not believe—were committed with 
the connivance of the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief. That was a statement 
which ought to be retracted, and he gave 
the hon. and learned Member the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY thanked the 
hon. and gallant Member (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) for the appeal he had 
made to him. He did not think it ne- 
cessary to reply to imputations which 
could not have applied to him, as he had 
never been among the Party of Obstruc- 
tion. But he did think it necessary, and 
very necessary, out of respect for the 
General and other officers in South 
Africa, and also out of respect for the 
troops serving there, to explain what he 
had said. In the first place, he did not 
mean to impute any inhumanity to their 
medical officers in Africa. He knew 
that the Army Medical Staff in Africa 
and anywhere else were highly humane. 
With regard to their Army, he was be- 
trayed by the warmth of the moment 
into language which, in cooler mo- 
ments, he should not have used. What 
he had meant to convey was that pro- 
bably the blood of the soldiers was up 
in consequence of seeing their brothers- 
in-arms slaughtered. He believed that 
there had been an excess of cruelty on 
their part, and that such things should 
be put an end to. The supposed iso- 
lated acts to which he had referred were, 
in his opinion, attributable to the im- 
perfect organization existing in South 
Africa, But in using the words “ in- 
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capacity’ and ‘‘inhumanity’’—and here 
he particularly asked the indulgence 
of the Committee—he meant to con- 
vey that our troops were allowed to get 
into a state of passion, and that the dic- 
tates of humanity were consequently not 
observed bythem. He admitted that he 
had spoken violently, and begged pardon 
of the Committee for having raised his 
voice to a point which, perhaps, was not 
conducive to a man’s speaking ration- 
ally. He had not meant to impute in- 
humanity to Lord Chelmsford, or any- 
thing like inhumanity to our troops; but 
wished to point out that, like the troops 
of France, Germany, or any other coun- 
try in the world, their blood being stirred 
up, they had perpetrated isolated acts 
of inhumanity, and were not unlikely to 
do so again. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think, after what has 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), we may fairly consider 
that this incident may be closed. He 
expressed his regret, in terms with which 
the House will sympathize, at having 
been betrayed into language which could 
not but cause pain, and which, at the 
same time, could not but call forth re- 
plies such as have been made. I am sure 
that, after what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has said, the Committee will 
not desire to pursue the matter any 
further. I only rise for a moment to 
say a word in reply to what has fallen 
from the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. 
Norwood), and from my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). They 
have made remarks which I must frankly 
say I am not at all surprised to hear 
made by hon. Members in this House, 
considering the very great inconvenience 
which they have found for some time 
in the conduct of the Business of the 
House, and the very great delay which 
takes place in proceeding with that 
Business. I must frankly admit that, 
having sat for a good many years in 
this House, I have never known a time 
when so great a delay in the conduct of 
Business has taken place in the manner 
which we have recently seen. So far as 


it is in my power, and in that of my 
Colleagues, to prevent that delay, and 
to expedite Business, I can only assure 
hon. Gentlemen that we are most anxious 
to get the work properly forward, and 
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to conduct the Business of the House in 
a creditable manner. But I must ap- 
peal to a sense of justice on the part of 
the House as to the position in which 
the Government are placed in matters of 
this kind. It is impossible for us to 
interfere with the ordinary conduct of 
Business, so long as it is conducted ac- 
cording to the Rules of Order, and I, for 
one, do not see how we are to interpose 
and protest more than we have occa- 
sionally done, and shall be prepared at 
any time to do, against the waste of 
time. But I must remind my hon. and 
gallant Friend that when we have at- 
tempted to introduce or propose altera- 
tions or amendmentsin the Rules of the 
House which, as we thought, might 
have led to somewhat greater expedition 
in the conduct of Business, we did not 
find a great disposition to support or 
accept the proposals which were made, 
and we consequently found it very diffi- 
cult to effect alterations in the Rules for 
the conduct of Business, even where 
alterations might have been made which, 
without interfering with the freedom of 
debate, would have materially conduced 
to the object which we had in view. I 
can now only express a hope that we 
may not by recriminations add to the 
loss of time which has already taken 
place, in endeavouring to fix the re- 
sponsibility for such delay. I need not 
say that if the intention of the House is 
to support the Government, we will en- 
deavour on all occasions to bring for- 
ward our measures in the way most 
convenient, and to prosecute our Busi- 
ness with as much despatch as possible. 
We are quite as anxious as are hon. 
Members in getting forward the Busi- 
ness of the House, and nobody can be 
more interested than the Government in 
doing so. I can assure the Committee 
that we are thankful to those who come 
forward, at a great sacrifice of time, to 
assist and support us, and I would now 
suggest that the best thing we can do is 
to come to a vote upon this Estimate. 
Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
was as anxious as any man that the 
Committee should, according to the 
phrase used by three hon. Members 
who had successively addressed it, ‘‘ be 
allowed to transact its Business,’ the 
obstruction of which had been brought 
forward as a charge against hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the Gangway. It 
appeared to him (Mr. O’Connor Power 
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that the discussion upon the general 
Business of the House, and upon the 
manner in which it was transacted by 
the Government, had as little to do with 
the subject before the Committee as the 
atrocities alleged to have been com- 
mitted in the Zulu War. However, 
they had it upon the authority of the 
Chairman that those observations were 
in Order, and he therefore presumed 
that anyone would be equally in Order 
in resenting the imputations put for- 
ward. The Business before the Com- 
mittee was the examination of the Esti- 
mates; and he would inform the hon. 
and gallant Baronet the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), 
that he charged him with attempting by 
tall talk to intimidate hon. Members in 
the discharge of their duty; and, more- 
over, wished to remind him thet on 
every preceding occasion, when any such 
. attempt had been made, it had always 
ended in failure. Hon. Members were 
invited to come from [Ireland and 
Scotland to discuss certain Estimates, 
and when they rose, in the discharge 
of their duties, to discuss them, it 
was said that the Business of the coun- 
try was being stopped, and they were 
called upon to be silent. He main- 
tained that if they had no right to criti- 
cize the Estimates according to their 
own discretion, they had no right to be 
in the House at all. When an Irish 
Member was sent to the House of Com- 
mons, he was not told by his consti- 
tuents to shape his course according to 
the views of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) was as free as the hon. and 
gallant Baronet, and refused to have 
any line of conduct chalked out for his 
observance. If the House had more 
work to do than it could perform, the 
only remedy was to divide the work, 
and allow each class of Representatives 
to do their share; but as Irish Members 
had been invited to sit in the House of 
Commons, it was not open to the House 
to complain of the consequence of its own 
act. Now, with reference to the matter 
which gave rise to these observations ; 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell) had found that he was called upon, 
as a Member of the Committee, to con- 
sent to the very large Vote of £200,000 
for the Army Medical Department, 
and he ventured to call attention to a 
branch of that Department which he 
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(Mr. O’Connor Power) was bound to ad- 
mit he had not succeeded in establish- 
ing. It turned out that the complaint 
should have been brought against the 
men who failed to bring the Zulu 
wounded into hospital. That was, so 
far, very well; but the hon. Member for 
Meath went further, and asked the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War to send in- 
structions to the South African contin- 
gent of the Army Medical Department 
in reference to the treatment of Zulu 
prisoners. He thought that if the hon. 
Member for Meath had not gone quite 
so far as that, and if he had simply 
called upon the Secretary of State for 
War to make inquiries, he would have 
been standing upon more solid ground, 
and that the Secretary of State for War 
could not have refused so just and rea- 
sonable a demand. At the same time, 
he quite agreed that it would be unrea- 
sonable, on the mere strength of news- 
paper reports, to write out special 
instructions reflecting upon the character 
of the Army Medical Department ; but, 
on the other hand, he thought that the 
Secretary of State for War might have 
said—‘‘ These matters which have been 
brought forward by hon. Members have 
attracted so much attention, and are of 
sufficient public interest, that I will 
inquire into them, and if I find the facts 
to be as they are represented, I will 
endeavour to prevent them in future.” 
But the Committee had received no such 
assurance from the Secretary of State 
for War, who had simply pooh-poohed 
the allegations, and the possibility of the 
acts to which they referred having been 
committed. He (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
had no objection whatever to a Division 
when the time arrived; butif hon. Mem- 
bers opposite insisted upon stating their 
view of the case, they must not complain 
that the other side should get a hearing. 
It had been said more than once that 
evening that no member of the Army 
Medical Department, and he believed 
an hon. and gallant Gentleman from 
behind the Treasury Bench had stated 
that no English regiment, would have 
been guilty of the cruelty complained of ; 
but was it supposed that nothing was 
known of the progress of the English 
arms in India? He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) maintained that there was no 
act of cruelty which had not been com- 
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mitted by British soldiers and officers 
in building up the Indian Empire. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER rose to Order. 

Tur CHATRMANWN said, that the dis- 
cussion of this question had arisen from 
the allegation made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell), who was 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, and put that forward as the 
ground on which he moved his Amend- 
ment. The discussion had, in conse- 
quence, turned rather on the conduct 
of the Government than on the Vote 
now before the Committee. He must 
point out that the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), in reflect- 
ing upon the conduct of the Army, in 
different parts of the world, was clearly 
out of Order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER would 
regret to occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee after it had been ruled that any 
particular line of argument was out of 
Order. He would not do that; but he 
might be allowed to say, in his own 
defence, that he had endeavoured to 
coniine himself within the allegations 
mace on this side of the House. He 
had said that the whole point of the 
discussion was that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been called 
to certain alleged atrocities, in the con- 
duct of the war in South Africa, in 
respect of the treatment of the wounded 
of the Zulu Army. Now, he asked the 
Secretary of State for War not to send 
out instructions in consequence of the 
reports referred to, for that would be 
asking him to do more than the circum- 
stances of the case demanded ; but, inas- 
much as the character of the Army 
Medical Department was at stake, to 
give an assurance that inquiry should 
be made into the truth of the reports in 
question. If the hon. Member for Meath 
went to a Division, he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) should probably vote with him, 
meaning thereby to express that these 
reports were worthy of inquiry, and not 
intending to convey that they were 
worthy of special instructions being sent 
out. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, no doubt, a 
great deal of warmth and misunder- 
standing had prevailed in the course of 
the discussion, nor could he complain of 
hon. Members resenting what they be- 
lieved to be an imputation upon the 
humanity of the British soldier, He 
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should reprehend in the strongest man- 
ner the slightest imputation upon the 
skill or humanity of the Medical Staff. 
As the most efficacious way of terminat- 
ing this discussion, he appealed to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) to withdraw his Amendment, 
and allow the Vote to pass. 

Mr. BIGGAR had not understood 
that any imputation was cast upon the 
Medical Staff. The imputation was that 
the Commander-in-Chief, who had the 
Medical Staff under his control, had 
mismanaged in the grossest manner the 
Forces of England at the Cape. 

Mr. PARNELL had no wish to put 
the Committee to the trouble of a Division, 
especially as the discussion which had 
taken place would, in his opinion, have 
a beneficial effect. He felt that the 
question was an awkward and disagree- 
able one for the Committee to listen to. It 
was not until he was charged by several 
hon. Members with making imputations 
against the Army Medical Department 
that he became warm. Although he had 
not intended that the discussion should 
travel so far as it had done, he believed 
it would do great good. As regarded 
the conduct of affairs in South Africa, 
he asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. - 


Mr. 0’ DONNELLsaid, hehad received 
a letter a day or two ago from one of 
our soldiers in Durban, who complained 
very much of the scarcity of medical 
luxuries in the hospitals. Such matters 
as milk, butter, &c., were spoken of as 
having to be paid for out of the pay of 
the soldiers. Having promised to bring 
the matter under the notice of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War, he took that 
opportunity of doing so. He was sure 
that the want of the smallest possible 
comforts referred to was due to some 
mistake, and ventured to express a 
hope that if there had been any short- 
comings in that respect they should be 
remedied. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) 
posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £495,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Pay and Allowances of a Force of Militia, 
not exceeding 132,526, including 30,000 Militia 
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Motion made, and Question pro- 
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Reserve, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1880.” 

CotonEL NAGHTEN hoped that the 
Government would give some assurance 
that curtailing the training of the Mi- 
litia was not to be carried further, nor 
to be adopted as a precedent. Everyone 
acquainted with that Force was aware 
that three weeks’ training was very little, 
especially in the case of Artillery, to 
make any proficiency, in which branch 
four weeks was but a short time. With 
regard to the Vote for clothing in the 
Militia, he wished to know what had 
become of the head-dresses of the Militia, 
which, for some reason or other, had 
been taken away, the men now appear- 
ing in forage caps only? He saw no 
credit allowed for the old busbies, which, 
however, he supposed were not worth 
much ; but why had they been taken 
away? Was it to give them to the 


Volunteers? It would appear that, in 
taking away the head-dress of the 
Militia, it was intended to reduce their 
appearance in the eyes of the other 
Forces, which was a very great mistake. 
He must say that the numbers of the 


men had this year been very much in- 
creased where the Militia had been pro- 
perly treated and quartered in barracks. 
He trusted that the Committee about to 
be formed would give considerable at- 
tention to the subject of recruiting from 
the Militia. He could not help thinking 
that if the recruits of the Army had 
passed three or four years in the Militia, 
and had some of their time of service 
counted towards their pensions, a much 
finer class of men would come forward 
for the Regular Service. It was to be 
hoped that some old Militia colonels 
would be appointed to the Committee 
on Army re-organization, on which, he 
thought, all branches of the Service 
ought to be represented; and it would 
be a benefit to the Army at large if 
Militia colonels were allowed to send 
to the Regular Service a proportion 
of their unmarried men up to a certain 
standard in height and chest measure- 
ment. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER called the 
attention of the Committee to the very 
serious deficiency still existing in the 
numerical strength of the Militia, and 
could not allow this Vote to pass sub 
silentio. The Committee would see, at 


page 5, that the Militia Establishment | 
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the number of those present at the 
training of 1878 was by the last Return 
only 86,458, leaving a deficiency of about 
51,000 of all ranks. That number did 
not, however, express the real deficiency 
in fighting strength; since, besides 
Militia Reserve men, large deductions 
must be made, owing to the number who 
would be on the sick list from the youth 
of the men, whenever the Militia were 
called on for service in the field. There 
were also 14,189 privates absent with- 
out leave, from the last training. He 
would now call attention to the defi- 
ciencies existing in particular regiments, 
as shown by a Return which he held in 
his hand relating to the training of all 
Militia regiments in the United King- 
dom during last year. In Lancashire, 
where he was sorry to inform his right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Secretary 
of State for War the state of matters 
was at its worst, there were five regi- 
ments returned as having an establish- 
ment of 6,000 men in rank and file. 
Of these, however, only 2,824 appeared 
at inspection. Two Devonshire regi- 
ments showed only 561 out of an estab- 
lishment of 1,600 rank and file; an Aber- 
deen regiment—for he was sorry to say 
Scotland was no better than England in 
this respect—370 out of 800; the Corn- 
wall Rangers, 331 out of 800; and the 
East Essex, 390 out of 800. It was, 
in short, the constant practice for not 
one-half the nominal numbers of a Mili- 
tia regiment to appear on parade. The 
Volunteers were in a different position, 
for unless two-thirds of a regiment ap- 
peared the ordinary inspection could not 
take place. He was quite aware that the 
Establishment of the Militia was based on 
a war footing; but the deficiencies were 
so serious that he trusted his right hon. 
and gallant Friend would call upon 
Militia colonels to spare no exertion in 
filling up the attenuated ranks of their 
regiments. If the Militia was to continue 
to be the so-called Constitutional Force 
of the country, it was of the utmost 
importance that steps should be taken 
to make it numerically efficient. There 
was only one more point to which he 
wished to call attention. He rather 
doubted whether it was wise on the 
part of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
to reduce the training period of the 
Militia this year from 27 days to 20, in 
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order to save some £40,000. At all 
events, he hoped the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would not find it ne- 
cessary to repeat the experiment. Al- 
lowing for the day of assembling, the 
day of dismissal, and three Sundays, it 
would be seen that the actual training 
period this year did not exceed 15 days, 
which was scarcely sufficient to make 
the regiments efficient. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the Vote for 
the Militia was by far the most import- 
ant the Committee had to consider, and 
with regard to it, he was sorry to say 
that the state of things was even more 
serious than his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Arthur Hayter) had represented. 
They were always told that the Militia 
was the backbone, the very soul and 
essence of our military system. Well, 
what was the state of this backbone? 
Why, it was invertebrate; and he would 
give figures to prove this—figures which 
he hoped would receive the attention of 
the country, for it was only with the 
help of public opinion that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would be able to frame 
and carry out the necessary measures 
of improvement. The Militia Establish- 
ment was fixed at 136,000 men; but, at 
present, it only stood at 86,000, so that 
it was 50,000 short. Deducting from 
this 86,000 the Militia Reserve, which 
amounted to 380,000, there remained 
only a Force of 56,000 of all ranks. 
Deducting, again, the permanent Staff 
4,000, the officers 2,100, and the non- 
commissioned officers 1,000, there re- 
mained only 47,238, which constituted 
the entire effective Militia Force of the 
country. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had shown the weakness of particular 
regiments. A more convincing proof of 
their shortcomings might be obtained in 
a different way. The total number of 
Militia regiments in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, was 158. Now, dividing 
47,238 by 158, they would find the 
result to be 298, which was, therefore, 
the average strength of our Militia re- 
giments. But the evils of which he 
complained did not end there. The ages 
of the men were by no means satisfactory. 
He found that the ‘‘men” under 17 
years of age numbered 1,970; and those 
between 17 and 19, 19,851. The num- 
ber of those between 19 and 20 was not 
given, the next list including all between 
19 and 25; but, no doubt, those between 
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19 and 20 formed a very large propor- 
tion of the totalnumber. Then, of those 
over 35 years of age there were 8,261. 
Altogether, therefore, out of a total 
nominal strength of 136,000 men of 
all ranks, there were at least 30,081 
who, in Germany, would not be con- 
sidered efficient for military service. 
Now, that was a ghastly state of things. 
If the Militia was the backbone of our 
military system, and he owned that it 
ought to be so, he could not understand 
how the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
could sit down for an hour and allow 
sucha state of things to continue. What- 
ever he might do, it was to be hoped 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would not carry out the 104th para- 
graph of the Report of his own Commit- 
tee of 1876, and reduce the Establish- 
ment of the Militia to 75,000 men, on 
the ground that it could not be kept 
higher. Such a proceeding would be 
worse than that of the man who, wish- 
ing to lengthen a blanket, cut a piece 
off one end and sewed it on to the other ; 
for the proposal of this Committee was 
to lengthen the blanket by cutting a 
piece off it altogether. For the sake of 
the dignity and strength of this coun- 
try, he implored the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman not to lose a moment in 
remedying the terrible shortcomings of 
our Militia system, as shown in the 
official Returns. 

CotoneL STANLEY confessed that, 
at first sight, the figures of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) somewhat appalled him. 
On a closer examination, however, he 
found that the noble Lord was mistaken 
in some important particulars. In point- 
ing out the discrepancy between the 
strength of the different regiments and 
the number of men who appeared at in- 
spection, he made no allowance for the 
men who were at that time actually 
serving with the Colours. This circum- 
stance accounted at once for 34,000 or 
35,000 men. Then, again, the noble 
Lord in making his comparisons, in- 
cluded the permanent Staff on the one 
hand, and deducted it on the other, and 
asked the War Office to account for the 
difference. Another source of error was 
this—that the Returns of some regi- 
ments did not include recruits, who, in 
certain regiments, within his own know- 
ledge, numbered 200 or 300. The dis- 
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crepancies to which the noble Lord had | year, altogether, was an exceptional one, 
called attention were, therefore, more | and the experiment was not likely to be 
apparent than real. At the same time, | repeated. He could assure hon. Mem- 
he (Colonel Stanley) was prepared to | bers who had spoken that the state of 
admit that the state of regiments in the | the Militia was occupying very closely 
neighbourhood of large towns was not ‘the attention of the Government. It 
altogether satisfactory. In London, ! was difficult to keep up some regiments 
Glasgow, and other great centres, there | to their strength amidst the fluctuations 
was a large floating population, and it | of the labour market and other disturb- 
was impossible to retain a hold upon the | ing influences ; but instructions had been 
men under such circumstances as easily | sent to the General Officers command- 
as it could be done in rural districts. | ing districts to be most careful in select- 


The estimated strength of regiments | ing men. He hoped that this precau- 





would, he was afraid, always be more or | 
less affected from this cause; but it was 
satisfactory to know that on an emer- 
gency there was very seldom any diffi- 
culty in getting men, and that when- 
ever there was a scarcity of civil employ- 
ment the ranks filled up. The noble 
Lord had somewhat mis-stated the effect 
of the paragraph of the Report of the 
Committee of 1876 to which he had re- 
ferred. The recommendation had only 
reference to a technical distinction be- 
tween the Militia proper and the Militia 
Reserve who, being liable to be with- 
drawn, did not form an integral portion 
of the Militia regiments. What was re- 
commended was a change of form, rather 
thana change of substance. With regard 
to the head-dress of the Militia, referred 
to by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Bath (Sir Arthur Hayter), he be- 
lieved the change to the forage cap had, 
on the whole, been recognized as advan- 
tageous to the Service, and satisfactory 
to the men themselves. The old shako 
was really very little worn, and a great 
deal of time was lost in fitting the men 
with it. Moreover, it was not so service- 
ableas the forage cap. With regard to 
the period of training, no one could re- 
gret more than himself the curtailment 
of it which it had been deemed advisable 
to make. But the necessity for reducing 
the Votes having arisen, the present 
year seemed to be unusually favourable 
for making an experiment of the kind; 
at all events, it seemed to be an occasion 
on which the period of training might be 
reduced without so much deteriment to 
the Service as might, under ordinary 
circumstances, be expected. No fewer 
than 25,000 of the men had had not one 
month’s but four months’ training with 
regiments of the Line, and there were 
also a large number of recruits who had 
also had the advantage, in most cases, 
of two or three months’ training. The 
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tion would have a satisfactory result, 
and that much of the desertion which 
took place between the enrolment and 
the training of the men would be done 
away with. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, while 
fully recognizing that the strength of the 
Militia was not what it ought to be, 
| pointed out to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) 
that he had fallen into a singular mis- 
apprehension on the subject. The Re- 
turn, which professed to give the total 
number of men who were in training in 
1878, stated that 15,000 were absent 
without leave and 14.000 absent with 
leave; but it appeared that the latter 
number included the Militia Reserve 
men who came out for mobilization. It 
was, in the highest degree, creditable to 
the Reserve men that so large a number 
of them should have responded to the 
call to mobilize last year. It had been 
anticipated that at least 15 per cent 
would be absent; but it turned out that 
the absentees scarcely amounted to 2} 
per cent, although many of the men 
were obliged to leave their families in 
very necessitous circumstances. The 
training period for the Militia extended 
from February to September. Different 
regiments were called out at different 
times ; and it happened that many of the 
men of the Militia Reserve, who had 
served with the Colours last year up to 
July 3, were absent from the Militia 
regiments which were trained in July, 
August, and September. Thus, a con- 
siderable portion of the discrepancy 
which the noble Lord had pointed out 
was satisfactorily accounted for. Not- 
withstanding the tendency which had 
been shown to depreciate the Militia, and 
| the unfavourable criticisms which had 
| been passed upon them, even by Volun- 
| teer officers, he (Sir Henry Havelock) 
felt bound to say that they really formed 
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the backbone of the military system in 
this country, and he trusted that no 
effort would be spared by the military 
authorities to increase their efficiency. 
The mobilization of last year showed 
most unquestionably that the Militia 
Reserve was a Force which could be 
relied upon to a greater extent than had 
previously been supposed. As regarded 
the Army Reserve, the anticipations 
indulged in were never likely to be 
realized; it was not probable that in 
1883 or 1884 we should have more than 
42,000 or 43,000 in the Army Reserve 
at most. There was thus all the more 
reason for the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to adopt every means in his 
power to increase the Militia Reserve. 
The men of that Reserve did not cost 
more than 30s. each a-year; and they 
formed, as he had pointed out so long 
ago as 1876, the most efficient and sub- 
stantial Reserve we possessed. It was 
very satisfactory, also, to find that their 
recent association with the men of the 
Line, so far from deteriorating their 
spirit, had improved it. He observed 
that in one regiment, which had turned 
out 1,000 strong, there were no fewer 
than 500 men who had served as Militia 
Reserve in the Regular troops. He 
would, therefore, venture to press upon 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War the great 
importance of increasing the Militia 
Reserve. If the Militia Reserve had 
been increased in 1876, they would have 
had 10,000 more trained men ready to 
take their places in the ranks in 1878, 
and the cost of the increase would have 
been little more than £25 to £30 per 
man. He would again ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman not to de- 
preciate the value of the Militia Reserve, 
but to endeavour to increase it; for, in 
his opinion, it was the most efficient, 
the most substantial, and the most econo- 
mical Reserve they had. He trusted to 
hear, before very long, that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had taken 
a step in the direction of increasing it. 
Lorp ELCHO said, that there was 
nothing whatever, either on page 35, or 
on page 5 of the Estimates, to show that 
the statements he had made, and to 
which exception had been taken, were 
wrong. On page 5, he found that the 
Militia—including permanent Staff and 
Militia Reserve—out of an Establish- 
ment of 137,556 men, had 86,458 men 
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present at training in 1878. Therefore, 
if to the 86,458 men present at training 
they added the Militia Reserve, who 
were apparently included in the cost, the 
observation he had made was perfectly 
correct. But he was willing to accept 
the contradiction which had been made 
by his right hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Stanley). The fact was, that 
he had been quoting from one Parlia- 
mentary Paper, and the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had referred to 
another. With the deduction, which 
must be made, of 30,000 boys and old 
men, he did not think that the Militia 
could be considered in a proper state, 
having an average strength per regi- 
ment of something like 300 men. His 
right hon. and gallant Friend, as Chair- 
man of the Committee upon this sub- 
ject, stated that he differed in opinion 
from the officers commanding the regi- 
ments of Militia; and he ventured to 
suggest that, in time of peace, it was not 
necessary to keep the Militia up to so 
full an Establishment as at present. To 
that opinion, he (Lord Elcho) could not 
assent, for he thought that the Militia 
ought to be kept up to its full Establish- 
ment in time of peace, if it were to be 
made useful in time of war. The Re- 
port went on to say that in time of 
emergency and danger the Militia could 
be increased, but that the Establishment 
in time of peace should be reduced. 
According to his right hon. and gallant 
Friend’s Report, therefore, he was con- 
tent to keep the Militia at a low state in 
time of peace, and to fill up the ranks 
in time of war. But was that a course 
which would make the Militia available 
in time of emergency? It was necessary 
above all things that the Militia should 
be well-trained, and able at once on an 
emergency to take its place in the de- 
fences of the country. He ventured to 
think that his remarks upon this point 
were not inconsistent with what he had 
previously said, and what appeared in 
that Report. He would most respect- 
fully urge upon his right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend to take this matter into his 
very serious consideration. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that last year 
he moved an Amendment to reduce this 
Vote by the sum of £25,000, and he was 
very glad to see that the Government 
had that year adopted his suggestion. 
The Amendment he moved last year was 
to reduce the item on account of regi- 
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mental pay and allowances for the Militia 
by £25,000; and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would now consent to a fur- 
ther reduction of £25,000 from the 
Vote. He thought he should be able to 
show the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War that 
the further reduction which he proposed 
was not only expedient, but necessary. 
He might say that he had listened very 
carefully to the discussion which had 
taken place on the Vote, and he con- 
sidered that the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) was 
quite right in the criticisms he had made. 
In 1877, about 30 per cent of the men 
were absent from the training; and in 
1878, about 40 per cent were absent. 
The sum asked for last year was £534,000 
on account of this Vote, although only 
£483,000 was spent. Thus, about 
£50,000 more was taken on account of 
the Vote than was actually required. 
In the present Estimates a reduction had 
been made of £25,000, as he had already 
mentioned ; but the Appropriation Ac- 
count of the Controller and Auditor 
General last year stated that it was pre- 
cisely on this item that excessive de- 
mands were made. During the years 
1876-7, 1877-8, more than £50,000 was 
asked for by the Government than was 
actually required. Now that the train- 
ing of the Militia was to be shortened 
by seven days in the present year, 
another good reason for the reduction 
appeared. The Amendment which he 
should move was that the regimental 
pay and allowances for the Militia be re- 
duced by £25,000, in addition to the re- 
duction of £25,000 made by the Govern- 
ment. The Vote was asked for on ac- 
count of a much larger number of men 
than would actually come in to be trained. 
As nearly £50,000 in a year, for the last 
three or four years, had been asked for on 
account of this Vote in excess of what was 
actually required, he thought there was 
good reason for the reduction. What 
was the effect of Parliament voting away 
all this money? The money was really 
given to the War Office to do what it 
liked with. No doubt, the surplus was 
returned to the Exchequer; but the 
money was in the hands of the War 
Office to do what it pleased with. He 
thought they had arrived at a time when 
the Votes in the Army Estimates should 
be submitted to a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. If that were 
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done, he should be able to show that in 
almost every Vote a larger sum of money 
was demanded by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War than he was able to spend, so 
that he had at all times in his possession 
a large amount of money not required. 
That was not the way in which public 
accounts should be kept; and, unless the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman could 
adjust the Estimates to the Expenditure, 
the Committee should not be asked to 
grant sums of money so much in excess 
of what was spent. During the present 
year there could be no doubt that at 
least £30,000 more was asked for than 
would be spent. He begged to move to 
reduce the Vote by £25,000 under sub- 
head A. 


Amendment proposed, 

“That Sub-head A of £275,000, in respect of 
Regimental Pay of Militia, be reduced by 
£25,000.”’—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the said 
Item be so reduced.” 


CotoneL STANLEY stated that the 
Estimate submitted was for the amount 
required for the Service of the year. 
So far as he was aware, there was no 
reason which would justify him in con- 
senting to the reduction _proposed. 
Therefore, he hoped that the Commit- 
tee would grant the Vote. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 8; 
Noes 190: Majority 182.—(Div. List, 
No. 120.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £47,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1880.” 


Masor O’BEIRNE. said, he had a 
great objection to the manner in which 
Cavalry officers had been appointed to 
adjutancies in the Yeomanry for some 
years past. Since the present system 
had come into operation, no doubt, great 
advantage had been experienced by 
regiments of Yeomanry in obtaining 
officers from the Regular Cavalry for 
adjutants. But he must refer to the 
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those appointments were made. In the 
first place, an officer under 12 years’ ser- 
vice could not be appointed an adjutant 
of Yeomanry ; but, within his knowledge, 
that rule had been disregarded in the 
case of particular persons. Every officer 
who was appointed to the Yeomanry 
received the usual pay and allowances 
of an adjutant, and was placed in an 
exceptionally good position, without 
being under the necessity of being a 
single day on foreign service. That 
gave adjutants of Yeomanry an excep- 
tional advantage over the other officers 
in the regiments from which they were 
taken, the latter having to go on foreign 
service. He thought that no officer 
should be appointed to an adjutancy of 
Yeomanry unless he had been on foreign 
service. Another objection was that no 
officer who had risen from the ranks 
was ever appointed an adjutant of 
Yeomanry. It was a grievance on the 
part of officers who had risen from the 
ranks that only half their service was 
allowed to count towards their pensions, 
and thus they had to serve 30 years, 
instead of 20. The Royal Warrant 
made this distinction between officers 
who had risen from the ranks and other 
officers. By Clause 115 of the Royal 
Warrant, an officer who had risen from 
the ranks, in case of any permanent 
disability or incapacity from wounds, or 
other causes, could not retire on full 
pay unless he had served 15 years out 
of 25. He considered that those officers 
were treated very unjustly ; and it was 
also right that some of those appoint- 
ments to the Yeomanry should be re- 
served for officers who had risen from 
the ranks. The fact was, that there was 
a great deal of patronage connected with 
these appointments to adjutancies of 
Yeomanry; a great deal of county in- 
fluence was requisite to obtain them. 
An officer who had risen from the ranks 
would necessarily not have county in- 
fluence, and, therefore, he was under a 
disadvantage in respect to the appoint- 
ments. He only knew of one officer 
who had risen from the ranks being 
made an adjutant of Yeomanry ; he was 
a gentleman from the 7th Dragoon 
Guards. He found one officer in the 
Dragoons of only eight years’ service ; 
in the Life Guards, two—one of 11, and 
the other of only 10 years’ service. He 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £5,200. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £42,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1880.” —(Major O’ Beirne.) 


CotonEL STANLEY did not think 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had based his objection to the Vote upon 
sufficient grounds; and, therefore, the 
Committee could not be asked to consent 
to the proposed reduction. By the pre- 
sent system, the Yeomanry obtained a 
class of men with new ideas, active and 
able to discharge their duties. Con- 
sidering that the system worked well, 
he felt it his duty to oppose the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 

Mr. WHITWELL was sorry that 
any proposal had been made to reduce 
the Vote, especially on the grounds 
put forward by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. The Yeomanry adjutants 
would this year certainly have to do 
more work than in any previous year. 
He did not think the Vote should be 
reduced in any form whatever. 

GreneraL SHUTE agreed with the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War that, under 
the present system, the adjutants ap- 
pointed to the Yeomanry were a class of 
men well up in all the latest changes 
and improvements in drill, inasmuch as 
they were fresh from the Cavalry. There 
could be no doubt that, in consequence 
of these appointments, the Yeomanry 
Cavalry had vastly improved. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. PARNELL wished to point out, 
before the Main Question was put, that 
although the pay of the men had been 
reduced by one-sixth because they were 
to be called out for a short time, the 
deductions from the pay of absentees 
were not reduced in like proportion. 
This was, of course, due to an oversight 
on the part of those who had charge of 
the matter ; but it was very absurd that 
such mistakes should occur. The same 
thing occurred with regard to other 
items. The command pay was re- 
duced, and they had the items of ser- 
vants’ allowances, £400; troop allow- 
ances, £200; and so forth. Why should 
not these be reduced in the same propor- 
tion as other items ? Of course, it showed 
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that the Estimates were not drawn up 
as they ought to be. 

Coronet STANLEY said, the deduc- 
tions referred to by the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had not been 
dealt with, because the members of the 
corps were not under the control of the 


War Office. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £512,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Volunteer Corps Pay and Allowances, whieh 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending 31st day of March 1880.” 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
anyone who looked into this question, 
which concerned the body of Volunteers 
now reaching nearly 200,000 in number, 
of whom about 195,000 were efficients, 
would deem it necessary, with respect to 
its usefulness to the country, that the 
Committee should consider whether any 
amelioration of the conditions of service 
of these men could be practically effected. 
He wished to make one or two observa- 
tions on the recommendations of Viscount 
Bury’s Commission; and, in the first 
place, wished to call the attention of his 
right hon. and gallant Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War to the position of 
administrative battalions. Now, anyone 
who was acquainted with the formation 
of administrative battalions would know 
how necessary it was, when they were 
brought into camp, that they should be 
absolutely under the command of one 
man, who should have power to punish 
in the same manner as an officer com- 
manding in his own immediate locality. 
But at present, in camp, a commanding 
officer could only admonish and repri- 
mand or place a man in the guard-tent, 
without being able to dismiss him from 
his corps. That, certainly, ought to be 
amended; and, therefore, he wished to ask 
whether it was the intention that all ad- 
ministrative battalions should be consoli- 
dated, and, if not, whether the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman intended to give 
greater powers to commanding officers 
when the whole battalion was assembled 
in camp or elsewhere? With regard to 
the allowances in camp, he could not 
help thinking that a larger sum should 
be granted to a body of men like the 
Volunteers, who went out almost entirely 
at their own expense. 
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was recommended that 2s. a-day should 
be given to every man in camp for four 
clear days. But that was hardly suffi- 
cient. In his opinion, if 2s. were granted 
with the extra 2s. 6d., it would be a fair 
allowance for going into camp. He also 
wished to be informed what was the 
intention of the Government with re- 
gard to the clothing of the Volunteers. 
Were they to wear the same colour as 
was worn by the regiments of the sub- 
district to which they were attached ? 
That was a question he should like 
answered, as he was quite sure the 
Volunteers would conform to the wishes 
of the Government if expressed. Lastly, 
as to the vexed question of the adju- 
tants. His right hon. and gallant 
Friend had just said that it was of 
the utmost importance that the adju- 
tants should be taken from the Cavalry 
of the Line for the Yeomanry, and that 
it was far better that men who had 
grown rusty in that Service should be 
relieved by younger and more efficient 
men. If that was good for the Yeo- 
manry it was also good for the Volun- 
teers; and, if so, the old adjutants 
ought to be placed in the same position 
as the adjutants of Militia were placed 
—namely, a certain retiring allowance 
if they retired by a certain day. As 
the matter now stood, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Bury’s Committee, 
Volunteer adjutants could not receive 
the pay and allowances unless they were 
incapacitated or had served 15 years. 
He trusted this would be the last time 
that these complaints were heard. With- 
out pressing the point further, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that the same allow- 
ances ought to have been made to the 
adjutants of Volunteers as to the adju- 
tants of Militia. He hoped his right 
hon. and gallant Friend would state 
what were his intentions with respect to 
this matter. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN hoped the case 
of the Volunteer adjutants would be fully 
and fairly considered. Without know- 
ing what were the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the Report of 
Viscount Bury’s Committee, there were 
many things contained therein to which 
he objected. The hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
drawn attention to the case of adminis- 
trative battalions, and had asked whether 
they were to be further consolidated. 
There was one recommendation of the 
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Committee which, at first sight, would 
strike anybody as a very good one; but 
which he believed could be shown to be 
impracticable. It was that battalions 
should be amalgamated. For instance, it 
would be found that the finances of the 
battalions were in the hands of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and it would be impos- 
sible to amalgamate battalions one with 
another when you threw upon the lieu- 
tenant-colonelscommanding the battalion 
a responsibility in regard to the finances 
which would be very heavy. Again, it 
could be shown that the finances of some 
corps were not in a satisfactory state. 
To join these corps to others who were 
financially sound would be thrown upon 
the lieutenant-colonels of the amalga- 
mated corps, which he thought they 
would decline. The Committee, in exa- 
mining the financial state of the Force, 
had proceeded to divide their expenses 
under the heads of ‘ necessary” and 
‘“‘unnecessary.’’ But he thought that 


hon. Members would agree with him 
that many expenses had been placed 
erroneously under the latter head. For 
instance, he found that the charge for 
stationery, printing, and carriage of 
parcels were placed as one of the un- 


necessary expenses. Again, they had 
put down as ‘‘unnecessary”’ the ex- 
penses of Artillery Corps in connec- 
tion with gun-practice, such as horse- 
hire and railway fares, which were 
necessarily incurred when the men had 
to go many miles to practice. There- 
fore, to the financial part of the pro- 
posals which had been put forward in 
the scheme of Viscount Bury he felt 
bound to demur; while he regarded 
the other proposals as being very good, 
and as being well worthy of considera- 
tion. He hoped, therefore, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would be able to 
inform him which portion of the recom- 
mendations contained in the scheme it 
was intended to carry into effect. 

Mr. MARK STEWART expressed a 
wish to hear from the Secretary of State 
for War the reasons why Artillery 
Volunteers had not received at the 
hands of the Government more atten- 
tion than had hitherto been paid to that 
branch of the Volunteer Service? It 
was, in the opinion of many persons, 
extremely important that more pains 
should be taken to secure the efficiency 
of the Artillery. As the Committee 
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was aware, very adequate provision was 
made at Shoeouryness for the instruc- 
tion of those Volunteers who were able 
to go there; but it was impossible that 
men could come from Scotland, or the 
Northern parts of England, to receive 
instruction there in any considerable 
numbers, when the distance to be tra- 
velled and the expense were taken into 
account. He might mention that within 
the last two years a camp had been 
established at Irvine, one of the most 
accessible towns in the West of Scot- 
land. It was open for four days, and 
200 men attended it, not only from 
Scotland, but from the North of Eng- 
land. The question, however, was how 
that camp could be maintained; and 
what was required was that some fund 
should be provided for the purpose, for 
while the expenditure of the camp last 
year amounted to £307, the income was 
only £203. Its promoters were, there- 
fore, over £100 out of pocket; and it 
would not, he thought, be wise to allow 
so useful an institution to collapse for 
want of the means to carry it on. The 
sum charged for each man attending the 
camp for four days was 15s. ; travelling 
expenses, 5s.; total, £1. For an officer, 
£3 2s.; camp, 10s.; total £3 12s. ; 
while at Shoeburyness, for attending 
the camp for six days, per man, was 
14s. 6d.; travelling expenses, £1 15s. ; 
total £2 9s. 6d. For an officer, £3 10s. ; 
for travelling, £2 10s.; total, £6. What 
he would ask the Government, under 
the circumstances, to do was to give a 
grant of i0s. a-head towards the camp, 
or even 5s. in addition to Lord Bury’s 
recommendation of 6s. per man to the 
corps which he belonged towards paying 
the expenses. In that way the camp 
might be maintained, and the efficiency 
of the Volunteers greatly promoted 
throughout not only Scotland, but the 
Northern parts of England. It must be 
recollected how admirably suited Irvine 
was both for practice and instruction 
in drill of every description, while at 
Maryhill a sufficient statf of instructors 
was always at hand. He wished, also, 
to point out the necessity which existed 
for increasing the grant with the view 
of enabling commanding officers to 
meet the expenses, which had to be 
borne for the purposes of drill; for it 
was impossible that many of them could 
meet those expenses, unless the funds 
at their disposal were supplemented by 
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a Government allowance on a larger 
scale. Again, the Artillery Volunteers 
were frequently exposed to very severe 
weather ; they had to go through their 
exercise on the shores of the sea, and 
they ought, he thought, to be supplied 
with great coats, under a penalty that 
if they were not found ina certain con- 
dition at the end of a given time, the 
Volunteers themselves should be liable 
to make good the deficiency. He could 
not help adding that Volunteer ad- 
jutants seemed to him to be placed in 
a very disadvantageous position as com- 
pared with adjutants in the Militia or 
the Yeomanry. The Volunteer ad- 
jutant, for instance, had no such accom- 
modation as regarded rooms when in bar- 
racks as the Militia adjutant ; and, in- 
stead, only an allowance of 2s. 3d. per 
day, or 15s. 9d. per week; he had no 
soldier servant, but an allowance of 1s. 
per day, or 7s. a-week; and instead of 
having an allowance of forage for keep 
of a horse at contract scale, only 1s. 10d. 
was allowed per day, or 12s. 10d. per 
week, notwithstanding that he had much 
more work to do than when employed 
with his own regiment. The ordinary 
Volunteer adjutant in an Artillery bat- 
talion had to work eight months out of 
the 12; and he trusted the Government 
would be able to give the Committee 
some assurance that their position and 
that of other adjutants, as, for example, 
Yeomanry adjutants, who, he was told, 
lost, by their appointment, £220 a-year, 
would be looked into, and that their re- 
tiring allowance would be placed on a 
more liberal platform, especially those 
adjutants who had been a long time in 
the Service, and that they would be 
more liberally treated in future. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he thought a 
very strong case had been made out on 
behalf of the Volunteer adjutants for 
the consideration of the Government, 
and expressed a hope that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would see the 
expediency of increasing their retiring 
allowances. 

Lorp ELCHO wished, as allusion had 
been made by his hon. and yallant 
Friend the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) to the con- 
solidation of administrative battalions, 
to point out to the authorities at the War 
Office the necessity of being very care- 
ful in dealing with that question. They 
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might proceed in the direction of conso- 
lidation until they had succeeded in 
getting rid of a good deal of the Force. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had also 
referred to the clothing of the Volun- 
teers, and had asked whether it was the 
intention of the Government that it 
should be altered? Now, he could tell 
the Committee, of his own knowledge, 
that there was a strong feeling on the 
part of many Volunteers that it was de- 
sirable the gray uniform should be re- 
tained, because they believed it to be 
more serviceable, and better suited to 
the Force than a red uniform, which a 
shower of rain might spoil. Besides, as 
many hon. Members were aware, gray 
was the colour which was used in India 
for service, and which had been chosen 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley for his troops 
during the Ashantee War as being the 
most serviceable. There could be no 
doubt that, for service in the field, gray 
was a better colour than red. Probably, 
a good way of compromising the matter 
would be that both the Army, Militia, 
and the Volunteers should have a gray 
undress and a red full-dress uniform. 
And when a compulsory change to red 
was defended on the ground of the 
enemy otherwise being able to distin- 
guish the Volunteers from the Regular 
troops, it was manifest that this argu- 
ment fell to the ground unless the simi- 
larity in dress and equipments was 
complete in all respects. But there 
was, as he had said, the strongest pos- 
sible feeling in favour of retaining the 
gray uniform. It had been suggested 
that the main difficulty of supplying 
Volunteers with a uniform of that 
colour in time of war would be an 
administrative one ; but considering the 
difficulty which was experienced by 
Volunteers in times of peace in procur- 
ing clothing of any description from 
the Government Stores, it would be 
better, in his opinion, that they should 
rely altogether on private contractors. 
So great had he found the difficulty to 
be in his own regiment, that he was 
obliged to give up resorting to the Army 
Stores; and he hoped the Government 
would not press the matter, unless they 
meant to make the uniformity in clothing 
complete as between all branches of the 
Services, and to extend it to such arti- 
cles as buttons, belts, and lace ; it would 
be useless, he thought, to enforce it 
merely with regard to the colour of cloth 
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worn. But there was another matter 
which, in his opinion, was much more 
important than the question of the 
colour of the uniform of the Volun- 
teers, although it had not been touched 
upon in the course of the present dis- 
cussion—he alluded to the question of 
drill. As things at present stood, a 
certain number of drills were required 
to be gone through by the Volunteer 
recruits. A Volunteer in the first year 
of his service was required to do 30 
drills, the number being only nine for 
the subsequent years. It had, however, 
been recommended by Viscount Bury’s 
Committee that 30 drills should be 
required in the second year also—that 
was to say, that there should be 60 
drills during the first two years. Now, 
he would venture to remark that there 
was such a thing as riding a willing 
horse too hard. The Volunteer Force, 
in point of numbers and efficiency, 
was, at the present moment, in a state 
which no one believed it would arrive 
at when the Volunteer movement was 
first started. It was, in fact, the oniy 
decently sound portion of our military 
system. A good deal had been heard 


about the Militia; and when the Vote 


for the Reserves came on, the Committee 
would be able to understand how we 
stood with regard to a Reserve Force. 
He would strongly recommend the 
Government, therefore, to be careful 
how they assented to any proposal 
which would have the effect of impairing 
the efficiency of the Volunteer Force. 
He deprecated what he would call trop 
de zele in dealing with it. The only 
thing which the Volunteers had got out 
of the Committee to which he had re- 
ferred was the proposal that 30 compul- 
sory drills should be required in the 
second year; and he was afraid that if 
that proposal were acted upon the re- 
sult would be that the numbers of the 
Force would be diminished, while its 
efficiency would not be increased. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government would 
see the expediency of not pressing that 
proposal further. But there was an- 
other matter which was dealt with in 
the Report of the Committee, and that 
was the question of numbers. They 
wanted to limit the number of Volun- 
teers; but it would not, in his opi- 
nion, be advisable to act on that recom- 
mendation. When the Militia was in a 
sound condition, and the Reserve what 
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it ought to be, then the question of 
limiting the number of Volunteers 
might very fairly be taken into con- 
sideration. But, in the present state of 
those Services, it would, he could not 
help thinking, be bad policy to put any 
limit on the number of our Volunteer 
Force. Those were the main points on 
which he deemed it necessary to touch 
on the present occasion. There was 
another point, however, on which he 
desired to make one or two observations. 
The case of the adjutants had been re- 
ferred to; and he, for one, was pre- 
pared heartily to endorse all that had 
been said as to the merits of those 
officers, to whom the Volunteers owed 
so much. He was bound to say that, 
under the new system, the Volunteers 
had been very fortunate, generally 
speaking, in the adjutants whose ser- 
vices they had secured. As to sergeants, 
he could only say that it had been found 
impossible to get good men to fill that 
position without spending more than 
the Government allowance, so that it 
was not fair to describe the expendi- 
ture on that score as unnecessary. But 
there was another point to which he 
wished particularly to refer before he 
sat down; it related to sergeant-majors. 
The question had been raised, whether 
sergeant-majors were entitled to a pen- 
sion; and his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
in replying to that question, had stated 
that there was no such rank as that of 
sergeant-major in the Volunteer Force. 
Power, he said, was given to Volunteer 
officers to appoint men to perform the 
duties of sergeant-major ; but there was 
no such title in connection with the 
Force known to the authorities at the 
War Office. His right hon. and gallant 
Friend was, however, mistaken in that 
respect; for, in accordance with the 
Warrant of 1868, Article 204, it was 
laid down that a commanding officer of 
Volunteers might appoint a sergeant- 
major; and, again, in the Warrant of 
1877, it was set forth that sergeant- 
majors were to receive the same pension 
as sergeants. It was clear, therefore, 
that by Royal Warrant commanding 
officers were empowered to make such 
appointments, and that the men so ap- 
pointed were entitled to pensions. The 
answer which had been given by his 
right hon. and gallant Friend was, there- 
fore, not consistent with the facts of the 
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ease. Speaking from his own experience 
as a Volunteer officer, he was glad to be 
able to bear out the statement that as 
the services of the adjutants had been 
found most valuable, so, also, had those 
of the sergeants and the sergeant-majors; 
and he fully believed that, under the 
Warrants to which he referred, there 
were bond fide sergeant-majors, and that 
they were entitled to a pension as such. 
Mr. J. BROWN wished to make a 
few remarks with respect to the retiring 
allowances of Volunteer adjutants, who 
were, in his opinion, a very ill-treated 
body of men, seeing that, although they 
had very important and arduous duties 
to perform, they would hardly receive 
sufficient in the shape of pension to keep 
body and soul together. Speaking as an 
ovtsider, not belonging to the Volunteer 
Force, he might say that he had always 
experienced at the hands of those officers 
the greatest courtesy and kindness ; and 
he was, therefore, glad to be able to 
speak a word in their behalf. He had 
moved for a Return, which he hoped 
would throw some light on the subject; 
but it had not, he regretted to say, as 
yet been laid upon the Table, owing, it 
was but fair to add, not to any fault of 
the War Office authorities, but rather 
to the delay in filling it up on the 
part of the adjutants themselves, who, 
perhaps, did not thoroughly understand 
the matter. The Return would show 
what was the length of service of 
these officers; what amount of money 
they received, in the shape of pen- 
sion and retiring allowance, from the 
sale of their commissions, or in any 
other way under the retirement scheme. 
But as he was unable to refer for infor- 
mation on those points to the Return, he 
might be allowed to mention one or two 
cases with the particulars of which he 
was acquainted, and which appeared to 
him to involve considerable hardship. 
There was one instance in which an 
officer had served 25 years in the Royal 
Artillery, and subsequently for 18 years 
as adjutant of a Volunteer regiment; 
but after a total service of 43 years, all 
that he would receive as a retiring al- 
lowance would be something like £130 
a-year. Those gentlemen had done their 
duty thoroughly well, and in the most 
satisfactory manner; but they were 
placed in a worse position than a cap- | 
tain of the Army with less service. By | 
the Army retirement scheme, a captain | 
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retired after 20 years on about £200 
a-year. A number of Volunteer adju- 
tants had sold their commissions be- 
fore becoming adjutants. The amount 
realized from the sale of their commis- 
sions ought not to be taken into ac- 
count in considering their retiring allow- 
ance. It was made out by Mr. Knox 
before the Volunteer Committee that 
some of them would receive 13s. a-day 
retiring allowance, of which 7s. a-day 
arose from the sale of their commissions, 
and 6s. a-day only from the proper re- 
tiring allowance according to the scale 
offered. On looking over the Return, 
he found that 24 Volunteer adjutants 
had realized nothing by the sale of their 
commissions; 11 of them had realized 
£250; 15 had sold out for not more than 
£450; 29 had obtained sums between 
£450 and £1,000; but only 16 had 
realized upwards of £1,000; two had 
lost £1,000 each. Allowing that they 
realized this last-mentioned sum of 
money, it was only sufficient to give 
them something like 4s. a-day in addi- 
tion to the retiring allowance proposed. 
Even adding this to the proposed retir- 
ing allowance it would not be sufficient 
to keep these gentlemen alive; but he did 
not think that the sums realized by the 
sale of their commissions should be taken 
into account, for it was their own money 
which they only received back. It was 
very unfair to take into consideration the 
sum which they realized by the sale of 
their commissions previously to becoming 
adjutants. Therefore, the only allowance 
which was offered on retirement wasabout 
6s. a-day, or £110 per annum, after 30 
years’ service. They were told that 8s. 
a-day might be given; but he trusted 
that the Government would grant them 
the same retiring allowance as was given 
to Militia adjutants. That was the least 
that could be done to a body of men who 
had proved themselves so valuable, and 
had done so much for the country and 
for the Volunteer Force. 

Sm HENRY WILMOT wished to 
state that for a number of years he had 
held command of a very strong regi- 
ment. The uniform was scarlet, and, 
for eight days, he had taken the regi- 
ment into camp in the worst possible 
weather. They had received no aid 
from the Regular Forces, but were en- 
camped alone for eight days, performing 
all military duties, notwithstanding the 
soaking rain. At the end of the period 
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they were inspected by the late Lieu- 
tenant General Lindsay. Before the 
General left the parade ground he rode 
up to him, and stated that he could not 
leave the camp without saying that the 
men would be a credit to any Service in 
the world, from their efficiency and for 
the clean way in which they turned out 
after the bad weather they had gone 
through. After that experience of scarlet 
uniforms, he thought they were under no 
disadvantage, compared to other colours. 
He began life as a red soldier; and his 
experience was that if men knew how 
to clean their red coats they could keep 
them in just as good condition as the 
green or gray uniform. He was sure 
that if the scarlet uniform of his regi- 
ment was changed to gray clothing, they 
would have the. men who had been 
accustomed to it leave in a short time. 
He thought that scarlet was the national 
and proper colour for the uniform. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, that in the borough 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Hastings) the Artillery Volunteers had 
no objection to the recommendation of 
Viscount Bury’s Committee, that every 
recruit in his second year should do 30 
drills. On the other hand, they said 
that one week at Shoeburyness en- 
eamped was more important to them 
than a whole year’s drilling. He would 
urge upon the Government to give 
greater encouragement to the Artillery 
Volunteers to go to Shoeburyness. They 
ought to be taken to and from the camp, 
and the cost of their living ought to be 
allowed them free of charge. These, he 
considered, were reasonable requests, 
and showed a very great desire on the 
part of the Artillery Volunteers to make 
themselves efficient. Volunteers were 
quite ready to do the increased number 
of drills which was required of them; 
but they were anxious to go into camp 
and submit to real discipline. 

Mr. STACPOOLE thought that the 
Volunteers ought to be clad in scarlet 
uniforms, like the Line and Militia. It 
was absurd to say that a red coat soon 
began to look shabby; he knew the 
contrary, as he was in a Militia regi- 
ment in 1855. He still had his old red 
coat, which was now as good as when 
he first had it, and it certainly went 
through some very wet weather at the 
Curragh, and other places. He hoped 
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that all the Volunteers should be clad in 
scarlet ; for he thought that it would be 
very much better for all branches of the 
Service to be dressed in the same man- 
ner. A red coat was darker at night 
than any. other colour; he had often 
been in a scarlet coat at night, and he 
was sure that it looked very much 
darker than any other colour would do. 
He also hoped that the Government 
would take into serious consideration 
the position of the adjutants, and would 
place them in the same situation as the 
Militia adjutants. 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER did not 
think there was any proposition in the 
Report of the Committee which was so 
much disliked by commanding officers 
of Volunteer regiments in London as the 
proposed amalgamation of corps. In 
the first place, the Volunteer regiments 
in London were, as a rule, much too 
large for amalgamation; and, in the 
second place, they were separated from 
each other by a wide demarcation of 
classes. It would be quite impossible, for 
instance, to amalgamate an East End 
with a West End corps, nor would the 
lawyers, the Civil Service, and the artists 
amalgamate with working men’s corps. 
He was certain that if this plan were 
adopted it would be destructive, in many 
cases, toentire regiments. The Committee 
stated, in its Report, that the first sav- 
ing which would be made would be with 
regard to drill halls and rifle ranges. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War must 
know that, so far as rifle ranges were 
concerned, a number of large corps now 
used the same rifle range. Hardly any 
London regiment had the sole use of 
a rifle range. With regard to drill 
halls, they would be very glad to 
share one, for their regiment had none, 
and he knew of no London regiment 
possessing one. The only saving that 
would be made by amalgamation would 
be in the cost of head-quarters; but it 
would be very much better that this ex- 
pense should be borne by the separate 
corps, than to effect it at the cost both 
of the comfort and numbers of the regi- 
ments united. With regard to the Vo- 
lunteer camp aliowance, he trusted that 
his right hon. and gallant Friend would 
recommend an increased allowance to 
those Volunteers which had already gone 
into camp this year. At Whitsuntide 
nearly 300 of his corps went into camp. 
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They were now to have 10s. 6d. travel- 
ling expenses per man as a maximum, 
and 2s. a-day for the six days spent in 
camp. He didnot agree with what had 
been said as to a limitation of thenumbers 
of the Volunteers; indeed, it seemed to 
him somewhat invidious to refuse to ac- 
cept additional Volunteers in the present 
state of the Force. Within the last 15 
years the Volunteers had increased by 
80,000men ; and, according to that ratio, 
the maximum would not be reached for 
seven years to come. He thought it 
would be better to postpone fixing the 
limit until the proposed number was 
much more nearly reached. The ques- 
tion of dress had been a great deal dis- 
cussed, and he did not wish to go into 
the point; because he presumed that a 
rifle regiment like the one which he had 
the honour to command would be allowed 
to remain in the same uniform as the 
Rifle Brigade, to which it was attached. 
One proposal had been made which 
seemed to him to be a very good one, 
and that was, that water bottles and 
great coats, to the extent of one water 
bottle and great coat to one-fourth of 
the number of the Volunteers, might be 
kept in store, and issued to the Volun- 
teers when they went into camp. Of 
course, if they gave Volunteers great 
coats there was no security that they 
would not use them for other than mili- 
tary purposes. Lastly, as to the old 
adjutants, it was surely unfair that 
there should be any discrepancy between 
the adjutants of Militia and Volunteers, 
and that the former should receive a 
pension of 10s. a-day, while a Volunteer 
adjutant should only be able to earn 8s. 
a-day. If a man was to retire upon 8s. 
a-day he would have £140 as a maxi- 
mum; and could they expect a man in 
receipt of £240 and other allowances to 
retire and accept a pension of £140 a- 
year? If the Government would grant 
Volunteer adjutants the same retiring 
allowance as was made to adjutants of 
Militia—namely, 10s. a-day, it would, 
according to the evidence offered, give 
full satisfaction to all. There was one 
point to which he hoped his right hon. 
and gallant Friend would turn his at- 
tention—namely, as to whether some 
badge or medal for long service could 
not be given to Volunteers, now that the 
Force had reached its 20th year of ser- 
vice? At present, an old Volunteer 
had nothing to distinguish him from a 
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raw recruit; and it was hard that he 
should not receive some badge, such a8 
was given in the Regular Army to men 
of long service and good conduct. He 
thought that some honorary rank should 
also be given to retired lieutenant colo- 
nels and majors. It would cost nothing 
to the country, and would be very accept- 
able to the Volunteer Service, which 
was growing and increasing both in 
numbers and efficiency every year. 
CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY would 
reply to the remarks which had been 
made by hon. Members upon this sub- 
ject. Questions had been touched upon 
which were before the Committee ap- 
pointed, as hon. Gentlemen knew, by 
his right hon. and gallant Friend’s Pre- 
decessor, to inquireinto the requirements 
and wants of the Volunteer Force, and to 
say whether it was necessary to do any- 
thing, either by increasing the capita- 
tion allowance to the Volunteer Force, or 
by other means, to increase its efficiency 
and contentment. The Committee went 
into that inquiry with every desire to do 
ample justice to the Volunteer Force, 
and if they saw their way fairly and 
honestly to recommend an increase of 
the allowance in order that the Force, to 
whose patriotism and utility everyone so 
readily acquiesced in bearing testimony, 
might be maintained in its present state 
of efficiency. In the course of their in-’ 
quiry the Committee sent out certain 
questions, which were answered through- 
out the whole of the Force. They asked, 
amongst other things, upon what most 
of the Volunteers expected their capita- 
tion grant? Very soon the Committee 
were able to divide the classes of expen- 
diture under different heads; they classed 
certain expenses necessary, and certain 
other items they put amongst unneces- 
sary expenses. His noble Friend 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), and one or two other hon. Mem- 
bers, laid some blame on that mode of 
classification, alleging that the Com- 
mittee had put down some matters as 
unnecessary which were, in reality, ne- 
cessary. Amongst those things was 
mentioned the extra pay given to Staff 
sergeants. It did seem wrong, at first 
sight, that the Volunteers should give 
extra pay to their Staff sergeants; no 
one objected to their doing so; but he 
did not think they should do it out of 
the capitation grant. The Regulations 
laid down that a certain sum should be 
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paid to Staff sergeants. That amount 
was calculated at the War Office on the 
same scale as the Militia pay for Staff 
sergeants, and it ought to be sufficient. 
If they gave Staff sergeants more than 
the Regulation allowance, they would 
be making better terms for themselves 
at the expense of the rest of the Ser- 
vice. They might do that out of their 
own pockets; but they were not entitled 
to come to Government and say—‘‘ Give 
us more capitation grant, in order that 
we may be able to give better terms to 
Volunteer sergeants than are given to 
Militia sergeants.” If the matter were 
looked at in that light, it would be seen 
that it was not a case which required an 
increased grant. With respect to the 
extra stationery allowance, if anything 
further was necessary, it fell under the 
head of ‘‘ unnecessary expenses,” as a 
sufficient amount was now allowed. 
With regard to clothing, he was glad to 
see that some hon. Members who had 
addressed the Committee during the 
latter part of the discussion were more 
in favour of a scarlet uniform than those 
who spoke first. He would say at once 
that the Government was in favour of 
clothing the Volunteers in scarlet. The 
view which they took of this question 
was this—a similarity of dress was 
most desirable throughout the Force ; at 
present, as was well known, a great 
variety of dress and costumes was worn 
in the Volunteer Force. If the Volun- 
teers were called out, one of the very 
first things which would have to be done 
would be to put an end to the great 
variety of costumes, and to consider 
what would be the best clothing for the 
Volunteers. That was one way of look- 
ing at the matter; and, at the present 
time, when they had no great emer- 
gency, they ought to decide what was 
the best uniform for the Volunteers. If 
it were left until an emergency was upon 
them, there would be great difficulty in 
the matter. It was essential that they 
should determine upon a good and use- 
ful dress for the Volunteer Force; and, 
having determined upon it, they should 
do their best reasonably—he did not say 
forcibly—to induce the Volunteers to 
adopt it. The matter had been care- 
fully considered and discussed at the 
War Office by his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
and those who advised him; and what 
Seemed to them the best proposal was to 
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say that a scarlet uniform should be the 
dress for Volunteers, and that the facings 
should be similar to the facings of the 
county regiment or district to which 
the Volunteers were attached. The 
Metropolitan Volunteers would be at- 
tached for drill and exercise to battalions 
of the Guards. They did not wish to 
carry their theory to such an extent as 
to dishearten old-established regiments, 
who were now dressed in gray or green ; 
and, therefore, they did not wish to say 
to them—‘‘ You shall absolutely conform 
to the red uniform ;”’ but they would 
say—‘‘ We strongly recommend it.” 
They would say to them—‘ That is the 
dress which we think you should adopt ; 
but if you wish to continue your old uni- 
form, there is no objection to your re- 
taining it.” They also proposed that 
the Volunteers who chose to conform to 
what the Government said was the Re- 
gulation dress, should have certain ad- 
vantages by being able to draw their 
clothing from the Government Depdt, 
and by paying for it by deductions from 
the capitation grant. That would bea 
great saving to the Volunteers, for they 
had to pay their tailors large sums of 
money to obtain long credit. The Go- 
vernment would give to those regiments 
conforming to the Regulation dress the 
advantage of being able to draw their 
clothing from the Government Stores. 
He could not agree with the strictures 
which had been passed with regard to 
red uniforms, for he thought they were 
a most useful dress; if aman knew how 
to use it, he could keep hisred coat quite 
as clean as any other coat. He thought 
his noble Friend was most ungrateful, 
when he said—‘‘ We have asked you 
for bread, and you have given us a 
stone.” If his noble Friend would look 
at and read the recommendations of the 
Committee with regard to camps, he 
thought he would see that a very dis- 
tinct advantage had been granted to the 
Volunteers, and that it was one which 
would be of great value to them. Of 
course, some Volunteers did not want to 
go into camp; and if they did not go 
into camp they must not want an addi- 
tional grant. The proposal which was 
made was most handsome and substan- 
tial; it was to give 2s. per head per day 
to the Volunteers going into camp, on the 
condition that they spent not less than 
three days in camp. Thus, every man 
whospentsix days incamp wouldearn 12s, 
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—an enormous sum—and he was almost 
afraid they could not affordit. If large 
numbers of Volunteers went into camp 
it would amount to a very large’ sum, 
and he thought that it would be well not 
to allow more than a certain number of 
men to go into camp. At all events, this 
was a most substantial advantage; and 
it had this in its favour—that it was 
paying money to the Volunteers who 
would make themselves more efficient 
than heretofore. That was the principle 
upon which they went to pay for effi- 
ciency—a little more efficiency and a 
little more pay. With regard to adju- 
tants, nobody could wish better to those 
very deserving officers, the adjutants of 
Volunteers, than he did. They had per- 
formed a very heavy and a very arduous 
task, and had done it extremely well, 
and were fully deserving of all the con- 
sideration which could be shown to them. 
With that view, the War Office proposed, 
with the sanction of the Treasury, to 
apply to them an increased retiring 
allowance—a substantial increase in the 
allowance from what they formerly had. 
He must make this remark—that he did 
not consider that these adjutants of 
Volunteers should be placed in a better 
position than officers retiring from the 
Army. If exceptional advantages were 
given to them there would be dissatis- 
faction, for all officers would wish to 
retire on the same scale. It had been 
suggested that the same retiring allow- 
ance should be given to them as was now 
given to adjutants of Militia. He did 
not think that all the conditions that ac- 
companied that allowance had been men- 
tioned to the Committee. The terms 
upon which adjutants of Militia retired 
were—that within three months they 
must make up their minds whether or 
not they would take it; if they did not 
make up their minds within that time 
they had to fall back upon a less liberal 
allowance. It was proposed to give 
Volunteer adjutants an allowance which 
they could take up at their leisure. A 
man who had served 15 years might 
wish to serve for longer, and retire upon 
amore liberal scale. If these recommen- 
dations were adopted, he thought that 
Volunteer adjutants would be thoroughly 
satisfied with the scale of allowance 
offered them. Some remarks had been 
made with regard to the additional drills 
which the Committee had recommended 
for Volunteers. He did not know that 
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of regulation ; and it was for that House 
to consider how many drills a Volunteer 
ought to perform. Many Volunteers in 
the country did a great many more drills 
than they were bound to do. It was by 
no means a high amount of drills which 
was now required from the Volunteers, 
and they should squeeze them to the 
utmost they could. It was most distinctly 
his opinion that it was necessary to 
make Volunteers as efficient as possible. 
When they came to ask for more money 
they should be made to do increased 
work. It was quite right that the country 
should make the best bargain with them 
possible. There were many Volunteers 
who were not what they ought to be in 
the matter of efficiency, and it was quite 
right to impose some more drills upon 
them. He held that it was quite a 
reasonable demand, when they were 
going to spend £25,000 or £50,000 
a-year more upon the Volunteer Force, 
that they should say—‘‘ We require more 
efficiency.” As the Volunteers were 
willing to work the demand was only 
reasonable. Volunteers, like other 
people, were all the better for a little 
coercion. In past years, whenever they 
had put heavier and more stringent 
terms upon the Volunteers, to their credit 
be it said, they had in every case risen 
up to them. Judging by that, they 
ought to presume the same in the future. 
He did not say that anything should be 
done to check the Force; he should be 
very sorry to do anything to check the 
Volunteer Force. The more exercise and 
the more drills that were imposed upon 
them the better it would be for them. 
With regard to consolidation, that 
seemed to him to be one of the most im- 
portant questions with regard to the 
Force. There was a certain number of 
battalions which had to maintain rifle 
ranges, and drill sheds, and _head- 
quarters, and various things of that 
sort; and it was quite obvious that while 
the burden was borne by a’small num- 
ber of men it came much heavier than if 
it were borne by a large number. In 
Edinburgh there was a Volunteer corps 
well known to his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), 
which spent no more money than it ob- 
tained from Government. Being a strong 
regiment, it was able to keep within the 
capitation grant. If they cut these small 
regiments up, and made them into 4 
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strong regiment, they also would be able 
to keep within the capitation grant. In 
that way both efficiency and economy 
would be promoted. That was the direc- 
tion in which they ought to go. He did 
not want to violently drive the corps into 
a condition from which they would not 
stir ; for it should be remembered that a 
Volunteercouldleavethe Force at 14 days’ 
notice. With regard to amalgamation, 
he thought that ought to be insisted 
upon. There were some regiments in a 
peculiar condition of command which did 
not give them the complete position of 
regiments. Corps were part of what were 
called administrative battalions; and he 
thought that these ought to be distinctly 
consolidated into regiments. That was 
quite a different thing from joining two 
distinct corps together. Administrative 
battalions, if consolidated, would make 
one complete regiment ; and hon. Mem- 
bers would see that great advantages 
would accrue from that taking place. In 
some cases, these administrative bat- 
talions were composed of six or seven 
companies, and each of those different 
companies was an independent command, 
and that could not be right. Each of 
these companies, being an independent 
command, had a separate commanding 
officer, who was in the same position as 
a commanding officer of a regiment to 
those under his command. He believed 
that there were about 130 battalions in 
this state; and he thought they ought 
not to be allowed to continue in that 
condition. Those administrative bat- 
talions ought to be consolidated, and 
great advantage would be experienced 
by the change. If hon. Members would 
look into the matter, he was sure that 
they would find that many advantages 
would be gained by this plan. It was 
the desire of the Government to do this 
in the interests of the Volunteer Force; 
and he hoped that all who took an in- 
terest in the Force would rather favour 
these reforms than settheir minds against 
them. As regarded Artillery Volunteers, 
he might state that his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State for 
War had caused inquires to be made to 
ascertain whether suitable sites could not 
be found for a School of Instruction for 
them. When that had been done, 
Artillery Volunteers from the North of 
England would be enabled +o go into 
camp without having to go down to the 
South for their instruction. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
was sure that the Committee must have 
heard with very great interest the speech 
of his hon. and gallant Friend. He 
wished to know, however, whether the 
views which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had put forward were only the 
proposals of the Committee, or whether 
they expressed the decision of the Go- 
vernment ? In his observations, he 
passed from speaking in one capacity 
intoanother. The House, andthecountry, 
and the Volunteers wished to know what 
parts of the Report of the Committee 
the Government was going to adopt, 
and what action they were going to take 
upon it? He would take the matters 
in their order. And, first, with regard 
to the organization of the Volunteers. 
Were the Government going to con- 
solidate administrative battalions? He 
agreed in thinking that that was a 
thing which ought to be done gently 
and carefully. It was a common thing 
to say that the whole of our Army was 
a delicate machine; but no part of it 
was so delicate as the Volunteer Force. 
If any attempt was made to force the 
Volunteers they would melt under their 
hands. He agreed that in many cases 
consolidated battalions would be an ad- 
vantage; but to enforce consolidation 
would be in some cases fatal. Although 
administrative battalions had many dis- 
advantages, yet, in many parts of the 
country, if they put an end to the 
organization of the administrative bat- 
talions, the whole regiment would melt 
away. With respect to the question 
of adjutants, he was not a very strong 
advocate of their claims, though he 
thought that it might be advisable in 
the public interest that they should 
have an increased retiring allowance. 
He should like to know whether he 
rightly understood that the War Office 
had determined to give this increased 
allowance, and that the Treasury had 
assented and agreed to its being done ? 
That was a matter of importance, which 
ought to be cleared up by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War. The same thing might 
be said with regard to the allowance for 
going into camp—he listened very care- 
fully, and he did not understand whether 
an additional allowance for going into 
camp had actually been decided upon 
and approved by the Treasury. For his 
own part, he entirely approved of an 
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increased allowance being given. The 
Volunteers had done so well that they 
ought not to grudge them any mouey 
which they might require for any use- 
ful purpose. Then hecameto the much 
disputed question of the colour of the 
clothing. Had the Government deter- 
mined upon the course which his hon. 
and gallant Friend had stated — that 
scarlet, as the national colour, should 
be the recognized colour of the uniform 
for all Volunteers in all cases, except 
where the Regular regiment belonging 
to the district was otherwise clothed; 
and that all corps which preferred other 
colours were to be put at a disadvantage 
in having to pay for their own clothing, 
instead of getting it ata cheaper rate from 
the Government? He was not going to 
express a strong opinion in favour of 
one colour or another. He thought 
both ought to be allowed to continue, 
and that individual localities should suit 
their own tastes in the matter. He 
must, however, demur to one expression 
of an hon. and gallant Gentleman with 
regard to scarlet. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman seemed to think that scarlet 
was the national colour. As he under- 
stood it, that was a popular delusion ; 
the original national colour of the Eng- 
lish Army was a drabbish grey. <A 
buff grey was the colour in which 
Marlborough’s victories were won — 
scarlet was only the livery of the House 
of Hanover, which was adopted when 
that House came to the Throne. Still, 
undoubtedly, scarlet had been conse- 
crated by subsequent victories. He 
thought, therefore, that there was no 
reason to call one colour more national 
than the other. There were advantages 
on the side of gray which scarlet did not 
possess; but scarlet, on the other hand, 
had its advantages. The matter was, 
however, of a very delicate nature, for 
it was very dangerous to try to force any 
corps into a particular colour of uniform. 
He would like to hear from his right 
hon. and gallant Friend what decision 
the Government had really come to with 
regard tu the whole question, and how 
far they might accept the statement 
which they had listened to with so much 
interest from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Berks as the decision of the Go- 
vernment upon the points in question. 
Stmrk THOMAS ACLAND stated that 
he had served for 40 years in the Volun- 
teer Force, and for 20 years had been 
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colonel of an administrative battalion. 
He was not prepared to say that there 
was any distinct advantage from con- 
solidating administrative battalions into 
a regiment. On the other hand, he 
thought there was considerable advan- 
tage in the present system, by its taking 
off the shoulders of the commanding 
officer of the administrative battalion 
much of the unpopularity which would 
attach to acommand. No doubt, to a 
certain extent, there was something to 
be said for a consolidated system; but 
with a very large experience of the kind 
of corps in question, he had no hesita- 
tion in warning the Government to be 
very careful before interfering with 
them. He had paid very great atten- 
tion to this matter, and he had worked 
up the regulations upon the subject 
with very great care. And he had con- 
siderable practical experience as to the 
mode in which the present system 
worked. Under the present system, the 
commanders of the different corps forming 
an administrative battalion in agricul- 
tural districts might be bank managers, 
or country gentlemen, or other persons 
of reputation in the district in which 
their corps was situated, and it was 
essential that their authority should be 
maintained in the districts in which they 
resided. He thought that the position 
of a colonel of an administrative batta- 
lion was far stronger under the present 
system than it would be if such a corps 
was consolidated into a regiment. If 
anything went wrong at the present 
time, the commandant of one of the 
corps forming the battalion reported the 
matter to the colonel in command of the 
battalion; and if it were of sufficient 
importance, the colonel reported it to 
the Under Secretary of State; and his 
authority by that system was far stronger 
than it would be if he had the details of 
discipline before him in the case of every 
individual corps. That was the result 
of his experience; and he thought that 
the position of the colonels of adminis- 
trative battalions was better at the pre- 
sent time than it would be if a change 
were made in the direction of consolida- 
tion. With regard to the subject of 
clothing, he did not wish to enter into 
it. But he would urge upon the Go- 
vernment to remember one thing, and 
that was, that as soon as a man was off 
parade he ought to have nothing to do 
but to brush his clothes and to put them 
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away; if a man had to clean up his 
uniform with pipeclay, and take a great 
deal of time in so doing, it would be 
very unfair to busy men who had but a 
short time to give to their military 
duties. He believed that the Government 
would act wisely, if they made adminis- 
trative battalions a little better off in the 
matter of clothing. Atthe present time, 
the captains commanding small corps 
were very much pressed by the claims of 
tradesmen; and if the colonel of a 
battalion had a little more authority in 
keeping the clothing in good order, very 
good service to the Force would be done. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, that after 
the very clear explanation which his 
hon. and gallant Friend had been good 
enough to make, it was hardly neces- 
sary for him to enter into the matter at 
any length. He had been asked ques- 
tions, however, upon one or two points 
which he should like to reply to. He 
had been asked whether his hon. and 
gallant Friend had simply expressed his 
own opinion as a Member of the Com- 
mittee, or whether what he said was the 
opinion of the Government? In many 
instances, there might be a great identity 
between his hon. and gallant Friend’s 
repliesinthetwocapacities. But, onsome 
points, he spoke with some reserve. Not- 
withstanding that, he felt strongly for 
the necessity for an increased allowance 
in respect of camps. Although the War 
Office was strongly in favour of giving 
an increased allowance, the matter had 
not yet finally received the decision of 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But he hoped, how- 
ever, that the matter would be received 
by him in the same conciliatory spirit in 
which other proposals laid before him 
were received. With regard to consoli- 
dation, that was a matter in which they 
had proceeded tentatively and carefully. 
They did not doubt that consolidation of 
small corps would be an advantage ; 
but, on the other hand, the experience 
of his hon. and gallant Friend had in- 
duced him to pause in consideration of 
the practical difficulties which attended 
consolidation. It was far from their 
wish, where difficulties were in the way 
which could not be easily overcome, to 
press consolidation to the point of en- 
dangering the existence of corps. In 
the same way, as regarded clothing, 
their course was clear. Scarlet had been 
accepted for some time past as the na- 
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tional dress of the Service, taking the 
Service generally ; and they agreed with 
the opinion of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
when Instructor General of the Artillery 
Forces, that red was the most desirable 
colour to be adopted by the Service, as a 
whole. To say that there was no feel- 
ing against the adoption of that colour, 
he would point out that in the Report of 
a Volunteer Committee it was stated 
that already 91 regiments had adopted 
scarlet, against 66 regiments in green 
and 67in gray. Thus, scarlet appeared 
to be the dress which was most in favour 
with the Volunteer branch of the Ser- 
vice. Many persons conversant with 
these matters stated that many corps 
were merely held back from adopting 
scarlet with a view to see what would be 
done before they made the change ; but 
that they had had it in contemplation to 
adopt scarlet. The only rule they in- 
tended to lay down was that where a 
corps intended to change its dress, then 
the change should be to red. But where 
a case occurred in which a corps was 
unwilling to change its uniform to 
scarlet, then they were willing to 
receive the expression of their wishes, 
and to deal with the matter in a spirit 
of consideration. At the same time, he 
wished it to be clearly understood, as 
regarded the matter of scarlet uniform, 
that it was desirable to adopt this rule, 
that in the case of red clothing only 
should facilities from the Clothing De- 
partment be given. It was impossible 
to put the Clothing Department of the 
Army in a position to supply any de- 
scription of clothing which the Volun- 
teers might choose to adopt. As re- 
spected the camp allowance, their inten- 
tion was to apply to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for permission to include in the 
Estimates a larger camp allowance than 
was now given. He was afraid that it 
would be impossible to make that in- 
creased allowance retrospective, as was 
proposed. It would be impossible to 
say that they should make a Warrant 
of this description retrospective. He 
thought that those who came under the 
Warrant must be content to accept the 
benefit given by it as they found it; 
and he did not think that they could 
expect to have it ante-dated. He hoped 
he had made it clear that it was desired 
to give the increased allowance in respect 
of camps; and he had every hope that 
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that desire would be carried into effect. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted 
that after the discussion which had taken 
place the Committee would pass the 
Vote, and that then they should report 
Progress. 

Mr. WHITWELL inquired whe- 
ther any resolution had been come to 
with regard to limiting the numbers of 
the Volunteers ? 

Cotonet STANLEY said, that, as re- 
garded the increase of numbers, they 
did not at present intend to exceed the 
number which the Committee put as the 
maximum. If the Force continued to 
increase in the same ratio as it had done 
for the last five years, it would increase 
yearly, at a cost to the country at some- 
thing like the expense of a battalion of 
Infantry. Whereas, in 1873-4, the Force 
cost £414,000, the expenditure on ae- 
count of it now amounted to £512,000. 
He did not object to the increased ex- 
penditure; but, at the same time, he 
could not help saying that there was a 
point at which an expenditure of this 
kind ought to be very carefully con- 
sidered. There was another point which 
he ought to mention. At the present 
time, an establishment of Volunteer 
corps contained a number of super- 
numeraries. It was a custom that where 
a certain number of these had been got 
together an application should be made 
for forming them into an extra company 
or battery. It was proposed in the future 
to deal with applications of that kind at 
a certain period of the year; in that 
way it was proposed to grant the appli- 
cations in respect of the better corps, 
and to refuse them in the case of less 
good corps. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
ay. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[B111 150.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Mr. RYLANDS inquired when it was 
intended to take the third reading of the 
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Bill? He had a Motion with regard to 
the Military Expenditure in South Africa, 
which he intended to bring on in con- 
nection with this Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if it was intended, on 
the third reading of this Bill, to raise a 
question on the Expenditure in South 
Africa, the third reading must be fixed 
at some future day; but when he could 
not at that moment say. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Bill to be read the third time Zb- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


INDIAN MARINE BILL.—[Brtt 182.] 
(Mr. Edward Stanhope, Mr. John G. Talbot.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [19th May], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. ONSLOW objected to the Bill 
being read a second time, inasmuch as 
he had asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether a Committee 
could not be appointed to consider the 
expenditure upon the Indian Marine? 
The Marine expenditure was increasing 
very much in India, and money was not 
only spent upon it, but also upon the 
Royal Navy. He thought that the ex- 
penditure upon the Indian Marine and 
upon the Royal Navy performing duty 
in Indian waters should be considered 
before this Bill was passed. If his hon. 
Friend could give an assurance that 
there was not to be a double expendi- 
ture in respect to the Navy in India, 
and that an Indian Marine was required 
to do the same duties that the Royal 
Navy was now paid for performing, he 
should have no objection to the Bill 
passing. But, as the matter at present 
stood, this Bill seriously affected the 
finances of India. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that this 
Bill raised no question of finance at all. 
The Bill was only for the purpose of 
enabling discipline to be enforced upon 
such part of the Indian Marine as it 
was found necessary to employ in addi- 
tion to the Royal Navy. He would pro- 
pose an Amendment to strike some words 
from the Preamble of the Bill, which he 
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thought would meet the objections which 

his hon. Friend had made. He should 
be very glad for inquiry to be made into | 
this matter; and he thought it might be | 
shown that not a single farthing of ex- | 
pense in India was incurred by this | 
Bill. | 
Question put, and agreed to. | 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. | 
INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER | 

(MALTBY LANDS) BILL._{Bux 31.] 

(Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Assheton Cross.) | 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. | 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked his right | 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary to con- | 
sent to the discharge of this Order. The | 
right hon. Gentleman had agreed that 
if the matter were not passed before 
that time he would discharge the Order 
in respect of it; and he now trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would do so. They 
had now arrived at a point at which the 
Bill should be left to the Standing Or- 
ders. A Select Committee had made a 
special Report with respect to this Bill, 
which made it impossible for'it to pass 
that Session; and he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary would now consent to allow the 
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SALMON FISHERY LAW AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL.—[Bux 188.] 
(Colonel Kingscote, Sir Joseph Bailey, Mr. Staf- 
ford Howard.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Colonel Kingscote.) 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, that this 
was a very simple Bill, and was founded 
upon the Report of the Government In- 
spectors, made in 1877. It embodied 
the views of those officials in respect of 
doing away with a close time weekly, 


and extending it to an equivalent period 


in May and December. It only related 
to tidal waters—in fact, was local— 
fisheries in the Severn being only af- 
fected. He might state that most of the 
proprietors of the upper waters were in 
favour of it. 

Motion agreed to. 

sill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


MOTION. 
aiuslpiltaiccin 
CONVICT ‘“THEODORIDI.” 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Mr. CALLAN moved, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 


Order for the second reading to be dis- | togive directions that there be laid before this 


| 


charged. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS regretted | 
extremely that, owing to a Notice being | 


House, Copies of any Memorial presented by 


or on behalf of the Convict ‘ Theodoridi: ’ 


“Of any Correspondence with respect to 
‘ Theodoridi,’ or Memorandum of any represen- 


placed on the Paper, the Bill was then | tations made on behalf of the Convict: 


prevented from being proceeded with by 
reason of the operation of the 12 o’clock 
Rule. The parties in the matter had | 
gone to a great deal of expense, and 


“ And, of usual form, printed or lithographed, 


sent to the Judge who tried any convict on 


whose behalf any memorial may have been pre- 


sented or representation made for his opinion.” 
In making the Motion, he might say 


yet had not had an opportunity of bring- | that it was as much for the convenience 


ing their views before the House. If} 
the Amendment had not been put upon | 


of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary as for his own that he moved 


the Paper they would have been enabled | Pe Ying “SE 


to state their case; and he had no doubt 
that a decision would have been come to, 
either for or against their view. This 
was the last day, apparently, on which | 
the Bill could be taken, so as to comply | 


Motion made, and Question proposed 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 


to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies of any Memorial presented by or 


with the Standing Orders of the other | on behalf of the Convict ‘Theodoridi : ’ 


House; but he knew of one case where | 


a Bill not so far advanced was taken. | 


“Of any Correspondence with respect to 


‘ Theodoridi,’ or Memorandum of any represen- 


tions made on behalf of the Convict: 


° + | ta 
In the absence of his Colleague, he did | “« And, of usual form, printed or lithographed, 
not think that he could permit the Order | sent to the Judge who tried any convict on 


in this matter to be discharged. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. | 


| whose behalf any memorial may have been pre- 


sented or representation made for his opinion,”’ 


—(dlr. Callan.) 
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Mr. ISAAC objected to the pro- 


osal. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he could see 
no objection to the information for which 
he had asked being furnished, as it was 
necessary for the House to know the 
facts of the matter fully before it could 
come to any decision on the subject. 
It was his intention to bring the subject 
before the House at no very distant date. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he had already stated to the hon. Mem- 
ber privately, as he would now state to 
the House, that he had practically no 
Memorials or Papers which he could lay 
before the House. There had been no 
Papers or Memorials of any sort or kind 
which were suitable for laying before 
the House. He had already stated all 
the circumstances in connection with 
this case. As he had said, there was a 
difference between the case of Theodo- 
ridi and of the man who was convicted 
with him; and the difference was this 
—that in the case of Theodoridi the 
prosecutrix recommended him to mercy. 
In releasing this man, he did it only on 
condition that he should leave the coun- 
try for good; and on condition that if 
the annoyance of which he had been 
guilty was repeated, he should again be 
brought before the Court—it was solely 
upon condition of his leaving the coun- 
try and ceasing the annoyance, that 
Theodoridi was released at the request 
of the Turkish Ambassador. He thought 
that there had been some misapprehen- 
sion with regard to this case, and that 
some of the lady’s friends had thought 
that the fact of Theodoridi’s being re- 
leased had something to do with her. 
So far as the lady was concerned, how- 
ever, there ought not to be the slighest 
idea entertained that the release of the 
convict had anything to do with her. 
From some letters having been men- 
tioned in an earlier part of the case, he 
had some idea that they had better be 
given up, or they might be produced at 
some future time. But on his demand- 
ing them, asa condition of Theodoridi’s 
release, he was assured that there were 
no such letters in existence. He had 
thought it right to ask the Treasury 
Solicitor whether there were any letters 
in the custody of Theodoridi which it 
might be desirable to get. The Treasury 
Solicitor said he did not think that 
Theodoridi had any letters; and unless 
he had had that assurance he should 
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never have assented to his release. He 
wished to make it clear to the lady’s 
friends, however, that he did not attach 
any importance to those letters; but 
only desired that anything in the custody 
of the convict might be given up, in 
order to prevent any annoyance at a 
future period. Nothing was further 
from his intention than to give any pain 
to the lady or her friends, or to convey 
the slighest imputation upon her. 

Mr. MONK asked, whether he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to state that he had no 
Papers which he could lay upon the 
Table of the House ? There was astrong 
feeling out-of-doors, originating with the 
Press, against this man Theodoridi being 
released, while his companion in crime, 
who was, perhaps, less guilty than he 
was, had been retained in prison. If 
the Turkish Ambassador probably not 
only called upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but had communications with him, 
he thouglit that they should be laid upon 
the Table of the House; for, although 
Theodoridi was a stranger to this coun- 
try, and of a different religion to the Eng- 
lish people, that was not sufiicient rea- 
son for his release. He should like to 
have some further information upon this 
matter—more particularly as to his right 
hon. Friend’s reason for refusing to 
place upon the Table of the House such 
Papers as he had received upon the 
matter. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he had now stated to the House nothing 
but what he had said on previous oc- 
casions when questions were put to him 
with regard to this matter. ‘There were 
no documents in relation to this convict 
which he should be justified in laying 
before the House. The only Papers re- 
lating to it were some letters which were 
private. The distinction between the 
case of Theodoridi and his fellow-convict 
was, that the lady who prosecuted in his 
case recommended him to mercy. The 
condition of his release was, as he had 
stated, that he should leave the country 
and never come back again, and should 
cease any annoyance; whereas no such 
assurance had been given by the other 
man. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock, 
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